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HAT  folly,  Julian  !  Why,  it  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence to  go  to  Hamburg  now,  the  very  hot-bed  of  the 
pestilence.  How  do  you  suppose  I  can  endure  the  thought 
that  you  have  gone   voluntarily  into   the  heart  of  this 

dreadful  plague,  and  all  for  the  sake  of '* 

"  My  dear  mother,  say  no  more  ;  my  passage  is  already 
taken  on  the  Augiista-Victoria" 

The  words  were  quiet  and  decisive  and  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  which  long  years  of  experience  had  taught  the  list- 
ener admitted  of  no  appeal  ;  the  speaker  was  a  man  of 
perhaps  eight-and-thirty  years. 
As  he  spoke  he  threw  the  journal  he  had  been  reading  upon  a  table  near  by, 
crossed  his  arms  behind  his  head  and  gazed  at  the  old  lady  opposite  him  with  seri- 
ous but  affectionate  eyes. 

The  day  was  gray  and  mild  in  New  York,  the  casements  were  open,  and  the 
fresh  pure  odors  of  late  summer  filled  the  room.  A  tea-table  and  appointments  of 
Meissen  china  stood  prepared  for  use,  though  the  silver  hanging  lamp  had  not 
been  lighted.  As  the  dainty  old  lady  poured  out  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea  she 
spoke  again  with  some  chilliness.  ^• 

That  she  was  picturesque  no  one  could  deny,  with  her  pretty  white  hair  and  her 
cap  of  point  lace,  and  her  eyes  blue  as  corn-flowers.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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But  she  was  angered  now  and  with 
just  cause  too,  it  seemed  to  her,  for  here 
was  her  only  son  and  the  baby  of  her 
family  bent  upon  crossing  the  ocean 
and  going  to  Hamburg — Hamburg, 
where  the  dead  were  lying  unburied  and 
the  atmosphere  was  poison — Hamburg, 
where  long  trains  and  steamships  rushed 
from  the  port  with  heavy  burden  of 
fugitives  and  the  city  was  spotted  with 
the  annunciations  of  death,  "  And  all  for 
a  woman,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly;  **  for 
a  woman  so  hard-hearted " 

The  man's  eyes  grew  cold  and  somber. 

"  That  will  do,  mother,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly ;  "  she  was  perfectly  right.  Orla 
is  not  a  woman  to  forgive  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  and,  besides,  how  should 
she  know  that  it  was  all  appearance  ?  " 

"  Even  if  it  were  so,'^  persisted  Mrs. 
Crombie, "  the  life  of  a  woman  who  loves 
must  be  one  long  pardon.  Because  an 
attractive  person  like  Ada  Chester — a 
relative,  too, — should  elect  to  become  a 
patient  of  yours,  is  no  reason  why  Orla 
should  sentence  you  to  perpetual  exile." 

"Orla,"  he  exclaimed,  "sits  on  the 
great  white  throne  of  her  purity  and 
honor,  and  I  doubt  if  the  contaminations 
in  the  world  below  ever  move  her  com- 
passion. Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  par- 
donner;  but  since  she  will  never  under- 
stand, how  will  she  ever  pardon  ? " 

He  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  paced 
the  tiny  supper-room  with  quick  foot- 
steps. 

"  Besides,"  he  added,  "  you  know  how 
she  believed  me  unfaithful  — circum- 
stances prevented  my  telling  her  the 
whole  truth,  and  a  small  remnant  of 
pride  forbade  my  challenging  the  legal- 
ity of  her  procedure.  I  would  certainly 
never  attempt  to  force  a  woman  to  live 
with  me  against  her  will,  be  she  four 
times  my  wife." 

"  And  you  will  go  to  Hamburg  for  her 
sake  ?  " 

The  keen  blue  eyes  watched  him 
sharply.  He  colored  as  he  answered: 
"  Not  entirely.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ? 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  I  go  for  the 
sake  of  your  grandson  ? " 

"  I  thought  you  had  more  pride, 
Julian,"  said  Mrs.  Crombie,  decisively ; 
"  you  have  not  shown  the  slightest 
anxiety  about  the  boy  before.  Have 
you  forgotten  that  you  have,  or  should 
have,  no  more  interest  in  Orla's  actions, 
no  control  of  her  movements  ?  She  may 
have    already   chosen   your  successor ! 


You  have  forgotten  that  you  are  di- 
vorced! " 

"I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  ex- 
claimed the  man  hurriedly.  "  You  and 
I  are  very  near  quarreling,  mother 
mine,  nearer  perhaps  than  we  have 
ever  been.  And  the  end  of  this  is  as  I 
said  before,  that  my  passage  is  engaged 
and  I  leave  here  day  after  to-morrow. 
Now  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

With  a    sigh,    Mrs.  Crombie   turned 

her  attention  to  the  tea- cups. 

«  «  «  «  « 

It  was  in  the  dying  splendor  of  an 
August  afternoon  that  the  great  screw 
steamer  Augusta-Victoria^  with  its 
select  company  of  passengers,  steamed 
over  a  smooth  sea  in  the  light  of  the 
westering  sun,  and  entered  the  broad 
river  on  which  Hamburg,  the  great  sea- 
port city  of  Germany,  lies. 

Night  closed  around  her  as  she 
passed  up  the  Elbe,  and  for  a  while 
Julian  Crombie,  who  stood  upon  the 
deck,  could  discern  only  the  line  of  low 
shore  on  either  side,  with  lights  gleam- 
ing here  and  there  ;  then  the  dark  out- 
line of  the  woods  was  more  continu- 
ously broken  with  the  twinkling  lights 
of  houses,  which  gradually  became 
more  numerous ;  the  water  rolled  in 
great  black  stretches,  but  the  sky  was 
starlit,  and  the  singing  of  a  bird  on  the 
shore  could  be  plainly  heard. 

At  the  instant  the  lamps  of  a  great 
city  came  into  full  view  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Dr.  Julian  Crombie,  man 
though  he  was,  felt  that  if  he  could 
have  cried  like  a  little  boy  it  would 
have  eased  the  weight  that  oppressed 
him,  for  somewhere  in  that  plague- 
stricken  city,  among  those  glimmering 
lights,  was  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
loved. 

Six  years  ago  he  had  married  her, 
and  he  had  loved  her  with  a  great 
love  which  possession  had  neither 
dulled  nor  familiarity  blunted.  The 
beautiful,  frail  creature  who  had  taken 
his  name  had  always  seemed  some  sort 
of  a  divinity  who,  for  his  sake  and  his 
child's,  had  stooped  to  become  mortal. 

She  had  borne  him  a  boy  in  these 
happy  years,  a  boy  with  his  father's 
features  and  his  father's  luminous  blue 
eyes.  It  had  been  one  of  those  rare 
marriages  in  which  a  quick  and  perfect 
sympathy  insured  the  harmony  which 
passion  alone  is  insufficient  to  sustain. 

One  day  the  dream  J|^  ^i4§|cjj^[e 
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abruptly.  When  she  was  in  the  South 
a  year  before,  certain  sharp-pointed  re- 
ports had  reached  her  of  where  her  hus- 
band's evenings  were  spent,  of  how  he 
gave  theater  parties  for  her  cousin,  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Chester.  An  emerald 
bracelet  had  been  displayed  proudly, 
and  while  all  metropolitan  society  told 
each  other  it  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Julian 
Crombie,  he  himself 
heard  it  not,  and 
therefore  denied  ,  it 
not.  If  doubt  were 
expressed,  some  one 
was  sure  to  reply : 
"The  Doctor's  ver}- 
silence  gives  con- 
sent." As  a  result  of 
all  that  was  told,  and 
more  that  was  insinu- 
ated, Mrs.  Julian 
Crombie,  upon  her  re- 
turn from  f"  1  o  r  i  d  a , 
held  certain  commu- 
nications with  a  law- 
yer. A  suit  for  di- 
vorce was  commenc- 
ed, and  after  gaining 
her  freedom  and  the 
custody  of  the  child, 
she  decided  upon  a 
residence  abroad,  and 
domiciled  herself  for 
the  fall  and  winter 
in  one  of  the  aristo- 
cratic boarding- 
houses  of  Hamburg. 
She  had  worshiped 
her  husband,  but  she 
was  a  proud  woman, 
and  could  not  forget 
that  all  the  world  had 
pitied  her  because  of 
his  supposed  falsity. 
And  he,  scarcely  real- 
izing at  the  time  the 
abyss  that  this  separa- 
tion had  opened  be- 
twixt himself  and  her,  haa  m  no  way 
opposed  her  action,  writing  merely  to 
her  of  her  cousin,  "  She  is  a  coarse,  base 
woman.  How  could  you  think  I  would 
have  fallen  with  her  ?  I  have  never  be- 
trayed you." 

A  day  or  two  afterward  he  received 
a  note  from  her:  "  So  far  as  possible, 
let  me  forget  your  existence,  and  that 
our  lives  have  ever  crossed  each  other." 
This  response  crept  into  his  very  be- 
ing like  the  numbing  touch  of  an  icicle. 


He    had    never  contemplated  a  delib- 
erate, apathetic  disunion  from  him. 

"  How  can  I  tell  her,"  he  thought, 
"  that  though  not  guilty,  I  am  still  not 
blameless  ?  There  are  certain  miser- 
able temptations  to  which  men  of  all 
ages  are  subject,  particularly  men  of  my 
profession.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
moth  and  the  candle.      I  realized  the 


THE   LAMPS  OP  A  GREAT   CITY."      (/.  4.) 

deadly  allurement,  and,  instead  of  shun- 
ning it,  I  drifted  on  in  sight  of  it ;  but 
I  have  never  been  faithless  to  my  mar- 
riage vows — and  to  compare  Orla  for 
an  instant  with  her ! "  And  then, 
humbled  and  frightened,  he  sought  his 
wife.  When  he  entered  her  presence, 
he  saw  upon  her  features  a  look  that 
seemed  to  make  entreaty  and  explana- 
tion hopeless.  His  eyes  watched  her 
in  a  dumb  agony  of  prayer.  All  his 
memories  of  their  Dlj^^g^^^s^t^^r^ 
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powerful,  ardent  and  unchanged,  and 
he  was  slow  to  realize  that  what  was  so 
sweet  to  him  was  a  poisoned,  abhorred 
remembrance  to  her. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he 
sank  beside  her  low  chair  in  appeal: 
"  You  loved  me  so  dearly,  so  dearly  !  '* 
he  cried.  "  Can  you  not  understand  I 
have  never  swerved  in  my  allegiance  to 
you  ?  Orla,  darling,  my  wife,  listen  to 
me.  How  can  you  steel  your  heart 
against  me,  your  husband?  Look  at 
me,  dearest.  You  loved  me  once,  more 
than  all  the  world." 

The  great  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  in 
his  misery.  He  clun^  to  her  gown  in  a 
paroxysm  of  imploration. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  chill  scorn. 


•oh,    papa  !  "   CRIED   THE     CHILD.       (/.   10.) 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  remember  that," 
she  said,  referring  to  his  last  words. 
**  After  what  I  know,  my  life  can  never 
be  lived  out  besido  yours " 

"  You  said  to  me  once  you  would  for- 


give me  any  sin,"  he  murmured,  with  a 
suffocated  sob  in  his  throat. 

"  Sin  ?  yes  ;  dishonor,  never  !  "  she 
answered,  immovably  calm.  "  The  law 
gives  you  many  rights,  but  there  are 
some  for  me,  too.  Whatever  arrange- 
ments you  may  wish  to  make,  will  be 
effected  through  my  lawyers." 

"You  divorce  me,"  he  began,  but  she 
interrupted  him  with  tremulous  lips 
and  flaming  eyes  :  "  Divorce  !  "  she 
echoed  ;  "  yes,  my  freedom  from  you 
shall  be  legal  ;  but  do  you  suppose  "the 
past  can  be  effaced  like  a  tracery  in  the 
sand  ?  Do  you  suppose  a  divorce  can 
purify  me,  who  have  lived  half  a  dozen 
years  with  a  libertine  ? " 

"  Will  you  never  believe  me  ? "  he 
asked.  "  Will  you  never 
understand  the  truth?" 

"I  will  never  forgive 
you  ! "  she  replied,  in  cold, 
clear  tones. 

**  Kill  me,"  he  cried  in 
desperation.  "  I  cannot  live 
without  you." 

"  You  are  not  worth  the 
crime,"  she  answered  con- 
temptuously, and  with  re- 
newed calmness,  as  she 
turned  away  from  him.  At 
that  last  insult  he  staggered 
to  his  feet  and  gazed  at  her 
cold,  motionless  figure,  feel- 
ing that  he  would  give  his 
life  for  one  word  of  sym- 
pathy or  esteem,  but  she 
did  not  look  toward  him, 
and  he  walked  stupidly  and 
aimlessly  from  the  room, 
soliciting  again  neither  her 
mercy  nor  her  charity. 

When    she    sought    her 
freedom  under  the  laws  of 
•  another  State,  he  made  no 
effort  to  contest  her  action, 
seekmg  only  to  avoid  detail 
as  much   as    possible    for 
her  sake;  and  with  a  decree 
of  divorce  for  incompati- 
bility of  temper  the  young 
wife    left   New    York    for 
Hamburg,  a  city  which  she 
knew  well,  and  where  she 
had  many  friends. 
Every  detail   of  that   last   interview 
with  her  was  prominent  in  Crombie's 
memory    that    night    as    he     stepped 
from  the  gang- way  of  the  great  steam- 
er  upon  German   soil,  and   knew  thaWT/> 
^  Digitized  by  VJVJVJV IV^ 
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once  again  the  same  city  held  them  both. 
When  he  remembered  how  he  had  en- 
treated, supplicated,  and  humbled  him- 
self before  this  woman,  his  face  grew 
hot  even  in  the  darkness.  Never  again 
would  he  importune  her,  he  vowed  as 
he  rode  to  his  hotel,  though  at  the  same 
time  an  inner  consciousness  asserted, 
"  You  would  do  the  same 
and  more  if  you  could 
win  her  love  again." 

Who  says  there  is 
more  potency  in  the  re- 
membrance of  unmar- 
ried love  ?  It  is  the  love 
that  has  possessed  and 
lost,  for  which  memory 
is  a  ghost  that  will  not 
down.  There  was  little 
sleep  that  first  night  in 
Hamburg  for  Julian 
Crombie. 

In  the  morning  he  met 
a  New  York  friend  who 
had  several  months  of 
urgent  business  which 
kept  him  in  the  plague- 
visited  city,  and  who 
knew  the  whole  sad  story 
of  Crombie's  short,  para- 
disically  happy  years  of 
married  life,  and  their 
untimely  ending.  The 
acquaintance,  indeed, 
dated  even  further  back, 
when  both  men  were 
gay  young  bachelor 
friends,  and  report  said 
that  Ford  Thorn  had 
lost  his  heart  to  the  beau- 
tiful woman  who  after- 
ward became  Crombie's 
wife.  Report  also  assert- 
ed that  he  still  remained 
unwed  for  her  sake.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  was  one 
of  the  few  who  believed  in  Dr.  Crombie's 
innocence  of  the  charge  imputed  to  him, 
and  it  was  with  genuine  welcome  that  he 
greeted  his  old  friend  that  August  morn- 
ing in  the  deserted  dining-room  of  the 
Hamburg  hotel. 

Every  one  who  could  get  away,  save 
the  few  who  braved  fate  from  sheer  self- 
sufiiciency,had  fled  from  the  city  in  panic. 
The  shops  of  the  town  were  mostly 
closed,  and  dead  wagons,  hospital  am- 
bulances and  sanitary  corps  vehicles 
were  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the 
streets  ;  the  broad  quays  and  the  gar- 


dens near  the  great  bridge  were  no 
longer  crowded  with  holiday-makers 
and  tourists  ;  the  Elbe,  the  river  which 
descends  into  it,  and  the  Alster  lakes 
which  are  usually  gay  with  tiny  steam- 
ers, canoes  and  rowing  boats,  washed 
the  piers  and  the  shores  with  a  preter- 
natural   stillness.       The     market-place 


AT   THE   WINDOW   OPPOSITE."  (/.  9.) 

was  empty  and  silent.  Occasionally  a 
peasant  woman  would  cross  it,  with  her 
yoke  on  her  shoulders,  to  which  four 
baskets  of  eggs  and  vegetables  were  at- 
tached. The  faces  of  the  passers-by 
upon  the  streets  were  pale,  wan  and  de- 
jected ;  and  on  all  sides  was  heard  the 
voice  of  mourning  for  the  dead  and 
lamentation  for  the  living.  No  language 
can  describe  the  suffering  and  the 
agony.  It  seemed  as  if  the  prophecy  : 
"  I  will  smite  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  he  that  abideth  in.this  city  shall  die," 
was  about  to  be  fulgU^d.^  ^^  v^^^glc 
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Thorn  gave  his  friend  news  of  Mrs. 
Crombie,  having  for  a  time  taken  his 
meals  at  her  boarding  house,  which  was 
just  across  the  street.  With  the  perfect 
fearlessness  of  some  natures,  the  young 
American  woman  had  betrayed  no  ap- 
prehension of  or  alarm  at  the  dread 
epidemic. 

The  second  night  after  his  arrival 
Julian  Crombie  and  his  friend  sat 
smoking  and  talking.  Smoking  ?  Yes, 
even  in  Hamburg,  with  death  appar- 
ently so  close— lurking,  in  fact — in 
every  corner. 


my  wife  that  I  have  felt  the  stimulus  of 
another  woman  and  had  been  suscepti- 
ble to  her  influence;  even  for  half  a 
minute  ?  You  don't  see  what  such  a 
confession  would  have  implied.  How 
could  she  have  understood  the  imbecil- 
ity which  prompts  a  man  to  linger  in 
the  vicinity  of  forbidden  fruit  even 
when  he  knows  it  is  not  worth  the  pick- 
ing?" 

Thorn  smiled  slightly  as  he  listened. 
"  Did  you  never  imagine  Mrs.  Crombie 
understood  more  than  you  thought? 
I  believe  her  capable  of  enormous  self- 


'  MAMMA,    mayn't    I    BRING   HIM   HOME?"   (/.//.) 


"  Of  course  it  was  for  you  to  judge," 
Ford  Thorn  was  saying;  **  but  if  I  had 
been  you,  I  should  have  told  her  every- 
thing. I  should  have  spoken  to  her  as 
you  have  spoken  to  me.  I  think  you 
underrated  the  limit  of  her  pardon  and 
the  worth  of  a  woman's  heart." 

"  I  could  not,"  exclaimed  Crombie, 
with  a  look  of  supreme  wretchedness. 
He  was  unable  even  now  to  disclose 
the  passion  which  the  woman  who  had 
come  between  his  wife  and  himself  had 
conceived  for  him  ;  certain  stray  notions 
of  honor  forbade  him  to  suri'ender  her 
secret. 

"  I  could  not,"  he  repeated.  "  My  love 
for  Orla  has  never  swerved,  but  you 
know.  Ford,  what  an  unspeakable  fool 
a  man  is,  sometimes — how  could  I  tell 


control.  Her  love  for  you  was  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  woman.  Perhaps 
the  thing  that  would  most  bitterly  anger 
her  is  the  want  of  confidence  in  her 
which  would  cause  you  to  deny  a  fault." 

"  I  can  only  say  with  our  common 
ancestor,"  said  Crombie,  "  '  the  woman 
tempted  me';  but  I  swear  to  you.  Thorn, 
I  did  not  eat." 

"  And  I  believe  you,  my  dear  fellow," 
responded  the  other  man,  rising  and 
approaching  a  side  window.  Attracted 
by  the  sound  of  oars,  the  doctor  rose 
also  and  looked  out  upon  the  canal 
which  intersected  the  city  at  that  point. 
A  row-boat  was  passing,  propelled  by 
some  one  in  peasant  garb.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  lay  the  bodies  of  a  man 

and  a  boy.     That  the  boy  was  already  a^ 
Uigitizecf by  VJV^^^V^IV^ 
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corpse  could  be  plainly  seen  even  in  the 
imperfect  li^ht;  but  the  man  moaned 
incessantly  m  a  low,  whining  voice. 
The  oarsman  rowed  stolidly  on.  He 
knew  what  was  coming  to  the  man  be- 
side him  ;  knew  that  in  a  short  time  he 
would  be  torn  with  cramps  and  mad- 
dened with  thirst;  then  would  come 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  skin  cold 
like  that  of  a  dead  body,  the  tongue 
cold,  the  breath  cold — all  the  appear- 
ances of  death  before  life  left  the  body. 
Within  the  few  last  weeks  the  man  at 
the  oars  had  seen  too  many  taken  with 
the  dread  disease  not  to  know  each 
symptom.  Perhaps  he  himself  would 
be  the  next  victim.  He  rowed  on,  evi- 
dently seeking  to  escape  detection  from 
the  authorities  and  to  keep  the  bodies 
of  his  father  and  son  from  the  hospital 
and  crematory.  As  the  two  men  watched 
from  the  hotel  window,  the  boat  passed 
from  the  shadow  into  the  glare  of  the 
lamplight,  and  a  convulsive  shudder 
shook  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of 
the  boy.  Wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement,  the  oarsman  cried  out, 
"  Mein  Gott !  you  are  not  yet  dead  !  " 

The  small  craft  and  its  ghastly  freight 
passed  out  of  sight,  and  coming  down 
the  same  watery  by-way  was  a  boat- 
load of  apprentices,  with  their  knap- 
sacks, singing  "  The  Rhine,  the  Rhine, 
a  Blessing  on  the  Rhine  ! "  A  stone's 
throw  from  death  in  its  blackest,  most 
repulsive  form,  these  young  fellows 
laughed  and  shouted  and  sung  in  wild- 
est riot  and  revelry. 

Turning  from  the  casement  with 
mingled  feelings  stirring  within  him, 
Julian  Crombie  glanced  at  the  window 
opposite.  It  was  open,  and  by  it  sat  the 
woman  who  had  once  promised  to  love 
and  honor  him  until  death. 

In  an  instant  everything  else  had  van- 
ished but  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
there,  near  to  him,  so  near  that  across 
the  narrow  streetway  he  could  see  the 
slight  breeze  move  her  auburn  hair  and 
the  lamplight  gleam  upon  her  fair  skin 
and  black  eyes.  Small,  slender,  fragile 
and  lovely  always,  he  thought  with  a 
fierce  throb  of  pride  and  despair,  and 
she  had  been  his  so  utterly  !  Would  a 
century  of  divorce  ever  make  him  in- 
sensible to  that  memory  ? 

Ford,  too,  saw  and  withdrew  discreet- 
ly. Looking  up  suddenly  the  woman's 
eyes  fell  upon  Crombie,  and  mechani- 
cally he  bowed,  but  the  flush  of  surprise 


and  an^er  which  spread  over  her  face 
was  plainly  discemable  even  in  the  half 
light.  Then  she  closed  the  window, 
pulled  up  the  shade,  and  her  apartments 
were  wrapped  in  night.  Not  a  candle- 
light told  of  her  presence. 

The  next  morning  Julian  Crombie 
called  at  the  pension  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canal,  though  why  he  went  he  him- 
self could  not  have  told.  "  To  force  my 
presence  upon  her,"  he  had  reasoned 
inwardly ;  and  as  a  result  of  that  reas- 
oning had  called  upon  her  within  an 
hour.  His  card  was  returned  to  him 
with  no  reply.  He  accepted  it  in  silence 
and  left  the  house  deeply  hurt  and  an- 
gered. 

"  I  will  tear  her  from  my  heart,"  he 
vowed  to  Ford  Thorn  that  noon  after 
relating  what  had  happened.  "  Women 
like  her  take  root  forever,"  replied 
Thorn,  laconically. 

Julian  gazed  at  him  quickly.  Was  it 
possible  after  all  that  this  man,  too,  loved 
Orla?  In  a  second  Crombie  had  re- 
called certain  vague  stories  to  which  he 
had  never  lent  credence  in  the  old  happy 
days,  and  the  conviction  bore  upon  him 
that  this  reserved,  silent  fellow  was 
without  domestic  tics  for  her  sake,  and 
remained  here  also  with  death  on  all 
sides  of  him,  rather  than  leave  her 
alone. 

**  How  dare  any  other  man  love  my 
wife  !  "  thought  the  doctor,  angrily,  and 
the  next  moment  he  realized  that  she 
was  no  longer  his,  and  that  his  friend 
had  every  right  to  love  her,  make  her 
love  him  and  wed  her  if  he  chose. 

"  You  were  too  hasty,  Julian,"  said 
Ford  Thorn,  not  thinking  what  was 
passing  in  his  companion's  mind  ;  "  you 
are  too  impetuous." 

"  Don't  let  us  speak  of  the  subject," 
exclaimed  Crombie  in  a  peculiar  tone, 
**  if  it  had  been  you,  you  would  probably 
have  known  what  to  do.  I  am  in  dis- 
grace at  court  and  you  are  in  favor,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh. 

Thorn  stared  at  his  friend  in  wonder ; 
but  said  no  more  that  night.  Was  he 
going  mad  or  was  the  plague  raging  in 
his  veins  ?  Was  he  —  no,  the  word  was 
too  absurd  to  take  a  tangible  form — 
jealous  ?  Jealous  of  what  ?  She  always 
thought  me  a  little  less  than  her  dog. 
He  IS  a  fool  not  to  know  her  heart. 
Jealous  ?  Pooh,  nonsense  ! — and  Thorn 
tossed  the  idea  into  the  Elbe  with  the 

ashes  of  his  ciear. 
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"  Julian,"  he  said  suddenly  the  next 
evening,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  the 
silence  between  them  to  be  broken, 
"  what  reason  had  you  to  say  yesterday 
or  to  suppose  that  I  would  have  been 
received  by  Mrs.  Crombie  sooner  than 
yourself  ?  " 

All  the  rage  which  had  been  smolder- 
ing throughout  the  day  in  Crombie 
broke  forth. 

'*  You  see  her,  you  know  her,  you  talk 
to  her,"  he  cried,  angrily;  "you  are 
here  because  she  is  here,  you  stay  be- 
cause she  does,  you  have  never  married 
because  of  her.  You  are  going  to  marry 
her  now  if  you  can.  I  tell  you  it's 
cowardly  of  you  and  compromising  to' 
her  to  pursue  a  divorced  woman  like 
that." 

As  he  spoke  he  watched  the  face  of 
the  man  beside  him,  but  it  might  as  well 
Tiave  been  cast  in  bronze  for  all  it  told 
him. 

Ford  was  thinking,  "  In  her  soul  she 
loves  this  man  still,  he  is  yet  dear  to  her 
heart ;  and,  poor  fellow,  he  is  like  a  man 
incurably  wounded." 

Aloud  he  said  slowly  : 

"  You  are  saving  many  things,  Julian, 
without  stopping  ts  think.  You  have 
forgotten  that  nothing  has  happened  to 
prevent  my  passing  the  compliments  of 
the  day  with  Mrs.  Crombie.  You  have 
forgotten,  also,  the  business  I  represent 
here.  If  you  were  another  than  what 
you  are,  an  old  and  valued  friend,  I 
should,  perhaps,  say  more." 

Crombie's  wrath  was  visibly  cooling. 
^*At  least  you  cannot  deny  that  you 
would  marry  her  if  you  could  ;  you  can- 
not deny  that  you  love  her  ! " 

Thorn  hesitated  for  an  infinitesimal 
second  as  he  glanced  at  his  friend's  face, 
quivering  with  feeling.  **  Do  I  love  your 
wife  ?  "  he  repeated  slowly,  "no." 

The  last  word  came  with  a  slight  ef- 
fort. It  was  a  noble  lie — such  lies  as 
lead  to  heaven,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
tales  of  the  saints. 

"  As  to  marriage,"  he  continued  still 
slowly,  "  it  is  some  men's  destiny  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  will  ever  be  mine.  Julian, 
Adam  Heuer  died  to-day.  Dr.  Syden- 
ham said  he  was  as  black  as  an  Ethio- 
pian after  death.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
eo  to  the  country  to  take  up  his  unfin- 
ished work  for  a  couple  of  days." 

The  conversation  by  mutual  consent 
drifted  upon  other  topics,  and  shortly 
afterward  each  retired. 


The  heat  was  motionless  and  ponder- 
ous in  the  pest-smitten  city,  and  the 
heaviness  or  the  air  blunted  the  rum- 
bling of  wheels  and  the  reverberation  of 
footsteps  ;  the  lukewarm  river  ran  noise- 
less, thick  and  heavy,  and  occasional 
thunder-storms  came  up,  with  tepid 
bursts  of  perpendicular  rain ;  then  the 
sun  flamed  out,  the  pavements  steamed 
and  the  city  filled  with  a  sickly  odor. 

The  nights  began  with  an  acrid  heat, 
chilling  towards  morning,  and  with  the 
first  fire  of  day  from  the  city  to  the  chol- 
era cemeteries,  from  the  cholera  ceme- 
teries to  the  city,  that  interminable  pro- 
cession of  carriages,  hearses  and  mourn- 
ers commenced  to  circulate. 

"Todt;"  —  "Todt;"  —  "D^c6de;" 
— "  d^c^de  ;"— "  dead ;"— "  dead." 

Hamburg  glimmered  everywhere 
with  these  announcements ;  on  tele- 
graph poles,  on  the  government  mail 
boxes,  on  verandas,  over  street  lamps 
they  stared  at  one.  The  terror-stricken 
city  offered  up  its  sacrifices  each  day, 
and  the  faces  of  the  dead  were  black  as 
night. 

Ford  Thorn  had  gone  to  the  country 
and  Dr.  Crombie  returned  from  a  stroll 
through  the  deserted  streets  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  group  of 
little  children  were  playing  at  house- 
keeping with  some  peaches  and  a  melon 
on  the  street  comer  nearest  to  his  hotel, 
and  one  of  them,  a  mere  baby,  toddled 
to  his  feet  and  wiped  his  tiny  sticky  fin- 
ders with  satisfaction  upon  his  apron  as 
Crombie  passed  them. 

"Papa,  papa,  my  own  papa!"  cried 
the  little  four-year-old  looking  up,  and 
shouting  in  baby  English. 

Julian  paused.  It  was  his  own  little 
son.  With  a  passionate  movement  he 
strained  the  boy  to  his  heart.  How 
could  she  look  at  the  lad  and  forget  the 
father,  they  were  so  alike  ? 

"  Where  did  she  kiss  you,  this  morn- 
ing ? "  he  cried  brokenly,  almost  smoth- 
ering the  child  with  caresses.  He,  the 
baby,  had  remembered  his  father ;  the 
wife  and  mother  had  forgotten. 

A  carriage  drove  rapidly  up  the  side 
street,  stopping  at  the  pension  door. 
When  Mrs.  Crombie  alignted  from  it 
she  looked  for  a  brief  second  toward  the 
little  knot  of  children,  meaning  to  chide 
the  nurse  maid  severely  for  her  criminal 
carelessness  in  allowing  her  charge  to 
play  upon  a  street  where  cholera  fu-j 
nerals  were  passing  evfiiye&ay  moment^  IC 
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Her  voice  was  raised  to  call  the  baby  to 
her,  when  she  saw  the  approaching  fig- 
ure of  a  man  stoop  and  raise  the  child 
to  his  breast.  She  saw  the  movement 
and  heard  the  delighted  cry,  "Papa, 
papa."  Like  one  stricken  blind,  she 
reached  her  room. 

"  And  I  thought  he  had  f orgottten,  he 
is  so  young,"  she  said  to  herself,  while 
the  still  small  voice  put  in  an  intrusive 
whisper  :  "  It  is  his  father.  What  right 
have  you  to  teach  him  to  forget  ?"  She 
lay  back  in  the  chair  and  closed  her 
eyes,  not  even  removing  her  long  gloves 
and  hat.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake,  she  who  loved  to  be 
thought  just  ?  Was  it  true,  could  it  be 
true  what  some  women  said:  that  love 
could  pardon  anything,  everything  ? 

She  had  borne  her  sorrow  well.  If  she 
had  shed  tears,  they  were  the  fruit  of 
solitude  and  darkness,  no  one  ever  saw 
them.  The  beautiful  trusting  face  had 
grown  more  statuesque  perhaps,  the 
mouth  more  prone  to  sternness  and  sad- 
ness than  before.  When  the  first  intima- 
tion of  her  husband's  presence  had 
reached  her  a  few  nights  ago.  she  had 
been  deeply  surprised,  angered  perhaps 
a  little,  a  very  little  touched,  because  he 
looked  inexpressibly  aged  and  infinitely 
grief-stricken,  like  a  man  in  whose  heart 
was  utter  shipwreck. 

She  had  thought  to  insure  a  f orgetful- 
ness  he  would  plunge  into  the  wildest 
dissipation  or  brin^  upon  himself  a  scan- 
dal with  her  cousin ;  but  he  had  done 
neither,  and  he  was  here  in  Hamburg 
with  the  plague  on  all  sides,  near  to  her 
and  his  boy.  There  were  moments 
when  she  thought  of  him  in  the  first 
months  of  their  married  love,  and  at 
such  times  she  felt  that  she  would  give 
the  world  to  feel  the  warmth  and  fra- 
grance of  his  kisses;  but  those  moments 
were  terrible  to  her  and  full  of  shame, 
and  there  was  no  penance  she  would 
not  have  welcomed  to  banish  them  per- 
manently from  her  heart. 

After  a  time  the  little  fellow  came  in. 
She  looked  at  him  with  sharp  agony,  he 
was  so  like  his  father.  "  Mamma,  mam- 
ma," he  cried,  "  I  saw  my  papa,  my  own 
papa,  and  he  told  me  to  be  good  to  you 

and "    "  Stop  !  "she  cried  haughtily, 

"  you  forget  that  I  have  forbidden  you 
to  speak  of  him." 

"But,  mamma,"  pleaded  the  baby, 
standing  his  ground,  for  he  was  a  brave 
little  fellow, "  ma)m*t  I  go  and  bring  him 


home  ?     It  isn't  far,  he  lives' just  there." 

"You  are  never  to  speak  of  him,  I 
have  told  you,"  she  said  decisively. 
"  Some  day  when  you  have  grown  to  be 
a  man,  I  will  tell  you  why  your  father 
is  not  with  me." 

The  little  boy  was  sobered.  That  a 
great  grief  had  come  upon  his  mother 
he  realized  in  his  baby  way,  and  climb- 
ing upon  her  knee  now  he  patted  her 
cheeks  with  his  tiny  hands. 

"  Reggy  loves  you,"  he  said  endear- 
ingly, burrowing  his  round  chubby  face 
in  her  neck. 

And  she  held  him  passionately  to  her 
heart,  as  his  father  had  done  a  short 
time  before. 

"I  must  forget  everything^  else  but 

you,  mj  darling  I"  she  said  in  a  low 

tone,  with  her  arms  arotmd  the  child. 
*  «  m  «  « 

It  was  perhaps  ten  o'clock  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  Ford  Thorn  had  just 
returned,  when  a  small  boy  bearing  an 
envelope  presented  himself  at  Dr. 
Crombie's  room. 

"Something  for  you,  meinherr,"  he 
said  as  he  handed  the  letter. 

Julian  glanced  at  the  superscription 
and  recognized  the  chirography. 

"It  is  for  Mr.  Thorn,  his  room  is 
there,"  he  said,  and  as  the  boy  turned 
away  Julian  shut  the  door,  thinking  bit- 
terly to  himself  : 

"  So  she  writes  to  him." 

He  had  hardly  closed  the  door,  when 
Ford  Thorn  entered  without  knocking. 
"  Julian,"  he  exclaimed,  "  your  wife  has 
sent  for  me,  have  I  your  permission  to 
see  her." 

The  doctor  bowed  his  head  in  silence 
while  his  heart  beat  fast.  Throwing 
himself  into  a  seat,  he  stared  abstract- 
edly at  the  floor  before  him,  while  that 
faithful  watch-dog,  Memorjr,  unchained 
all  the  ghosts  which  Crombie  would  fain 
have  kept  resting  in  their  graves.  He 
remembered  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
seen  his  wife ;  it  was  at  an  evening 
party  and  she  had  worn  white  with 
white  flowers  in  her  hair  ;  and  then  the 
afternoon  he  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him,  how  she  had  said  "  yes  "  with  her 
eyes  looking  tenderly  and  gravely  into 
his,  there  was  no  pretending  that  she 
did  not  love  him  in  return,  as  she  said  : 
"  You  have  asked  me  to  wear  the  most 
precious  gifts  a  man  can  bestow  upon 
a  woman — your  name  and  your  hon- 
or.    God  help  me  t^keep  them  for  you 
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as  perfect  and  unsullied  as  you  gave 
them  into  mjr  charge." 

And  the  night  of  their  marriage  when 
she  whispered  to  him  as  they  were  being 
driven  to  the  depot:  "  Nothing  can  sep- 
arate us  in  all  our  lives,"  and  he  had 
crushed  her  to  him  as  he  answered: 
"Nothing." 

And  when  that  darling  link  between 
their  lives,  the  boy,  came  to  them  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  mother's  spirit  was 
about  to  embark  upon  that  unknown 
ocean  which  all  must  travel  at  last,  she 
had  drawn  Julian's  head  upon  her  bosom 
and  kissed  the  eyes  wet  with  tears. 

"  My  poor,  poor  boy,"  she  murmured, 
"  don't  cry  so. ;  love  the  babv  for  both 
of  us  and  make  him  as  good  a  man  as 
his  father." 

If  she  had  died  then,  he  thought 
fiercely,  she  would  still  have  been  his, 
and  he  would  know  that  no  other  had 
the  right  to  love  her  or  to  come  between 
them.  "  Can  she  have  forgotten  ? "  he 
wondered  in  astonishment.  **  Is  she  after 
all  like  other  women  who  can  put  one 
man  out  of  their  thoughts  with  the  old 
^love  he  has  held,  and  don  another  with 
Its  successor  ? " 

"  Can  she  have  forgotten  all,  every- 
thing that  we  have  been  to  each  other  ?" 
Blindly  and  stupidly  he  repeated  the 
question  to  himself,  while  he  thought 
desperateljr  of  certain  things  of  which 
he  would  hke  to  remind  her. 

It  was  perhaps  ten  minutes,  but  it 
had  been  to  him  as  a  century  when 
Thorn  came  again  hurriedly  into  the 
room. 

"Julian,  Julian,"  he  cried,  "  Reggy 
has  the  cholera  !  Your  wife  wants  you 
at  once." 

Mechanically  Crombie  seized  his  hat 
and  medicine  case  and  followed  his 
friend.  His  wife  wanted  him  ?  He 
had  no  wife.  How  long  since  she  had 
wanted  him  before  ?  Did  she  want 
him  now  ?  Could  she  feel  that  he 
wanted  her  every  minute  of  his  life? 

When  they  reached  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Crombie's  apartments  Julian  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  reality 
6f  the  situation.  Upon  the  ted  lay  the 
child  who  took  his  being  from  him,  and 
whose  little  form  in  perfect  health 
he  had  pressed  to  his  heart  but  yester- 
day, now  laid  low  with  the  dread 
plague  and  agonized  with  ungovernable 
thirst.  The  little  features  seemed  to  be 
shrunken,  and  the  eyes  so  much  like 


Julian's  never  moved,  but  gazed  fixedly, 
as  if  looking  away  into  the  depths  of 
that  world  to  which  the  little  sufferer 
was  speeding  his  way. 

The  German  physician  had  given  up 
all  hope ;  the  English  doctor  was  out 
of  town.  In  despair  the  mother  had 
thought  of  the  successful  American 
practitioner  across  the  road,  and  hastily 
summoned  her  old  friend  Mr.  Thorn 
for  advice. 

"  I  am  alone,"  she  said,  confusedly. 
"  My  child  is  dying  they  tell  me  ;  do  you 
think  Dr.  Crombie  could  help  him  ? " 

Even  in  her  agitation  Ford  Thorn 
saw  the  quick  blood  mount  to  cheeks, 
throat  and  temples  as  she  pronounced 
the  name  so  formally. 

"  I  have  more  faith  in  him  than  in 
anyone  else  in  the  world,"  he  answered. 
"  I  will  go  back  for  him  immediately," 
and  without  waiting  to  hear  her  speak 
again  he  summoned  his  friend. 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  said  the  mother  in 
affright  as  Crombie  entered.  "  I  should 
have  left  town  as  Dr.  Sydenham  com- 
manded." 

Julian  bowed  stiffly,  though  heaven 
knew  how  madly  he  longed  to  take  the 
speaker  in  his  arms  and  comfort  her. 
But  he  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to 
look  at  her,  and  swiftly  and  deftly  and 
with  few  questions  he  set  about  relief, 
bending  over  the  stricken  child  as  only 
a  father  could  do  and  administering 
the  medicines  with  a  firm  hand. 

Through  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
he  sat  there,  while  slowly  and  almost 
reluctantly  nature's  heat  returned  to 
the  little  body  and  the  functions  of  life 
seemed  to  regain  their  sway,  while 
Crombie  brought  to  bear  the  skill  of 
science  and  love  upon  the  child-patient, 
and  wrestled  with  the  deadly  epidemic. 

Only  once  did  he  notice  the  tremblmg 
woman  at  the  other  side  of  the  child's 
bed ;  then  it  was  to  remark  how  the 
night's  strain  had  told  upon  her. 

"  Go  and  rest  yourself,"  he  said, 
authoritatively,  remembering  certain 
frailties  in  her  health. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  leave  him  ? " 
she  asked,  reproachfully.  "He  is  my 
child.     I  cannot  rest  while  he  is  dying." 

"  He  is  also  my  child,"  answered 
Crombie,  defiantly. 

"  Will  he  live  ?    Can  you  save  him  ? " 
asked   the   mother.      She   felt,   despite 
herself,  the  faith  bom  of  close  and  in- 
timate knowledcfe.  tT/> 
^         Digitized  by  VJVJi^V  IV^ 
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Julian's  heart  throbbed  fiercely.  He 
raised  his  head  from  the  boy  and  looked 
full  into  her  eyes.  "  You  trusted  your- 
self to  me  when  he  was  bom,"  he  said, 
gravely  ;  "  trust  to  me  now,  and  take  the 
rest  you  are  so  needing.  He  is  no  worse. 
I  will  call  you  at  the  sligjhtest  change." 

They  had  scarcely  noticed  that  Thorn 
had  withdrawn  hours  before  and  left 
them  alone.  To  watch  the  woman  he 
loved  in  the  company  of  the  only  man 
she  had  ever  loved  was  more  than  Ford 
Thorn  could  bear. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety 
Orla  obeyed  Crombie's  words,  and  fell 
soon  into  a  light  slumber,  while  Julian 
watched  by  the  boy. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  he  exclaimed  aloud 
when  the  first  flicker  of  dawn  penetrat- 
ed the  apartment.  The  increased  full- 
ness of  the  child's  pulse,  and  the  flush 
of  life  which  took  the  place  of  the  leaden 
hue,  indicated  that  the  dreaded  enemy 
had  been  worsted  and  stolen  away  un- 
der cover  of  the  night.  In  his  joy  he 
kissed  the  little  face  so  like  his  own. 

Then  he  stepped  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  upon  the  chill,  venomous  va- 
por which  the  sun  would  soon  pierce 
furiously,  and  smelled  the  stale  odor  as 
of  dead  leaves  in  the  air. 

"Another  cholera- breeder,"  he  thought 
as  he  turned  away  and  drew  the  portiere 
behind  which  his  wife  was  sleeping. 

The  broad,  low  bed  stood  before  him 
holding  in  its  spacious  embrace  Orla's 
figure,  and  as  Crombie  gazed  upon  it,  a 
mad  longing  came  upon  him  to  seize  the 
slender  form  in  his  arms  and  compel 
her  to  believe  in  him. 

The  sleeper's  eyes  opened  drowsily 
with  the  instinctive  sense  perhaps  of 
being  watched,  then  she  rose  hurriedly 
and  approached  him.  "Worse?"  she 
asked  hastily.  "Tell  me  the  truth,  is 
there  no  hope  ? " 

For  answer  he  clasped  her  in  his  strong 
arms  as  she  would  have  passed  him,  and 
held  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Our  boy  lives,"  he  whispered,  "  and 
will  live.  Tell  me  the  truth,  is  there  no 
hope  for  his  father?" 


A  burning  blush  flooded  cheeks  and 
throat  as  she  lay  passive  for  an  instant 
in  his  embrace,  the  old  love-clasp  that 
she  knew  so  well.  After  all,  what  mat- 
tered anything  so  long  as  they  loved 
each  other? 

"  I  have  been  so  hard,  so  unforgiving, 
so  unpardoning,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"how  can  you  still  care?  Do  you 
know,"  she  said,  nervously  playing  with 
a  button  of  his  coat,  "  I  longed  for  you 
to  speak  to  me  last  night,  1  was  so 
frightened  about  Reggy;  and  when  you 
came  in  I  could  have  clung  to  you  and 
cried  like  a  child." 

"  My  precious  little  wife,"  said  Crom- 
bie solemnly,  as  he  pressed  her  head  to 
his  shoulder,  "no  other  woman  has  ever 
been  to  me  what  you  are,  no  other  wo- 
man ever  will  be.  If  I  wronged  you  at 
all  it  was  in  appearances.  I  am  telling 
you  Heaven's  own  truth,  and  I  want  you 
to  believe  it." 

Why  had  she  ever  doubted  him  ?  How 
could  she  ever  have  withheld  forgiveness 
no  matter  what  his  fault?  What  had 
changed  affairs  so  suddenly  and  restored 
her  confidence  ?  Could  it  have  been  the 
work  of  that  Supreme  magician,  who 
alone  rules  the  human  heart  ? 

"  But  you  love  me  better  than  appear- 
ances?" she  questioned  anxiously  and 
he  smiled  with  great  tenderness. 

"  I  love  you  as  I  have  ever  loved  you," 
he  answered,  "before  all  else  that  life 
can  offer,  dearer  than  manhood,  ambi- 
tion or  honor."  His  voice  was  deep  with 
emotion,  and  as  speech  failed  him  he 
drew  her  closer  and  yet  closer  in  his 
arms,  and  bowed  his  head  upon  her 
fragrant  hair. 

"When  can  we  go  home,  Julian?" 
questioned  his  wife,  as  they  walked  to- 
wards the  child's  bedside. 

The  little  fellow  gazed  up  at  them 
with  conscious  eyes,  as  they  stood  before 
him.  The  robust  health  of  his  childhood 
was  fast  asserting  itself. 

"  Papa !  mamma  !  "  he  cried  gleefully, 
"  will  vou  let  him  stay,  mamma  ? " 

Ana  Julian  and  his  wife  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  smile 
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MY    ADVENTURE    WITH    A    LION. 


BY    HERMAN    RAVE. 


ONG  before  I  became 

a  citizen  of  A ,  I 

had  been  a  keeper 
in  a  menagerie  for 
a  season,  and  suc- 
cessfully bullied  the 
lions  and  tigers  un- 
der my  care.  So  it 
was  little  wonder 
that,  while  we  were 
all  gathered  at  the 
armory  one  evening, 
I  should  boast  a  lit- 
tle of  my  ability  to 
handle  wild  animals. 
The  boys  laughed  incredulously,  and 
one  of  them  suggested  that  I  ought  to 

go  to  C y  where  a  circus  had  been 

wrecked  and  the  tigers  and  lions  had 
escaped ;  it  would  give  me  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  my  powers. 

"Perhaps  he  needn't  go  there,"  re- 
marked our  corporal.  "Some  of  the 
brutes  may  stray  over  this  way." 

There  seemed  to  be  little  likelihood 
of  such  an  event,  yet  after  we  had  parted 
and  I  walked  home  through  the  shaded 
streets,  where  the  electric  lights  and 
trees  made  queer  shadows,  the  corporal's 
remark  insisted  upon  coming  back  again 
and  again,  and  by  the  time  I  turned  the 
latch-key  and  let  myself  into  the  house, 
it  seemed  not  near  so  foolish  a  speech 
as  when  first  heard ;  indeed,  I  looked 
around  in  quick  alarm  at  a  soft  pit-a- 
patting  sound  behind  me,  and  there  was 
a  sense  of  relief  when  it  proved  to  be 
only  the  footstep  of  a  vagrant  dog. 

I  went  to  bed,  thinking  of  wrecked 
circuses,  roaming  lions  and  tigers,  and 
it  was  small  wonder  that  processions  of 
wild  animals  moved  through  my  dreams. 
Once,  when  I  woke  up  with  a  start 
after  some  unusually  disagreeable  play 
of  fancy,  I  wished  the  corporal's  remark 
and  all  the  circuses  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  But  the  vagaries  of  these  dreams 
were  to  be  topped  oflE  by  something 
more  realistic. 

Shortly  after  midnight  I  was  startled 
by  loud,  urgent  knocking,  and  the  sound 
of  some  one  ringing  the  door-bell  and 
at  the  same  time  pounding  upon  the 
door  as  if  trying  to  burst  it  open.  The 
people  of  the  house  had  been  awakened, 
and   were   running  down-stairs  to  see 


what  was  the  matter.  I  heard  the  street- 
door  opened  and  voices  talking  in  the 
hall ;  then  my  name  was  called,  and, 
hurriedly  dressing,  I  ran  down-stairs, 
fearing  some  g^eat  disaster. 

It  was  the  corporal.  By  the  dim, 
greenish  light  of  the  hall-lamp  his  face 
looked  positively  ghastly  with  fright. 
His  shoes  were  dusty,  as  it  he  had  walked 
along  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  his 
clothing  had  been  hastily  thrown  on — 
he  was  not  dressed. 

For  a  moment  I  looked  at  him  in 
amazement.  There  certainly  was  no 
fire ;  the  streets  were  too  quiet.  Had 
some  crime  been  committed  ?    But  no  ! 

"  Those  confounded  lions  of  that  Van 
Dander  show  are  in  town !  They've 
been  seen  by  a  number  of  persons  and 
the  whole  town  is  afraid  of  being  eaten 
up  !    Can  you  catch  them  ? " 

Could  I  catch  them  ?  As  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  domestic  kittens. 
The  question  tickled  me  in  its  supreme 
absurdity,  and  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter; Could  I  catch  them  ?  Of  course  I 
couldn't !  More  likely  they  could  catch 
me ! 

"  But  you  said  that  you  had  handled 
lions." 

"  Yes ;  in  a  ca^e,  well-fed,  and  by  day- 
light. But  this  IS  quite  a  diflEerent  mat- 
ter ! " 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  the  corporal  in  a 
tone  of  disgust,  "  I  thought  it  was  all 
brag,  that  talk  of  yours.  Then  we'll 
have  to  hunt  them  down  and  shoot  them. 
Good-night ! " 

"  Hold  on  ;  where  are  you  going  ? "  I 
cried,  stung  by  his  remark. 

"To  the  armory." 

"  Well,  wait  till  I  get  my  rifle  and  I'll 
go  along.  Perhaps  I  may  be  of  some 
service  anyhow." 

In  a  moment  I  procured  the  weapon 
and  as  we  stepped  from  the  house  I 
noticed  that  the  corporal  picked  up  a 
heavy  rifle  at  the  door. 

We  kept  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
reconnoitering  carefully  and  holding  our 
guns  in  readiness.  However,  beyond 
the  fantastic  shadows  cast  by  the  electric 
light,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The 
streets  were  absolutely  deserted. 

At  the  armory  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  were  gathered,  and 
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as  we  entered  they  received  us  with  a 
volley  of  questions. 

Had  we  seen  anything  ?  Had  we 
heard  anything  ?  No  ?  What  had  bet- 
ter be  done  then  ?  etc.,  etc. 

The  armory  was  a  long,  low  wooden 
building.  One  large  room  occupied  its 
entire  width.  At  the  farther  end  a 
couple  of  dressing-rooms  had  been  par- 
titioned off,  and  there  also  stood  a  bill- 
iard-table and  a  couple  of  benches. 

I  walked  toward  the  table  and,  lyin^ 
down  upon  it,  with  my  eyes  turned 
toward  the  door,  called  the  boys  up  for 
a  consultation,  for  they  appeared  to  ex- 
pect me  to  act  as  leader. 

They  stood  around  me  and  listened 
for  what  I  would  say,  but  before  a  word 
could  escape  my  lips  our  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  door.  It  was  slowly  very 
slowly  opening. 

A  strange  spell  held  us  bound,  gazing 
at  the  moving  door.     No  one  spoke. 

Suddenly  the  black  and  yellow  muz- 
zle of  a  gigantic  lion  was  thrust  through 
the  opening.  There  was  a  cry  of  terror 
from  the  men,  a  scampering  flight,  and 
I  was  left  alone  to  confront  the  terrible 
brute. 

There  was  absolutely  no  chance  for 
flight  had  I  wished  it,  though  I  did  not. 
A  strange,  horrible  fascination  was  upon 
me.  The  blazing  eyes  of  the  brute 
seemed  to  hold  me  with  a  mesmeric  in- 
fluence, from  which  I  could  not  with- 
draw. 

He  had  now  come  entirely  inside,  and 
stood  eyeing  me  steadily.  What  a  mag- 
nificent animal  he  was !  His  maned 
front  grand  and  kingly,  his  body  and 
limbs  massive,  yet  supple,  his  lashing 
tail  sinuously  graceful. 

For  a  moment — what  a  moment ! — he 
stood  thus  facing  me,  as  if  taking  my 
measure  and  in  evident  doubt  whether 
to  attack  me  forthwith  or  first  to 
explore  the  place. 

He  seemed  to  conclude  that  I  was 
securely  penned,  and  his  fierce  eyes  left 
mine  to  look  curiously  at  the  flaming 
|fas-jets.  It  was  but  a  second,  yet 
It  saved  me,  for  my  will-power  reas- 
serted itself,  and  everything  in  me  ral- 
lied to  the  contest  for  life,  which  was 
sure  to  come,  and  which  must  utterly 
depend  upon  my  nerve. 

I  raised  myself  slightly,  and  the  move- 
ment attracted  the  lion's  attention. 
Slowly  his  gaze  dropped  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  gas-jets.     His  eyes 


sought  mine,  and  with  catlike  cau- 
tion and  certainty  he  crawled  forward 
quivering,  with  a  slow,  sinuous  move- 
ment of  the  body,  till  he  crouched 
within  three  yards  of  me.  But  I  had 
shaken  off  that  fearful  numbing  in- 
fluence, and  had  steadily  met  the  blaz- 
ing fury  of  his  eyes  with  the  cold, 
stem  assertion  of  human  will.  His 
quivering  ceased.  He  crouched  motion- 
less. In  silence  we  gazed  at  each  other, 
how  long  I  cannot  tell,  for  in  that  terri- 
ble and  supreme  battle  of  human  will 
against  brute  instinct  every  sense  in  me 
was  merged  in  the  silent,  intense  effort 
to  compel  my  foe  to  lower  his  eyes  and 
acknowledge  me  his  master.  I  felt  that 
I  should  conquer.  Fear  gave  way  to  a 
savage  feeling  of  recklessness  and  exul- 
tation. 

My  eyes  did  not  waver,  and  the  tawny 
fire  of  his  orbs  tried  at  last  to  shrink 
away  from  me,  but  in  vain.  I  had  won, 
and  now  I  would  not  let  the  cowed 
brute  drop  his  eyes,  but  held  him  with  a 
power  as  inexplicable  to  myself  as  it 
was  to  him. 

His  limbs  relaxed  their  rigid  tension, 
and  awkwardly  he  tried  to  back  away 
from  a  fear  he  did  not  understand.  Had 
I  let  him  go  he  would  have  slunk  into 
the  street  like  a  whipped  cur  ;  but  I 
thought  of  the  sleeping  town. 

Without  changing  my  attitude  or  re- 
moving my  eyes,  I  called  softly  to  the 
corporal.  He  answered,  and  I  heard  a 
door  creak  behind  me.  The  lion  started, 
but  the  authority  of  my  look  still  held 
him. 

"  Quick,  corporal !  "  I  whispered,"  take 
true  aim — straight  into  the  lion's  eye. 
Shoot,  and  shoot  true  ;  for  heaven's  sake, 
shoot  true ! " 

For  answer  there  was  the  sharp  click 
of  a  gun-lock.  It  broke  the  spell  which 
had  held  the  brute,  and  with  a  terrific 
roar  he  raised  himself 'to  meet  the 
new  foe,  then  crouched  for  the  spring. 
Vainly  I  tried  to  catch  his  eyes.  Would 
the  corporal  never  shoot !  I  felt  then 
the  fearful  agony  of  suspense  and 
death ! 

Ah !  A  sharp  crash,  a  reverberating 
roar,  the  hurtling  of  a  tawny  mass 
against  and  over  me — and  I  awoke  from 
the  most  awful  dream  of  my  life  to  find 
my  mastiff  cuddling  his  affectionate 
head  against  my  face. 

The  Van  Dander  lions  never  came  to 
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I  WILL  intro- 
duce  you 
to  Hilda 
through  the 
letter  that 
made  her 
known  to  me. 
It  is  from  my 
friend,  Frank 
Hunt,  who  was 
visiting  cous- 
ins of  mine  at 
a  country 
house  near  a  little  village  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  My  business  in  New 
York  detained  me  all  that  lovely  spring- 
time, and  Frank's  many  well-mtended 
letters  only  made  my  fate  all  the 
harder  to  bear. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  now  you  will  hear 
at  length  what  has  happened  to  me  here. 
You  know  I'm  not  much  good  at  losing 
my  heart,  but  by  Jove,  I'm  mightily 
afraid  I  shall  be  done  for  if  I  stay  the 
exfra  two  weeks  your  dear  aunt  has 
asked  me.  And  who  do  you  suppose  is 
the  unlucky  thief  ?  Why,  the  eighteen- 
year-old  daijghter  of  a  kind  of  gentle- 
man farmer  down  here.  Joseph  Brown 
his  name  is;  you  may  have  heard  of 
him.  You  are  grinning  with  delight 
at  the  idea  of  my  not  being  as  proof  as 
I  have  boasted,  but  when  I  tell  you  of 
the  first  time  I  met  her,  you  will  see  that 
I  have  reason  to  be  vanquished.  Ex- 
cuse all  this  enthusiasm  ;  she  is  worth  it, 
you  know. 

**  The  first  day  it  let  up  raining  last 
week  your  cousin  asked  me  to  try  a  new 
horse  of  hers,  and  I  rode  out  next  morn- 
ing, taking  fence  and  ditch  in  spite  of 
the  m-ud.  No  one  was  in  sight,  until 
from  out  the  woods  not  far  oflE,  came 
a  horse,  mounted,  I  shortly  discov- 
ered, by  a  young  girl.  The  beast 
seemed  decidedly  restive  as  he  came 
from  the  woods.  He  reared  and  kicked 
about  a  good  bit,  then  came  across  the 
field  in  my  direction,  toward  a  pretty 
high  fence.  For  a  second  I  was  alarmed, 
for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  un- 
attended females  riding  cross-country, 
and  thought  the  rider  might  have  lost 
control  over  him,  but  in  another  second 
I  saw  how  much  I  was  mistaken.     The 


horse  took  the  fence  like  a  bird,  and  was 
coming  toward  the  field  where  I  stood 
unobserved.  I  looked  at  the  next  fence  ; 
it  was  more  than  four  feet  high,  with 
an  ugly  ditch  on  this  side  that  the  girl 
might  not  see.  On  they  came  at  a  gallop, 
slowing  up  as  they  reached  the  fence. 
*  Look  out  for  the  ditch,'  I  called  out. 
The  girl  either  heard  not  or  heeded 
not.  The  horse  rose  to  the  jump,  and  a 
moment  more  was  down  in  the  ditch.  I 
was  by  them  in  an  instant,  but  the  girl 
was  up  even  sooner.  When  the  horse 
was  on  his  feet  unhurt  I  looked  at  the 
young  Amazon  by  my  side. 

"  She  struck  your  poor  smitten  pal  as 
being  the  finest  girl  he  ever  looked  on. 
Her  habit  was  covered  with  mud,  her 
hat  off,  and  her  hair  blowing  about  in  the 
most  charmingly  curly  disorder.  It  is,  by 
the  way,  a  golden  brown,  and  always 
looks  prettiest  when  a  trifle  mussed.  She 
is  tall  and  graceful  as  Diana.  (Heavens, 
how  poetical  we  are  growing!)  She 
looked  at  me  with  great  dark  eyes,  and 
a  slight  smile  of  the  reddest  and  most 
tempting  lips  you  can  imagine.  Her 
clear  skin  was  slightly  dabbed  with 
mud,  which  showed  the  delicacy  of  her 
coloring  more  plainly.  *  Thank  Heaven, 
you  are  not  hurt,'  I  said.  *  No,*  she 
laughed  carelessly,  *  I  never  am.'  *Didn*t 
you  see  the  ditch  ? '  I  said.  *  Yes,  but  I 
hoped  Loma  could  take  it.  Thank 
you,'  she  added,  as  I  helped  her  into  the 
saddle,  and  without  another  word  she 
was  gone.  Quite  evidently  she  cared 
for  my  assistance  no  further,  and  I  rode 
slowly  home,  seeing  only  that  fair,  mud- 
bespattered  vision. 

"To  my  delight  I  found  from  Miss 
Miller  that  the  young  Amazon  (who  was 
Miss  Brown)  was  to  be  at  the  dinner 
Mrs.  Billy  Earl  was  giving  the  next 
night.  And  there  she  was,  another  sort 
of  a  vision,  dressed  simply  and  very  ar- 
tistically in  a  rather  original  style. 

"Since  then,  as  you  may  imagine,  I 
have  seen  her  often,  especially  when 
riding.  She  is  a  perfect  horsewoman, 
but  frightfully  reckless,  a  queer  girl, 
and  decidedly  original.  She  adores  her 
father,  who  spoils  her.  She  lives  alone 
with  him,  and  he  is  her  only  relative. 

They  tell  me    she  has   refused   many  > 
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proposals,  and  is  firm  in  her  determina- 
tion always  to  enjoy  her  present  inde- 
pendence with  her  father.  She  is  aw- 
fully clever,  of  course,  and  teaches  a 
little  school  composed  of  poor  country 
children,  all  for  the  love  of  humanity, 
though  love  for  the  adult  male  portion 
seems  to  be  lacking.  She  does  not  ob- 
ject to  our  companionship,  apparently, 
on  occasions  and  in  a  bon  camarade  sort 
of  way,  but  is  horribly  indifferent  to  us 
unfortunates  individually. 

"  Apparently  one  of  my  lady's  favor- 
ite maxims  is  *  Early  to  bed,  early  to 
rise.*  Imagine  me  scouring  the  country 
three  mornings  a  week  at  seven  o'clock 
in  search  of  her.  You  see  I  have  it  with 
a  vengeance.  She  is  all  independence, 
none  of  the  flirt  in  her,  and  yet  at  times 
she  is  charmingly  coquettish,  and  there 
—  Oh,  well,  you  may  be  tired  of  my 
rhapsodies,  so,  dear  old  man,  au  revoir. 

"  Frank  H." 

After  his  two  weeks  at  my  relatives* 
Frank  spent  two  more  at  Mrs.  Earl's, 
who  was  a  firm  friend  of  his,  and  then 
one  day  he  walked  in  upon  me  and  told 
me  his  tale  of  woe.  He  had  been  re- 
fused, poor  fellow.  I  knew  that  at  a 
glance,  but  the  story  of  his  refusal  was 
unusual. 

He  had  seen  Miss  Brown  constantly  ; 
she  had  grown  very  friendly  with  him, 
and  they  rode  and  drove  together  nearly 
every  day.  Finally  she  even  let  him 
come  to  her  little  school  and  play  with 
the  children.  One  day  she  gave  a  pic- 
nic for  "her  children,"  as  she  called 
them,  and  Frank  did  not  have  to  beg 
long  before  she  consented  to  let  him 
come.  That  day  he  felt  encouraged,  and 
almost  thought  she  loved  him.  After 
the  picnic  was  over  he  drove  her  home, 
and  then  they  sat  together  on  the  ver- 
anda, and  he  told  her  he  should  proba- 
bly leave  in  a  few  days. 

"  But  you  will  come  back  soon,  sure- 
ly ? "  She  said  it  hastily,  and  he  sa^ 
her  color  rise  suddenly  as  she  looked 
away  from  him. 

"Not  this  year,"  Frank  said.  "Will 
you  promise  to  miss  me  a  little  ? " 

Hilda  had  recovered  herself,  and 
laughingly  said,  "  Of  course !  What  a 
question  !    I  shall  miss  you  very  much." 

Frank  regretted  her  regained  self-pos- 
session, and  asserted  that  he  really 
must  leave  in  the  first  train  the  next 
morning,  and  must  say  good-by.  Then, 
Frank  assured  me,  though  it  was  dusk 


and  he  could  not  see  plainly,  he  could 
almost  swear  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes  as  he  held  her  little  hand  and  said 
good-by.  And  wonderful  fact,  that 
little  hand  remained  quite  quietly  in  his 
for  several  minutes,  as  with  a  trembling 
voice — Frank  did  swear  it  trembled — 
she  said  good-by. 

On  account  of  this  unusual  submis- 
siveness,  Frank  took  courage  and  said, 
"  Aren't  you  a  bit  sorry  I'm  leaving, 
and  for  so  long  ? " 

There  was  a  whispered  "  Yes,"  and 
Frank  continued  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  though  I  ought 
to  leave  to-morrow,  yet,  I  am  so  sorry 
to  go  that  if  you  would  only  tell  me  to 
stay  I  would  wait  another  week.  Do 
ask  me  to  ?    Please  say  just  one  word  ?" 

"  Stay,"  she  said,  softly. 

Frank  impulsively  kissed  the  hand 
he  still  held,  but  Hilda  quickly  recalled 
her  independence. 

"That  is  really  too  gallant,  an  old 
fashion  I  never  could  l^ar ;  but  I  am 
glad  you  will  wait  another  week.  We 
can  have  some  more  racing.  But  it  is 
very  late,  and  I  ought  to  dress." 

"That,  I  suppose,  is  a  dismissal  for. 
me,"  said  Frank,  very  much  piquedjand 
taking  the  hint,  he  left  the  veranda 
and  drove  away. 

The  week  that  follower!  poor  Frank 
was  very  much  teased  by  this  young 
lady  of  many  moods.  One  dajr  she  was 
enchantingly  sweet  and  gracious;  the 
next  she  was  a  merry,  laughing  child, 
treating  him  as  a  favorite  playmate ; 
another,  she  would  be  serious,  almost 
sad,  and  yet  kind;  again  she  would 
quiz  him  unmercifully,  and  on  other 
unhappy  days  for  Frank  she  would  be 
absolutely  disdainful. 

But  the  day  before  he  left  she  was  in 
a  pleasing  mood,  and  Frank  decided  he 
must  know  his  fate.  So  as  they  rode 
along  together  he  told  her  (and  he  did 
it  eloquently,  I  am  sure)  that  he  loved 
her,  and  asked  her  if  there  was  any 
hope. 

What  did  this  strange  and  change- 
able girl  do  then  ?  She  laughed  lightly, 
and  with  a  roguish  look  m  her  dark 
eyes,  turned  to  Frank  and  suggested 
they  should  have  a  race  (the  road  was 
straight  and  soft)  to  the  red  bam  he 
could  see  at  a  distance. 

"If  you  win,"  she  said,  "I  am  the 
prize ! " 
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it,  lie  said,  only  to  provoke  him,  know- 
ing how  much  the  better  horse  she  had. 

He  was  preparing  a  dignified  refusal, 
he  said,  when  the  wretched  flirt  gave 
him  such  a  beseeching  look,  and  said 
"  Do  try  !  "  so  prettily,  that  all  he  could 
do  was  to  consent,  and  away  they  went. 

Then  Frank  dramatically  described 
the  race :  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  wild  feeling  that  if  he  killed  his  horse 
he  would  win,  and  cheat  this  cruel  maid. 

He  tore  on,  belaboring  his  poor  steed, 
and  making  him  run  faster  than  he  ever 
had  before,  or  ever  should  again.  "  On, 
my  beauty,  on  ! "  he  whispered.  "  We 
will  win  her  yet!  On,  faster,  faster 
still !  "  and  the  horse  seemed  to  under- 
stand, Frank  said,  and  quickened  his 
speed. 

But,  alas  !  Hilda  was  several  yards 
ahead,  and  her  favorite  horse.  Fleet, 
who  seemed  to  wish  to  save  his  mis- 
tress, flew  faster  and  faster.  Then, 
when  Frank  had  gained  a  little,  Hilda 
looked  over  her  shoulder  anxiously, 
her  face  flushed  with  excitement,  and 
urged  her  horse  still  more.  As  they 
neared  the  bam  the  dust  was  flying 
and  the  wind  whistling  in  their  ears. 
Hilda  was  gaining  at  every  long  bound, 
until  of  a  sudden  Fleet  stumbled,  tried 
vainly  to  recover  himself,  and  a  moment 
more  was  lying  in  the  dust.  Almost 
before  he  lav  sprawled  on  the  ground 
Frank  had  flown  past  and  reached  the 
bam.  Then  he  hurried  back  to  where 
Hilda  was  vainly  trying  to  make  Fleet 
get  up. 

She  looked  at  him,  her  dark  eyes 
blazing. 

"  I  have  won,"  he  exclaimed  joyfully, 
"  and  won  fairly  !    Have  I  not  ? " 

"Certainly;  but  perhaps  before  you 
gloat  over  your  victory  you  will  help 
me.  See  what  has  happened  to  Fleet." 
Her  voice  was  icy,  her  glance  still  more 
so,  and  Frank  said  he  then  realized  dis- 
consolately that  she  did  not  love  him. 

It  proved  that  Fleet  had  broken  his 
leg.  Poor  Fleet,  he  had  disappointed 
his  mistress  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
Hilda  was  broken-hearted.  She  sat  by 
the  horse  while  Frank  went  for  help, 
and  waited  until  the  veterinary  had  de- 
cided that  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
that  poor  Fleet  must  be  shot.  Then 
Frank  took  her  home,  but  she  was  abso- 
lutely silent  all  the  way  and  rushed  to 
her  room  without  a  word,  leaving  him 
standing  in  the  hall. 


The  next  day  Frank  went  to  see  her, 
thinking  that  after  all  perhaps  he  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  her  conduct 
was  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
her  losing  her  favorite  horse.  So  with 
heightened  spirits  he  waited  for  her  to 
come  down. 

In  a  few  moments  she  appeared.  She 
had  been  crying,  and  was  quite  pale. 
"My  poor  darling,"  said  Frank  softly, 
going  up  to  her. 

This  was  stupid  of  him,  and  I  told 
him  so,  but  he  said  nothing  would  have 
made  any  difference  to  that  heartless 
flirt. 

She  flushed  deeply  and  remarked  in 
as  icy  a  tone  as  she  had  used  the  day  be- 
fore, "  Don't  pretend  you  sympathize 
with  me,  Mr.  Hunt.  Give  me  credit  for 
enough  intelligence  to  understand  that 
of  course  you  can  only  rejoice  at  Fleet's 
death,  since  it  gave  you  your  horrible 
victory." 

Now  Frank  is  one  who  has  always 
been  made  much  of  by  women,  and  his 
pride  and  anger  rose  as  Hilda  said  this. 
He  told  me  that  he  then  understood  she 
hated  the  thought  of  marrying  him,  and 
had  been  only  amusing  herself  at  his 
expense  all  those  weeks.  He  said  to  her 
quite  calmly  and  in  a  much  icier  tone 
than  hers,  he  assured  me,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  most  humbly.  Miss  Brown,  I  did 
not  think  you  would  re^et  my  victory 
so  deeply,  but  do  not  imagine  that  I 
will  take  our  agreement  seriously ;  the 
horrible  victory  was,  after  all,  an  unfort- 
unate accident,  and  I  might  have  under- 
stood you  intended  to  refuse  me  defi- 
nitely yesterday.     Good  morning." 

That  was  the  end  of  poor  Frank's 
story.  He  had  since  taken  passage  for 
Europe. 

In  December  Frank  came  back.  He 
imagined  he  was  entirely  cured  of  his 
broken  heart,  and  that  all  that  was  left 
was  a  great  bitterness  toward  all  the  fair 
sex,  and  toward  one  in  particular.  I 
saw  further.  He  still  suffered,  in  spite 
of  his  feigned  indifference. 

In  the  spring  I  had  the  luck  to  have 
a  month's  vacation  given  me.  I  say  in 
the  spring,  but  my  vacation  did  not  be- 
gin till  the  first  of  June,  and  I  was  going 
to  stay  with  the  Millers.  It  would  be 
my  turn  to  make  Hilda's  acquaintance. 

One  day,  to  my  astonishment,   as  we 

were  lunching  at  my  club,  Frank  said, 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  I 

have  half  a  mind  to  go  to  the  country 
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with  you — Lillie  Earl  has  asked  me  to 
stay  with  her.  She  says  it's  very  gay 
there  now  and  will  be  all  summer."  I 
guessed  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  go,  for,  after  all,  he  would 
have  to  go  some  time  and  might  as  well 
get  it  over  with.  So  the  first  week  in  June 
we  set  off  together,  Frank  in  a  gav  enough 
mood  at  first,  but  growing  decidedly 
quiet  toward  the  end  of  our  journey. 

For  some  days  Frank  and  I  did  not 
meet.  My  cousins  spoke  to  me  of  Hilda, 
and  said  Frank  had  had  a  tremendous 
flirtation  with  her.  She  had  not  been 
away  from  the  country  but  once  all 
winter,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  at 
all  for  the  present  gayeties,  so  they  had 
almost  thought  it  serious.  "  But  she  is 
coming  to  our  dinner  party  next  week," 
Mamie  added. 

The  next  day  Frank  and  I  rode  to- 
gether. On  our  way  home  we  saw  a 
horsewoman  coming  toward  us.  Before 
I  could  distinguish  the  rider  I  saw  from 
Frank's  face  that  it  must  be  Hilda. 

As  she  drew  near  I  saw  she  was  as 
charming  as  Frank  had  said — in  fact 
much  more  charming.  She  flushed  all 
over  at  recognizing  Frank,  and  how  her 
eyes  shone  as  she  smiled  her  welcome  ! 
He  only  gave  her  a  very  civil  bow  and 
passed  on. 

"  That  is  she,"  he  said  indefinitely,  as 
we  rode  along. 

"  Miss  Brown,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  I 
answered.  "I  knew  that  at  a  glance. 
Your  taste  was  good."  He  scowled  so 
angrily  that  I  said  no  more. 

They  met  oftener  after  that,  and 
Frank  seemed  to  desire  rather  than 
shun  meeting  her,  though  he  showed  her 
not  the  slightest  attention.  He  was 
civil,  and  coldly  so  at  that.  If  she  cared 
at  all  for  him  he  was  having  his  revenge 
in  full,  for  as  I  watched  the  girl  I  grew 
more  and  more  to  feel  that  she  probably 
did  care  for  him. 

I  set  myself  to  make  friends  with  Miss 
Brown,  and  I  was  more  successful  than 
at  first  I  dared  to  hope,  perhaps  because 
she  knew  I  was  Frank's  greatest  chum. 
It  was  a  delightful,  perhaps  even  a 
dangerous  occupation,  for  she  had  al- 
most more  fascination  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  woman.  At  times  she 
seemed  pleased  to  hear  me  talk  of  him, — 
I  was  careful  not  to  make  him  the  topic 
of  conversation  too  often, — and  again  she 
would  wear  a  bored  air  and  say  rather 
cold  things  of  him. 


I  found  she  was  fond  of  beingsarcas- 
tic  when  she  spoke  of  men.  Was  not 
that  a  sign  of  a  sore  heart  ?  I  watched 
carefully.  Dear  little  Hilda!  Those  were 
hard  days  for  her.  How  often  have  I 
seen  her  among  a  party  of  horsemen, 
cast  furtive  glances  at  Frank  riding 
ahead  with  another  girl  whom  he,  poor 
fellow,  talked  to  more  earnestly  perhaps 
because  he  knew  Hilda  might  be  re- 
garding him. 

Frank  was  miserable,  too,  in  those  days. 
At  last  he  told  me  he  was  tired  of  the 
country,  and  would  remain  only  till  the 
end  of  the  week.  "  I  have  accomplished 
what  I  came  for,"  he  added. 

"  You  have  made  her  believe  you  are 
indifferent,"  I  said,  "  but  you  are  not  in- 
different, and  neither  is  she.  Take  my 
advice  and  try  once  more.*' 

"  Rubbish!"  he  said  angrily.  "  If  you 
are  my  friend  you  will  not  speak  of  her 
again." 

He  left  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  at  Bar  Harbor. 
One  day  when  I  was  calling  on  Hilda 
I  happened  to  mention  this. 

"  What !    Gone  ? "  was  all  she  said. 

He  had  never  called,  not  even  to  say 
good-by. 

I  left  the  country  after  more  than  a 
month's  stay,  parting  great  friends  with 
Miss  Brown.  I  believe  she  liked  me 
sincerely,  and  yet  there  was  something 
in  her  regard  for  me  that  made  me  pity 
her  with  all  my  heart. 

One  September  day  as  I  read  the 
paper  my  eye  came  across  a  passage 
telling  of  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Brown,  a 
horse  fancier,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  read 
it  hurriedly,  and  it  proved  as  I  feared. 
Hilda's  father  had  died  suddenly,  leav- 
ing her  alone  in  the  world.  As  soon  as 
1  could  collect  my  thoughts  I  wrote  to 
her.  How  I  pitied  the  girl,  left  without 
one  near  relation  or  friend.  As  I 
thought  of  her  more  and  more,  I  de- 
cided to  get  away  somehow  and  go  to 
her.  Any  friend  would  be  better  than 
none  at  this  time;  and  besides  being  her 
friend,  I  was  Frank's. 

I  found  her  even  more  prostrated 
with  grief  than  I  had  imagined.  She 
was  entirely  alone.  She  had  had  an 
elderly  lady  with  her,  a  friend  of  her 
father,  for  two  weeks,  and  when  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  Hilda  would  have 
no  one. 

She  seemed  ^lad  to  see  me.     "  You 
are  my  best  fnend,  I  really  believe,"    , 
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she  said — **  I  know  how  hard  it  was  for 
you  to  come."  How  simply  she  said  it, 
and  how  sad  her  pretty  face  was  ! 

She  was  much  changed.  She  seemed 
crushed,  and  bore  it  in  a  dazed  way  I 
could  not  bear  to  see.  "  If  Frank  were 
only  here,"  I  thought,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  ask  Hilda  where  he  was, 
for  I  thought  he  must  have  written  her. 
The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  when  I 
asked  her,  though  she  brushed  them 
away,  and  her  voice  was  hard  as  she 
said  :  "  He  has  never  written  me,  or  even 
sent  me  a  word.  He  is  not  my  friend, 
and  yet  once  I  knew  him  so  well." 

I  was  astounded  ;  it  was  unlike  him  ; 
his  heart  must  have  softened  toward 
her  in  her  sorrow. 

One  day  when  I  was  with  her  I  saw 
her  grow  very  ugly  and  lose  her  temper 
entirely  toward  a  farmer's  wife  who  had 
been  too  interfering.  After  the  woman 
had  left,  Hilda  turned  impulsively  and 
said  :  "  I  am  ashamed — ashamed  to  have 
you  see  me  lose  all  self-control.  I 
thought  I  was  growing  stronger.  My 
horrible  temper  once  changed  all  my 
life — I  am  lonely."  She  burst  into  tears, 
unnerved  and  beyond  all  self-control. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her 
unable  to  restrain  her  grief.  I  tried  to 
comfort  her,  and  ended  by  saying,  "I 
understand.  It  is  about  Frank  you 
spoke,  but  I  will  make  it  right." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  she  said, 
rising  before  me,  her  face  filled  with 
anger.  "  As  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  I 
command  you  never  to  breathe  what  I 
said  in  a  moment  of  weakness.  Never 
breathe  it  to  any  one — ^to  him  above  all." 
Then  the  tears  again  came  to  her  eyes, 
as  she  added  humbly :  "  I  beg  of  you, 
dear  friend,  as  you  value  my  friendship, 
promise  me  you  will  never  speak  of  it." 
What  could  I  do  but  promise  ? 

Another  week  and  I  was  again  in 
New  York,  and  on  the  first  of  October 
Frank  again  put  in  an  appearance.  A 
bright  idea  flashed  across  my  mind.  I 
would  ask  him  why  he  had  never  writ- 
ten ;  I  could  at  least  tell  him  how  his 
rudeness — I  would  call  it  abominable 
rudeness — ^had  hurt  Hilda's  feelings,  and 
with  all  the  eloquence  I  could  muster 


I  would  describe  her  grief.  At  a  lucky 
opportunity  would  tell  him  of  my  need 
of  a  horse,  and  how  I  should  like  to  get 
one  of  Hilda's,  and  say  I  wished  he 
would  do  me  the  favor  of  getting  it. 
It  would  only  take  him  a  day  or  two. 
The  horse  business  must,  of  course, 
be  warily  done ;  not  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  as  Hilda's  grief  and  his 
rudeness. 

Strange  to  say,  my  sly  scheme  finally 
succeeded.  After  a  time  I  received  a 
hasty  note  from  Frank  saying  he  was  oflE 
for  the  country  to  get  me  my  horse,  and 
to  apologize  to  Miss  Brown  for  his 
rudeness. 

It  seems  that  Frank  waited  only  a 
few  hours  after  his  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try before  starting  to  accomplish  his 
mission.  He  waited  in  the  library  only 
a  moment  or  two  before  Hilda  came 
in,  very  pale  and  looking  lovelier  than 
ever,  of  course,  he  thought,  in  her  black 
gown.  She  greeted  him  coldly,  but 
how  that  hand  that  he  had  not  held 
for  so  long  trembled  in  his!  Frank's 
excuses  were  well  given,  but  Hilda  re- 
ceived them  coldly,  and  Frank  was  awed 
both  by  her  sadness  and  her  coldness — 
so  completely  awed  that  for  a  few  min- 
utes there  was  silence. 
"  You  must  be  lonely." 
How  tender  Frank's  voice  was  as  he 
said  that,  and  how  filled  his  eyes  were 
with  sympathy  as  he  looked  into  hers. 

"I  am,"  she  said,  withdrawing  her 
gaze,  and  her  voice  shook  slightly. 

"  But  you  will  not  be  lonely  always  ; 
you  will  marry." 

"  Never,"  said  Hilda,  but  not  as  firmly 
as  she  meant  to. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  Frank  said  hur- 
riedly, "for  there  is  only  one  man  I 
should  be  willing  to  see  you  marry,  and 
you  would  not  marry  him.  But  why 
are  you  so  determined  ?" 

Hilda's  cheek  was  no  longer  pale,  and 
her  voice  was  more  unsteady  than  ever 
as  she  answered :  "  Because  the  only 
man  I  ever  loved  I  lost  through  my 
horrible  temper."  She  looked  up  at 
him — and  there  is  no  need  to  follow 
them  any  further. 

Frank  forgot  to  buy  my  horse 
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IN  Outing  for  March  I  described  the 
construction  of  an  inexpensive  and 
serviceable  canoe  for  cruising  under 
paddle.  As  there  is  no  question  re- 
garding the  growing  popularity  of  the 
modern  sailing  canoe,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  describe  and  explain  the  methods  by 
which  an  amateur  may  build  a  useful 
craft  of  the  latter  class.  To  gain  stability 
for  sail  carrying,  elements  different  from 
those  required  for  paddling  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  canoe,  and  in  order 
to  combine  them  so  as  to  allow  either 
mode  of  propulsion  some  sacrifice  in  the 
respective  qualities  is  necessary.  Hence 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  addition  of 
sails,  centerboard  and  rudder,  changes 
the  character  of  the  craft.  Of  course  ac- 
cording to  modern  decree  such  a  vessel 
maintains  its  place  in  aquatic  nomencla- 
ture as  a  canoe,  since  it  can  be  propelled 
by  a  paddle. 

The  canoe  to  be  considered  oflEers  a 
design  that  has  shown  ability  in  rough 
water  sailing,  and  it  furthermore  ac- 
commodates two  persons  comfortably 
in  paddling.  In  this  boat  the  clinker 
mode  of  build  is  described,  for,  owing 
to  the  more  perpendicular  stem  and 
stern,  the  former  style  of  construction 
is  not  so  well  adapted.  Here,  also,  sep- 
arately built  stem  and  stern  pieces  are 
got  out  and  joined  to  a  keel,  in  all  of 
which  a  groove  or  rabbet  is  cut  to  receive 
the  edge  of  planking.  The  keel  is  of 
clear  oak  three-quarters  inch  thick  and 
four  or  five  inches  wide,  tapering  to  one 
inch  where  it  joins  stem  and  stern.  Cut 
the  stem  and  stern  pieces  from  hackma- 
tack root,  or  saw  out  of  oak  plank  one 
inch  thick.  Join  to  the  keel  by  a  long 
square  splice  after  cutting  the  rabbet. 
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This  boat  may  be  built  bottom  up  on 
the  stocks,  the  molds  having  been 
properly  secured  in  place.  Figs.  2  and 
3  show  the  joining  of  stem  and  stem  to 
keel,  the  rabbet  groove  and  a  rudder. 
Fig.  4  shows  top  of  stem  and  stern 
planking  and  rabbet. 

The  planking  will  be  a  quarter  inch 
thick,  put  on  five  or  six  streaks  to  the  side 
and  each  lapping  the  one 
below  for  five-eighths  of  an 
inch.  To  take  the  spiling 
for  shaping  the  planks,  care 
and  patience  are  required. 
The  spiling  staflE  or  batten 
is  cut  out  of  one  quarter 
inch,  or  less,  soft 
wood  the  length  ^^^r^^^j^, 
of  the  gunwale 
line  and  four  or  five  inches  wide.     Tack 


the  staff  to  the  molds  and  shape  it  roughly 
to  the  rabbet  line,  a  couple  of  trials  will 
get  it  near  enough.  Tack  it  on  again 
so  it  will  lie  roughly 
along  the  rabbet 
line.  Now  with  a 
rule  and  pencil  draw 
a  straight  mark 
across  the  staff,  the 
rabbet  and  the  stem ; 
continue  this  every 
two  inches  until 
the  straighter 
part  of  keel  is 
reached,  where 
the  marks  may  be  four  inches  apart  and 
so  on  to  the  end  at  the  stern.  See  Fig. 
4j4,  At  one  of  the  marks  along  the  fore 
part  make  a  cross  (X)  on  the 
staff  line  and  also  on  the  stem 
to  determine  its  place,  and 
called  the  surmark.  These 
lines  insure  setting  the  com- 
passes to  transfer  the  spiling 
to  the  plank.  Tajce  the  com- 
passes and  set  the  points,  say 
two  and  a  half  inches,  and 
sweep  a  circle  on  the  staff 
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so  that  if  the  points  become  acci- 
dently  changed  they  can  be  reset.  One 
point  of  the  compasses  is  then  set  at  the 
pencil  line  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  rab- 
bet and  the  other  pricks  a  point  on  the 
staff  on  the  contmuation  of  the  line. 
Apply  the  compasses  in  succession  to 
all  the  lines  along  the  staff  and  rabbet. 
Mark  with  chalk  on  the  staff  the  posi- 
tion of  each  mold  and  then  remove  the 
staff.  Lay  it  on  the  board  you  will  cut 
the  plank  from,  tack  it  fast  and  then 
with  the  compasses  reverse  the  measure- 
ments, that  IS,  place  one  point  on  the 
prick  spot  on  the  staff  and  prick  the 
board  for  the  plank  with  the  other 
point  which  will  correspond  to  the  edge 
of  the  rabbet  line  where  it  met  while 
the  staff  was  fastened  to  the  molds. 
Mark  also  on  the  plank  the  surmark  and 
the  position  of  the  molds  as  marked  on 
the  staff.  Remove  the  staff,  bend  a  bat- 
ten to  the  prick  points  on  the  plank  and 
draw  the  pencil  line.  Saw  to  the  line  and 
the  shape  will  be  ^ven  of  the  garboard 
where  it  lies  along  the  rabbet.  Set  off 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  garboard 
where  the  positions  of  the  molds  are 
marked  the  width  of  plank  to  its  upper 
edge  and  bend  a  batten  through  the 
points,  allowing  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
for  the  lap.  To  get  the  proper  widths, 
take  a  thin  board  of  the  widths  desired, 
tack  it  at  stations  3  and  4,  bend  the  ends 
down  over  the  rabbet  at  stem  and  stem 
and  tack.  Mark  alon^  the  upper  straight 
edge  of  the  plank  its  intersection  on  each 
mold.  Remove  plank,  and  by  measur- 
ing from  the  rabbet  the  mark  on  each 


mold  you  get  the  width  of  the  plank 
at  the  corresponding  positions  on  the 

Slank  to  which  the  staff  was  applied, 
ut  the  other  garboard  from  this  one, 
bend  the  edges  that  fit  the  rabbet  and 
put  on,  commencing  at  one  end.  As  the 
overlapping  edges  of  the  lap  streak  will 
not  look  well  at  bow  and  stem,  they 
should  fit  the  rabbets, thereby  presenting 
a  smooth  surface.  To  do  this  the  plank 
before  putting  on  is  beveled  on  the  top 
edge,  commencing  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  end.  The  plank  above  is  also 
beveled  on  its  lower  surface  to  corre- 
spond. Draw  a  line  along  a  batten  the 
length  of  planks  to  mark  where  the 
overlapping  planks  are  to  be  nailed  to- 
gether. If  a  centerboard  is  used  it 
must  be  fitted  with  care  (see  Fig.  sH)- 
The  trunk  can  be  made  of  five-eighth 
inch  pine  running  up  to  deck.     For  the 


amateur  it  is  better  to  fasten  to  the 
keel  in  this  manner.  Select  a  hard  wood 
board  half  inch  thick,  the  width  of  keel 
and  length  of  trunk  ;  screw  it  firmly  to 
the  bottom  of  trunk  laid  in  lead  with 
cloth.  Then  the  affair  can  be  fastened 
to  the  keel  by  screwing  the  board  fast, 
laid  in  lead  with  a  cloth  between. 
Do  not  forget  to  cut  the  slot  through 
both  board  and  keel,  nor  to  bore  the 
pivot  hole  for  the  drop  board.  At  sta- 
tions I  and  7,  the  molds  may  be  left  in 
permanently  if  they  are  cut  on  their 
edges  to  receive  the  planks  or  put  in 
tight  bulkheads  three  feet  from  stem 
and  stem,  and  so  form  water-tight  com- 
partments. It  is  quite  essential  in  a 
craft  liable  to  capsizing  that  air  cham- 
bers should  be  provided.  The  amount 
of  air  space  necessary  can  be  computed, 
since  one  cubic  ioot^^^^jf^  f^i^^^^^^ 
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water  sustain  sixty-two  and  one  half 
pounds,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  more  in 
salt  water.  The  ribs  are  as  in  the  for- 
mer boat  described,  and  run  around  full 
length,  except  at  the  trunk  where  they 
will  be  jagged  into  the  piece  holding 
the  trunk  to  the  keel.  The  manner  of 
putting  on  a  deck  has  been  described 
m  the  former  paper  and  also  several 
other  details  of  building  which  will  here 
be  omitted.  In  this  boat  a  pointed, 
flaring  covering  may  be  put  on.  Mast 
tubes  of  brass  drop  through  the 
deck,  fastening  into  a  block  on  the  keel. 
Instead  of  metal  tubes  square  boxing 
tapering  to  the  lower  end  may  be  used. 
Hatches  may  be  put  in  the  decks,  but  it 
will  require  care  to  make  them  tight  and 
perfect. 

This  craft  will  carry  about  one  hun- 
dred square  feet  of  sail  for  racing,  but 
much  less  is  best  for  cruising.  Either 
the  ordinary  rudder  or  a  drop  blade 
working  on  a  pivot  can  be  constructed. 
The  advantage  of  the  latter  style  will 
be  demonstrated  when  beaching  the 
craft  as  well  as  when  working  among 
high  seas. 

Paddles  are  usually  seven  or  nine  feet 
long.     If  more  than  seven  they  should 
be  jointed  in  the  center.     A  seven-foot 
paddle  is  fairly  good  for  cruising, 
but  the  physique  of    the   canoeist 
should    be    consulted    and    a    trial 
made    of    different    lengths.      The     ^ 
blades  vary  in  width  from  five  to  \^ 
seven   inches,    and    may    be 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
long.  Rubber  or  leather  rings 
are  put  on  the  shanks  to  pre- 
vent water  from  running  to 
the  hands,  which  is  a 
prolific  cause  of  blis- 
ters.     Fig.    5    shows 
midship  section,  cen- 
terboard    trunk,  side 
deck    and    braces, 
coaming    and   lap- 
^treak  construction. 


Several  sail  plans  are  given  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
modern  canoemen.  Reefing  lines  should 
be  put  on,  the  use  of  which  is  apparent. 
Where  the  boom  projects  forward  of  the 
mast,  a  "  goose  neck  '*  is  screwed  or 
bolted  to  the  boom,  about  one-eighth  or 
ninth  of  its  length  from  the  forward  end, 
to  clasp  the  mast.  On  the  Mohican  and 
balance  lug  sails  a  parral  at  the  batten 
yard  encircles  the  mast,  while  the  yard 
at  the  head  of  the  sail  attaches  at  the 
throat  to  a  ring  sliding  on  the  mast,  or, 
what  is  better  to  permit  lowering,  a 
wire  should  run  from  the  fore  end  of  the 
yard  to  the  point  where  it  hoists  against 
the  mast  and  a  ring  traveler  put  on  it 
which  snaps  to  the  mast  ring  and  the 
halyard.  Fig.  6  shows  the  steering 
device,  readily  understood  from  the  cut. 
This  is  useful  where  mizzeu  is  car- 
ried and  also  with  the  athwartship  deck 
seat  when  under  canvas.  Fig.  7  shows 
the  Mohican  sail,  a  modification  of 
the  balance  lug  of  sixty-five  square  feet 
area,  which  with  a  small  triangular  miz- 
zen  will  drive  the  boat  fast  in  light 
winds.  The  reefing  lines  run  from  the 
batten  to  pulleys  on  the  boom  and  thence 
lead  from  a  pulley  or  double  block  at 
the  mast  to  cockpit.  When  the  halyard 
is  eased  the  reef  line  will  instantly  draw 
the  batten  ^^^^ 
totheboom  ^  t^ 
and  so  re-  /\^ 
duce  sail.  ^ 
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The  canoe  should  have  a  weather  helm, 
that  is  a  tendency  to  turn  up  in  the  wind 
when  the  tiller  is  let  go,  and  therefore 
the  center  of  effort  of  the  sail  plan 
should  be  just  aft  of  the  center  of  the 
boat's  lateral  resistance. 

Put  in  two  mast  tubes  for  the  use  of 
a  large  or  small  mizzen — one  four  feet 
from  stem  and  the  other  three  feet  from 
stem.  The  positions  of  the  masts  are 
for  the  use  of  the  Mohican  or  balance 
lug  style  of  rig.  The  centerboard  can 
be  of  tV  inch  brass  or  galvanized  iron 
30x14.  The  forefoot  should  round  up 
well,  and  the  rabbet  line,  one  foot  aft  of 
a  perpendicular  line  at  the  stem,  should 
be  i^  inch  above  the  base.  A  fair 
shaped  stem  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
base  line,  from  which  heights  are  taken, 
excludes  the  thickness  of  the  external 
keel,  and  is  horizontal  with  the  bottom 
of  the  planking  amidships. 

All  work  should  be  smoothly  rubbed 
with  sandpaper.  Lead  paint  is  cheap 
and  durable,  and  in  conjunction  with  red- 
lead  putty  hides  many  imperfections. 
On  a  nice  surface  oil  and  varnish  make 
a  handsome  finish.  Paddles  and  masts 
can  be  made  of  spruce  or  pine  and  oiled. 
Booms  can  be  made  of  pine  or  bamboo. 

In   the  following    table   the   figures 


after  the  decimal  point  denote  eighths 
of  an  inch;  thus,  14.3  means  14^  inches. 

TABLE  OF  OFFSETS  FOR  SAILING  CANOE. 


-§ 

HEIGHTS. 

HALF  BREADTHS. 

1 

Rab. 

Deck 

Deck 

No.i. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

KeeL 



18 

0.1 

0.1 

_- 



_ 

_ 

0.4 

t4.3 

8 

5.3 

4.4 

3-3 

8 

0.4 

— 

II. 6 

12 

10.5 

9-3 

7-7 

5-a 

— 

10.4 

U.3 

13.7 

13.1 

II. 6 

9-3 

— 

10. 1 

«4.7 

14. 7 

14.6 

«3-7 

12 

5 

— 

10. a 

M-7 

14-7 

14.6 

X3-7 

la. I 

6 

— 

10.6 

■?:J 

13.2 

12.6 

II. 5 

9*4 

\ 

0.3 

ia.5 

7-7 

7-3 

6.2 

4.2 

16 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

LenfiTth  over  all i6  feet 

Greatest  beam  v>  inches 

Depth  amidships  at  gunwale io>i  inches 

Sheer  at  bow 8  inches 

Sheer  at  stem 6  inches 

Greatest  width  of  keel 3  inches 

From  fore  side  of  bow  to  mast , 18  inch^ 

To  fore  end  of  centerboard  case 5  feet  7  inches 

To  fore  end  of  cockpit.... 6  feet 

Length  of  cockpit 5^  feet 

Bleached  muslin  makes  good  sails,  and 
the  cloth  should  be  bighted  according 
to  fancy — ^that  is,  the  number  of  seams 
in  which  the  sail  is  run,  and  the  bights 
run  parallel  with  the  leach  of  the  sail. 
Sails  may  be  partially  mildew  and 
water  proofed  by  dipping  or  soaking  in 
a  bucket  of  water  in  which  has  been  dis- 
solved one-half  pound  each  of  sugar  of 
lead  and  powdered  alum,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry  without  wringing. 
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G^TRENGTH  of  the  tree  that  gave  the  blade 
©    Make  my  heart  strong  and  unafraid. 

And,  wind,  come  fill  the  sail  that  I 
May  see  the  friendly  shores  go  by. 

As  one  may  love  a  brother  true, 
I  love  ray  boat,  my  light  canoe, 

Where  I  can  lie  at  length  and  hear 
The  song  of  robins  sweet  and  clear. 

With  now  and  then  a  winter  blast 
Through  towering  treetop  dashing  past. 

These  are  the  dreams  that  men  will  know 
When  down  the  summer  streams  they  flow. 


We  are  content  when  winds  propel. 
Or  when  my  arms  the  way  compel. 

Our  only  thought  is  this— to  steer 
Of  hidden  rock  and  sand-bar  clear. 

The  sweetest  hour  to  me  is  when 
I  journey  from  the  sight  of  men. 

Dipping  the  blades  that,  left  and  right, 
Are  wings  that  give  me  ready  flight. 

It  makes  me  glad  to  see  the  town 
Behind  the  hills  and  bluffs  go  down, 

Knowing  that  liquid  pathways  run 
To  where  the  sweetest  peace  is  won. 

— Meredith  NipcpLSON.     -, 
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I. 

SOME  twenty  years  ago  a  young 
American  artist,  Mr.  Robert  Wy- 
lie,  fell  upon  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Pont  Aven,  in  Brittany,  during 
the  course  of  a  summer's  tramp.  He 
was  so  impressed  by  its  remote  and 
picturesque  charm  that  he  returned  the 
following  season  with  a  band  of  fellow 
students  from  the  Latin  Quarter  and 
founded  the  artist  colony  whose  name 
has  since  become  a  household  word 
among  art-lovers  the  world  over. 

Pont  Aven  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
Brittany,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred kilometers  west  of  Paris.  The  fare 
from  Paris  is  fifty-eight  francs  second 
class,  or  thirty-six  francs  third.  Tickets 
may  be  bought  from  the  Mont-Pamasse 
station  to  either  Quimpert6  or  Con- 
cameau,  preferably  Concameau,  from 
which  there  is  a  delightful  drive  of  fif- 
teen kilometers  through  a  rough,  fine 
moorland  country. 

The  town  lies  snugly  ensconced  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  glen,  through  which  a 
noisy  trout  stream  brawls  to  the  small 
tide-water  port  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley.  Many  mills  and  fine  pictur- 
esque old  stone  houses   cluster  about 

*Aii  article  b 
en  Pont  Aven 
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the  long  open  place,  where  horse  and 
cattle  fairs  are  held  once  a  week.  The 
people  are  of  the  stem,  forbidding,  al- 
most savage  Breton  race,  yet  loving 
their  fetes  and  their  dances,  and  possess- 
ing a  grim  and  lurid  humor  peculiarly 
their  own.  As  a  rule,  they  are  misera- 
bly poor,  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon 
coarse,  black  bread  and  potatoes.  But 
they  are  a  sturdy  race  all  the  same, 
with  plenty  of  physical  courage  and  a 
stern,  uncompromising  standard  of  mo- 
rality. 

The  women  of  Pont  Aven  still  cling 
to  the  antique  costume  of  their  mothers, 
consisting  of  an  open  vest  cut  square 
at  the  neck,  an  embroidered  skirt  and  a 
great  snowy  coif  and  plaited  collar. 
But  the  men,  alas  !  no  longer  wear  the 
bragon  brass  of  the  ancient  Breton.  The 
knee-breeches,  embroidered  vest  and 
flowing  locks  of  the  Chouans  are  things 
of  the  picturesque  past,  seen  at  rare  inter- 
vals upon  some  patriarch  of  the  old 
regime.  The  town  people  usually  talk 
French,  but  the  painter  who  wanders 
to  the  outlying  farms  for  his  subjects 
must  rely  on  the  language  of  signs, 
for  Gaelic  is  still  the  only  tongue 
known  to  the  peasants,  their  dialect  so 
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nearly  resembling  that  of  Wales  that  the 
Welsh  captains  who  come  into  the  little 
port  to  load  with  wood  and  potatoes 
converse  freely  enough  with  them. 

At  either  end  of  the  public  place 
stand  the  two  rival  houses  of  entertain- 
ment. These  are  the  Hotel  des  Voy- 
ageurs  and  the  Pension  Gloanec.  The 
choice  between  them  will  depend  solely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  pocket,  for  at 
either  place  the  newcomer  will  be  sure 
of  a  homely  welcome  and  most  excellent 
fare.  The  terms  at  the  Hotel  are  five 
francs  a  day,  with  no  extras.  Julia, 
the  hostess,  is  a  woman  in  ten  thousand^ 


AN   OLD  TIMER. 


large,  calm  and  genial,  with  a  hand  of 
iron  for  the  unruly  brawler  and  a  heart 
as  expansive  as  her  own  comely  body. 
Many  an  impecunious  painter  owes  to  Ju- 
lia's kindness  the  means  of  prosecutmg 
his  studies  and  grasping  in  the  end  the 
tardy  and  long  coveted  success.  The 
Hotel  is  comfortably  and  quaintly  fur- 
nished, with  piano,  billiards,  drawing- 
room,  writing-room,  etc.,  and  many 
studios.  Connected  with  it  is  a  vast  and 
picturesque  old  garden  stretching  down 
to  the  borders  of  the  river. 

The  terms  at  the  Pension  Gloanec,  or 
the  "  Auberge,"  as  it  is  familiarly  known 

to  the  artists, 
are  two  and 
a-half  francs  a 
day,  or  seventy 
francsa  month. 
This  will  suffi- 
ciently  indi- 
cate the  rela- 
tive social  stat- 
us of  the  two 
places,  and  it 
will  be  only 
necessary  to 
add  that  the 
delectable  cui- 
sine of  dear, 
wizened,  moth- 
erly old  Marie 
Jeanne  is  fam- 
ed far  and  wide 
among  the  ar- 
tist fraternity. 
Three  active 
maidens  — 
Nannie,  Jean- 
nie  and  Soisie 
—  serve  the 
crowded  tables 
and  bring  in 
the  smoking 
dishes  in  the 
midst  of  much 
uproar  and  hi- 
larity. From 
time  to  time 
Marie  Jeanne 
herselfappears 
at  the  kitchen 
door  to  join  in 
the  merriment 
or  to  inquire  as 
to  the  success 
of  some  spec- 
ial d  e  1  i  c  a  c  y. 

The    Auberee    > 
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has  but  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  first,  which  opens  directly 
upon  theplacCy  is  the  kitchen  and  living- 
room,  with  its  great  cavernous  fireplace, 
its  shining  batterie  de  cuisine,  its  long 
oaken  table  and  its  high  and  richly 
carved     cupboard     bedsteads    ranged 


rents,  twenty  francs  a  month  being 
held  dear.  Models  are  paid  from  one  to 
two  francs  a  day,  but  they  are  scarce  and 
intractable.  A  Breton  girl,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  divest  herself  of 
her  ample  and  snowy  coif,  and  every 
stray  ringlet  is  hidden  away  as  care- 


A  BRETON  INTERIOR,  CONCARNEAU. 


around  two  sides  ot  tne  room.  In  the 
rear  of  this  is  the  dining-room,  paneled 
from  floor  to  rafters  with  sketches  and 
studies.  The  bedrooms  are  few,  and  most 
of  the  artists  room  about  the  town  ac- 
cording to  their  convenience  or  fancy. 
For  these  fifteen  francs  a  month  are 
deducted  from  the  pension.  There  are 
numerous    good     studios   at   moderate 


fully  as  if  some  public  shame  attached 
to  its  exhibition.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
national  prejudice,  no  doubt,  but  also  in 
part,  I  fancy,  to  the  fact  that  few  of  them 
have  preserved  their  natural  tresses.  It 
will  ease  the  minds  of  many  of  the  pre- 
maturely bald  to  know  that  most  of  the 
artificial  hair  of  the  world  is  clipped  from 
the  heads  of  pretty  Breton  maidens  ^k^ 
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are  in  all  the  heyday  of  youth  and 
health.  At  every  large  fair  there  is  to 
be  found  a  dealer  in  artificial  hair  who 
offers  the  young  girls  a  ten-franc  piece 
in  exchange  for  their  chevelure.  As  it  is 
no  disfigurement  to  them  many  accept 
the  tempting  offer,  and  a  bunch  of  linen 


A   REMNANT   OF   THE   OLD    REGIME. 


easily  supplies  the  deficiency.  Of  pretty 
children  and  picturesque  old  men  there 
is  no  lack,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Pont  Aven  lends  itself  more  freely  to  the 
painter  of  landscapes,  houses  and  pictur- 
esque "  bits  "  than  to  the  purely  figure 
pamter. 

Rough  moorland  and  solemn  pines 
predominate,  but  there  are  not  lacking 
delicate  beech  woods,  purling  streams 
and  soft  idyllic  pasture  lands  for  those 
whose  temperament  inclines  them  to 
the  tenderly  poetic  side  of  nature.  There 
is  a  peculiarly  noble  walk  of  five  miles 


to  the  abrupt  and  frowning  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  passing  by  the  way 
lonely  old  churches  and  two  ruined 
strongholds  of  the  times  when  the 
dukes  of  Brittany  intermarried  with  the 
royal  house  of  France. 

Once  a  year,  in  September,  is  held  the 
great  pardon  or  fite  of  the  town.  The 
country  people  flock  into  Pont  Aven 
in  hundreds  and  in  thousands,  and 
then  for  a  week  the  town  is  given 
over  to  dancing  and  feasting  and  fight- 
ing ;  to  horseracing,  wrestling  and  swim- 
ming matches,  climbing  of  greased 
poles,  putting  of  great  weights,  and  a 
dozen  other  manly  sports  and  exercises. 
For  once  this  solemn  people  unbends  a 
little,  sfnooths  out  its  wrinkles  and  be- 
comes fairly  human.  Then  is  display- 
ed all  the  silver  and  gold  embroidered 
bravery  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  lies  buried  deep  in  the  great  carv- 
ed oaken  chests  ;  then  the  young  fellows 
and  the  girls  join  hands  and  sing  love 
songs  about  the  May-pole  in  the  place^ 
and  then  the  artist  flies  wildly  about, 
sketch-book  in  hand  and  a  hundred  sub- 
jects at  once  in  his  frenzied  eye. 

The  social  life  of  Pont  Aven  is,  or  was 
when  I  knew  it,  particularly  pleasant. 
Cut  off  from  the  world,  as  it  were,  and 
obliged  to  suffice  unto  themselves,  the 
painters  feathered  their  nest  and  made 
themselves  comfortable.  There  was  a 
cozy  little  club  with  all  the  current  lit- 
erature; cards,  etc.,  for  the  winter  even- 
ings, and  tea-parties,  dances  and  picnics. 

Since  the  premature  death  of  Wylie 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
figure  painter  to  take  up  and  wear 
worthily  the  mantle  that  fell  from  his 
shoulders,  but  the  landscape  men  who 
have  drawn  golden  metal  from  this  in- 
exhaustible mine  can  be  counted  in 
scores.  Picknell,  Leslie,  Thompson, 
Bolton  Jones,  Pelouse,  Adrian  Stokes, 
Burr  NichoUs,  Hovenden  and  Hunt  are 
only  a  few  of  the  well-known  names 
connected  with  the  place. 

II. 

FROM  five  sardine  boxes  chosen  at 
random,three,  at  least,  will  be  sure 
to  bear  the  name  of  Concameau. 
During  the  season  more  than  a  thousand 
boats  leave  its  harbor  daily  in  quest  of 
this  dainty  but  invidious  little  relish. 
Sardine  fishermen,  sardine  girls  and  sar- 
dine factories  permeate  the  town,  andj 
even  the  fences  and  hedgerows  are  buiftlC 
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of  the  glittering  remnants  of  sardine 
boxes. 

Concarneau  is  an  offshoot  of  Pont 
Aven,  but  an  offshoot  that  has  grown 
into  a  formidable  rival.  It  lies  about 
eight  miles  to  the  west,  in  the  curve  of 
a  great  bay.  The  land  slopes  gradually 
away  from  the  shore,  the  town  rising 
with  it,  until  the  streets  finally  lose  them- 
selves in  winding  chemins-creuXy  lined 
with  the  pollard  oaks  which  give  such 
a  distinctive  character  to  all  the  Breton 
landscapes.  There  is  a  deep  inner  har- 
bor, whose  mouth  is  protected  by  a  very 
ancient  citadel  still  connected  with  the 
land  by  an  old  drawbridge.  Opposite 
this  is  the  public  place,  beyond  which 
stretches  the  more  modem  but  still  an- 
cient town,  with  its  great  rambling 
usines,  or  sardine-packing  establish- 
ments. The  shore  in  front  of  and  be- 
yond the  town  is  a  mass  of  magnificent 
rocks,  richly  and  deeply  colored,  car- 
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peted  with  moss  and  lichens,  and  broken 
with  quiet  reaches  of  sand. 

The  accommodations  are  very  similar 
to  those  at  Pont  Aven,  both  in  price  and 
in  quality  of  fare.  There  are  two  ex- 
cellent hotels,  the  "  Voyageurs  "  and  the 
"Grand."  The  "Voyageurs"  is  per- 
haps the  one  most  favored  of  the  paint- 
ers. Both  of  these  demand  five  francs 
a  day  for  board,  but  there  is  also  the 
Hotel  de  la  Gare  at  seventy-five  francs 
a  month.  Though  it  is  hardly  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  charming  old  Pension 
Gloanec  at  Pont  Aven,  it  is  still  fair 
and  tolerable. 

The  people  of  Concarneau  are  of  the 
same  stem  old  Breton  stock  as  those  of 
Pont  Aven,  but  softened  and  toned 
down  as  it  were  by  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ocean.  Fishermen  the  world  over 
are  a  more  or  less  kindly  race.  This 
daily  contact  and  intimacy  with  the 
rough  old  sea  rubs  the  angles  off  of 
men,  and  rounds  and  smooths  them  as 
it  does  the  pebbles  upon  the  beach. 
The  men  are  more  jovial,  the  girls 
gentler,  and  models  are  more  plentiful 
and  more  amenable  than  at  Pont  Aven. 

The  painter's  life  in  Concarneau  is  a 
quiet  one,  but  his  days  are  filled  with 
enthusiasm  and  strenuous,  loving  work. 
Five  o'clock  upon  any  fine  summer's 
morning  will  find  a  group  watching 
the  mists  rise  over  the  harbor,  or  the 
first  rays  of  sunlight  tip  the  sails  with 
crimson.  By  half -past  eight  o'clock 
the  last  sybaritic  idler  will  have  finished 
his  caf6-au-lait  and  started  out  to  work, 
either  down  upon  the  sands  or  through 
the  old  citadel  and  across  the  ferry  to  the 
fields  and  woods  beyond.  At  half -past 
eleven  comes  breakfast.  This  is  a  lei- 
surely meal,  leisurely  discussed  to  the 
accompaniment  of  much  good-natured 
persiflage,  and  concluded  usually,  in 
fine  weather,  out  under  the  trees  upon 
the  place,  where  one  lingers  long  over 
black  coffee  and  cigarettes.  There  is 
no  hurry,  and  every  one  takes  time.  If 
work  is  begun  at  two  o'clock  there  still 
remain  three  or  four  good,  solid  paint- 
ing hours,  which  any  one  of  the  tllumi' 
nati  knows  to  be  amply  sufficient.  At 
five  there  is  tea  with  the  ladies,  and 
often  music,  and  after  that  a  few  de- 
praved enthusiasts  rush  off  and  do  a 
sunset  sketch  before  dinner,  which  is  at 
half -past  seven.  The  evening  is  spent 
variously.  One  or  two  athletes  take  long 
walks  ;  a  few  others,  perhaps,  sociallu^T^ 
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inclined,  mix  with  the  charming  provin- 
cial society  of  the  town  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  gather  at  the  caf6,  with 
its  billiards  and  its  little  white  marble 
tables,  where  the  juge  de  paix^  the 
tnairey  the  doctor  and  the  other  nota- 
bles gather  over  their  dominoes  and 
their  petits-verres. 


combed  his  place  with  scratch  studios 
and  made  the  artists  at  home  there ; 
and  many  a  well-known  picture  has 
gone  out  into  the  world  from  this  place 
redolent  with  the  odor  of  saraines. 
Those  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  ac- 
commodation with  this  hospitable  gen- 
tleman are  still  in  no  danger  of  remain- 


A  STREET   IN    PONT   AVEN. 


When  it  blows  great  euns  and  the 
rain  comes  down  (and  it  does  blow  and 
it  does  rain  in  Concarneau)  there  is 
plenty  of  studio  work  to  do,  and  plenty 
of  fine  old  lofts  with  improvised  studio 
windows  to  do  it  in.  One  delightful 
and  enthusiastic  gentleman,  the  owner 
of  a  great  sardine  factory,  has  honey- 


ing shelterless,  for  there  are  many  other 
studios  in  the  town  to  be  had  at  very 
moderate  rentals,  twenty  francs  a  month 
or  thereabouts  being  a  fair  average 
price.  One  of  these  is  a  beautiful  old 
chapel,  with  the  stained  glass  still  in 
the  windows. 
The  most  agree^bl^^^s^^a^^^gg^. 
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year  in  Concarneau  is  perhaps  the  win- 
ter and  the  early  spring,  for,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
climate  is  always  mild,  and  the  prevail- 
ing weather  in  the  year's  infancy  is  a 
beautiful  silvery  gray,  without  rain.  It 
is  then  that  the  most  serious  work  is 
done.  Then  the  Salon  and  Academy 
pictures  are  painted,  and  every  hour  of 
daylight  is  greedily  employed.  Early 
hours  and  self  -  concentration  are  the 
rule.  Each  painter  lives  very  much 
like  a  hermit-crab  in  his  hole,  coming 
forth  from  his  studio  only  to  breathe, 
to  sleep  and  to  take  in  sustenance. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  name 
all  of  the  eminent  Continental  painters 
who  have  made  Concarneau  their  tem- 
porary home.  Jules  Breton,  Renouf, 
Kroyer  THermitte,  Paul  Dubois  and 
Guillon  ai*e  a  few  only  of  the  most 
noted  among  them ;  and  the  regretted 
Bastien  Lepage  spent  some  of  the  last 
months  of  his  life  there,  and  there  laid 
down  his  brushes  for  the  last  time. 
Among  the  English  and  American 
painters  of  note  who  owe  much  to 
Concarneau  may  be  mentioned  Sim- 
mons, William  Stott,  Alexander  Harri- 


son,  Aubrey   Hunt, .  Hulton,   Stanhope 
Forbes  and  C.  P.  Grayson. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  counsel  any  one 
who  contemplates  a  visit  to  Concarneau 
(and  I  shall  be  thanked  for  the  coun- 
sel) to  read  beforehand  the  romance*  of 
"Guenn,"  by  Blanche  Willis  Howard. 
Four  or  five  seasons  ago  Miss  Howard 
spent  the  summer  at  Concarneau,  and 
"  Guenn "  is  the  outcome  of  her  visit. 
In  its  pages  Concarneau,  with  all  its 
gloomy  superstitions  and  its  quaint  and  ' 
picturesque  life,  lies  embalmed,  like  a 
fly  in  amber.  The  book  is  written  with 
rare  sympathy  and  intuition,  and  as  a 
mere  study  and  record  of  a  strange 
people  it  stands  nearly  alone  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  Many  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  book  are  well-known  Con- 
carneau artists  drawn  to  the  life,  and 
only  thinly  veiled.  The  hero,  Hamor, 
except  for  his  all-pervading  selfishness, 
is  Mr.  Simmons,  the  American  painter. 
It  wril  perhaps  interest  the  readers  to 
know  that  the  picture  of  Guenn,  so 
vividly  described  in  the  novel,  was 
really  painted  by  Mr.  Simmons,  and 
when  exhibited  in  America  became  a 
great  and  legitimate  artistic  success. 
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MY   FIRST   INTERNATIONAL   YACHT   RACE. 


BY  LIEUT.  WILLIAM    HENN,  R.  N. 


HE  first  yacht  race  I  ever 
sailed  in  foreign  waters 
was  back  in  the  sixties, 
when  I  was  serving  on 

board  H.  M.  S.  D , 

one  of  the  ships  form- 
ing the  East  Indian 
squadron. 

We  had  seen  six 
months  of  arduous 
duty  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
during  which  we  had 
taken  part  in  the 
Abyssinian  war;  and 
on  the  fall  of  Magdala 
we  were  ordered  to 
Suez  to  effect  some 
slight  repairs  in  the  engine  room  and  to 
give  our  ship's  company  a  rest,  with  a 
few  days'  liberty  ashore. 

At  this  time  the  Suez  Canal  was 
completed  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Lake  Timsah  (ox  the  Lake  of  the 
Crocodiles).  This  is  a  shallow  depres- 
sion in  the  Egyptian  desert,  situated 
about  half  way  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Seas,  and  is  now  well 
known  to  the  world,  since  all  the  vast 
traffic  of  the  canal  passes  through  its 
placid  waters.  On  its  western  shore  is 
the  town  of  Ismailia,  which  then  con 
sisted  of  comparatively  few  buildings. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Suez,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  D received  an  invita- 
tion from  Mons.   Lesseps  to  take  part 


in  a  regatta,  organized  by  canal  com- 
pany officials.  The  races  were  to  be 
sailed  on  Lake  Timsah,  and  the  proceed- 
ings to  finish  up  with  fetes  and  a  ball. 

Several  of  us  accepted  this  invitation, 
and  we  soon  found  that  two  small 
yachts  belonging  to  officials  of  the 
P.  &  O.  Company  at  Suez,  were  go- 
ing to  represent  England.  Their  own- 
ers, whom  we  happened  to  know,  kindly 
offered  us  a  passage  to  Ismailia,  and 
asked  us  to  sail  with  them  in  the  re- 
eatta.  So,  early  one  fine  morning  we 
found  ourselves  outside  the  town  of 
Suez,  on  the  banks  of  the  fresh  water 
canal,  which,  running  nearly  parallel  to 
Mons.  Lesseps'  great  work,  led  to  Ismai- 
lia Zag-a-Zig,  and  finally  to  the  Nile. 

Our  hosts  were  waiting  for  us,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  embarked  on  the 
two  "racers,"  cast  off  the  lines  which  se- 
cured them  to  the  banks,  and  were  soon 
under  wky  in  tow  of  the  queer-looking 
machine  that  navigated  this  narrow 
strip  of  water  by  winding  in  a  chain 
stretched  along  the  bottom. 

The  distance  from  Suez  to  Ismailia 
was  about  a  hundred  kilometers,  and  as 
our  progress  did  not  exceed  five  per  hour 
we  were  in  for  a  journey  of  a  day  and  a 
night  through  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian 
desert. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  describe  the 

little  vessels  which  we  hoped  to  carry  the 

"  Meteor  Flag  "  to  the  front,  in  the  midst 

of  the  burning:  sands  of  the  land  of  the  . 
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Pharoahs.  How  the  racing  yachtsmen  of 
the  present  day  would  laugh  at  them, 
with  their  patched  sails,  well  worn  gear 
and  rigging,  masts  and  spars  bleached 
white,  showing  many  a  gaping  crack 
caused  by  the  dry  air  and  fierce  heat  of 
more  than  one  Egyptian  summer. 

Neither  of  them  had  been  in  use  for 
many  months,  and  both  had  been  hastily 
fitted  out  for  this  occasion.  The  larger 
of  the  two  was  a  cutter  of  some  six  to 
eight  tons  (Thames  measurement),  a 
regular  old-timer,  built  inthedajrswhen 
the  cod's  head  and  mackerel  tail  model 
embodied  the  highest  ideas  of  yacht 
architecture.  She  was  of  small  displace- 
ment, her  draught  did  not  exceed  five 
feet,  and  the  deck  was  cumbered  with  a 
large  trunk,  or  "  booby  hatch,"  which  ex- 
tended from  the  cockpit  to  the  mast. 
Her  outfit  of  canvas  contained  no  balloon 
sails,  and  the  entire  sail  plan  was  of  such 
modest  dimensions  that  it  seemed  to  us 
it  would  require  a  gale  to  drive  her  fast 
enough  to  get  out  of  her  own  way. 

The  other  was  a  little  center-board  cat- 
boat,  after  the  American  model,  of  the 
type  generally  known  in  England  as  a 
Una.  She  measured  about  seventeen  feet 
on  the  water  line,  and  her  sail  spread  was 
considerably  less  than  boats  of  her  size 
usually  carried  in  English  or  American 
waters.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
advantages we  never  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment our  ability  to  show  the  Frenchmen 
the  way  round  sand-girt  Bahr-el-Timsah. 

Our  party  consisted  of  five,  exclusive 
of  a  couple  of  Lascars  *who  formed  the 
paid-hand  contingent,  and  a  merry  one 
it  was,  we  D's  feeling  like  school  boys 
out  for  a  holiday,  after  the  monotonous 
confinement  of  so  many  months  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  brown,  mud-built,  flat- topped 
houses  of  Suez  soon  grew  smaller  and 
beautifully  less,  and  before  very  long 
nothing  was  visible  except  the  great 
mountain  range  of  Jebel  Attakah  to  the 
southward,  and  a  boundless  waste  of 
sand,  broken  here  and  there  on  our  star- 
board hand  by  the  tall  funnels  of  the 
dredgers  and  elevators  marking  the  line 
of  the  great  maritime  canal,  which  before 
many  months  passed  by  would  unite  the 
waters  of  two  hemispheres. 

Although  progress  was  slow,  the  time 
passed  quickly,  for  our  hosts  had  not 
forgotten  to  provide  a  goodly  stock  of 
creature  comforts,  including  several 
hundred    weight    of    ice,    which    was 


stowed  away  in  the  "  Una."  This  last 
was  a  great  and  unaccustomed  luxury  to 
poor  devils  who  for  more  than  six  months 
had  been  roasting  in  one  of  the  hottest 
spots  in  the  habitable  globe,  and  the 
number  of  well  frapp6d  bottles  of  Bass' 
and  M6doc  which  we  emptied  would 
have  filled  the  disciples  of  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson  with  wonder  and  dismay. 

The  cutter's  cockpit,  shaded  by  an 
awning,  held  all  of  us  comfortably,  and 
in  spite  of  a  temperature  of  some  ninety 
odd  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  unin- 
teresting nature  of  our  surroundings,  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves.  The 
margin  of  the  canal  was  in  many  places 
fringed  with  bushes  of  tamarisk,  and 
wherever  the  water  had  percolated 
through  the  banks,  the  sandy  desert  was 
covered  with  small  patches  of  vegetation, 
showing  plainly  the  wonderful  fertiliz- 
ing powers  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

Towards  evening  we  came  to  a  shal- 
low section,  and  the  cutter  began  to 
drag,  so  hailing  our  tug  to  stop,  we  ex- 
plained the  situation  and  then  all  hands 
set  to  work  to  shift  ballast,  trimming 
h6r  by  the  head  until  she  floated  with 
water  to  spare,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
lightened  her  up,  by  discharging  some 
hundredwei^fhts  of  pig  iron  into  the 
"Una."  This  job  finished  we  resumed 
the  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Ismailia  early 
the  following  morning  and  made  fast 
alongside  some  native  boats  which  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Nile. 

We  then  went  on  shore  to  the  com- 
fortable quarters  which  had  been  provid- 
ed for  us,  and  after  breakfasting  with 
our  host,  returned  on  board  to  prepare 
the  yachts  for  the  coming  fray.  We  re- 
shipped  the  ballast,  and  then  descending 
through  a  lock,  were  once  more  on  salt 
water  in  the  Lake  of  the  Crocodiles,  the 
sandy  shores  of  which  were  laved  by 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  lake  appeared  to  be  about  four  to 
five  miles  in  length  and  about  nine  in 
circumference.  It  was  surrounded  with 
low  sand  hills,  and  on  its  western  side 
upon  a  slightly  rising  ground,  stood  the 
straggling  town  of  Ismailia,  which,  from 
the  water,  looked  quite  imposing.  The 
palace  of  the  Khedive,  the  handsome 
villa  of  Mon.  Lesseps  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  contractors  and  engineers  of 
the  Canal  Company,  were  most  con- 
spicuous. Many  of  the  buildings  stood 
in  their  own  enclosures,  in  which  young 

date  palms  were  growing,  together  with 
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a  few  flowers,  struggling  for  existence 
and  out  of  place  in  their  beds  of  arid  sand. 

A  broad  wooden  wharf  projected  into 
the  lake,  and  upon  it  were  erected  tri- 
bunes, or  tiers  of  seats  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  elite  of  both  sexes ;  and 
numerous  Venetian  poles,  gaily  decora- 
ted with  flags  and  pennants,  flung  their 
bright  hues  against  the  cloudless  sky. 

Moored  a  short  distance  off  was  the 
Batteau  de  Juje,  or  committee  boat,  and 
a  fleet  of  French  yachts  and  boats,  which 
were  preparing  for  the  coming  contests. 
Their  crews  were  busily  employed  in 
overhauling  balloon  canvas  and  running 
gear,  and  were  seemingly  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  shouting,  singing  and  gesticulat- 
ing after  the  manner  of  true  Frenchmen. 
The  majority  of  these  little  vessels  be- 
longed to  the  officials  and  workmen 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  and  many  were  of  the  type  and 
rig  known  to  the  Marseillaise  as  Houari. 
These  were  shallow,  hollow-bowed  craft, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length, 
low  in  the  water,  and  broad  in  the 
beam,  veritable  skimming  dishes,  some 
of  them  fitted  with  center  boards  while 
others  had  deep  triangular  fin  keels 
made  of  boiler  plate  or  some  such  metal. 
The  rig  was  a  sliding  gunter  mainsail, 
with  one  enormous  headsail,  and  their 
balloon  canvas  consisted  of  squaresails, 
jib  topsail  and  a  save-all  or  watersail, 
which  set  below  the  main  boom.  It  was 
evident  from  the  length  and  size  of  the 
spars  that  any  lack  of  speed  would  not 
be  due  to  the  want  of  driving  power. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  two 
English  boats  excited  the  curiosity  and 
mirth  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  I  must 
confess  they  did  not  show  to  advantage. 
Their  rusty  weather-beaten  hulls,  small 
spars  and  sails,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  trim  hulls  and  lofty  well-cut  canvas 
of  our  antagonists,  and  the  most  san- 
guine of  us  began  to  lose  hope. 

The  principal  events  of  the  day  were  a 
race  for  yachts  exceeding  twenty  feet 
on  the  water  line,  and  another  for  those 
under  that  length.  The  first  prize  in  each 
class  was  1500  francs  and  1000  francs, 
respectively.  The  course  for  the  larger 
class  was  twice  the  round  of  the  lake, 
and  for  the  smaller  once  round, 
leaving  all  marks  on  the  port  hand. 
The  cutter  was  entered  for  one  event 
and  the  "  Una  "  for  the  other. 

The  time  to  start  had  almost  arrived 
before  the  cutter  was  ready,  for  the  re- 


stowing  of  the  ballast  had  been  a  tedious 
job,  but  in  the  "  Una  "  there  was  nothing 
to  do  except  to  set  her  solitary  sail. 

The  committee  decided  to  start  both 
classes  simultaneously,  and  the  flotilla, 
numbering  in  all  some  twenty  sail, 
were  anchored  in  a  line  abreast,  with 
head  sails  lowered  according  to  law.  An 
officer  in  the  P.  &  O.  service  and  the 
writer  formed  the  crew  of  the  "  Una,'* 
the  remainder  of  the  party  manned  the 
cutter.  Steam  launches  were  buzzing 
and  puffing  around,  and  everything  that 
would  float  was  requisitioned,  and  crowd- 
ed with  enthusiastic  sightseers. 

The  wharf  and  adjacent  shores  of  the 
lake  were  densely  thronged  with  a  motley 
gathering.  Staid  and  dignified  well-dress- 
ed Arabs  were  jostled  by  half-starved 
swarthy  Fellaheen.  Stalwart  woolly- 
headed  Nubians  of  both  sexes,  with  vel- 
vety skins,  black  as  the  ace  of  spades  and 
shining  like  a  new  dollar,  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  Greek  Jews,  and  villainous 
looking  Levantines,  most  of  whom  had 
come  &om  stations  along  the  canal. 

The  tribunes  or  "  grand  stand  "  and  re- 
served enclosures  on  the  wharf  were  fill- 
ed with  the  officials  and  their  families 
and  friends.  There  was  a  large  contin- 
gent of  the  fair  sex,  many  of  whom  were 
attired  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashions, 
making  a  very  gay  scene,  doubly  at- 
tractive and  novel  to  us.  so  long  exiled. 

At  last  the  starting-gun  was  fired, 
and  with  much  shouting  and  gesticula- 
tion the  anchors  were  got  up,  head-sails 
hoisted,  and,  in  spite  of  a  few  collis- 
ions and  fouling  matches,  the  fleet  was 
quickly  under  way. 

It  was  a  dead  run  before  a  light  west- 
erly wind  to  the  first  mark,  and  al- 
though the  "  Una,"  thanks  to  her  light 
and  easily  handled  gear,  managed  to 
get  away  with  a  good  lead,  she  was 
quickly  overhauled  and  passed  by  all 
the  Frenchmen,  so  that  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen soon  became  the  whippers-in. 
It  became  very  evident  that,  upon  that 
point  of  sailing,  in  a  light  wind,  they 
stood  no  chance  against  the  Houaris, 

But  a  totally  unexpected  piece  of  good 
luck  befell  the  representatives  of  old 
England,  for  while  the  leading  yachts 
were  still  some  distance  from  the  lee- 
mark  boat  great  pillars  of  whirling  sand 
and  dust  arose  as  if  by  magic  in  the 
western  sky,  casting  a  lurid  glow  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  causing 
the  sun,  which  hithert|ftfe§(^bV^eS^§hip^gi^ 
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with  dazzling  brilliancy,  to  appear  like 
a  great  copper-colored  globe. 

Soon  the  town  of  Ismailia  and  the 
windward  shores  of  the  lake  became 
obscured  in  the  fast  advancing  storm- 
cloud.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
"Lower  away  the  mainsail,  and  look 
sharp  about  it  "  was  the  order.  The  sail 
came  down  by  the  run,  was  quickly 
stowed,  and,  under  bare  poles,  we  were 
ready  to  scud  before  the  squall,  which 
was  now  almost  upon  us.  The  cutter, 
too,  was  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  the 
Frenchmen  were  taking  in  their  flying 
kites.  Astern  of  us  a  dark  line,  fringed 
with  white,  marked  the  course  of  the 
overtaking  simoom.  Then  came  a  gust 
of  burning-hot  air  and  a  choking  sensa- 
tion ^,  enveloped  in  the  driving  sand 
of  the  desert,  the  little  "  Una  "  was  swept 
before  the  fiery  blast,  half  smothered 
in  clouds  of  spindrift.  In  a  moment 
everything  was  obliterated  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  dust,  but  as  we  were  still  fully 
two  miles  from  the  mark -boat  and  had 
plenty  of  sea-room,  we  kept  her  running 
dead  before  the  wind. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  squall 
had  passed,  the  sky  became  compara- 
tively clear,  and  the  wind  settled  down 
to  a  stiff  westerly  breeze,  which  already 
had  raised  a  short,  choppy  sea. 

A  glance  showed  us  how  matters 
stood.  Away  to  leeward  lay  our  French 
friends,  disabled  or  crippled,  for  sev- 
eral of  their  masts  and  other  spars  were 
broken  or  sprung.  More  than  one  ves- 
sel had  run  ashore  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  lake,  some  had  anchored,  and  others 
had  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  were  busy 
reefing  sails  and  repairing  damages. 
All  were  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  con- 


fusion. The  cutter,  however,  was  about 
to  round  the  mark -boat,  and,  under  a 
double-reefed  mainsail  was  footing  it 
merrily,  "in  pride  of  place,"  leading 
the  scattered  fleet.  We  quickly  close- 
reefed  "  Una's  "sail,  set  it,  then  started  in 
pursuit  and  rounded  the  lee-mark  third 
boat  in  our  race.  From  there  to  the 
next  mark  was  a  dead  peg  to  windward, 
and  upon  hauling  sharp  up  the  Yankee 
model  soon  showed  its  superiority  over 
the  French  rivals,  all  of  whom  were 
carrying  too  much  sail  for  the  wind. 

In  a  couple  of  tacks  we  had  crawled 
to  windward  of  everything  except  the 
cutter,  which  was  pounding  and  froth- 
ing along  in  grand  style,  flinging  show- 
ers of  spray  half-way  up  her  mainsail, 
and  giving  her  crew  a  ^ood  salting. 
The  "  Una,"  too,  was  shoving  her  nose 
into  the  short  seas,  for  we  were  driving 
her  hard,  and  a  good  deal  of  water  f  ouna 
its  way  into  the  cockpit ;  but,  barring 
accidents,  both  prizes  were  in  the  Eng- 
lishmen's lockers. 

The  race  from  henceforth  became  a 
procession,  and  was  devoid  of  incidents. 
The  "  Una  "  turned  the  weather-mark 
with  a  lead  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  and 
finally  won  by  some  thirty-three  min- 
utes. She  was  vociferously  cheered  as 
she  crossed  the  winning-line.  The  "  wee 
boat  "  at  that  time  was  nearly  half  full 
of  water,  and  her  crew  was  as  wet  as 
the  proverbial  "  Shag," 

On  landing  we  were  warmly  congratu- 
lated, and  the  committee  expressed 
their  admiration  of  the  sailing  qualities 
of  "  La  petite  Americaine."  Champagne 
flowed,  the  ladies  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  the  band  struck  up.  This 
was  my  first  international  yacht-race. 
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T ANYANG  is  a  walled  city,  and 
the  stranger  within  her  gates  got 
into  a  row  right  speedily.  I 
walked  through  the  narrow  and 
crowded  streets,  the  people  pushing 
in  all  directions  to  get  near  me.  Un- 
fortunately, I  accidentally  pushed  over 
an  empty  frail-stand.  One  howl  from 
the  proprietor,  and  he  and  his  wife 
grabbed  the  wheel.  Excitement  ran 
high.  I  gave  him  a  handful  of  cash, 
and  he  howled  worse.  I  then  picked 
up  a  stone  and  hammered  the  thing 
together.  The  crowd  saw  my  good 
intentions,  and  persuaded  the  man 
to  let  me  go,  whereupon  I  breathed 
easier.  The  surging  mob,  however, 
managed  to  relieve  me  of  my  field-glass 
and  handkerchief,  which  I  had  foolishly 
carried  in  my  outside  coat  pockets.  It 
was  in  Tanyang  that  rioters,  in  1891, 
burned  the  buildings  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, which  had  been  standing  for 
three  hundred  years. 

The  wheelbarrow  road  was  in  good 
condition  from  this  point  to  within  five 
miles  of  Chinkiang,  where  I  at  last  found 
a  genuine  road.  Oblong  stones,  eight 
inches  wide  and  from  two  to  four  feet 
long,  were  laid  lengthwise  in  the  center. 
This  road-bed  was  not  particularly 
smooth,  and  on  each  side  were  roughly 
paved  bowlders  and  stones.  Even  the 
old  wheelbarrows  forsook  the  road  in 
dry  weather  and  traversed  narrow  paths. 

Diminutive  donkeys  are  here  the 
beasts  of  burden.  The  wretched  little 
brutes  have  to  carry  big  and  heavily 
clothed  Chinamen,  whose  feet  and 
cues  almost  reach  the  ground  as  they 
ride. 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  here  furrows 
through  the  rolling  country,  winds  its 
way  round  about  to  Chinkiang,  while 
the  road  climbs  the  steep  hill  and  slants 
down  to  the  walled  city.  Most  of  the 
people  of  Chinkiang  dwell  on  the  out- 
side and  to  the  north  of  the  wall.  I  had 
barely  reached  this  section  when  a  mob 
took  me  in  charge.  They  compelled  me 
to  mount  and  ride  through  the  crowded 
streets,  everybody  darting  into  the 
shops  on  hearing  the  cries  of  the  crowd 
to  clear  the  way.     I  was  progressing 


A  TYPICAL  PAGODA. 


nicely,  but  one 
of  the  follow- 
ing  Chinamen 
thought  I  needed 
a  shove  to  \^o 
faster,  and  gave 
me  a  tremenduus 
push.  Sad  to  re- 
late, the  wheel 
struck  a  China- 
man who  was 
unable  to  get  out 
of  the  way, 
and  he  and 
I  and  the 
machine 
spra  w  1  e  d 
over  the 
pavement. 
My  perse- 
c  u  t  o  r  s 
viewed 
this  p  e  r  - 
forma  nee 
with  a 
holy,  chas- 
tened joy. 
Next,  two  Chinamen  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  they  could  ride  the  bicycle. 
I  mounted  them  in  succession,  pushed 
them  along  a  few  rods;  and  intentionally 
dumped  them  in  the  street.  I  might 
have  been  responding  to  encores  for  this 
act  yet,  had  I  been  so  minded.  The 
natives  yelled  themselves  hoarse,  but 
I  was  too  scared  and  gladly  reached  the 
foreign  settlement,  with  its  macada- 
mized streets,  and  left  the  pursuing 
crowd  far  in  the  rear. 

An  American  flag  floated  from  a  point 
on  the  hillside,  and  I  made  for  that  dear 
old  rag  hot-foot.  I  soon  found  General 
A.  C.  Jones,  U.  S.  consul,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  seated  in  his  cozy  sitting- 
room  overlooking  the  famous  Yang-tsi- 
Kiang  River.  Meanwhile  my  saffron- 
hided  friends  waited  patiently  in  the 
street  for  my  reappearance. 
'  Chinkiang  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  for- 
eign settlement  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  white  people,  who  live  in 
substantial  buildings.  The  street  fac- 
ing the  river  is  ca' 
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Shanghai  and  Japan  ports.  Three  years 
ago,  thirty  thousand  natives  rioted  and 
destroyed  several  buildings,  but  all  is 
quiet  and  peaceful  now. 

Next  morning  I  gave  a  short  exhibi- 
tion of  riding  to  the  Chinese  Mission- 
ary School  children  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  S.  I.  Woodbridge,  an  American 
missionary,  who  welcomed  me  to  his 
home,  and  then  started  through  the 
Yang-tsi-Kiang  or  "  Ocean's  Son  River  " 


where  battered  ruins  of  buildings,  piles 
of  stones,  gray  bricks  and  debris  on  all 
sides  of  the  road  showed  the  ravages  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion  thirty  years  ago. 
The  road  in  many  places  was  ten  feet 
wide  and  was  paved  with  large  stones, 
glazed  from  centuries  of  traffic.  Then 
for  miles  were  gray  brick  pavements 
running  over  the  rolling  country.  In 
these  the  bricks  were  set  on  end,  but  all 
were  in  a  dilapidated  condition.     The 


ASIATIC  OR  WATER   BUFFALO. 


valley.  My  route  now  follows  the  Yang- 
tsi  valley  westward  for  some  two  thou- 
sand miles.  The  Grand  Canal  crosses 
the  Yangtsi  River  at  Chinkiang  and 
continues  north  to  Pekin.  This  arti- 
ficial waterway,  without  locks,  is  six 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  was 
completed  some  six  hundred  years  ago. 
The  width  of  the  channel  varies  from 
one  hundred  yards  to  one-third  that 
distance.  The  road  at  first,  though  only 
from  one  to  two  feet  wide,  was  in  good 
shape  and  offered  easy  cycling  for 
twenty  miles.  Wheelbarrows  were  go- 
ing both  ways,  their  continuaU  squeak- 
ing denoting  the  utter  absence  of  lubri- 
cating material.  Byron,  with  a  bit  of 
his  beloved  Ancient  Grease,  could  here 
find  more  glory  and  profit  than  re- 
warded his  old-time  efforts. 

The  Yangtsi  River  wound  off  to  the 
west,  while  the  road  turned  southwest 
along  the  foot  of  some  low  mountain 
ranges.  I  toiled  on  up  grade  for  eighteen 
miles    through    a    devastated    region, 


wheelbarrows  disappeared  through  this 
section.  In  their  stead  donkey  cara- 
vans carried  rice  and  merchandise  along 
the  road.  All  the  small  donkeys  wore 
bamboo  muzzles  to  keep  them  from 
biting  open  the  sacks.  Their  nostrils 
are  also  slit  when  young  to  give  them 
more  breathing  space.  At  sight  of  the 
wheel  many  scattered  their  cargoes  on 
the  road,  but  the  drivers  were  so 
pleased  and  curious  that  they  forgot  to 
get  angry.  I  passed  a  few  small  strag- 
gling villages,  remnants  of  better  days. 
The  road  from  the  last  hilltop  got 
worse  and  the  path  alongside  the  pav- 
ing was  tedious  to  ride,  but  just  as  the 
sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  I  saw  the 
dark  walls  of  Nanking  running  along 
the  horizon  for  miles  in  the  distance.  A 
three-mile  spin  brought  me  to  the  south 
gate,  and  I  found  the  streets  were  wider 
and  better  paved  than  in  cities  farther 
east.  I  easily  outdistanced  the  howling 
crowds   that  followed.     A  run  of   two 

miles   brought    me    to    the    telegraph    > 
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office.  The  clerk  kindly  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  show  me  the  way  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Rev.  Charles  Leaman,  an 
American  missionary. 

This  day's  run  of  forty-nine  miles 
from  Chinkiang  was  the  longest  since 
leaving  Shanghai. 

Nanking  contains  nearly  half  a  mill- 
ion Chinese  and  about  forty  mission- 
aries and  foreigners.  It  was  formerly 
the  southern  capital  of  China,  while 
Pekin  was  and  is  now  the  northern  cap- 
ital. This  city  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  fine  satins  and  velvets. 
Followers  of  Mohammed  are  plentiful 
throughout  China,  Nanking  having 
nearly  three  thousand  of  them.  While 
believing  in  Allah  they  live  and  dress 
as  Chinamen,  and  are  useful  citizens, 
very  industrious  and  full  of  business. 

The  wall  of  Nanking  is  double-faced, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  long,  and 
varies  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  height.  Its  construction  occupied 
three  years,  and  though  it  was  com- 


Pagoda,  was  destroyed  in  this  period 
of  vandalism. 

The  Chinese  boys  and  girls  at  the 
Missionary  School  were  anxious  to  see 
me  ride  the  bicycle,  so  I  wheeled  over 
the  lawn  a  few  turns  before  leaving  for 
the  west  gate  next  morning.  In  order 
to  reach  the  road  marked  by  the  tele-* 
graph  poles  I  had  to  track  back  three 
miles  to  the  eastward.  I  begrudged 
the  loss  of  time,  but  it  was  unavoidable. 
The  road  was  unevenly  paved  with 
large  stones,  which  made  miserable 
riding.  However,  a  few  miles  further 
the  stones  disappeared,  and  I  wheeled 
along  briskly  from  village  to  village, 
which  were  not  more  than  five  miles 
apart.  The  slow  and  easy-going  Chi- 
nese bestirred  themselves  as  I  passed 
through,  but  they  had  only-time  for  one 
brief  stare. 

Seven  miles  east  of  Taipingfu  I  had 
to  walk  through  a  town,  the  streets 
of  which  were  too  rough  to  ride.  Noisy 
natives  at  once  swarmed  around  me, 


UNINVITED   GUESTS. 


pleted  five  hundred  years  ago  it  is  still 
in  excellent  condition.  A  moat-like 
canal  has  been  cut  along  its  entire  base. 
The  Taiping  rebellion  here  lost  its  en- 
ergy. The  rebels  made  but  feeble  ef- 
forts to  push  on  to  Pekin,  their  original 
-destination,  and  expel  the  Manchu  Tar- 
tars. 

The    famous     Porcelain     Tower,  or 


stopped  the  wheel  and  insisted  that  I 
mount.  I  was  determind  to  be  always 
good  -  natured,  and  complied.  I  had 
bumped  along  a  few  yards  when  two 
fighting  dogs  rolled  out  of  a  shop  into 
the  street.  Of  course  it  was  my  luck 
to  run  foul  of  them,  and  over  I  went, 
among  the  curs.  The  Chinese  were 
convulsed    with     lai|g,|^iBy  \J^MJ^fiL! 
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again,  I  wheeled  on  without  further 
mishap. 

My  route  now  lay  in  a  level,  uninter- 
esting country.  Rice  fields,  all  harvested 
and  dry,  spread  far  upon  either  hand. 
I  stopped  at  a  Chinese  inn  outside  of 
the  town  of  Taipingfu.  It  was  built 
of  poles,  mud  and  straw.  Everybody 
crowded  in  to  see  a  foreigner,  where- 
upon the  landlady  let  forth  a  volley  of 
words  that  would  have  paralyzed  a  pho- 
nograph. I  had  by  this  time  become 
Juite  expert  with  chopsticks,  but  my 
hinese  neighbors  at  the  table  could 
eat  two  bowls  of  rice  to  my  one.  Twenty 
or  thirty  Chinese  coolies  were  on  hand 
for  lodging.  They  slept  on  the  ground, 
on  couches,  or  any  place  where  there 
happened  to  be  room.  Rice-straw  was 
first  laid  down,  then  the  Chinamen 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  pu- 
kais  or  wadded  quilts  and  slept  side 
by  side,  packed  with  one's  head  next  his 
neighbor's  feet.  I  was  placed  on  two 
tables.  Everybody  examined  my  blanket 
and  corduroy  clothes,  which  seemed  to 
mystify  them  exceedingly.  When  the 
natives  spoke  to  me  I  usually  answered 
them  in  English,  and  added  the  word 
"  Shanghai,"  which  would  satisfy  them. 
Probably  they  thought  I  spoke  the 
Shanghai  dialect.  Except  for  a  few 
words  as  to  roads  and  inns,  I  found  it 
utterly  useless  to  try  to  learn  Chinese, 
as  one  or  two  days'  journey  would  bring 
me  into  a  district  with  a  new  dialect. 

In  buying  food  or  paying  bills  I  usually 
laid  down  what  I  fancied  was  the  right 
price  and,  when  purchasing,  pointed  to 
what  I  wanted  and  spoke  English.  My 
remarks  were  unintelligible  of  course, 
but  they  served  to  let  the  people  know 
that  I  had  a  tongue. 

Millions  of  the  Chinamen  and  nearly 
all  their  women  are  imable  to  read  or 
write.  They  are  so  poor  and  the  struggle 
for  a  livelihood  is  so  severe,  that  the 
children  are  compelled  to  labor  at  a 
very  early  age.  This  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  prevents  any  education  among 
the  youngsters  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  beggars  number  thousands. 
Filthy  and  ragged  creatures,  unwashed 
for  weeks  and  months,  may  be  met  in  the 
country  and  city  alike,  where  they  never 
fail  to  hold  out  a  basket  or  pot  for  cash. 

In  the  Ngan  Hwui  province,  the 
second  along  the  Yangtsi  valley,  the 
clay  road  improved  a  little.  After  leav- 
ing Taipingfu  I  found  the  laboriously 


impelled  wheelbarrows  again,  and  all 
squeaking  for  the  want  of  oil  or  grease. 
Small  donkeys,  with  jingling  bells,  were 
also  quite  numerous.  The  riders  were 
always  attended  by  the  donkeymen 
who  hire  out  the  animals.  I  met  an 
elderly  Chinaman  astride  a  very  small 
and  evidently  a  nervous  donkey.  The 
beast  feared  the  wheel  and,  to  my  hor- 
ror, jumped  down  from  the  raised  road 
into  a  rice  field.  The  old  man  was 
thrown  in  a  heap.  I  hastily  dismounted, 
thinking  he  was  seriously  injured,  or 
killed  outright.  He  struggled  to  his 
feet  and  instantly  motioned  me  to  ride, 
being  far  more  anxious  to  see  the 
strange  wheel  run  than  about  his  own 
hurts.  Happily  only  trifling  damage 
was  done,  and  after  the  old  boy  had 
seen  me  ride  we  grinned  farewells. 

Farther  on  a  woman  and  a  small  boy 
were  thrown  off  donkeys  in  the  same 
way;  but  Chinese  wear  so  many  layers 
of  wadded  clothing  in  cool  weather  that 
they  are  seldom  hurt  by  a  fall. 

(Dne  Chinaman,  however,  met  with  a 
mishap  that  day  the  results  of  which  I 
did  not  wait  to  see.  I  was  silently  ap- 
proaching from  behind  and  riding  the 
path  on  a  high  dike,  when  I  called  out 
to  him.  Poor  fellow  !  he  no  doubt  was 
used  to  a  quiet  and  uneventful  life  in  his 
humdrum  country.  He  slowly  turned 
his  head  to  see  who  called  to  him  so 
loudly,  then  made  one  grand  jump  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  His  feet  slipped, 
and  with  a  terrible  yell  he  rolled  over 
the  bank  and  into  the  canal,  up  to  his 
waist.  Two  baskets  of  bean  bread  which 
he  carried  on  a  pole,  followed  him  into 
the  water.  Some  way  or  other,  I  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  wheel  on  without 
lingering  to  offer  sympathy.  In  time  I 
reached  Wuhu,  a  port  open  to  foreign 
trade.  Fortunately  I  met  a  white  boy 
riding  a  donkey,  and  he  conducted  me 
to  the  residence  of  Dr.  George  H.  Stuart, 
of  the  American  Missionary  Hospital. 

Wuhu  is  a  walled  city  on  the  Yang- 
tsi-Kiang,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  natives, 
including  a  thousand  Mohammedans. 
Thirty  foreigners  reside  here,  most  of 
them  missionaries.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  export  ports  for  rice  and  green 
tea,  which  are  shipped  in  large  vessels 
to  Canton. 

I  had  been  now  a  week  among  the 
Chinese.     My  distrust   of  the    natives 
had  partially  vanished,  and   I  rubbedT 
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FORSAKING   THEIR   NETS. 


shoulders 
with  them 
in  their 
towns  and 
inns  as  un- 
concern- 
ed 1 y  as 
t  h  o  11  g  h 
they  were 
the  friend- 
ly Japan- 
e  s  e.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  1892  when  I  reached 
Wuhu,  and  no  doubt  many  of  my  friends 
ten  thousand  miles  away  wondered 
where  and  how  I  spent  my  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day  in  far-off  China. 
Their  many  good  wishes  were  realized, 
for  not  only  did  I  spend  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas at  Soochow,  but  also  a  pleasant 
New  Year's  Day  with  Dr.  Stuart,  at 
Wuhu. 

On  the  morning  of  January  second, 
1893,  I  crossed  the  creek  at  Wuhu,  and 
followed  along  a  level  path  overlooking 
the  broad  Yangtsi  River.  One  of  the 
large  yellow-and- white  river   steamers 


A   NOONDAY    REST. 

readily  overtook  and  passed  me,  but  the 
bamboo-ribbed  sail-boats  I  easily  out- 
distanced. The  river  steamers  cover  the 
six  hundred  and  fifty-odd  miles  between 
Shanghai  and  Hankow  in 
four  days.  ! 

After  a  few  miles  of  ex- 
cellent wheeling  along  the* 
Yangtsi,  the  road  turned 
inland  among  rice  fields. 
It  was  cut  up  by  water 
ditches,  and  my  progress 
was  slow.  By  dark  I 
reached  a  small  Chinese 
village,    near    T  i  k  i  a  n  g, 


where  the  usual  noisy  crowd  followed 
me  into  the  inn.  The  good-hearted 
innkeeper  besought  me  to  stroll  up  and 
down  the  street,  in  order  to  pacify  the 
curious  crowd.  For  an  hour  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  Chinese,  all  feeling  my 
clothes  and  gaping  at  me.  They  would 
not  leave,  and  when  I  entered  the  inn 
all  followed.  The  landlord  handed  me 
a  stick,  and  implored  me  to  whip  them 
out,  as  if  I  were  some  modern  Hercules. 
So  afraid  are  these  people  of  the  foreign- 
ers  that 
they  ran 
when  I  but 
raised  the 
stick.  The 
door  was 
barred, 
but  the 
crowd 
pushed  in 
the  frail 
brick  wall. 
The  land- 
lord fairly  screamed  with  anger,  and  a 
fight  seemed  inevitable ;  but  it  only 
ended  in  hot  words.  I  almost 
regretted  that  I  was  not  camp- 
ing out,  instead  of  being  the 
cause  of  so  much  trouble. 
When  I  rolled  myself  up  in  my 
blanket  and  a  quilt  the  crowd 
at  last  left  the  inn.  Then  the 
kind  old  innkeeper  brought 
rice,  fish  and  tea  until  midnight. 
Now  and  then  he  sorrowfully 
pointed  to  the  collapsed  brick 
wall.  In  the  morning  I  paid 
him  five  hundred  cash  pieces 
(about  thirty-five  cents)  for 
accommodations  and  his  loss. 
He  was  overjoyed  at  receiv- 
ing three  prices. 

I  pushed  on  over  the  cut-up  path  for  ten 
miles  farther,  and  reached  a  large  dike 
along     the     Yang-tsi-Kiang.      Shrines 
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containing  the  small  idols  which  are  seen 
everywhere  in  China  became  more  nu- 
merous. The  little  senseless  gods  found 
in  these  district  shrines  are  mostly 
made  of  clay  and  stone,  as  metal  images 
would  be  stolen.  In  each  of  these 
shrines  is  an  opening,  where  the  super- 
stitious traveler  offers  up  his  incense. 

I  wheeled  along  the  dike,  while  the 
telegraph  line  diverged  inland,  over 
rice  fields,  toward  the  hills.  In  hopes 
of  meeting  the  line  again,  I  kept  the 
dike,  until  it  suddenly  ended  in  narrow 
paths.  I  then  started  across  the  fields, 
following    some     narrow    trails.     The 


country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  dark- 
ness came  on  with  no  town  in  sight ;  so 
I  camped  in  a  forest  by  the  roadside. 
A  couple  of  natives,  singing  some  out- 
landish ditty,  passed  within  a  few  feet 
of  my  ambush.  Not  a  shade  of  a  sus- 
picion had  they  that  a  foreign  devil 
lurked  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood. 

Promptly  at  sunrise,  I  started  over  a 
hill  to  reach  the  telegraph  line.  From 
the  last  hilltop  nothing  but  ranges  of 
mountains  could  be  seen  to  the  south. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  Tungling, 
surrounded  by  a  vine-covered  ruined 
wall.  The  Chinese  directed  me  to  fol- 
low the  path  along  a  dried-up  canal 
to  the  Yangtsi  River,  and  at  last  I 
reached  Tatung.  A  branch  of  the  tele- 
graph line  here  came  over  the  hill  from 
Talungchung.  The  clerk  at  the  tele- 
graph office  directed  me  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnston,  a  missionary, 
where  I  enjoyed  some  foreign  food 
again  after  two  days  of  hard  riding. 

The  natives  were  eager  to  see  the 
wheel,  and  we  were  compelled  to  let 
them  in.  Then  they  insisted  on  my 
riding  it.  I  complied,  and  they  left  at 
last  only  to  spread  the  news,  exag- 
gerated no  doubt,  which  kept  a  continu- 
ous crowd  pounding  on  the  door,  asking 
to  see  the  foreign  cart. 

The  telegraph  line  ran  ten  miles  back 
from  the  Yangtsi,  through  the  hills  and 
mountains,  to  avoid  a   marshy  valley. 
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which  is  in- 
undated by 
the  river  at 
certain  sea- 
sons of 
year, 
in  ends 
fomied 
that 
Yangtsi  was 
very  low, 
there  %vas  a 
good  path 
alo  n  g  t  h  e 
shore. 

It  was  late 


the 
M  y 
i  n- 
me 

a  s 


A   CHINESE  BUD, 

next  ni  o  rn  i n g^ 
when  I  left  Ta- 
tun^,  followed  by 
a  curious  crowd. 
I  crossed  a  small 
stream,  and  was 
soon  spinning 
along  the  river 
bank^  passinj:!^ 
hundreds  of  Chin- 
ese fishing  boats. 
When  I  stopped 
for  a  light  lunch, 
the  boatmen  pull- 
ed ashore  to  sec 
the  wheel. 

Fifteen  miles 
along  the  Yau^rtsi 
brous^ht  me  to  a 
canai,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  t  o  w  - 
path  to  the  walled 
city  of  Chicheofu. 
Near   the   wall    I 

saw  a  tower  or  pagoda,  still  in  fair 
condition.  These  towers,  which  are 
in  or  near  every  city  of  note,  are 
merely  intended  for  ornaments,  and 
except  for  an  idol  or  two  they  are 
empty.  I  passed  out  the  west  gite 
of  Chicheofu,  and  followed  a  fair 
wheelbarrow  road  which  teemed  with 
the  Asiatic  buffaloes  and  cows,  ridden 
and  driven  along  by  Chinese.  These 
animals  are  used  for  plowing,  pump- 
ing water,  grinding  grains  and  for  all 


work  in    the  fields.     The  buffalo   cow 
gives  a  little  palatable  milk. 

I  suddenly  found  the  telegraph  road 
winding  through  hills  and  mountains. 
Two  miles  west  of  Chuankiao  I  was 
fortunate  to  find  an  inn  at  dark  in  a 
mere  hamlet.  Here  I  was  annoyed  for 
only  a  short  time  by  twenty  to  thirty 
iialives,  then  left  in  peace.  A  dirty 
room  w'lxs  allotted  me  ;  rice  and  greens 
poorly  cooked  were  served  for  supper, 
after  which  I  slept  well  in  furnished 
quilts,  which  are  quite  warm  when 
rolled  in  Chinese  fashion.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  continued  on  toward  Yenkiahwei. 
The  road  became  worse  with  every 
mile  I  traveled.  It  was 
paved  with  huge  rocks.  I 
crossed  a  small  river,  en- 
tered the  town,  and  set 
the  populace  in  an  uproar 
at  once.  The  people  were 
friendly  enough  and  I  soon 
left  them  to  recover  their 
nerves.  From  the  town  I 
followed  the  telegraph 
line  southwest  through 
the  mountains.  The  road 
continued    almost  unrid- 


A    FASHIONABLE    TYPE. 


able  the  en- 
tire distance 
to  the  village 
of  Tongdien, 
where  I  was 
compelled  to 
remain  a  t 
another  filthy 
inn.  The  pet 
name  **  Yank- 
weiza"  or 
" foreign 
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A   WEDDING    PARTY. 

devil,"  given  to  foreigners,  was  more 
frequently  heard  now.  The  Celestial 
cannot  understand  how  Europeans 
can  have  accomplished  so  many  won- 
derful things  without  assistance  from 
the  evil  one.  Because  foreign  eyes  dif- 
fer from  the  native  type,  the  said  for- 
eign eyes  must  be  able  to  see  many 
feet  below  the  ground.  Missionaries  are 
often  followed  in  their  walks,  John  China- 
man thinking  that  the  pious  men  peer 
deep  into  the  earth  to  find  minerals.  The 
silver  which  the  foreigners  seem  to  pos- 
sess so  plentifully  is  believed  to  fall 
from  heaven  into  our  pockets.  If  they 
guessed  how  often  the  silver  has  lurked 
within   the    seductive    ** jackpot"    per- 


chance they  might  look  in  another  di- 
rection. 

The  innkeeper's  son  at  Tongdien  was 
a  powerful  young  fellow  with  a  long 
queue,  with  which  he  belabored  the 
small  boys  who  worried  me  too  much. 
My  dirty  room  was  shared  by  two  China- 
men. Fortunately  they  had  separate 
cots.  The  walls  were  unevenly  built 
of  brick,  while  from  the  ceiling  dangled 
cobwebs  of  years'  standing.  The  cots 
were  usually  the  same  at  all  the  inns,  a 
few  boards  built  on  wooden  beams  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  layer  of 
rice  straw.  On  this  a  Chinaman  wrap- 
ped in  a  quilt  sleeps  as  comfortably  as 
foreigners  do  on  mattresses.  I  soon  got 
used  to  these  beds  and  slept  well. 

While  dressing  in  the  morning  I  heard 
the  bang  !  bang !  of  pistol  shots.  At  the 
rear  of  the  inn  was  a  crowd  of  scared 
Chinamen  surrounding  my  bicycle.  One 
of  them  had  pulled  out  the  revolver 
from  the  luggage  which  I  had  forgotten 
to  remove  before  retiring,  and  pulled 
the  trigger,  luckily  without  damage.  It 
might  have  fared  hard  with  me  had  he 
accidentally  shot  a  bystander. 

After  a  breakfast  of  rice  and  badly 
cooked  fish  I  continued  on  over  the  old 
road,  unridable  as  the  day  before.  A 
drizzling  rain  set  in,  making  the  mud 
and  rocks  slippery.  Even  walking  be- 
came laborious.  The  rain  compelled 
me  to  stop  at  the  end  of  ^\q  miles, 
where  a  small  hamlet  boasted  an  inn. 
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TO  devotees  of  rod  and  gun,  Nature 
unveils  the  face  of  a  lover,  re- 
vealing with  bewitching  abandon 
the  wealth  of  her  rarest  charms,  her 
smiles  and  tears.  If  lowering  clouds 
scatter  the  flashing  raindrops,  right 
merrily  they  patter  upon  the  old  shoot- 
ing-jacket, glancing  from  its  polished 
surface  like  buckshot  from  an  iron  tar- 
get. Rare  sport  when  your  favorite 
dog  starts  the  swift- winged  partridge, 
quail,  or  speeding  rabbit.  A  regal 
glamour  over  all  the  autumn  wood,  col- 
oring of  grandest  dyes  and  rarest  hues, 
the  perfumed  air  pulsing  through  the 
tinted  trees.  Then  the  old  gun  speaks 
sharply  and  to  the  point. 

But  to  me  there  is  a  greater  fascina- 
tion attending  goose-shooting  by  night. 
There  is  a  charm  indefinable  when 
one  rocks  in  a  tiny  shell,  of  a  goose- 
boat,  white,  spectral,  frail  as  a  thing  of 
dreams,  tossing  restlessly  upon  the  ever 
agitated  sea.  The  day  vanishes  in  royal 
splendor,  the  reds  and  golds  pale,  fade 
and  die.  Night  bends  luminous-eyed 
like  a  dusky  lover  Above  the  sighing 
wave.  Then  every  nerve  seems  to  be 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  hearing  as  you 
usten  and  wait  for  the  in-flying  geese. 

I  slowly  paddled  toward  the  sand 
bar  with  my  boon  companions  Dan 
and  Joe,  idly  floating  with  the  tide,  lazi- 
ly dipping  the  white  paddle  blades 
deep  m  the  waves  of  the  Bay,  that  lay 
sheltered  from  boisterous  wind  by  two 
rugged  capes  which  towered  high  above 
the  dark  water.  The  southern  shore 
was  sparsely  settled.  Tiny  spaces  of 
cleared  land  dotted  with  the  fishers' 
whitewashed  cottages  showed  amid  long 
stretches  of   firs  that  gazed   solemnly 


down  upon  the  water,  and  seemed  ta 
whisper  in  answer  to  the  dreamjr 
voices  of  the  waves.  Upon  the  north, 
side  a  wee  village  nestled  down  close; 
to  the  sea,  and  the  ocean  wind  wan- 
dered at  will  up  and  down  its  narrow 
streets.  Over  all  brooded  the  mild 
tranquility  of  a  perfect  April  day. 

Our  destination  was  a  far-extending 
sand  bar,  bare  and  brown,  and  inter- 
sected by  two  narrow  water-ways,  the. 
north  and  south  channels.  Weed-cov- 
ered and  desolate,  no  glamour  of  glint- 
ing sunlight  could  beautify  nor  tinted 
cloud-forms  add  one  charm  to  the  lone« 
ly  desolation.  Far  up  on  the  sand  lay- 
the  slowly  decaying  ribs  and  timbers  of' 
a  whilom  stately  bark,  like  the  bones  of 
some  colossal  mastodon  bleaching  upon- 
a  miniature  vSahara. 

It  was  yet  early  evening  when  we  casC 
our  little  anchor  in  the  waters  of  the 
southern  channel.  Kenneth  Mclvor, 
the  "herring  catcher,"  had  traveled 
from  his  home  beside  distant  Black 
Brook  to  tell  us  that  on  Mira  Bay,  be- 
yond False  Bay  Beach,  hundreds  of  wild 
geese  lay  encamped.  Under  night's 
mantling  shadows  they  would  fly  over 
the  crescent-shaped  beach  between  the 
hills  to  the  prairie-like  flats — troop  in 
like  regiments,  marshalled  by  the  most 
ancient  of  their  host. 

"An  be  shoore  an  angger  your  bot 
shust  pelow  Shon  McToue^l's  fish 
house,  for  the  geeses  will  pe  for  coming 
that  way,  me  poy,  and,  py  goash,  shoe 
you  will  pe  gitten  a  feny  coot  shanse. 
to  them  now." 

This  and  other  elaborate  instructions,, 
the  garrulous  old  Highlander  communi- 
cated to  Joe  in  mysterious  whispers. 
The  bronzed  old  fisherman  knows  the 
habits  of  the  stately  migrants.  For 
sixty  years,  spring  and  autumn,  he  has 
seen  them  come  and  go,  passmg  and  re- 
passing his  lonely  home.  He  knows 
when  the  first  geese  of  the  season  will 
wing  their  way  in  lines  and  V's  from  the 
south,  and  when  the  last  will  disappear 
over  the  long  point  of  Sheppard's  Bar. 

Cow  Bay  has  always  been  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  migrating  armies.  It  af- 
fords an  ample  resting  place,  and  its 
miles  of  weed-covered  sand-bars  are  un- 
rivaled feeding  grounds. 

The  geese  repose  in  mid-stream  until 
the  shadows  grow  dense,  then  in  the  first 
gloom  of  night  they  fly  in  to  the  well- 
known  pasture.     If  too  often  disturbed   > 
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they  may  rest  upon  the  stream  until 
midnight,  and  when  none  but  veteran 
hunters  are  afloat,  swoop  down  silent 
and  sWift,  as  if  from  the  clouds. 

Long  ere  brave  Pepperell  and  his  val- 
iant Massachusetts  militia  rushed  against 
the  walls  of  fated  Louisburg,  French 
officers  from  that  city  were  guided  by 
Mic  Mac  Indians  to  the  "  Bars  *'  during 
the  goose-shooting  season.  Tradition 
repeats  many  a  tale  of  love  and  adven- 
ture wherein  the  brilliant  and  chivalrous 
gentlemen  of  old  France  are  the  princi- 
pal actors.  This  I  know,  many  a  plump 
gray  goose  was  bagged. 

As  the  sun  touched  the  long  lines  of 
fir-crowned  hills,  over  the  cold  blue  of 
the  Bay  was  poured  a  stream  of  warm 
golden-red  light.  A  thin  white  mist 
came  rolling  in  from  the  ocean.  It 
twined  about  old  "Southern  Head," 
beautifying  the  stem  headland  with 
matchless  raiment.  Quickly  the  shad- 
ows deepened,  obscuring  the  entire 
southern  shore  and  resting  like  a  gloomy 
mantle  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Bay. 
Truly,  this  is  a  perfect  night  for  goose- 
shooting.  Glide  along  in  your  tiny  boat, 
or  anchor  quietly  in  the  lee  of  some 
huge  ice-cake  stranded  upon  a  sand-vbar; 
there  is  a  clear  blue  sky  above  to  reveal 
the  passing  game. 

To  me  there  was  something  awe-in- 
spiring about  it  all.  The  pall  of  fog 
hemmed  us  in  like  the  walls  of  a  grave, 
from  which  we  could  see  the  splendor 
of  the  heavens.  The  stars  came  peering 
out  of  their  blue  depths,  and  a  tiny  canoe 
of  a  silver  moon  went  sailing  away  to- 
ward the  west  in  a  beautiful  sea  of  azure. 
We  lay  upon  the  warm  rugs  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  and,  shrouded  in  our 
misty  ambuscade, waited  for  the  in-flying 
game. 

Joe  sat  in  the  stem.  Beside  him  lay 
an  old  Queen  Anne  musket.  The  shat- 
tered wood- work  was  ingeniously  bound 
with  copper  wire  in  a  very  primitive 
but  apparently  effective  manner.  With 
one  huge  brown  hand  Joe  held  the  idle 
sculling  oar,  the  other  rested  caressingly 
upon  the  old  musket. 

To  me  it  was  a  thing  of  dread  waiting 
the  slight  impress  of  a  finger  to  scatter 
contents,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  in  death- 
dealing  fragments.  I  quietly  expressed 
my  thoughts  to  Dan  but  he  laughed  and 
said  :  "  Thai  gtm  was  never  discharged 
since  the  great  August  gale  in  1873,  and 
is  only  carried  to  insure  rare  good  luck 


to  sportsmen  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
Joe  for  guide." 

Clad  in  white  shooting -coat  and  tur- 
ban, his  swarthy  face  dark  by  contrast 
in  the  gloom,  Joe  appeared  to  be  a  veri- 
table Arabian  Necromancer  beguiling 
the  lagging  moments  with  quaint  stories 
of  the  old-time  settlers  and  of  the  bay 
that  lay  behind  us.  As  Morien  Bay,  it 
was  known  to  the  courtiers  of  old  France 
and  famed  in  verse  and  story  for  its 
wealth  of  rugged  beauty.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  unclassic  and  plebeian  Bay 
de  Vache.  Strange  legends  cling  to  its 
caves,  cliffs,  and  mighty  bluffs,  and  to 
the  weather-beaten  fisher  folk  each  story 
is  a  living  truism. 

I  found  myself  listening  intently  to 
Joe,  repeating,  as  if  from  his  shroud, 
stories  of  the  Bay  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  venerable  sage  and  poet  *•  Old 
Ormond."  Assuming  a  solemn  tone  he 
told  how  in  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
notably  nights  preceding  disastrous 
marine  storms,  a  gigantic  cow  rides 
upon  the  heaving  water.  It  plunges 
to  and  fro  with  ang^  tossing  of  ghastly 
white  horns  and  awful  swirl  of  mighty 
tail,  until  the  waves  roll  one  angry  mass 
of  seething  foam  ;  then  the  awful  form 
disappears  with  a  loud  bellow  heard  by 
startled  seamen  miles  from  land.  On  the 
morning  succeeding  the  appearance  of 
this  apparition,  fishing  boats  dismantled 
and  broken  are  found  thrown  high  upon 
the  sands,  and  the  wail  of  mourning 
women  is  heard  in  the  white  cottages. 

Hark  I  far  away  but  clear  as  a  bugle 
note  ringing  over  the  hills  came  the 
"  kronk,  kronk  "  of  flying  geese.  We 
knew  they  were  miles  away,  as  down  the 
aisles  of  night  came  the  warning  notes 
of  their  approach.  Nearer  and  nearer, 
now  over  the  sand  dunes,  unseen  but 
heralding  their  approach  by  their  own 
peculiar  music.  I  crouched  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  every  nerve  thrilling  to 
the  clamor  of  the  approaching  game. 
The  good  old  gun  was  held  in  readiness 
for  a  swift  swing  and  lightning  pull. 
Suddenly,  outlined  against  the  sky,  a 
wedge  of  dark  forms  swept  into  view, 
visible  but  for  a  second  in  the  small 
space  of  blue  that  canopied  our  ambus- 
cade. Two  tongues  of  fire  leaped  upward 
as  the  gun  touched  the  shoulder,  and 
heavy  bodies  hissed  down  unseen,  to 
strike  the  water  with  a  sounding  splash. 
We  paddled  over  to  where  they  lay, 
three  great  gray  bt^uties^ytheir^g-^^> 
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white  breasts  gleaming  upon  the  dark 
wave.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Joe 
as  he  slowly  paddled  back  to  our  anchor- 
age with  our  fowl  beside  him,  for  the 
geese  were  plump  after  a  winter  in  the 
marshy  paradise  of  the  South. 

Another  hour  slowly  passed.  No  sign, 
no  sound  of  game  came  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. Down  behind  the  veil  of  curtaining 
mist  the  canoe-shaped  moon  foundering 
slowly  sank  from  sight.  The  solemn  stars 
seemed  to  gaze  far  into  the  silent  depths. 
The  night  wind  came  moaning  over  the 
waters,  and  as  if  some  unseen  presence 
was  gathering  her  trailing  garments,  the 
obscuring  fog  rolled  away. 

Another  large  flock  came  sailing  into 
view  far  beyond  range,  seemingly  very 
near  the  over-arching  blue.  They  looked 
no  larger  than  English  sparrows.  We 
could  only  lie  back  and  gaze  longingly 
upon  their  retreating  forms  as  the  great 
wedge  swept  in  over  the  mainland, 
x'^^lock  succeeded  flock  in  quick  succes- 
sion. We  could  hear  them  settle  noisily 
upon  the  flats,  until  we  knew  that  hun- 
dreds of  fowl  were  feeding  upon  the 
great  sand  bar. 

The  noise  of  their  incoming  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  al|nost  oppressive  calm  that 
was  unbroken  save  ^ynen  at  long  inter- 
vals the  sharp  challenge  of  a  sentry  rang 
out.  Alert  pickets  seem  to  be  always  on 
duty  when  the  main  body  of  geese  are 
feeding. 

A  sudden  flash,  followed  by  a  loud 


report,  told  that  hunters  far  up  in  the 
North  Channel  had  poured  a  volley  into 
an  incoming  flock.  The  air  was  filled 
with  a  clamor  of  wild  sounds.  Hundreds 
of  geese  took  wing,  and  a  panic  seemed 
to  banish  all  military  regime.  Up  and 
down  the  bay,  and  over  the  sand  dunes, 
disorganized  bunches  of  fowl  flew  wildly 
to  and  fro  like  an  army  surprised  at 
night,  retreating  in  disorder. 

We  lay  silent,  watchful,  ready.  A 
sudden  hiss  of  swift  wings,  a  shadow 
athwart  the  stars,  a  flash — bang!  and 
down  fell  two  dusky  forms,  striking 
thud,  thud,  far  away  on  the  soft  sand. 
Joe,  with  many  expressions  of  delight, 
paddled  into  the  shoal  water,  grounded 
the  tiny  craft,  and  hastened  in  search  of 
the  fallen  game.  He  soon  returned  with 
two  fine  birds,  and  with  a  triumphant 
flourish  laid  them  beside  the  others. 

We  slowly  returned  to  our  anchorage 
and  waited  satisfied,  yet  lofh  to  leave 
without  one  more  rally.  It  was  now  al- 
most midnight.  The  tide  came  rushing 
in  over  the  bars,  covering  them  with 
deepening  water.  In  silence  we  lifted  our 
anchor  and  turned  our  skiiBF  homeward. 

Shoreward,  with  slow-dipping  oars, 
we  rowed  with  all  the  strange  rascination 
of  midnight  beauty  entreating  us  to 
linger,  but  we  knew  that  when  the  tide 
rushed  over  the  flats  our  sport  for  tha*: 
night  was  ended,  and  in  the  quiet  cover 
of  Mira  River  the  geese  were  safe  from 
the  loud-voiced  breechloader. 
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BY  L    CAREW  SHIRLEY. 


"B' 


I  USHA  compliments,  an  please 
ef  Cap'n  wi  ride  ober  to  de  Es- 
tate an  kep  him  comp'ny  dis 
artemoon  ;  he  feel  kine  a  lonesome." 

I  was  lounging  in  a  grass  hammock, 
swung  between  two  mango  trees,  switch- 
ing predatory  ticks  off  my  trousers  with 
a  branch  of  pimento  and  trjnng  to  keep 
cool,  when  Bogle's  black  face  and  brim- 
less  hat  came  within  my  line  of  vision. 

"All  right.  Bogle,  much  obliged  to  the 
Busha,  I'm  with  him,"  I  answered,  tum- 
bling out  of  the  hammock  with  alacrity. 
"  What  are  the  means  of  locomotion  ? " 

"  Sah  ?  "     (With  a  gaping  stare.) 

"  How  am  I  to  go,  on  horseback  or  in 
buggy?'' 


"  Oh  !  beg  Cap'n  pardon  ;  I  did'n  jest 
onderstan  ;  Busha  tell  me  fe  bring  ober 
'Sotis  (Myosotis),  sah,  an  say  he  'vise 
you  fe  ride  fast ;  de  clouds  is  gedderin 
fe  rain,  and  he  tink  mos  likely  you  wi 
hab  fe  mek  speed.  I  b'lieve  him  is 
right  dis  time  too,"  added  the  negro 
sotto  voce,  as  he  glanced  keenly  skyward, 
and  then  toward  the  sea,  where  a  bank 
of  innocent,  fleecy-looking  white  clouds 
were  rising.  "  'Sotis  kibbers  (covers)  de 
ground  well,  Cap'n,  dat  de  reason  mek 
Busha  sen  him,  sah." 

**  Why,  the  Busha  must  be  trying  to 

fet  up  a  scare.    I'll  drink  all  the  raiu 
e'll  manufacture  to-day,"  I  said  laugh- 
ing.     "I   wish   a  gcpied^art    showtC 
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would  come  up  though,  and  clear  the 
air ;  it  is  hotter  than  Tophet  round  Port 
Antonia  to-day." 

"Guess  Cap'n  wi  hab  him  wish  dis 
time,"  grinned  Bogle,  "  but  I  hope  him 
wont  feel  'blige  fe  drink  all  de  rain  dat 
g' wine  come  to-day.  ' Merica  man  is  bery 
smart  fe  true  ;  but  cep'n  Massa  God  mek 
dem  stomick  little  different  fash'n  from 
what  Tse  custom  to  see,  de  chance  is  like 
de  water  wi  drink  him." 

"  Oh  come  now,  you  impudent  rascal," 
said  I,  "  even  if  the  rain  is  threatening, 
we've  plenty  of  time  to  ride  eight  miles 
before  it  reaches  us.'* 

"  Dunno,  sah,  rain  mek  up  him  mind 
berry  quick  roun  dis  way.  Look  ober 
dere  Cap'n,  John  Crow  hab  on  him  cap." 

I  turned  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  true  enough  the  summit  of  the  big 
green  hill  was  wreathed  in  a  light  gray 
mist.     "  Does  that  mean  rain  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Guess  so,  sah  ;  ef  Cap'n  don  mind,  I 
tink  we  better  mek  a  start ;  cam  tell  fe 
sartin,  ef  it  f  allin  hebby  ober  de  mount 'n, 
but  better  not  trust  sah,  de  ribber  is  de 
debbel  when  it  come  down.  Busha 
charge  me  fe  tell  you  to  mek  speed,"  ad- 
ded the  negro,  with  a  trace  of  anxiety  in 
his  voice. 

**A11  ri^ht.  Bogle,  you  bring  round 
'Sotis,  while  I  pitch  a  few  things  into 
my  grip,  and  we'll  be  off,"  I  said,  not 
wishing  to  worry  the  faithful  fellow. 

But  while  stowing  away  a  few  clean 
collars  in  my  bag,  I  was  mentally  won- 
dering what  could  have  struck  the  Busha 
to  send  over  Myosotis  for  me.  He  must 
have  needed  my  society  very  badly  in- 
deed to  concede  so  much  for  the  pleasure. 
Myosotis  was  a  Demerara  mare  with  a 
long  racing  pedigree  that  dated,  the 
Busha  declared,  back  to  the  Godolphin 
Arabian. 

She  was  to  be  entered  in  December  to 
run  for  the  Kingston  three-year-old 
Stakes,  and  the  Busha  was  as  fidgety  as 
a  woman  over  her,  never  allowing  any 
one  but  the  little  darkey  who  exercised 
her  to  cross  the  mare's  patrician  back. 
She  was  certainly  deserving  of  his  care, 
and  as  perfect  a  bit  of  horseflesh  as  ever 
gladdened  the  eye  of  a  turfite  ;  a  blood 
bay,  standing  fifteen  hands,  with  a  skin 
like  satin  under  which  the  muscles  stood 
out  like  whipcord.  A  small,  lean  head, 
with  large,  intelligent  eyes  and  delicate 
ears,  nervously  pricked  forward,  deep 
chest,  slightly  hollow  back,  wide  haunch-, 
es,  handsome  legs  and  round  black  pol- 


ished hoofs  set  into  fetlocks  as  slender 
as  the  wrists  of  a  lady.  The  mare  was 
a  thing  of  beauty,  and  as  I  threw  myself 
across  her,  I  blessed  the  reasons  which 
had  resulted  so  felicitously  for  me. 

Bogle  was  mounted  on  a  tall,  raw- 
boned  black  horse,  which  looked  as  if  he 
might  once  have  belonged  to  a  good 
stock;  but  he  had  a  vicious  eye,  and 
heels  which  I,  felt  convinced,  would  lash 
out  on  small  provocation,  so  I  gave  him 
a  wide  berth. 

"Dis  Rosinante  don  look  hansome 
like  'Sotis,  Cap'n,"  said  Bogle,  noticing 
my  slightly  supercillious  glance  in  his 
direction,  "but  I'se  no  'fraid  to  follow 
you,  sah.  'Sotis  is  a  slap  up  mare  fe  true, 
wid  a  clean  pedigree,  but  dis  horse  hab 
berry  good  breed'n,  too,  when  you  trace 
him  blood,  an  I  tell  you,  Cap'n,  when  it 
come  down  to  rale  business^  him  is  gdod 
as  de  Buster  any  day."  The  Buster  was 
his  gun. 

"  That's  high  praise,"  I  remarked. 
"And  how  is  the  Buster  now-a-days. 
Bogle?" 

"She  tekin  a  res  now,  sah.  Ebber 
sence  we  come  down  from  John  Crow, 
she  hang  fire,  so  I  put  her  'pon  low  diet. 
It  don  do  f e  to  praise  dat  gun  to  she  face, 
it  mek  her  berry  camcetted  ;  I  ond'stan 
de  critter,  an  when  she  act  ignorant,  I 
jes  larn  her  manners.  Ober  in  'Shantee 
Country  where  she  come  from,  de  people 
is  berry  ignorant,  I  b'lieve,  and  de 
Buster  she  ketch  on  to  dem  low  ways. 
She  always  come  roun  after  I  mek  her 
hab  a  taste  ob  salt'ry  confinement,  sah  ; 
she  hab  sense  'nough,  dat  gun  hab." 

As  we  rode  off,  the  Demerara  mare 
took  the  lead,  in  a  serious  of  graceful 
plunges  and  arrowy  dashes  from  side  to 
side,  which  would  have  been  trying  to 
an  amateur  horseman ;  but  six  months 
recent  practfce  among  the  cow-boys  on 
the  Mexican  plains  had  pretty  well  in- 
ured me  to  rough  riding,  and  I  kept 
a  steady  seat.  I  noticed  that  Bogle's 
eye  was  on  me  as  usual,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  proportionately  im- 
pressed with  this  new  demonstration  of 
American  brilliancy. 

At  the  negro's  suggestion  we  had 
taken  the  mountain  road.  This  cut  oft" 
two  miles  and  would  bring  us  out  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  along  the 
narrow  banks  of  which  we  would  ride 
the  remaining  six  miles,  and  cross  to  the 
Busha's  Estate  at  the  lower  ford.    The 

Rio  Grande,  I  will  explain,  is  the  second 

l5igitized  by  k^\j\j^ 
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river  of  size  in  Jamaica,  and  one  of  the 
swiftest  of  those  erratic  streams  that 
ripple  and  murmur  within  narrow  limits 
one  day,  and  the  next,  angry  and  swol- 
len by  rain-fed  streams  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  sweep  down  in  ter- 
rific torrents,  flooding  the  entire  valley. 
When  the  river  is  loyv  there  are  fordings 
where  people  pass  and  repass  in  perfect 
safety,  but  the  erosion  of  the  banks 
shows  that  not  infrequently  the  wide, 
stony  bed  must  be  filled  with  a  flood 
several  fathoms  deep,  where  ships  might 
ride,  if  capable  of  standing  against  so 
powerful  a  current. 

The  rivers  in  Jamaica  rise,  or  in  na- 
tive parlance,  "  come  down,"  with  fear- 
ful rapidity,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
travelers  ijwhen  not  washed  away)  to  be 
detained  tor  days,  between  two  torrents 
on  a  strip  of  coimtry  which  oflEers  small 
means  of  shelter,  and  where  lodging- 
houses  are  an  unknown  quantity. 

I  had  noticed  for  some  time  that  Bogle 
appeared  to  feel  himself  in  a  way  re- 
sponsible for  my  entertainment,  and  was 
putting  forth  efforts  at  conversation. 

I  must  explain  that  before  leaving  the 
house  he  had  modestly  and  confidingly 
requested  a  "  shot  of  grog,"  and  on  re- 
ceiving it  had  declined  my  well-meant 
efforts  at  dilution,  assuring  me  that  he 
alwavs  took  his  liquor  solid,  to  the  truth 
of  which  I  am  able  to  testify,  as  before 
my  admiring  eyes  he  swallowed  down 
two-thirds  of  a  tumbler  of  raw  Apple- 
ton  rum,  and  before  I  could  interfere,  by 
removing  the  decanter,  had  repeated  the 
dose,  remarking  in  a  general  way  that 
he  bad  a  leaning  to  Appleton  rum.  The 
potency  of  the  drink  was  not  long  in 
making  itself  evident,  and  we  had 
neither  ridden  fast  nor  far  when  Bogle 
waxed  loquacious.  The  string  of  his 
tongue  was  loosed  and  if  he  did  not  ac- 
tually speak  plain  it  was  not  because  he 
did  not  wrestle  with  the  Queen's  En- 
glish. He  ran  the  gamut  of  current 
topics  ;  discussed  the  government,  poli- 
tics and  religion  hilariously  ;  assured 
me  with  portentous  gravity  that  I  was 
**  de  only  bockra  that  he  had  ever  lub- 
bed;"  declared  with  fervid  eloquence 
that  Jamaica  country  would  not "  howld" 
him  if  I  went  away,  and  that  he  was 
"  going  to  'Merica  island  to  learn  how 
to  ketch  sperret.  Lawd  Gawd,"  he 
shouted,  "  ef  I  only  can  lam  dat  trade 
I  ax  nobuddy  pardon.  Fse  de  biggest 
Obiah  man  in  de  colony.  I  tell  you,  sah, 


ef  I  lam  fe  ketch  duppy  I  wi  mek  de 
debble  sweat  /  " 

His  eloquence  was  affecting  me  so 
powerfully  that  I  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  my  seat ;  tears  were  rolling  down 
my  cheeks  and  an  agonizing  sensation 
in  the  region  of  the  belt  doubled  me  up. 
The  mare  evidently  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand my  contortions,  and  impatient  at 
her  slow  progress,  commenced  dancing 
on  her  hind  legs,  and  plunging  indig- 
nantly, which  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
Bogle  to  his  senses  in  a  measure. 

"  De  Busha  mek  a  fool  of  dat  mare," 
he  growled,  testily.  "  She  hab  no  respec' 
for  nobuddy ;  quiet,  you  jade  ! "  he 
shouted.  "  I  would  ha*  like  fe  lam  you 
manners,  same  way  I  learn  de  Buster." 

"  I  say.  Bogle,  suppose  you  go  and 
duck  your  head  in  the  river,"  I  sug- 
gested. "  I  think  very  likely  you  have 
had  a  sunstroke." 

The  negro  glanced  suspiciously  at 
me,  but  I  was  gazing  innocently  down 
the  long  perspective  of  arching  forest 
trees ;  and  sobered  sufficiently  to  take 
the  hint,  he  meekljr  did  my  bidding,  re- 
turning with  dripping  wool,  and  a  sheep- 
ishly apologetic  air. 

'*  Sun  is  berry  hot  fe  true,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  an  my  'kull  is  kine  ob  delicate  ; 
beg  pard'n  ef  I  been  mekin  too  free, 
Cap'n,  but  de  doctor  he  say,  he  tink 
some  day  I  go  off  bjr  de  combustion. 
Donno  jes  what  dat  is  'zactly,  but  ex- 
pec'  et  is  de  same  kine  of  'lectric  car  dat 
&e  Prophet  'Lisha  mek  him  tower  up  a 
top  in — ^you  'member,  Cap'n  ? " 

My  biblical  reminiscences  were  un- 
fortunately of  the  vaguest,  but  seeing 
that  Bogle  depended  on  me  for  corrobo- 
ration, f  nodded  gravely. 

"  I  know  Cap'n  would  ha  'member," 
he  grinned  triumphantly.  "I  always 
gerry  (hear)  dat  'Merica  man  was  de 
debble  fe  de  road  ;  you  bet  now  de 
Prophet  had  dat  coach  mek  in  New 
York  City  ! " 

I  thought  the  time  for  freezing  Bo- 
gle's eloquence  had  arrived,  so  regarding 
him  severely,  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  had  said  enough.  Whereupon 
he  in  turn  regarded  me  with  something 
so  nearly  approaching  a  leer  that  I  was 
fain  to  retire  within  myself  and  meditate 
for  the  space  of  a  minute.  Then  con- 
cludiiig  that  in  some  cases  discretion 
may  be  the  better  part,  I  gave  the  mare 


her  head  and  left  him  in  the  rear.      -^T/> 


The  sun  had  now  clouded~5V^^a 
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as  we  rode  up  the  hiliside,  the  air  be- 
neath the  heavily-foliaged  trees  felt  hot 
and  oppressive.  The  ominous  croak  of 
tree  toads  sounded  hoarsely  through  the 
silence,  and  flocks  of  swifts,  sure  heralds 
of  a  storm,  went  circling  across  the  sky. 

Now  and  again  a  moaning  wind  rushed 
through  the  forest  and  died  away  sud- 
denly, leaving  a  threatening  calm  be- 
hind. Down  towards  the  sea,  where  the 
fleecy  white  clouds  had  been,  a  bank  of 
thunderous  vapor  was  sailing  towards 
the  zenith,  rapidly  darkening  the  face 
of  the  sky.  I  could  see  that  Bogle  (now 
himself  again)  was  keeping  his  weather 
eye  open,  but  he  vouchsafed  no  informa- 
tion, and  waxed  decidedly  laconic  when 
I  tried  to  sound  him. 

"Think  we're  in  for  it.  Bogle?"  I 
interrogated. 

•*  Dunno,  sah." 

"  Looks  as  if  we  might  expect  a  small 
deluge,  eh  ? " 

"  Pity  we  don  hab  a  young  ark,  sah, 
it  mebbe  come  in  handy  by'm  bye." 

"  Oh !  I  say  now,  you  are  not  going 
to  scare  up  a  tornado  for  my  special 
benefit,  are  you?" 

"  H*m,  'member  Cap'n  is  willin'  fe 
drink  all  de  rain  dat  g'win  fall  to-day." 
And  here  the  fellow  chuckled  audibly. 

We  rode  at  a  smart  trot  through  the 
wood,  and  came  out  into  the  valley 
where  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Rio 
brawled  noisily  between  its  deep,  rocky 
banks. 

"  Harmless  little  stream,"  I  muttered 
sotto  voccy  but  Bogle's  ears  were  now 
pretematurally  acute  and  he  heard  me. 

"  Berry  harmless,  Cap'n,"  he  answered 
meekly.  "  Hope  Cap'n  won't  nebber  hab 
reason  to  change  him  'pinion.  Push 
'long  !  Push  'long,  sah  !  "  he  added  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone,  and  digging 
his  heels  into  the  ribs  of  his  Rosinante, 
broke  into  a  sharp  gallop. 

We  had  covered  four  mile§  of  the  road 
when  the  near  growl  of  thunder  and 
smart  patter  of  rain  on  the  leaves  above 
gave  notice  of  coming  revelations.  We 
were  still  riding  beneath  a  leafy  canopy, 
for  large  forest  trees  bordered  the  river 
on  either  side.  Bogle  had  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  taciturn,  and  the 
weird  silence  was  becoming  monotonous, 
when  in  the  midst  of  our  sharp  gallop 
he  drew  rein  so  suddenly  that  the  black 
horse  was  thrown  on  his  haunches. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  I  sung  out, 
pulling  lip  short  also,  to  the  disgust  of 


the  Demerara  mare,  who  reared  and 
pawed  the  air  impatiently.  A  sibilant 
"  S-h-h-h  !  "  from  the  man  checked  me^ 
and  as  I  glanced  around  I  saw  that  he 
was  sitting  as  if  carved  in  stone,  his 
head  turned  toward  the  mountain. 

His  attitude  was  so  strained  that  I 
saw  directly  something  not  included 
in  the  programme  was  forthcoming. 
"  What's  up  ? "  I  asked  quietly,  riding 
alongside. 

The  man  turned  his  head,  and  I  saw 
that  his  face   was  the  color  of  ashes. 

"  Lawd  Gawd  !  "  he  whispered.  "  I 
b'lieve  de —  Look  out !  Look  out,  sah  !  '^ 
he  yelled,  as  the  face  of  the  black  sky 
was  rent  by  a  sheet  of  fire,  and  with  the 
crash  of  a  thousand  cannon  the  hurri- 
cane burst  upon  us.  The  rain  as  it  hiss- 
ed by  lashed  us  like  whips. 

"  Ride,  Cap'n  !  Ride  fo'  you'  life  !  De 
ribber  comin'  down  behind  we,  and  de 
hurricane  gwine  trabel  wid  we ;  gib  de 
mare  her  hed  and  ride."  As  he  spoke  a 
flash  and  crashing  roar  half  stunned  me^ 
and  right  across  the  road  a  stalwart  red- 
cedar  fell,  shivered  to  splinters  by  the 
force  of  the  lightning. 

The  mare  reared  furiously,  mad  with 
terror,  then  gathering  herself  together, 
rose  like  a  bird  in  the  air,  cleared  the 
fallen  giant  at  one  bound  and  dashed 
like  a  thunderbolt  along  the  level  valley, 
as  the  hurricane  bore  down  in  its  full 
fury,  wrenching  and  twisting  the  huge 
^arled  branches  of  the  trees  and  whirl - 
mg  them  through  the  air.  Then  the 
volleying  boom  of  giant  trees,  uprooted 
from  their  rocky  foundations,  sounded 
above  the  shriek  of  the  wind. 

But  underlying  all  the  fierce  minstrel- 
sy of  the  storm,  with  one  deep  throb- 
bing chord  sounded  the  roar  of  the  river 
as  it  tore  its  way  down  the  mountains, 
gathering  impetus  with  every  mile  and 
carrying  death  and  destruction  with  it. 

"  Ride,  Cap'n,  ride  !  "  shouted  Bogle 
as  he  thundered  in  the  rear.  "  Gib  de 
mare  her  hed,  and  race  de  ribber." 

The  advice  was  not  needed.  The  mare's 
blood  was  up  and  nothing  short  of  sud- 
den death  would  have  stopped  her. 
With  each  deafening  crash  I  could  feel 
her  bound  beneath  me,  as  if  set  in  steel 
springs. 

What  a  ride  that  was  !     The  remem- 
brance of  it  comes  back  over  me  while 
I  write,  and  stirs  my  pulses  like  a  draught 
of  strong  wine.      We  had  covered  sixj 
miles  of  the  ground,  ^^^  t?^i^jQf4Jl^lC 
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lay  two  miles  below.  But  one  short  mile 
in  the  rear  raced  a  solid  wall  of  water  a 
hundred  feet  high,  with  the  trophies  of 
twenty- five  miles  of  devastated  country. 
The  hollow,  vibrant  roar  shook  the  earth 
and  filled  the  air  with  a  sound  indescri- 
bably awful,  conveying,  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done,  the  idea  of  blind  ele- 
mental force.  One  mile  in  advance  we 
rode,  but  the  river  was  gaining,  and 
that  mighty  booming  roar  seemed  to 
throb  with  triumphant  joy.  I  glanced 
behind,  and  the  memorjr  of  that  sight 
will  last  my  lifetime.  Within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  mare  rose  a  lofty  wall  of  yel- 
low water,  cradling  and  tossing  upon  its 
furious  bosom  the  d6bris  of  both  wild 
and  cultivated  country,  great  trees  and 
bowlders,  negro  huts  and  bullock  carts, 
dead  bodies  and  live  fish  that  still  strug- 


gled and  leaped  high  in  the  air.  It  gave 
me  a  delirium  of  terror,  and  with  a  yell 
I  lashed  the  mare  forward. 

"  Don'  tek  de  ford  too  short,  and  howld 
'Sotis  well  togedder,"  roared  Bogle  ;  but 
a  long  line  of  glorious  ancestry  was 
telling  in  the  mare,  and  she  left  me 
little  to  do.  We  gained  the  ford  and 
dashed  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  just  as 
Bogle  with  a  wild  war  whoop  bore  down 
upon  his  gallant  Rosinante.  The  shallow 
water  flew  from  beneath  the  flying  hoofs, 
and  we  had  barely  gained  the  op- 
posite bank  when  that  terrible  wall 
swept  down,  flooding  the  land  on  either 
side.  In  one  moment  the  water  rose  to 
our  saddle  girths,  but  we  were  safe,  and, 
half  swimming,  half  wading,  amid  the 
crashing  thunder  and  drivmg  rain,  I 
went  on  my  visit  to  the  Busha. 


A     GYPSY     RIVER    SONG. 


BY   CHARLES   GORDON    ROGERS. 

"^T  O  daughter  of  the  world  am  I, 
psj      Where  stunted  freedom  shivers. 
-  But  I  was  bom  beneath  a  sky 

That  arches  sunny  rivers  ; 
AVhose  children,  laughing  ripples,  run 
To  see  who  first  shall  kiss  the  sun. 


My  canvas  is  the  blue,  that  spills 

Dew-fragrance  o'er  my  bowers  ; 

My  pegs  are  cast  on  distant  hills. 

Ana  they  are  fresh  wild  flowers. 

My  lamps  are  stars,  all  hung  about 

Till  Dawn,  Sun's  daughter,  puts  them  out. 

My  cheeks  are  kissed  by  perfumed  winds, 
Whose  breath  is  sweet  and  fra^ant ; 
For,  with  a  gypsy  heart,  my  mmd  's 
Inclined  to  lovers  vagrant. 
But  lovers  with  strong  limbs,  and  eyes 
As  clear  and  blue  as  summer  skies. 


But  if  a  lover  come  my  way. 

True-hearted,  brave  and  human. 

He'll  find,  though  Nature  holdeth  sway, 

I've  still  the  heart  of  woman  ; 

And  love  as  steady  as  the  sky 

Or  this  clear  river  running  by. 
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BY    O.    H.    HOWARTH. 


WHERE  Dame  Nature  has  lav- 
ished her  wealth  above  ground 
she  seldom  buries  much  of  it. 
And,  the  instances  are  rare 
in  which  her  cautious  ally,  Tom  Tid- 
dler, keeps  anything  besides  gold  and 
silver  and  barren  rocks  within  his  spe- 
cial domain.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my 
experience  of  great  mining  regions  ;  and 
I  had  every  expectation  that  this  would 
hold  good  through  the  vast  wilder- 
nesses of  Chihuahua,  the  northernmost 
State  of  Old  Mexico.  As  the  eye  be- 
comes wearied  day  after  day  with  the 
-endless  dry  plains  and  desolate  moun- 
tain ranges  of  that  arid  land,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  conclude  that  very  little  in  the 
way  of  sport  need  be  looked  for.  Yet 
•every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  stray 
shots  may  be  obtained  in  the  Land  of 
Silver  when  one  knows  where  to  look 
for  his  game. 

Near  the  curious  old  mining  town  of 
Parral  del  Hidalgo,  situated  among  the 
lower  crests  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
I  enjoyed  some  pleasant  sport.  As  the 
timbered  backbone  of  the  mountains  is 
approached,  natural  life  reappears,  and 
one  may  chance  upon  something  worth 
shooting. 

If  I  were  gifted  with  an  inspired  pen, 
I  might  be  tempted  to  commence  with 
a  descriptive  notice  of  the  journey,  per 
Mexican  diligencia^  from  Jimenez,  the 
railway  depot,  to  Parral.  But  I  shirk 
this,  for  reasons  which  anybody  may 
ascertain  by  trying  it.  I  have  seen  in 
the  "  old  country  "  a  patent  disintegra- 
tor (no  doubt  it  has  its  American  coun- 
terpart), which  has  assumed  the  name  of 
the  "  Devil."  I  alighted  at  the  coach- 
office  at  Parral  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  action  of  this  machine  upon  re- 
fractory substances.  With  brains  per- 
manently disarranged  by  hat-smashers 
against  the  roof  of  a  coach,  repeated 
at  intervals  of  five  minutes  during  a 
period  of  ten  hours,  one  possesses,  I 
think,  a  sufficient  apology  for  refrain- 
ing from  further  comment. 

There  is  one  point  I  must  mention,  to 

the  credit  of  the  waste  places  alluded  to 

hove,  and  that  is  that  almost  at  any  point 

he  huge  wilderness  of  Chihuahua  you 

y  succeed  in  flushing  the  desert  quail 

spry  little  bird  of  a  variety  distinct 


from  all  the  three  kinds  to  be  met  with 
in  California.  He  has  so  little  fear  of  the 
shooting-iron  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
him  take  to  wing ;  but  it  may  be  done 
by  stalking  him  behind  the  brush,  and  so 
walking  into  him  unawares.  The  "  dot- 
ty" character  of  the  brush -growth 
makes  this  comparatively  practicable, 
in  the  absence  of  speedy  dogs.  But  he 
runs  like  the  wind,  and  a  practiced  rab- 
bit shot  might  almost  consider  it  legiti- 
mate work  to  try  and  bag  him  afoot. 

As  one  attains  a  height  of  six  thou- 
sand feet  and  upwards,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Sietra  Madre,  it  is  no  bad  sport 
to  cruise  in  search  of  stray  shots  ;  and, 
with  a  healthy  indifference  to  tolerably 
rough  living,  Parral  is  a  good  center  for 
such  explorations.  The  chances  are,  ot 
course,  improved  if  the  expedition  is 
opened  with  a  ride  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
miles  away  from  the  town.  In  starting 
on  such  a  ride  it  is  advisable,  even  when 
the  year  is  well  advanced,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  clothing  to  encoun- 
ter a  coolish  wind  ;  for  although  the  lat- 
itude verges  on  the  tropics,  there  is  often 
a  remnant  of  snow  on  the  main  range 
which  sends  down  a  keen  breeze  when 
the  sharp  unclouded  rays  of  the  sun  are  ' 
off,  both  early  and  late.  To  sportsmen 
inexperienced  in  the  matter  of  physical 
exertion  at  those  elevations  a  caution 
may  also  be  offered  as  to  how  they  in- 
dulge in  any  sudden  spurts  of  running  or 
climbing.  There  is  nothing,  of  course, 
in  the  surroundings  to  remind  one  of 
being  at  any  unusual  height  above  the 
sea-level ;  and  any  sudden  effort  is  like- 
ly to  induce  the  peculiar  and  disagree- 
able catch  of  breath  incidental  to  a  rari- 
fied  atmosphere.  I  have  known  a  man 
who  would  have  laughed  at  the  notion 
of  getting  winded  in  a  hundred  yards, 
sit  down  with  the  impression  that  he 
was  about  to  give  up  the  ghost,  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  such  a  sprint  at  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

But  now  let  us  leave  the  beaten  track 
that  winds  away  towards  the  next  batch 
of  mines,  and  make  for  yonder  cafion, 
from  which  issues  the  aroya  we  have 
just  crossed.  A  flight  or  little  gray 
doves  rushes  across  about  thirty  yards 
ahead  ;  and,  as  all  is  game  that  comes 
to  us  on  this  trip,  they  are  treated  to  the- 
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contents  of  a  barrel,  and  five  of  them 
fall.  In  reference  to  these  doves  I 
may  note  in  passing  that  it  was  not  until 
they  came  before  me  in  review  the  next 
morning,  disposed  upon  squares  of  toast, 
that  I  discovered  I  had  killed  no  less 
than  three  different  species  with  one 
shot.  The  first  was  a  small  blue  rock- 
pigeon,  white -fleshed  and  somewhat 
tough ;  the  second,  the  gray  pintailed 
dove  common  in  North  Mexico,  brown- 
fleshed  and  with  a  choice  gamey  flavor 
which  makes  it  quite  a  bonne-bouche  for 
breakfast ;  and  the  third,  one  of  the  tiny 
turtle-doves  of  a  reddish  cast,  which 
usually  keep  to  themselves,  but  will  join 
others  in  flight,  especially  if  alarmed. 

A  short  distance  further  on,  a  large 
speckled  hawk  of  a  new  type,  not  un- 
like the  English  sparrow  hawk,  came  in 
for  a  dose  of  pepper,  and  furnished  a 
skin  for  the  ornithologists,  in  company 
wth  a  diminutive  kestrel  which  I  shot  in 
Southern  California,  and  which  is  also 
identical  in  all  his  points,  excepting  size, 
with  his  European  congener.  It  is  re- 
markable that  among  the  commoner 
varieties  of  birds  in  this  country  nearly 
every  species  possesses  one  representa- 
tive almost  or  quite  indistinguishable 
from  the  Northern  European  type. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  buzzard,  hawk, 
rook,  wood-pigeon,  magpie,  sparrow  and 
several  of  the  finches ;  there  being  in 
each  case  other  varieties  at  present  but 
little  known.  Before  we  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  caflon,  a  singular  sound 
greeted  us  —  familiar  enough  to  the 
mountaineer,  but  incomparably  strange, 
amid  the  silence  of  the  hills,  to  those 
who  have  never  heard  it.  It  is  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  express  train, 
yet  not  on  the  earth  ;  or  of  some  vast 
waterfall,  yet  rot  stationary.  It  in- 
creased with  startling  suddenness  to  a 
roar  like  escaping  steam. 

"  A  cyclone  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  my 
companions. 

"  Duck,"  briefly  replied  the  other. 

Down  they  swept  at  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  a  short,  dark,  changeful  col- 
umn of  scissor-winged  birds,  cleaving 
the  air  over  our  heads  at  a  speed  which 
made  one  wonder  why  they  didn't  turn 
red  hot  and  leave  a  streak  like  a  shoot- 
ing star.  What  could  have  been  the 
purpose  of  Nature  in  gifting  any  creat- 
ure with  a  power  of  locomotion  like 
that  ?  In  five  or  ten  minutes  they  might 
be  placidly  paddling  round  on  the  bosom 


of  some  silent  mountain  lake.  We 
looked  and  listened  in  wonder,  for  this 
was  not  destined  to  be  one  of  our  stray 
shots.  They  were  out  of  range  before 
we  knew  what  they  were. 

Next  we  mounted  a  ridge  to  the  west 
of  the  cafton,  for  there  was  some  scat- 
tered timber  up  there,  and  a  slight 
wreath  of  smoke  suggested  that  we 
might  probably  encounter  a  solitary 
charcoal-burner  at  his  work.  We  did 
so,  and  in  a  few  brief  words  he  solved 
the  main  problem  of  the  day. 

"  Deer  ? "  he  said.  "  Why,  to  be  sure. 
They  come  by  me  here  every  morning 
about  this  time." 

We  almost  instinctively  crouched  to 
earth,  as  though  the  mere  mention  of 
our  quarry  had  sufficed  to  produce  them. 
We  had  not  parted  company  with  the 
taciturn  old  Mexican  woodsman  for  five 
minutes  when  with  one  consent  we  si- 
multaneously dropped  to  the  ground 
again.  Two  of  the  dainty,  fawn-colored 
forms  slipped  past  at  an  easy  trot  some 
three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  We 
were  now  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  and 
they  passed  downward  and  out  of  sight 
behind  some  tall  brush.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  a  pair  of  antlers  appeared 
over  the  lower  brush,  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  closer  to  us.  At  once  the  buck 
skipped  out  into  the  open  and  turned  to 
have  a  look  at  us.  We  were  all  some- 
what young  at  the  craft,  and,  alas  !  in 
our  surprise  the  one  precious  moment 
was  lost.  Before  a  barrel  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  the  pretty  fellow  was 
dancing  away  down  an  impracticable 
track  among  trees  and  underwood,  and 
nobody  offered  to  stop  him.  It  was  just 
as  well ;  for  we  kept  perfectly  still,  and 
Dame  Fortune  smiled  upon  our  inno- 
cence once  more,  though  all  too  briefly. 
In  two  minutes  another  white-tail  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  companion 
— but  not  quite  so  far.  He  too  halted, 
and  sniffed,  and  eyed  us  curiously  for 
one  instant.  In  that  instant  a  messen- 
ger sped  to  him,  and  with  a  mighty  leap 
he  vanished  behind  the  brush. 

"  No  go !"  was  the  cry  from  two  of  the 
party ;  but  the  shooter  thought  differ- 
ently. He  hastened  forward  to  the  spot, 
and  there  on  the  bare  stones  lay  the  vic- 
tim, "  pinked  "  with  a  clean  shot  through 
the  spine,  just  back  of  the  shoulder- 
blades.  This  proved  to  be  the  triumph 
of  the  day,  the  one  stray  shot  in  the 
Land  of  Silver  that  brought  us  venison. 


FISHING  WITH   THE  SPEAR. 


BY  ED.  W.  SANDYS. 


;VERY  Style  of  fish- 
ing has  its  earnest 
devotees  and  its 
special  claim  to 
prominence  in  the 
minds  of  certain 
men,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  maintain 
the  superiority  of 
the  branch  of  the 
sport  they  follow. 
The  tarpon  fisher 
considers  himself 
as  much  above  the 
salmon  fisher  as  the  latter  holds  him- 
self above  the  man  who  bothers  with 
sea-trout,  or  anything  less  noble  than 
salmo  salary  and  who  finds  his  wand  of 
magic  to  be  a  single-handed  rod.  The 
slayer  of  acrobatic  ouananiche  scorns 
speckled  trout  as  the  true  trout  fisher 
pooh-poohs  black  bass;  while  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  big-mouthed,  dusky  gladi- 
ator stoutly  maintain  that  he  is  boldest 
and  best  on  hook  or  on  board.  So  it 
runs  downward  through  the  list.  The 
fly-fisher  scoffs  at  squidding,  troll- 
ing, bait-fishing,  spearing  and  at  any- 
thing and  everything  save  fly-fishing, 
and  still,  old  "  Ike  "  ne'er  preached  such 
a  creed.  There  are  plenty  of  enthusi- 
asts who  declare  that  trolling  for  blue- 
fish  in  a  spanking  breeze,  or  hauling 
lusty  sea-bass  by  main  force  from  foamy 
breakers  which  soak  one  from  sole  to 
crown,  are  the  only  styles  of  fishing 
worth  following.  Others  find  their 
keenest  excitement  in  winding  a  shark 
ashore  with  winch  and  chain  tackle  ;  in 
lolling  upon  a  wharf  and  taking  slimy 
catfish,  or  other  ignoble  prey ;  or  even 
in  the  accursed  method  of  exploding  a 
dynamite  cartridge  under  water  and 
lazily  picking  up  a  few  of  many  fish  de- 
stroyed. I  make  no  attempt  to  decide 
the  merits  of  these  many  opposing 
claims.  Each  supporter  is  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong.  Fishing  of  any  kmd 
^barring  the  dynamite)  is  good  enough 
lor  me,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  what- 
ever kind  fate  allows  one  to  enjoy,  is,  or 
should  be,  the  best  of  all — while  it  lasts. 
One  method  of  fishing,  almost  invari- 
ably sneered  at  by  anglers  of  high  de- 
gree, is  spring  spearing  ;  yet  it  frequent- 


ly affords  a  deal  of  fun  and  requires  no 
small  measure  of  skill  on  the  part  of  its 
successful  votaries.  I  have  heard  men 
who  had  no  aversion  to  spearing  through 
the  ice  rail  against  spring  spearing  as 
unworthy  of  any  decent  man's  attention, 
yet  they  never  mentioned  the  one  good 
argument,  /.  ^.,  that  the  sport  encouraged 
the  destruction  of  fish  while  on  their 
way  to  the  spawning  beds.  Undoubt- 
edly spring  spearing  is  not  beneficial 
to  the  fish  speared,  nor  is  the  killing  of 
a  roe-laden  fish  on  her  way  to  spawn 
calculated  to  increase  the  number  of 
young  fry.  But  the  decriers  of  spearing 
overlooked  this  and  contented  them- 
selves with  rash  statements  to  the  effect 
that  it  required  no  science  and  was 
merely  "  slopping  about "  anyway.  The 
true  causes  of  their  dislike  were,  fiiat  the 
successful  spearer  must  travel  long  dis- 
tances over  wearisome,  muddy  footing ; 
must  wade  frequently  in  cold  water  and 
think  naught  of  a  ducking,  and  must  be 
able  to  handle  his  grains,  or  spear,  for 
thrust  or  throw,  as  skillfully  as  a  Zulu 
warrior  handles  his  deadly  assegai.  Steal- 
ing along  a  trout  brook,  or  fishing  from 
boat,  or  punt,  doesn't  develop  these  qual- 
ities, and  as  the  swell  angler  hasn't  got 
them — ^perforce,  in  his  opinion,  they  are 
no  good.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  of  the 
old  restless,  rough-and-tumble  crowd 
learned  to  handle  grains  before  we  could 
cast  a  fly,  and  many  a  day's  fun  we  en- 
joyed ;  for  spearing  is  pre-eminently  a 
sport  for  country  boys  and  men. 

When  April's  tears  and  smiles  pre- 
vail against  icy  fetters  and  let  the  pris- 
oned waters  run,  comes  the  brief  spring 
season  for  the  grains.  On  northern 
waters  the  ice  is  generally  rushed 
away  to  the  lakes  by  heavy  floods, 
which  spread  far  over  the  lowlands  bor- 
dering the  streams.  For  a  brief  period 
rivers  are  many  times  their  normal  size  ; 
every  tributary  creek  and  streamlet  is 
a  swollen,  discolored  contribution  to  the 
volume  of  the  larger  streams,  and  every 
ditch  is  bankful  or  overflowed.  Once 
the  ice  is  carried  off  and  the  outlets  are 
free,  the  great  waterways  lower  as 
rapidly  at  they  rose,  and  all  overflows 
and  back-waters  sweep  back  to  the  main  T 
channels.     Naturally,  the  waters  of  the^^^ 
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creeks,  brooks  and  ditches  run  clear  in 
a  short  time  ;  and  while  a  river  may  be 
several  feet  above  its  average  level  and 
as  opaque  as  pea  soup,  its  tributaries 
may  be  pure  and  transparent  as  springs. 

Just  after  the  ice  goes  and  the  flo<Ss 
begin  to  subside,  the  "run"  of  fish  for 
the  spawning  beds  commences.  Nets 
are  put  into,active  service  in  the  turbid 
rivers,  for  clear  water  is  not  required 
for  them,  and  while  the  fishermen  haul 
their  catches  of  mullet,  pickerel,  pike, 
suckers,  etc.,  would-be  grainers  keep 
close  watch  upon  the  creeks  and  ditches. 
Soon  comes  the  day  when  the  bottoms 
.  of  creek  and  ditch  may  be  seen  through 
swift,  sparkling  currents,  and  the  word 
is  passed  round  that "  spearin's  good." 

Our  favorite  game  was  the  pike — the 
mottled,  shovel- nosed  rascal,  called 
"  pickerel "  in  Jersey  and  in  many  other 
places.  I  do  not  claim  that  our  name 
was  correct,  but  it  was  used  to  distin- 
guish the  fish  from  its  more  valuable 
relative,  the  pickerel  (as  we  called  it), 
or  dorfe.  The  latter  nsh,  the  wall-eyed 
pike,  "ran"  in  great  numbers  in  the 
rivers  and  was  taken  by  netting.  I 
never  saw  one  in  the  smaller  streams. 
Our  "  pike  "  were  persistent  explorers. 
They  "ran"  up-river  in  schools,  and 
whenever  they  aiscovered  the  current  of 
a  creek  or  ditch  pouring  in  some  of  them 
would  leave  the  main  stream  and  work 
their  way  up  the  tributary  as  far  as  they 
could  swim.  Hence  it  was  not  unusual 
to  find  one  or  more  big  "  pike  "  in  a 
flooded  furrow  half  a  field  away  from  a 
main  ditch.  If  the  water  suddenly  low- 
ered countless  numbers  of  the  fish  were 
sure  to  be  prisoned  in  ponds  and  water- 
holes,  where,  as  all  retreat  was  cut  off, 
they  sooner  or  later  perished.  They 
were  given  to  pushing  up  the  creeks  to 
their  sources  in  wet  woodlands,  where 
they  would  wander  through  shallow, 
amber-tinted  pools  for  rods  on  either 
side  of  the  channels.  Here  half-sub- 
merged logs  and  fallen  stuff  afforded 
many  places  of  concealment,  and  sharp 
eyes  were  necessary  to  discover  lurking 
*fish.  If  one  stirred  in  the  shallows  it 
was  easily  followed  by  the  ripple  it 
'  caused  on  the  otherwise  dead  surface. 
The  fish,  as  a  rule,  moved  about  in 
pairs,  or  perhaps  three  together,  after 
the  spawning  grounds  were  reached, 
and  we  used  to  wade  in  search  of  them, 
examining  every  possible  shelter  and 
keeping  our  eyes  open  for  any  ripples. 


Most  of  the  town  and  country  black- 
smiths could  tinker  a  grains  with  three 
or  more  barbed  tines,  and  different  styles 
more  or  less  elaborate  were  sold  by 
hardware  dealers.  We  favored  the 
three-tined  pattern,  as  less  liable  to  make 
two  useless  fragments  out  of  a  good  fish 
too  roughly  struck.  Many  of  the  young 
fellows  prided  themselves  upon  their 
skill  in  throwing  the  grains  h  la  spear, 
and  a  few,  myself  included,  after  break- 
ing a  tine,  would  file  off  the  stump  and 
the  opposing  tine  and  spear  away  like 
good  'ims  with  the  center  double-barbed 
point.  The  length  of  handle  for  the 
grains  varied  greatly.  Some  were  four- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  long  and  corre- 
spondingly heavy  and  clumsy.  The  "  old 
heads"  favored  these  and  did  good 
work  with  them  tbo,  but  we  would  have 
none  of  them.  We  didn't  care  a  button 
for  the  fish  secured:  we  wanted  sport  and 
to  throw  the  grains  at  every  opportunity, 
so  we  secured  handy  sticks  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  long.  To  such  short  staffs 
a  cord  was  frequently  fixed  to  aid  re- 
covery when  thrown  into  a  broad,  rapid 
current ;  but  the  simplest  method  was 
to  throw  the  spear  anyway,  and  then  to 
Walk  right  into  the  water  after  it,  in 
case  it  could  not  otherwise  be  recovered. 
More  than  once  I  have  seen  a  grains 
thrown  recklessly  at  a  fish  a  dozen  yards 
from  the  bank  of  the  swollen,  ice-cold 
river,  and  as  it  floated  with  the  current 
its  owner  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
plimge  in  and  secure  it  with  as  little 
tarrying  and  as  few  strokes  as  the  law 
allowed.  Whether  he  lost  his  grains  by 
funking  a  frigid  swim,  or  regained  it  by 
a  fearless  dash,  we  guyed  him  just  the 
same,  and  his  best  policy  was  to  ejapple 
somebody  whose  raiment  was  dry  and 
strive  to  get  warmed  up  in  the  struggle 
the  dry  one  was  certain  to  make  to  get 
away  from  the  damp  embrace. 

Among  the  devotees  of  "pike  "  spear- 
ing two  methods  were  popular  :  One 
was  to  lie  in  wait  where  the  clear  current 
of  an  outlet  joined  the  turbid  main 
stream,  or  upon  a  fallen  tree  or  bridge, 
and  spear  the  fish  with  long-handled 
grains  as  they  passed,  bound  upstream. 
This  method  was  popular  with  the  vet- 
erans. It  was  restful  and  not  necessarily 
a  dirty  or  wet  procedure,  and  the  watch- 
er had  chances  at  all  fish  that  sought 
that  stream  while  he  was  on  deck.  It 
had  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as  the 
"  run  "  of  fish  was  always  uncertain,  and 
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a  man  might  watch  for  hours  in 
vain.  All  fish  already  past  that  point 
were  lost  as  far  as  that  grains  was  con- 
cerned, and  while  there  was  nothing  do- 
ing at  the  outlet,  there  might  be  rare 
fun  further  above  and  at  the  headwaters. 
At  such  ambushes  the  spearing  could 
also  be  done  at  night  if  a  fire  could  be 
built  so  as  to  cast  a  strong  light  on  the 
water,  or  if  the  grainer  had  a  lantern 
equipped  with  a  good  reflector. 

The  second  method  offered  the  most 
variety  and  appealed  to  the  restless  ones. 
This  was  to  follow  the  windings  of  the 
water  for  miles,  taking  mud  ana  slop  as 
they  came,  to  wade  when  needful,  to  get 
wet  and  outrageously  dirty  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  to  finish  off  with  wading 
through  the  headwaters  and  tramping 
home  as  best  one  coiild.  The  shorter 
grains,  easy  to  throw,  were  most  serv- 
iceable for  this  work.  By  following  the 
stream  thoroughly  one  stood  a  chance  to 
find  all  fish  that  had  passed  up,  and  a 
miss  with  the  grains  might  be  rectified 
later  on,  for  a  missed  fish  was  certain  to 
go  upstream  and  might  be  overtaken 
and  tried  again  easily  enough  if  it  kept 
to  the  channel.  The  best  costume  for 
this  method  was  simply  the  oldest  and 
most  useless  clothes  one  possessed,  for 
the  man  who  couldn't  afford  to  get 
covered  with  mud  was  safest  at  home. 
Many  grainers  wore  long  rubber  waders, 
but  the  value  of  these  was  doubtful. 
One  was  almost  certain  to  fall  over  or 
off  of  something  ere  the  trip  was  done, 
and  waders  wet  inside  are  an  abomina- 
tion. Besides,  they  are  unpleasant 
things  to  walk  across  country  in  during 
a  return  tramp.  I  used  to  rig  my  feet 
with  old  stout  boots,  with  enough  cracks 
in  them  to  let  water  run  in  or  out  at  will. 
Any  kind  of  ancient  trousers  were  good 
enough,  and  a  pair  of  strong  leggins 
amply  protected  the  shins.  Thus  equipped 
I  would  walk  into  the  first  water  I  reach- 
ed to  get  wet  and  be  done  with  it.  After 
that  it  was  easy  to  take  what  came,  and 
if  one  slipped  and  fell  into  the  mud,  a 
wade  through  deep  enough  water  fixed 
matters  first  rate.  For  canying  the  fish 
we  invariably  used  a  longish  supple 
switch  with  a  short  stub  left  near  the 
lower  end  to  keep  the  first  fish  put  on 
from  slipping  off.  The  switch  with  its 
fish  could  be  dropped  from  the  left  hand 
instantly  if  occasion  demanded,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  a  newly  taken 
captive  making  off,  for  a   fish  removed 


from  grains  has  not  much  music  left  in  it. 

Successful  use  of  the  grains  after  a 
fish  was  discovered  was  not  so  easy,  de- 
spite statements  from  the  opposition 
that  no  skill  was  required.  Of  course, 
almost  any  fool  could  strike  a  fish  if  it 
lay  quiet  in  very  shallow  water.  Under 
those  conditions  a  rap  from  a  club 
would  be  just  as  efficient  as  a  spear- 
thrust.  But  "  pike "  are  not  given  to 
half  stranding  themselves  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  pursuers.  Fish 
seen  Ipng  motionless  were  generally  at 
the  bottom  of  some  deep  pool,  or  be- 
neath some  log  or  other  shelter  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  grains.  When  a 
man  could  get  directly  over  a  fish  the 
spearing  was  easy,  provided  the  man 
worked  cautiously  and  estimated  the 
depth  of  water  correctly.  The  surest 
way,  in  anj^hing  more  than  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  water,  was  to  silently  dip  the 
spear  till  the  points  were  within  about 
SIX  inches  of  the  quarry's  shoulders.  A 
swift  jab  would  then  be  almost  certain. 
But  woe  to  the  man  who  fiddled  too  long, 
or  was  careless  in  his  movements.  A 
fish  can  get  away  from  a  standing  start 
with  astounding  speed,  and  our  "  pike  " 
is  one  of  the  sprinters  of  his  kind.  Lean, 
long  and  slimy,  he  is  a  javelin  of  fi^sh- 
dom,  and  his  lightning  dart  will  baffle 
all  but  the  best-trained  eyes. 

Throwing  the  grains  so  as  to  strike  a 
moving  fish  requires  a  ready  arm  and 
quick,  accurate  calculation.  Stationary 
or  moving  a  fish  is  apt  to  appear  from 
four  inches  to  a  foot  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face than  it  actualljr  is,  as  the  amount  of 
refraction  varies  with  the  depth  of  water. 
The  grains  must  therefore  be  aimed 
ahead  of  and  seemingly  below  a  mov- 
ing fish  to  strike  true.  When  the  game 
is  stationar}*  and  offers  only  a  side  shot 
careful  allowance  must  be  made,  or  the 
points  will  pass  above  their  object.  I 
have  seen  a  big  "  pike  "  run  a  gantlet 
of  four  spears  guarding  a  stretch  of 
water  perhaps  ten  yards  wide  and  two 
feet  deep.  One  weapon  after  another 
struck  "  chug  —  chug  —  chug  —  chug," 
while  a  flying  furrow  on  the  surface 
told  of  a  swift  shape  speeding  unharmed 
below  it.  In  this  case,  though  we  were 
all  experienced,  we  miscalculated  the 
depth  of  water  and  overshot  the  best 
fish  seen  that  day. 

I  remember  well  my  last  turn  at  the 
grains,  and  it  will  suffice  as  an  illustrawT^ 
tion  of  the  sport  when  lively.^y  ^^^vjvj^IL 
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A  friend,  son  of  one  of  the  "river 
farmers,"  as  we  styled  the  owners  of  fat 
bottom-lands,  had  asked  me  to  join  him 
for  a  day's  "slopping  round."  I  was  to 
reach  the  farmhouse  about  evening, 
and  we  were  to  turn  out  at  sunrise  next 
morning,  and  try  a  long  6reek  which 
drained  an  extensive  tract  of  woodland. 
The  mouth  of  this  creek  was  near  my 
friend's  home,  so  I  concluded  to  travel 
along  the  river  bank  till  I  reached  the 
smaller  stream,  and  to  have  a  look  at 
the  water  for  myself.  As  the  river  was 
very  high,  and  the  going  muddy,  I  wore 
long  rubber  waders,  for  I  could  not 
change  clothes  until  I  returned. 

When  I  started  on  my  four-mile  tramp 
the  afternoon  was  warm  and  bright,  and 
I  poked  along,  not  caring  to  reach  the 
house  before  supper  time.  Wading 
through  shallow  overflows  kept  my 
rubbers  cool  and  comfortable  until  I 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Here 
I  found  the  out-running  water  perfectly 
clear,  the  clean  current  extending  for  ^ 
couple  of  yards  into  the  roily  river.  It 
was  a  capital  place  to  watch  for  fish, 
and  as  I  had  time  to  spare  I  concluded 
to  bide  a  wee.  Out  of  spearing  distance 
in  the  river  fish  were  "running"  fa- 
mously. The  quick  "strikes"  of  the 
"  pike  "  rippled  the  gliding  surface  con- 
tinuously, and  now  and  then  the  reddish 
fin  or  caudal  of  a  mullet  showed  where 
some  big  fellow  was  struggling  against 
the  powerful,  discolored  current.  In 
time  a  red  tail  .waggled  for  a  second 
within  reach,  and  I  drove  the  grains  into 
the  water  a  couple  of  feet  ahead  of  where 
the  tail  had  disappeared.  A  grinding 
jar  told  that  the  points  had  struck  a  fish 
well  forward,  and  as  the  shaft  whirled 
round  with  the  flood  I  pulled  it  back 
and  landed  a  heavy  mullet.  The  writh- 
ing eddy  just  below  the  confluence  of 
the  two  currents  seemed  to  entice  many 
wearied  fish,  and  every  few  moments  I'd 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fin  or  tail.  But  the 
stream  was  far  too  muddy  for  sure  work, 
and  many  a  "  water  jab  "  resulted.  Once 
in  about  five  thrusts  the  points  would 
touch  a  fish,  and  at  longer  mtervals  vic- 
tims were  secured.  It  was  quick  and  in- 
teresting work,  and  supper  time  rolled 
round  before  I  had  given  a  thought  to 
the  venomous  Old  Partv  with  the  scythe. 
I  had  killed  four  good  fish  and  a  couple 
of  worthless  suckers  when  I  realized 
that  farmers'  wives  invariably  make 
fussy  preparations  for  "town  fellers," 


and   that    decency    demanded    that   I 
should  make  an  effort  to  be  on  time. 

So  I  cut  a  switch,  strung  my  mullet 
and  picked  up  the  spear  preparatory  to 
starting.  A  glance  into  the  water  of 
the  creek  caused  me  to  drop  the  fish  and 
stare  in  astonishment.  About  a  foot 
below  the  surface,  and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  feet  away,  a  long,  gleaming  shape 
was  plainly  visible.  Wicked  -  looking, 
yellow  eyes  glared  from  one  end  of  it, 
and  a  broad  tail  sculled  softly  at  the 
other.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  surely 
a  muskallonge,  but  the  season  was  too 
early.  A  second  scrutiny  proved  it  to 
be  a  "  pike  " — and  such  a  "  pike  "  !  It 
had  seen  me  before  I  noticed  it,  and  it 
was  ready  for  one  of  its  electric  rushes  ^ 
at  an  instant's  warning.  I  cautiously 
edged  round  into  a  good  position,  and 
eved  the  intended  victim  covetously, 
thinking  meantime  of  the  lusty  "  jacks  " 
of  ancient  moat  and  fen,  for  this  was 
the  largest  "  pike  "  I  had  ev^r  seen. 

"  Blame  you,  you  most  scared  me ! 
You  must  weieh  over  twenty  pounds," 
was  my  thought  as  I  ^ot  the  spear  into 
position.  Then  I  hesitated.  Should  I 
essay  a  sneakinsf  side  thrust  or  stand  up 
like  a  man  ana  hurl  the  grains  ?  The 
first  was  tempting — but  'twas  a  noble 
fish  worthy  of  knightly  feat,  and,  be- 
sides, I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would 
tolerate  a  nearer  approach.  The  doubt 
decided  me,  and,  little  by  little,  I  raised 
the  spear  and  got  into  position.  Once  I 
sighted,  twice  I  sighted  ;  then  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  "  Now !  "  and  drove 
the  steel  truly  at  a  point  below  the 
glaring  eyes.  As  the  shaft  left  my 
hand  a  laughing  voice  echoed,  "  Now  !  " 
then  changed  to  a  yell  of  astonishment, 
which  wound  up  with — "  Great  Caesar's 
ghost  I     Wha-a-t  a  fish  !  " 

I  knew  the  voice  and  guessed  that 
Jack  had  ambushed  me,  expecting  to 
find  me  at  the  creek  when  I  failed  to 
appear  at  supper  time.  All  that  I  saw 
for  the  moment  was  a  great,  foamy 
swirl  of  water,  a  struggling,  burnished 
body,  seemingly  as  large  as  my  leg,  a 
glint  of  the  grains  near  a  broad,  flap- 
ping tail ;  then  the  staff  floated  idly 
toward  me.  "  He's  loose !  He's  up- 
stream !  Run  him,  man  !  "  shouted  Jack, 
as  I  grasped  the  grains  and  sped  away. 
A  wak€  in  the  water  now  and  then 
hinted  where  the  fish  was,  and  I  belted 
along  as  fast  as  the  waders  and  treach- 
erous footing  woul^,g^llo^.y  ^iViJtegVt 
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of  a  hundred-yard  burst  I  had  enough, 
and  at  the  same  time  saw  that  further 
chase  was  useless,  for  the  creek  sud- 
denly broadened  into  a  deep  pond.  As 
I  pulled  up  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
fish  near  tne  bank,  and  withm  reason- 
able throwing  distance.  It  was  moving 
slowly,  and  a  white  scar  near  the  tail 
showed  where  a  tine  of  the  grains  had 
failed  to  hold.  With  a  last  desperate 
effort  I  hurled  the  shaft  again.  It  left 
my  hand  all  right,  but  an  unnoticed 
twig  caused  it  to  swerve,  and  the  steel 
struck  the  water  a  yard  from  its  mark. 
The  startled  fish  disappeared  in  the 
pond  like  an  arrow  of  light,  while  I 
thought  hard  things  of  luck  in  general 
and  this  kind  of  luck  in  particular. 

Naturally  the  adventure  made  us 
keen,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  escape 
from  the  overplus  of  pies,  etc.,  we  went 
back  to  the  creek.  A  big  fire  of  drift- 
wood was  soon  started,  its  red  glare 
showing  far  upon  the  river.  With 
grains  in  hand  we  watched  many  a 
passing  fish,  and  once  in  awhile  we 
struck  mullet  and  suckers.  Time  slipped 
away ;  duck  clove  the  darkness  over- 
head with  hissing  wings ;  owls  "  How- 
do-od  ? "  to  one  another  across  the  river, 
and  finally  a  wailing  "  bla-a-a-at "  from 
a  big  tin  horn  warned  us  that  Jack's 
father  considered  it  time  to  lock  up  his 
house  for  the  night. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  dislike  more 
than  getting  into  bed,  it  is  surely  get- 
ting out  again,  and  Jack  had  to  haul  me 
bodily  to  the  floor  in  a  queer  half-light, 
which  he  termed  morning.  He  had 
chores  to  do  before  we  were  free  to  go, 
so,  after  plunging  my  head  into  cold 
water,  I  bore  a  hand  and  helped  him 
out.  The  rapidity  of  the  feeding  proc- 
ess must  have  delighted  and  amazed 
the  stock — but  we  wanted  to  go  spear- 
ing !  Jack  moused  round  and  fixed  up 
two  goodly  bowls  of  bread  and  milk, 
and  as  the  sun  climbed  above  the  woods 
we  were  ready  to  depart.  At  this  junct- 
ure Jack  thought  of  an  evil  thing,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Say,  how*d  some  hard 
cider  catch  you  'fore  startin'  ?  Ole  man's 
got  a  barrel  of  it,  and  it's  bully  !  " 

I  rather  fancied  the  scheme,  and  we 
sneaked  into  the  cellar  and  put  at  least 
a  quart  apiece  on  top  of  our  bread  and 
milk.  It  was  mild,  palatable  stuff,  and 
it  slid  so  meekly  out  of  the  old  tin 
dipper  that  I  trusted  it  implicitly.  Jack 
spied  an  empty  quart  bottle,  and  with 


many  low  chucklings  we  cribbed  the 
full  of  it  and  made  off.  We  went  first 
to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  foimd  the 
water  in  prime  condition.  Jack,  how- 
ever, was  eager  to  get  upstream,  to  look 
for  our  lost  big  fish,  and  he  urged  me  to 
lose  no  time,  as  other  spearsmen  might 
be  up  from  town,  and  at  the  headwaters 
before  us.  When  we  reached  the  place 
where  the  fish  had  disappeared  I  halted 
while  Jack  hurried  ahead  to  where  the 
creek  flowed  in.  Considering  that  the 
fish  was  slightly  wounded,  it  might  still 
be  in  the  pond,  so  the  best  plan  was  for 
me  to  wade  in,  and  try  and  drive  the 
*  pike  "  upstream  to  the  ambushed  spear. 

I  beat  the  pond  thoroughly,  striking 
the  water  with  the  spear-shaft  ^  I 
went,  but  no  big  fish  passed  Jack.  Three 
small  pike  gave  him  a  chance,  which 
yielded  one  victim,  but  when  I  reached 
him  he  agreed  that  the  big  one  must 
have  gone  further  up  the  creek. 

Then  followed  a  long,  patient  hunt 
We  moved  abreast,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  water,  searching  every  possible 
cover,  and  jabbing  our  grains  into  every 
pool  too  deep  and  dark  for  eye  to  pene- 
trate, but  for  a  long  time  found  no  trace 
of  the  big  fish  with  the  white  scar  near 
his  tail.  Other  fish  of  fair  size  we  occa- 
sionally routed  out,  and  several  were 
secured  and  placed  on  our  respective 
switches.  One  capture  will  show  what 
quick  work  may  be  done  with  the  grains. 
At  a  point  where  the  creek  was  less 
than  four  yards  broad  and  perhaps  two 
feet  deep,  we  noticed  a  decided  wake 
on  the  surface.  Jack  ran  ahead  and 
shouted,  "  Look  out !  I've  turned  three 
good  ones."  Then  he  made  a  few  steps 
forward  and  speared  a  fine  fish.  A 
mimic  wave  rushed  down  on  me,  and 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  two  pike,  one 
a  yard  or  more  in  the  lead.  This  was 
the  smaller  fish,  but  I  had  to  strike  it, 
or  suffer  it  to  reach  a  difficult  piece  of 
water.  As  it  dashed  abreast  of  me  I 
struck  it  near  the  head,  and  at  once 
heaved  on  the  shaft  d  la  pitchfork,  fol- 
lowing with  a  sharp,  twisting,  backward 
jerk  as  the  steel  was  above  my  head. 
The  fish  tore  free  of  the  tines,  and  went 
sailing  yards  away  into  the  field.  The 
larger  fish  had  paused  for  a  second  or 
two  as  its  leader  was  struck,  and  gave 
me  time  to  whirl  the  grains  into  posi- 
tion for  a  throw.  The  fish  had  passed, 
but  a:  swift  shot  after  it  landed  the  tines 

in  its  back,  and  we  sfot  all  three. 
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This  was  such  a  lucky  performance 
that  Jack  produced  his  bottle  of  hard 
dder,  and  we  made  "  two  bites  "  of  it, 
to  save  lugging  the  flask  further.  The 
sun  had  by  this  time  gained  full  power, 
the  surface  of  tJie  water  seemed  to  be 
brighter  and  more  dazzling  than  usual, 
and  some  way  or  other  we  seemed  to 
laugh  more  over  the  capture  of  our 
three  prizes  than  was  really  necessary. 
I  know,  of  course^  that  I  was  laughing 
mainly  at  Jack,  and  my  mirth  did  not 
decrease  when  he  began  to  talk  about 
the  big  fish  and  what  he'd  do  if  some 
son-of-a-gun  from  town  happened  to  get 
it  before  we  could  find  it. 

In  time  we  reached  a  small  log  bridge 
spanning  the  stream,  and  here  we 
paused  to  bask  in  the  pleasant  sunshine 
and  to  get  pipes  going  once  more. 
Somehpw  I  felt  strangely  lazy  and 
drowsy,  and  Jack,  while  he  did  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  talking,  failed  to  inter- 
est me  overmuch,  or  to  mouth  his  words 
in  his  lisual  crisp  style.  We  sat  till  I 
caught  myself  actually  nodding;  then 
we  laughed  some  more  and  got  upon 
our  feet  Before  leaving  the  bridge  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  water  below 
it,  and  made  an  important  discovery. 
Under  a  large  log  lay  a  long  greenish 
form  with  fins  that  wavered  Sowly,  and 
a  tail  that  sculled  with  just  sufficient 
power  to  keep  its  owner  in  his  hiding"- 
place  despite  the  current.  Near  the  big 
tail  a  white  scar  showed  distinctly,  ana 
I  knew  that  at  last  we  had  foimd  our 
lost  friend  of  the  evening  before,  though 
fully  two  miles  from  where  I  had  missed 
him.  He  must  have  picked  up  a  com- 
rade while  traveling,  for  on  lookincf 
again  I  plainly  saw  two  huge  pike  an^ 
mirabile  dictu^  each  had  a  scar  near  its 
tail !  I  gravely  asked  Jack  to  gaze  upon 
this  mystery  of  the  waters.  He  took 
one  look,  then  exclaimed,  "Sufferin* 
cats  !  Ram  it — ^hic  ! — to — the — hull — 
three  of — 'em  !  " 

I  sighted  carefully  at  the  biggest,  yet 
hoped  to  spear  both,  and  drove  the 
grains  with  unnecessary  power.  My 
arm  felt  an  imexpected  jar,  but  I 
whooped  out,  "  Hurra !  I've  got  one 
anyhow ! " 

"  Got  nuthin' !  There  they  all  go — 
You  speared  the  log,  you — hie— damf  ool 
you  —  yer  full!"  politely  commented 
Jack.  After  I  had  fiddled  for  some 
minutes  trying  to  get  the  grains  free 
of  the  log,  ard  had  calmly  stepped  into 


water  that  came  inches  above  the  tops 
of  my  rubbers,  I  realized  that  Jack  had 
evidently  cultivated  the  power  of  ob- 
servation. Hard  cider  was  peculiar  stuff 
surely,  so  I  wet  my  head  and  splashed 
water  into  my  face,  then  stumbled 
ashore.  The  ducking  improved  matters 
a  bit,  but  I  screamed  with  laughter 
when  Jack  blurted  out,  "  Well,  hie— your 
— ^nice — feller — to — go — spearin' !  Let's 
take  after'm — they  all  run  upstream." 

"  No,  they  didn't  There  was  only  one 
fish.  Jack,"  I  ventured. 

"  C5h,  shut  up  !"  he  said.  "  Bad  enough 
to  miss  the  hull  three  without  trying  to 
lie  out  of  it.  I — ^hic — hate  a  feller'll 
squeal  when  he  makes — a — fool — of — 
hisself ! " 

We  soon  fotmd  the  fish  again.  It 
must  have  been  severely  hurt,  for  by 
some  half -submerged  scrub  I  saw  the 
familiar  shape  and  the  white  scar.  This 
time — thanks  to  the  cold  water  treat- 
ment— the  flsh  was  alone.  I  warned 
Jack,  and  then  stole  cautiously  as  I 
could  upon  the  quarry.  A  few  yards 
above  where  it  lay  was  a  very  shallow 
little  rapid,  the  water  sliding,  six  inches 
deep,  over  a  sort  of  slope  of  hard  blue 
clay.  There  Jack  stationed  himself  in 
a  rickety  sort  of  way  to  head  oflE  the 
fish  in  case  I  missed  it  again.  As  he  left 
me  he  said,  "  Ef  you  mish  um  again — 
an'  I  bet  you  do — you  watch  me  nail 
um  ef  he  tries  to  monkey  with  me !  " 

To  be  candid  I  did  miss  him.  How 
or  why  the  cider  can,  maybe,  explain. 
I  had  a  fair,  open  chance ;  the  fish 
never  stirred  till  after  the  grains 
plunged  into  the  water  at  least  six 
inches  to  one  side,  but  it  was  a  palpable 
"lost  bird."  The  big  "pike"  was  slow 
in  its  movements,  and  Jack  had  plenty 
of  warning  before  the  shovel-nose 
showed  in  the  rapid  right  at  his  feet. 
He  jabbed  once,  twice,  thrice,  with 
short,  swift  movements,  like  a  yellow 
hen  pecking  corn,  but  he  missed.  I 
could  have  run  to  the  scene  in  time  to 
have  tried  a  shot  myself,  but  the  picture 
was  ^together  too  funny  for  me  to  tam- 
per with.  As  he  missed  the  third  try, 
he  ran  forward  into  the  water,  stumbled 
and  landed  on  his  feet  and  hands.  He 
got  pretty  wet,  but  was  up  in  an  instant 
and,  as  the  fish  showed  plainly  at  the 
very  head  of  the  little  rapid,  he  swung 
his  spear  aloft  and  brought  it  down 
with  a  smashing  two-handed  blow,  as 
an  old  dame  handlfiftMd^.vjTli^j^^* 
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snapped  at  once,  but  the  grains  hap- 
pened to  land  flat  on  the  "pike"  and 
left  it  dead.  The  next  swirl  of  water 
brought  the  long,  mottled  body  to  Jack's 
hand  and  he  stumbled  to  terra  firma 
with  his  prize.  As  we  felt  averse  to  ex- 
ertion we  lay  down  to  smoke. 

Trouble  of  an  unexpected  nature  was 
brewing.  We  had  barely  got  our  pipes 
going  when  we  heard  voices  and  soon  saw 
three  hard-looking  citizens  approaching. 
They  had  grains,  but  only  one  small 
fish,  and  were  using  pretty  rough  lan- 
guage. They  knew  me  well  enough,  and 
one  of  them  presently  hailed  me  and 
asked,  "What  luck?"  Jack  grunted 
out,  "Don't  bother  with  that  truck — 
they're  no  good."  It  seemed  that  the 
men  had  raided  his  father's  orchard  and 
melon  patch  so  many  times  that  they 
had  got  themselves  disliked.  However, 
I  held  up  first  my  lot,  then  Jack's,  then 
the  great  fish  which  had  not  been  put 
on  the  switch.  The  two  strings  caused 
some  profane  comment,  but  the  size  of 
the  big  fish  raised  a  whoop  of  surprise, 
and  through  the  creek  they  came  for  a 
closer  inspection.  When  they  reached 
us  I  saw  they'd  been  drinking  more  or 
less,  so  just  to  turn  matters  into  a  safe 
channel,  I  gave  the  two  fishless  fellows 
a  fair-sized  pike  each.  This  was  a  ver- 
itable boomerang.  Instantly  two  flasks 
were  produced,  and  each  man  swore 
that  I  was  a  good  fellow  and  must  drink. 

Now,  I  had  not  yet  entirely  shaken 
off  the  hard  cider,  and  I  knew  better 
than  to  put  straight  rye  on  top  of  it ; 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  beg  off.  I 
jollied  the  trio  as  best  I  could,  and 
might  have  smoothed  things  famously 
if  Jack  had  kept  his  mouth  shut.  But 
suddenly,  to  my  horror,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  shook  his  fist  at  one  man  and 
roared,  "  You're  a  blank  thief  !  I  know 
you.   Now,  you  get  right  out  of  here  !  " 

This  meant  "  scrap "  for  sure,  and 
I  didn't  like  the  prospect  a  bit.  Three 
to  two,  and  every  man  armed  with  grains, 
was  nasty.  The  three  could  certainly 
do  us  if  they  wanted  to,  as  there  was  lit- 
tle to  choose  between  any  two  of  the 
party,  so  far  as  I  knew.  To  my  sur- 
prise, the  man  spoken  to  merely  stepped 
off  a  few  paces  to  one  side,  drove  his 
spear  into  the  ground,  shed  his  coat  and 
came  back  saying,  "  Jest  as  soon  tackle 
you  as  eat."  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Jack's 
hard  cider  I  would  not  have  worried 
much  about  him,  for  he  was  a  powerful. 


though  clumsy,  fellow,  trained  by  plenty 
of  hard  work.  The  chance  of  the  others 
mixing  in  was  promptly  settled  by  one 
of  them  saying  to  me,  "  You  keep  back 
on  your  side  and  we'll  do  the  same."  I 
presume  that  I  should  have  done  my  best 
to  check  hostilities,  but,  honestly,  I 
didn't  feel  called  upon  to  start  a  Sun- 
day-school just  then.  So  long  as  they 
scrapped  fair  and  wanted  to,  and  I  didn't 
have  to  get  punched  or  speared,  I  was 
quite  willing  to  look  on. 

There  was  no  pretense  at  science. 
They  slugged  each  other,  bang-bang, 
half  a  dozen  times,  missed  with  many 
wild  swings,  and  then  Jack  went  down 
in  a  very  wet  spot.  As  he  picked  him- 
self up  I  advised  him, "  Best  clinch  him, 
Johnnie,"  and  was  promptly  told  to  "shut 
my  trap  "  by  the  other  spectators.  Jack 
heard,  however,  and  soon  they  were  all 
snarled  together,  kicking  up  ground  and 
milling  away  at  a  great  rate.  In  the 
roll  around  they  got  mixed  up  with  the 
fish  and  we  shifted  the  grains  well  out 
of  reach,  for  both  were  now  pretty  well 
scraped  and  punched  and  screaming 
mad.  It  was  an  even  thing  until  they 
broke  apart  on  the  ground.  Just  then 
Jack  ran  his  nose  against  a  hot  one 
aimed  at  random,  and  as  he  sat  back  his 
hand  chanced  to  light  on  the  big  pike's 
head.  With  a  yowl  like  a  mad  cat  he 
leaped  up  and  whirled  the  long  body  of 
the  fish  hissing  through  the  air.  The 
tail  landed  with  a  swat,  like  two  boards 
struck  together,  fair  on  his  foe's  mouth, 
only  to  rise  and  whistle  again  and  reach 
the  jaw  with  a  fearful  crack.  This  blow 
broke  the  fish  into  fragments,  and  Jack, 
with  a  quarter  section  of  head  and  bat- 
tered flesh  clutched  tight  in  his  right 
"maulie,"  piled  into  his  fallen  enemy 
and  belabored  him  lustily.  From  below 
the  Gatling  of  fishmeat  presently  came 
the  required  squeal,  and  the  fight  was 
done.  Jack  left  fish  and  grains  and 
marched  straight  across  country,  madder 
than  a  wet  hen.  As  the  defeated  one 
washed  at  the  creek  the  three  sinful 
spectators  rolled  on  the  ground  and 
howled  with  boundless  joy,  and  I  had 
finally  to  grab  the  fish  and  grains  and 
flee  as  best  I  could  for  laughter,  from 
insistent  proffers  of  rye  flasks.  When 
three  fields  from  the  battleground  I 
could  hear  the  two  yelling  with  delight, 
and  I'll  lay  that  the  fighter  appreciated 
the  force  of  "  save  me  from  my  friends"  ^ 
before  they  got  througJ^,j^j^^^5V/\_/gle 
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»AN  I  afiEord 
it  ? "  That  is 
the  question 
which  confronts  the 
would-be  tourist, 
whether  his  project  in- 
cludes only  a  month 
within  the  limits  of  the 
State  or  out  in  a  long 
summer's  rantble  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  condition  precedent  to  answering 
that  question  varies  with  the  business 
in  life  or  the  length  of  purse.  To  some, 
time  may  be  the  essence,  but  to  many 
thousands,  like  myself,  whom  the  col- 
legiate summer  vacation  lets  free,  the 
answer  resolves  itself  into  one  of  purse 
only.  It  is  to  this  large  class  of  con- 
temporaries that  I  would  submit  my 
experience,  by  which  they  may  judge 
and  measure  their  own  possibilities.  I 
crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  ocean  twice, 
and  traveled  for  ten  weeks  through  Scot- 
land, England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  ninety-five  dollars.  Did 
I  sacrifice  any  of  the  necessities  or  de- 
cent comforts  of  life  ?  No.  I  cut  my 
coat  according  to  my  cloth  before  I 
started,  foresaw  and  prepared  for  my 
method  of  travel,  eschewed  a  few  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities,  and  exercised  self- 
control  and  economy.     That  is  all. 

Those  who  must  needs  travel  by  the 
swiftest  and  most  luxurious  liners,  must 
of  course  be  counted  out  from  the  list  of 
economical  travelers,  as  must  also  those 
who  cannot  ride  the  democratic  cycle.  I 
was  content,  as  all  must  be  who  follow 
in  my  footsteps,  with  a  slower,  far 
cheaper,  but  none  the  less  comfortable 
steamer  running  between  New  York  and 
Glasgow  as  the  port  of  entry,  with  the 
alternative  of  returning  from  London- 
derry, a  port  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land :  a  privilege  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance, for  it  avoided  returning  on  my 
tracks. 

The  round-trip  second-cabin  ticket 
for  the  sea  journeys  cost  me  fifty-five 
dollars,  a  formidable  hole  in  my  allotted 
ninety-five  dollars,  and  one  which  at 
first  staggered  me.  But  then  I  could 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that, 
once  on  land,  my  faithful  "  bike  "  would 
afford  all  the  needed  locomotion,  and 
carry  my  kit  and  my  camp.  Not  that  I 
had  any  intention,  nor  did  I  see  or  find 


any  necessity,  for  camping  out,  except 
one  night,  but  I  did  intend  to  avoid 
the  heavy  cost  of  meals  by  providing 
and  cooking  for  myself,  especially  when 
in  Scotland,  where  I  should  be  in  the 
height  of  the  excursion  season. 

This,  and  the  absence  of  railroad 
fares,  was  my  main  reliance  to  bring 
my  expenditure  within  my  limits. 

To  provide  a  suitable  cooking  ap- 
paratus was  my  first  care.  I  soon  found 
that,  although  the  designs  of  cooking 
apparatus  for  campers  are  numerous 
and  admirable,  none  met  the  essen- 
tial requirements  of  the  cyclist,  light- 
ness and  compactness.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  be  my  own  designer,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  apparatus  at 
once  light,  most  effective,  economical, 
and  easily  packed.  Of  course,  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  stove  was  out  of 
the  (juestion — my  fire  must  be,  like  the 
gypsies',  on  the  earth.  How  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  heat-surface  over  it 
with  the  least  weight  of  material  was 
the  problem  for  solution.  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  raising  two  or  three  simple 
cooking  utensils  on  a  platform  sustained 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  a  small  fagot 
fire  underneath.  For  the  column  on 
which  to  raise  the  platform  I  utilized 
a  piece  of  ordinary  gas -pipe  twelve 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
closed  and  pointed  at  one  end  to  allow  it 
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to  be  driven  into  the  soil,  and  open  at 
the  top.  I  divided  this  opening  in  two  by 
a  little  cross-bar  of  iron,  so  that  I  could 
hook  on  two  projecting  and  overhanging 
rests,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pipe,  mak- 
ing together  two  outstanding  loops  like  a 
figure  8.  My  next  work  was  to  select  the 
vessels  and  to  arrange  the  projecting 
rests,  which  I  saw  must  hola  fast  the 
pans  as  well  as  support  them.  In  a  hard- 
ware store  I  purchased  an  enameled  cup, 
two  enameled  pans  and  two  enameled 
saucers,  three,  five,  and  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter respectively.  I  haJ  only  to  place 
the  vessels  in  the  rings  to  cook  many 
kinds  of  food.  There  was  still  a  limita- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  how- 
ever, that  was  far  from  satisfactory.  I 
•could  boil  and  fry  and  roast,  but  I  could 
not  broil  ;  and  what  is  life  in  camp 
without  broiling?  A  few  experiments 
showed  me  that  a  small  wire  folding 
broiler  could  be  adapted  to  my  use  by 
affixing,  at  right  angles  to  the  handle 
on  each  side,  two  wire  projectors  of  an 
inch  in  length,  arranged  to  fit  into  the 
holes  at  the  top  of  the  upright  bar.  In 
this  broiler  mi^ht  be  placed  meat,  or 
bread  for  toasting,  to  be  turned  again 
and  again  as  occasion  demanded.  It 
remained  only  for  me  to  construct  a 
small  oven  of  tin,  4x6x8  inches  in 
size,  after  the  pattern  of  a  schoolboy's 
riveted,  folding  lunch-box,  to  complete 
the  apparatus  for  outdoor  use ;  and 
when  1  had  it  so  arranged,  I  adapted  it 
easily  for  such  indoor  service  as  would 
be  demanded,  by  mounting  the  gas-pipe 
rod  on  an  X-like  wooden  base  of  two 
narrow  dove-tailed  strips,  with  a  hole 
in  the  center,  and  then  placing  a  lamp 
beneath. 

The  cost  of  this  outfit  has  varied  from 
sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  ac- 
coroing  as  I  have  made  it  myself  or  de- 


pended on  the  services  of  others.  The 
apparatus  can  be  made  by  the  sports- 
man, but  to  gain  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults skilled  labor  should  be  employed. 
That  many  improvements  may  be  made 
in  my  design,  I  do  not  doubt. 

Of  my  ocean  journey,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  difference  between  our  sur- 
roundings and  those  of  the  first  class 
was  rather  one  of  decoration  than  con- 
veniences ;  in  all  the  essentials  of  space, 
cleanliness,  lighting  and  food,  we  had 
equiv^ilents,  while  for  tlie  pleasure  of 
social  intercourse  I  doubt  not  my  com- 
panions on  my  voyage  ranked  equal. 

During  the  tenth  night  out  we  slack- 
ened headway  up  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde.  The  morning  of  the  eleventh 
day  found  us  at  anchor  and  the  sun  ris- 
ing over  the 

'*  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagc^  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, " 

made  glorious  and  imperishable  by  the 
Wizard  of  the  North. 

No  sooner  had  the  morning  mists 
rolled  back  and  revealed  the  spires 
and  spars  which  attest  the  commercial 
activity  of  Glasgow's  million  citizens, 
than  we  were  at  liberty  ;  and  as  the 
tariff  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment levies  only  on  tobacco  and  spirits, 
neither  of  which  I  was  importing,  it  was 
still  early  when  I  emerged  from  the  Cus- 
toms to  shoulder  my  way  through  the 
somewhat  importunate  longshoremen 
and  touts,  whose  presence  the  newly  ar- 
rived traveler  attracts  everywhere. 

My  stay  in  Glasgow  was  not  intended 
to  be  long ;  indeed,  the  limitations  of 
time  and  purse  alike  pressed  me  ever  to 
avoid  a  too  long  dalliance  in  big  cities; 
besides,  I  had  come  more  to  stray  through 
the  historic  land  of  Wallace,  Bums  and 
Scott,  than  in  cities  whose  profitable 
study  must  be  rather  by  residence  than 
by  a  casual  visit.  I  saw  enough,  how- 
ever, and  heard  enough  to  assure  me 
that  Glasgow  was  in  the  van  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  of  which  one  in- 
stance must  serve — it  owns  its  own  street 
car  service. 

One  night  at  a  temperance  hotel,  of 
which  there  are  several  and  all  mod- 
erate, began  and  ended  my  stay  in  Glas- 
gow, and  although  the  morning  was  very 
unpropitious,  with  but  little  appearance 
of  the  rain  ceasing,  I  determined,  as  the 
ubiquitous  British  "  bobby  '^ays,  to 
•move  on."  ,„r,.t..^ri  h.A  -.OOq1( 
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It  was  the  work  o£  a  few  minutes  to 
get  my  bicycle  and  rig  it  for  the  tour. 
To  the  upright  bar  in  front  I  attached  a 
waterproof  carrier,  which  contaf^ied  my 
camera- top,  plate-holders  and  plates,  my 
cooking  outfit  and  articles  of  toilet,  to- 
gether with  a  compass  and  maps.  Upon 
the  handle  bar  I  screwed  another  car- 
rier, and  in  this  I  deposited  a  few  neces- 
sary articles  of  apparel,  such  as  an  entire 
change  of  light  underclothing,  two  pairs 
of  stockings,  two  loose  cycling  shirts,  a 
light  overcoat  and  a  rubber  cloak.  Along^ 
the  frame  of  the  wheel  I  strapped  a  tri- 
pod and  an  umbrella.  To  manv  persons 
this  last-named  article,  as  well  as  the 
coat  and  the  cloak,  might  seem  unneces- 
sary, but  experience  is  the  best  teacher, 
and  I  found  as  I  had  anticipated,  that 
in  the  evenings  or  early  mornings  of 
cold  and  wet  days  the  coat  and  cloak 
afforded  much  protection  and  comfort. 

Having  thoroughly  inspected  the 
bicycle — ^a  wise  thing  for  a  cyclist  to  do 
regularly — I  mounted  I  met  with  no 
serious  mishap  until  I  reached  the  junc- 
tion of  North  and  Sauchiehall  streets, 
and  attempted  to  turn  into  the  latter 
just  as  a  cart  was  approachmg.  Had  I 
been  in  America,  and  subject  to  Yankee 
usages,  I  should  doubtless  have  gone 
along  on  my  way  rejoicing  As  it  was, 
I  began  to  steer  to  the  ricfht,  but  sud- 
denly recollecting  that  the  Britisher 
turns  with  his  vehicle  to  the  left^  I  swung 
the  wheel  around  The  pneumatic  slid 
from  under  me,  and  I  was  thrown  heav- 
ily to  the  street.  For  the  rest  of  my 
journey  I  never  forgot  which  side  of  a 
British  road  to  keep 

When  I  had  ceased  to  limp  and  was 
assured  that  my  machine  was  still  intact, 
I  mounted  it  again,  and  was  soon  re- 
warded by  reaching  the  limits  of  the 
Belgian  blocks  and  finding  a  well-packed 
concrete  road  Along  this  I  sped,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  view  the  great  in- 
dustries lining  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

A  ride  of  thirteen  miles  brought  me 
to  Bowling,  the  terminus  of  the  Forth 
o*  Clyde  Canal.  The  storm  ceased  and  I 
was  tempted  to  open  camp  and  to  eat  my 
first  meal  within  sight  of  Colquehoun's 
Castle.    But  the  greater 

•*  Dumbarton's  walls  and  frowning  keep, 
Which  shield  the  beauty  of  the  Clyde," 

was  but  three  miles  distant,  and  I  could 
not  tarry  longer  at  Bowling  than  to 
search  for  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Bell, 


who,  in  181 2,  built  the  first  steamboat 
in  Europe. 

I  ran  into  the  shadow  of  the  rock  of 
Dumbarton  and  decided  to  pitch  my 
camp  and,  lunch.  I  stacked  my  wheel, 
therefore,  and  set  about  "  making  the 
kettle  sing."  The  rain  clouds  were  fast 
breaking  away,  but  the  ground  was  very 
wet.  A  short  search,  however,  enablea 
me  to  find  beneath  a  sloping  rock  a  pile 
of  brush,  the  under  portion  of  which  was 
not  yet  wet.  Leaving  the  fire  to  get 
under  full  headway,  I  procured  some 
water  from  a  kind-hearted  widow  at  a 
cottage  near  by,  and  when  I  returned 
the  fire  was  burning  fiercely.  While  in 
Glasgow  I  had  purchased  six  scones  or 
biscuits,  a  small  piece  of  meat  and  a  half 


THE  OVEN. 

dozen  potatoes,  and  having  replenished 
the  fire  I  now  proceeded  to  cook  my 
dinner.  Selecting  three  of  the  potatoes, 
I  peeled  and  cut  them  in  two,  in  order 
to  boil  them  more  rapidly  in  my  shallow 
pan,  and  having  covered  it  with  an  in- 
verted  saucer,  I  set  it  in  the  wire  ring 
over  the  fire.  Three  of  the  scones  I  put 
in  the  other  saucer.  There  was  now 
for  some  minutes  nothing  to  do  in  pre- 
paring my  meal  but  to  keep  the  fire 
alive  and  refill  the  pan  when  the  water 
boiled  away,  so  I  turned  for  awhile  to 
the  inspection  and  cleaning  of  my 
wheel. 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  violent 
coughing,  and  looking  up  I  saw  stand- 
ing near  me  two  little  girls  and  a  red- 
coated  soldier,  who  fe%4izfeg^v^eW!i^i 
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the  spot  from  different  directions  by  the 
sight  of  the  camp  fire.  When  the  soldier 
saw  that  I  was  inclined  to  be  sociable, 
he  plied  me  with  questions  about  Amer- 
ica and  Americans.  Did  all  Yankees 
cook  their  food  that  Way?  I  paid  the 
penalty  for  my  attention  to  the  warrior 
by  allowing  the  potatoes  to  bum  slightly. 
When  they  were  thoroughly  boiled  I 
removed  them  to  the  edge  of  the  fire 
near  the  scones,  to  keep  warm,  and  tak- 
ing away  the  wire  ring,  I  placed  on  the 
tip  of  the  rod  the  broiler  holding  the 
steak.  My  visitors  watched  these  opera- 
tions with  the  keenest  interest,  and  when 
I  sat  down  before  my  fare  the  eyes  of 
the  children  sparkled  with  delight. 

After  luncheon  I  left  my  bicycle  and 
luggage  with  the  widow  who  had  given 
me  the  water,  and  hastened  up  the  his- 
toric rock.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high  I  climbed,  until  my  foot  press- 
ed against  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the 
old  beacon,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Roman  invaders  of  Britain,  and  looked 
about  on  the  rocks  beneath,  all  so  closely 
identified  with,  the  stirring  events  of 
Scottish  history.  There  brave  Wallace 
was  held  a  prisoner,  and  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  nursed  and  protected. 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  Dumbar- 
ton is  quite  as  unique  as  Washington 
Irving's  story  of  the  derivation  of 
"Spuyten  Duyvil."  St.  Patrick  ended 
his  contest  with  the  devil  at  Kilpatrick 
by  suddenly  leaping  to  the  isle  of  Erin. 
Satan  pursued  him  to  the  Scottish  coast, 
throwing  a  huge  missile  at  his  head. 
This  dia  not  reach  the  saint,  but  fell 
into  the  Clyde,  where  it  now  protrudes 
as  Dumbarton  Rock. 

The  day  had  well-nigh  passed  when 
I  left  the  fort  and  its  five-foot-thick 
walls,  and  as  the  sky  was  fast  clouding 
a^ain  it  seemed  best  to  tarry  for  the 
night  in  some  neighboring  cottage.  The 
widow  could  not  accommodate  me  fur- 
ther, but  she  was  certain,  she  said,  that 
another  widow,  who  lived  a  mile  further 
north  and  "  haed  lang  bin  a  bonny  lass," 
would  provide  the  necessary  shelter. 

A  few  minutes*  wheeling  brought  me 
to  the  vine-bordered  door  of  a  low  stone 
dwelling,  at  the  front  window  of  which  a 
young  woman  stood.  It  was  the  widow. 
I  presented  my  message  of  introduc- 
tion, and  received  the  pleasant  assur- 
ance of  lodging  for  the  night.  Twen- 
ty-five cents  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  a  comfortable  bed,  she  declared ;  but 


would  I  like  a  room  with  supper  or 
breakfast  for  one  and  six?  I  replied 
that  thirty-six  cents  was  indeed  a  reason- 
able charge  for  such  service,  but  that  I 
preferred  to  do  my  own  cooking.  Would 
she  sell  me  some  eggs  ?  "  Aye,"  she  an- 
swered slowly,  and  I  noted  her  smiles 
giving  place  to  the  wrinkles  of  perplex- 
ity. She  stopped,  took  a  survey  of  the 
neatly  furnished  apartment,  and  then, 
holding  her  hand  to  her  chin  and  fixing 
her  attention  on  the  cleanly  floor,  she 
ventured  to  ask  whose  stove  I  would  use 
in  the  cooking?  She  had  never  known 
a  man  to  fry  eggs  without  letting  the 
grease  spatter  over  the  floor  and  the  fur- 
niture. The  still  small  voice  within 
condemned  me  for  not  having  told  her 
in  the  beginning  of  my  cooking  outfit. 

I  cooked  my  supper  that  evening  in 
the  yard  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of 
the  young  widow.  It  consisted  of  the 
remaining  three  scones,  three  potatoes 
and  two  eggs,  all  of  which  cost  me  but 
five  pence,  or  ten  cents.  During  the 
preparation  of  the  food  my  hostess  fre- 
quently ran  out  to  watch  the  proceedings,, 
and  finally  an  old  man  came  with  her. 
He  was  one  of  those  weather-beaten  land- 
marks the  tourist  so  often  encounters  in 
a  country  place.  Of  course,  the  widow 
must  tell  him  that  I  was  to  do  my  cook- 
ing outdoors.  The  old  chap  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  winked  at  the 
blushing  matron  and  smiled  at  me,  and 
then  warbled  some  snatches  of  a  song, 
beginning : 

••  Aye.  the  widow  can  bake  an*  the  widow  can 

Drew, 
An'  the  widow  can  shape  an*  the  widow  can 

sew, 
An*  mony  a  braw  thing  the  widow  can  do, 
Then  have  at  the  widow,  my  laddie  ! " 

Song  after  song  followed  this  sly  in- 
tervention of  the  old  man,  until  finally 
we  retired  to  the  house  and  passed  the 
evening  in  pleasant  conversation  with 
the  widow  and  some  of  her  neighbors, 
who  had  strolled  in.  My  bedroom 
proved  to  be  well  furnished,  and  I  slept 
soundly. 

The  next  morning  I  procured  some 
milk,  flour  and  bread  from  the  widow, 
and  began  the  day's  work  with  a  break- 
fast of  milk  toast  and  three  eggs,  which 
cost  me  all  of  eight  cents. 

Learning  of  the  beauty  of  Loch  Long, 

I  determined  to  put  iif  a  day  or  two  in 

running  over  to  Gareloch  Head.     The 

road  was  of  the  most  subst^tial  kind.  > 
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and  the  wheeling  most  enjoyable.  Dur- 
ing this  delightful  run  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde  I  suddenly  rounded  a 
short  turn  in  the  highway,  at  the  foot  of 
a  steep  hill.  One  glance  to  the  brow  of 
the  incline  recalled  the  pleasures  of  many 
a  past  day  in  the  American  forests. 
There,  in  full  relief  against  the  bright- 
ening sky,  stood  a  lone  deer,  whose  at- 
tention was  not  yet  directed  toward  me. 
With  renewed  energy  I  bent  to  my 
pedals,  hoping  to  reach  the  summit  ere 
the  wind  shifted  and  the  fleet-footed 
animal  detected  my  presence.  But  in 
vain  !  Before  I  was  half  way  up  the  hill 
the  deer  was  off  like  the  wind. 

The  persistence  of  the  rain  drove  me 
to  shelter  in  the  railroad  station  at 
Helensburg,  a  resort  much  patronized 
by  Glasgow  holiday  makers,  but  now 
dreary  to  a  degree,  and  the  promptings 
of  the  inner  man  forced  me  to  inspect 
the  nearest  store  window,  where  lo 
and  behold !  was  roast  beef  in  cans, 
at  eight  cents  the  can,  all  the  way  from 
South  America !  Here  was  a  chance, 
indeed,  of  testing  my  culinary  capaci- 
ties; so  stowing  away  a  can  and  a 
tupenny  (four-cent)  loaf,  I  was  off  and 
away.  I  soon  found  an  open  roadside 
shea,  similar  to  those  under  which  our 
teams  are  hitched  at  a  country  church, 
sufficiently  dry  to  enable  me  to  build  a 
fire.  The  first  cottage  yielded  me  a 
cent's  worth  of  milk,  and,  oless  the  good 
housewife !  there  was  a  pitcher  brimful. 
For  my  dinner,  then,  of  warm  roast 
beef,  milk  and  bread,  I  paid  but  seven 
cents,  for  of  the  beef  there  was  yet  a 
half  left 

The  scenery  at  Helensburg  was  de- 
lightful when  the  sun  shone  out  over 
the  wide  waters  of  the  Clyde,  but  I 
could  not  tarry.  I  pressed  on  to  pass 
the  night  at  Gareloch  Head,  getting  a 
bed  for  one  and  six,  or  thirty-six  cents, 
and  after  an  early  breakfast  of  thru- 
pennies'  worth  of  fish  and  bread,  I 
mounted  and  turned  my  course  south. 
The  road  follows  the  west  bank  of 
the  loch,  through  forests  of  silver 
birch  and  mountain  ash,  and  the  waves 
are  ever  rippling  at  one's  feet.  When  I 
had  nearly  wheeled  the  length  of  the 
little  peninsula  I  arrived  at  Roseneath, 
the  home  of  Jennie  Deans.  Many  tour- 
ists were  already  here,  though  strange 
to  say,  there  were  no  Americans  among 
them.  With  a  party  of  the  travelers  I 
left  the  highway  and  spent  a  few  hours 


at  Roseneath  Castle,  one  of  the  homes 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  castle  is  a 
curiously-designed  structure,  surround- 
ed by  clusters  of  indigenous  shade  trees. 

For  half  a  mile  I  continued  along  the 
end  of  the  promontory,  and  once  more 
I  guided  my  silent  steed  northward.  I 
was  now  opposite  Strone,  on  the  east 
bank  of  Loch  Long,  which  stretches  out 
as  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  two  miles 
wide.  As  I  moved  northward  the  loch 
became  narrower,  and  its  surface  more 
disturbed. 

At  Coulport  I  came  up  with  a  party 
of  excursionists,  all  Scottish  maiden^ 
except  one — a  youth  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen.     Few  words  were  required  to 

f)lace  the  girls  fully  at  ease,  and  I 
earned  that  they  had  come  from  Ar- 
dentinny,  across  the  blue  lake.  They 
were  just  about  to  have  lunch,  and 
wouldn't  I  take  a  "  wee  bit "  with  them  ? 
The  reader  knows  that  I  certainly 
would.  And  after  we  had  moved  to  a 
secluded  spot  further  down  the  road,  I 
was  called  upon  to  bring  out  my  cooking 
outfit  to  heat  the  excursionists'  cocoa. 
Everything  connected  with  my  journey 
and  my  outfit  interested  the  merry- 
makers ;  but  their  pleasure  could  not 
have  exceeded  my  own  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  luncheon,  they  formed 
a  semicircle  by  clasping  arms  and, 
with  a  tenderness  such  as  only  Scotch 
lassies  can  give  to  melody,  sang  sev- 
eral old-time  songs.  Here  is  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  them,  as  I  remember  it : 

"  The  langsame  wee,  the  darksome  dee, 
The  mountain's  mist  sae  rainy, 
Are  naught  to  me,  when  gaun  to  thee, 
Sweet  lass  o'  Ardentinny." 

At  Coulport  I  crossed  Loch  Long  to 
Loch  Goil,  and  then  rowed  up  to  Port- 
incaple,  and  a  delightful  experience  it 
was  for  a  shilling  and  sixpence.  The 
surface  of  the  water,  but  a  short  time 
before  bristling  with  whitecaps,  was 
at  first  smooth  and  almost  devoid  of 
ripples,  but  as  we  entered  Loch  Goil,  a 
smaller  loch  or  arm  of  the  sea,  five  or 
six  miles  in  length,  and  quite  narrow, 
the  wind  rose  again  to  a  gale.  Never 
before  had  I  witnessed  a  livelier  dis- 
turbance of  the  elements  on  a  land- 
locked body  of  water,  and  more  than 
once  the  necessity  of  turning  the  bow 
of  the  boat  was  imminent.  The  grand- 
eur of  the  scene  exceeded  anything 
that  I  had  yet  seen.  Hills  and  mount-  ^ 
ains  surrounded  theD|^gJ|ci^^^\§i4^lC 
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and  far  above  them  all  rose  Ben  Ar- 
thur. On  the  west  side  there  are  several 
breaks  in  the  sweeping  coast-line,  and 
on  one  of  these  projections  of  land 
stands  Carrick  Castle,  once  held  by  the 
Campbells.  No  one  knows  how  old 
this  fortification  is.  Here  for  several 
years  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  held  the 
forces  of  Cromwell  at  bay,  until  the 
Atholians  burned  the  castle.  The  ruins 
are  over  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  walls 
as  thick  as  those  at  Dumbarton. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lake  we  disem- 
barked, and  I  cooked  some  eggs  and 
porridge.  My  own  drink  for  the  occasion 
was  a  cup  of  hot  spring  water,  of  which 
any  one  who  uses  it  alwaj^s  becomes 
fond ;  but  the  hot  spring  m  my  com- 
panions* beverage  was  more  essentially 
Scotch. 

Regaining  the  highway  at  Portincaple, 
I  passed  the  night  there,  and  started 
early  the  next  morning  for  Arrochar, 
ten  miles  northward  on  Loch  Long. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  invigorating, 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  a  frost,  a  not 
unusual  occurrence  even  at  hi^h  mid- 
summer. Every  mile  of  my  journey 
opened  to  me  anew  and  with  mcreasing 
force  the  surprises  of  this  wonder-lana 

At  Arrochar  I  prepared  an  old-fash- 
ioned Scotch  and  English  breakfast  for 
six  cents — oatmeal  (one  cent),  milk  (one 
cent),  and  my  triumph,  roast  beef  (tour 
cents^.  It  was  a  substantial,  though 
simple  meal  ;  I  was  not  yet  in  the  land 
of  variety,  where,  later,  I  was  to  live 
like  a  king  on  the  income  of  a  pleb. 

I  left  Arrochar  in  a  drizzling  rain, 
but  light-hearted  and  even  jovial.  The 
road  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Highland  soldiers,  who,  on  completing 
their  labors,  erected  a  famous  seat  by 
the  wayside,  with  the  inscription  **  Rest 
and  Be  Thankful." 

The  scene  may  well  tempt  the  way- 
farer to  follow  both  these  injunctions, 
for  its  rugged  grandeur  is  tempered 
everywhere  by  the  presence  of  hill- 
climbing  sheep,  an  evidence  that  even 
these  seemingly  barren  hills  yield  their 
peaceful  harvest. 

Beyond  me  lay  the  pass  of  Glencoe, 
which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
historic  and  gloomy  "pass  of  Glencoe," 
made  familiar  by  the  pens  of  Macaulay 
and  Dickens.  Still  it  presents  some 
fine  characteristic  Scotch  scenery.  The 
Cobbler  raises  his  huge  cone,  and  Ben 
Ima's  cloud-capped  craigs  are  lost  in  the 

To  be  continued. 


jumble  of  ragged  crowns  of  "Argyll's 
Bowling  Green,"  while  back  over  the 
lochs  are  the  mighty  rulers  of  the  land 
of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

The  solitary  mountains,  with  their 
great  ledges  of  bare,  somber  rocks  and 
their  dashing  torrents,  were  my  only 
companions  until  I  descended  into  Glen 
Kinglass,  a  quiet  and  pastoral  vale,  with 
a  tiny  lock  of  its  own,  and  a  little  High- 
land bum  which  soon  became  a  noisy 
and  riotous  stream  —  a  perfect  minia- 
ture torrent,  such  as  the  wandering  art- 
ist loves,  where  on  a  petty  scale  he 
can  study  all  the  moods  of  rushing 
water  and  of  hill  and  sky. 

At  Caimdon  a  number  of  the  natives 
and  tourists  came  out  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  at  the  spectacle  of  a  bicyclist 
evolving  a  kitchen  from  his  outfit,  and 
I  gave  another  involuntary  exhibition. 

From  Caimdon  Hotel  I  continued  my 
journey  aroimd  the  northern  shore  of 
Loch  Fyne,  bordered  by  a  choice  and 
varied  woodland,  to  Inverary,  getting 
frequent  views  of  the  blue  waters  and 
the  busv  fishermen  preparing  for  the 
coming  herring  industries. 

Inverary  is  the  hereditary  home  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  head  of  the 
Clan  Campbell,  whose  solid  claims  to 
fame  rest  on  far  more  substantial 
basis  than  his  illustrious  pedigree.  It 
was  among  the  solitudes  of  Loch  Fyne 
and  the  A5n-  that  the  great  "  MacCallom 
More"  thought  out  and  gave  to  the 
world  "The  Reign  of  Law  "  and  "The 
Unity  of  Nature." 

Inverary  Castle  is  built  near  the  en- 
trance to  Glen  A5n-,  and  its  circular 
towers  yield  an  impression  of  weakness 
only  when  compared  with  rocky  Duni- 
quoich,  which  every  reader  of  the  "  Leg- 
end of  Montrose  "  will  remember,  rising 
high  near  the  castle. 

Passing  the  night  at  Inverary,  I  made 
an  early  advance  toward  Cladich,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  up  the  glen.  I  say 
"  up,"  for  it  was  so  literally  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass. But  the  roads  here  are  the  same 
superior  Scotch  thoroughfares  that  I 
had  found  before,  and  from  the  summit 
of  Cladich,  as  the  sun  broke  through 
the  leadened  clouds  and  shed  its  golden 
light  upon  Loch  Awe,  illumining  the 
dark  valley  beneath,  I  saw  a  vision  of 
Scotland's  wealth  in  islands  and  mount- 
ain peaks  that  neither  brush  nor  pea 
can  reproduce.  Digitized  by  vjvjv^^IC 
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LOW  UP,  slow  «/— steady,  all  to- 
gether— heave — ^heave !  Watch 
your  feather,  Bow ;  you're  be- 
hind, Five.  Only  a  few  strokes 
to  the  finish — show  your  sand  and  give 
her  ten  good  ones.  Now,  one — two- 
three — four — heave  —  steady — seven — 
eight — ^lift  her,  everybody  ?    V-a-a-s-t!  *' 

It  is  the  last  pull  on  time  over  the 
four-mile  course  before  the  race.  Dusk 
is  deepening  into  night  under  the  hilly 
bank  where  the  finish  flag  flies.  On  this 
last  mile  the  Thames  lies  black  and 
glassy  in  the  twilight  hush.  Close  in 
shore  the  straining,  dripping  shell  leaps 
three  feet  further  with  every  stroke  at 
this  last  appeal  of  the  hoarse  little  cox- 
swain. Eight  brown,  aching  backs  stiff- 
en up  with  desperate  "  sand  ";  the  stroke 
goes  up  one,  two  points  without  a  flaw, 
and  through  every  man  there  surges  the 
thrill  of  mad  excitement  and  fire  that 
onlv  an  old  oarsman  knows.  This  swing 
ana  leap  for  the  finish  is  like  the  free 
racing  stride  of  the  greyhound. 

Half  a  mile  away  in  the  darkness  a 
steam  launch  is  tearing  up  the  channel 
with  a  cloud  of  sparks  edd)dng  from  her 
stack,  canying  every  pound  of  steam 
that  the  law  allows.  Two  weather- 
beaten,  stern-faced  coaches  stand  on  her 
bow  with  stop-watches  in  hand.  The 
crew  is  lost  in  the  dusk,  but  the  voice  of 
the  coxswain  comes  clear  across  the 
water  and  echoes  from  the  hills.  As 
the  listeners  catch  the  call  for  the  last 
"  ten,"even  these  veterans  aje  a  bit  nerv- 
ous, and  they  follow  the  jerky  second 
hands  with  a  quickening  of  the  pulse, 
until  the  long  deep  "  vast  '*  booms  across 
the  water  to  their  ears,  and  "  click  "  go 
the  watches.  "  The  four  miles  in  twenty 
minutes,  forty-six  seconds ;  mighty  well 
rowed,  though  the  conditions  are  great," 
says  the  stout,  broad-shouldered  man 
who  evolved  the  "Cook  stroke."  The 
two  smile  and  beam  gently  until  the 
click  of  locks  and  the  regular  swash, 
swash  of  oars  is  heard,  and  the  eight 
swing  across  the  bow  headed  for  the 
quarters.  Then  they  cease  to  smile,  and 
frown  as  from  discouraged  hearts  and 
broken  hopes,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished coaching  etiquette. 

The  ei^ht  steaming  athletes  sweep  the 
shell  easily  and  faultlessly  over  to  the 
float  at  Gales  Ferry,  tired  as  few  men 


ever  feel  weariness,  but  still  rowing  with 
pride  and  power,  for  they  know  that 
their  work  has  been  good,  and  no  man 
wants  more  than  that. 

Three  days  later  another  four-mile 
pull  brings  victory  and  reward  for  toil. 
This  is  the  only  part  of  a  rowing  man's 
career  of  which  the  public  knows  any- 
thing— this  brilliant  climax  of  half  a 
year's  daily  work  and  sacrifice.  Occa- 
sionally a  reporter  wanders  into  crew 
quarters  and  gathers  some  necessarily 
vague  ideas  on  training  and  rowing. 
Even  then  he  sees  much  that  is  pictur- 
esque and  interesting,  and  but  little  of 
the  monotony  and  grind. 

A  championship  Yale  or  Harvard  crew 
is  the  most  perfect  exhibit  of  trained 
muscular  skill  and  delicacy,  with  com- 
plete harmony  of  interaction,  that  is 
evolved  from  athletic  competition  in 
this  coimtry.  The  preparation  for  the 
twenty  minutes  of  racing  at  New  Lon- 
don in  June  begins  in  the  previous  Au- 
tumn with  light  rowing  ana  exercise  for 
the  new  recruits.  Active  work  **  for  the 
season"  does  not  start  until  the  term 
opens  early  in  January. 

Usually  about  forty  men  respond  "to 
the  first  call  of  the  captain.  There  are 
the  veterans  of  the  year  before  who  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  eight — blasi 
young  men  with  long-visored  blue  caps, 
and  sweaters  crested  with  a  big  Y  over 
their  shoulders.  Next  in  point  of  prom- 
ise are  the  members  of  the  freshmen 
crew  of  the  Spring  before,  from  which 
some  good  material  is  usually  hammered 
out.  Then  there  are  a  few  "  hangovers" 
who  have  tried  before,  and  two  or  three 
green  candidates  who  have  the  strength 
and  brains  to  make  them  worthjr  of  care- 
ful coaching.  The  saddest  sight  to  a 
knowing  observer  is  the  squad  of  fresh- 
men, buoyant  and  hopeful,  who  intend 
"  to  make  the  crew  for  the  sake  of  the 
folks."  They  come  in  assorted  sizes, 
some  of  them  so  willowy  that  when  pro- 
nounced too  light  to  row  they  promptly 
try  for  the  coxswainship,  bound  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  race. 

The  first  week  of  training  is  a  rheu- 
matic nightmare  even  for  the  old  men. 
Relaxed  muscles  stiffen  and  apparently 
warp  in  hard  knots  from  the  unaccus- 
tomed exercise.     The  work  of  these  first 

few  days  is  therefore  made  light,  but  by 
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the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  the  daily 
programme  leaves  tender  freshmen 
hanging  exhausted  on  fence  pickets  far 
out  in  Fair  Haven.     It  is  as  follows  : 

The  squad  reports  in  the  dressing- 
room  of  the  gymnasium  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  put  on  heavy 
woolen  jerseys,  a  couple  of  sweaters, 
long  stockings  and  rowing  tights,  and 
expose  an  expanse  of  bare  knee  to  be  in 

food  form.  A  long  residence  in  New 
[aven  is  necessary  to  accustom  one's  self 
to  the  startling  spectacle  made  by  one 
of  the  Yale  teams  bowling  along  the 
streets.  Through  the  city  and  out  into 
the  snowy  countrjr  the  line  winds  at  a 
brisk  trot  The  air  is  bracing,  and  after 
the  first  four  miles  becomes  precious  in- 
deed to  the  laggards  whose  lungs  are 
hard  pressed.  There  are  usually  one  or 
two  broad-beamed  youths  whom  Nature 
never  intended  to  run,  and  they  trail 
along  a  block  behind,  amid  prodigious 
puffing,  grunting  and  stumbling.  A 
few  of  these  six  and  eight  mile  spins 
weed  out  the  weakly  candidates  with- 
out the  need  of  a  mandate  from  the  cap- 
tain. They  return  from  the  jaunt  in  a 
damp  and  wilted  condition,  and  adjourn 
to  the  exercising  floor  of  the  gymna- 
sium. This  means  more  tears  for  the 
unfortunate  freshmen. 

A  series  of  movements  for  developing 
the  arms,  back  and  legs  is  led  by  the 
captain.  First  with  the  arms  above  the 
head,  the  men  bend  back  ^  la  serpentine, 
and  then  forward,  bringing  the  hands 
down  until  they  touch  the  floor,  with 
the  back  but  not  the  knees  bent.  This 
is  a  favorite  feat  in  parlor  entertaining, 
and  the  young  man  who  can  touch  his 
fingers  to  the  floor  with  his  knees 
straight  receives  a  volley  of  feminine 
applause.  But  try,  if  you  please,  doing 
this  trick  seventy-five  times,  as  rapidly 
as  you  can,  away  up  and  down,  after  a 
little  jog  of  half-a-dozen  miles,  and  with 
the  bulk  of  your  work  still  ahead  of  you. 
Next  stand  erect  and  squat  as  low  as 
possible,  then  straighten  again,  down 
and  up,  forty  times  per  minute  for  two 
minutes.  If  you  still  thirst  for  work  lie 
on  the  floor  with  your  hands  clasped  be- 
neath you,  and  keeping  the  legs  per- 
fectly straight,  raise  them  to  the  per^ 
pendicular  and  let  them  down  again  to 
the  floor  seventy-five  times. 

All  this  is  the  preparation  for  the 
afternoon  row  in  the  tank,  which  as  an 
instrument  of  torture  should  be  shown 


with  the  Nuremburg  treasures.  In  this 
contrivance  the  boat  remains  still,  and 
the  water  is  rowed  by.  You  never  get 
anywhere  after  the  most  tremendous  ef- 
fort, and  may  gain  much  the  same  effect 
by  raising  lustily  at  your  boot-straps. 
The  tank  is  about  forty  feet  long  and 
twenty-three  wide,  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle bjr  a  narrow  box,  rigged  with  eight 
out-nggers  and  sliding  seats  like  a  rac- 
ing shell.  There  is  about  two  feet  of 
extraordinarily  dense  water  in  the  tank, 
and  the  sweep  of  the  oars  forces  the 
current  round  and  round  in  each  side, 
separated  by  the  boat  in  the  middle. 
Each  end  of  the  tank  is  semi-circular,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  sweep  of  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  down  with  the  wash  of 
the  oars,  up  inside  of  the  blades,  round 
the  curve  and  down  again  with  the  oars 
in  perpetual  motion.  A  small  section  is 
cut  out  of  the  oar  blades  in  order  to  less- 
en the  drag  of  the  water.  A  remark- 
able improvement  was  one  day  noticed 
in  the  rowing  of  a  freshman  candidate. 
He  tore  his  oar  through  the  water  with 
such  a  dash  and  vigor  that  he  was 
usually  several  strokes  ahead  of  his 
laboring  fellows.  A  quiet  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  captain  revealed 
that  the  mtelligent  freshman  had 
sought  the  tank  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  whittled  out  the  hole  in  his 
blade  until  he  might  as  well  have  been 
rowing  with  a  picture  frame. 

Not  more  than  eighteen  strokes  per 
minute  can  be  rowed  in  the  tank,  and 
while  the  prime  principles  of  blade  and 
body  work  are  taught,  the  slowness  of 
motion  makes  oarsmen  lifeless  and  awk- 
ward when'  they  get  on  the  water. 
About  an  hour  is  spent  in  the  tank,  row- 
ing stretches  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  The  coach  or  captain,  if  he 
has  no  veteran  adviser  with  him,  walks, 
and  sometimes  prances,  along  the  edge 
of  the  tank  and  talks  earnestly  and 
vividly  to  individual  and  eight. 

For  two  days  of  the  Junior  Prome- 
nade week  in  January  the  room  is 
crowded  with  **  Prom  "  girls  and  their 
escorts.  This  causes  an  alarming  ex- 
pansion of  the  jersey  chest  measures  of 
the  proud  and  callow  neophyte,  but  the 
veteran  is  thoroughly  bored  by  this  in- 
trusion in  business  hours.  So  closely  are 
the  visitors  packed  along  the  edges  that 
a  Baltimore  belle  was  once  crowded 
into  the  surging  waters.  The  oarsmen 
had  often  debated  their  line,  of  action 
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in  the  evefnt  of  such  a  catastrophe,  and 
as  one  man  they  arose,  clasped  their 
hands  above  their  heads  and  dove  fear- 
lessly into  the  green  depths,  two  feet  in 
the  middle.  They  made  a  thoroughly 
artistic  rescue  and  furnished  a  genuine 
"  tank  drama."  Discipline,  when  in  the 
boat,  however,  is  extremely  rigid,  and 
in  a  trained  crew  a  man  never  removes 
his  eyes  from  the  back  of  the  man  in 
front  of  him  however  distracting  out- 
side events  may  be. 

That  this  afternoon's  work  is  severe 
is  shown  by  the  loss  of  weight.  In  the 
two  hours  of  dailv  exercise  the  average 
loss  is  four  pounds,  and  some  men  have 
lost  a  daily  average  of  seven  pounds  in 
this  short  time.  Food  and  sleep  return 
nearly  all  of  this  weight  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

When  the  ice  breaks  up  on  the  harbor 
late  in  February,  the  long  runs  and  the 
indoor  rowing  end,  and  the  heavy 
working  barge  is  gotten  out.  The  first 
day  on  the  water  is  an  epoch-making 
event  in  the  season's  annals.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  wind  is  freezing 
cold  and  the  spray  turns  to  ice  whenever 
it  strikes  oar,  brace,  or  those  weather- 
beaten  bare  knees.  The  coach,  meta- 
morphosed by  sweaters  into  a  Polar 
bear,  sits  in  the  coxswain's  seat,  and  the 
eight  men  who  are  picked  as  the  "  first 
crew  "  take  the  old  barge  up  the  river 
for  a  couple  of  miles,  making  very  bad 
work  of  It  after  the  staid  and  pacific 
tank.  Perhaps,  as  has  happened  more 
than  once,  a  submerged  oyster  stake 
rips  the  boat's  bottom,  and  the  shivering 
castaways  have  to  shoulder  their  oars, 
splash  ashore,  break  the  thin  ice 
beyond  the  channel  and  run  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  boathouse.  But  one 
seldom  catches  a  cold  at  this  sort  of  a 
matinee,  and  it  is  rather  jolly  to  talk 
about  after  It  is  over. 

With  the  first  of  March  the  training 
table  is  started.  For  the  next  four 
months  the  men  are  ordered  never 
to  smoke  or  eat  or  drink  anything  at 
any  time  except  at  the  training  table, 
and  to  go  to  bed  as  early  as  half  after 
ten  every  night.  A  dozen  oarsmen  are 
now  left  after  two  months  of  a  struggle 
for  survival.  Ten  of  these  will  be«finally 
taken  to  New  London,  the  eight  and 
two  substitutes.  The  training  fare  is 
no  longer  raw  beef  and  dry  bread  as 
in  the  old  days,  and  a  pleasant  variety 
of  muscle-making  food  is  provided  in 


decidedly  wholesale  quantities.  Fruit, 
vegetables,  oatmeal,  toast,  mutton,  beef, 
chicken,  eggs,  oatmeal  water  and  milk 
are  consumed  in  a  way  that  would  fatal- 
ly shock  a  New  Haven  landlady. 

The  social  life  of  the  season  begins 
with  the  training  table.  Ten  thorough- 
ly manly  fellows,  the  pick  of  a  great 
university  for  intelligence,  pluck  and 
strength,  thrown  together  and  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  common  toil  and  a 
common  aim,  could  not  fail  to  get  much 
that  is  ^ood  and  pleasant  out  of  such 
communion. 

During  the  Easter  vacation  the  slug- 
gish barge  is  exchanged  for  the  skittish 
racing  shell.  Now  every  stroke  counts 
for  Harvard.  The  old  coaches  begin  to 
flock  back,  and  until  the  end  there  will 
be  an  ex-captain,  who  has  the  knack  of 
teaching  what  he  has  learned,  perched 
on  the  bow  of  the  fast  steam  launch, 
every  afternoon,  rain  or  shine,  calm  or 
blow.  The  pleasure  of  rowing  is  first 
tasted  in  these  balmy  Spring  days.  The 
wind  often  comes  fresh  from  the  Sound 
in  the  early  afternoon  and  the  shell  does 
not  leave  the  boathouse  until  sunset 
brings  a  calm.  So  the  oarsmen  stretch 
out  on  the  float  in  the  sunshine,  and 
doze  and  tan  and  lazily  talk  shop. 
The  first  month  of  rowing  in  the  shell 
is  taken  up  in  coaxing  the  fractious 
creature  to  be  steady  on  its  bottom. 
This  hollow  paper  dish  is  sixty  feet  long 
and  only  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and 
the  most  delicate  handling  of  the  twelve- 
foot  oars  and  the  eight  heavy  bodies  is 
required  to  bring  harmony  and  speed. 
There  are  sixty  odd  things  one  can  do 
wrong  in  rowing  a  stroke,  and  the  wob- 
ble of  a  knee,  the  "  cocking  "  of  a  blade 
or  the  slightest  break  in  time  will  de- 
stroy the  rhythm  of  the  swing  and  set 
things  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Rowing  has 
been  compared  in  delicacy  of  touch  and 
harmony  of  action  to  the  response  of  a 
well-trained  orchestra  to  the  baton  of 
the  leader. 

In  May  the  four-mile  pulls  over  the 
harbor  course  on  time  show  first  what 
the  crew  is  doing.  About  twice  a  week 
this  long  course  is  rowed  over  and  on 
the  other  days  eight  or  ten  miles  is  cov- 
ered in  stretches,  with  perhaps  a  mile 
sprint  against  the  watch. 

May  slips  away  and  June  brings  New 
London.     By  the  second  week  of  the 
month   the  crew  has  moved  up  to  its 
quarters  on  the  Thames,  coaches,  shells   ^ 
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and  household  brigade  of  waiters,  cooks 
and  camp  followers.  There  are  three 
weeks  before  the  race,  and  the  crimson 
flag  has  been  flying  from  the  Harvard 
quarters  at  Red  Top  for  a  full  week. 
Gales  Ferry,  where  the  blue  banner 
floats  all  day,  is  five  miles  from  New 
London — a  sleepy  country  town  which 
wakens  for  only  two  weeks  of  the  year. 
The  postmaster,  and  owner  of  the  house 
wherein  the  pride  of  Yale  is  sheltered, 
is  Captain  Latham  Brown,  an  ancient 
mariner  whose  whiskers  are  surprising- 
ly black  every  Sunday  and  progressively 
dingy  through  the  week.  High  on  a 
bluflf  over  the  shining  stretch  of  river 
the  salty  breezes  from  the  Sound  keep 
the  shady  piazzas  cool  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hot  June  days.  On  a  lawn 
above  the  river  is  stretched  a  big  tent, 
which  is  the  lounging  ground  through 
the  day  and  evening  for  crew  and 
coaches.  For  the  first  week  examina- 
tions make  life  a  burden.  A  tutor  from 
New  Haven  lives  in  the  quarters  and 
conducts  his  sessions  whenever  the 
coaches  let  their  charges  off.  Studying 
is  nothing  less  than  torment  with  the 
sleepy  sounds  and  languorous  airs  of 
Summer  all  around,  and  long,  hard  pulls 
on  the  water  morning  ana  afternoon. 
The  merciful  faculty  realizes  this,  and 
the  fatal  blue  pencil  passes  lightly  over 
the  New  London  papers. 

One  day's  routme  is  the  story  of  all 
the  rest.  "  Ha'  pas'  six,  captain!"  shouts 
the  darky  waiter  in  the  first  bedroom 
he  enters.  "  Ha'  pas'  six,  number  seb- 
ben!"  in  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the 
heavy-headed  household  is  in  action.  In 
ten  minutes  the  cheery  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain shouts,  "All  reaav  !  "  and  in  white 
flannels  and  sweaters  tne  squad  tumbles 
downstairs  and  out  into  the  cool,  sweet 
air  of  the  early  Tune  morning.  As  the 
dozen  men  stride  up  the  country  road 
the  pleasure  of  living  comes  to  them 
with  bracing  lungfuUs  of  morning  air 
and  the  pervasive  vigor  of  their  phys- 
ical condition :  clear  heads,  muscles  that 
stand  out  clean  and  beautiful  under 
skins  burnt  black,  and  young  blood  run- 
ning free  after  ten  hours  of  dreamless 
slumber.  Across  the  dewy  sheep  pas- 
ture, down  by  the  shore  and  up  the 
grassy  lane  the  captain  leads  the  way 
back  to  the  quarters — and  breakfast. 
There  is  a  loafing  time  now  until  ten 
o'clock,  while  one  of  the  coaches  takes  a 
couple  of  luckless  wights  out  in  the 


pair-oared  tub  ana  makes  them  paddle 
m  circles  until  they  get  the  "catch" 
just  ri|fht,  or  smooth  out  some  fault  in 
the  finish. 

As  soon  as  the  launch  comes  puffing 
back  from  New  London  with  provisions 
and  mail  the  half  dozen  coaches  tumble 
on  her  bow  and  the  eight  get  out  for 
the  morning  work.  The  sun  has  fur- 
nished tan  jerseys  for  the  shell  load, 
and  shirts  would  be  a  burden.  "  Hold 
her  starboard,  in  port — in  starboard. 
Shove  off !  Ready,  first  four,  row,  vast, 
all  ready — row  !  Up  !  up!  "  and  up  the 
river  shoots  the  eight,  while  the  Har- 
vard substitutes  scurry  down  to  their 
float  and  are  soon  pulling  madly  after 
their  legitimate  prey. 

Only  after  much  maneuvering  can 
one  eight  get  on  the  water  without  draw- 
ing the  rival  "  subs  "  to  the  spot  with 
field-glass  and  stop-watches.  A  masterly 
stroke  of  diplomacy  occasionally  baffles 
this  espionage.  One  afternoon  two 
seasons  ago  the  Yale  freshmen  were 
dressed  in  Y  shirts  and  university  caps 
and  sent  over  the  first  mile  of  the  course. 
The  Crimson  "subs"  chased  them  madly, 
while  the  bona-fide  university  crew 
sneaked  up  the  river  and  rowed  meas- 
ured distances  without  restraint.  Dur- 
ing that  same  week  the  Yale  coaches 
were  anxious  to  send  the  crew  over  the 
four-mile  course  without  allowing  Har- 
vard to  catch  the  time.  The  conditions 
were  perfect  in  the  late  afternoon,  but 
the  substitutes  from  Red  Top  lay  off 
Gales  Ferry  and  calmly  waited  for  the 
Yale  eight.  At  the  usual  hour  the 
Dark  Blue  crew  swung  its  shell  into  the 
water  and  pulled  up  the  river,  away 
from  the  course.  At  an  easy  stroke 
they  jogged  up  for  two  miles  and  down 
again,  then  paddled  up  to  the  float  and 
carried  the  shell  into  the  boathouse. 
Presently  a  row  of  white  figures  ran  to 
the  edge  of  the  float,  splashed  buckets 
of  water  on  each  other,  and  ostenta- 
tiously fought  for  towels.  The  captain 
sang  out,  "  Hurry  up  for  supper,  fel- 
lows ! "  and  the  spies  paddled  down  to 
Red  Top  and  put  up  their  boat.  Half 
an  hour  later  the  Yale  shell  shot  out 
across  the  river  into  the  shadows  of  the 
other  shore,  and  was  off  down  the 
course — for  the  fastest  time  of  the  sea- 
son, without  evoking  a  sign  of  life  at 
the  Harvard  quarters. 

The  thermometer  is  in  the  nineties  in 
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legged  oarsmen  are  hardened  to  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  even  a  headache  is  a 
rarity.  Two  hours  later,  after  six  or 
eight  miles  of  short  stretches,  the  eight 
men  stagger  up  the  bank  and  throw 
themselves  down  under  the  tent  to  rest 
until  lunch  at  one  o'clock  arouses  them. 
From  two  until  five  the  launch  carries 
the  crew  for  a  sail  down  the  river,  out 
into  the  breezy  Sound,  with  a  stop  at 
New  London,  and  then  up  the  river 
again  for  the  hard  pull  of  the  day.  This 
time  there  is  little  individual  coaching, 
and  the  experts  in  the  launch  watch  the 
crew  as  a  unit  or  machine.  There  is 
hardly  a  ripple  on  the  Thames,  and  one 
may  see  and  know  good  rowing  now 
even  if  his  eye  is  unskilled  in  the  finer 
points.  After  a  mile  "  to  get  shaken 
together,"  the  coxswain  gives  the  word 
for  a  long  stretch,  and  the  captain  of 
the  launch  pulls  the  "  jingle  bell "  for  full 
speed  ahead.  The  eight  blades  flash 
out  of  the  water  so  that  from  behind 
only  one  oar  can  be  seen  on  each  side. 
They  go  back,  fast  at  first,  then  coming 
down  to  the  water  until,  with  the  light- 
ning lift  of  shoulder  and  arm,  they  ^p 
the  water  clean  and  sharp,  while  eight 
backs  swing  up  as  one  and  eight  pairs  of 
thighs  finish  up  the  stroke.  With  bodies 
erect  and  heads  up  the  handles  come  in 
easily  and  gracefully  with  the  bending 
of  the  arm,  then  shoot  away  with  light- 
ning speed.  The  backs  sway  ever 
rhythmically,  the  slides  start  with  the 
quick  jerk  of  the  toes  and  then  slow 
down  until  just  as  arms  and  back  are 
getting  tense  for  the  next  stroke  this 
mass  of  fourteen  hundred  weight  stops 
and  starts  back  so  delicately  that  tne 
sensitive  shell  feels  no  shock  and  shoots 
along  between  strokes  without  stop  or 
jar.  Thirty-four  times  a  minute  those 
eight  men  combine  this  terrific  lift  and 
heave,  this  delicate  finish,  lightning  re- 
cover, and  slow,  careful  slide  action,  all 
as  one  man,  even  when  heads  are  throb- 
bing and  back  and  lungs  strained  and 
wearied  until  each  stroke  is  agony.  Not 
an  oar  splashes  the  surface  for  three 
miles ;  the  shell  runs  as  easily  as  a 
barge,  and  the  rhythmic  swing  and  leap 
of  each  stroke  is  the  poetry  of  motion. 
The  coaches  have  little  to  say  and  the 
few  remaining  days  before  the  race  will 
be  used  only  to  keep  the  present  form. 
There  is  little  left  of  the  day  when  the 
bath  and  supper  are  over  at  eight 
o'clock. 


In  the  old-fashioned  parlor  an  ex- 
captain  of  a  decade  back  sits  at  the 
tinkly  piano  and  sings  "  Jolly  Boating 
Weather  "  in  a  mellow  tenor,  while  the 
oarsmen  shout'  the  chorus  lustily.  The 
substitutes  tell  alarming  tales  of  the 
day's  work  of  the  Harvard  crew,  and 
the  captain  and  coaches  whisper  in  the 
dining-room  over  the  times  made  by  the 
rivals  in  the  afternoon.  Nine  o'clock  is 
welcomed,  and  at  the  captain's  "All 
ready ! "  the  white-clad  company  files  out 
into  the  road  and  stalks  specter  fashion 
up  the  road  in  a  long  line.  This  bed- 
time walk  is  only  a  mile,  and  the  night 
air,  laden  with  the  odor  of  the  hay  fields 
and  hedge  roses,  is  a  wonderful  sleeping 
potion.  Just  beyond  the  country  ceme- 
tery and  the  little  white  church,  to  which 
the  crew  men  stroll  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, the  procession  turns  homeward 
and  to  sweet  oblivion.  Thus  the  three 
weeks  go  by  and  the  only  variation  of 
the  routine  is  the  call  of  ceremony  upon 
the  neighbors  at  Red  Top. 

It  is  the  turn  of  Yale  to  make  this  an- 
nual call,  and  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
before  the  race  which  is  rowed  on  Fri- 
day the  sons  of  Eli  array  themselves 
stunningly.  White  flannels  with  a  blue 
monogram  on  coat  pocket  and  cap  and 
white  Y  sweaters  are  the  dress  uniform. 
The  launch  bears  them  to  the  enem)r's 
camp,  and  the  Harvard  men  receive 
them  in  crimson  jackets  with  much  cor- 
diality. 

The  conversation  is  rather  desultory, 
heightened  by  an  attempt  to  match  the 
coxswains  for  a  bantam-weight  contest. 
Rowing  topics  are  carefully  avoided, 
and  neither  party  deeply  grieves  when 
the  visit  ends. 

The  last  night's  walk  and  the  last 
night's  sleep  are  sure  to  linger  in  the 
memory.  There  begins  to  be  an  un- 
wonted quietness  about  the  house  in  the 
evening,  and  men  are  prone  to  absent- 
mindedness  and  general  restlessness. 
Even  the  veteran  of  three  races  tosses 
for  a  couple  of  hours  before  going  to 
sleep,  and  wakes  at  frequent  intervals 
until  morning.  The  man  who  must  row 
his  first  race  goes  over  every  mile  of  the 
struggle  again  and  again  until  he  is  all 
of  a  fever,  and  finally  sleeps  by  fits  and 
starts.  The  race  is  to  be  rowed  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  attack 
on  the  breakfast  is  usually  light,  and 
lunch  is  treated  very  gently  indeed.  In 
the  morning  the  L^gjg:^  tf^t^^ji^^^it 
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practice  a  few  starts,  and  through  the 
long  afternoon  they  try  to  read,  decide 
the  race  by  throwing  dice,  and  play 
"  penny-ante  "  with  feverish  absorption. 
All  the  coaches  go  down  to  New  Lon- 
don after  lunch  to  board  steamers,  and 
the  quarters  are  still  and  lonely.  At 
half-past  four  the  thin-faced,  bright- 
eyed  athletes  are  dressed,  sitting  in  a 
bunch  on  the  float,  waiting  for  the  ref- 
eree's whistle  over  at  the  start.  They 
are  not  so  nervous  now,  and  sing  "  Jolly 
Boating  Weather  "  until  the  captain  tells 
them  to  save  their  wind.  The  racing 
shell,  used  only  three  times,  its  bottom 
pot-leaded,  is  brought  out  after  three 
shrill  toots  echo  from  the  referee's 
boat.  The  stem-faced  captain  calls  the 
men  into  the  boathouse  and  simply 
says,  "  If  you  are  licked,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  feel  that  every  man  has 
done  his  best — you  can't  do  any  more. 
Get  your  oars."  Mrs.  Brown  throws  an 
old  shoe  from  the  bluff  for  luck,  and  the 
shell  is  shoved  off. 

Up  here  all  is  still  and  hushed,  while 
three  miles  down  the  river  thirty  thou- 
sand people  are  tumultuously  waiting  to 
see  that  wisp  of  a  shell.  There  is  the 
familiar  swing  and  power  to  the  stroke 
as  the  Yale  eight  pull  easily  across  the 
river  to  the  start,  and  this  brings  nerve 
and  confidence.  They  watch  the  Har- 
vard boat  come  over,  and  notice  that 
there  is  ragged  blade  work  and  an  un- 
even swing.  This  steadies  them  too, 
until  thev  paddle  alongside  for  the  start, 
and  see  tor  the  first  time  that  the  Har- 
vard men  look  far  stronger  and  more 
business-like  than  their  own  eight.  One 
look  at  the  knotted  muscles  and  heavy 
bodies  of  their  rivals,  and  the  gorgeous 
observation  train  winds  up  and  stops 
right  abreast  of  the  waiting  crews. 
Only  a  glance,  and  then  the  referee 
from  his  launch  shouts,  "  Harvard,  are 
you  ready  ? "  There  is  no  reply,  and  be- 
fore he  can  say  "  Yale,*'  there  flashes 
through  each  man's  mind  the  things  he 
must  think  of.  Number  Five  says  to 
himself,  "  Watch  your  time,  start  your 
slide,  and  keep  your  blade  down,"  and 
then  comes  the  start. 

"  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ?  Go  !" 
There  is  a  frantic  plunge  and  shower  of 
spray  as  the  oars  dig,  dig,  and  the  two 
shells  are  under  way — down  that  four 
miles  that  is  the  end  of  it  all.  In  the 
Yale  boat  the  men  are  not  going  through 
the  complicated  mental  gymnastics  so 


often  imputed  to  the  oarsman's  mind  in 
a  race.  Every  man  has  his  eyes  on  the 
neck  of  the  man  in  front  of  him,  and 
through  his  head  is  running  the  refrain 
of  the  faults  that  he  must  watch,  every 
stroke,  "  slow,  slow,  heave,  heave,  hands 
out  quicker,  don't  drop  over."  Harvard 
has  a  lead  of  half  a  boat  length,  but  after 
the  first  twenty  strokes  Number  Five 
can  see  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  the  Har- 
vard coxswain  slowly  drawing  up  ;  the 
eight  men  go  by  one  by  one  and  Yale 
has  taken  the  lead.  The  Yale  men  are 
working  well  together,  and  slowly  they 
draw  away  until  at  the  Navy  Yard  dock, 
two  miles  down,  there  are  two  good 
lengths  between  them.  Out  in  the 
stream  the  roar  of  cheers  from  the  ob- 
servation train  is  unheard,  and  the  air 
is  as  still  as  in  a  practice  pull.  The 
leaders  can  begin  to  think  of  victory, 
for  rowing  is  a  matter  of  instinct  now, 
as  the  shell  flies  through  the  long  lane 
of  yachts  and  steamers,  where  the  air 
is  dense  with  cannon  smoke.  Number 
Five  begins  to  think  of  the  speech 
which  he  will  make  at  the  banquet  in 
New  Haven  to-night,  and  is  conscious 
that  he  never  felt  so  happy  in  his  life. 
Aching  backs  are  unnoticed,  although 
every  stroke  is  pulled  for  life  to  break 
the  four-mile  record  if  possible.  The 
word  is  passed  from  stem  to  bow  to 
raise  the  stroke  for  the  final  spurt,  and 
up  it  goes.  "  Vast !"  yells  the  coxswain, 
as  the  pier  of  the  railroad  bridge  flies 
by,  and  eight  half-naked,  dripping,  crazy 
men  turn  and  hug  each  other,  and  yell, 
at  great  danger  of  upsetting  the  shell. 
Then  comes  the  triumphal  return  to 
New  Haven,  the  procession,  the  fire- 
works, the  banquet  and  speeches,  and 
the  congratulations  that  come  pleasantly 
along  all  through  the  summer.  The 
victors  alone  stop  to  cheer  the  splendid 
pluck  of  the  beaten  crew  which  stag- 
gers across  the  line,  every  man  rowing 
his  best.  With  breaking  hearts  they 
gasp,  **  Rah,  rah,  rah !  rah,  rah,  rah  ! 
rah,  rah,  rah,  Yale !"  Numbers  Five 
and  Three  sway  and  grow  faint  for  a 
minute,  and  then  they  creep  almost 
unnoticed  up  the  Thames  to  their 
quarters. 

Joy  so  keen  and  sorrow  so  bitter  while 
they  last  are  not  often  felt  by  men  under 
circumstances  so  alike,  but  so  different. 
A  twenty-minute  test  for  six  months  of 
toil   and  self-sacrifice,  and   all  is  over 

until  another  year.  C^  r^r^rAr> 
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HE  glory  of  an  April  sunset  was 

paling  as  C and  I  left  our 

train  at  a  little  way-station  near 
the  bank  of  the  winding  Bark. 
We  were  bound  for  a  certain  club-house 
situated  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Bark,  at  a  point  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  station.     An  oft-tried  sporting 

friend,  E ,  had  asked  us  to  join  him 

in  a  day's  bluebill  shooting,  and  had 
promised  to  meet  us  with  a  suitable 
trap.  Before  our  gun  cases,  shell  boxes 
ana  shooting  togs  had  been  deposited 
in  two  convenient  piles,  we  heard  a 
quick  rattle  of  wheels,  speedily  followed 

by   E *s    well-kno\\Ti    hail,    "  Hey  ! 

Good  work  !  **  In  a  moment  our  duffle 
was  transferred  to  the  spring  wagon, 
and  we  were  off.    As  we  sped  through 

the  deepening  shadows  E explained 

that  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  that  bluebill  were  on  the  flooded 
marshes  in  force.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  noticed  that  this  locality 
has  been  a  favorite  resting-place  for 
the  fowl  during  their  northward  flight 
toward  the  British  Provinces,  and  in 
this  secluded  spot  I  have  made  many  a 
heavy  bag  before  the  ice  left  the  lakes. 
As  we  draw  near  the  marshes  we  hear 
the  wavering  note  of  a  snipe  as  he  soars 
aloft  uj)on  his  evening  flight.  Again 
and  again  the  sound  comes  to  our  ears, 
as  the  bird  towers  aloft  to  sweep  earth- 
ward a  moment  later,  on  lightning 
wing.  The  rasping  cry  stirs  our  blood, 
and  we  are  confident  of  sport  on  the 
morrow,  when  we  at  last  turn  in  at  the 
gate  of  the  farm  through  which  we 
must  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  club- 
house. A  moment  later,  the  club-house 
door  is  unlocked,  and  our  lantern 
brought  into  requisition.  By  its  aid  the 
horses  are  soon  housed  for  the  night  in 
the  boathouse  adjoining.  After  making 
everything  snug  we  emerge  from  the 
heated  interior  of  our  confined  quarters 
to  breathe  the  pure  outer  air. 

The  moon  has  climbed  above  the  tim- 
ber, and  the  broad  marsh  presents  a 
lovely  picture.  And  what  a  concert  is 
borne  to  our  listening  ears,  for  loud  on 
every  side  swells  a  grand  chorus  from 
the  throats  of  ten  thousand  frogs.     Not 


the  gruff  and  sonorous-toned  bull-frogs, 
but  those  tiny  and  sprightly  striped  fel- 
lows, whose  notes  sound  so  sweetly  to 
the  ear  of  the  lover  of  Nature.  A  floe] 
of  geese  are  flying  somewhere  out  over 
the  river  channel,  presumably  in  search 
of  a  roosting  place,  for  presently  we 
hear  a  medley  of  honkings  and  flapping 
of  wings,  followed  by  the  sound  of 
heavy  bodies  alighting.  During  the  in- 
terval of  silence  which  follows,  even 
the  frogs  seem  affected,  but  presently 
one  or  two,  more  venturesome  than  the 
others,  pipe  up  shrilly,  as  if  challenging 
competition  ;  others  join  in,  and  soon  the 
old  roar  resounds  again. 

The  outlet  to  the  spring  at  our  feet 
serves  us  in  floating  our  boats  to  and 
from  the  river  channel,  some  thirty 
or  forty  rods  distant.  A  snipe,  which 
for  some  time  has  been  amusing  him- 
self soaring  aloft,  comes  down  and 
alights  almost  within  reach.  The  wings 
of  wildfowl  beat  in  rapid  motion  over- 
head, and  C enthusiastically  ex- 
claims, as  we  turn  to  rejoin  our  more 
practical  companion  inside  the  house, 
"I'd  like  to  live  here  a  month." 

We  turn  in,  and  after  what  seems 
merely  a  brief  nap,  E *s  stentor- 
ian tones  announce  :  "  It's  four  o'clock, 
and  time  to  get  up."    With  feet  thrust 

into   an    old    pair   of    sandals.    E 

attends  to  the  stove,  for  while  the  air 
does  not  seem  cool,  yet  we  are  all  un- 
consciously shivering.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  roaring  fire  our  coffee  pot  is 
soon  puffing,  and  after  frying  a  few 
fresh  eggs  we  are  in  readiness  for 
breakfast. 

Long  before  our  hurried  meal  is  over, 
a  glance  through  the  little  east  win- 
dow discloses  the  fact  that  no  time 
should  be  wasted  in  getting  started  for 
the  blinds.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  boats, 

C and  the  writer  share  one  craft. 

We  paddle  cautiously  through  the  flags 
and  watercress  with  which  the  spring 
is  overgrown,  and  entering  the  ditch, 
pole  our  way  out  into  the  swollen  river 
channel. 

A   dense  white   fog  is  rolling  along 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and> 
long  before  we  have  emerged  from  ^i^ 
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ditch  and  headed  our  craft  up  stream, 
the  low,  musical  "  kherr,  kherr  "  of  blue- 
bill  is  heard  from  every  side.  Our  eyes 
endeavor  to  penetrate  the  mist,  but  not 
a  feather  can  we  see,  although  many 
birds  pass  within  a  few  yar<&  of  us. 
Cautiously  we  ascend  the  stream,  bend 
after  bend.  Flocks,  startled  by  our  ap- 
proach, rise  from  the  water  with  noisy 
demonstrations,  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  air  resounds  with  their  chatter.  We 
paddle  toward  an  old-time  stand  of 
mine,  and  ere  long  the  fog  lifts,  and  a 
miehty  flock  of  duck  looms  into  view 
before  us.  For  a  second  or  two  the 
fowl  regard  us  with  surprise,  which 
quickly  changes  to  alarm,  and  they  rise 
in  one  vast  body,  their  wings  sounding 
like  the  roar  of  thunder.  In  a  twink- 
ling we  are  surrounded  by  a  hundred 
whistling  pinions.  So  near  do  many  of 
these  birds  approach  our  craft  that  we 
can  see  their  every  marking,  and  we  are 
sorely  tempted  to  lay  down  the  paddles 
and  open  fire.  But  remembering  past 
experiences,  we  use  all  possible  dis- 
patch in  setting  out  our  flock  of  de- 
coys, after  which  C paddles  the  boat 

across  the  river  to  the  western  bank, 
leaving  me  standing  upon  a  very  soft 
spot,  surrounded  by  a  coarse,  straggling 

growth  of  wire  grass.    C has  not 

concealed  the  boat  in  the  shelter  of  the 
tall  canes  before  a  pair  of  bluebill  bear 
down  upon  our  little  fleet  of  decoys. 

I  am  insecurely  perched  upon  a  tot- 
tering bog,  but  with  this  frail  sup- 
port threatening  momentarily  to  col- 
lapse, and  subject  me  to  a  plunge  bath, 
I  cannot  resist  cutting  loose  at  the  head 
bird  as  he  passes  over  the  decoys.  No 
time  to  pick  up  dead  now,  or  even  to 
chase  cripples.  That  fact  is  clearly 
demonstrated,  for  a  pair  of  buffleheads 
come  in  with  a  rush.  Ahroom  !  One 
report  alone  sounds  from  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  spat — spat  upon  the 
water  proves  that  second  barrels  are 
not  required.  One  of  my  long  boots 
has  worked  down  in  the  mud  until  the 
top  is  painfully  close  to  the  water  line, 
and  a  horrid  suspicion  is  also  dawning 
across  my  mind  that  a  certain  portion 
of  my  trousers  is  getting  damp.  With 
great  care  I  reach  for  a  square  piece  of 
plank  which  has  become  lodged  on  the 
muddy  shore,  a  few  feet  distant.  "  Mark 
south,"  sounds  a  voice  from  the  oppo- 
site blind,  and  in  my  eagerness  to  se- 
cure a  shot  a  few  stray  drops  of  ice- 


water    find    their    way    down  bootleg 

number  one.     Bang,  bang  from  C , 

and  a  moment  later  i  too  make  a  suc- 
cessful shot  which,  however,  nearly 
proves  disastrous  to  my  equilibrium.  A 
tew  seconds  later  I  have  gained  the 
coveted  bit  of  pine,  and  feel  secure 
from  any  further  wetting,  although  I 
am  still  far  from  being  comfortable, 
crouching  in  from  six  to  twenty  inches 
of  very  cold  water.  Some  of  our  dead 
birds  have  drifted  around  a  bend  of  the 
river,  and  we  realize  that  it  is  better  to 
make  a  hasty  collection  than  to  lose 
part  of  the  game  already    down.     As 

C has  the  boat  upon  his  side  of  the 

river,  he  pushes  off,  and  although  he  is 
gone  but  a  very  few  minutes,  I  point 
out  four  more  birds  for  him  to  pick  up 

on  his  return.     As  C reaches  the 

blind  he  commences  counting  the  gath- 
ered birds  before  again  pushincc  in 
among  the  flags,  but  only  succeeds  in 
getting  as  far  as  seven  when  I  silence 
him  with  a  "Mark  north."  Five  blue- 
bill  are  almost  upon  us,  their  black  and 
white  markings  showing  up  clear  and 
sharp.  Three  of  the  five  are  cut  down 
by  our  salute,  and  thus  the  sport  goes  on. 
"Hawnk,  hawnk,  awuhnk.'* 
"  Geese,"  I  exclaim,  and  as  we  peer 
excitedly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
we  see  four  old  Canadas  winging  their 
way  diagonally  toward  us.  Their  tower- 
ing flight  alone  is  a  sufficient  indication 
that  we  have  been  discovered.  We  take 
the  chance  of  very  long  range,  but  our 
four  charges  of  heavy  shot  have  little 
effect  upon  the  quartette  winging  its 
way  high  above  us.  A  single  quill  cut 
loose  by  a  stray  pellet  comes  floating 
and  twirling  down,  serving  to  show  that 
our  lead  at  least  reached  the  wary  Arctic 
explorers. 

.  A  few  minutes  later  the  sun  comes 
bursting  through  the  bank  of  fo^,  and 
the  flight  is  soon  over.  After  picking 
up  our  decoys  and  the  remainder  of  our 
birds,  we  drift  slowly  down  the  wind- 
ing stream,  toward  the  club-house.  Our 
bag  of  something  over  thirty  birds,  to 

which  E adds  fifteen,  fully  satisfies 

us.  An  eight-mile  ride  home  in  the 
warm  April  sunshine  follows,  and  this 
we  enjoy  as  keenly  as  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  morning.  Altogether  the  day  is 
one  not  soon  to  be  effaced  from  the 
blackboard  of  memory,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  will  serve  to  tide  over  many 
a  long  hour  of  dull  of]Bc^,roj^ti.^^^gle 
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•HE  military 
I  institutions 
1  of  a  State  are 
governed  by  vari- 
ous considera- 
tions, the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are 
geographical  po- 
sition, policy, 
State  character 
and  wealth ;  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
militia  will  be  determined  by  the  mate- 
rial offered  to  fill  the  ranks,  by  the  mar- 
tial spirit  and  the  liberality  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  great  State  of  Michigan 
possesses  in  a  marked  degree  all  of  the 
requirements  enumerated,  and  accord- 
ingly her  militia  should  be,  as  it  is, 
second  to  none  in  the  country.  The 
State  embraces  fifty-eight  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifteen  square  miles  of 
the  richest  land,  her  bosom  is  dimpled 
by  countless  lakes,  traversed  by  numer- 
ous streams,  and  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  her  frontier  is  laved  by  the 
waters  of  three  great  lakes.  Michigan 
is  justly  entitled  to  her  State  motto, 
"Si  quceris  peninsulam  antcenam  circum- 
spiced  Having  looked,  one  cannot  ac- 
cuse her  of  undue  vanity. 

The  earliest  military  history  of  the 
State  goes  back  to  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery and  colonization  by  the  French, 
and  a  military  colony  ushered  in  the 
first  settlement  some  time  during  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  also  one  continued  legend  of  strife 
and  bloodshed,  and  in  every  Indian  war 
on  her  soil,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  War  of  1812,  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  Toledo  War,  Patriot  War,  Mexican 
War  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
Michigan's  sons  have  borne  a  promi- 
nent and  honorable  part. 

This  first  colony  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  New  France 
and  Louisiana.  Until  the  British  con- 
quest of  1760-63  this  territory  was  under 


that  of  Canada,  and  the  greater  part  of 
its  French  inhabitants  and  soldiers  were 
Canadians.  The  places  first  settled 
within  the  State  appear  to  be  at  Michil- 
mackinac  (Mackinac^  and  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  somewhere  aoout  1668  ;  and  the 
first  military  post,  we  find,  was  located 
by  the  French  in  167 1  at  the  Sault,  fol- 
lowed by  forts  at  Mackinac  Island,  De- 
troit, and  other  points  in  the  State. 

For  the  next  one  hundred  years  or 
more  the  territory  remained  with  the 
French  and  the  English  ;  the  former 
holding  it  up  to  about  1760.  The  fur 
trade  was  extensively  followed,  and 
proved  a  mine  of  wealth,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  trouble,  to  all  who  engaged  in 
it,  and  no  doubt  caused  the  loss  of  the 
country  to  the  French  ;  for  the  English, 
becoming  jealous  of  French  occupation 
in  the  Northwest,  and  wishing  to  con- 
trol the  valuable  fur  trade  of  that  region. 
Governor  Dugan,  of  New  York,  is  ac- 
cused of  sending  English  traders  and 
agents  in  the  direction  of  Mackinac,  and 
of  stirring  up  the  Iroquois  to  dispute 
possession  with  the  French. 

In  1760  the  English  flag  was  raised 
over  the  fort  at  Detroit,  and  for  thirty- 
six  years  it  continued  to  wave  as  the 
emblem  of  English  power  and  a  menace 
to  the  settlers  of  the  West,  who  were 
anxious  to  aid  their  brother  colonists  in 
the  East  and  South  in  their  war  of  in- 
dependence. In  July,  1796,  Michigan 
became  an  American  possession. 

Passing  over  the  militia  organizations 
that  existed  in  this  portion  of  the  country 
during  the  French  and  English  possess- 
ion, we  begfin  with  the  militia  created 
under  the  territorial  law. 

The  first  militia  law  was  passed  in 
1788,  when  Michigan  was  a  part  of  the 
great  Northwest  territory.  Under  this 
law  all  male  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty  were  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty.  The  great  necessity  for  a 
large  body  of  troops  and  the  limited 


the  supervision  of  the  authorities    in    number  of  settlers  then  in  the  country 


what  was  afterward  known  as  Lower 
Canada,  and  by  act  of  Parliament,  passed 
in  1774,  it  became  a  part  of  Quebec. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  French  suprem- 
acy its  history  is  closely  identified  with 


evidently  made  it  necessary  for  our 
forefathers  to  "  rob  the  cradle  and  the 
grave"  to  raise  an  army.  Sixty-four, 
rank  and  file,  formed  a  company ;  eight 
companies  a   battalion,   and   two    bat- 


*  KOTB.— By  a  recent  act  of  the  State  Lcflrlslature  the  desigrnation  of  the  militia  has  been  changed 
'Michigan  State  Troops"   to  "Michigan  National  Guard." 
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talions  a  rec^ment — a  formation  not  un- 
like ours  of  the  present  day.  The  en- 
rolled militia  was  divided  into  "  senior  " 
and  "  junior  "  classes.  The  law  recites 
that  "in  the  infant  state  of  a  country 
defence  and  protection  are  absolutely 
essential,"  and  all  male  citizens  above 
sixteen  shall  be  armed  with  "  a  musket 
and  bayonet  or  rifle,  and  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition  "  ;  also  that  "  for  security, 
the  principles  of  defence  and  protection, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  assembled  upon 
certain  times  and  at  certain  places  for 
exercise,  and  inspecting  of  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  for  disciplining  the 
men  in  a  soldierly  manner;  and  whereas 
the  assembling  of  the  members  of  a  com- 
mand at  fixed  places  conduces  to  health, 
civilization  and  morality  ;  and  such  as- 
sembling without  arms  in  a  newly  set- 
tled country  may  be  attended  with 
danger,  therefore  the  corps  shall  be 
paraded  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  each  first  day  of  the  week,  armed, 
equipped  and  accoutred,  ...  in  con- 
venient places  next  adjacent  to  the  place 
or  places  for  public  worship." 

In  imagination  we  can  see  that  little 
band  of  soldiers,  in  name,  if  nothing 
else,  going  each  Sunday  morning  to  the 
house  of  God,  rifle  in  hand,  **  armed  and 
equipped  "  as  escort  to  their  women  and 
children,  and  devoting  the  hour  before 
worship  to  military  exercise  and  the 
inspection  of  arms.  These  warriors 
were  no  doubt  the  admiration  of  the 
children  as  well  as  sweethearts  and 
wives.  It  was  necessary  in  those  days 
for  men  to  be  armed  at  all  times,  for 
each  tree  might  conceal  a  savage  foe  : 
and  in  the  law  quoted  we  can  detect  the 
God-fearing,  puritanical  spirit  of  our 
forefathers,  in  legalizing  the  pomp  of 
war  on  the  Lord's  Day.  From  the  mili- 
tary law  of  1799  we  imagine  that  the 
necessity  for  enrolling  both  young  and 
old  no  longer  existed;  probably  the  popu- 
lation had  materially  increased,  as  only 
those  males  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  were  to  compose  the  militia.  The 
militia  was  divided  into  divisions,  bri- 
gades, regiments,  battalions  and  com- 
panies. Each  division,  etc.,  was  number- 
ed, the  first  or  lowest  number  being  the 
highest  in  rank ;  officers  and  soldiers 
were  to  furnish  their  own  arms  and 
accoutrements.  On  May  eleventh,  1803, 
we  note  that  the  First  Regiment 
of  Wayne  County  paraded  in  the  streets 
of  Detroit,  but  we  are  unable  to  state 


the  cause  for  parading  or  the  number  of 
men  in  the  ranks. 

The  next  militia  law  was  passed  in 
1805,  when  Michigan  was  apart  of  Indi- 
ana Territory,  and  probably  on  account 
of  the  Indian  wars  then  raging,  all 
males  between  fourteen  and  fifty  were 
enrolled ;  and  the  law  provided  that 
"the  Commander-in-Chief  may  direct 
the  color  and  fashion  of  the  uniforms 
of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  of  the  militia,  and  the 
occasions  on  which  they  shall  appear  in 
uniform."  This  law  caused  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  all  parties,  on  account  of 
the  ill-advised  acts  of  Governor  Hull, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  of  a  martinet, 
possessed  of  regular  army  ideas  of  dis- 
cipline and  a  desire  to  enforce  them 
upon  the  poor  French  and  American 
settlers  and  backwoodsmen  composing 
his  little  army  of  militiamen.  Up  to 
this  time  uniforms  for  the  militia  were 
unknown,  and  had  not  been  deemed 
necessary.  If  a  man  could  shoot  a  rifle 
and  hit  an  Indian  at  long  range,  it  made 
no  difference  what  kind  of  clothes  he 
wore.  When  the  militia  paraded  for 
muster,  some  appeared  with  coats,  and 
some  without;  some  wore  one  kind  of  a 
hat  and  some  another,  and  the  only 
things  to  which  attention  was  paid  were 
the  nfles  and  ammunition;  these  always 
had  to  be  kept  in  good  order  and  con- 
dition. 

General  Hull's  military  mind  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  Uie  existence 
of  an  ununiformed  army,  even  if  only 
militia,  and  in  September,  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  law,  he  issued  his 
"  proclamation,"  or  order,  directing  the 
uniforms  to  be  worn,  the  reading  of 
which  must  have  carried  as  much  dis- 
may and  astonishment  to  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers,  and  caused  the  same 
amount  of  growling  as  does  the  order 
of  the  present  day  directing  the  new 
blouse  for  the  army.  It  will  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  the  militiaman 
of  to-day  to  read  what  his  forefathers 
wore  when  they  paraded  in  "  ye  olden 
time,"  and  we  quote  the  "proclama- 
tion "  in  part :  "  Major  General,  a  dark 
blue  coat,  faced  with  buff,  buff  cape, 
yellow  buttons  and  lining,  two  gold 
epaulettes  with  two  silver  stars  in  each, 
buff  vest  and  breeches,  black  cocked 
hat,  black  cockade,  white  and  red 
plume."    TheBrigat|,^e^r^^,g;^^f^ 
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the  same  uniform  as  the  Major  Gen- 
erals, with  the  difference  of  one  star  in- 
stead of  two  on  epaulettes,  and  white 
and  green  plumes.  Aides-de-camp  of 
general  officers  wore  the  same  uniforms 
as  their  chiefs,  with  the  difference  of 
no  stars  on  epaulettes,  and  different 
colored  plumes.  Regimental  officers 
wore  the  distinctive  uniforms  of  their 
regiments,  and  could  thereby  easily 
be  identified.     Field  officers,  Captains 


der,  without  any  strap.  The  whole, 
black  plumes,  tipped  with  red.  The 
field  officers,  small  swords.  The  Cap- 
tains and  Subalterns,  hangers.  The 
whole,  long  boots,  .  .  .  red  sashes.** 
The  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster 
wore  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant.  "  The 
privates  of  infantry,  long,  blue  coats  or 
capots,  white,  plain  buttons,  white  un- 
derclothes in  summer,  white  vests  and 
blue    pantaloons     in    winter, 


GOV.  E.  B.  WINANS  AND  STAPP. 
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and  Subalterns  of  the  First  Regiment 
wore  "  a  dark  blue  coat,  long,  faced 
with  red,  red  cape,  white  buttons,  white 
lining,  white  underclothes,  silver  epau- 
lettes." 

The  field  officers  wore  "two  epaul- 
ettes; Captains,  an  epaulette  on  the 
right  shoulder,  a  silver  strap  on  the  left; 
Lieutenants,  an  epaulette  on  the  left 
shoulder,  a  silver  strap  on  the  right ; 
Ensigns,  an  epaulette  on  the  left  shoul- 


round,  black  hats,  black  feathers  tipped 
with  red." 

We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of 
hat  worn  by  the  officers  of  the  First 
Regiment. 

The  field  officers  of  the  Second  Regfi- 
ment  wore  "long  blue  coats  faced  with 
white,  .  .  .  two  silver  epaulettes, 
cocked  hats,  white  plumes." 

hoped  that  they  wore  tneir  wiiile  trimo 
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mings  with 
greater  res- 
ignation and 
less  profani- 
ty than  do 
their  de- 
scendants of 
the  present 
time  in  the 
infantry  arm 
of  the  ser- 
vice. The 
field  officers 
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of  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment 
were  directed 
to  "point  out 
the  uniforms 
of  the  officers 
of  the  regi- 
ment," and  the 
privates  were 
to  wear  the 
same  uniform 
as  those  of  the 

First  Regiment,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  they  were  to  en- 
dure the  white  trimmings  for 
their  coats,  and  to  wear  white 
feathers.  "  Light  infantrymen  " 
were  to  wear  buff  facings,  and 
"  Riflemen,"  "  green  pantaloons 
edged  with  buff  cord."  The 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  recom- 
mended that  the  uniforms  be 
procured  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  directed  that  all  appear  in  the  new 
full  uniform  "  at  all  parades  after  the 
first  day  of  June  next." 

We  can  imagine  the  hardship  and 
great  expense  imposed  upon  the  poor 
backwoodsmen  by  a  compliance  with 
this  order.  Stores  were  few  in  those 
days,  and  only  one,  owned  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, kept  the  materials  for 
the  uniforms,  and  in  consequence  "  the 
nigger  in  the  woodpile"  was  at  once 
located.  John  Gentle,  of  Detroit,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Pittsburg  Com- 
monwealth^ published  in  1806,  in  relating 
the  events  connected  with  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Hull  at  Detroit,  June  seventh, 
1806,  says:  "He  (Hull)  brought  with 
him  a  number  of  carpenters  .  .  .  and 
a  barge  of  dry  goods  consisting  of  cloths, 
chiefly  blue,  .  .  .  and  a  quantity  of 
swords,  epaulettes,  tinsel  ware,  etc.  So 
soon  as  his  shop  was  put  in  readiness 


for  business  he  issued  his  general  orders 
commanding  all  the  militia  in  the  terri- 
tory to  provide  themselves  with  com- 
plete suits  of  uniform  clothing." 

This  matter  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent M  adison  in  a  petition.  "  As  a  militia 
commander  he  would  first  prescribe  a 
particular  dress  or  epaulette,  or  cord,  or 
facing,  and  then  sell  the  cord  or  lace  to 
comply  with  it."  Such  a  stir  was  cre- 
ated by  the  outrageous  acts  of  General 
Hull  that  in  August,  1806,  the  Grand 
Jury  protested  against  them,  but  Hull 
persisted  in  uniforming  the  militia  after 
his  own  sweet  will. 

Race  feeling  existed  even  in  those 
early  days,  and  we  find  Governor  Hull 
criticised  by  the  people  of  his  own  ter- 
ritory and  the  country  at  large  for  en- 
rolling a  separate  company  of  negro 
militia,  officered  by  negroes,  and  com- 
posed of  refugees  from  Canada,  who 
were  not  and  could  not  become  natural- 
ized. As  the  act  of  Congress  in  force 
at  that  time  did  not  allow  the  enroll- 
ment of  any  but  whites, 
the  action  of  General 
Hull  was  clearly  illegal ; 
but  nevertheless  Michi- 
gan enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  first  recognizing 
the  "  colored  troops." 

A  return  of  the  militia 
made  July  ninth,   1805, 
shows  six  hundred  and 
twenty-three  soldiers  in 
ten  companies,  but  this 
is  clearly  incor- 
rect and  incom- 
plete, for  from 
a  roster  of  the 
militia   officers 
of  that  date  we 
find     twelve 
companies     i  n 
the  First  Regi- 
ment, eight  in 
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the  Second, 
and  four  in  the 
Legionary  Corps. 
The  names  of 
the  general  offi- 
cers were :  Com- 
mander-in  -  Chief, 
Governor  Will- 
iam Hull ;  Aids, 
Francois  Chabert 
de  Joncaire,  Geo. 
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McDougall  and  Salomon  Sibley  ;  Quar- 
termaster-General, Mathew  Ernest ;  Ad- 
jutant-General, James  May. 

The  First  Regiment  officers  were  : 
Colonel,  A.  B.  Woodward  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Antoine  Beaubien ;  Major, 
Gabriel  Godfroy ;  Adjutants,  Christo- 
pher Tuttle  and  Jean  Baptiste  Cicotte  ; 
Quartermaster,  Cnarles  Stewart ;  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  Gabriel  Richard ;  Surgeon, 
William  McCoskry ;  Captains,  Jacob 
Visgar,  David  Duncan,  George  Cot- 
terell,  Lewis  Campau,  Christopher  Tut- 
tle, Louis  St.  Bernard,  Joseph  Cerre, 
Dit  St.  Jean,  Henry  MacVey,  Joseph 
Campau,  Jean  Cissne  and  James  Ander- 
son. 

In  the  Second  Regiment  John  An- 
derson was  Colonel ;  Francois  Navarre, 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;  Israel  Rutland, 
Major;  and  the  Captains  were  Joseph 
Jobin,  Jean  Baptiste  Beaugrand,  Fran- 
cois Laselle,  Hubert  La  Croix,  Jean 
Baptiste  J eraume,  Joseph  Menare,  Will- 
iam Grimth  and  Prosper  Thibeau. 

Elijah  Brush  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Legionary  Corps,  with  James 
Abbott  as  Major  ;  Captains  ^of  cavalry), 
James  Lasalle ;  (of  artillery),  John 
Williams ;  (of  light  infantry),  George 
Hoffman  ;  (of  riflemen),  William  Mc- 
Dowell Scott. 

The  militia  of  the  District  of  Mack- 
inac were  organized  into  two  companies, 
and  those  on  the  River  St.  Clair  into 
four. 

From  1805  and  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Hull,  the  history 
of  the  militia  is  very  interesting,  but 
we  have  not  the  space  to  give  it  here 
in  detail. 

Parade  days,  or  "  training  days,"  were 
great  events,  always  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness,  and  enjoyed  as  they  are 
now  by  both  militia  and  citizens. 

Even  in  those  early  times  efforts  were 
made  by  the  militia  to  "  drill  like  regu- 
lars," and  Silas  Farmer,  in  his  very 
interesting  History  of  Detroit  and 
Vicinity^  thus  relates  the  story  of  an 
ambitious  captain,  who,  he  says,  was 
"  one  of  the  most  awkward  captains  of 
an  awkward  squad  of  that  period." 

"  His  name  was  Jean  Cicire.  He  was 
full  of  conceit  and  exaggerated  self- 
importance,  and  when  dressed  in  the 
uniform  prescribed  by  General  Hull, 
was,  in  his  own  eyes,  hardly  second  to 
the  great  Napoleon.  Jean  went  fre- 
quently to  see  the  regular  troops  drill. 
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THE   INTERESTED    FARMER. 

Their  wondrous  discipline  and  military 
exactness  sorely  puzzled  him,  but  he 
thought  it  must  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  words  of  command  were  given 
in  English,  and  that  there  was  some 
hidden  magic  in  the  language.  Calling 
the  roll  was  also  serious  business  to  him, 
as  his  own  and  his  sergeant's  knowledge 
of  English  was  almost  as  limited  as 
their  use  of  the  pen,  but  his  ingenuity 
conquered  the  latter  difficulty.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  his  company 
having  been  printed  in  order,  a  pin  was 
used  to  prick  a  hole  after  the  names  of 
absentees.  His  tongue,  however,  so 
easy  to  control  in  French,  could  not  be 
drilled  to  speak  other  than  the  most 
broken  English.  Assembled  on  parade. 
Captain  Jean  ordered  the   sergeant   to 


call  the  roll.  He  proceeded  to  obey, 
the  captain  standing  by  in  full  glory. 

"  Sergeant  —  *  Attention,  Companie 
Francais  Canadians.  Answer  your 
name  when  I  call  it,  if  you  please. 
Tock,  Tock  Livernois.'  No  answer ;  at 
last  a  voice  says :  *  Not  here ;  gone 
catch  his  lambrene  (fast  pacer)  in  bush.* 

"Captain  (to  sergeant) — *  Preek  pin 
hole  in  dat  man  !     Go  ahead  ! ' 

"  Sergeant — *  Laurant  Bondy?'  *  Here, 
sah.'  *  Claude  Campau  ? '  *  Here,  mon- 
sieur.* *Antoine  Salliotte?*  Some  one 
answers  :  *  Little  baby  came  last  night 
at  his  house  ;  must  stay  at  home.' 

"  Captain  (to  sergeant)  —  *  Put  one 
pin  hole  on  dat  man.* 

**  Sergeant  — *  L*enfant  Riopelle  ?  ' 
*  Here,  sah.'  *  Simon  Meloche  ?  *  *  Not 
here ;  gone  to  spear  muskrat  for  argent 
blanc  *  (silver  money). 

"Captain  (to  sergeant)  —  *Take  pin 
and  scratch  dat  man.* 

"  After  the  roll  was  called  the  captain 
proceeded  to  drill  his  company. 

"  Captain — *  Marchee,  mes  comrades, 
deux  et  deux,  like  oxen,  and  when  you 
come  to  dat  stump,  stop.'  They  all 
made  for  the  place,  and  got  there  in  a 
heap,  looking  with  their  various  colored 
dresses  like  a  rainbow  on  a  spree.  Dis- 
gusted at  their  awkwardness,  the  cap- 
tain gave  them  a  few  minutes*  relaxa- 
tion. Instead  of  resting,  en  militairey 
they  rushed  off,  one  to  smoke  his  beloved 
pipe,  another  to  polish  his  carbine, 
while  others  amused  themselves  by 
sitting  on  the  grass  and  telling  about 
the  races.  The  captain  called  them  to 
try  again.  This  time  he  said  :  *  Marchee 
as  far  as  dat  Soulier  de  boeuf  (old  shoe) 
in  the  road  ;  den  turn  !  Right  gauche, 
left  about !  Shoulder  muskeets  !  Ad- 
vance done,  back  !     Drill  fineesh  ! ' " 


To  be  continued. 
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AFTER  a  month's  sketching  among 
the  Sioux  near  Standing  Rock  * 
we  felt  prepared  for  more  ear- 
nest work  among  the  remote  and 
primitive  Crows,  who  dwell  in  South- 
eastern Montana,  between  the  Bighorn 
Mountains  and  Yellowstone  River. 

The  route  was  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  from  Bismarck  to  Custer,  a 
station  on  the  Yellowstone  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bighorn  River.  The  place  has 
no  importance  except  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture and  freight  depot  for  Fort  Custer 
and  the  Crow  Agency,  and  as  the  north- 
em  terminus  of  the  stage  line  south- 
ward into  Wyoming ;  yet  it  has  a  his- 
tory. Lewis  and  Clarke  made  one  of 
their  camps  here  and  paused  for  a  local 
reconnoissance.     Here  those  bands  of 

•  See  Outing  for  Oct.  xZ^i—Sketcking^  Among  the  Sioux. 


wandering  trappers  used  often  to  rendez- 
vous who  knew  this  whole  country  well 
twenty  years  before  the  first  attempt  at 
a  map  was  made.  And  here  Indians 
camped  and  fished  and  fouj^ht,  for  the 
Bighorn  Valley  was  ever  a  disputed  ter- 
ritory—  a  bloody  borderland  between 
the  Sioux  and  Crows.  In  1863  a  gold- 
hunting  expedition  of  fifteen  men 
descended  the  Yellowstone  from  Ban- 
nock City  and  prospected  the  valley 
and  sources  of  the  Bighorn,  encounter- 
ing deadly  adventures.  At  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  on  its  eastern  bank,  they 
laid  out  a  townsite  named  Bighorn  City 
and  took  up  quarter  sections  all  about 
it.  Later  a  military  post.  Fort  Tullock, 
was  built  there,  succeeded  by  a  station 
which  has  the  name  "  Bighorn  "  on  the 
railway  map,  but  no  existence  other- 
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wise.  Custer,  however,  stands  upon  the 
western  bank  in  the  angle  between  the 
Bighorn  and  the  Yellowstone. 

Our  arrival  was  at  night  and  we 
should  have  made  haste  to  leave  next 
morning  but  a  band  of  Crows  was 
encamped  near  by  under  a  chief  named 
Big  Ox.  These  men  had  been  of  great 
assistance  to  a  neighboring  cattleman 
in  extinguishing  a  prairie  fire,  and  in 
return  he  had  given  them  money.  That 
night  they  were  to  feast  and  dance. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening 
at  their  camp,  the  afternoon  by  going 
into  the  lodges  and  talking  with  the 
people,  and  the  evening  in  watching  a 
dance  of  the  women.  The  men  fur- 
nished the  music,  which  consisted  of  a 
song  with  a  drum  accompaniment.  The 
measure  of  the  drum-beat  was  very 
strange,  a  sort  of  galloping.  The  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  in  which  only  wom- 
en took  part,  were  slow  and  not  un- 
graceful, with  a  languid  swaying  of  the 
arms  and  body  very  different  from  the 
short,  choppy  stepping  of  most  squaw 
dances  elsewhere. 

This  short  acquaintance  was  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  Big  Ox's  band 
was  by  no  means  a  fair  type  of  the  Crow 
nation.     To  the  vicinity  of  the  railwav 


and  the  towns  gravitates  the  worst,  or 
at  any  rate  the  most  worthless,  element 
in  all  tribes.  Self-respecting  Indians 
keep  back  in  the  hills  and  avoid,  rather 
than  seek,  the  companionship  of  white 
men.  They  understand  perfectly  that 
the  ruffians  and  hangers-on  about  the 
railway  stations  and  frontier  groceries 
are,  as  a  rule,  a  low  order  of  white  men 
and  they  feel,  very  justly,  that  it  is  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  associate  with 
them.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  all 
Big  Ox's  people  were  of  a  low  order  be- 
cause they  were  only  sojourning  there 
for  a  time,  but  in  general  the  redskins 
seen  by  the  Western  railway  traveler 
are  the  outcasts  of  their  tribes. 

A  line  of  daily  stages  runs  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Bighorn  to  Fort  Custer  and 
then  on  through  the  ranches  and  mines 
of  Northern  Wyoming  until  it  reaches 
the  Elkhom  Valley  Railway  near  its 
present  terminus.  In  this  stage  we 
took  our  places  on  the  morning  after  the 
dance  at  Big  Ox's  camp  bound  for  Fort 
Custer,  which  was  to  be  our  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  mountains. 

The  road  led  along  the  timbered  bot- 
tom on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
here  narrow  and  bounded  by  a  line  of 
bluffs  a  hundred  feet  or  so  in  height, 
which  indicated  the  face  of  a  grassy 
terrace.  On  the  opposite  side  a  similar 
condition  prevailed.  James  Stuart,  lead- 
er of  the  expedition  to  which  I  have 
referred,  says  that  he  engraved  his 
name  and  the  date  (May  6,  1863)  upon 
a  sandstone  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  above  camp,  adding :  **  It  will  stay 
there  for  ages,  and  if  I  perish  on  this 
expedition  I  have  left  my  mark."  We 
should  have  liked  to  stop  long  enough 
to  search  out  this  relic,  for  Stuart  was  a 
hero  in  his  way. 

The  Bighorn  river  is  a  yellow,  boiling 
current  and  abounds  in  catfish.  The  soil 
of  the  gradually  widening  terraces 
seems  to  be  good,  but  the  grass  is 
thin  and  poor.  Enormous  herds  of  buf- 
falo were  wont  to  range  here  in  times 
past,  but  now  the  only  wild  animals 
visible  are  endless  colonies  of  prairie 
dogs  with  an  occasional  coyote.  The 
dust  rose  in  clouds  about  us,  the  sun 
was  hot  and  there  was  nothing  to  see 
worth  looking  at  all  the  morning,  so 
that  our  approach  to  Fort  Custer  made 
an  agreeable  change. 

Thirty-six  miles  above  its  mouth  the 
contracted  valley  widens  out  into  a 
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broad  and  perfectly  flat  plain  nine 
miles  in  breadth,  at  the  upper  or  south- 
ern end  of  which  the  Little  Bighorn, 
or  Littlehorn  as  it  is  usually  called, 
comes  in  from  the  south.  In  the  angle 
of  the  two  rivers,  upon  the  crest  of  a 
lofty  ridge,  stands  Fort  Custer,  so 
clearly  and  sharply  visible  beyond  the 
great  flat  in  the  transparent  air  of  this 
high  and  dry  region  that  we  could  not 
believe  it  nine  miles  distant. 

When  at  last  we  had  been  ferried 
across  the  Bighorn  and 
had  climbed  the  long  hill 
to  the  parade  ground  we 
found  not  only  an  impor- 
tant and  handsome  post,  but 
a  grand  landscape  spread 
out  in  all  directions  —  a 
panorama  of  vari-colored 
plains,  ridges  and  fantastic 
buttes,  girdled  with  mount- 
ains whose  crests  were  snow- 
capped. One  of  the  officers 
was  extremely  anxious  we 
should  make  some  sketches, 
but,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  to  have  undertaken 
such  a  panorama  in  the  sim- 
plest way  was  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  costly  task  than 
our  military  friend  had  any 
idea  of,  lack  of  time  forbade 
it  as  we  halted  only  long 
enough  to  change  horses. 

Soon  afterward  we  arrived 
at  the  Crow  Agency.  This  is 
not  only  beautifully  placed, 
but  an  unusually  lively  and 
sociable  post,  since  it  is  the 
headquarters  of  Gen.  James 
A.  Brisbin,  Colonel  of  the 
First  Cavalry,  who  has  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  in 
Montana. 

It  was  on  this  spot  that 
Stuart  wrote  in  his  journal 
in  1863  : 

"  We  have  two  on  guard  at  a  time,  and 
divide  the  night  into  two  watches.  I 
have  to  come  on  at  one  o'clock  to-night, 
and  it  takes  all  the  romance  out  .of 
traveling  in  the  mountains  to  have  to 
leave  a  warm,  comfortable  bed  at  one 
a.  m.,  on  a  cold,  windy,  rainy  night  and 
stand  guard  until  six  in  the  morning, 
the  weary  hours  cheered  by  the  infernal 
howling  of  coyotes,  buffalo,  wolves, 
and  pleasing  thoughts  of  Indians  crawl- 
ing round    camp   and   the  probability 


of  hearing  their  arrows  and  bullets 
come  hissing  through  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness." 

The  present  Government  agency  for 
the  Crow  tribe  is  twelve  miles  above 
Fort  Custer.  It  stands  upon  a  wide  flat 
between  the  Little  Bighorn  and  some 
bare  hills  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
alive  with  buffalo.  The  agency  build- 
ings surround  a  parade  ground  and  in- 
clude a  large  schoolhouse.  The  stage 
road  passes  outside  of  this  quadrangle, 
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and  beside  it  are  the  company's  stables 
and  the  store  and  house  of  the  post- 
trader  where  we  bought  our  provisions. 
The  whole  establishment  was  neither 
so  interesting  nor  so  admirable  as  any 
one  of  the  Sioux  agencies  which  we  saw. 
We  remained  here  three  days,  but  one 
of  these  was  largely  spent  in  a  journey 
to  the  Custer  battlefield — the  scene  of 
the  fatal  fight  between  the  Indians  and 
a  battalion  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
under  General  Geo.  A.  Custer,  in  which  ^ 
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that  dashing  commander,  all  of  his  staff 
and  line  officers  and  every  soldier  and 
civilian  in  his  command,  excepting  his 
Indian  scout  Curly,  were  killed. 

This  field,  which  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  agency,  stretches  from  the 
river  to  the  bluffs,  and  it  was  while  the 
dismounted  soldiers  were  trying  to  get 
back  from  the 
stream  to  the  high 
ground  where  their 
horses  stood  that 
they  were  envel- 
oped—  surrounded 
hardly  expresses 
it  —  by  their  foes 
and  slaughtered. 
Wherever  a  man 
fell  a  marble  slab 
has  been  erected  by 
the  Government, 
which  has  made  a 
military  reserve  of 
the  embattled 
area,  and  here  and 
there  these  are  in 
close  groups  show- 
ing how  squads 
were  cut  off  and 
heaped  together. 
The  largest  of 
these  groups  is  on 
the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  Custer  and 
his  staff,  and  the 
survivors  who  had 
gone  that  far  with 
him,  were  clus- 
tered and  killed  side  by  side.  Major 
Reno's  position  was  five  miles  distant. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  we  were 
glad  to  leave  the  agency,  and  hired  an 
Indian  and  his  team — for  as  yet  we  had 
bought  no  horses — to  take  us  and  our 
effects  up  the  river  a  few  miles  to  a 
place  where  several  lodges  of  Crows 
were  encamped  on  the  Reno  battlefield. 

Our  outfit  for  this  expedition  will  not 
seem  very  elaborate  probably  to  a 
wealthy  sportsman  or  a  fanciful  painter, 
but  it  answered  our  purpose  very  well 
and  would  not  be  materially  improved 
were  we  to  make  another  similar  jour- 
ney, except  in  the  direction  of  kitchen 
arrangements. 

For  the  three'  of  us  we  had  a  single 
wall-tent,  ten  by  twelve,  together  with 
a  fly  or  sheet  of  canvas  which  we 
sometimes  placed  over  the  tent,  but  as 
a  rule  erected  upon  poles  in  front  of  it 


so  as  to  form  a  shady  veranda.  This 
tent  we  took  with  us  from  the  East,  and 
to  reduce  its  bulk  left  the  poles  behind, 
cutting  substitutes  as  we  needed  them 
out  of  the  nearest  copse.  Our  bedding, 
which  consisted  wholly  of  blankets,  we 
also  took  with  us  from  home  ;  but  sad- 
dles and  bridles  we  bought  at  the  agency 
and  sold  when  we 
got  through  with 
them.  It  had  been 
the  design  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with 
pack  animals,  but 
our  experience 
among  the  Sioux 
decided  us  to  trust 
to  the  Indians  to 
move  our  goods 
whenever  we  want- 
ed to  travel.  This 
course  proved  sat- 
isfactory, but  it 
must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  did 
not  move  often  nor 
rapidly. 

Our  firearms 
consisted  of  two 
Winchester  rifles 
and  two  shotguns. 
Brown  and  Jones 
each  carried  big 
belt-revolvers  —  in 
their  valises. 
Brown  strapped 
his  on  three  times 
in  all,  and  Jones 
fired  his  once  at  a  jack-rabbit,  which  he 
missed.  The  only  Indians  among  whom 
a  traveler  needs  a  revolver  are  those  in 
the  Indian  Territory — on  account  of 
the  vagabond  white  men  there. 

The  kitchen  was  condensed  into  a 
single  article,  to  wit :  a  skillet.  By  this 
is  meant  a  shallow,  long-handled  stew- 
pan  of  sheet  iron.  Though  this  is  an 
all-useful  and  all-powerful  utensil  in 
case  of  emergency  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  limiting  ourselves  to  it,  and 
we  often  regretted  that  we  had  not 
taken  a  covered  baking  kettle  or  Dutch 
oven,  and  one  or  two  other  implements. 
In  fact,  we  might  well  have  carried  a 
sheet-iron  tent-stove,  and  in  a  tent  like 
ours  it  is  infinitely  better  than  an  open 
fire,  especially  in  the  fall  when  stormy 
weather  begins.  However  we  had  none 
of  these  luxuries  and  got  along  very 
well,  especially  as  the    Indian  women] 
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who  waited  upon  us  were  all  excellent 
bread  bakers  and  fair  camp-cooks. 

For  meat  we  trusted  to  our  guns,  and 
bought  beef  only  now  and  then  after  an 
issumg-day.  A  stock  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  flour,  cornmeal,  New 
Orleans  molasses  and  plenty  of  it — an 
invaluable  part  of  camp  provisions — 
coffee  (which  we  were  compelled  to 
crush,  lacking  of  a  coffee  mill)  and  such 
condiments  as  sugar,  pepper,  salt,  etc., 
completed  the  commissariat. 

As  for  art  materials,  we  carried  a  good 
many  more  stretchers  and  canvases  than 
we   used  ;    pads   and    books  of  paper, 
boxes   of  water  colors   and   a  box    of 
pastels,  which  got  lost  and  delayed  and 
half  smashed  and  was  always  where  it 
ought  not  to  be.     The  pastel  is  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  for  the   sort  of  work 
we  were  attempting,  especially  in  the 
depiction   of  the  clear,  hard    type    of 
scenery,    with    its 
crude  coloring,     - 
which  characteriz- 
es that  region.  Yet 
this  ill -fortuned 
box  was  useful  only 
as    an     object    of 
admiration    and 
amusement  to  the 
Indians,  who  were 
delighted  with  its 
display   of    colors. 
Not  a  single  one 
of  the  few  sketches 
made    in     chalk 
reached  New  York 
in  recognizable 
condition. 

Our  first  tent, 
then — to  go  back 
to  the  story — was 
pitched  on  the 
river  bank  some 
eight  miles  above 
the  agency  and  on 
the  ground  where, 
in  1876,  Sitting 
Bull's  army  of 
Sioux  and  Chey- 
e  n  n  e  s  were  en- 
camped when  Reno  attacked  them  and 
was  driven  back.  The  only  stand  made 
by  Reno  was  on  the  top  of  the  neigh- 
boring bluffs,  where  many  marble  head- 
stones are  now  placed,  marking  the 
course  and  casualties  of  the  fight,  as  on 
the  Custer  field  below. 

This  camp  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
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introduction  to  our  new  friends,  the 
Crows.  We  found  here  Blanket  Bull, 
an  intelligent  young  fellow  of  rather  a 
fine  type  ;  another  young  man  of  enor- 
mous stature  and  lanky  frame  called 
Hat6-ki,  "  The  Tall ; "  several  men  of 
different  ages  whose  names  we  never 
learned,  and  a  negro  squaw-man  (that 
is,  one  having  an  Indian  wife)  who 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Smoky  "  among 
the  whites,  and  "  Mas-tci-ri  scpit-te," 
"  Black  White  Man,"  among  the  Indians. 
Mas-tci-ri  does  not  mean  literally  white 
man,  but  is  a  general  term  meaning  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied  is  some- 
thing else  than  Indian.  It  is  the  pre- 
cise antonym  from  their  standpoint 
of  our  word  Indian^  which  takes  no  ac- 
count of  any  linguistic  or  tribal  distinc- 
tions. Finally,  we  met  here  a  man  of 
middle  age  and  rather  imposing  mien 
with  whom  our  destinies  were  afterward 
closely  interlinked 

—Deaf  Bull. 

Deaf  Bull,  Sie- 
du  -  ba  -  a  -  kuk'-k' 
hue,  or  simply  A- 
kuk'-k'  hue,  "the 
deaf,"  for  short, 
had  been  the  lead- 
ing orator,  the 
power  behind  the 
throne,  in  the 
Sword  Bearer  out- 
break in  1888.  He 
had  not  actually 
fought,  but  was 
punished  by  the 
Government  for 
his  counsels  in  that 
direction  by  eight- 
een months  of  im- 
prisonment at  Fort 
Snelling,  which 
taught  him  a  lot  of 
wisdom  in  the  way 
of  discretion.  But 
though  Deaf  Bull 
has  always  avoid- 
ed—  as  have  the 
Crows  generally — 
any  conflict  with 
the  whites,  he  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
battle  with  the  Sioux.  We  were  told 
that  when  he  "  counted  his  coups "  he 
credited  himself  with  the  death  of  eight 
Sioux  and  could  show  their  scalps  to 
prove  it.  He  carried  an  equal  number 
of  bullet- wounds,  and  some  of  the  bul- 
lets that  made  theiHif  pffeglip  imbeddi^^d' 
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in  his  tough  old  limbs  ;  while  his  arms 
and  breast  are  ridged  with  knife-scars 
or  with  those  dreadful  cicatrices  left  by 
the  sun-dance. 

Deaf  Bull  began  at  once  to  cultivate 
our  acquaintance  and  helped  us  in 
numberless  difficulties.  As  he  was  very 
quick  of  perception  we  were  soon  able 
to  communicate  with  him  by  means  of 
the  sign  language  almost  as  well  as  his 
own  people.  He  was  not  quite  as  deaf 
as  a  post,  and  his  infirmity  often  served 
him  in  good 
stead,  as  he 
made  it  a  point 
not  tohear  any- 
thing which  he 
wished  to  ig- 
nore. His  son- 
in  -  law.  Bear 
Claw,  was  a 
policeman,  and 
we  soon  came 
to  regard  him, 
also,  as  an  ex- 
c  e 1 1 e  n  t  and 
trustworthy 
man. 

These  men, 
with  their  rela- 
tives, formed  a 
settlement  of 
respectable  size  and  furnished  us  mate- 
rial for  three  weeks'  study.  Our  tent 
stood  right  among  the  other  lodges  and 
we  had  hardly  driven  our  stakes  before 
visitors  clustered  about  to  greet  us  with 
unmistakable  welcome.  Several  women 
came  with  armfuls  of  wood  and  buckets 
of  water,  vying  with  one  another  in 
showing  us  attentions,  no  doubt  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  slight  rewards  which 
would  follow.  To  avoid  complications, 
we  soon  made  an  arrangement  with  an 
old  squaw  to  chop  and  bring  to  us  enough 
fuel  tor  our  use  every  day.  In  spite  of 
this  however,  we  would  sometimes  find 
ourselves  provided  with  a  double  allow- 
ance and  shortly  after  would  be  in- 
formed by  some  old  dame,  in  the  most 
casual  and  disinterested  manner  imagi- 
nable, that  with  no  little  exertion  and 
inconvenience  to  herself  she  had  brought 
us  a  large  back-load  of  wood.  Occa- 
sionally they  would  bring  us  plums  or 
cherries.  Nearly  every  afternoon  as 
supper-time  approached,  we  would  go 
out  with  our  guns  for  perhaps  an  hour 
and  usually  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
enough    teals,   mallards,   widgeons,    or 
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spoonbills  to  keep  our  mess  supplied. 
That  was  all  we  ever  attempted.  From 
two  to  five  ducks  each  afternoon  would 
be  all  we  could  dispose  of  in  that  warm 
weather,  though  later  as  the  nights 
grew  frosty,  we  often  had  enough  for 
two  or  three  days  hanging  in  the  shade 
of  our  tent  out  of  reach  of  the  skunks 
at  night  and  of  the  magpies  early  in  the 
morning. 

Our  first  experience  with  skunks  was 
no    less    exciting  than    novel,   though 

it  is  laughable 
-  .  enough  to  look 
back  upon. 
Brown  was 
awakened  one 
night  by  a 
sound  which 
he  immediate- 
ly concluded 
was  made  by 
some  animal 
licking  its 
chops  and 
gnashing  in 
greedy  haste. 
Drawing  a  long 
knife,  he  pre- 
pared for  a 
deadly  on- 
slaught upon 
the  intruder  supposing  it  to  be  an  In- 
dian dog ;  but,  upon  striking  a  match, 
his  horror  was  unspeakable.  He  discov- 
ered a  skunk  in  the  middle  of  the  tent 
engaged  in  devouring  a  brace  of  teals. 
He  quietly  waked  up  Tones  and  Robin- 
son and  all  three  crawled  out  under  the 
tent  wall  and  stood  shivering  in  the  al- 
most frosty  starlight — for  Montana  mid- 
nights are  cold,  even  in  early  September 
— debating  what  to  do.  It  was  speedily 
decided  that  the  intruder  must  be  dis- 
lodged at  all  hazards.  Urged  on  by  the 
cold,  Jones,  shivering  and  chattering, 
finally  summoned  courage  to  go  far 
enough  into  the  tent  to  get  the  candle 
and  matches,  which  fortunately  were 
near  the  front.  When  a  light  was  struck 
we  entered  the  door  with  measured 
steps  and  reverential  manner,  like  a 
band  of  penitents  craving  pardon.  But 
our  visitor  had  departed,  and  rolling  up 
in  our  welcome  blankets  all  were  soon 
fast  asleep  again,  except  Brown.  His 
vigilance  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  re- 
newed sound  of  gluttonish  mastication, 
and  grasping  his  trusty  shotgun  he 
crept    noiselessly   forth.   .  The_ 
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.again  alarmed,  was  making  off  toward 
the  river,  but  there  was  light  enough  to 
aim  by,  and  the  ringing  report,  disturb- 
ing rudely  the  echoes  of  the  night,  was 
followed  by  the  disappearance  of  his 
form.  At  daybreak  he  was  found  lying 
dead  by  the  water's  edge.  The  Indians, 
too,  had  been  disturbed.  He  had  en- 
tered several  of  their  lodges  and  broken 
their  slumbers  so  effectually  that  a 
party  of  them  got  up  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  singing. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  claim  our 
attention  was  the  purchase  of  horses, 
and  we  published  our  needs  far  and 
widf;,  inviting  competitors  to  present 
themselves.  Choosmg  as  well  as  we 
knew  how  for  ourselves,  and  profiting 
by  Deaf  Bull's  active  help  and  advice, 
we  bought  our  live  stock  on  the  next 
issue-day,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent 
of  our  bargains.  Rough,  wild-looking 
little  animals  they  were,  but  fairly 
gentle,  willing,  tougher  than  a  pine- 
knot  and  capable  of  going  almost  any- 
where a  man  could  climb — in  fact,  as 
one  old  plainsman  said,  they  could  al- 
most climb  a  tree.  Once  possessed  of 
horses  we  were  free  in  our  movements 
and  began  to  travel  about. 

Our  name  "  Crow  "  for  this  large  and 
flourishing  tribe  of  Indians,  which  still 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  its  ancestral 
country  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Yel- 
lowstone and  its  tribu- 
taries, is  a  translation  of 
their  own  totemic  name 
Ab-sdr-ra-k6,  or  Ap-sar- 
ro-ke,  as  some  pronounce 
it.  These  Indians  are  of 
Dakotan  or  Siouan  stock, 
but  they  have  long  been 
separated  from  and  at 
deadly  enmity  with  the 
eastern  confederation  of 
tribes,  and  the  two  dia- 
lects have  become  so 
different  as  not  to  be 
mutually  intellieible — 
more  different,  for  ex- 
ample, than  Spanish  is 
from  Italian.  They 
seem  to  be  better  lin- 
guists than  the  Sioux, 
that  is,  more  ready  at 
acquiring  a  strange 
tongue,  and  many  can 
speak  English  fairly 
well,  while  an  extraor- 
dinary jargon  is  grow- 


ing up  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  them  and  the  whites.  This 
consists  of  polyglot  phrases  like  the 
following:  Co  catch  ^etn^  where  co  is 
Crow  for  "  where,"  and  the  whole  means 
"  Where  did  you  get  it  ? "  Or,  Co-nV-e 
ti'Pi  ?  "  Where  is  your  lodge  ? "  the  first 
word  Crow  and  the  rest  Sioux.  Me  no 
sabe^ "  I  don't  know,"  is  a  common  phrase 
made  of  ungrammatical  English  and 
badly  pronounced  Spanish,  with  Me  heap 
sabe,  "  I  know  very  well,"  as  a  quaint 
correlative.  Many  English  words  have 
been  twisted  into  various  meanings  quite 
away  from  their  original  signification,  as 
muppalo^  first  "  buffalo,  then  "  cow,"  and 
now  the  word  for  "meat."  ^w^>b>b' stands 
now  for  "deer"  as  well  as  buckskin.  Pish 
'em  is  "fish,"  both  singular  and  plural, 
and  also  "to  catch  fish."  It  was  by 
learning  a  few  such  phrases  as  these  by 
the  use  of  Sioux,  which  many  speak,  and 
by  the  help  of  the  sign-language,  that 
we  were  able  to  begin  our  studies  of  the 
'Crow  tongue  ;  and  so  quick-witted  were 
they  and  so  eager  to  help  us,  that  it  was 
not  long  before  we  could  get  on  well 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  One 
difficulty  was  that  of  recognizing  the 
same  word  under  the  varieties  of  pro- 
nunciation v/hich  prevailed.  There 
seemed  no  fixed  standard  for  consonants. 
One  individual  would  clearly  enunciate 
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b  where  others  used  r,  and  n  seemed  in- 
terchangeable with  d.  This  is  true 
however  of  all  Indian  languages;  in  fact 
of  all  languages  not  fixed  by  literature 
or  by  academic  authority. 

Though  the  Crows  and  Sioux  are  of 
the  same  race,  we  perceived  at  once  strik- 
ing differences.  The  Crows  were  larg- 
er, more  robust,  more  strapping,  on 
the  average,  and  they  certainly  took 
better  care  of  themselves.  There  were 
lesser  differences  in  physique  and  physi- 
ognomy. The  Sioux,  for  example,  pull 
out  the  eyebrows,  giving  to  their  feat- 
ures a  very  different  expression,  while 
the  Crows  do  not.  Some  of  the  Grows 
have  brown  hair  and  many  of  them 
gray  or  grayish-blue  eyes.  This  peculi- 
arity has  been  noticed  by  travelers 
among  the  Mandans  and  has  given  rise 
to  much  amusing  and  learned  theoriz- 
ing as  to  their  possible  European  origin, 
all  the  way  from  those  ubiquitous  "  Lost 
Ten  Tribes  "  to  a  very  early  colony  of 
Welshmen  reported  to  have  "gone* 
West"  long  before  Soto  saw  the  low- 
er Mississippi  or  Nicollet  first  gazed 
upon  Lake  Superior. 

Many  of  the  Crow  women,  and  espe-  . 
cially   the  young  ones,   are    decidedly 
pretty,  but  as  they  grow  old  all  become 
fat  and  coarse. 

.  The  Crows  now  number  nearly  twenty- 
six  hundred  and  form  the  richest  tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  whole  Northwest,  having 
over  seven  thousand  horses  besides 
many  cattle,  wagons,  and  all  they  need 
in  the  way  of  gear  and  camp  equipment. 

This  prosperity  is  due  to  two  circum- 
stances :  In  ^Q  first  place,  the  Crows 
have  always  been  the  most  skillful 
horse-thieves  and  most  vigilant  horse- 
guarders  in  the  whole  country.  In  the 
second  place,  as  they  have  never  been 
at  war  with  the  whites  nor  seriously  in- 
terfered with  (as  their  country  did  not 
contaiA  much  precious  mineral),  they 
have  t)een  allowed  to  develop  in  their 
own  \^ay  and  to  increase  and  improve 
their  stock,  while  the  troublesome  Sioux' 
have  again  and  again  lost  their  ponies 
by  confiscation  or  have  been  obliged  to 
consume  them  in  war. 

The  lodges  of  the  Crows  show  their 
prosperity.  They  are  larger  and  better 
than  those  of  the  plains  tribes  and  a 
few  are  still  left  of  the  old-fashioned 
skin-made  kind  which  are  almost  as 
warm  as  a  log-house.  The  finer  Crow 
lodges  are  really  luxurious.     Some   of 


them  are  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter  and  very  high  in  proportion. 
With  an  inner  lining  of  some  bright 
figured  cloth,  good  bedding,  rugs  and, 
sometimes  carpeted  almost  to  the  fire- 
hole  with  a  profusion  of  fine  woven 
bags  from  the  Flat-heads,  elkskin  furs 
and  utensils  richly  ornamented,  these 
lodges  are  comfortable  in  the  extreme 
and  are  usually  kept  very  clean.  Of 
course  only  the  richer  Indians  own  and 
maintain  such  lodges  as  these,  most  of 
their  poorer  brethren  living  very  negli- 
gently and  miserably.  The  worst  of 
them  however  live  more  cleanly  than 
any  other  tribe  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  sense  of  independence  and  pros- 
perity is  apparent  in  their  attitude  and 
behavior.  They  are  confident  and  free 
in  their  manner,  show  a  high  degree  of 
intellectuality,  talk  loudly  and  are  less 
fearful  and  suspicious  of  the  whites. 
They  are  the  best  workers,  too,  of  any 
Indians  (as  a  tribe)  in  the  Northwest. 
Many  of  them  have  begun  farms  and 
some  have  carried  on  agriculture  to  a 
considerable  degree  ;  but  all  farming  in 
their  country  must  be  by  aid  of  irriga- 
tion and  this  requires  combined  effort 
and  the  direction  of  an  engineer.  The 
Government,  as  represented  by  the  agent, 
is  supposed  to  undertake  and  carry  out 
a  scheme  of  ditches  sufficient  for  each 
group  of  Indian  farms,  the  Indians  do- 
ing the  labor  and  receiving  pay.  This 
has,  in  fact,  been  done  only  to  a  limited 
degree  and  apparently  through  no  lack 
of  willingness  to  co-operate  on  the  part 
of  the  Crows.  But  they  are  not  willing 
to  work  for  nothing  or  for  only  a  part 
of  the  pay  promised  them  and,  until 
they  can  receive  just  treatment,  decline 
to  waste  their  labor.  This  is  their  ac- 
count of  their  backwardness  in  farming. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  Indians  advanta- 
geously placed  raise  crops  of  some  value. 
The  best  results  so  far  have  come  from 
hay,  for  which  there  is  a  steiady  demand 
at  Fort  Custer  and  at  the  railroad.  One 
Indian,  named  Medicine  Tail,  received 
no  less  than  $2,800  in  cash  for  his  hay 
of  the  season  of  1891,  and  another  man 
$1,400.  They  saved  nearly  the  whole 
of  this,  depositing  it  for  s^ekeeping 
with  the  trader.  They  have  many  wag- 
ons.and  spans  of  oxen  among  them  and 
do  nearly  all  the  freighting  for  the 
agency  and  much  for  the  military  and 
for  private  traders,  getting  good  rates 
in  cash  for  this  worky,g,^tJ^p,s^a^m^^ 
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the  Crows  are  less  civilized  than  the 
majority  of  the  Sioux,  take  less  interest 
in  schools  and  missions,  are  more  im- 
moral sexually  and  cling  more  to  their 
native    costumes  and  manners.      This 


adherence  to  savagery  may  seem  de- 
plorable to  the  philanthropist,  but  was 
a  high  recommendation  in  our  eyes  as 
painters  and  we  entered  eagerly  into 
our  studies  of  their  picturesque  life. 


.*i^^■.^ 
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Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Pawnee  and  Sioux, 
Comanche  and  Kiowa,  Blackfoot  and  Crow, 
Their    tepees    lay    scattered    wherever    grass 
grew, 
Their  pony-tracks  showed  by  each  river's 
smooth  flow. 
Here  lay  their  domain,  no  environment  bound 
them. 
Barbaric  and  cunning,  and  free  as  the  birds. 
And  there  on  the  prairies,  beyond  and  around 
them 
The  buffaloes  wandered  in  numberless  herds. 

Strange  cattle  who  fed  on  a  thousand  green 
hills. 
Cow,  calf  and  huge  bulls  with  their  thick 
streaming  manes ; 
They  cropped  the  rich  grass  and  drank  deep  of 
the  rills 
In    the    tortuous    streams    intersecting    the 
plains ; 
And  rumblingly  there,  from  the  hollow  ground 
under, 
When  the  mighty  mass  moved,  a  low  echo 
began, 
That  wavered  and  gathered  and  swelled  into 
thunder, 
While  trembled  the  earth  where  the  buffaloes 
ran. 

Thus  roved  the  swart  bison  in  days  long  ago. 
And  there  the  red  Indian  dwelt  by  his  side. 
And  there  by  the   warrior's    lance    and    the 
bow. 
In  hundreds   and   thousands    the    buffaloes 
died. 
And  still  through  the  march  of  the  seasons,  un- 
ceasing 
The  buffaloes  mingled  and  multiplied  more 
In  dense,  thronging  bands  on  the  prairie  in- 
creasing 
Like  the  green-bladed  grass  or  the  sands  by 
the  shore. 


But  down  in  their  ranks  rode  the  white  man  at 
last, 
With  his  rifle  in  hand,  riding  westward  for 
gold. 
While  hordes  of  hide-hunters  came  following 
fast. 
More  fierce  than   the   redskins  that  chased 
them  of  old. 
And  the  wild  western  steppe  was  an  altar  of 
slaughter, 
And  the  stain  of  those  days  with  dark  mam- 
mon abides. 
When  the  rivers  ran  blood,  and  when  blood  ran 
like  water, 
For  a  million  of  buffaloes  slain  for  their  hides. 

And  there  in  the  sunshine  the  ravens  flew  down. 
And  perched  and  sat  silent  on  ominous  bones, 
Grave  kings  of  destruction,  sans  scepter  and 
crown. 
Who    mockingly  ruled    from    their  ossified 
thrones. 
For  out  through  the  distance,  far  spreading 
and  reaching, 
As  white  as  the  wings  of  the  sea-faring  gulls. 
The  horns   and   the  heads  of    the  bison  lay 
bleaching. 
And  made  of  the  land  a  Golgotha  of  skulls. 

The  tepees  have  vanished— the  savage  moves  on, 
From  the  graves  of  his  chiefs  to  the.  slow 
sinking  sun  ; 
The  realm  that  he  owned  to  the  stranger  has 
gone, 
And  the  day  of  his  race,  like  a  story,  is  done  ; 
And  safe  from  the  clutches  of  sordid-souled 
schemer, 
Far  hid  in  some  nook  of  the  mountainous 
lands, 
Black-browed    and    defiant,    and    sad    as    a 
dreamer, 
Alone  in  his  might  the  last  buffalo  stands. 

ERNEST    MC  GAFFEYj 
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SHARP    TIME    ON    THE    MATTAWA. 

BY  SIDNEY   C.  KENDALL. 


^^^WENTY  years 
ago  the  waters 
of  Lake  Nipissing 
were  only  stirred  by 
the  Indian's  paddle 
or  the  plunge  of  the 
deer.  There  was  a 
squalid  Indian  vil- 
lage on  the  north 
shore,  a  settlement 
of  whites,  not  much  more  prosperous, 
on  the  south  shore  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  long,  wave-swept  margin  was 
left  to  the  solitude  of  primeval  nature. 
I  had  spent  three  days  among  the  col- 
onists at  South  River  and  was  impa- 
tient to  get  back  to  Pembroke  ;  but  the 
descent  of  the  Mattawa  was  dangerous, 
and  it  was  not  wise  to  attempt  it  alone. 
There  was  a  French  Canadian  who 
wished  to  go  down,  but  he  had  no 
canoe.  We  were  depending  upon  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Michael  McMicken  (locally 
known  as  Mick)  who  carried  the  mail. 
While  we  were  fighting  mosquitoes 
upon  the  stoop  of  the  best  house  in  the 
village  welcome  news  was  brought  by 
Frangois  that :  "  M'sieu  Mick  was  come 
sure."  I  had  an  interview  with  "  M'sieu 
Mick,"  and  he  promised  to  carry  me  to 
Mattawa  by  the  "  very  tallest  koind  of 
thravellin'  that  iver  was  made,  sorr."  My 
request  had  evidently  roused  his  mettle 
for  he  swaggered  about  all  the  evening 
bragging  of  the  run  he  proposed  to 
make  and  vowing  that  if  "  the  gintle- 
man  wished  he  would  run  all  the  rapids 
from  Nipissing  to  the  say." 

We  started  at  the  first  gleam  of  day- 
light on  a  chilly,  foggy  morning.  I  was 
glad  to  wear  my  rubber  coat  and  to  do 
a  share  of  the  paddling.  The  gre^it  lake 
looked  almost  dismal  as  we  glided  along 
the  fringe  of  fallen  timber  that  encum- 
bered the  south  shore.  We  threaded 
the  islands,  shot  across  the  bays  and 
skirted  the  capes  until  we  reached  the 
extreme  end  of  a  long  bay  running  into 
the  east,  where  we  landed  to  make  a 
portage.  Mick  and  Frangois  carried  the 
canoe  and  I  followed  with  my  satchel 
and  a  few  light  effects.  Our  path  lay  up 
a  steep  rocky  gulley  to  the  top  of  the  cliff 


where  I  paused  for  a  parting  glance  at  the 
lake.  The  sun  was  rising.  Long  streaks 
of  vapor  marked  the  water  courses,  and 
soon  the  broad  face  of  the  lake  shim- 
mered through  its  veil  of  mist.  But  I  had 
to  follow  those  fellows  with  the  canoe 
and  had  no  time  for  studying  pictures. 

I  have  frequently  been  very  much 
struck  with  the  indications  of  antiquity 
of  Northern  Ontario  portage  paths.  This 
one  runs  straight  as  a  railway  over  the 
height  of  land  through  a  remnant  of  the 
forest  primeval,  spared  by  the  lumber- 
man, unscarred  by  fire.  Smooth  and 
erect  stand  the  trimks  of  immense 
pines  like  colonnades  rearing  aloft  the 
arches  of  a  verdant  roof.  Unbroken  by 
underbrush,  the  view  stretches  away  in 
endless  vistas  streaked  with  shafts  of 
pale  green  light.  While  these  paths  are 
surrounded  by  the  very  densest  bush 
there  is  always  room  for  the  landing  and 
portage  of  the  largest  canoes.  The  rocks 
m  the  track  are  worn  like  the  pavements 
of  cities,  for  portages  are  the  pre-histor- 
ic  highways  of  the  country.  During  the 
French  regime  this  was  the  highway  to 
the  Northwest.  Jacques  Cartier  was 
escorted  Jthis  way  by  the  Indians  ;  Cham- 
plain,  La  Salle  and  others  have  passed 
along  this  very  path.  Long  before  the 
French  came  it  was  the  "  Trail  of  the 
warriors  "  on  their  way  to  the  great  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Tuque  of  the  St.  Maurice. 

We  descend  rapidly  the  last  half 
mile  and  soon  we  are  afloat  again  ;  this 
time  in  a  narrow  river  with  a  cataract 
behind  and  a  good  swift  current  ahead. 
It  was  exhilarating  to  sweep  along  that 
rapid  stream.  My  companions  with  bow 
and  stem  paddles  kept  the  bark  off 
rocks  and  snags ;  the  current  did  the 
rest.  From  the  way  that  she  swirled 
through  the  eddies  and  dropped  down 
the  ledges  it  was  evident  that  Mick 
was  m^ing  good  his  promise  of  quick 
time.  When  you  are  paddling  a  bark 
canoe  you  travel  upon  your  knees, 
merely  resting  your  sitting  part  against 
a  cross  bar.  But  if  you  are  not  paddling 
you  can  stretch  out  your  legs  and  as- 
sume the  posture  of  a  half -opened  jack- 
knife.  It  is  imperative  upon  you  to  re-  > 
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member  that  you  are  not  responsible  for 
the  equilibrium  of  the  canoe  ;  any  effort 
to  preserve  her  balance  will  result  in 
disaster.  You  have  simply  to  sit  still 
and  "  let  her  rip,"  as  Mick  puts  it. 

A  couple  of  hours  of  this  traveling 
brought  us  to  Lake  Talon,  the  head  of 
the  Mattawa  River.  The  bronzed  face 
of  my  escort  brightened  at  seeing  that  a 
strong  west  wind  was  sweeping  down 
the  l^e. 

What  a  wonderful  creation  is  the 
Indian  canoe  !  Light  as  foam  it  sits 
upon  the  placid  water,  blown  like  a 
feather  by  the  slightest  breeze,  respon- 
sive as  a  cork  to  the  least  ripple ;  yet 
this  same  fragile  bark  is  adapted  to  the 
wildest  waters.  It  leaps  in  safety  from 
crest  to  crest  of  the  cataract,  or  buoy- 
antly surmounts  the  billows  of  the 
stormy  lake.  It  was  well  for  us  this 
morning  that  it  was  so,  for  we  were  head- 
ing toward  a  broad  sheet  of  water  that 
was  thickly  dotted  with  white  caps.  We 
were  soon  far  enough  out  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  gale  that  stung  our  faces 
with  wind  and  spray.  To  go  against 
such  a  wind  with  a  bark  canoe  would  be 
an  utter  impossibility,  but  to  run  with 
it  was  great  fun.  Our  safety  depended 
upon  the  skill  of  the  steersmen  in  keep- 
ing her  before  the  wind.  Certainly  the 
day  had  commenced  auspiciously :  we 
were  making  quick  time.  The  compla- 
cent Irishman  was  taking  to  himself  all 
the  credit  for  this  gale  as  though  it 
were  a  part  of  his  business.  I  was  for- 
bidden to  paddle,  but  with  Captain 
Mick's  consent  I  tied  the  tails  of  my 
rubber  coat  to  the  handles  of  two  paddles 
and  inserted  the  blades  in  the  arm- 
holes.  This  extempore  sail  greatly 
added  to  the  speed  of  our  flying  craft. 
On  we  flew,  outstripping  the  spray  that 
leaped  after  us  and  fell  short.  This  kind 
of  sailing  furnished  sensations  for  which 
no  analogy  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  navigation.  Instead  of  plung- 
ing deeply  and  laboring  heavily  as  a 
wooden  boat  would,  our  buoyant  ves- 
sel scarcely  deigned  to  plunge  at  all,  but 
seemed  to  skim  like  a  sea-gull  on  the 
very  foam  itself.  So  we  crossed  Lake 
Talon  in  a  boat  which  a  man  could 
carry,  doing  eight  miles  of  angry  waves 
without  shipping  a  thimbleful  of  water. 

When  we  had  passed  within  the  nar- 
row walls  of  the  Mattawa  where  no 
wind  could  reach  us,  Mick  turned  and 
remarked  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  : 


"  Thar,  sorr ;  that's  how  we  carry  Her 
Majesty's  mail." 

"  What  do  you  do  when  you  haven't  a 
passenger  with  a  rubber  coat  ?"  I  asked, 
wishing  to  get  my  share  of  the  credit. 

"  Stick  a  bush  in  the  nose  av  her  and 
let  her  rip,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

Our  course  now  lay  along  a  narrow 
stream,  deep  and  tortuous,  bordered  on 
both  sides  with  lofty  cliffs.  So  winding 
is  the  Mattawa  at  this  point  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  river  was  steal- 
ing through  crevices  made  by  an  earth- 
quake. Here  was  a  region  comparative- 
ly bare  of  vegetation  where  the  rock 
strata  had  been  upheaved  as  though  by 
an  explosion,  splintered,  melted,  twisted 
into  fantastic  forms,  reared  aloft  until 
their  dizzy  peaks  hung  threateningly,  or 
piled  in  dismal  ruins,  full  of  caverns  and 
grottoes.  The  current  swept  us  rapidly 
through  this  gloomy  gallery  where  every 
scene  was  a  petrified  nightmare.  In 
time  we  reached  another  lake,  known  as 
Champlain's  Lake.  Not  "  Lake  Cham- 
plain,"  but  a  sheet  of  water  which  has 
just  as  good  a  right  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  great  French  explorer,  for  he  dis- 
covered it  and  sailed  its  waters  long 
before  he  ever  saw  the  gem  of  New 
York  State.  Champlain's  Lake  is  an 
expansion  of  the  Mattawa,  not  very 
wide,  but  long,  stretching  east  and  west 
exactly  in  our  way.  We  traversed  this 
lake  as  we  had  the  other — literally  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  Mick  vowed  that 
if  this  continued  we  should  break  the 
record. 

The  journey  we  were  taking  usually 
occupied  a  cautious  party  three  days. 
The  mail-carrier,  who  knew  every  sfone 
and  eddy  and  could  run  more  rapids 
than  any  other  man,  generally  made  the 
trip  in  two  days  unless  delayed  by  head 
winds.  But  even  Mick  admitted  that 
he  never  made  such  time  as  he^  was 
making  to-day,  though  he  would  not 
admit  that  the  rubber  coat  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  As  we  neared  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake  the  sky  became  overcast, 
heavy  drops  fell  and  a  drenching  shower 
threatened.  I  was  about  to  take  in  sail 
and  restore  my  coat  to  its  legitimate 
service,  when  Mick  remarked : 

*^  We'll  be  at  Paquet'sin  five  minutes." 
Paquet's,  I  should  explain,  is  a  hotel 
of  which  the  proprietor  has  been  dead 
for  two  hundred  years.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  there.  It  was  a  cave  on 
the  north  shore,  a  few  yards  from  the 
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lake.  Being  high  above  the  water  it  was 
perfectly  dry.  The  entrance  was  small 
and  could  be  closed  with  a  blanket.  At 
the  further  end  was  a  crevice  which 
could  be  used  as  a  fireplace.  On  the 
wall  was  cut  the  name  "  JeanPaquet,  i6 
— ,"  and  a  half-defaced  inscription  which 
tradition  declares  read  originally,  "  Tu6 
par  les  Sauvages.*'  Tradition  also  de- 
clares that  Paquet  was  a  member  of 
Champlain's  company  who  either  de- 
serted, or  was  lost  and  left  behind,  and 
who  inhabited  this  cave  until  he  was 
discovered  and  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians. Many  years  afterwara  his  skel- 
eton, with  arrows  sticking  between  the 
ribs,  was  discovered  on  the  very  bench 
on  which  we  sat  to  take  our  dinner.  He 
had  very  thoughtfully  made  that  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  wall  to  let  the  world  know 
what  had  become  of  him.  As  to  whether 
he  made  that  inscription  before  or  after 
the  fatal  visit  of  the  savages,  tradition 
is  silent.  Tradition  cannot  be  expected 
to  anticipate  all  possible  inquiries.  On 
the  spot,  surrounded  by  those  grewsome 
associations,  one  is  willing  to  believe  all 
those  legends  and  many  more.  Paquet's 
cave  was  used  as  a  half-way  house 
and  travelers  on  the  Mattawa  usually 
planned  to  spend  a  night  there. 

The  rain  ceased  as  we  finished  dinner, 
so  we  set  out  at  once.  In  that  deep  can- 
yon no  wind  could  reach  us,  but  by  vig- 
orous working  of  three  paddles  we  got 
up  a  "  tamarack  breeze"  that  carried  us 
rapidly  along.  From  this  down,  the 
river  seemed  to  be  alternately  a  lake 
and  a  cataract  so  that  we  kept  up  our 
speed.  Mick  took  the  rapids  as  they 
canie  with  great  coolness  and  skill.  His 
oft-repeated  vow  to  shoot  everything  on 
the  river  I  knew  to  be  mere  bluff,  for 
some  of  them  were  positively  falls.  After 
several  minor  rapids  had  been  passed 
we  came  to  a  place  where,  with  a  pre- 
liminary canter,  the  river  seemed  to 
gather  itself  like  a  well-trained  horse  for 
a  leap,  and  all  signs  indicated  that  we 
were  approaching  a  cataract  of  unusual 
force.  As  it  was  no  use  addressing 
Mick,  I  turned  and  inquired: 

"  Can  we  get  down  there,  Francois  ?" 

"  Yah  !  Oui ;  she  go  down.  Le  canoe 
big  plunge,  big  pull  ;  she  all  right. 
M'sieu  Mick  she  know;  no  oder  man.  " 

In  spite  of  this  assurance,  as  I  glanced 
at  the  rapid,  I  thought  :  "  Surely  he 
doesn't  propose  to  take  us  down  there!" 

But  from  the  grim  silence  of  M'sieu 


Mick  and  his  resolute  manner  of  han- 
dling his  paddle  it  was  evident  that  that 
was  just  what  he  did  propose  to  do.  The 
cataract  began  between  two  towering 
rocks,  and  as  the  canoe  darted  over  the 
edge  I  distinctly  felt  that  backward  pitch 
that  I  have  experienced  on  a  horse  when 
leaping  a  fence.  From  this  point  the 
river  rushed  down  a  narrow  gorge  as 
water  pours  through  the  tail-race  of  a 
mill.  Our  speed  was  such  that  I  could 
make  no  observation  of  the  banks.  Be- 
tween those  walls  all  sounds  were  inten- 
sified ;  the  roaring  of  the  water  was  loud 
and  threatening  ;  spray  showered  upon 
us  as  the  waves  lashed  the  sides.  Fort- 
unately (though  I  did  not  know  it  at 
the  tinie^  it  was  not  so  dangerous  as  it 
appeared,  for  the  channel  was  deep  and 
free  from  rocks,  and  it  was  only  necessary 
to  keep  the  canoe  steady  in  the  center. 
Still  it  was  thrilling  in  the  extreme  and 
not  without  danger  as  the  gorge  was 
not  straight,  and  at  every  angle  the 
canoe  swayed  and  swooped  with  swift 
and  dizzy  plunges.  I  was  dazed  with 
excitement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wild 
rush  and  convinced  that  I  was  piloted 
either  by  the  most  skillful  canoeist  or 
by  a  madman.  As  we  resumed  our 
paddling  in  quieter  water  Mick  half 
turned  his  head,  his  jaws  still  exercised 
upon  his  quid,  and  remarked  : 

"  Nice  place,  that.  " 

"  Very,"  I  replied,  with  great  compos- 
ure. 

An  hour  passed  without  any  special  in- 
cident and  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mabelle  du  Font.  The  two  streams  at 
the  point  of  junction  combined  to  get 
up  a  very  respectable  cataract.  It  was 
not  a  dangerous  rapid  in  itself,  but  we 
came  along  just  as  a  shanty  gang  had 
turned  a  drive  of  square  timber  out  of 
the  branch.  We  should  have  halted 
some  yards  back  to  ascertain  if  the  way 
were  clear.  But  that  reckless  Mick  had 
been  so  elated  by  the  time  we  had  made 
that  he  was  getting  impatient  in  his  de- 
sire to  beat  all  previous  runs.  The  lum- 
bermen shouted  to  warn  us.  But  to  turn 
back  was  impossible,  though  to  advance 
was  to  run  the  rapids  in  company  with 
huge  masses  of  timber.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  was  indicated  by 
the  fact  of  the  entire  gang  quitting 
work  and  running  to  watch  our  descent. 
Encouraging  shouts  of  "  Bully  for  you, 
Mick  !"  and  **  Steady,  old  man!"  reached 
us.     At  the  very  crisis  of  the  rush  we 
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found  ourselves  traveling  alongside  a 
lumbering  behemoth  that  threatened 
to  roll  over  and  swamp  us.  We  could 
not  get  away  from  it  as  there  were  rocks 
on  the  other  side.  Neither  could  we  go 
ahead,  as  the  narrow  channel  was  occu- 
pied by  two  other  logs.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  one  of  those  logs  in  front  ran 
against  a  rock  and  its  rear  was  raised  out 
of  the  water  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
As  we  were  slipping  through  the  nar- 
row opening  that  remained  the  log 
turned  toward  us,  brushed  the  elbow  of 
Frangois  and  fell  with  a  plunge  just 
grazing  the  edge  of  the  canoe.  Even 
Mick  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  chuck- 
led at  our  lucky  escape. 

"What  has  come  over  you  to-day, 
Mick  ?"  I  asked,  somewhat  angrily. 

"  I  don't  know,  sorr  ;  that  whisky  vou 
gave  me  must  have  gone  to  me  heao." 

"But,  Mick,  I  never  gave  you  any 
whisky.'' 

"No,  indade,"  was  the  reproachful 
reply  ;  "  if  you  had  it  would  have  gone 
to  me  stomach  !  " 

I  need  not  give  in  detail  the  rest  of 
this  day's  experience,  but  hurry  to  the 
climax.  As  we  were  approaching  a 
rapid  I  heard  behind  a  "  Sa-sa-sacre !" 
stammered  in  a  tone  of  terror. 

Looking  ahead  1  saw  through  the 
waves  a  straight  line  across  the  river 
which  I  knew  marked  the  edge  of  a  fall. 

"  What  is  that,  Frangois  ?*'  I  asked. 

"  La  chute  du  Boom ;  mauvaise 
place  !"  replied  Francois,  whose  meager 
English  all  left  him  m  moments  of  ex- 
citement. The  glare  of  the  declining  sun 
on  the  water  made  it  difficult  to  discern 
anything  distinctly,  but  we  were  near- 
ing  that  ominous  line  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

Of  a  sudden,  as  I  was  straining  my 
eyes  to  make  out  what  we  were  coming 
to,  I  became  conscious  of  an  instant 
change  in  my  environment.  The  canoe 
vanished  from  beneath  me  ;  the  water 
had  risen  up  to  my  chin — up  to  my 
eyes — over  my  head.  There  was  a  great 
darkness  and  a  great  roaring.  My  hind- 
quarters were  being  bumped  along  the 
rocks  as  I  was  swept  and  swirled  by  an 
irresistible  force.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
stretch  my  legs  and  rise  to  my  feet. 
But  as  I  attempted  to  do  so  the  bottom 
suddenly  sank  down.  There  came  a 
momentary  gleam  of  light,  and,  as  I 
dropped  feet  foremost  over  a  chute,  I 
saw,  hanging  above  my  head,  an  over- 


turned canoe  with  a  man  clinging  to  it 
Then  followed  a  series  of  back  somer- 
saults in  a  gigantic  chum  and  e  furious 
struggle  amid  a  million  of  bubbles  that 
burst  about  my  ears  with  a  hissing 
sound.  After  which  I  found  myself 
swimming  quietly  through  a  mass  of 
frothy  foam  that  rose  up  to  my  eyes, 
without  any  definite  idea  what  had  hap- 
pened or  what  was  to  follow. 

"  Can  ye  swim,  sorr  ?*'  roared  a  voice 
in  my  ear.  M'sieu  Mick  was  evidently 
looking  after  his  passenger  although  it 
was  rather  late  in  the  day  to  ask  that 
question. 

"  Can  ye  reach  that  flat  rock  feminst 
yander  ?    I've  got  to  lug  the  canoe." 

I  waded  ashore  followed  by  Mick 
dragging  the  canoe.  Our  things  had 
been  tied  to  the  thwarts  so  that,  al- 
though soaked,  nothing  was  lost. 

"Where  is  Frangois  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  !  he'll  turn  up  somewhere  ;  he's 
ben  thar." 

True  enough,  Frangois  did  turn  up 
even  while  we  were  talking  about  him. 
The  current  had  swept  him  astride  a 
rock,  so  that  he  had  escaped  the  second 
chute.  He  had  no  comment  to  make 
upon  the  event  either  in  French  or 
English.  It  appeared  to  be  a  contingent 
which  Mick's  passengers  might  s^ely 
reckon  upon.  In  fact  I  could  never  ex- 
tract from  either  of  them  a  word  or  sign 
admitting  that  this  was  not  the  strictly 
correct  method  of  passing  a  cataract. 

"  Any  more  rapids,  Mick  ?"  I  asked,  in 
as  composed  a  tone  as  I  could  command. 

"  No,  sorr.  We've  run  'em  all  accordin' 
to  contract." 

I  would  have  willingly  released  the 
rascal  from  his  obligation  respecting 
that  last  one  if  he  had  mentioned  it  be- 
fore, but  it  wasn't  worth  while  to  men- 
tion it  now. 

We  reached  Mattawa  after  another 
hour's  hard  paddling,  having  made  a 
record    that    has  never  been  broken. 

Our  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  In 
that  little  log  village  where  every  second 
house  was  a  tavern  with  its  knot  of  half- 
drunken  shantymen  we  were  received 
as  a  set  of  impostors  for  declaring  that 
we  had  left  South  River  that  morning 
and  had  run  all  the  rapids  on  the  Mat- 
tawa. If  we  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
explain  the  manner  of  our  taking  the 
Boom  chute  it  might  have  helped  our 
case.  But  an  explanation  would  have  j 
hurt  Mick's  feelings.  Digitized  by  vnvjvj^lC 
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THAT  pretty  woman  on  a  clipper  of 
a  mustang  ?  You  ain't  been  here 
long  in  North  Dakota  or  you'd 
know  Line  Wilcox  an'  Clip. 
Ain't  she  a  born  rider?  Well,  if  she 
hadn't  been  she'd  still  be  Line  Beards- 
ley,  my  dinin'-room  girl,  for  all  I  can 
see.  She  worked  here  at  the  hotel  for 
me  more'n  three  years,  and  I  will  say 
(though  I'll  give  credit  to  Mary  Stone 
tor  bein'  a  better  washer)  that  a  neater, 
quicker,  more  obligin'  girl  I  never  had. 
She  was  the  first  thing  I  saw  when  I 
came  here  to  Bingo  that  I  liked,  an' 
when  I  like  a  person  I  don't  go  back 
on  'em. 

We  got  here  in  the  morning.  I  was 
the  homesickest  creature  !  Tom  had  told 
me  what  a  lovely  place  we  was  goin*  to, 
was  goin'  to  board  at  the  best  hotel  in 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  When 
I  got  here,  says  I,  "  Where  is  the  river  ?" 

"There,"  says  Tom.  "Can't  you  see 
it  ?    Runs  right  past  the  hotel." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  dirty  little  mud 
puddle  ?"  says  I.  (It  was  so  narrow  you 
could  most  step  across  it  an'  a  bullfrog 
wadin'  in  it  wouldn't  wet  his  chin  whis- 
kers. The  water  was  black  an'  muddy.) 
"  Is  that  the  beautiful  Red  River  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Tom,  "  it  isn't  the 
Hudson  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  it's  a 
picturesque  little  stream." 


"  Picturesque  !  "  I  said.  "  A  mighty 
fine  picture  it  makes.  All  I  can  see  is 
a  muddy  stream  crawlin'  past  an  Irish- 
man's shanty  and  two  empty  beer  bar- 
rels with  a  little  grass  growin'  round 
'em." 

He  had  told  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  before  I  come  that  he  did  think  he 
would  have  to  get  the  room  cleaned  and 
whitewashed  as  his  wife  was  rather  no- 
tional. So  when  we  got  here  the  carpet 
had  been  taken  up ;  the  planks  an'  saw- 
horses  was  still  in  the  room  ;  the  lookin' 
glass  an'  furniture  had  dabs  of  white- 
wash all  over  them ;  the  stove  was 
settin'  out  on  the  front  veranda.  I  set 
down  an'  bawled.  Tom  said :  "  Of 
course  you  have  to  cry,  Maria ;  but 
you'd  better  be  careful  what  you  say. 
There's  lots  of  people  waitin'  for  a  place 
to  sleep  who  would  be  glad  enough  to 
get  this  room.     We've  got  the  parlor." 

I  sent  for  the  landlord  and  I  says, 
tryin'  to  speak  pleasant :  "  It's  rather 
chilly  an'  uncomfortable  here.  Can't 
you  have  these  saw-horses  taken  out 
(the  plasterers  had  run  a  plank  right 
thro'  a  light  of  glass  in  the  window) 
and  have  the  stove  set  up  ? " 

"Jest  as  well  as  not,"  says  old  Hi.  "  I 
never  thought  of  it." 

When  it  dried  up  a  little  our  Minnie 
went  outdoors  to  play  and  the  first 
thing  fell  head-first  into  a  mud  puddle. 
Our  trunks  hadn't  come  and  I  had  to 
put  her  to  bed  while  her  clothes  was 
gettin'  dry.  I  sat  down  by  the  stove 
with  one  of  Tom's  largest  handker- 
chiefs an'  began  to  squall  again.  Old 
Hi  come  in  to  see  if  I  wanted  anything. 

"Cryin',  eh?"  says  he,  in  a  cheerful 
tone. 

"Yes,  I'm  a-cryin*,"  I  says,  defiant, 
"  an'  I'm  a-cryin'  good,  too  !  " 

"That's  nothin',"  says  Hi.  "All the 
women  cry  when  they  first  get  here ; 
but  in  'bout  two  weeks  they  find  Bingo 
is  a  Paradise  on  earth." 

Tom's  handkerchief  was  soppin'  wet 
by  this  time,  so  I  held  up  an'  asked  Hi 
if  he  couldn't  send  in  the  chambermaid. 
Hi  said  they  hadn't  got  no  chamber- 
maid, but  he'd  send  in  the  girl ;  he'd 
never  thought  of  it. 

So  in  she  come — Line  Beardsley,  that  , 
you  jes'  now  see  ridiu'L^^g  Jfetj^t^gfc^ji^gle 
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prettiest  little  piece,  with  brown  hair 
a-curlin'  over  a  saucy  little  head  that 
was  never  still  a  moment,  but  tipped 
on  one  side  or  other  or  twisted  round  for 
all  the  world  like  a  robin's  or  a  red 
squirrel's,  an'  big  blue  eyes  dancin'  an' 
laughin'  generally,  like  the  blue  sky 
lookin*  back  at  itself  from  a  trout 
stream ;  then  again,  when  she  seemed 
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to  remember  something,  clouded  an' 
gloomy,  like  the  brook  in  the  shade  of 
the  alders  an'  willows.  Says  she  :  "  Pm 
the  girl ! " 

She  made  up  the  bed  clean  an* 
washed  out  the  bowl  an'  pitcher,  though 
it  didn't  do  much  good,  for  the  clean 
water  she  brought  in  was  muddy  an' 
left  everything  black.  When  I  scolded 
about  it  Tom  said :  "  Of  course,  there 
is  some  sediment." 

"  Sediment !  "  said  I,  "  you  could  plant 
potatoes  in  your  water  pitcher  !  " 

Next  day  I  got  my  trunks,  the  sun 


came  out  beautiful  an'  Line  an' 
I  scrubbed  the  room  an'  blacked  the 
stove  an'  got  things  clean.  I  could 
soon  get  anything  reasonable  out  of  Hi, 
an'  Line  would  work  her  pretty  fingers 
off  for  us,  though  she  did  seem  to 
be  greedy  for  the  tips  Tom  give  her. 

I  couldn't  understand  this.  It  didn't 
seem  natural  for  a  young,  fun-lovin'  girl, 
an'  she  never  spent 
any  on  dress  or  girl 
nonsense.  Lots  of 
times  the  other  girls 
would  go  off  to  some 
show  whether  Hi 
liked  it  or  not,  but 
Line  always  stayed 
an'  worked  when 
she  could  earn  an 
extra  dollar. 

I  chirked  up  after 
I'd  been  in  Bingo  a 
spell,  an'  began  to 
like  it ;  the  days  was 
so  long  an'  sunny  an' 
the  people  so  free- 
hearted an'  neigh- 
borly. All  of  the 
best  people  in  town 
called  on  me  with- 
out fuss  or  feath- 
ers or  flop.  But 
when  Tom  come  in, 
after  we'd  been  here 
about  six  months, 
an'  said  he'd  bought 
the  hotel  an'  was 
goin'  to  run  it  I  was 
mad ! 

"  Tom  Ackers," 
said  I,  "  I  'sposed 
you'd  seen  enough 
of  hotellin'  East 
(we'd  given  up  our 
hotel  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  before  comin' 
If  ever  there  was  a  mean,  hard. 


West) 

slavin',  comfortless  job  that  needed  the 
constitootion  of  Samson  an'  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  an'  the  patience  an'  long- 
sufferin'  of  Job,  it's  hotel-keepin'." 

Then  Tom  said  that  of  course  there 
was  some  unpleasantness  about  hotellin' 
East,  but  in  Bingo  folks  weren't  so 
notional  about  scrubbin'  the  verandas 
an'  such  things  if  they  could  only  eet 
square  meals  such  as  I  could  cook.  "I'll 
make  it  easy  for  you,  Maria  ;  I'll  see  to 
hirin'  the  girls  an'  lookin'  after  the  din- 
in'-room  " 
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Then  I  did  fire  up  and  give  him  Hail 
Columbia.  "  If  I  am  goin'  again  into 
hotellin*,  Tom,"  I  said,  "  you  can  tend  to 
the  ofl&ce  an'  the  livery  an'  the  out-door 
work,  but  rU  hire  my  own  girls.  Some 
of  them  specimens  you  hired  East " 

"Of  course,"  Tom  interrupted,  "it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  hire  your  own 
girls,  Maria  ;  you're  so  confounded  par- 
ticular an'  then  you  won't  be  eternally 
blamin'  me." 

"  Then,"  says  I,  gettin'  interested,  for 
I'd  more'n  once  thought  how  Td  run 
that  Bingo  hotel,  "  I'll  take  Line  Beards- 
ley  for  the  first  one." 

"  Do  you  think  you'd  better  ?"  asked 
Tom  lookin'  dubious.  "  You  know 
there's  lots  of  Bingo  folks  don't  speak 
to  her  since  her  father  disgraced  him- 
self, an'  I  mean  to  make  my  hotel 
high-toned." 

I  kept  in,  but  I  said  in  a  resolute  tone 
Tom  knew  there  was  no  dodgin':  "  I 
shall  hire  Line  Beardsley,  Tom  Ackers, 
an'  what's  more,  I'll 
take  her  out  of  the  dish- 
pan  an'  washtub  where 
she  is  now  more'n  half 
the  time." 

"  I'd  go  slow,"  says 
Tom    getting    anxious.  .  _ 

"Hi  didn't  keep  only 
two  girls,  a  cook  an' 
Line,  an*  we've  got  to 
keep  down  expenses." 

"  Keep  down  expenses 
in  your  hostler  an'  your 
'bus-driver  an'  your  oth- 
er hired  man  !  " — bein' 
mortal  sure  Tom  could 
never  get  along  with 
fewer  than  three  men  to 
wait  on  him.  "  I  know 
how  hotels  should  be 
run  as  well  as  the  next 
one  an'  if  /  run  this 
one  it's  goin*  to  be  run 
decent." 

"  Seems  to  me,"  says 
Tom  with  a  sickly 
smile, "  you're  takin'  this 
mean,  slavin',  comfort- 
less, thankless  job  off 'n  my  hands,  Maria. " 

I  give  in  then  with  a  laugh.  "But 
you  know,"  says  I,  a-weighin'  him  in  my 
mental  stillyards,  "that  after  all  the 
years  you've  been  in  the  business  you 
don't  know  as  much  about  it  as  a  red 
hen.  So  you'd  better  tend  to  the  man  part 
of  it  an'  let  me  an'  Line  run  the  rest." 


"  Maria,"  says  he  lookin'  uneasy,  "  you 
talk  about  Line  Beardsley  as  if  she  was 
the  social  equal  (how  he  did  roll  out 
them  two  words  n  of  any  one  in  Bingo. 
There's  lots  of  folks  won't  have  her  in 
their  houses  since  her  father  took  that 
jewelry." 

That  made  me  wax  furious :  "  Line 
Beardsley  is  prettier  an'  smarter  than 
any  girl  in  Bingo.  She  don't  trouble 
people  who  don't  want  her  in  their 
houses,  neither.  Do  you  think,"  I  said, 
my  voice  comin'  out  very  emphatical  an' 
indignant,  "  it  is  fair  an'  Christian  to  re- 
fuse her  work  'cause  her  father  stole 
things  an*  died  in  prison  ?  It's  enough 
to  make  the  hair  stand  up  on  the  head 
of  a  graven  image  to  think  how  that 
poor  child  tried  to  get  sewin'  an'  writin' 
an*  school-teachin'  here  in  Bingo,  an' 
nobody  would  give  her  even  a  place  in 
a  store  till  old  Hi  took  her  in  to  be  gen- 
eral scrubgirl !  But  since  she's  got  to 
be  a  hired  girl — a  delicate  little  thing 
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like  her — she's  goin'  to  have  it  easier 
now  /  run  this  hotel.  She  shall  be 
chambermaid  an'  dinin'-room  girl." 

"She'll  like  that,"  says  Tom  as  sar- 
castic as  he  dared,  "  for  dinin'-room  girls 
get  more  tips." 

I  knew  Line  did  look  after  the  dollars 
very  sharp,  but  Ton^w^^^^enough^s^t^^. 
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closer,  so  I  told  him  that  the  Bible  said 
somethin'  about  doctors  gettin'  rid  of 
their  own  ailments,  an'  I  hoped  Line 
would  get  lots  of  tips.  "  I'm  goin'  to 
raise  her  wages,  too,"  said  I.  "  JBi  give 
her  three  dollars  a  week  an'  I  will  give 
her  three  and  a  half." 

Tom  looked  struck,  but  he  saw  I 
wasn't  in  a  mood  for  small  potatoes  bus- 
iness, an'  went  out  mutterin'  some- 
thin*  about  givin'  Line  a  peacock  feather 
duster  for  the  bedrooms  an'  a  brass 
band  to  play  in  the  dinin'-room. 

For  all  his  talk  Tom  liked  Line  as 
well  as  I  did.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Rains- 
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ford  that  afternoon  ;  the  hostler  wasn't 
about,  an'  some  fifteen  minutes  after 
this  talk  I  came  by  the  kitchen  window, 
an'  saw  Tom  come  in  where  Line  was 
peelin'  potatoes,  an*  toss  her  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  to  hitch  up  the  horses  for  him. 
When  he  saw  me  he  said  :  "  Of  course 
I've  always  said  Line  could  hitch  up  a 
team  quicker'n  better'n  most  men." 

Hain't  I  told  you  yet  that  story  about 
Line's  father  ?  The  thing  happened  two 
years  before  I  came  to  Bingo.  Line's 
father  was  the  expressman,  a  rollicking, 
generous  fellow  who  wouldn'  hurt  a  fly. 
Everybody  liked  him  an'  supposed  he 
was  as  honest  as  the  church-steeple,  but 
he  would    drink   too  much   once  in  a 


while.  Line  was  awful  faithful  when  he 
got  on  a  spree  an*  used  to  drive  to  the 
train  for  the  express  an'  tend  to  things 
like  a  little  brick.  Her  mother  was 
dead,  an'  her  father  an'  she  thought  all 
creation  of  each  other.  Line  wa'n't  but 
sixteen,  but  I've  heard  she  was  the 
prettiest  little  witch  that  ever  kept  half 
the  fellows  in  town  settin*  up  nights  to 
think  about  her.  The  only  one  she 
cared  for  was  Frank  Wilcox.  One  night 
there  was  to  be  a  dance  up  to  the  hotel 
an'  Line  had  promised  to  go  with  him. 
Her  father  got  to  drinkin'  that  very 
afternoon  an*  Line  felt  as  if  she'd  ought 
to  stay  home  an'  see  to  things,  but  Dave 
Beardsley  never  got  into  rows,  an'  she 
thought  it  wouldn't  matter  if  she  didn't 
go  to  the  ten-o'clock  train  for  once.  She 
could  get  the  express  in  the  momin*  an' 
she'd  'lotted  on  this  dance  for  more'n  a 
week.  (She  told  me  about  this  when 
she  was  a-workin'  at  the  hotel.)  Line 
would  rather  dance  than 
eat  any  day.  She'd  made 
a  new  clover-sprig  muslin 
an'  had  set  her  heairt  right 
down  on  wearin'  it  to  that 
dance.  Anybody  that  had 
ever  seen  Line  would 
know  she'd  look  like  a 
prairie  rose  in  it.  So  off 
Line  went  to  the  dance. 
She  left  her  father  in  the 
office  middlin'  full,  but 
he'd  promised  her  to  stay 
there  an*  not  to  drink  any 
more,  an'  when  Line  come 
home  everythin'  seemed 
all  right. 

Now  there  was  a  poor 
widow  woman  here  in  Bin- 
go, who  had  a  rich  brother 
East  that  hadn't  done  a  thing  for  her  all 
his  life,  but  when  he  up  an'  died  he  left 
her  some  jewelry  valued  at  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars.  That's  just  like 
some  folks.  This  jewelry  I  was  a-tellin' 
you  about  was  sent  on  by  express  to  this 
widow  woman  by  her  lawyer  East  an' 
must  have  got  to  Bingo  the  very  night 
of  the  hotel  hop.  It  didn't  reach  the 
Widow  Clark  an'  she  begun  to  make  in- 
quiries. It  was  traced  to  the  Bingo  of- 
nce,  an'  a  week  later  Dave  Beardsley 
was  arrested  for  stealin'  it.  He  pro- 
tested he  was  as  innocent  as  Line's 
seven-toed  cat,  but  things  looked  black 
for  him,  for  it  was  proved  clear  as  water 
that  the  package  camejIiQi^h^t'^afficev^lc 
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the  station  master  swore  that  Dave  come, 
drivin'  up  his  horse  an'  wagon  as  usual, 
an'  that  he  give  him  the  bundles  an*  had 
noticed  that  very  package.  He  said 
that  Dave  had  his  hat  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes  an'  didn't  say  nothin',  but 
though  'twas  dark  an*  rainy  he'd  swear 
to  recog^izin'  Dave's  rubber  coat  when 
the  light  from  his  lantern  fell  upon  him; 
it  was  gray  with  red  stripes,  an'  not 
another  like  it  in  Bingo. 

Dave  and  Line  swore  they'd  never 
seen  the  package.  Every  one  knew  Line 
was  at  the  dance  ;  but  her  father  didn't 
have  no  defense,  for  all  he  could  say  was 
he'd  been  on  a  spree  an'  couldn't  re- 
member whether  he'd  been  at  the  station 
or  not ;  but  they  could  search  him  an' 
his  place.  Come  to  look,  they  found 
Dave's  rubber  coat  hangin'  there  all 
mud  (that  night  was  wet  an'  muddy  an' 
if  he'a  been  to  the  station  he'd  been  be- 
spattered) an'  tucked  away  in  an  inside 
pocket  was  a  cuff  button  made  out  of  a 
blue  sapphire  stone  carved  into  a  Venus's 
head  an'  set  in  gold.  Mrs.  Clark  recog- 
nized this  as  one  of  a  pair  her  father 
used  to  have  which  had  come  down  to 
her  brother.  To  clinch  the  thing  still 
tighter,  the  wrapper  of  the  package, 
directed  to  Mrs.  Susan  G.  Clark,  was 
found  hid  behind  the  counter. 

Dave  was  put  in  jail  in  a  jiffy,  though 
he  still  declared  he  knew  nothin'  about 
it,  an'  Line  cried  an'  took  on.  She  said 
a  strange  man  had  been  there  that  day 
ridin'  a  gray  horse.  She  looked  over 
the  banisters  (they  lived  over  the  office) 
an'  saw  him  plain  and  heard  him  ask 
her  father  something  about  a  package 
an'  then  get  on  his  horse  an'  ride  off. 
She  b'lieved  he  took  the  jewels,  but  no- 
body else  had  noticed  him — 'twas  court 
week  an'  lots  of  strangers  in  town — an' 
folks  thought  she  made  up  the  story  to 
shield  her  father.  The  express  company 
was  tearin'  mad  because,  of  course,  they 
was  held  responsible,  an'  they  stirred  up 
all  Bingo  'gainst  Dave,  an'  they  won- 
dered an'  wondered  what  he  could  have 
done  with  them  jewels,  for  they  couldn't 
find  nothin'  but  that  one  stone  for  all 
their  pryin*  an'  ransackin'.  An'  whether 
it  was  because  Dave  knew  he'd  lose  his 
position  whether  the  robbery  was  proved 
against  him  or  not,  I  don't  know,  or 
whether  it  was  the  disgrace  an'  shame, 
but  he'd  smuggled  a  revolver  into  prison 
with  him  an'  ended  the  matter  by  blow- 
in'  his  brains  out. 


Poor  Line's  heart  was  most  broke. 
She  used  up  all  the  money  they  had  in 
buyin'  a  lot  in  the  Bingo  cemetery — 
and  there  was  some  that  said  that  Dave- 
hadn't  ought  to  be  buried  there  at  alL 
Then  she  sold  her  furniture  an'  things^ 
—even  her  pet  mustang,  Clip,  that  she 
loved  next  to  her  father.  Line  had  rode 
ever  since  she  was  a  baby  an'  spent 
more'n  half  her  time  on  Clip's  back 
tearin'  round  the  country.  Judge  Pe- 
ters has  told  me  more'n  once  that  Line 
had  been  the  best  dancer,  the  best  rider 
an'  the  crack  pistol-shot  of  Bingo  ever 
since  she  was  knee-high  to  a  grasshop- 
per. She  had  a  target  in  their  yard  an' 
was  forever  practicin'.  But  she  had  to 
give  up  all  them  pleasures  now  an'  look 
for  work.  She  tried  everything,  but 
there  was  such  an  unholy  an'  bitter 
feelin'  against  her  father — for  the  wid- 
ow was  havin'  no  end  of  trouble  gettin' 
her  money  from  the  express  company, 
havin'  lost  the  receipt  her  lawyer  sent 
her,  an'  the  company  holdin'  off  on 
one  pretext  an'  another  more'n  eight 
months  before  they  paid  Mrs.  Clark  a 
cent — that  no  one  would  give  Line  a 
place.  Frank  Wilcox  helped  her  all 
she'd  let  him  an'  wanted  to  marry  her 
off-hand,  but  Line's  prouder  than  Luci- 
fer an*  though  she  said  she'd  never  love 
any  one  but  Frank  she  wouldn't  marry 
him  while  her  father's  name  was  dis- 
graced. He  pleaded  with  her,  but 
'twan't  no  use.  When  Line  set  that 
number  one  foot  of  hers  down  she 
wouldn't  budge  an  inch.  Finally  she 
got  a  place  in  the  hotel  an'  here  she 
stayed.  She  didn't  seem  to  care  how 
hard  she  worked  an'  was  glad  to  be  near 
Clip.    Hi  had  bought  him  for  his  livery. 

That  Clip  of  hers  (she's  got  him  back 
now)  is  a  pretty  mustang.  He's  a  bright 
buckskin  with  a  dark  stripe  runnin'  the 
whole  length  of  his  back  into  his  mane 
an'  tail,  which  are  dark  an'  heavy.  Such 
keen,  fiashin'  eyes  as  he  has !  Line 
says  they're  blue,  but  I  never  got  near 
enough  to  him  to  tell,  for  I  was  always 
'fraider'n  a  cat  of  his  dancin'  little  heels 
an'  skittish  ways.  I've  seen  him  throw 
lots  of  men,  but  Line  could  do  anything 
with  him.  She  took  most  all  the  care 
of  him  while  she  was  at  the  hotel  an' 
never  charged  a  cent  extra  for  it — the 
only  thing  she  did  for  nothing,  for  Line 
was  awful  fond  of  money  though  what 
she  did  with  it  was  a  mysterious  mys- 
tery.    She  loved  CHp,  thoufifh!..  V\ 
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seen  her  stand  an'  watch  that  horse  gal- 
lop away  with  some  man,  an'  there'd 
be  such  a  wistful  look  in  her  blue  eyes  ; 
an*  Tve  heard  lots  of  nights  she'd  get 
up  an*  go  out  to  Clip's  stable  an'  put  her 
head  on  him  an'  thinkin'  of  her  father 
an'  her  home,  an'  cry  till  her  eyes  would 
be  red  as  fire  the  next  day. 

We  soon  had  all  the  custom  of  Bingo 
at  our  hotel.  When  Bingo  was  bein' 
boomed  the  biggest  every  bedroom 
would  be  full  an'  cots  put  out  in  the 
parlor  an'  office  an'  halls  for  strangers 
to  sleep  on.  Line  worked  with  me  as 
faithful  as  the  sun.  I  set  great  store  by 
her,  for  I  could  depend  on  her  to  do 
things  an'  didn't  have  to  follow  her 
round  as  if  she  was  a  baby  at  a  cir- 
cus. The  other  girls  would  go  fuddling 
round  an'  not  accomplish  a  thing.  That 
Nellie  Marsh  I  had  to  watch  every 
minute.  Wait  on  tables !  Everything 
she  touched  she  left  in  a  muss,  an' 
whenever  a  man  came  into  the  hotel 
she  got  perfectly  betwaddled.  But 
there  was  no  betwaddling  Line.  She'd 
wait  on  tables  as  spry  as  a  cricket, 
lookin'  sweet  enough  to  eat ;  the  men 
would  stare  at  her  an'  try  to  catch  her 
eye  an'  compliment  her  up  ;  but  she 
held  herself  like  a  climbin'rose  above 
them  an'  though  she'd  give  them  plen- 
ty of  saucy  words  an'  smiles,  'twas  only 
to  get  at  their  pocketbooks.  That  girl 
did  gather  in  the  most  tips  of  any  girl 
I  ever  had,  partly  because  she  was  so 
pretty  an*  smart  an*  partly  because  she 
was  so  obligin',  an'  though  she  never 
asked  or  hinted  for  anythmg,  somehow 
the  quarters  and  half-dollars  an'  whole 
dollars  came  out  of  the  men's  pockets 
an'  went  into  hers  like  magic.  But  not 
one  of  the  men  who  stopped  here  for  a 
few  days  or  weeks  while  they  was  pros- 
pectin'  nor  any  of  the  regular  board- 
ers could  so  much  as  touch  her  hand. 
They  used  to  tease  her  to  go  to  ride 
with  them,  or  to  some  show,  or  after 
ice-cream,  but  Line  kept  just  as  proud 
an'  offish  as  a  deer.  She  refused  every- 
thing but  money  an'  that  she  took  only 
for  some  service  so  she  could  feel  she 
earned  it.  She  must  have  made  as 
much  as  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  week 
lots  of  times  with  her  wages  an'  the 
tips  she  ^ot ;  but  she  never  spent  a  cent 
that  wasn't  necessary.  If  she  hadn't 
been  pretty  she'd  have  looked  dowdy 
for  she  wore  only  cheap  calicoes  ;  but 
she    washed    an'  starched    an'    ironed 


these  as  if  they  was  the  finest  organ- 
dies an'  made  them  to  fit  her  trim  little 
figure  like  a  duck's  foot  in  the  mud. 
She  wouldn't  let  me  give  her  a  thing 
but  some  old  dresses  of  mine.  She 
made  6ver  a  blue  cashmere  real  tasty 
for  Sundays.  I  asked  her  once  or  twice 
why  she  didn't  get  some  pretty  clothes, 
but  I  didn't  dare  say  much,  for  Line 
had  considerable  temper  an'  resented 
any  interferin'  in  her  affairs.  The  girls 
was  all  jealous  because  the  men  took 
so  much  notice  of  her,  an'  I  know  I 
was  partial  to  her,  but  how  could  I  help 
bein'  when  she  did  so  much  better  than 
the  whole  caboodle  of  them  an'  didn't 
talk  me  blind  either  ? 

Line  didn't  seem  to  care  to  make 
friends ;  she  never  went  out  except  to 
church  an'  to  walk.  Frank  Wilcox 
used  to  come  to  the  hotel  to  fee  her 
an'  beg  her  to  take  things  easier  an' 
go  out  with  him  ;  but  I've  heard  Line 
tell  him  more'n  fifty  times  (they  never 
stopped  their  talk  for  me,  knowin*  I 
loved  them  both  as  if  they  had  been  my 
own  children)  —  I've  heard  her  say  : 
**  It's  no  use  for  you  to  care  for  me, 
Frank.  I  will  never  marry  you  nor 
accept  attentions  from  you  while  my 
father's  name  is  disgraced."  Then 
Frank  would  say  :  "  What  does  it  mat- 
ter. Line,  what  other  people  think  ? 
You  and  I  know  he  never  took  that 
jewelry.  I'm  gettin'  fair  wages  now. 
Why  won't  you  let  us  be  happy  to- 
gether?" But  Line's  number  one  foot 
would  come  down  an'  Frank  would 
go  away  sorrowful  an'  jealous  of  the 
men  Line  had  to  wait  on  at  the  hotel, 
though  I  told  him  over  an'  over  she 
wouldn't  let  one  of  them  come  within 
arm's  length  of  her. 

When  Line's  father  had  been  dead 
about  five  years  (an'  she'd  worked  a 
year  for  old  Hi,  an'  for  me  about  three), 
it  was  court  week,  an'  among  other 
strangers,  a  thin,  sandy-haired  fellow 
came  in  to  dinner.  He  had  mean,  sly 
eyes  an'  a  mouth  that  wasn't  pleasant, 
the  upper  lip  havin'  a  queer  little  lift  to 
it  that  showed  his  teeth  in  a  peculiar 
way,  an'  one  tooth  was  broken  square 
off  just  there.  I  was  standin'  in  the 
dinin'-room,  watchin'  to  see  that  every- 
thing went  smooth,  an'  he  took  a  look 
round  at  the  girls ;  then  he  beckoned  to 
me  :  "  Send  that  pretty  girl  to  wait  pn 
me,"  he  says,  takin'  out  a  gold  dollar  an' 

layin*   it  by  the  side  of  his  plate. 
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whispered  to  Line  :  "  You'd  better  wait 
on  him  right  up  to  the  handle,  for  he's 
goin'  to  be  liberal." 

Line  looked  pleased  an'  started  for 
his  table.  She  come  up,  a  white  napkin 
thrown  over  her  arm,  but  catchin'  sight 
of  him  her  face  changed.  A  puzzled 
look  came  into  her  eyes;  the  pink  faded 
out  of  her  cheeks ;  a  determined  line 
settled  on  her  girlish  lips,  an'  a  white, 
decided  flash  swept  over  her  face.  He 
hadn't  seen  her  turn  white,  for  he  had 
been  lookin'  down  at  her  little  feet,  an' 
when  he  looked  up  the  color  had  all 
come  back;  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  her, 
curious  to  know  what  ailed  her.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  he  was  some  fellow 
that  had  been  there  before  an'  had  tried 
to  make  love  to  her,  for  I  knew  she'd 
been  blazin'  mad  at  more'n  one. 

Line  waited  on  this  fellow  good  ;  she 
never  took  her  eyes  off  him  an'  talked 
away  to  him  quite  lively,  watchin'  him 
ea^er  an'  listenin'  to  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  I  couldn't  think  what  had  got 
into  the  girl.  I  didn't  think  she  coula 
be  losin*  her  head  over  this  lank,  homely 
fellow.  When  he  finished  dinner  he 
slid  that  gold  dollar  along  the  table  to 
Line  an'  she  up  an'  answered  :  **^Keep 
your  money,  sir." 

You  could  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  fly's  wing  I  was  so  took  back,  for 
no  one  ever  saw  Line  refuse  a  tip  be- 
fore if  'twa'n't  more  than  five  cents. 
He  said  she'd  better  take  it,  but  off  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  with  her  head  in 
the  air,  an'  a  tray  of  his  dishes. 

He  stayed  most  all  day  on  the  hotel 
piazza,  smokin'  an'  readin'  a  newspaper, 
an*  Line  did  act  possessed.  Her  mind 
wasn't  on  her  work  an'  every  little 
while  she  was  dartin'  into  the  ofiice  or 
out'n  the  hotel  veranda  on  some  ex- 
cuse, anything  to  be  near  him.  When 
he  come  in  to  supper  Line  was  at  his 
table  quicker'n  a  wink  an'  she  talked 
with  him  more  than  she  did  with  most 
strangers.  I  never  dreamed  she  couia 
slight  her  work  as  she  did  that  night ; 
she  just  whewed  around  after  supper 
an'  got  her  glasses  an'  silver  washea  an' 
her  tables  set  an'  didn't  more'n  half  do 
it  either !  Then  she  slid  up  to  her 
room  an'  in  a  few  minutes  come  down 
in  that  blue  cashmere  an'  a  sailor  hat 
that  didn't  cost  fifty  cents,  but  made 
her*look  like  a  saucy  blue  momin'-glory; 
an'  first  I  knew  she  was  walkin'  across 
the  road  with  that  sandy-haired  fellow. 


She  sat  down  on  a  rock  in  plain  sight  of 
the  hotel,  an'  he  stood  talkin'  to  her 
while  she  listened  as  if  he  spoke  pearls 
an'  diamonds.  I  was  struck.  Tom 
came  along,  lookin'  uneasy,  an'  says : 
"  Who's  that  with  Line  ?  All  the  boys 
are  askin'.  Thought  she  never  went 
out  with  fellows." 

I  was  all  stirred  up  about  it  myself, 
but  it  riled  me  to  have  the  boys  notice 
it,  so  I  says  :  "  I  guess  Line's  got  a  right 
to  go  off  on  a  rock  with  a  fellow  if  she 
wants  to,  an'  it's  none  of  the  boys'  busi- 
ness. She's  goin'  it  open  enough  :  don't 
take  him  off  to  no  lovers'  walk  like  that 
Nellie  Marsh  would  !  " 

Pretty  soon  in  came  Frank  Wilcox  in 
a  rage  an'  a  new  hat  which  made  him 
look  handsome.  "  Who's  that  with  Line, 
Mrs.  Ackers?"  I  saw  he  was  pretty 
mad  and  ragin',  but  I  got  him  cooled 
down,  tellin'  him  he  knew  Line  didn't 
care  two  straws  for  any  one  but  him  an' 
I  guessed  he  could  trust  her  across  the 
road  with  another  fellow ;  and  then  in 
walked  the  little  witch  herself,  her  eyes 
shinin'  triumphant  an'  the  red  comin' 
an'  goin'  in  her  cheeks.  "  Oh,  Frank," 
she  cried,  "  I'm  so  glad  you  are  here !  " 
Then  she  asked  me  coaxin'  if  I  wouldn't 
go  away  a  little  while  and  let  her  see 
Frank  there  in  my  sitting-room  for 
she'd  got  something  to  tell  him.  I  went 
over  to  see  Mis'  Greenway's  baby  that 
had  the  yellow  janders  and  when  I 
come  back  Line  looked  happy  an'  Frank 
had  his  arm  around  her,  so  I  knew 
they'd  made  up  if  there'd  been  any 
flare-up  about  that  sandy-haired  fellow. 

About  one  o'clock  that  night  I  was 
waked  up  by  a  noise  an*  when  I  sat  up 
dazed  I  heard  some  one  poundin'  on  the 
door  an'  shoutin'  "Thieves! "  an'  "Burg- 
lars!" an'  "The  safe's  robbed!"  Tom 
yelled  back,  "Fire!"  "Put  'em  out!" 
"  Murder!  "  an'  "  Hold  him;  I'm  a-com- 
in' ! "  an'  "  Where's  the  perlice  ? "  an' 
"Turn  on  the  fire-alarm!"  "Send  for  the 
Sheriff!  "  and  a  dozen  such  crazy  things. 
I  slipped  on  my  black  an'  white  wrapper 
hindside  before  an'  run  out  of  the  room 
after  Tom,  an'  that  very  minute  that 
sandy-haired  fellow  came  runnin'  down 
the  hall.  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes 
go  kitin'  past  Tom,  who  was  too  dazed 
to  stop  him,  without  no  hat  nor  coat  on. 
Tim  Purdy,  the  porter,  who  slept  in  a 
little  room  off  the  office  an'  Line 
Beardsley  herself  come  up  the  stairs 
after  him  like  mad.   ^^Joft  ol^tl^oardgs  ^. 
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had  their  heads  out  of  their  doors  by 
this  time  an*  that  sandy-haired  fellow 
run  past  them  as  if  afraid  of  his  life. 
Jim  Purdy  would  have  got  him  sure  if 
a  big  burly  man,  who  slept  in  number 
nine,  hadn't  reached  out  his  arms  an* 
grabbed  Jim,  thinkin*  he  was  the  thief, 
an'  the  sandy-haired  fellow,  seein*  an 
open  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  run 
through  it  an'  escaped.  Now  this  was 
Line's  room.  She'd  always  put  in  the 
bargains  when  we  hired  her  that  she 
was  to  have  a  room  to  herself,  so  I'd 
given  her  a  little  one  at  the  end  of  the 
second-story  hall  lookin'  out  on  the 
back  shed.  Line  came  up  a-pantin'  an' 
seein'  which  way  he  went  she  run  on 
into  her  room  followed  by  us  all.  The 
window  was  up  an'  the  burglar  gone. 
Line  stopped  as  if  she'd  been  shot. 

"Oh,  the  villain!"  she  cried.  "He's 
taken  my  money  too — ^my  leather  bag 
with  all  the  money  I've  earned! " 

We  didn't  more'n  half  understand 
what  she  meant.  Some  thought  she'd 
gone  crazy  from  fright,  but  I  knew  Line 
wasn't  one  of  the  crazy  kind.  She  had 
been  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  to  think 
he'd  got  away  from  her,  but  now  she 
found  out  he'd  stole  her  money  too,  she 
was  like  a  ragin'  tiger. 

"  Hell  never  get  off  with  that  money 
alive! "  she  said.  She  pulled  open  the 
washstand  drawer  an'  took  out  a  little 
revolver  and  before  any  of  us  knew 
what  she  was  up  to  she'd  run  down  to 
the  stables  as  if  she  had  wings — and  we 
all  cut  after  her  like  so  many  sheep. 

"  Trix  is  gone  !  "  cried  Line,  lookin' 
in  the  first  stable,  "  but  Clip's  here.  He's 
left  the  best  horse!"  she  cried  exult- 
antly an'  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it  that  little  daredevil  had  Clip  "all 
saddled  an'  bridled  an'  fit  for  the  fight  " 
an'  was  gallopin'  off  like  mad  in  the  di- 
rection she'd  noticed  Trix's  hoof-prints 
in  the  clay  mud,  callin'  to  the  rest  to 
"  Come  on  1 "  The  men  woke  up  ^er  a 
spell  an'  soon  had  every  horse  in  them 
stables  rigged  up  in  some  kind  of  shape 
an'  was  a-ridin'  c>ff  after  Line. 

The  alarm  was  given  an'  the  Sheriff  he 
come  on  a  good  mustang  an'  Frank  Wil- 
cox he  come  on  'another  an'  I  declare 
for  it  if  every  man  an'  horse  an'  mule 
an'  donkey  in  Bingo  wasn't  out  after 
them  !  I  was  scairt  to  pieces  an'  awful 
anxious  over  Line,  but  I  laughed  fit  to 
split  as  we  women  set  on  them  hotel 
steps  a-shiverin'  an'  cryin'  an'  watched 


that  procession  go  by.  Big  horses  with 
little  thin  men  on  them  an'  little  horses 
with  big,  pussy  men ;  horses  so  stiff  they 
could  scarcely  walk  with  boys  hardly 
grown  out  of  dresses  a-top  of  them  ;  all 
the  lame,  foundered,  spavined  creatures 
that  ever  neighed  with  the  rag-taggle 
of  Bingo  on  them  filed  past  them  hotel 
steps.  It  was  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lark 
for  the  boys  an*  they  kept  stringin' 
along  for  more'n  an  hour,  stoppin'  to 
ask,  "  Which  way  did  the  burglars  go  ?" 
an'  "  Wherd  is  the  fire  ? "  an*  "  Whose 
wife  has  been  run  off  with  ? "  All  the 
men  an'  mules  an*  mustangs  were  off 
after  that  burglar  an*  Line,  an'  all  the 
women  an'  children  left  behind  came 
flockin*  up  to  them  hotel  steps  an'  of  all 
the  stories  I  ever  heard  !  Some  thought 
there  was  an  earthquake  an'  a  cyclone 
an'  some  thought  we  was  all  murdered  ; 
some  said  the  Indians  had  been  a-mas- 
sacreeing  us  an'  some  that  a  gang  of 
brigands  had  abducted  Line.  One  wom- 
an said  as  how  she'd  been  told  that  / 
had  left  Tom  an*  the  hotel  an*  eloped 
with  another  man  on  a  rope-ladder  an'  a 
mustang.  I  looked  dignified  in  spite  of 
havin  my  wrapper  buttons  an*  fnlls  be- 
hind ^n*  Tom's  striped  shirt  pinned 
round  my  neck,  havin'  taken  it  for  my 
shoulder-cape  in  my  flurry  (I  ain't  one 
of  these  women  who  can*t  look  dignified 
unless  they  have  a  Paisley  shawl  an'  kid 
gloves  on  !)  and  said,  "  Any  one  with  two 
average-sized  grains  of  sense  in  her 
head  would  know  better  than  to  believe 
that  a  woman  of  my  age  and  averdu- 
paws  would  swing  out  of  a  window  on  a 
rope-ladder  an'  go  elopin*  off  on  a  pesky 
mustang,  let  alone  leavin*  a  good  agree- 
able business  like  hotellin*  an*  the  best 
an*  easiest-goin*  husband.  East  or  West !" 

The  rest  of  that  night  wore  away  an' 
daylight  dawned  an*  broad  momin*  be- 
fore they  come — Tom,  an*  the  Sheriff,  an* 
Judge  Peters,  an*  Dr.  Mudson,  an*  the 
new  minister,  an*  Lawyer  Stevens,  an* 
Frank  Wilcox,  an*  Line  bringin*  the 
burglar  with  them  ;  an*  after  them  all, 
that  valiant  company  that  had  gone  out 
to  meet  them  (some  of  them  hadn*t  got 
more'n  a  mile  from  Bingo  !)  After  a 
little  we  heard  the  whole  story  an'  be- 
tween Tom  an*  the  Sheriff  an*  Frank  an* 
Line  they  told  it  just  like  a  story-book. 

Line  said  she  hadn*t  been  in  bed  yet, 
but  was  settin'  in  her  room  when  she 
heard  a  noise  from  the  office.     She  run 

down  the  side  stairs  into  the  office  an'    . 
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there  was  the  safe  opened  an'  that  lank, 
sandy-haired  fellow  Duttonin'  the  money 
an*  papers  into  his  vest  pockets.  She 
grabbed  him  by  the  coat-tails  an' 
screamed,  but  he  slipped  off  his  coat  an' 
made  for  the  front  door.  While  he  w^ 
a- try  in'  to  unbolt  it  Line  screamed  so 
loud  that  Jim  Purdy  woke  up  an'  come 
out  of  his  room.  The  burglar  see  him 
a-comin'  for  him  ;  Line  stood  in  front  of 
the  door  leadin'  to  the  dinin'-room,  so 
he  turned  an'  cut  off  upstairs,  thinkin', 
I  s'pose,  he'd  get  out  some  other  way.  I 
see  him  myself  run  through  the  hall  like 
a  white-head  an'  into  Line's  room, 
where  he  got  out  the  window,  ^abbin' 
her  money  as  he  went.  It  was  in  a  bag 
on  the  table  by  the  window.  She  had 
been  countin*  it  when  she  heard  him 
at  the  safe  in  the  office  an*  forgot  it  an' 
run  down,  leavin'  it  open  all  full  of  gold 
an'  silver — more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars !  We  never  could  make  the  hostler 
keep  them  stables  locked. 

When  Line  started  after  him  she  saw 
by  Trix's  hoof-prints  in  the  mud  that 
the  burglar  had  taken  the  road  to  Par- 
kerville  an'  there  was  an  early  momin' 
train  through  there  he'd  probably  try  to 
get.  He  had  taken  the  first  mustang  he 
come  to  an'  on  first  sight  she  showed  up 
for  more'n  Clip,  but  she  hadn't  Clip's 
lastin'  qualities,  an'  Line  knew  it,  so  she 
counted  on  overtaking  him.  He'd  got 
considerable  of  a  start,  but  Line  knew 
just  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  Clip,  an' 
he  seemed  glad,  she  said,  to  have  her  on 
his  back  again  an'  skimmed  over  the 
CTOund  like  a  swallow  over  a  mill-dam. 
Line  told  us  she  slipped  off  from  her 
horse  two  or  three  times  an'  traced  out 
Trix's  hoof-prints,  for  it  was  moonlight, 
an*  they  showed  plain  in  the  clayey  soil; 
but  they'd  gone  more'n  five  miles  before 
she  caught  sight  of  that  man.  Then 
she  come  out  on  a  great,  level  plain  an' 
see  him  way  ahead  of  her,  just  a  little 
movin'  speck.  It  was  a  wide  but  crook- 
ed road  here  for  five  miles  more,  then 
come  a  place  where  two  roads  branched 
off,  one  goin'  to  Parkerville  an*  one  to 
Somerset,  an*  he  could  get  the  momin* 
train  either  place  if  he  got  there  in  time. 
Line  rode  on  a  mile  further  keepin* 
him  in  sight,  but  she  didn't  gain  on  him 
so  fast  as  she  thought  she  ought  to  for 
he'd  seen  he  was  followed  an  was  urgin* 
on  Trix.  It  was  one  of  our  bright  moon- 
light nights,  an*  Dakota  moonlight  is 
the    finest  I   ever  saw   an)rwhere    for 


brightness  an*  clearness  an'  brilliancy. 
What  a  race  them  two  must  have  kept 
up  for  another  half  hour!  Line  said 
she  gained  on  him  steadily  now  for 
Trix  was  givin*  out,  an'  Line  come  near 
enough  to  see  he  was  the  very  man.  He 
saw  Line  folio  win'  him  an'  lashed  poor 
little  Trix,  swearin'  an*  yellin'  at  her,  so 
she  plucked  up  strength  an'  galloped  on 
for  her  life  an'  his.  Clip  had  his  little 
ears  back  an'  was  runnin'  like  a  deer 
with  no  sign  of  slackenin'  speed.  Still 
Line  began  to  fear  he  would  reach  that 
piece  of  woods  where  the  two  roads 
branched  off  before  she  could  catch  up 
with  him  an'  she  wouldn't  stand  so  fair 
a  chance  with  him  in  the  woods  as  on 
the  open  plain.  Line's  quicker'n  chain- 
lightning  an'  she  just  then  remembered 
a  short  cut  or  trail  to  this  piece  of  woods 
across  the  prairie  an'  she  turned  off  into 
it  like  a  flash.  She  an'  Clip  flew  along, 
Line  keepin'  her  eyes  on  the  stars  so  as 
to  guide  Clip  straight  an'  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  or  so.  Line  thought,  they 
had  made  the  short  cut  and  was  waitin' 
for  Mr.  Burglar  where  the  two  roads 
met,  Clip  a-foamin'  an'  a-pantin',  an' 
Line  with  her  loaded  revolver. 

In  a  few  moments, "  though  it  seemed 
hours,"  Line  said,  up  came  Trix  most 
used  up  for  they  was  ten  miles  from 
Bingo  now  an'  he  rode  her  like  mad. 
Before  he  could  turn  down  either  road 
Line  rode  out  an'  faced  him  with  her 
loaded  revolver  in  her  little  steady  hand 
an'  she  pointed  it  at  him.  I  can  jist 
guess  how  her  voice  rung  out :  "  Stop 
where  you  are  before  I  shoot !  " 

If  a  sheeted  ghost  had  sprung  up  in 
his  path  that  burglar  couldn't  have  been 
more  dumfounded  or  put  out.  He 
tried  to  laugh  at  her,  says  Line,  an' 
to  parley  with  her,  to  bribe  her  an'  to 
threaten,  but  he  didn't  dast  ride  past 
that  revolver  Line  held  pointin'  at  him. 

"  If  you  stir  another  step,"  says  she, 
"you're  a  dead  man.  You've  got  to 
wait  here  till  the  men  come  up.  There 
are  men  comin',**  she  says  ;  "  I  can  hear 
them  now.*'  And  so  she  did  an*  so  did 
he  for  Tom  an*  Frank  an'  the  Sheriff 
was  most  there.  He  was  more  scairt 
than  ever  an'  tried  to  get  her  to  run  off 
with  him.  Line  said,  an'  told  her  he'd 
make  her  rich  and  keep  her  like  a  lady  ; 
an'  Line  answered,  piercin'  him  through 
and  through  with  her  splendid  eyes : 
"  You  don't  know  me,  but  I  know  you.  I 
knew  you  the  tn^j^J^J^^p^yr^giy^f^e 
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hotel  dining-room.  Five  years  ago  you 
was  in  Bingo  an'  stole  a  package  of  jew- 
elry from  the  express  office  an'  laid  the 
blame  on  my  poor  father,  who  shot  him- 
self when  he  was  arrested  for  your 
crime.  You  murdered  my  father  !  "  said 
Line,  her  voice  shakin'.  "  I  am  David 
Beardsley's  daughter  an'  Pve  watched 
every  strange  face  I've  seen  for  years, 
knowin'  I  should  find  you  some  day." 

The  men  had  most  reached  them  an' 
he  saw  it  was  all  up  with  him  if  they 
got  there,  so  he  swore  a  fearful  oath 
and  fumbled  after  his  own  revolver, 
sayin'  ugly  :  "  Now,  girl,  you  drop  that 
little  firecracker  or  I'll  send  you  after 
your  father ! " 

But  Line  was  clear  grit  an'  she  never 
flinched.  "  The  minute  you  raise  your 
arm,"  she  says,  "I'll  shoot  you  to  the 
heart.  /  shan't  miss !  "  I  don't  see 
how  she  dast  be  so  sassy  with  him,  but 
Line  said  she  wasn't  afraid. 

The  spunk  of  the  ^rl  staggered  him, 
so  he  wavered  a  mmute  an'  the  next 
instant  Tom  an'  the  Sheriff  an'  Frank 
Wilcox,  whose  horses  had  kept  neck 
and  neck,  burst  out  upon  them.  Tom 
told  us  that  they  was  goin'  to  pull  him 
down  from  his  horse,  an'  Frank  did 
wrench  that  revolver  of  his  away,  but 
Line  stopped  them.  "Wait  a  minute, 
gentlemen.  Don't  touch  him  till  I  tell 
you,"  an'  then  she  turns  to  him,  "  cool  as 
a  cucumber,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  without 
havin'  once  lowered  her  revolver  the 
least  mite  :"  "  Confess,"  says  she,  "how 
you  stole  that  jewelry  five  years  ago 
an'  left  the  cuff  button  an'  the  wrapper 
so  as  to  lay  it  on  my  father." 

So  he  says,  sullen  :  "  You're  too  many 
for  me.     She's  right,  boys  ;  I  took  it." 

Then  they  rushed  on  him  an'  hauled 
him  down  an'  handcuffed  an'  footed 
him.  Others  come  up  an'  I  'spose 
Line  did  shed  a  few  tears  then  on  Frank 
Wilcox's  shoulder.  I  set  down  myself 
an*  squalled  when  they  told  me. 

They  come  home  in  triumph,  an'  after 
a  spell  it  all  come  out  how  Line  had 
looked  over  the  banisters  that  day  an' 
seen  a  man  talkin'  to  her  father  about 
some  package  ;  how  she  always  thought 
he  took  the  jewels.  When  her  father 
was  buried  she  made  up  her  girlish 
mind  to  pay  the  express  company  for 
the  jewels  she  knew  her  father  never 
took  an'  then  to  hunt  the  burglar  down. 
The  minute  she  set  eyes  on  this  fellow 
she  knew  him  by  his  mean  eyes  an'  the 


peculiar  mouth  an'  his  eye-tooth  broke 
across.  When  she  waited  on  him  at 
table  she  saw  he  wore  a  ring,  a  blue 
sapphire  stone  cut  in  a  Venus's  head, 
just  like  the  one  ifi  the  cuff  button  that 
had  been  found  in  her  father's  pocket.  So 
to  make  twice  certain,  she  went  to  walk 
with  him  an'  flirted  with  him  enough  to 
admire  his  ring  an'  tease  him  to  let  her 
try  it  on.  When  she  got  it  in  her  own 
hands  she  found  a  private  mark  like 
this,  "  1 — ,"  that  the  engraver  had  put 
on  both  of  them.  She  told  Frank  about 
it  an'  the  next  day  they  was  goin'  to 
swear  out  an  arrest  for  him.  Line  was 
restless  an*  excited  an*  hadn't  gone  to 
bed,  but  was  countin'  her  money,  though 
she  knew  to  a  penny  how  much  she'd 
got,  when  she  heard  a  noise  an'  it  came 
to  her  like  a  flash  that  sandy-haired  ras- 
cal was  robbin'  the  safe ;  so  she  run 
down  forgettin'  her  money  an'  leavin* 
the  bag  open  by  the  window. 

It  was  found  that  he'd  put  on  Dave's 
rubber  coat  that  night  an'  went  to  the 
station,  got  the  package  of  jewelry  that 
he'd  somehow  learned  was  comin'  to 
the  Widow  Clark,  then  went  back  to 
the  office  an'  fixed  things  an'  took  the 
midnight  train  for  Chicago.  But  his 
guilt  found  him  out  at  last  an'  the  com- 
pany got  back  part  of  the  jewels  an' 
money  for  the  rest,  for  they  found  he 
had  property  in  St.  Paul.  Line  got  back 
her  leather  bag  of  gold  an'  silver. 

Bingo  people  couldn't  make  enough 
of  Line.  The  Judge's  wife  an'  all  the 
upper  ten  of  Bingo  called  on  her. 

Frank  an*  Line  was  married  here  at 
the  hotel.  Tom  an'  I  giv6  them  a  grand 
weddin'.  Everybody  come  from  all 
over  the  county,  an'  folks  do  say  there 
was  never  anything  like  the  refresh- 
ments I  served,  before  or  since.  Judge 
Peters  presented  Line  with  a  deed  to  a 
house  and  lot — it's  a  pretty  Queen  Anne 
cottage  up  the  street  a  ways — from  the 
Bingo  men  ;  an'  while  that  lovin'  couple 
had  gone  on  their  weddin'  tower  we 
Bingo  ladies  furnished  that  house  from 
garret  to  cellar.  I  give  all  the  table 
linen  because  I  was  reminded  every 
day  seein'  Lottie  Barnes  sloppin'  around 
how  nice  Line  used  to  do  it  up  an'  keep 
it  at  the  hotel. 

Everybody  sent  presents — the  awful- 
est  sight  of  things ;  but  she  liked  best 
what  Tom  give  her,  and  that  was  Clip, 
that    had  shared  the  dangers    an'  the^ 
glories  of  catchin'lhat  b[jy@g^^3^^ale 
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HERE  is  no  more 
charming  spot  in  the 
British  Isles  for  a 
holiday  than  that 
part  of  Wales 
through  which  the 
River  Clwyd  runs. 
Harry  and  I  had 
journeyed  down  for 
a  few  days*  trouting 
and  had  "  pitched 
our  tent "  at  the  best 
hotel  near  the 
Clwyd,  residence  at  which  was  a  pass- 
port to  the  neighboring  trout  preserves. 
We  had  already  fished  a  couple  of  days 
with  fair  success  and  decided  this  morn- 
ing to  thresh  the  stream  again.  We 
prepared  our  flies  selecting  the  Blue 
Dun,  which  had  proved  the  most  kill- 
ing the  previous  day,  and  set  forth. 
The  day  was  warm  but  as  the  weather 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month 
had  been  wintry  the  water  was  still 
cold.  We  found  the  trout  well  on  the 
feed,  taking  advantage  of  the  warmer 
surface,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  had 
quite  a  fair  basket  though  Harry  had 
been  rather  "unfortunate,"  as  usual, 
in  the  amount  he  caught. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  adjourn 
for  lunch,  but  Harry  said  he  felt  in- 
clined to  take  a  swim  first.  We  were 
just  winding  in  our  lines  when  Harry 
exclaimed  in  an  excited  tone,  "  Shiver 
my  timbers  if  I  haven't  hooked  a  young 
whale ! " 

I  continued  winding  my  line  assured 
that  in  a  few  seconds  I  should  either  see 
a  clump  of  weed  landed  or  a  fish  about 
five  inches  long. 

"  Dick,  man  !  come  here  quick  and 
bring  the  net ! "  cried  Harry.  He  had 
stumbled  over  a  stotie,  split  his  trou- 
sers at  the  knee  and  one  foot  was  in 
twelve  inches  of  mud  and  water.  "  If 
you  don't  look  sharp  you'll  see  nothing 
of  me  but  my  hat  floating  down  the 
stream  under  that  bridge." 

I  laughed  and  taking  the  net  went 
up  to  him.  Sure  enough,  he  had  hooked 
a  fish  and  evidently  a  good-sized  ,one. 
It  was  running  out  the  line  rapidly  and 


there  were  only  a  few  yards  remaining 
on  the  reel.  If  it  did  not  alter  its  course 
almost  immediately  the  line  was  bound 
to  snap  off.  We  were  both  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  at  this  critical  moment  when 
"  Thank  goodness !  "  from  Harry  as- 
sured me  that  the  strain  was  off  and  the 
fish  was  coming  our  way.  We  wound 
in  and  after  playing  it  for  about  half 
an  hour,  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  the 
side  where  my  net  was  ready  to  convey 
it  to  the  bank. 

"  Holy  Moses,  it's  a  salmon ! "  ex- 
claimed Harry,  and  sure  enough  it  was, 
though  only  a  young  one. 

What  should  we  do  with  it?  We 
were  not  allowed  to  take  salmon  with- 
out a  special  license.  "  Throw  it  back," 
said  I  with  vicarious  virtue. 

"  Look  here,  Dick,  do  you  think  I  am 
a  fool  ? "  said  Harry.  "  Do  you  think 
that  after  endurjng  all  this  (pointing  to 
his  trousers  and  his  feet)  I  am  going  to 
throw  back  that  fish?  Not  if  I  know  it ; 
it's  my  first  salmon  and  I'll  send  it  off  at 
once  to  be  stuffed  and  mounted." 

"  You'll  be  found  out,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  I'll  manage  that ;  won't  it  go  in- 
to the  basket?" 

"  Not  unless  you  cut  its  tail  off." 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  hide  it  under some^ 
tuft  and  come  again  with  the  necessary' 
materials  for  packing." 

After  this  decision  we  laid  the  fish, 
which  was  still  flopping,  on  the  bank, 
and  Harry  prepared  for  his  cold  plunge, 
while  I  sat  down  in  the  sun  to  enjoy  a 
pipe. 

Harry  had  not  been  a  minute  in  the 
water  when  I  saw  a  keeper  cross  the 
bridge  a  hundred  yards  off  coming  our 
way. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  said,  "what  in  the 
dickens  am  I  to  do  with  the  fish  ?" 

Harry  replied  by  a  low  whistle. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ? "  I  demanded. 

"  Throw  my  jacket  over  it." 

I  did  so,  but  a  wag  of  the  tail  expose<i 
it  again  to  view  which  sent  cold  shivers 
down  my  back. 

The  keeper  was  now  just  behind  a 
neighboring  clump  of  trees.     An  idea 
struck  me,  and  taking  the  salmon  by  the^ 
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tail  I  slipped  it  into  one  of  the  legs  of 
Harry's  trousers,  placing  his  shirt  on 
top,  the  better  to  conceal  its  struggles, 
and  sat  down  beside  it  so  that  I  could 
hold  it  down. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,  any  sport 
to  day  ?*'  said  the  keeper. 

"Well,  fair,"  said  I ;  "  a  few  trout." 
"  That's  right ;  your  friend  seems  to 
be  enjoying  his  dip." 

"  Yes,  he  rather  fancied  one  this  morn- 
ing and  this  seems  a  very  secluded 
spot  and  well  adapted  for  it." 

"  It  is,  but  I  wouldn't  stay  in  long,  for 
about  this  time  of  day  the  ladies  of  the 
College  sometimes  take  their  walk  in 
this  direction." 

Harry  gave  a  longing  glance  at  his 
trousers  and  then  began  to  kick  about 
to  keep  up  a  circulation.  I  burst  out 
laughing. 

Harry  didn't  see  the  joke,  for  the  wa- 
ter was  icy  and  the  keeper  showed  no 
signs  of  going. 

**  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  you  have  the 
necessary  permit  to  angle  here  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  are  staying  at  the  *  Roy- 
al ;*  here's  our  ticket." 

"  That's  all  right;  you  see,  gentlemen, 
I  have  strict  orders  and  have  to  be  care- 
ful ;  not  that  I  suspected  you  for  one  mo- 
ment, gentlemen,  but  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  poaching  lately  and  we  are  keep- 
ing a  keen  lookout." 

I  glanced  at  Harry ;  he  was  shivering. 
Even  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  water  the 
thought  of  that  salmon  would  have  im- 
nerved  him. 

"  Would  you  oblige  me  with  a  pipe  of 
'baccy,  sir?" 

"Certainly,  help  yourself." 
Just  as  I  raised  myself  to  hand  him 
my  pouch  the  fish  gave  a  flop. 

"  I  think  I  saw  a  movement  under 
that  shirt,  sir  ;  is  there  a  frog  there  ? " 

"  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  ;  there 
is  nothing  there,  I'm  sure,"  and  with  trep- 
idation I  lifted  the  shirt.  Thank  good- 
ness all  was  still  and  so  far  we  were 
saved.  ' 

"  Well  I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  it 
move." 

He  filled  his  pipe  (I  think  it  must 
have  taken  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  fill 
that  pipe,  these  keepers'  pipes  are  gen- 
erally very  accommodating)  lit  up  and 
sat  down,  evidently  intending  to  enjoy 
it  in  our  company. 

"  Don't  you  find  the  water  rather  cold 
this  morning,  sir  ? "  he  said,  to  Harry. 


"Well  at  first  it  felt  a  bit  fresh,  but 
after  a  little  you  get  quite  warm,  you 
know." 

Harry  was  already  turning  blue  about 
the  gills  and  was  evidently  getting  tired 
of  splashing  about  to  keep  himself 
warm;  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
sport  feebly  in  the  water  until  that  con- 
founded keeper  left. 

An  idea  struck  me.  I  whispered  to  the 
keeper  that  Harry  was  very  sensitive 
and  did  not  like  anybody  to  see  him  in 
his  present  state.  I  explained  that  that 
was  why  he  was  stajring  in  the  water  so 
long. 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  why  didn't  I  think 
of  it  sooner?  Well,  good  morning, 
gents,  I  must  be  off.  I  hope  I'll  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.  I 
wouldn't  stay  much  longer  in  the  water, 
sir,"  (to  Harry,)  "  it  may  not  be  good  for 
you  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

He  was  no  sooner  bejrond  hearing 
than  Harry  leaped  out  with  an  impre- 
cation. Sensitive  fellow,  Harry.  If  he 
had  been  a  fireman  he  couldn't  have 
jumped  into  his  clothes  more  quickly. 
In  his  hurry  he  forgot  the  fish  for  the 
moment  and  slipped  his  leg  into  his 
trousers.  The  fish  felt  a  probe  in  the 
ribs  and  with  a  bound  was  through  the 
leg  of  the  trousers  and  into  the  folds  of 
the  shirt.  Then,  with  another  bound,  it 
was  down  the  bank  and  into  the  stream, 
shirt  and  all,  and  all  that  could  be  seen 
was  a  white  mass  rapidly  disappearing 
from  view. 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs : 
shirt,  collar  and  cuffs  all  gone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  studs.  I  sat  down  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  but  Harry — well, 
we  had  better  say  little  of  Harry.  He 
was  still  staring  at  the  spot  where  that 
shirt  had  disappeared. 

Just  at  this  moment,  as  he  was  tr}4ng 
to  adjust  his  braces,  we  became  aware 
of  footsteps  in  the  brushwood  opposite, 
and  several  ladies  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

"  The  school,"  said  Harry,  making  a 
dash  for  his  waistcoat  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  slipping  into.  In  his  haste  he 
did  not  notice  it  was  inside  out.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  expressions  on  those 
girls'  faces,  first  surprise,  then  horror, 
and  then  they  were  overcome  by  laugh- 
ter. It  was  excusable,  perhaps,  for  they 
had  never  before  seen  an  angler  com- 
plete his  toilet  without  shirt  or  collar, 

and  with  waistcoat  turned  inside  out.  rrT/> 
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•IS  not  all  of  fish- 
ing  to  fish," 
Thaddeus  Nor- 
ris  used  to  say.  The 
remark  suggests 
^brawling  brooks, 
*^crystal  water,  over- 
hanging foliage, 
green,  damp  mosses 
and  all  the  beautiful 
phenomena  of  nat- 
ure, together  with 
the  mid-day  meal 
and  the  favorite 
pipe,  whose  large 
bowl  held  a  "good 
charge  "  and  whose 
short  stem  brought  the  fragrant  fumes 
gratefully  near  one's  nose.  But  the  big, 
benevolent  heart  that  loved  to  be  quiet 
and  "  go  a-fishincf "  took  in  all,  and  would 
undoubtedly  include  the  placid  Parisian 
anglers  who  wait  so  patiently  on  the 
quays  of  the  Seine,  as  well  as  his  own 
countrymen.  And  the  wonderful  history 
of  the  French  capital  would  have  inter- 
ested him  as  deeply  as  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  banks  oi  his  native  Amer- 
ican fishing  groxmds. 

How  unlike  a  river  is  the  Seine !  It 
has  a  river's  graceful  curves  and  per- 
haps its  banks  were  once  fringed  with 
verdure.  But  the  always  perverse  cur- 
rents are  now  confined  between  sub- 
stantial, sloping  embankments  of  stone 
or  splendid  tu'oad  quays  piled  high 
with  merchandise.  The  water  is  green, 
but  with  a  milky  cloudiness  contrib- 
uted largely  by  the  blanchisseries  and 
bathhouses.  The  surface  is  continu- 
ally churned  by  boats  of  the  two  lines 
of  Bateaux  Parisiens,  and  heaves  and 
splashes  over  stone  slants,  slippery  with 
shiny  green  moss  and  reeking  with 
moisture.  Laboring  tugs  breast  the 
current  with  tows  of  deep-loaded  canal- 
boats,  shrilly  screeching  a  warning  as 
they  approach  a  turn  or  a  bridge,  and 
now  and  then  an  adventurous  oarsman 
tempts  the  dangers  of  the  crowded 
channel  where  steamers  neither  turn 
nor  stop  for  anything  smaller  than 
themselves.  Everywhere  is  life  and  ac- 
tion on  the  river  and  on  the  quays. 
Only  the  fisherman  is  quiet,  silently, 
patiently  watching  his  float. 
The  anglers  include  all  ages,  all  classes 


and  both  sexes.  They  fish  all  days  and 
all  hoiirs.  They  have  all  sorts  of  rig 
and  as  many  degrees  of  luck.  There 
are  always  more  spectators  than  fisher- 
men and  more  fishermen  than  fish.  A 
catch  is  an  event.  A  slimy,  wri^^gling 
little  thing  not  more  than  three  inches 
long  will  invariably  be  held  in  the  air 
long  enough  to  attract  attention.  The 
angler  is  looked  upon  as  an  expert  and 
wins  the  admiration  of  the  crowd.  One 
day  at  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  a  young 
fellow  caught  a  reddish  hued  fish  of 
about  half  a  pound.  It  came  near  be- 
ing the  end  of  him.  People  rushed 
down  from  the  bridge  and  the  sidewalk 
of  the  Quai  de  la  Conference,  and  al- 
most crowded  him  into  the  water.  The 
throng  choked  the  gangways  to  the 
steamooat  etnbarcadhre  and  a  police- 
man was  obliged  to  clear  the  way. 

The  favorite  rod  is  a  cane  contrivance 
of  telescopic  capabilities.  When  closed 
it  makes  a  small,  neat  bundle  and 
when  extended  it  is  about  nine  feet 
long,  possesses  a  good  taper,  is  strong 
enough  for  its  work  and  very  light. 
The  stores  on  the  quays  sell  other  rods 
of  which  the  instrument  de  luxe  is  an 
American  split  bamboo.  The  lines  that 
one  sees  are  most  commonly  of  silkworm 
gut.  A  bunch  of  one  hundred  pieces, 
each  about  eighteen  inches  long,  costs 
one  to  two  francs  in  the  stores,  or  a  bet- 
ter quality  sells  for  four  francs  for  an 
equal  number.  First-class  tackle  stores 
in  New  York  ask  not  less  than  fifty 
cents  for  a  nine-foot  trout  leader  of  as 
good  quality  as  a  gut  line,  which  in  Paris 
can  be  made  for  less  than  a  franc. 
Skillfully  knotted,  it  makes  a  dainty 
Hne.  One  has  no  need  for  a  reel.  The 
hooks  are  infinitesimal.  Bait  is  sold  in 
the  stores  or  in  little  kiosks  on  the 
quays.  Maggots  are  the  favorite,  bred 
in  red  and  white  by  processes  unneces- 
sary to  consider.  They  are  sold  in 
boxes  having  perforated  tops  resem- 
bling ladies'  bonboni^res.  Liquid  lures 
are  also  popular.  One  fisherman  has  an 
electric  contrivance  which  sounds  a  bell 
when  he  has  a  bite.  Others,  perhaps 
less  fortunately  endowed  with  this 
world's  goods,  content  themselves  with 
tiny  quill  bobs,  gayly  painted.  In  every 
detail  the  rig  is  petite^  bright,  neat  and 
essentially  comme  il^y^§ig^  byQ5^F4^ic: 
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the  bad  taste  of  the  little  fishes  of  the 
Seine  that  prefer  the  river's  murky 
depths  to  such  pretty  tackle. 

There  is  no  discrimination  as  to  the 
devotees  of  the  gentle  art.  Bpys  in  chic 
costumes  from  the  Champs  Elys6es  el- 
bow for  places  on  the  quay  alongside 
of  gamins  from  Montmartre,  through  the 
holes  of  whose  ragged  trousers  a  por- 
tion of  undergarment  waves  defiance  to 
confinement  like  the  flag  of  a  frightened 
Virginia  deer.  Hard-looking  youths, 
whose  features  tell  of  a  subsistence 
gained  more  or  less  by  the  exercise  of 
wits,  watch  moodily  beside  unsophisti- 
cated students  from  the  Sorbonne,  fresh- 
ly arrived  from  the  provinces.  And  the 
older  men  like  it  too.  Worthies,  in 
white  nightrobe-like  blouses  protecting 
other  clothing  and  telling  of  economical 
habits,  exchange  bait  with  blue- jeaned  la- 
borers whose  intentness  upon  their  bobs 
suggests  dependence  upon  their  luck 
for  the  coming  meal.  One  exquisite  has 
a  nice  clean  towel  with  which  he  wipes 
from  his  hands  the  Seine  water  and  the 
smell  of  fish  and  bait ;  another,  a  natty 
case  whose  orderliness  is  as  much  his 
pride  as  his  catch.  Some  keep  their 
fish  alive  and  others  unconcernedly  toss 
them  into  a  net  to  gasp  and  die  on  the 
stones.  But  whatever  their  outfit  they 
fish  industriously,  unconscious  of  all 
but  the  tantalizing  bit  of  a  gay  bob 
dancing  on  the  water. 

If  one  is  fortunate  in  his  friendships 
he  secures  a  seat  in  a  small  boat  and 
drops  his  hook  in  the  shade  of  one  of 
the  great  floating  bathhouses,  perhaps 
at  the  Hirondelles.  It  is  a  family  party 
and  the  madame  knits  serenely  while 
her  husband  and  the  guest  fish.  An- 
other couple  prefer  a  place  on  the  quay. 
In  the  man's  mind  it  is  probably  a  bet- 
ter "place."  What  fisherman  does  not 
have  his  favorite  "  place,"  a  spot  where 
he  has  sometimes  been  lucky  and  which 
he  flatters  himself  no  one  else  knows  ? 
The  wife  brushes  off  the  stone  with  her 
apron  and,  careless  of  display,  gathers 
her  draperies  about  her  ankles,  seat- 
ing herself  beside  her  better  half,  feet 
hanging  over  the  water.  Always  in- 
dustrious, she  is  as  likely  to  take  out  a 
stocking  to  darn  as  anything  else.  Nor 
is  the  river  scene  without  sentiment. 
Very  close  beside  a  young  fellow  at  the 
Pont  des  Arts  a  girl  is  seated  on  the 
quay.  She  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  fishing,  though  she  tries  to  be.     She 


puts  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  leans 
her  cheek  upon  it,  pensively  watching 
the  little  bob,  the  water,  the  passing 
boats,  the  mansions  opposite.  She  is 
dreaming.  A  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
rudely  destroys  her  air  castle.  How 
can  one  fish  with  a  girl  hanging  on  one  ? 
There  is  a  time  for  cooing  and  billing 
and  a  time  for  fishing. 

Elsewhere  the  fishermen  are  in  groups 
doing  more  talking  than  fishing,  or  stand- 
ing silent  and  alone  under  the  arches 
of  the  splendid  bridges,  or  distributed 
along  the  quays.  Of  a  Sunday  morning 
in  summer  one  may  often  see  fifty  rods 
on  the  quays  of  the  He  de  la  Cit6.  This 
is  a  favorite  resort,  possibly  by  reason 
of  the  situation  between  two  arms  of 
the  Seine  with  the  current  on  the  north 
and  the  still  water  of  the  canal  on  the 
south.  But  from  one  of  the  little  steam- 
boats one  may  see  a  similar  line  of  rods 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Charen- 
ton  to  Auteuil. 

On  the  Seine  it  is  especially  true  that 
"  it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish."  Physic- 
ally considered,  the  catches,  provided 
there  are  catches,  are  not  important. 
If  one  wants  to  study  ichthyology  he 
may  learn  more  in  an  hour  at  the  aqua- 
rium of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the 
Trocadero,  or  the  Jardin  d'Acclimata- 
tion  than  on  the  Seine  quays  in  a  life- 
time. And  if  he  regards  the  fish  in  a 
more  material  aspect  any  one  of  the 
little  restaurants  along  the  quays  will, 
for  a  franc,  serve  the  customer  with  fried 
sole  in  a  manner  to  sustain  fully  its 
reputation  as  a  Paris  specialty.  Those 
correlative  pleasures  of  fishing  which 
Thad  Norris  alludes  to  lie  in  the  monu- 
ments of  history.  One  feels  perfectly 
at  liberty  therefore,  while  waiting  for 
bites,  to  go  off  and  explore  the  neigh- 
borhood which  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Balzac  and  Zola, 
and  where  every  street  and  house  and 
stone  has  a  story. 

One  of  the  finest  views  of  the  Seine 
is  at  the  head  of  He  St.  Louis  where  the 
boys  scramble  over  the  charcoal  barges 
and  the  curious  market  boats  from  cen- 
tral France,  and  perch  on  the  timbers 
of  the  wooden  footbridge  which  con- 
tinues Quai  de  Bethune  across  to  Quai 
Henri  IV.  To  the  south  is  the  foliage 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  low  build- 
ings of  the  Halles  aux  Vins  and  the  Or- 
leans station.  If  wine  were  food,  the 
Parisians   would  ha}5|,^,^3^p£^^|g^^^^ 
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surrender  to  the  Germans  by  reason  of 
hunger,  so  large  is  the  stock  constantly 
earned  at  the  Halles  aux  Vins  and  at 
the  Entrepots  G6n6ral  on  the  Bercy 
Quai  opposite.  To  the  north  stretch 
the  magnificent  Bercy  quays,  in  the 
foreground  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Lyons  canal,  into  which  a  tug  is 
pulling  a  queue  of  canalboats. 

Avoiding  the  ghastly  suggestions  of 
the  Morgue,  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs  will 
lead  one  past  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  isle  which  in  itself  has  been 
the  center  of  Paris  since  its  foundation. 
The  first  is  Hotel  Dieu,  the  great  hos- 
pital of  Paris  established  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Its  great  structures  occupy  the 
sites  of  many  interesting  buildings  and 
streets.  Racine  lived  in  a  house  on  the 
south  side  of  Rue  d'Enfer.  Here  was 
the  church  of  the  butchers,*  Capella 
Sancti  Petr6  de  Bobus,  where  Hermon 
de  la  Fosse  attacked  the  Host  in  1503, 
and  proclaimed  the  worship  of  Jupiter. 
He  had  his  tongue  branded,  his  hand 
cut  off  and  was  finally  burned  alive.  In 
a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Marmousets,  now 
disappeared,  it  is  said  a  barber  and  a 
pastry  cook  formed  a  business  alliance. 
Customers  of  the  barber  were  precipi- 
tated through  a  trap  door  into  the  cellar 
of  the  pastry  cook,  who  afterward  served 
them  up  in  little  patties,  which  became 
very  popular. 

Lower  down  stream,  over  the  feathery 
tops  of  the  trees  in  the  Tuileries  Gar- 
dens rises  the  Obelisk  of  Rameses  II., 
on  the  spot  where  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  persons  were  decapitated  be- 
tween January,  1793,  and  May,  1795. 
Here  died  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette, Mme.  Roland,  Mme.  Elizabeth, 
and  finally,  Robespierre. 

To  the  left,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Seine  is  the  Institut  de  France,  the  seat 
of  the  Academics.  The  buildings  are 
on  the  site  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  from 
the  top  of  which  lovers  of  Jeanne  de 
Bourgogne  and  her  sisters-in-law.  Prin- 
cesses Blanche  and  Marguerite,  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine,  sewed  up  in  sacks. 
Brantome's  "  Dames  Galantes  "  gives  a 
queer  history  of  the  loves  of  royalty 
of  those  days.  A  little  further  down  are 
the  only  remaining  ruins  of  the  Com- 
mune, the  building  of  the  Council  of 
State,  while  beyond  rises  the  fine  Greek 
fagade  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  a  part 
of  the  Palais  Bourbon. 

And  so,  fishing  in  the  Seine  is  not  un- 


interesting even  though  one  catches  few 
fish.  The  gray  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
look  down  with  seven  centuries  of  his- 
tory, the  oldest  monument  on  the  He 
de  la  Cit6  ;  the  sewer  opening,  near 
which  one  casts  a  line,  may  be  the  very 
one  from  which  Hugo's  Jean  Valjean 
emerged,  and  the  playground  of  the  fish  ' 
one  is  catching  may  be  strewn  with  the 
bones  of  victims  of  the  Revolution  or  of 
the  intrigues  that  preceded  it.  Perhaps 
one  has  caught  no  fish  and  is  sensitive 
about  going  home  empty-handed.  It 
can  be  arranged.  A  couple  of  men  with 
a  net  have  picked  up  a  few  of  the  river 
stragglers  and  will  sell  the  lot  for  a  few 
sous.  They  aren't  exactly  the  tradi- 
tional small  boy  of  American  trout 
streams,  but  they  answer  the  purpose. 

When  it  is  all  over,  the  tackle  folded 
and  the  fisherman  en  route  for  home, 
there  are  many  things  besides  the 
fish  that  have  contributed  to  his  day's 
pleasure.  Perhaps  the  day  was  hot. 
He  has  not  noticed  it.  A  straw  som- 
brero with  gay  ribbon  has  protected 
him,  or  the  shadow  of  the  bridge  afford- 
ed shelter.  He  has  been  thirsty  per- 
haps, but  his  thirst  has  been  slaked  by  a 
cup  of  wine,  cheap  but  wet,  which  an 
old  lady  in  a  blue  gown  and  black  bon- 
net has  peddled  all  day  along  the  quays 
in  a  brown  stone  jug,  and  sold  him  for  a 
couple  of  sous.  His  bait  gave  out,  but 
the  supply  was  replenished  by  a  gargon 
who,  from  a  neighboring  kiosk  on  the 
quay  or  store  above,  brought  a  fresh 
supply  in  a  nice  box,  neatly  labeled  and 
put  up.  The  fish  did  not  bite  well. 
What  matters  it  ?  The  steamboats 
have  hurried  to  and  fro  in  front  of 
him  all  day  with  their  loads  of  inter- 
ested and  sympathetic  spectators  of  the 
fisherman.  Within  eyeshot  a  tondeur 
has  been  working  upon  frisky  black 
poodles,  pets  of  the  rich  dames  of  the 
aristocratic  quarters.  Troops  of  boys 
and  girls  have  passed  him  to  respective 
bathhouses  and  he  has  heard  their 
shouts  of  laughter  from  within  the  lat- 
ticed inclosures.  Across  the  river  a 
powerful  iron  crane  has  lifted  sand 
from  the  canalboats  with  graceful  sweep, 
strewing  it  on  the  quay.  Steamers  from 
London  and  Havre  and  Bordeaux  have 
passed  up  to  their  quays.  In  fact  there 
is  always  something  interesting  going 
on  and  one  is  satisfied,  even  though  one 
caught  few  fish,  and  those  hardly  large 
enough  for  American  jRJ^erel^^^w,^^ 
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FOOTBALL— Rugby  football— is  at 
once  the  oldest  son  and  the  way- 
ward child  in  the  family  of  British 
sports,  always  cherished  by  the 
rough-and-tumble  An^lo-Saxons,  and 
yet  from  the  earliest  times  of  doubtful 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  It 
was  forbidden  by  proclamation  of  the 
King  of  England  five  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago — "  Forasmuch  as  there 
is  great  noise  in  the  city  caused  by 
hustling  over  large  balls,  from  which 
many  evils  might  arise,  which  God  for- 
bid." 

Later,  from  time  to  time,  laws  were 
passed  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
against  the  game,  as  tending  to  breach- 
es of  the  peace,  and  to  neglect  of  the 
practice  of  archery,  wherein  lay  the 
strength  of  the  English  armies  in  the 
days  preceding  the  use  of  firearms. 
That  these  laws  were  habitually  disre- 
garded appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
most  freq^uent  mention  we  have  of  the 
game  during  this  time  is  in  the  records 
of  the  courts,  and  these  show  that  pros- 
ecutions occurred  only  when  a  serious 
aflEray  took  place.  Among  the  defend- 
ants we  find  "yomen,  husbandmen, 
hamis-makers  and  taylors."  Hearken 
to  the  voice  of  the  good  Puritan  Stubbes 
in  his  Anatomie  of  the  Abuses  of  the 
Realme  of  England— ^^  For  as  concern- 
ing football  playing,  I  protest  unto  you 
that  it  may  rather  lie  called  a  frendlie 
kinde  of  fyghte  than  a  play  or  recrea- 
tion— a  bloody  and  murthering  practice 
than  a  fellowly  sport  or  pastime.  For 
dooth  not  every  one  lye  in  waight  for 
his  adversarie,  seeking  to  overthrow 
him  and  picke  him  on  the  nose,  though 
it  be  on  hard  stones,  on  ditch  or  dale,  on 
valley  or  hill,  or  whatever  place  soever 
it  be  he  careth  not,  so  he  have  him 
downe  ;  and  he  that  can  serve  the  most 
of  this  fashion  he  is  counted  the  only 
fellow,  and  who  but  he?  So  that  by 
this  means  sometimes  their  necks  are 
broken,  sometimes  their  backs,  some- 
times their  legs,  sometimes  their  arms, 
sometimes  their  noses  gush  out  with 
blood,  sometimes  their  eyes  start  out, 
and  sometimes  hurt  in  one  place,  some- 
times in  another.  But  whosoever  scap- 
eth  away  the  best  goeth  not  scot  free, 
but  is  either  forewounded,  craised,  or 


bruised,  so  he  dyeth  of  it,  or  else  scap- 
eth  very  hardlie;  and  no  mervaile, 
for  they  have  the  sleights  to  meet 
one  betwixt  two,  to  dash  him  against 
the  hart  with  their  elbowes,  to  butt  him 
under  the  short  ribs  with  their  griped 
fists,  and  with  their  knees  to  catch  him 
on  the  hip  and  picke  him  on  the  neck, 
with  a  hundred  such  murthering  de- 
vices." 

Would  you  not  think  that  he  was 
writing  of  the  season  of  '93  rather  than 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ?  King  James 
I.  of  England,  himself  an  athlete,  said, 
in  his  oft-quoted  advice  to  his  son,  "  I 
debarre  all  rough  and  violent  exercises, 
as  the  footbafl,  meeter  for  lameing 
than  making  able  the  users  thereof." 
And  to-day  we  read  of  bills  pending  be- 
fore some  of  our  State  Legislatures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  game.  This  is 
essentially  the  same  game  that,  under 
the  form  and  name  of  American  Rugby, 
is  to-day  the  subject  of  so  much  adverse 
criticism  in  the  press  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  while  suggestions  are  being 
made  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
mitigate  its  brutality  and  to  remedy  its 
other  defects,  the  writer  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  Association  Football,  a  game 
that  has  been  played  under  one  set  of 
rules  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury with  increasing  popularity  among 
players  and  spectators  alike,  and  with- 
out exciting  adverse  comment  from  any 
one.  This  game,  I  believe,  retains  all, 
or  almost  al^  the  desirable  points  of  the 
Rugby  game,  and  has  many  additional 
beauties. 

In  a  general  way  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  games  may  be  stated  to 
be  that  in  Rugby  you  may,  and  usually 
do,  run  with  the  ball  in  your  hands  or 
arms,  while  in  Association  you  must 
not  touch  the  ball  with  either  hand  or 
arm.  From  this  leading  difference  other 
variations  are  outgrowths. 

The  special  feature  of  American 
Rugby  arises  from  the  principle  of  in- 
terference to  aid  the  man  running  with 
the  ball.  This  has  developed  into  mass 
plays.  Of  the  thousands  who  attended 
the  great  college  games  during  the  sea- 
son of  '93  how  many,  think  you,  could 
perceive  the  variou^^|;la^s  made^  b^the 
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struggling  mass  of  giants  interlocked  in 
one  solid  body  in  the  center  of  the  field  ? 
Very,  very  few.  The  momentum  mass 
plays  are  almost  as  bad,  and  even  round- 
the-end  interference  is  difl&cult  to  fol- 
low. We  see  the  men  move  so  many 
yards  toward  one  goal  or  the  other,  or 
form  another  pyramid  of  muscle  in  the 
some  place  as  before,  but  not  once  in 
ten  times  can  the  play  that  produced 
the  result  either  be  seen  or  compre- 
hended. Not  so  in  Association.  No 
mass  play  there.  Nothing  to  conceal 
the  beauties  of  the  maneuver.  Every 
movement  of  every  player  is  in  full  view 
of  the  spectator. 

In  Rugby  contests  how  many  times  is 
the/ootball  played  bv  the  foot  ?  Perhaps 
a  dozen  times,  and  these  plays  were  mo- 
nopolized by  one  player  on  each  side — 
the  full-back.  Not  so  in  the  Association 
game.  The  ball  is  kicked  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  from  one  part  of  the  field  to 
another,  with  skill  and  accuracy  scarce 
excelled  by  billiard  players.  The  effect 
this  produces — extreme  science  com- 
bined with  extreme  rapidity  and  vivac- 
ity— is  so  dear  to  the  American  heart 
that,  once  understood,  the  Association 
game  could  not  fail  of  universal  popu- 
larity. No  time  is  lost,  moreover,  as  in 
the  college  game,  by  the  continual  ne- 
cessity of  lining  up. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  Asso- 
ciation game  is  that  light  men  can  play 
it  perfectly,  whereas  American  Rugby 
is  almost  exciusiveljr  a  game  iot  heavy 
men.  The  forward  line  of  the  Windsor 
football  team,  present  holders  of  the 
championship  of  the  Western  Football 
Association  of  Ontario,  the  most  consid- 
erable league  of  Association  teams  in 
America,  averages  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  per  man,  and  the  av- 
erage weight  of  the  entire  team  is  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds. 
Thus  the  two  games  can  be  played  side 
by  side  in  the  same  club  or  college  with- 
out injuring  one  another. 

The  boasted  virtue  of  American  Rug- 
by, the  absolute  necessity  of  unselfish  co- 
operation in  team  play,  is  no  less  prom- 
inent in  the  Association  game,  and  the 
second  characteristic,  the  scope  afforded 
to  strategy,  is  scarcely  less.  There  is 
hardly  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
military  precision  or  good  generalship 
in  Rugby  that  is  not  equally  shared  by 
the  Association  game,  and  while  Asso- 
ciation offers  chances  of  sharp  attack 


and  combined  assault  not  exceeded  by 
Rugby,  in  its  feigned  retreats  it  adds  a 
strategic  element  unknown  to  its  rival. 
In  a  word  the  Association  game  is  nei- 
ther dangerous  to  the  player  nor  bru- 
talizing to  the  spectator,  and  it  offers  the 
rapid,  open,  strategic  contest  that  is  the 
avowed  aim  of  the  reformers  of  Ameri- 
can college  Rugby. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Association  ^ame  it 
majr  be  well  to  give  an  untechnical  de- 
scription of  a  few  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures. 

The  ball  is  round,  and  twenty-seven 
inches  in  circumference.  The  field  is 
seventy-five  yards  wide  by  one  hundred 
and  ten  yards  long.  Each  team  con- 
sists of  five  forwards,  the  infantry,  who 
form  the  line  of  attack ;  three  half-backs, 
the  cavalry,  who  assist  the  forwards  in 
attack  or  the  full-backs  in  defense  as 
the  occasion  demands ;  two  full-backs, 
the  artillery,  and  a  goal-keeper — the  last 
three  being  the  defense.  Each  set  of 
players  is  supposed  to  play  in  lines 
parallel  to  the  goal  lines.  In  the  dis- 
position of  the  players  and  in  general 
strategy  the  game  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  lacrosse. 

The  game  begins  with  the  players  in 
positions  similar  to  those  shown  on  the 
diagram,  and  while  the  men  do  not  hold 
these  places  strictly,  the  position  of 
each  player  as  here  shown,  relative  to 
those  of  his  own  side,  is  generally  re- 
tained. 

The  referee  places  the  ball  in  the 
center  of  the  field.  In  the  game  here 
illustrated,  the  white  men  have  the  kick- 
off.  None  of  the  black  men  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  ten-yard  circle  around  the 
center  of  the  grounds,  and  neither  side 
may  cross  the  center  line  until  the  ball 
has  been  in  play.  The  game  is  on  when 
the  center  forward  of  the  white  men 
kicks  the  ball.  This  first  kick  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  his  opponent's  goal, 
but  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  player 
may  not  pass  the  ball  back  toward  his 
own  goal.  The  ball  is  usually  kicked 
to  one  of  the  white  forwards,  who  fre- 
quently at  once  returns  it  to  the  center. 
The  center  then  gives  a  stronger  kick 
so  that  the  ball  goes  to  a  white  forward, 
who  has  by  this  time  gone  some  yards 
down  the  field.  Meanwhile  the  black 
players  have  been  on  the  lookout  to 
frustrate  this  passing  back  and  forth  by 
getting  in  on  the  wl3J|g^g^g^^^^(|^> 
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so  quickly  as  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  ball  to  him,  or  soon  enough  to  take 
it  from  him  before  he  can  give  it  the 
second  kick. 

In  attacking,  the  Rugby  player  may 
collar  an  opponent  who  is  running  with 
the  ball  and  "picke  him  on  his  nose." 
The  Association  player,  except  the  goal- 
keeper, is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ball 
with  hand  or  arm,  and  is  not  permitted 
to  use  his  hands  to  hold  or  push  his  ad- 
versary, but  he  may  "  charge  "  an  op- 
ponent who  is  playing  the  ball,  /.  e^  he 
may  run  against  him,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  use  hand  or  arm  in  the  con- 
tact, and  not  to  charge  him  from  behind. 


supported  by  the  half-backs,  deftly  pass 
the  ball  back  and  forth  across  the  field, 
and  avoiding  the  defense,  form  a 
crescent  about  the  goal,  putting  shot 
after  shot  in  on  the  goal-keeper  until  a 
hot  one  foils  him,  or  until  his  defense 
breaks  through  or  over  the  assaulting 
column. 

Half-backs  must  be  men  of  speed  and 
stamina,  tireless,  sure  but  not  necessarily 
heavy  kickers.  Indeed,  a  common  fault 
in  half-backs  is  to  kick  the  ball  so  far 
that  it  goes  past  his  own  forwards  and 
falls  into  control  of  the  defense  line  of 
the  enemy.  Full-backs  must  be  the 
heavy  kickers  of  the  team,  able  to  use 
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TOUCH  LINE. 
Goal-keeper.    B.  Full-backs.    H.  HaU-backs.    C.  Ceuter-forward.    E.  Right  inside-forward, 
J.  Right  outside-forward.    D.  Left  inside-forward.    F.  Left  outeide-forward. 


Good  play  on  the  part  of  a  forward 
consists  in  being  able  to  "  dribble,"  that 
is  to  run  swiftly  with  the  ball  at  his 
feet  (not  to  kick  the  ball  ahead  a  few 
yards  and  chase  it),  to  pass  the  ball  ac- 
curately to  a  fellow  forward  and  quick- 
ly enough  to  avoid  the  charges  of  the 
opposing  defense,  and  in  ability  to  shoot 
well  when  within  shooting  distance  of 
the  goal.  A  shot  on  goal  should  be  low 
and  swift,  for  to  score  a  point  the  ball 
must  be  fairly  played  from  the  field  and 
pass  between  the  goal  posts,  which  are 
eight  yards  apart,  and  below  the  bar, 
which  is  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  forwards. 


either  foot  equally  well,  and  to  retain 
presence  of  mind  at  the  most  trying 
times.  I  think  there  is  not  in  Rugby  a 
position  requiring  the  coolness  and  agil- 
ity that  are  displayed  by  the  best  goal- 
keepers in  the  Association  game. 

The  best  teams  depend  almost  entirely 
on  team  play,  and  successful  combina- 
tion is  possible  only  when  each  player 
not  only  knows  how  to  perform  his  own 
special  duties  but  feels  instinctively 
where  each  man  of  his  own  side  may  be. 
The  keynote  of  all  success  in  Associa- 
tion football  is  combination — the  work- 
ing together  of  the  whole  team  as 
one  machine — an  elastic,  delicate  andj 
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flexible  machine,  not  a  battering-ram 
as  in  Rugby. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  first  set 
of  Association  rules  was  formulated 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  Cambridge 
University  players,  much  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  game,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  called  the  national  winter  sport 
of  the  country.  Enormous  crowds  at- 
tend the  final  cup  ties  and  the  inter- 
national contests.  The  annual  inter- 
national games  have  resulted  up  to  date 
as  follows :  England  has  won  twelve 
straight  games  from  Ireland,  scoring 
seventy-nine  goals  to  Ireland's  seven. 
Wales  has  won  seven  games  from  Ire- 
land, lost  three  and  drawn  two,  scoring 
fifty- three  goals  to  Ireland's  twenty- 
three.  Scotland  has  never  lost  a  game 
to  Ireland,  and  has  won  the  twelve 
games  played  by  an  aggregate  score  of 
fifty-six  goals  to  twelve.  England  has 
won  twelve  games  from  Wales,  lost  two 
and  drawn  one,  scoring  forty-nine  goals 
to  Wales's  fifteen.  Scotland  has  won 
seventeen  times  from  Wales,  and  one 
game  was  drawn,  Scotland  scoring 
eighty-two  goals  to  Wales's  ten.  Scotland 
has  won  eleven  games  from  England, 
lost  six  and  drawn  five,  scoring  fifty- 
seven  goals  to  England's  forty-six. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  land  of  the 
heather  is  to-day  the  home  of  the  best 
Association  football.  Wherever  Scot- 
land's sons  are  found  in  numbers  there 
you  will  find  the  Association  game.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Canada 
is  the  leading  center  of  the  dribbling 
game  in  the  New  World.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  the  city  of  Montreal 
has  a  city  league.  In  Ontario  the 
Western  Football  Association,  already 
mentioned,  controls  about  twenty  clubs, 
and  holds  semi-annual  series  of  contests 
for  the  Western  Football  Association 
challenge  cup,  now  held  by  the  Windsor 
Club;  the  Intermediate  cup, held  by  Ayr; 
the  Junior  cup,  held  by  Gait;  the  Hough 
cup  for  high  schools  and  collegiate  in- 
stitutes, held  by  the  Seaforth  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  the  Fox  challenge  cup, 
held  by  Preston.  The  Caledonia  cup  is 
competed  for  by  the  W.  F.  A.  and  the 
Toronto  League.  In  addition  to  the 
clubs  above  named  may  be  mentioned 
the  Berlin  Rangers,  ei^ht  times  winners 
of  the  senior  championship. 

The  Toronto  Leagtie  has  nine  clubs, 
the  Scots  holding  the '  senior  champion- 
ship, the  Willows  holding  the  Interme- 


diate championship  and  the  Hurons  the 
Junior  championship.  In  the  Toronto 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods  League  six  teams 
compete  for  the  handsome  silver  shield 
presented  by  the  Toronto  Dry  Goods 
Review.  The  Gordon,  McKay  &  Co. 
team  are  the  present  shield  holders. 
But  the  most  famous  club  in  Toronto, 
and  indeed  in  all  Canada,  is  the  Toronto 
'Varsity.  Its  record  for  five  years  up 
to  last  fall,  when  it  was  twice  defeateo, 
was  twenty-seven  games  won,  five  drawn 
and  one  lost. 

Other  leagues  in  Ontario  are  the 
Belleville  League,  with  six  clubs  com- 
peting for  the  Corby  challenge  cup;  the 
Quint6  challenge  cup,  held  by  the  Nap- 
anee  High  School,  and  the  Maitland 
Association,  of  which  the  Listowel  Club 
holds  the  championship. 

From  Ontario  the  interest  in  the  game 
has  spread  to  Alpena  and  to  Detroit, 
Mich.  In  the  latter  city  the  Michigan 
Athletic  Association  has  taken  up  the 
game,  and  their  team  is  proud  of  a  rec- 
ord of  seventeen  games  won  to  five 
lost,  in  contests  with  the  strongest  clubs 
of  Ontario  and  Chicago. 

In  Chicago  the  Swifts,  Pullmans, 
Thistles  and  Chicagos  are  very  strong 
teams,  competing  yearly  with  others  for 
the  Jackson  challenge  cup.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1883,  formed  the  Western  Foot- 
ball Association  of  America,  which  was 
afterward  succeeded  by  the  St.  Louis 
Football  Association  and  the  Mound 
City  Football  League.  Braidwood,  111., 
a  city  full  of  Scotch  miners,  has  a  re- 
markable club  with  an  almost  unbroken 
record  of  victories.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  Football  Union  are  the 
Eddystone,  Philadelphia  Association, 
Kensington  Rovers,  North  End,  Tacony, 
Frankford,  Oxford,  Norristown,  Enter- 
prise, Athletics,  and  Trenton  Swifts, 
competing  for  a  cup  presented  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs.  •  The  cup  is  now 
held  by  the  Athletics  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  second  eleven  also  holds  the 
championship  in  that  class. 

In  the  East  the  interest  in  the  game 
centers  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
about  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  Last  season  this  Association  was 
divided  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
district,  the  former  containing  the  Paw- 
tucket Free  Wanderers,  The  East  Ends, 
Olympics  and  Rovers  of  Fall  River,  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Pawtucket;  the  latter, 
the  Green  Points,  New  York  Thistles,^ 
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Bayonne  Rovers,  the  Caledonians  and 
the  Wanderers  of  Kearney,  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Hoboken,  and  the  True  Blues 
and  Thistles  of  Paterson.  The  most 
famous  of  these  teams  is  the  Pawtucket 
Free  Wanderers,  who  are  champions  of 
the  New  England  League  and  holders 
of  the  Rhode  Island  cup  and  the  Ameri- 
can cup.  One  of  their  notable  achieve- 
ments was  the  defeat  ot  the  Toronto 
'Varsity  Club  on  May  thirty,  1893,  by  a 
score  of  five  to  two,  being  the  one  defeat 
heretofore  mentioned  in  the  'Varsity 
record.  The  game  has  been  introduced 
in  New  York,  where  in  1890  a  league  of 
eight  clubs  was  formed,  which  con- 
tinues to  flourish. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  game  has 
taken  a  strong  hold.  It  is  played  in 
British  Columbia  and  Oregon,  and 
around  Seattle,  Washington,  is  a  strong 
league.  In  San  Francisco  the  Pacific 
Association  Football  League  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  and  most  progressive 
on  the  continent.  With  true  Scottish 
shrewdness  its  officers  are  educating 
the  boys  to  play  the  game,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  vigorous  junior  league.  In  tlie 
season  of  1892-3  the  senior  clubs  were 
the  Pacific  Wanderers,  Scotch  Thistles, 
Rovers,  Oakland  Athletics,  Richmonds, 
American  Eagles,  Rangers,  Granites, 
and  Fort  Masons  (United  States  Army). 
At  the  end  of  that  season  the  champion- 
ship, and  with  it  the  Azule  and  Hilbert 
trophies,  was  carried  off  by  the  Thistles 
with  the  Wanderers  runners-up. 

Zest  is  added  to  the  sport  by  the  pe- 
culiar make-up  of  the  teams  regard- 
ing nationality.  The  leading  teams 
this  season  up  to  date  are  the  Thistles, 
purely  Scotch;  Rangers,  Scotch  a^d 
English ;  Pacific  Wanderers,  Scotch, 
English,  Canadians,  Australians  aiid 
Americans ;  the  Pastimes,  purely  Iri^h, 
and  the  Fort  Masons,  United  States 
Army  soldiers  from  the  Artillery  Foot. 
There  are  three  clubs  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  or  near  San  Francisco, 
and  one  of  them  plays  an  annual  match 
with  the  Citrus  Club  of  an  English  col- 
ony at  Penryn,  Placer  County,  California. 
There  is  also  a  good  team  at  Bakers- 


field  in  Southern  California.  In  Colo- 
rado and  other  mining  States  are  thriv- 
ing local  leagues,  and  the  one  thing 
needed  to  develop  this  sport  rapidly  is 
an  organization  that  will  embrace,  unite 
and  extend  the  various  associations 
above  mentioned  into  one  g^and  imion, 
bent  on  upholding  this  manly  and  health- 
giving  sport. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  the  Western  Foot- 
ball Association  of  Ontario  sent  a  team 
to  the  old  country  that  played  four 
games  in  Ireland,  winning  three  and 
drawing  one;  five  games  in  Scotland, 
winning  one,  losing  three  and  drawing 
one ;  fourteen  games  in  England,  win- 
ning five,  losing  six  and  drawing  three. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
these  twenty-three  games  were  played 
inside  of  sixty  days  against  the  best 
clubs  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
score  of  goals  won  by  the  Canadians 
was  thirty-nine  to  forty-one  lost,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  New  World  can  play 
good  Association  football. 

Let  lovers  of  good  wholesome  sport 
in  America  give  more  attention  to  this 
most  excellent  pastime.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  such  athletes  as  cannot 
afford  the  time  or  money  required  to 
train  for  the  American  Kugby  game. 
In  grammar  schools,  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools  it  is  preferable  in 
so  much  as  it  is  less  severe  and  brutal 
to  the  contestant.  And  when  it  is  once 
established  in  schools  it  cannot  fail  of 
recognition  in  the  colleges  themselves. 
In  England  and  Scotland  it  is  played 
side  by  side  with  the  Rugby  game,  and 
at  least  holds  its  own  in  popular  esteem. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  has 
seldom  or  never  been  a  first-rate  Associ- 
ation player  who  was  a  Rugby  expert. 
Nor  do  the  Rugby  players  succeed 
at  Association.  There  is  room  for  both 
games,  each  requiring  as  it  does  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  men.  It  will  be  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  list  of  our  outdoor 
pastimes,  for,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient 
Cornish  man,  "It  puts  a  courage  into 
their  hearts  to  meet  an  enemy  in  the  face, 
yet  all  is  good  play,  and  never  attorney 
or  coroner  troubled  for  the  matter." 
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AFOOT    IN    THE     HARTZ. 


BY  WILLIAM  HORACE  HOTCHKISS. 


OME     one 

has  called 
the  Hartz 
Mountains 
a  terra  in- 
cognita. 
The  hast- 
ing tourist 
goes  up 
the  Rhine,  does  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  takes  a 
glimpse  of  Paris  and  of 
London,  and  is  ofiE  home- 
ward. To  him  the  Hartz 
are  unknown.  Nor  can  he 
read  niixch  of  this  little 
wonderland  in  English, 
for  our  writers  have  never 
felt  the  eharm  which  has 
made  Hartzland  the 
theme  of  German  song 
and  story.  Yet  here  the 
American  who  loves  the  picturesque,  or 
he  to  whom  the  romance  and  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  an  instructive 
pleasure,  can  find  keener  delight  and 
memories  more  enduring  than  in  the 
beaten  paths  of  the  Old  World.  Every 
rock-cluster  has  its  myths,  the  pine  for- 
ests are  alive  with  goblins  and  nixes 
and  the  whole  country — a  tossing  ocean 
of  wooded  hills  and  tumbling  valleys — 
is  a  veritable  Dom-Daniel. 

The  Hartz  Mountains  lie  in  Northern 
Germany  midway  between  Berlin  and 
Cologne,  stretching  fifty  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  half  that  distance 
from  north  to  south.  They  are  a  suc- 
cession of  increasing  hills  rising  slow- 
ly to  the  Brocken,  which  is  the  only 
considerable  elevation,  and  though 
clothed  in  alluring  forests  and  adorned 
with  pretty  dimpling  valleys,  they  would 
be  no  more  attractive  than  our  own 
White  Mountains  nor  half  so  interest- 
ing as  our  Adirondacks  were  they  not 
clothed  with  the  legends  and  adorned 
with  the  love  tales  of  a  romantic  past. 

En  route  from  Berlin  a  glimpse  of  Hal- 
berstadt,  whose  famous  and  crumbling 
cathedral  has  a  satanic  legend  worthy  of 
the  Brocken,  prepares  you  for  the  Hartz. 
And  the  very  name  of  Quedlinburg,  still 
nearer  the  mountains,  is  a  goblin  tale 


embalmed.  So  that  if  you  are  at  all 
blessed  with  imagination  you  will  be 
thinking,  long  before  the  train  reaches 
Thale  where  your  tramp  begins,  that  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  engine  is  demoniacal 
laughter,  and  will  see  in  the  smoke 
whisked  by  the  window  one  of  the 
witches  of  the  Brocken  astride  her 
broomstick  and  guided  by  imps  of  dark- 
ness. And  thus  with  a  witch  for  a  guide 
and  spook-lore  in  your  pocket  is  it  best 
to  begin  your  Hartz  journey.  Begin  it 
on  foot  and  continue  it  so,  shunning  the 
little  railways  as  you  do  the  slower  car- 
ryalls. The  subtle  spirit  of  these  wood- 
land  hills,  the  glimpse  of  its  bogies  and 
brownies  and  the  keener  relish  of  its  ro- 
mance and  history  are  denied  those  who 
do  not  trampw  With  a  stout  stick,  hob- 
nailed shoes,  rough  clothings  and  a  light 
knapsack  plunge  into  this  unknown 
land  and  plunge  as  deep  and  long  as 
you  can. 

At  Thale  the  mountains  start  abruptly 
from  the  plain.  The  tumbling  Bode 
pours  out  of  a  rock-cleft  the  sides  of 
which  rise  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
straight  upward.  These  crags,  the 
door-posts  of  the  Hartz,  are  two  of  the 
prize  spots  of  the  region.  It  is  a  cheery- 
afternoon  in  May  and  you  climb  up  a 
steep  and  winding  path  to  the  top  of 
one,  the  Hexentanzplatz.  What  a  view 
is  this  from  the  summit  !  Far  below 
roars  the  swollen  Bode.  The  cold  cliffs 
of  the  opposite  height  look  warmer  in 
their  setting  of  forest  verdure,  while  to 
the  westward  winds  the  valley  of  the 
Bode,  a  tiny  cafion  clothed  in  green,  and 
beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  roll 
the  hills  and  mountains  up  to  the  snowy 
Brocken. 

Off  to  the  eastward  you  will  see  a  dif- 
ferent picture — a  great  and  silent  plain 
stretching  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
with  fenceless  fields  of  sprouting  grain 
and,  like  ruddy  May  flowers  on  a  furzy 
heather,  the  little  red-roofed  towns. 
Tradition  calls  this  rock  the  Tanzplatz 
or  Ballroom.  The  witches  held  their 
dances  here — mere  private  affairs,  it  is 
likely,  for  the  grand  balls  were  all  on 
the  Brocken.  The  summit,  a  broad  pla- 
teau, is  now  occupig|^^|)^^^^4iit^^[e 
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with  beer-garden  dependence.  Indeed, 
the  American  explorer  of  this  undiscov- 
ered land  finds  his  creature  wants  well 
cared  for,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
beer.  There  is  a  little  beer  garden  down 
in  the  cleft  of  these  Bodethal  crags 
which  occupies  all  the  space  between 
the  foaming  stream  and  the  rocky  wall ; 
and  in  order  to  reach  the  shady  valley 
beyond,  where  glorious  views  of  the 
sunlit  plain  may  be  won,  each  tramper 
must  pass  through  this  garden.  If  you 
are  wise  you  will  pay  the  beer-toll  thus 
cleverly  levied  and  pour  a  libation  to 
Gambrinus  while  quaffing  also  some  of 
the  witchery  of  the  spot. 

Up  above  is  the  Rosstrappe  whose 
beetling  crags  seem  ready  to  break 
away  and  fall  into  the  valley.  Its  sum- 
mit reveals  another  picture  of  the  plain, 
and  on  the  topmost  point  there  is  a  co- 
lossal hoofprint,  a  foot  or  more  broad 
and  inches  deep,  stamped  in  the  rock. 
Rosstrappe  means  "horse's  footstep." 
In  the  good  old  time  a  princess  of  the 
region,  the  beauteous  Briinhilde,  when 
chased  by  an  unwelcome  suitor  vaulted 
the  Bode  Valley — it  is  over  five  hundred 
feet  wide  at  the  point — on  her  trusty 
steed,  and  the  print  still  exists  where 
the  charger  pressed  his  hoof  for  the 
mighty  leap.  Some  say  she  jumped 
not  from  but  to  the  Rosstrappe,  a  story 
which  makes  the  illustrious  nag  wear  his 
hoofs  backward.  But  what  matter? 
BrUnhilde  got  over  safely,  while  the 
suitor,  Bodo,  jumped  to  his  death  and 
bequeathed  his  bones  and  name  to  the 
valley.  Still  another  explanation  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  archaeologists.  They  de- 
clare that  the  Druids  had  a  sacnfical 
altar  here  and  carved  a  white  horse  as 
the  sign  of  their  mysteries  ;  whence  the 
name.  But  as  their  horse  was  white 
and  Briinhilde's  hair  was  red  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things  seems  properly  pre- 
served and  you  leave  learning  to  get 
away  with  romance  if  it  can. 

As  the  tramper  walks  up  the  valley 
he  falls  to  musing  on  the  beauties  about 
him.  The  path  squeezes  between  the 
clifiFs,  is  carried  round  promontories  on 
bridges,  then,  the  scenery  growing  less 
rugged,  winds  through  shady  woods  by 
the  side  of  a  little  river  in  the  hill  coun- 
try. And  then  it  brings  you  into  Therese- 
burg,a  Hartz  hamlet  half  hotels,  tucked 
away  in  a  valley  slumberous  and  beau- 
tiful. Had  you  been  there  that  even- 
ing in   May  you  might  have  seen  the 


festival  of  the  recruits.  Seven  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood  had'  just  been 
chosen  to  serve  their  time  in  the  army, 
and  with  band  to  the  fore  were  march- 
ing about  celebrating  the  end  of  their 
liberty.  At  each  inn  they  ordered  a  halt 
and  serenaded,  getting  liquid  refresh- 
ment in  return.  Then  with  cheers — 
real  English  hurrahs — for  the  Besitzer 
und  seine  Gemahlin  the  bacchanalian 
march  passed  on.  In  spite  of  their  hub- 
bub Thereseburg  fell  asleep  early  that 
night,  its  American  colony  at  least,  and 
its  dreams  were  attuned  to  the  purling 
rhythm  of  the  Bode.  Imps,  witches  and 
devils  are  unknown  in  such  a  peaceful 
nook  as  this. 

Guide  books  are  not  dog-eared  in  the 
Hartz.  Thanks  to  the  Hartz  Club,  the 
forest  paths  are  safe  and  easy  even  for 
foreign  tourists.  The  whole  region  has 
been  divided  into  routes,  each  one  with 
a  number  and  letter.  At  each  cross- 
road or  short-cut  the  club  has  set  up 
a  finger-post  surmounted  with  signs 
whereon  one  can  read  not  only  direc- 
tions but  distances.  It  is  so  simply  yet  so 
carefully  done  that  the  tramper  may 
leave  the  highway  with  impunity  and, 
following  the  little  signs  and  paint- 
mark5  on  the  trees  traverse  padiless 
woods  and  save  many  an  hour  of  needless 
windings  with  the  carriage  road.  The 
club  has  also  built  rustic  seats  here  and 
there,  especially  at  prominent  view- 
points, and  the  further  to  aid  the  tour- 
ist, has  provided  thirty  information- 
bureaus  in  all  parts  of  the  mountains, 
reliable  maps  and  guide  books,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  work  in  preserving  these 
glorious  forests  from  destruction. 

On  the  northeastern  edge  of  the 
mountains,  three  hours  from  Therese- 
burg, lies  Blankenburg.  Its  castle,  now 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  was  once  the  home  of  Maria 
Theresa  ;  and  stories  of  the  warrior  Em- 
press, after  the  fashion  of  the  Hartz, 
are  told  in  the  same  breath  with  those 
of  the  White  Lady  of  Blankenburg 
whose  apparition  betokens  ill  to  the  du- 
cal house.  The  town  itself  is  no  more 
interesting  than  its  fellows  out  on  the 
plain.  Off  to  the  eastward  an  outcrop 
of  rocks,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a 
jagg^<i  rampart,  has  given  rise  to  the 
fable  that  here  Satan  set  up  a  bulwark 
against  Christianity.  The  gigantic  for- 
tification is  called  to  this  day  the^ 
Devil's  Wall.    The  lion^,^ePiB^^^§lC 
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is  Regenstein,  an  isolated  rock  two  miles 
to  the  norttiward.  Its  sides  are  precip- 
itous, its  summit  crested  with  a  ruin.  A 
strong  castle  once  stood  here  of  which 
remain  only  a  few  walls  and  chambers 
hollowed  in  the  rock;  for  Schloss  Re- 
genstein  was  built  in,  not  on,  the  mount- 
ain— ^a  robber's  nest  beyond  compare. 
The  Count  of  Regenstein — Germany's 
Paul  Clifford — has  immortalized  this 
rocky  fortress,  and  though  this  won- 
derful knight  existed  but  in  fable,  the 
chains  with  which  he  once  was  bound  are 
among  the  treasures  of  a  neighboring 
town.  The  rock  has  also  its  romance. 
A  captured  maiden,  immured  in  one 
of  Regenstein's  rock -built  dungeons, 
cut  through  the  iflinty  rock  with  the 
aid  only  of  her  lover's  ring  and  made 
her    escape.      But    of    Hartz    legends 


The  saorers,  die  Schnarcher^  are  how- 
ever at  Schierke,the  next  village — great 
rocks  which  resemble  the  snouts  of 
snoring  humans.  This  is  Goethe's  Ge- 
gend  von  Schierke  und  Elend  where 
Faust  saw  the  witches'  train  and  where 
begins  his  mystic  interlude,  "  The  Wal- 
purgis  Night's  Dream."  Near  Schierke 
a  t^ck  may  be  seen  tethered  by  the 
roadside — o.  giant  fellow  big  enough  to 
carry  half  a  dozen  witches.  The  town 
itself  trails  along  a  rocky  valley.  It  is 
the  Mecca  of  Faust  lovers  and  is  now 
disfigured  by  some  modem  hotels.  Be- 
yond Schierke  the  pine  forests  become 
thinner,  the  scenery  wilder,  and  at 
every  turn  appear  fantastic  rocks  and 
lonely  hillsides  pictured  in  Goethe's 
masterpiece.  Here  and  there  the  triple 
crosses  are  scrawled  on  stable  doors  as 
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there  is  no  end.  Those  of  Thale  and 
Regenstein  are  mere  curtain-raisers  to 
the  mystery  plays  of  the  Brocken. 

The  most  interesting  road  to  the 
Brocken  begins  at  Rothe  Hiitte,  a  min- 
ing village  in  the  heart  of  the  mount- 
ains. This  is  the  route  of  Mephistoph- 
eles  and  Faust  in  Goethe's  tragedy. 
The  ascent  may  be  made  by  carriage  as 
well  as  on  foot.  Take  the  latter  and 
you  go  through  forests  of  scrubby  pines, 
by  desolate  hamlets,  up  weird  valleys, 
the  way  increasing  in  diflficulties  until 
the  summit  is  reached.  Elend,  the  first 
village,  belies  its  name — which  merely 
commemorates  a  band  of  Hartz  Tem- 
plars in  days  long  gone.  It  is  a  pleasant 
place  and  has  a  claim  to  immortality  in 
Goethe's  fine  line : 

The  snorers  snarl  at  Elend,  snorting  peers. 


talisman  against  the  witches.  As  you 
near  the  summit  the  melting  snow  lies 
deep  in  the  path,  though  it  is  already 
a  fortnight  after  May-day,  and  Meph- 
isto's  question  has  an  added  meaning  : 

Dost  thou  not  wish  a  broomstick  steed's 

assistance  ? 
The  sturdiest  he-goat  I  would  gladly  see. 

But  you  are  still  fresh  on  your  legs 
and  so  wade  onward  and  at  last  reach 
the  broad  and  treeless  summit. 

The  Brocken  is  a  round- topped  mount- 
ain in  the  heart  of  the  Hartz,  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  feature  of  the  landscape  for  leagues 
around  and  a  landmark  in  German  ro- 
mance and  history.  It  was  the  last 
pagan  fortress  among  the  German  tribes 
and  the  cathedral  of  the  last  converts  to 
Christianity.    Wod^'^^aJ^ar  ^(je^^gcj^* 
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on  its  summit,  and  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Goslar  is  preserved  an  oath  wherein 
Wittekind  vows,  in  return  for  victory 
against  Charlemagne,  to  offer  up  the 
prisoners  on  this  holy  moimtain  to  the 
great  god.  In  later  times  the  Brocken 
was  called  Blocksberg  and  thought  the 
residence  of  Satan.  Men  told  large 
stories  of  orgies  there  presided  over  by 
the  Evil  One,  its  summit  became  the 
rendezvous  of  witches  and  spirits 
damned,  and  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  was  old  did  some  foolhardy  ex- 
plorers visit  the  satanic  height.  A  cent- 
ury afterward  scarce  one  hundred  and 
fifty  annually  braved  its  perils.  Then 
came  Goethe  and  Heine.  In  the  year 
1893  the  visitors  to  the  Brocken  num- 
bered thirty  thousand  or  more. 

The  path  from  Schierke  just  before 
reaching  the  summit  skirts  two  rocky 
masses  which  are  the  holy  of  holies  of 


the  midst  of  a  scene  to  delight  the  poet 
and  impress  the  philosopher.  To  the 
south  and  west  roll  the  piny  mountains, 
waves  of  swaying  verdure,  while  from 
their  distant  tops  come  the  cuckoo's 
well-known  call  and  the  liquid  note  of 
the  nightingale.  In  the  foreground  to 
the  north  and  east  are  the  rippling  hills 
with  red-roofed  towns  nestling  in  their 
broadening  valleys;  while  out  beyond 
is  the  great  plain  stretching  to  the  hori- 
zon, its  fields  here  green  with  early 
wheat,  there  brown  from  freshly  turned 
furrows.  Though  the  view  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  at  Thale  it  has  not  the 
same  charm.  The  Brocken  landscape 
is  too  vast.  Yet  he  is  stolid  indeed  who 
can  view  it  without  bowing  his  head  in 
contemplation.  This  mighty  picture, 
with  its  noisy  towns  and  rattling  rail- 
ways, and  not  a  sound  !  It  is  as  if  Nature 
were  hushed  to  harken  to  Nature's  God. 


BROCKEN    HOUSE. 


spook  literature,  the  Devil's  Pulpit  and 
the  Witches'  Altar.  Hither  came  the 
witches  and  evil  spirits  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  of  May,  listened  to  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  venerable  Doctor  from 
the  Pulpit,  and,  after  a  banquet,  with 
Satin  as  master  of  ceremonies,  danced 
about  the  Witches'  Altar,  then  at  the 
stroke  of  one  were  off  astride  their 
broomsticks  or  bocks,  to  come  again 
another  year.  This  was  the  Witches* 
Sabbath  on  Walpurgis  Night,  and  the 
scene  of  Goethe's  picture  of  the  festival. 
Clear  weather  is  rare  on  the  Brocken. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  more  impres- 
sive in  the  Hartz  than  the  superb  pan- 
orama spread  out  before  the  lucky 
mortal  who  scales  the  mountain  on  a 
cloudless  day.  The  broad  summit  stands 
high  above  its  loftiest  neighbors  and  in 


The  Brocken  House  occupies  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  It  is  built  of  stone 
and  iron,  matched  and  clamped  into  the 
rock  itself,  and  can  accommodate  per- 
haps a  hundred  persons.  Not  only  is  it 
stone  and  iron  without,  but  withm,  its 
floors  and  partitions  are  e(^ually  massive. 
It  is  anything  but  temptmg  to  all  save 
foot-sore  travelers. 

It  is  the  third  house  on  the  spot. 
The  first,  called  Cloud  Cottage,  was 
erected  in  1736  ;  the  second  dated  from 
1800,  and  the  present  building  from  i860. 
The  landlord  is  the  Count  of  Stolberg- 
Wemigerode,  though  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  he  does  not  preside  in  person. 
Things  might  get  on  better  if  he  did. 

The  House  contains  the  Brocken  Book 
in  which  one  may  feast  for  days. 
This  book  is    sui  generis.     It    is    the 
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Yankee  landlord's  register  and  a  catchall 
of  Hartz  literature  besides.  There  is  a 
disease  which  rages  the  world  over,  but 
with  peculiar  virulence  on  the  Brocken, 
ccLCoethes  scribendi ;  the  irreverent  call 
it  the  "writers'  itch."  Few  Brocken 
travelers  escape  a  twinge  of  it.  This 
book,  begun  in  1753,  is  a  collection 
of  sense  and  nonsense  without  its  like 
in  all  the  world.  Heine  says  :  "  The 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Pallogonia  con- 
tains no  such  insipidities  as  this  book." 
Goethe  prays  the  Brocken  witches  "  to 
sweep  the  wishwash  from  it,"  and  then 
writes  in  its  pages  : 


guis  coelum  posset  nisi  coeli  munere  nosse, 
t  reperire  Deum,  nisi  qui  pars  ipse  Deorum 
est? 
Andersen  confesses  that  "  genius  has 
shown  itself  there  in  many  ways,"  add- 
ing :  "  I  wrote  in  it  myself."  Long- 
winded  ecstasies  in  German  doggerel 
waste  much  good  paper,  though  here 
and  there  are  some  flashes  of  wit.  The 
burden  of  each  poet's  song  seems  to  be 
the  weather.  Here  is  one  melancholy 
quatrain,  written  in  1882  : 

Wir  sitzen  auf  dem  Brocken 

In  dichter  Nebelschicht ; 
Zwei  Kiihe  sah'n  wir  grasen, 
Doch  And'res  sah  man  nicht. 


Concluded  in  OUTINO  for  June. 
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BY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


HEN  the  law- 
makers  of  the 
province  o  f 
Ontario  final- 
ly ]  Kissed  the  existing 
measure  prohibiting 
sprinp^  shooting  they 
performed  a  righteous 
task,  although  at  the 
same  time  they  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  most 
L^njoyable  forms  of  sport 
with  the  gun.  All  hon- 
t:st  sportsmen  of  On- 
tario recognize  this, 
none  better  than  the  crack  shots  of 
the  famous  grounds  contiguous  to  lakes 
St.  Clair  and  Erie,  yet  several  sea- 
sons of  skirmishing  and  drumming 
into  line  were  required  before  the 
needful  pressure  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Legislature.  Older 
heads  than  mine  schemed  and  plan- 
ned to  save  the  northward-bound  game 
migrants  ;  I  helped— as  the  "  we  killed 
the  bear"  story  goes,  and  at  last 
the  thing  was  accomplished.  Small 
wonder  that  the  majority  of  keen 
gunners  yielded  reluctantly !  Right 
well  they  appreciated  the  sacrifice  they 
were  called  upon  to  make,  for  the  passage 
of  the  no-spring-shooting  bill  meant 
the  doom  of  snipe  shooting  in  its  most 
attractive  shape.  They  were  ready  and 
willing  to  afford  any  kind  of  protection 
to  duck,  but  the  snipe  was  a  veritable 
bone  of  contention.     "  What !    No  snipe 


shooting  on  those  leagues  of  sodden 
plain  and  marsh  where  birds  swarmed, 
where  their  fathers  had  bagged  their 
fifty  brace  per  day  for  season  after  sea- 
son, and  where  famous  "Forrester" 
had  shot  historical  matches  versus 
"Dinks"?  It  went  sorely  against  the 
grain,  and  had  those  men  guessed  that 
the  remorseless  hand  of  improvement 
would  within  a  few  years  ruin  the  snipe 
grounds  by  extensive  drainage,  the  law 
would  never  have  been  passea  and  some 
of  the  good  old  crowd  would  be  shoot- 
ing their  few  straggling  snipe  this 
blessed  spring.  Indeed,  it  is  unlikely 
that  even  the  most  earnest  advocates  of 
the  protective  measure  would  have  put 
their  hearts  so  thoroughly  into  their 
work  could  they  have  dipped  into  the 
future  and  seen  the  grim  dredges  eating 
canals  across  the  fens  and  leaving  the 
erstwhile  drowned  lands  dusty  dry. 
However,  such  proved  to  be  the  fact 
and  the  only  thing  the  protectionists 
accomplished  was  the  loss  of  several 
seasons  of  clinking  good  sport  without 
any  important  benefit  to  the  snipe. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by 
the  enthusiasts  in  making  converts  was 
that  the  birds,  if  unmolested  during 
the  spring  flight,  would  return  in  great- 
ly increased  numbers  at  early  autumn 
and,  with  the  progeny  of  the  few  birds 
which  bred  in  the  locality,  furnish  sport 
amply  sufficient  to  repay  those  who  held 
their   hands   during  the   early   season. 

Such  reasoning:  sounded  first  rate  ;  but  - 
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it  was  far  from  the  truth  in  the  matter 
of  the  quality  of  the  sport,  for  there  is 
no  comparison  between  spring  and  au- 
tumn snipe  shooting.  During  5ie  fierce- 
ly hot  summer  the  wet  lands  dimin- 
ished greatly  in  area  and  the  rankest 
kind  of  grass  and  rush  throve  amazingly. 
When  the  snipe  came  back,  and  they 
did  come  in  great  numbers,  they  found 
a  tangle  of  cover  through  which  a  sports- 
man could  hardly  force  his  feet  and  in 
which  a  dead  bird  was  apt  to  be 
"grassed"  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
chances  of  going  into  the  shooting  coat 
were  very  slim.  Then  dogs  were  re- 
quired, and  only  thoroughly  game  and 
indefatigable  workers  could  stand  the 
cutting  of  the  wiry  cover  and  the  toil  of 
beating  through  it.  Even  with  the  best 
of  dogs  a  large  proportion  of  birds 
knocked  down  was  lost,  for  the  most 
sensitive  of  noses  frequently  failed  to 
locate  a  dead  bird  in  cover  reeking  with 
scent.  Altogether  the  early  autumn 
sport  was  an  unsatisfactorj*^  business. 

But  in  the  spring  how  difiEerent ! 
Then  the  young  man  s  fancy,  released 
from  the  long,  white  oppression  of  a 
stiff-backed  winter,  lightly  turned  to 
thoughts  of  gum  boots  and  shells  loaded 
with  "No.  lo."  Then  the  fenlands 
spread  for  miles  with  every  spear  of  the 
previous  year's  cover  flattened  into  the 
mud  by  a  recent  burden  of  snow.  Lake- 
like ponds,  waist-deep  in  places,  alter- 
nated with  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
wet  soil  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
water  level.  On  these  the  lush  new 
grass  appeared  so  rapidly  that  one  could 
almost  see  it  grow ;  for  such  land, 
warmed  by  a  generous  sun  and  soaked 
afresh  by  soft  rains,  allows  no  dallying 
in  the  matter  of  vegetable  growths. 
Below  such  scant  new  cover  the  worm- 
infested  mud  was  easily  probed  by  the 
long,  sensitive  bill  of  GaUinago  Wilsonti, 
He  did  the  probing  and  we  did  the  rest. 
A  few  days*  tarrying  upon  these  feeding 
grounds  put  the  birds  into  prime  condi- 
tion. Dogs  were  unnecessary,  for  the 
birds  were  everywhere  on  good  ground, 
and  "  walking  them  up  "  was  the  most 
satisfactory  method.  Except  very  late 
in  the  season,  when  the  grass  had  at- 
tained a  considerable  height,  there  was 
little  chance  of  failing  to  find  dead  birds. 
The  greatest  charm  of  the  sport  lay  in 
the  delight  of  being  out  doors  for  long, 
balmy  spring  days  and  in  shooting  over 
grounds  practically  as  level  and  unob- 


structed as  a  billiard  table.  Only  crack 
shots  could  make  straight  scores,  or  in- 
deed grass  four  birds  out  of  five,  for  the 
scanty  cover  made  the  snipe  rise  well 
away  from  the  gim.  If  a  bit  of  a  breeze 
blew  we  always  worked  down  wind  where 
possible,  so  as  to  get  side  shots,  for  snipe 
favor  flying  into  the  wind's  eye.  The 
characteristic  dodging  of  the  first  few 
yards  of  the  bird's  flight,  which  has 
baffled  many  a  gun,  helped  it  not  a 
whit  in  side  shots,  for  the  gun  had  then 
plenty  of  time. 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  days  were  calm 
as  an  infant's  slumber,  giving  one  no 
choice  but  to  tramp  straight  ahead 
and  take  chances  as  they  offered — al- 
most invariably  straightaway  flyers. 
Then  the  snipe  rose,  "  scaip-scaip,"  any- 
where within  a  radius  of  thirty  yards, 
and  went  boring  and  cork-screwing  off 
as  though  chased  by  the  Old  Boy  him- 
self, and  only  the  dead  shot  could  stop 
his  six  brace  without  an  error.  Some 
men  wait  for  the  dodging  to  cease  be- 
fore firing ;  others  take  their  bird  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  leaves  the 
ground,  and  they  argue  about  which  is . 
the  better  way.  I  favor  the  latter  plan, 
believing  that,  so  long  as  a  man  does  not 
"  snap  "  half  at  random,  he  cannot  stop 
a  snipe  too  soon  ;  but  I  have  seen  ex- 
ponents of  each  style  perform  wonder- 
fully. There  are  men  who  apparently 
cannot  miss  a  snipe,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  caught  some  special  knack 
of  snipe  shooting ;  in  reality  they  are 
simply  masters  of  the  gun  and  could, 
with  the  same  practice,  prove  as  effect- 
ive on  any  other  game  bird.  The  "trick" 
of  snipe  shooting  is  merely  the  trick  of 
being  able  to  hit  a  swift,  small  and 
rather  difficult  mark. 

I  never  discovered  more  than  two 
drawbacks  connected  with  spring  snipe 
shooting.  One  was  that  during  the 
best  weeks  the  roads  leading  to  the 
grounds  were  almost  impassable,  owing 
to  the  mud.  This  state  of  affairs  de- 
manded the  use  of  a  strong  team,  a 
light  wagon,  and  made  process  usually 
exasperatingly  slow,  especially  on  the 
homeward  trip  after  nightfall.  The 
second  drawback,  and  it  was  a  serious 
one  to  some  sportsmen,  was  that  after  a 
man  was  once  well  on  the  good  grounds 
he  had  no  chance  to  rest  save  by  stand- 
ing upright  for  a  spell.  After  he  had 
once  left  the  dry  embankment  of  a  rail- 
road which  traversed  one  side  of  the  big 
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plains  he  might  walk  all  day  without 
finding  one  dry  spot,  stray  plank,  or  bit 
of  driftwood.  The  few  rough  farm- 
houses of  the  plains  were  far  apart,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  was  to  work  during 
the  forenoon  toward  one  or  other  of  the 
houses,  to  get  a  rest  and  some  food 
there  at  midday,  and  to  work  over  dif- 
ferent ground  back  to  the  railroad  before 
dusk.  This  might  necessitate  tramping 
through  alternate  deep,  sticky  mud  and 
shallow  water  for  any  distance  between 
ten  and  fifteen  miles  all  told  after  leav- 
ing hard  footing.  Of  a  certainty  snipe 
shooting  was  downright  hard  work,  but 
the  fun  was  rare  and  the  reward  rich. 

My  shooting  crony.  Dr.  N ,  and  I  did 

even  worse  work,  for  when  horses  could 
not  take  us  to  the  plains  we  knew  that 
other  guns  would  be  at  home,  and  we 
tramped  the  five  miles  of  dry  railroad 
track  between  the  town  and  the  shoot- 
ing. On  such  expeditions  we  would 
sleep  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
then  don  all  our  shooting  togs,  except 
the  porpoise-hide  waders,  and  tramp  it 
out.  We  carried  our  waders  knapsack 
fashion  on  our  backs,  wearing  our  ordi- 
nary boots  as  far  as  the  dry  footing  ex- 
tended, and  taking  an  extra  pair  of  old 
socks  for  a  change.  When  we  reached 
the  snipe  ground  we  removed  our  boots 
and  hid  them  to  bide  our  return,  pulled 
on  our  waders  and  were  rfeady  for  busi- 
ness. Several  times  we  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  wearing  old  cracked  boots 
tor  the  tramp,  the  shooting  and  the 
return,  but  this  proved  very  severe  upon 
our  feet,  so  we  evolved  the  wader 
scheme.  The  oiled  porpoise-hide  thigh 
boots  were  more  comfortable  than  rub- 
ber, and  kept  out  water  well.  A  brief 
rest  and  the  changing  from  damp  wad- 
ers back  to  dry  socks  and  light,  com- 
fortable boots  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day 
was  wondrously  refreshing,  and  many  a 
time  after  reaching  the  hidden  footgear 
in  an  almost  exhausted  condition  we  have 
washed  in  the  clear  soft  water  of  a  pond, 
changed  and  started  upon  the  last  five 
miles  as  though  we  had  done  but  little 
work.  This  was  not  always  the  case, 
however.  Sometimes  a  heavy  bag,  the 
waders  and  the  gun  made  a  heart-break- 
ing burden,  and  more  than  once  we 
reached  home  so  thoroughly  used  up 
that  we  omitted  a  well-earned  late  sup- 
per and  slept  for  hours  in  our  clothes 
upon  chair  or  lounge.  One  day  of  this 
kmd  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 


We  were  to  sleep  in  Doc's  bachelor 
apartments  the  night  previous  to  the 
shooting,  and  about  the  last  sounds  that 
reached  my  ears  as  I  stretched  myself 
lazily  upon  a  very  comfortable  lounge 
were  his  farewell  arrangements  with  a 
friendly  policeman,  who  was  always 
willing  to  wake  us  when  we  made  a  date 
of  that  kind. 

"  Three  o'clock  sharp,  Joe,  and  mind 
you  thump  till  we  answer." 

"  Niver  yez  fret.  Oi'l  t'ump  yez  all 
right  enuff ! " 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Doc's  rustling 
as  he  crept  into  bed  had  ceased  for  but 
one  second  when  an  awful  rattling  vi- 
brated through  the  room.  I  sat  bolt 
upright,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
somebody  was  drumming  on  the  door 
with  two  sticks,  causing  the  most  exas- 
perating din. 

"  Hello !  you — what  do  you  want  any- 
how?" 

"  She's  jist  goin'  tree — ^pry  the  ears  av 
yez  open  an  yezll  hear  hex  strike !  Be 
yez  wfdcin  or  slapin,  ennyhow  ? " 

As  I  bounded  to  my  feet  the  town  bell 
struck  the  hour,  and  I  opened  the  door 
for  Joe.  While  Doc  and  I  hurried  on 
our  clothes  Joe  had  his  "nip"  and  lit 
the  customary  cigar.  We  warmed  some 
tea  over  the  alcohol  stove  and  shared 
some  thick  slices  of  pork  and  bread  with 
our  guardian  of  the  peace.  At  forty 
minutes  past  the  hour  we  were  in  the 
street.  Joe's  farewell  was  :  "  Yez  shud 
git  'em  this  day,  fur  the  mud's  up  to  the 
hubs  'an  divil  another  man  '11  shute 
widout  he  futs  it  down." 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  swinging 
over  the  ties  where  the  woods  bordered 
the  railroad  below  the  town.  Now  Doc 
and  I  had  tramped  uncounted  miles  to- 
gether, and  I  always  fared  worst,  for 
this  reason  :  I  am  a  trifle  over  six  feet 
high,  and  take  naturally  a  long,  easy 
stride;  Doc  is  a  small,  wiry,  nervous 
man,  with  a  quick,  snappy  gait.  He  is, 
moreover,  very  strong  for  his  weight, 
has  a  glint  of  enthusiasm  in  his  hair,  a 
square  jaw  and  a  very  short  upper  lip. 
His  motto  is  :  "A  red-headed  man  never 
squeals."  Reader,  you  know  that  ty^e 
or  man.  He  undertakes  any  trying  task 
with  a  fighting  spirit ;  he  never  can  get 
anywhere  quick  enough.  Doc  was  a  bad 
man  to  tire,  and  a  nasty  contract  for  me 
at  all  tin>es.  He  could  not  match  my 
natural  step,  so,  in  consequence  I  had  to 

shorten  stride  to  keep  time  with  him.> 
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He  was  a  rapid  walker,  too,  and  five  or 
six  miles  of  his  chip-chip  step  used  to 
make  me  feel  as  though  1  were  walking 
every  mile  twice. 

By  the  time  we  had  covered  four 
miles  a  queer  half-light  revealed  some- 
thing of  our  surroundings.  Upon  either 
side  of  the  railroad  were  silent  walls  of 
lofty  trees,  and  between  the  high  road- 
bed and  the  woods  were  broad,  deep 
ditches  filled  to  the  brim.  From  these 
rose  the  ringing,  metallic  chorus  of 
thousands  of  wee  but  energetic  frogs. 
The  vibrating  wave  of  sound  appeared 
to  roll  steadily  forward  as  though  rising 
ever  from  a  point  a  few  yards  ahead. 
The  jarring  of  our  footfalls  on  ties  and 
gravel  temporarily  silenced  every  musi- 
cian we  passed,  but  the  torrent  of  noise 
soon  rose  again  in  our  rear  until  we  felt 
as  though  marching  between  two  brass 
bands. 

The  light  increased  rapidly  and  when 
we  passed  the  last  point  of  woods  and 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  plains  it  was 
possible  to  see  distant  objects  fairly  well. 
From  immediately  below  our  feet  for  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  southward  spread 
a  reach  of  shallow  water,  beyond  which 
lay  miles  of  muddy  levels  with  patches 
of  water  showing  at  many  points. 
Against  the  misty  sky  line  loomed  what 
was  seemingly  a  huge,  black  bulk,  but 
we  knew  that  it  was  in  reality  only  a 
small  stack  of  last  season's  com  fodaer. 
This  we  decided  to  make  for,  and  if  it 
proved  dry  enough,  to  climb  on  top  of 
It  and  wait  for  sunrise  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  chance  or  two  at  the  geese  as 
they  flew  in  to  feed  at  the  extreme  head 
of  the  plains. 

I  sat  down  to  change  my  boots,  and 
while  so  doing  heard  the  whish  of  rapid 
wings.  A  pair  of  blue-winged  teal 
passed  within  thirty  yards.  Doc's  twelve 
was  leveled  on  them  at  once  and  I  sung 
out — "  Here  you — none  of  that ! "  •*  Can't 
a  fellow  just  look  along  the  rib  at  *em  ?" 
he  inquired  in  such  an  insinuating  tone 
that  I  laughed  outright.  **  No,  thou  man 
of  evil  thought,  I  know  the  itching  in  thy 
finger  too  well.  In  truth  I  felt  a  twitch 
of  it  myself  when  those  beauties  hove  in 
sight."  Teal  and  several  other  kinds  of 
duck  were  then  closely  protected  dur- 
ing spring,  and  Doc  had  a  nasty  habit 
of  being  careless  in  his  indentification 
of  species  until  after  pulling  trigger. 

We  soon  had  our  waders  on,  and  after 
hiding  our  boots  and  dry  socks  we  started 


for  the  com  stack.  It  was  wading  all 
the  distance  and  we  moved  cautiously, 
for  to  step  into  some  concealed  post  hole 
or  hollow  meant  perhaps  a  fall  and  a 
thorough  drenching  in  muddy  water. 
As  we  neared  the  stack  it  proved  to  be 
upon  a  slight  mound  which  barely  rose 
above  the  surface.  Doc  made  for  it 
carelessly  and  presently  there  was  a 
splash  and  an  energetic  remark,  for  one 
of  his  feet  had  found  a  post  hole.  Fort- 
unately he  was  up  so  quickly  that  only 
a  trifle  of  water  got  inside  his  close- 
fitting  wader,  and  it  was  but  the  work  of 
a  moment  to  recover  his  gun  and  drain 
the  water  out  of  it.  Doc  once  found 
a  well  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
the  discovery  has  no  place  in  these 
pages. 

The  stack  proved  to  be  dry  enough 
on  the  top  to  lie  on,  and  we  were  soon 
resting  comfortably,  with  our  feet  thrust 
deeply  into  the  moist  under  fodder  to 
brace  us  in  our  position. 

We  presently  made  a  curious  discov- 
ery. Presumably  hundreds  of  the  short- 
tailed  field  mice  had  been  driven  to  the 
stack  by  the  high  water.  We  could  hear 
them  working  to  and  fro  through  the 
grainless  fodder,  and  no  doubt  they 
were  more  or  less  famished.  Anyway, 
they  attacked  our  oiled  waders,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  kick  out  our  feet 
every  few  minutes  to  drive  them  away. 
At  last  we  grew  fearful  that  they  might 
cut  through  the  light  leather  before  we 
knew  it,  and  we  had  to  assume  less  com- 
fortable positions,  with  our  feet  outside 
of  the  fodder.  An  examination  of  the 
waders  revealed  plenty  of  tiny  tooth - 
marks.  No  sooner  had  this  been  com- 
pleted than  I  thought  of  our  leather- 
covered  pocket  flasK,  and  asked  Doc 
where  he  had  put  it. 

"  Why,  right  here  in  the  fodder,"  he 
replied. 

**Then  I'll  lay  that  these  beasts  have 
chewed  it,"  I  said,  and,  sure  enough, 
more  than  a  square  inch  of  the  leather 
had  disappeared.  That  flask,  I  believe, 
exists  to-day,  an  illustration  of  a  strin- 
gency upon  the  plains. 

With  sunrise  came  a  host  of  geese  and 
duck  streaming  inland  from  St.  Clair. 
The  latter  were  unlawful  quarry,  and 
the  geese  gave  us  no  fair  chances.  They 
were  too  wary  to  fly  within  range  of 
such  a  conspicuous  object  as  the  stack, 
and  other  hide  there  was  none.     As  we 

lay  vainly  watching  the  winged  proces?^!^ 
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sion  a  sound  reached  our  ears.  "  Sca-ip- 
scaip-sca-ip,"  it  came  louder  and  louder, 
and  a  small  brown  shape  sped  swiftly 
toward  a  stretch  of  mud. 

"  Hang  the  geese  !  Let's  go  !  "  ex- 
claimed Doc,  and  we  slid  down  from 
the  stack  and  followed  the  direction  th^ 
snipe  had  taken. 

The  experiences  of  that  morning  are 
burned  deep  into  my  memory.  For 
some  reason  which  I  could  never  ex- 
plain that  was  one  of  those  queer  "  off- 
days"  which  every  sportsman  knows. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  ; 
it  was  a  lovely  day,  and  the  light  was 
perfect.  I  felt  all  right,  but  I  shot  atro- 
ciously, and  Doc's  sarcastic  remark  of 
"  Perhaps  you'd  better  wade  back  to  the 
stack  and  practice  on  that,"  was  richly 
deserved.  When  we  reached  the  muddy 
ground  the  walking  proved  about  as  bad 
as  it  could  be.  Pounds  of  sticky  black 
soil  clung  to  our  waders  and  had  to  be 
raised  at  every  step.  The  ground  had 
been  under  corn,  and  within  fifteen 
minutes  we  had  learned  to  seek  every 
pool  in  our  way  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ding ourselves  of  tenacious  clogs.  There 
were  lots  of  snipe,  for  the  mud  was  just 
to  their  liking.  The  first  bird  rose  about 
fifteen  yards  ahead  of  me,  and  went 
away  like  a  zigzagging  bullet  with 
feathers  on  it. .  I  pitched  the  old  gun 
into  place  and  pulled  with  calm  assur- 
ance. Following  rang  the  report  of 
Doc's  gun  as  he  fired  across  me,  and  I 
heard  a  derisive  chuckle  and  the  re- 
mark, "  You've  got  the  motion  all 
right." 

Doc  had  wiped  my  eye,  and  I  was 
keen  for  revenge.  Soon  a  brace  of 
birds  rose,  and  I  cracked  away  at  the 
one  going  toward  Doc,  then  whirled 
half  round  to  complete  a  brilliant 
double.  Between  my  shots  his  first 
barrel  sounded,  the  second  exploding  as 
I  lowered  my  gun  to  reload. 

"  Did  I  get  them  both  ? "  I  asked. 

Doc  roared  out  laughing — "  Did  you 
get  *em  bothf  No,  you  great  big 
duffer.  /  got  'em  both  ! "  This  made 
me  savage,  and  I  tramped  ahead  with 
blood  in  my  eye.  "  Scaip-scaip  ! "  up 
went  a  bird  which  whirled  behmd  me, 
but  I  was  round  and  dead  on  before  it 
had  flown  thirty  yards.  Bang  !  bang  ! 
and  it  went  squeaking  "Scaip-scaip" 
across  Doc's  path.  A  puff  of  smoke, 
and  down  it  pitched  stone  dead.  "  What- 
ever's  the  matter  with  you  ? "  he  roared. 


"  That's  three  times  for  your  eye.  I  don't 
want  to  give  you  a  bath  !  " 

I  grunted  savagely  and  moved  on. 
"  Flip-flap!  Scaip-scaip!"  Bang- whang ! 
and  away  into  upper  air  went  a  brown, 
springy-winged  thing,  rasping  out  its 
mocking  note.  Another  jeering  laugh 
greeted  this  performance.  Then  a  bird 
rose  before  Doc  and  came  screwing 
along  toward  me.  He  fired  both  barrels, 
and  1  heard  the  hiss  of  the  shot  passing 
in  front.  Out  of  the  storm  of  lead  came 
the  bent-winged  sprite,  near  enough  for 
anybody.  I  pulled  afoot  ahead  for  this 
was  my  golden  opportunity.  The  sec- 
ond time  I  pullea  two  feet  ahead,  but 
on  he  sped.  Doc  was  doubled  up  as 
though  suffering  from  cramps,  but  I 
heard  the  same  old  guffaw.  "You  go 
to  thunder!  "  I  yelled  at  him;  then,  filled 
with  a  sudden  hope,  I  looked  at  my 
shells.  But  there  was  no  getting  out  of 
the  scrape  that  way.  They  were  charged 
with  three  drams  and  an  ounce  of 
No.  10,  and  the  charge  was  marked 
on  the  wad  in  my  own  figures.  Doc 
killed  five  more  birds  without  a  miss. 
Then  I  walked  into  a  wisp  of  them. 
Bird  after  bird  rose  and  sped  safely 
away,  until  I  had  scored  fourteen  con- 
secutive misses.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  tell  what  was  wrong.  I  knew 
the  birds  well,  and  had  on  previous 
occasions  made  good  bags  of  them  with 
the  same  gun,  but  this  time  my  scarlet- 
headed  enemy  had  me  in  a  bad  fix. 
After  missing  the  fourteenth  bird  I 
gave  up  in  disgust,  threw  my  gun  over 
my  shoulder  and  started  in  Doc's  direc- 
tion. Soon  another  snipe  rose,  but  I 
would  not  shoot.  Up  went  the  bird, 
circling  higher  and  higher,  until  it  was 
directly  over  Doc,  and  at  least  seventy- 
five  }'ards  from  him.  I  saw  him  cover 
it  and  thought,  "  If  he  kills  that  he's  a 
good  one."  At  the  report  the  snipe 
turned  over  and  fell  a  few  yards,  then 
set  its  wings  stiffly  and  came  sailing 
directly  toward  me.  It  would  be  stone 
dead  when  it  reached  the  ground,  I 
knew,  but  as  it  drifted,  perhaps  twenty 
yards  above  my  head,  I  caught  it  fair 
with  a  charge  that  sent  the  mangled 
body  several  feet  upward.  Before  it 
could  fall  I  blew  it  into  fragments  with 
the  second  barrel.  Doc  had  certainly 
made  one  of  the  prettiest  shots  imagi- 
nable, and  he  came  over  and  kicked 
vigorously  at  the  destruction  of  his  bird.  ^ 
I  assured  him  that  \^^,p^\^^^mZ 
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see  if  I  could  hit  a  dead  one,  and  he  was 
so  gleeful  over  his  own  good  work  and 
my  lamentable  showing  that  he  forgave 
the  palpable  offense. 

That  was  the  turning  point.  The 
next  three  birds  rose  at  long  range,  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  dropped  them  in  turn, 
whereupon  Doc  remarked,  "  Umph  !  I 
guess  you've  got  your  shooting  clothes 
on  at  last." 

By  this  time  we  had  worked  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  only  accessible 
farmhouse,  around  which  spread  some 
capital  ground.  We  agreed  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  house  and  try  to  get 
some  dinner  there  if  possible,  as  we 
were  both  pretty  tired  and  very  hungry. 
Some  more  good  shooting  followed,  and 
when  we  reached  the  house  I  had  ten 
birds,  while  Doc  had  thirty  ! 

We  learned  from  a  comely  dame  that 
her  husband  had  gone  to  town  afoot  after 
some  supplies;  that  they  had  only  been 
on  the  farm  a  few  months,  and  that  she 
(accustomed  to  the  highlands)  was  thor- 
oughly dispirited  by  her  first  experience 
of  the  floods  and  mud  of  the  plains. 
A  very  new  baby  lay  on  a  pallet,  and 
the  woman  was  busy  with  some  baking. 
At  first  she  didn't  seem  to  fancy  the 
idea  of  getting  us  anything  to  eat ;  she 
was  dispirited  with  the  outlook  and  in 
a  sort  of  woman's  fidget  over  something. 
Doc  worked  his  soft  sawder  while  I 
praised  the  baby,  and  finally  she  admit- 
ted that  she  could  give  us  plenty  of 
bread  and  sweet  milk.  Before  we  sat 
down  to  feed,  Doc  laid  a  dollar  biH  across 
one  of  the  baby's  plump  little  fists. 
The  woman  objected,  but  he  closed 
the  argument  by  declaring  that  it  was 
baby's  money,  and  the  sight  of  such 
an  infant  was  worth  a  dollar  to  any 
doctor. 

As  I  took  my  first  mouthful  he  re- 
marked, "  That'll  do  your  shooting  good, 
sure  as  your  name's  Sandys."  I  never 
got  the  second  dose  of  bread  and  milk. 
Our  hostess  had  started  a  series  of 
questions,  aimed  to  find  out 'who  we 
might  be,  but  when  Doc  natued  me 
she  started  visibly  and  gasped  out, 
"  Who-who-did-you-say  ? "  Doc  repeat- 
ed my  name  in  full.  To  our  moment- 
ary horror  she  exclaimed,  "  Stop  eatin' 
that  stuff  right  now  ! "  at  the  same 
time  seizing  the  two  bowls.  For  a  mo- 
ment there  was  a  striking  tableau.  We 
hadn't  the  faintest  idea  what  was  com- 
ing   next,   and  while   my  mouth   wa- 


tered for  the  bread  and  milk,  I  began 
to  con  over  my  past  career  to  discover 
what  the  deuce  I'd  ever  done  to  warrant 
such  proceedings.  The  relief  was  swift. 
She  looked  rainy  about  the  eyes  as  she 
stared  at  me.  Then  she  said,  "  Lord  a 
mercy  me!  An' — you're — MY  BABY  I" 
The  thought  flashed  into  my  mind  that 

I'd  be  d d  if  I  was,  and  a  curious  ^n 

showed  on  Doc's  set  face.  She  wiped 
her  hand  on  her  apron  confusedly  as* 
she  explained,  "I've  been  out  of  this 
county  for  many  a  year,  but  I  know  you 
now.  I  seen  you  last  when  you  was 
nine  years  old — mother  used  to  work  at 
your  father's  when  I  was  a  little  -gal, 
and  I  nussed  you  many  an'  many's  the 
time  when  you  was  a  wee  squeakin'  fel- 
ler. We  went  to  your  house  one  day 
when  you  was  a  sizable  boy,  but  you 
don't  remember  me.  You  beant  more 'n 
twenty-five  now — and  to  think  that  My 
Baby's  growed  into  a  great  big  six- 
footer  !  Lord !  If  George  'ud  come 
home  he'd  have  a  fit." 

Needless  to  say  some  rare  fun  followed^ 
during  which  she  assured  us  that  I  was 
"a  real  bad  youngster,"  but  that  "her 
baby  couldn't  eat  no.  bread  and  milk  in 
her  house." 

Talk  about  feeds  !  Eggs,  pork,  bread 
andi  goodness  knows  what  all  appeared 
from  mysterious  sources.  We  lost  an 
hour's  shooting  but  the  rest  did  us  good. 
When  we  had  gorged  enough  for  four 
men  she  insisted  that  I  should  have  an- 
other ^%% — "  I  was  so  much  bigger  than 
Doc  that  I  could  surely  hold  one  more." 
At  last  she  let  us  start,  and  we  never 
afterward  wondered  where  we'd  get  a 
meal  on  the  plains,  for  she  and  hers 
prospered  until  the  humble  farmhouse 
was  replaced  by  a  handsome  brick 
structure. 

The  first  snipe  that  rose  I  cut  down^ 
and  shortly  after  scored  a  clean  right 
and  left,  upon  which  event  Doc  re- 
marked :  "  Huh!  Feel  better  now;  been 
to  see  your  maw  !  " 

I  botb  felt  better  and  shot  better,  but 
Doc  had  a  big  lead  and  he  was  too  old 
a  hand  to  allow  me  to  even  scores  with 
him.  Over  mile  after  mile  we  plodded, 
lifting  pounds  of  mud  at  every  weary 
stride,  until  we  would  often  *  be  fairly 
stalled.  But  the  fascination  of  the  bent- 
winged  wizards  ever  cheered  and  drew 
us  onward.  Time  after  time  I  felt  my 
legs  trembling  and  certain  muscles 
twitching  in   dull,  ^m^^^ThJ^yC 
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life-long  foe, "  Old  Cramp,"  was  sparring 
for  an  opening ;  he  never  assails  me  till 
miles  stretch  far  behind,  but  when  he 
does  come  I  know  full  well  I'm  nearly 
beat.  Doc*s  red  head  and  light  weight 
were  doing  him  noble  service,  when  at 
last  I  headed  straight  for  the  railroad 
and  tottered  as  best  I  could  for  the  sav- 
ing boundary  fence. 

"  Scaip-scaip  I  Whang-bang  !  Scaip! 
Bang !  Scaip  !  "  I  had  struck  a  large 
wisp  and  the  three  shots  did  their  work, 
but  I  was  suffering  torture  and  dared 
not  bend  my  legs  enough  to  pick  up  a 
bird.  At  last  I  reached  the  fence,  not  a 
mojpent  too  soon,  and  grasping  the  top 
boAd  braced  my  toes  hard  against  the 
lower  one  and  set  myself  until  the  knot- 
ted muscles  slowly  yielded.  It  was 
rough  treatment  but  nothing  else  would 
do  any  good.  Doc  knew  what  was 
wrong  and  followed  me,  only  stopping 
to  retrieve  my  three  birds.  As  he  picked 
up  the  last  one  I  heard  his  well-known 
'*  A  red-headed  man  never  squeals,"  but 
when  he  reached  me  his  face  was  white 
and  lined  with*  unmistakable  exhaus- 
tion. I  had  great  diflficulty  in  getting 
over  the  fence,  for  any  rash  doubling  of 
a  leg  would  have  cramped  me  again, 
but  at  last  we  reached  the  dry  track. 

We  were  as  tired  as  men  could  well 
be,  and  were  still  half  a  mile  from  our 
hidden  footgear.  We  traveled  slowly, 
for  guns  and  coats  laden  with  many 
snipe  felt  strangely  heavy.  Doc  was  in- 
clined to  guy  my  halting  progress  at 
first,  but  there  was  a  false  ring  to  his 
mirth,  and  he  soon  relapsed  into  silence. 
The  truth  was  we  were  both  done  to  a 
turn. 

We  reached  our  boots  at  quarter  to  six 
o'clock.  Doc  looked  at  his  watch  and 
remarked  with  a  dead-game  attempt  to 
be  light-hearted  :  "  We've  just  got  time 
to  change  and  tramp  home  before  sup- 
per."   Supper  was  five  long  miles  away. 

The  remnant  of  rye  in  the  little  flask 
was  fairly  divided,  and  oh,  how  good 
it  was!     Then  we  pulled  off  our  waders 


and  socks  and  paddled  with  bare  feet  in 
the  water  of  the  ditch  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  was  delightfully  refreshing,  and 
when  we  sat  down  to  put  on  6ry  socks 
and  boots  we  both  felt  better.  The 
barrels  of  the  two  guns  rested  across 
one  steel  rail,  with  our  doffed  coats  on 
top.  I  put  on  my  boots  and  had  laced 
the  last  at  about  six  o'clock.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  I  was  roused  from  solid 
slumbers  by  the  ticking  of  the  rails 
which  heralds  the  coming  of  a  train. 
Thoroughly  frightened  I  sprung  up  and 
looked  westward.  Some  distance  away, 
perhaps  three- fourths  of  a  mile,  was  the 
express  spinning  down  on  us  at  a  great 
rate.  Doc  had  one  boot  on  and  was 
sleeping  soundly,  with  his  aggressive 
hair  touching  the  rail.  To  yell  at  him 
and  to  remove  guns  and  coats  was  the 
work  of  very  few  seconds.  He  almost 
leaped  into  the  ditch  in  his  first  wild 
spring.  Then  the  train  roared  past  and 
we  stared  at  each  other,  each  realizing 
what  a  mighty  good  job  it  was  that 
somebody  woke  up.  Out  came  Doc's 
watch  and  it  marked  ten  minutes  to 
seven  o'clock.  We  had  slept  long  and 
hard.  The  fright  did  us  good  in  a  way, 
for  it  stirred  our  chilled  blood  ;  but  we 
were  sore  and  stiff,  as  we  deserved  to 
be.  The  memory  of  that  five-mile  tramp 
home  haunts  me  still.  We  moved  for- 
ward like  dazed  men,  and  I  know  that 
my  somnambulistic  methods  would  have 
landed  me  in  at  least  one  culvert  had 
Doc  not  roused  me  in  time.  When  we 
reached  his  office  guns,  coats  and  waders 
were  dropped  upon  the  floor,  and  Doc 
attempted  to  take  off  one  boot.  I  saw 
him  lurch  once  and  nod  sagely  at  me, 
then  somebody  shook  me  roughly  by 
the  shoulder,  and  lo  !  our  friend  Toe  was 
with  us.  He  had  noticed  our  light  from 
his  beat,  had  come  over  and  found  the 
door  unlocked,  and,  as  he  put  it,  "  Two 
bally  idjits  slapin'  in  chairs  wid  a  foine 
bed  fominst  them — squattin*  like  oma- 
dhauns  wid  all  their  trappin's  on — an* 
it  strikin'  four  o'clock  in  de  momin' !  " 
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BY    J.    WARREN    MERRILL. 


BENEATH  our  bows  the  green  sea  breaks 
In  curling  wave  with  crest  of  spray, 
And  rippling  oft  in  swirling  foam, 
Stretches  behind  us  far  away. 


IL 


How  white  and  full  our  swelling  sail ! 

How  cool  and  fresh  the  breezes  free ! 
How  bright  and  warm  the  kindly  sun  ! 

How  blue  and  deep  and  wide  the  sea ! 


III. 


We  feel  the  kisses  of  the  wind, 
And  tritons  sport  our  bows  before. 

We  keep  in  touch  with  Nature  here 
As  they  may  not  who  stay  ashore. 


LENZ^S    WORLD    TOUR    AWHEeLo 


The    ROAO    TO    KlU    KiA/ffC 


vr^-^ 


ON  arriving  at  a  Chinese  inn  I 
never  asked  any  questions,  but 
rolled  the  wheel  right  in,  sat 
down  among  the  Chinamen,  and 
ordered  my  rice  as  unconcernedly  as  a 
native.  From  two  to  four  bowls  of  rice 
compose  a  square  meal,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  table  are  bowls  of  fish 
and  greens,  from  which  each  helps 
himself  with  chopsticks.  The  heads 
and  bones  of  the  smaller  fish  served 
are  eaten  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
I  caused  surprise  by  leaving  my  share 


tmdevoured.  During  meals  pigs,  dogs 
and  cats  lovingly  slide  between  one's 
legs  in  and  out  from  under  the  table. 

I  pushed  on  in  the  morning,  hoping 
to  get  over  this  miserable  stretch,  but  I 
had  barely  left  the  hamlet  when  the  rain 
commenced  again.  I  walked  along  push- 
ing the  wheel  through  the  sticky  mud  to 
Changkiatan.  The  innkeeper  positively 
refused  to  let  me  stay,  so  I  struggled 
on  through  the  rain  in  a  precious  bad 
humor.  Five  miles  further  on  I  reached 
a  quiet  little  hamlet  which  had  an  inn, 
where  I  gladly  stopped,  though  fur- 
nished with  only  a  quilt  and  a  mat  to 
lie  on  in  the  loft. 

During  the  night  as  I  lay  beneath  the 
soot-covered  rafters  the  rain  beat  down 
in  torrents  on  the  crazy  tiled  roof.  The 
road  in  the  morning  was  one  mass  of 
sticky  yellow  mud,  in  which  even  wheel- 
barrows were  stalled.  There  was  no 
choice  but  to  stop  at  the  inn  that  day. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  more 
rain  fell,  and  the  air  became  uncomfort- 
ably cold.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was 
a  hailstorm,  which  changed  to  snow  and 
continued  for  two  days  more,  covering 
everything  with  ice  and  snow.  Dreary 
days  were  those  indeed  in  the  cramped, 
unwholesome  quarters,  and  the  outlook 
was  discouraging.  The  people  of  the 
hamlet  called  daily  to  see  me  and  ex- 
amine my  clothes,  shoes,  buttons,  watch 
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and  cap.  During  the  visits  we  sat  around 
a  flickering  fire  on  the  ground,  trying  to 
keep  warm.  The  bicycle  tools  amused 
them  very  much,  especially  the  small 
monkey  wrench,  which  was  continually 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Each  guest 
took  his  turn  at  screwing  and  unscrew- 
ing it  until  his  neighbor  insisted  upon 
playing  with  it. 

Three  times  a  '  day  the  innkeeper 
cooked  rice  and  greens  for  one  wheel- 
barrow coolie  and  myself.  I  gave  him 
some  extra  money  for  eggs  and  meat, 
which  he  cooked  fairly  well. 


have  no  floors  except  the  bare  ground. 
There  is  but  little  furniture  ;  generally 
only  a  table,  with  a  few  trestles  to  sit 
on.  Even  the  Chinese  mandarin  has 
but  a  poorly  furnished  house,  though  he 
makes  such  an  elaborate  display  in  his 
silks,  satins  and  ornaments  when  seated 
proudly  in  his  fancy  carrying  -  chair. 
Then  his  attendants  walking  ahead  with 
signs,  flags  and  drums,and  another  batch 
including  his  secretaries  on  ponies  in 
the  rear,  are  apt  to  impress  the  "  foreign 
devil "  with  the  pigtailed  potentate's 
importance. 


WHEKl.S    SWIKr   AND    SLOW. 


Most  of  the  people  live  in,  abject  pov- 
erty and  subsist  wholly  on  rice  and 
greens.  The  proportion  of  poor  in  Chi- 
na is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  houses  in 
the  towns  and  cities  are  mostly  built  of 
frail  brick  walls,  with  floors  of  stone  or 
brick  in  the  more  pretentious  structures. 
In  hamlets  and  the  rural  districts  the 
walls  are  made  of  poles,  mud,  straw  or 
light  bamboo.  These  structures  are 
covered  with   tile  or  straw  roofs    and 


Stoves  there  are  none.  In  cold  weath- 
er a  fire  is  built  on  the  ground,  and  the 
smoke,  after  filling  the  house,  escapes 
through  the  chinks  in  the  walls  and 
roof.  The  cooking-ovens  have  no  chim- 
nies.  Rice  straw,  brush  and  twigs  from 
the  fields,  forest  and  hillside  are  used 
tor  fuel.  The  charred  embers  remain- 
ing after  the  meals  are  cooked  are 
scraped  together  into  small  clay  pots 
and  carried  about  to  warm  the  hands 
and    feet.      Not    y?|?;e|yiei\tly^Sa;g|^ 
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natives  set  their  dothing  afire  from 
their  portable  heaters.  Then  it  is  laugh- 
able to  see  the  excited  victim  rend  his 
raiment.  Along  the  road  I  always  met 
natives  carrying  tremendous  bundles 
of  brush  and  twigs  for  fuel. 

China  contains  vast  beds  of  coal 
which  would  furnish  her  fuel  for  centu- 
ries, but  the  superstition  of  the  people 
here  again  interferes  with  the  progress 
of  the  empire.  They  fear  the  wrath  of 
the  supposed  dragon  which  may  come 
forward  and  swallow  earth  and  all  should 
they  open  the  surface  for  coal  or  min- 
erals. Gradually  a  few  mines  are  being 
opened  up,  but  the  progress  is  slow. 

Cleanliness  is  not  strictly  observed  in 
cooking  or  about  the  house  by  the  or- 
dinaVy  natives.  The  cat  is  too  frequent- 
ly promenading  on  top  of  the  oven  when 
the  meals  are  being  cooked,  helping  it- 
self to  fish,  meats  or  rice,  out  or  bowls 
that  are  afterward  served  to  the  trav- 
eler. The  tables  are  seldom  washed 
off.  A  delicate  hand-broom  made  of  a 
few  straws  is  used  for  brushing  off  the 
dust  and  dirt  before  mealtime.  The 
women  wash  their  clothing  at  pools  of 
water  from  which  afterward  water  is 
drawn  for  cooking  purposes.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Chinese  fashion  of  boiling 
all  water  before  using  it,  disease  would 
probably  long  ago  have  swept  the  em- 
pire out  of  existence.  Soap  for  washing 
the  face  is  unknown.  Hot  water  is 
rubbed  on  with  a  wet  rag  and  left  to 
dry,  as  they  use  no  towels.  All  the  do- 
mestic animals  share  equal  rights  in 
the  house.  Pigs  and  dogs  are  in  one's 
way  at  nearly  every  turn.  Sometimes 
under  the  cot  of  the  Chinaman  is  thrown 
a  little  straw  where  the  pigs,  dogs, 
pups,  ducks,  chickens  and  cats  rest 
as  peacefully  side  by  side,  as  opposing 
instincts  may. 

Smallpox  is  prevalent  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  and  malaria  in  summer,  and 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  checking 
of  either  infliction.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren bear  unmistakable  brands  of  dis- 
ease upon  heads  and  faces. 

By  bitterly  disappointing  circum- 
stances I  was  kept  a  prisoner. 

The  weather  after  six  days  showed 
no  signs  of  clearing  up,  and  I  was  in  for 
an  experience  of  one  of  the  severest 
winters  known  in  China.  As  a  rule  but 
little  snow  falls  in  the  Yangtsi  Kiang 
Valley  and  the  cold  weather  is  of  short 
duration,  but  now  reports  were  begin- 


ning to  come  in  of  beggars  and  poverty- 
stricken  people  being  frozen  to  death. 

I  was  anxious  to  reach  the  home  of 
some  missionary,  as  the  privations,  dirt, 
filthy  food  and  cold  of  the  inn  promised 
soon  to  wreck  even  my  strong  constitu- 
tion. Kiu  Kiang  was  but  ninety  miles 
away  by  the  telegraph  line,  so  I  decided 
to  push  on  over  the  snow  and  ice,  de- 
spite the  cold.  I  hired  the  wheelbarrow 
man  at  the  inn  and  another  coolie  to 
carry  the  wheel  this  distance  for  twenty- 
six  hundred  brass  "  cash  "  apiece.  The 
landlord  of  the  inn  was  sorry  to  see  me 
go,  as  I  had  spent  thirteen  hundred 
"cash,"  about  ninety  cents,  in  six  days 
— an  excellent  customer  indeed. 

After  bundling  up  warmly  we  started 
on  our  long  tramp  over  the  frozen  coun- 
try. The  mountains  and  hills  looked 
bleak  and  cold,  covered  with  snow.  The 
lagoon  and  small  pools  in  the  valleys 
were  covered  with  ice  two  and  three 
inches  thick.  A  cutting  wind  blew  from 
the  northeast,  and  while  we  plodded 
along  not  a  native  was  to  be  seen,  as  the 
poor  people  were  trying  to  keep  warm 
m  their  miserable  hovels. 

The  stones  in  the  road  and  the  bridges 
were  covered  with  ice.  Once  the  coolies 
slipped  and  dropped  the  bicycle,  smash- 
ing a  half-pint  flask  of  sperm  oil,  but 
fortunately  nothing  was  broken  on  the 
wheel.  We  warmed  up  at  the  next  vil- 
lage inn,  and  on  looking  for  my  large 
coolie  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  in  a 
small  shop  smoking  opium  to  brace  him 
up.  Notwithstanding  the  cold,  the 
people  flocked  out  to  see  the  wheel,  hav- 
ing previously  heard  of  my  coming. 
The  telegraph  line  wound  its  way  over 
a  small  mountain ;  the  coolies  knew  a 
better  road  and  kept  the  valley,  meeting 
the  line  beyond  again.  Thousands  of 
wild  geese  with  alarmed  cries  flew  by 
overhead.  In  some  of  the  fields  in  the 
distance  the  fowl  were  sitting  on  the 
snow,  surprised  no  doubt  at  the  state  of 
affairs.  Eight  miles  east  of  Shiayuefan, 
we  reached  a  small  village  with  an  inn. 
Here  we  stopped,  having  made  twelve 
miles  for  the  day.  The  opium  smoker 
hied  himself  off  at  once,  but  soon  re- 
turned. We  slept  together  on  a  straw 
cot  in  a  room  with  too  much  ventilation 
for  warmth,  there  being  barely  a  wall 
to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  inn. 

In  the  morning  after  our  breakfast  of 
rice  and  greens  we  pushed  on  to  Shia- 
yuefan,  the  cold  northeast  wind  showingTp 
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no  signs  of  abatement  When  yet  a 
mile  distant  I  saw  a  cross,  the  emblem 
of  Christianity,  on  one  of  the  buildings. 
Gladly  I  proceeded  to  the  chapel.  A 
Roman  Catholic  native  priest  answered 
my  knock.  He  informed  me  there  were 
no  foreigners  in  the  place,  but  he  kindly 
invited  me  in  to  partake  of  some  meats 
and  substantial  food. 

One  of  the  coolies,  the  smaller  one, 
here  begged  to  return  home,  pleading 
that  he  was  tired.  The  hiring  of  another 
coolie  occupied  three  hours,  for  nearly 
every  Chinaman  in  the  street  seemed  to 
have  some  interest  in  the  matter.  At 
last  we  got  started  again,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  small  boys.  A  bright  idea 
struck  me :  I  would  throw  a  handful  of 
brass  "  cash  "  to  make  them  go  back. 
When  the  cumbersome  money  reached 
the  ground  there  was  a  momentary 
scramble,  then  with  a  yell  they  flew  to 
my  side  and  nearly  pulled  my  clothes 
off  my  back.  When  I  had  finally  shaken 
them  off  I  vowed  I  would  never  do  this 
again. 

We  reached  Shanku,  a  small  village 
one  mile  from  the  Yangtsi  River.  The 
opium  fiend  kept  up  his  smoking,  which 
compelled  me  to  watch  him  constantly. 
I  would  go  along  with  him  into  the  opium 
dens,  and  not  let  him  smoke  too  much. 
For  twenty  "  cash,"  or  about  a  cent  and 
a  half,  a  block-cup  of  opium  is  sold, 
which  makes  three  paste  balls  for  smok- 
ing. The  Chinese  at  these  dens  were 
amazed  at  my  audacity  and  looked  dis- 
pleased at  first,  but  in  a  few  moments  I 
would  have  them  laughing.  They  were 
much  surprised  that  I,  a  foreigner,  did 
not  smoke  opium.  The  Chinese  women 
as  well  as  the  men  are  frequenters  of 
these  vile  places.  Some  of  the  men  were 
pitiful-looking  beings,  dirty  and  un- 
washed for  weeks,  their  clothing  in 
tatters,  their  once  raven-black  hair  fallen 
out,  but  still  every  "  cash  "  they  get  goes 
for  this  deadly  drug.  In  every  hamlet 
or  village,  ever  so  remote,  and  in  road 
inns  they  sell  opium.  The  competition 
in  opium  dens  is  so  great  that  the  price 
charged  the  opium  smokers  is  really 
low,  considering  the  high  price  paid  by 
the  proprietor  buying  it  wholesale,-  so 
the  enormous  profit  on  opium  goes  to 
India.  The  Chinese  Government,  of 
course,  receives  some  revenue  on  this 
article  from  duties,  but  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  prohibit  its  import,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  English  forced 


them  to  open  their  ports  and  receive  the 
drug  in  the  war  of  1842,  commonly 
known  as  the  Opium  War. 

Our  room  at  the  inn  at  Shanku  was 
again  liberally  perforated  with  air  vents^ 
but  I  was  getting  used  to  such  architect- 
ure. The  blanket  I  carried  was  a  boon 
indeed.  Wrapped  inside  the  Chinese 
guilt  ov  pukai^  it  made  a  warm  covering. 
The  air  was  bitter  cold  the  third  moi-n- 
ing  of  our  tramp,  and  the  big  coolie 
needed  a  double  dose  of  opium.  We  got 
started  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  had  left 
the  telegraph  road  to  the  left  and 
had  crossed  the  Yangtsi  River  to  the 
north  side.  The  road  was  over  a  low 
bottom  land  to  Wankiangshien,  situated 
on  a  knoll,  and  surrounded  by  a  partly 
ruined  wall  covered  with  vines.  The 
crowds  all  yelled  "foreign  devil,"  at 
which  I  only  smiled,  as  we  walked  along 
through  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets. 
The  coolies  were  tired  and  wished  to 
stop  here,  but  I  was  anxious  to  push  on 
to  a  hamlet  inn,  knowing  by  experience 
there  was  no  peace  for  me  in  a  town  of 
any  size.  At  the  west  gate  my  coolies 
walked  into  an  inn,  regardless  of  my 
wishes.  The  Chinese  followed,  pushing 
and  yelling  "  Yankweiza."  The  propri- 
etor grew  angry,  my  big  coolie  became 
excited,  turned  and  called  the  crowd 
something  that  made  them  furious. 
They  pounced  on  him,  one  struck  him 
over  the  head,  and  a  general  "fight 
seemed  likely  to  ensue.  Quickly  moving 
in  front  of  my  coolie  and  the  crowds 
I  beckoned  them  to  keep  quiet,  then 
ordered  the  coolies  to  pick  up  the  wheel 
and  leave  the  town.  I  followed  by  their 
side,  and  managed  to  keep  the  angry 
crowd  off  the  coolie  without  using  my 
revolver.  It  was  dark  when,  to  our  re- 
lief, we  reached  a  quiet  hamlet  inn  three 
miles  further.  The  country  grew  roll- 
ing next  day.  The  sun  at  noon  melted 
some  snow,  making  a  miserable  muddy 
slush  to  walk  through.  One  of  the 
coolies  wore  out  his  shoes,  so  I  bought 
him  a  new  pair  for  fifteen  cents  and  also 
a  pair  for  myself  for  twenty  cents. 

The  two  coolies  now  began  to  act 
suspiciously,  smoking  opium  and  to- 
bacco, throwing  dice  for  sweets  and 
resting  at  every  stopping  place.  I  had 
advanced  them  twelve  hundred  "  cash  " 
apiece,  but  they  continually  asked  for 
more.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that 
they  wished  to  get  the  balance  of  the 
money  and  leave  me^itfe^b^^lffe^^R! 
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give  them  any  more  until  we  reached 
Kiu  Kiang.  At  last,  at  a  road  inn, 
where  there  were  half  a  dozen  other 
coolies  congregated,  my  men  flatly  re- 
fused to  proceed.  Untying  the  pole 
from  the  bicycle,  I  gave  them  a  silver 
Mexican  dollar,  worth  one  thousand  and 
forty  **cash,"  to  divide.  They  angrily 
demanded  another  dollar,  held  the  wheel 
and  advanced  threateningly.  I  now 
grew  angry  myself,  opened  up  my  coats 
and  whipped  out  my  Smith  &  Wesson 
revolver,  flourishing  it  in  their  faces. 
They  drew  back  meekly  and  politely 
admitted  that  the  amount  was  correct. 

I  now  pushed  on  alone  through  the 
snow  and  slush  to  Chanlimpu,  not  feel- 
ing the  cold,  for  the  excitement  had 
warmed  me  up  considerably.  Thinking 
that  the  coolies  might  follow  me  to 
Chanlimpu  and  cause  me  more  trouble, 
I  pushed  on  four  miles  further. 

The  fifth  day  in  the  snow  and  ice  I 
tried  to  hire  other  coolies,  but  all  were 
anxious  to  stay  indoors,  so  I  continued 
on  due  west  alone.  By  and  by  I  neared 
a  good-sized  lake  not  on  my  map.  The 
Chinese  told  me  to  go  back  to  get 
around  it.  Back  I  went  through  the 
mud  and  slush,  the  matter  freezing 
solid  in  my  forks  every  half  mile,  com- 
pelling me  to  chisel  it  out  with  my 
screw  driver.  I  reached  the  road  inn 
again,- and  to  my  chagrin  my  aluminum 
tripod  was  missing.  Some  thief  had 
stolen  it  while  I  was  eating  lunch 
during  the  day,  no  doubt  mistaking  it 
for  silver. 

I  examined  my  map  and  discovered 
that  in  crossing  the  Yangtsi  River  two 
days  before  the  coolies  had  taken  the 
wrong  road  north,  by  which  the  distance 
to  Kiu  Kiang  was  half  again  as  far  as 
by  following  the  river.  This,  then, 
accounted  for  the  action  of  the  two 
precious  rascals.  When  they  found  out 
their  mistake  they  deserted  me.  I 
had  let  them  choose  their  own  road,  ex- 
pecting they  would  know  the  country. 
However,  it  was  a  lesson  for  me  never 
to  trust  freely  to  the  guileless  heathen. 

I  now  decided  to  go  directly  south, 
and  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  Yang- 
tsi River,  but  had  only  proceeded  three 
miles  next  morning  when  I  came  to  an 
arm  of  the  small  lake  I  had  struck  the 
day  before.  The  shores  were  frozen 
and  it  was  impossible  to  cross,  and  I  had 
to  go  round  it.  After  eating  a  lunch  of 
rice  and  fish  I  rolled  the  wheel  through 


the  snow  and  slush,  and  presently  I  no- 
ticed to  my  dismay  that  the  tool-bag, 
with  monkey  wrench,  screw  driver  and 
oil  can,  was  gone.  On  opening  my 
valise  I  discovered  that  a  spool  of  pho- 
tographic film  had  also  been  stolen. 
Fortunately  I  had  two  other  spools 
packed  in  the  bottom  which  were  yet 
intact. 

Two  of  the  nickeled  hinges  on  my 
valise  had  been  twisted  off:  the  thieves 
had  no  doubt  mistaken  them  for  silver. 
Almost  distracted  I  pointed  to  the  empty 
tool -pouch,  but  the  following  crowd 
shook  their  heads  "no,"  insisted  that 
I  should  ride,  and  began  throwing  stones 
at  a  distance.  Presently  they  became 
bolder  and  came  on  closer,  and  one  stone 
struck  me  on  the  leg.  Things  were  get- 
ting uncomfortable ;  my  wheel  clogged 
up  with  mud  and  snow  again,  and  I 
could  not  get  away.  Drawing  my  re- 
volver I  flourished  it  about,  but  they 
only  gave  fiendish  yells  and  came  closer. 
Dropping  the  wheel  in  the  snow  I  gave 
chase,  and  fired  three  times  in  the  air. 
The  crowd  c5f  thirty  or  forty  ran  as  fast 
as  their  legs  would  carry  them.  When 
I  returned  I  was  only  followed  a  short 
distance  by  some  of  the  bolder  ones, 
who  for  a  time  did  not  venture  within  a 
stone's  throw.  Two  burly  young  China- 
men grew  bolder  however  and  followed 
closer  and  began  throwing  stones  again. 
Suddenly  I  laid  the  wheel  down  and 
with  as  horrible  a  yell  as  I  could  pro- 
duce, I  rushed  for  them.  They  just 
gave  one  look  to  make  sure  I  was  com- 
mg,  then  it  was  really  laughable  to  see 
how  fast  the  big  cowards  traveled,  aU 
though  c  am  comparatively  a  small  man. 

I  walked  on  toward  a  village  I  could 
see  in  the  distance,  and  to  my  surprise 
it  was  Chanlimpu,  which  I  had  passed 
through  two  days  before.  I  had  de- 
scribed a  circle  of  twenty  miles  by 
going  sputh  to  the  lake. 

The  people  were  glad  to  see  me  again, 
but  I  was  downcast  and  sad.  Thin^ 
were  beginning  to  get  serious ;  the  six 
days  in  the  snow  and  ice  were  beginning 
to  tell  on  me,  the  miserable  people  were 
stealing  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  none  of  them  knew  the 
road  to  Kiu  Kiang.  I  luckily  had  a  pair 
of  gas  pliers  in  my  valise  which  I  used 
as  a  monkey  wrench  and  all-round  tool. 
Coolies  I  could  not  get,  so  I  refused  to 
leave  the  inn  next  morning,  and  showed 
the  innkeeper  my  tr^^fs^f^^FSgle 
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The  innkeeper's  son  himself  cametomjr 
relief  at  last  and  agreed  to  haul  the  bi- 
cycle on  a  wheelbarrow  for  two  days, 
his  companion  helping  by  pulling  in 
front. 

I  took  the  wheel  apart  and  packed  it 
evenly  on  the  wheelbarrow,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded through  the  mud  and  slush 
northwest  along  the  foothills  to  Sincha- 
chow.  The  mud  was  fearful,  the  wheel- 
barrow sliding  from  one  side  to  an- 
other, until  I  thought  the  two  Chinamen 
would  surely  quit  the  job.  I  brought 
up  the  rear,  walking  along  gloomily. 
My  feet  were  sore  from  my  seven  days' 
tramp  through  snow,  ice  and  mud,  and 
I  felt  weak  from  exposure  and  poor 
food  among  the  Chinese  for  sixteen 
days.  The  natives  did  not  know  wheth- 
er Kiu  Kiang  was  one,  two  or  three 
hundred  li  from  Sinchachow  (about 
three  li  make  a  mile)  ;  the  condition  of 
the  roads  made  it  impossible  to  make 
much  headway,  so  my  chance  of  reach- 
ing a  foreign  missionary's  home  was 
poor  indeed. 

A  mile  from  Sinchachow  the  tired 
coolies  stopped  to  rest.  One  of  them, 
turning  to  me,  pointed  to  the  town  and 
said,  "  Yangchiensen,"  or  "  foreign  gen- 
tlemen there."  Immediately  there 
arose  a  wild  hope  within  me  that  possi- 
bly he  may  be  right,  so  I  explained  that 
I  wanted  to  go  there  direct.  But  the 
rascals  were  now  afraid  they  would  lose 
their  second  day's  pay,  and  placidly 
said  "  to-morrow."  I  insisted,  however, 
and  they  floundered  through  the  mud 
to  the  filthy  streets  of  Sinchachow,  and 
we  were  actually  in  front  of  a  chapel  of 
foreign  appearance,  with  a  cross  on  the 


roof.  Hardly  able  to  believe  my  own 
eyes,  I  proceeded  to  the  parsonage  and 
there  met  Father  Grillo,  -whom  I  mistook 
for  a  Chinaman  at  first,  for,  like  the 
missionaries  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion and  the  New  York  Alliance  Mis- 
sion, he  wore  the  Chinese  dress  and  a 
queue.  He  was  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  over- 
joyed at  seeing  me,  having  heard  of  my 
wanderings  in  the  snow  near  Chanlimpu. 

The  good  priest  bade  me  to  enter, 
make  myself  at  home,  and  stay  at  least 
two  days  to  rest.  Needless  to  say  I 
gratefully  accepted.  Thus  happily 
ended  the  worst  struggle  I  had  since  I 
left  my  home  in  Pennsylvania.  I  had 
traveled  afoot  in  the  snow,  ice  and  mud 
just  an  even  hundred  miles. 

Kiu  Kiang  was  now  but  sixty-five 
miles  away.  The  weather  was  slowly 
getting  warmer,  and  the  snow  and  mud 
rapidly  drying  up.  The  wheelbarrow 
coolies  I  paid  four  hundred  "  cash  "  ex- 
tra, and  they  returned  home  next  day 
delighted. 

Father  Grillo  is  a  man  well  up  in 
the  fifties,  a  native  of  Genoa,  Italy. 
He  is  well  educated,  and  speaks  six 
languages.  He  has  been  in  China  for 
twenty-five  years  and,  like  all  the  Jesuit 
priests,  is  content  to  live  and  die  in  the 
country  where  he  preaches  the  Gospel. 

The  Jesuits  have  been  in  China  for 
three  centuries.  In  many  Chinese  cities 
they  own  valuable  property,  the  income 
alone  being  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  ex- 
penses. The 
priest  himself, 


mandarin's  carrying  chair. 

however,  has  no  personal  gain,  and  lives 
a  plain  and  quiet  life  in  distant  China, 
with  only  the  work  of  God  to  cheer  him 
on.  About  half  a  million  Catholic  Chi- 
nese  is  the  result  of  tlt^g][e|^jts;3^i^g|^ 
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Althrnij(h  the 
HK/fn  allotted  to 
me  by  the  j/rxxJ 
priest  at  Sincha- 
chow  waj*  cold, 
yet  I  enjoyed  the 
two  dayH'  rest. 
During  the  en- 
tire time  of  both 
dayn  hundreds  of 
Chinese  patiently 
waited  outside, 
calhn^  out  forme 
and  the  **  foreign 
cart."  Every 
three  or  four 
hours  I  was  com- 
pelled    to    ^ive 

them  an  exhibition  of  riding*  through 
the  wet  and  dirty  streets.  One  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  cordially  invited  me 
to  enter  his  shop.  Here  I  was  served  with 
tea  and  sweetmeats  before  the  surging 
mass  of  Chinese,  who  never  had  seen  a 
foreigner  dressed  in  foreign  clothes. 

The  morning  of  January  twenty-third 
dawned  cloudy  ancl  threatening.  I  was 
anxious  to  get  to  Kiu  Kiang,  however. 
The  kind  priest  sent  a  boy  along  to 
Gingiow  to  guide  me  over  a  network  of 

1)aths  through  rice  fields.  The  snow 
lad  melted,  except  on  the  hill  and 
mountain  sides.  The  road  and  path 
continued  fairly  dry  to  near  the  walled 
town  of  wSoosung.  Once  I  crossed  a 
small  river,  via  a  wheelbarrow  bridge 
only  ciglitcen  inches  wide.  Here  the  soil 
was  red  and  wet,  the  mud  sticky,  clog- 
ging up  the  wheel.  So  once  more  I 
packed  it  on  a  wheelbarrow  and  tramped 
along  in  the  rear  through  the  mud. 
We  reached  Soosung  after  dark  and  I 
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luckily  got  into  the  inn  unobserved  by 
the  natives  in  the  street 

During  the  night  it  rained  heavily, 
and  the  roads  were  fearfully  muddy. 
We  continued  on,  with  an  additional 
coolie  pulling  the  wheelbarrow  in  front. 
Though  it  was  very  cold  the  coolies  wore 
only  straw  sandals  on  their  feet  in  the 
wet  and  mud.  These  sandals  retail  at 
one-half  cent  per  pair,  and  will  l^t  for 
a  stretch  of  ten  or  twenty  miles.  The 
road  crossed  a  low  mountain  range, 
over  which  we  all  three  dragged  the 
wheelbarrow.  From  the  last  hilltop 
could  be  seen  the  Yangtsi  Valley,  ex- 
tending over  thirty  miles  south,  a  per- 
fectly level  plain. 

We  reached  Hwangmei,  a  walled 
town,  by  dark,  making  only  fourteen 
miles  for  the  day.  The  Chinese  heard 
of  my  presence  at  the  inn,  and  they 
gathered  in  such  numbers  that  I  was 
compelled  to  exhibit  myself  before  they 
would  leave. 

The  coolies  were  very  economical, 
buying  their  own  meat,  fish,  etc.  These 
they  cooked  themselves,  which  reduced 
their  expenses  to  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  meal.  Some  of  them  live  wholly 
on  rice,  which  costs  but  half  a  cent  a 
meal  when  Cooked  oy  themselves.  The 
price  for  lodging  is  the  same.  Many 
carry  their  own  quilts,  saving  one-half. 

From  Hwangmei  to  Kungling  is  an 
Imperial  highway.  Large  slabs  of  stone 
were  laid  on  the  road,  sometimes  length- 
ways, then  across,  and  in  many  places 
they  have  sunk  beneath  the  mud.  It 
was  a  miserable  road  for  wheeling.  The 
wheelbarrow  bumped  along  all  the 
next  day  over  this  road  to  Kungling. 
We  were  now  but  fourteen  miles  from 
Kiu  Kiang. 

Next  morning  the  weather  was  cold 
and  threatening.  We  made  an  early 
start,  however,  and  being  so  near  our 
destination  walked  briskly  along  the 
dike  for  mile  after  mile  without  taking 
a  rest.  The  high  pagoda,  or  tower,  and 
the  mountains  south  of  Kiu  Kiang  were 
plainly  visible  in  the  distance.  We 
reached  Siachihkow  opposite  as  a  pour- 
ing rain  began  to  fall,  and  dragged  the 
wheelbarrow  over  the  long,  sandy  beach 
(^f  the  Yangtsi  River  to  the  ferry  boats. 
Here  followed  a  bargaining  and  fussing 
about  the  fee,  and  after  two  hours  we 
reached  the  south  bank  at  last.  It  rained 
incessantly  as  we  walked  through  the 

walled  citv  to  the  foreis^n  settlement<^T^ 
Uigitrzed  by  VJVJ^^V  IV^ 
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At  the  telegraph  office  they  directed 
me  to  the  residence  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes, 
an  American  missionary,  who  kindly 
welcomed  me  to  his  home.  He  had  been 
wondering  what  had  become  of  me  the 
last  twenty  days,  having  learned  from 
the  papers  that  I  left  Nanking  Decem- 
ber thirtieth.  Thus  ended  a  long  tramp 
of  fifty  miles  in  cold  and  mud.  Al- 
though it  is  but  five  hundred  miles 
from  Shanghai  by  river,  yet  I  had  been 
forced  to  cover  six  hundred  miles  by 
following  the  circuitous  roads. 

Kiu  Kiang  is  another  port  of  China 
open  to  foreign  trade.  Two  brick-tea 
manufacturers  here  compress  tea  into 
large  blocks,  or  bricks,  for  exportation. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Chinese  and  the  wall 
measures  four  and  one-half  miles 
around.  The  foreign  settlement  has  fine 
substantial  buildings  and  streets  beau- 
tifully planted  with  trees,  especially  the 
Bund,  facing  the  Yangtsi  River.  There 
are  ninety  foreigners,  including  mis- 
sionaries, customs  officers  and  people 
employed  by  the  river  steamers.  A  riot 
seemed  imminent  here  in  1891,  but  the 
prompt  distributing  of  arms  among  the 
foreigners  and  a  few  hints  from  the 
men-of-war  lying  iti  the  harbor  at  the 
time  quelled  it. 

All  the  fine  porcelain  used  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  manufactured  at 
Kingtehshen,  lying  south  of  here,  on 
Poyang  Lake.    It  is  "brought  by  boats  to 
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Kiu  Kiang  and  exported  by  the  Yang- 
tsi Kiang. 

The  valley  along  the  Yangtsi  for 
miles  at  this  point  is  below  the  level  of 
high-water  mark.  The  river  sometimes 
rises  fifty  to  sixty  feet.  Huge  dikes  or 
levees  are  built  along  the  water  front, 
which  sometimes  break  and  cause  great 
loss  of  life  and  property. 

On  the  day  after  I  reached  Kiu  Kiang 
there  came  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
continued  for  two  days  and  two  nights, 
over  a  foot  deep.  The  weather  grew 
cold  and  disagreeable  again,  and  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  wait  until  this 
severe  season  was  over.  It  might  last 
two,  three  or  even  four  weeks,  but  I 
had  no  reason  for  complaining,  for  it 
seemed  that  an  act  of  Providence  had 
enabled  me  to  reach  friends  when  in 
sore  straits. 


THROUGH    SNOW    AND    ICE. 
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^HEN  the  first 
gray  streaks  of 
daybreak  begin 
to  show  in  your 
room  it  is  time  to  be 
stirring.  Rouse 
from  dreams  of  the 
glorious  victories 
and  heavy  spoils  of 
the  day  to  the  bleak 
realities  of  a  four- 
o'clock  rising.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose, 
for  what  with  light- 
ing the  oil  stove, 
making  coffee,  slic- 
ing bread  for  sand- 
wiches (it's  too  dry  if  cut  the  night  be- 
fore), packing  lunch  into  the  creels  with 
heavy  wrappings  to  protect  from  the 
fish  and  other  little  arrangements,  there 
is  work  to  be  done.  A  good,  warm 
breakfast  is  an  absolute  necessity  on 
these  expeditions,  no  matter  how  be- 
lated you  are,  and  the  man  who  starts 
on-  the  road  without  may  bitterly  rue  it 
even  before  he  reaches  the  stream. 

Our  way  lies  down  the  crooked  turn- 
pike, round  the  turn  to  the  grass-grown 
river  road,  past  the  queer  little  farm- 
house, hearing  the  bluebird's  matin  and 
the  incessant  peeping  cry  of  the  hyla  in 
the  marshes,  through  the  damp  morn- 
ing mists  that  roll  up  the  valley, 
across  the  shaky,  wooden  bridge,  over  a 
rough  wall  and  thence  through  the 
hazels  skirting  the  river  bank. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the 
desire  to  begin  now.  Every  ripple, 
every  bend,  every  rocky  run,  every  pool, 
seems  to  call  to  us  to  stop.  By  the 
edge  of  that  overhanging  rock  where 
the  current  frets  sharpest  there  is  a 
trout  feeding  on  the  flies.  Just  below 
that  hemlock  stump  in  the  deep,  black, 
quiet  hole  the  father  of  them  all  must 
be  hidden. 

As  there  are  two  of  us  we  must  fish 
thoroughly  and  not  skip  any  good  spots. 
On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  work 
the  same  piece  twice.  So  we  agree  to 
take  alternate  stretches  from  one  land- 
mark to  another.  Rail  fences,  dead 
trees,  bends  in  the  banks,  any  striking 
objects  by  the  brook  will  s^e  as  limits. 
We  have  trudged  now  far  enough  to 


give  us  a  c^ood  day's  fishing  and  as  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  creep  over  the  ridge 
we  cross  the  open  meadow  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  creek  begin  to  put  tackle  to- 
gether. 

Thrust  every  joint  of  the  rod  home 
so  that  a  sudden  cast  will  not  shake  out 
the  tip  or  second  joint  and,  having  fast- 
ened the  reel  on,  run  the  line  through 
the  guides  before  attaching  the  leader, 
which  otherwise  would  be  apt  to  run 
stiffly  and  catch  on  the  eyelets.  Lastly, 
after  the  leader  has  been  well  tied  on  and 
the  ends  of  the  knot  trimmed  off,  make 
the  hook  fast  and  you  are  done.  If  you 
moisten  the  snells  before  knotting  there 
will  be  less  danger  of  snapping  or  weak- 
ening them. 

In  baiting,  be  it  remembered,  but  one 
rule  will  cover  all  the  ground  :  do  not 
be  miserly.  A  scantily  covered  hook 
may  tempt  the  callow  sunfish  or  perch, 
but  never  the  dainty  trout.  Besides  a 
heavily  baited  hook  will  sink  better  and 
is  better  to  cast.  Two  or  three  small, 
lively  worms  form  a  wriggling,  attract- 
ive line  and  ordinarily  are  more  killing 
than  the  huge  nightwalkers  or  bob 
worms;  but  after  carefully  fishing  a 
likely  spot  with  a  small  bait,  one  large 
worm  as  a  change  will  often  tempt  some 
very  wary  fish.  We  step  into  the  streani 
cautiously  lest  we  alarm  fish  below  or 
tread  on  rolling  cobbles,  the  gating  to- 
gether of  which  can  be  plainly  heard 
under  water  for  nearly  a  hundred  yards. 

We  pay  out  line  gradually.  To  let  a 
lot  of  slack  go  down  the  current  in  a 
loose  coil  is  to  bring  about  snarls,  twist 
it  araand  roots  or  rocks,  or  by  having 
too  lax  a  line  to  lose  a  fish.  By  let- 
ting out  a  yard  at .'.  time  and  now  and 
then  raising  the  tip 'so  as  to  bring  the 
bait  to  the  surface  we  always  know  just 
where  the  hook  is  and  just  how  much 
line  we  have  out.  In  a  small  creek  we 
rarely  use  more  than  thirty  feet  imless 
fishing  a  long  run  or  a  very  clear  shal- 
low stretch,  a  near  approach  to  which 
will  expose  your  every  movement  and 
scare  the  game. 

The  first  bite  !  A  quick,  impatient 
snatch  such  as  only  a  hungry  trout  can 
give.  Raising  my  rod  I  draw  the  bait 
back  eight  or  ten  feet  and  let  it  whirl 
down  into  the  bubbles  aeai 
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of  something  like  silver  across  the  foam, 
a  tug  and  a  plunge  for  the  bottom.  Firm- 
ly, slowly,  surely,  I  strike  and  feel  him 
thrash  for  freedom.  Not  a  large  fish, 
but  a  lively  one. 

.  If  he  were  a  few  ounces  weightier 
I  would  never  dare  hold  and  give  him 
the  butt,  as  he  makes  that  bold  rush 
for  yonder  bank.  As  it  is  he  will  have 
to  give  in.  Already  the  swift  current  is 
choking  him  as  I  lead  him  with  short- 
ening line  toward  an  opposite  sand  bar, 
most  excellent  landing  place,  for  there 
no  lift  is  necessary.  Many  a  good  fish 
have  I  lost  by  trying  to  raise  him  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  water  over  a 
high  bank.  Experience  has  also  taught 
me  never  to  attempt  to  drag  a  fighting 
catch  up  stream  through  a  swift  shoal 
ripple.  It  is  ten  to  one  he  will  break 
and  clear  himself  when  he  strikes  the 
gravel.  Keep  him  deep  and  keep  him 
quiet.  When  I  haye  reeled  in  till  the 
tip  meets  the  leader  and  but  three  or 
four  feet  separate  the  fish  from  the  rod, 
I  easily  toss  him  upon  the  bank. 

The  less  splashing  done  the  more 
your  chances  of  getting  another  rise  in 
the  same  place,  for  very  often  there  will 
be  six  or  eight  trout  gathered  in  one 
spot  to  feed  on  the  grubs  that  drop 
from  one  tree  or  a  swarm  of  millers 
hovering  along  a  weedy  bank. 

Bait  differently  and  let  your  line  down 
again  at  once.  The  ever-hungry,  omni- 
present shiners  and  chubs  swarm  in 
most  of  the  fresh  waters,  stealing  the 
bait  often  as  fast  as  one  can  put  it  on. 
It  was  only  recently  that  I  learned  how 
beneficial  these  paltry  thieves  may  be 
if  used  rightly  at  the  proper  time,  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  one  of  them  cut  up  proves 
a  most  attractive  lure  for  a  big  trout. 
The  scales  or  skin  should  be  removed 
from  a  piece  about  an  inch  long  and  a 
fin  or  tail  left  to  dangle  seductively 
from  the  bogus  fish  and  the  hook 
thrust  through  two  or  three  times  so 
as  not  to  let  it  tear  loose,  but  still  per- 
mitting it  to  lie  naturally  in  the  water. 

Not  every  time  a  savage  tug  comes 
though  can  we  cry  "  Trout ! "  for  of 
late  years  there  has  come  a  new  fish 
into  the  New  England  brooks,  a  rose- 
ate, striped,  homy  creature,  large  of 
head,  wide  of  mouth  and  strong  of  fin. 
It  belongs  apparently  to  none  of  the  es- 
tablished trout,  perch,  dace  or  sucker 
families,  yet  possesses  the  characteristic 
habits  and  traits  of  each — the  ferocious 


activity  of  the  trout,  the  strong,  heavy, 
serrated  fins  of  the  perch,  the  dace's 
horned  head  and  the  sucker's  lack  of 
endurance.  They  more  nearly  resem- 
ble the  English  gudgeon  perhaps,  than 
any  other  species,  but  seldom  attain  any 
great  size,  avera^ng  from  three  ounces 
to  a  pound  in  weight.  A  broad  bronze 
stripe  marks  the  side  from  gill  to  tail, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  lighter,  usu- 
ally of  a  flushed  pink  tinge  when  first 
taken  from  the  water,  but  soon  fading 
out  to  a  greenish  white. 

A  splash  below  the  ripple!  Some- 
thing has  seized  the  bait  and  is  bolting 
down  stream.  As  I  strike  and  feel  the 
struggles  of  what  seems  to  be  a  heavy 
fish  I  step  back  to  coax  him  toward  the 
quieter  water  and  away  from  the  pro- 
jecting roots  of  an  old  birch,  when  all 
at  once  the  erstwhile  desperate  fight 
ceases,  the  panting  fish  comes  to  the 
surface  feebly  struggling  and  gasping. 
No  trout  that,  with  its  sudden  surrender 
after  a  violent  rush.  His  majesty  of 
the  red  and  yellow  speckles  would  have 
hugged  the  pebbly  bottom  for  dear  life 
and  never  lifted  nose  above  surface 
till  he  was  dragged  ashore.  It  is  one  of 
those  ruddy  braggarts,  the  gudgeons, 
and  I  fling  him  far  up  on  the  bank  to 
die — a  stern  duty,  but  one  which  every 
fisher  is  bound  in  honor  to  perform. 

An  industrious  musk-rat  comes  puff- 
ing up  stream,  pushing  before  him  a 
bunch  of  fresh  greens  gathered  for  the 
family  breakfast.  See  how  he  skirts 
along  the  banks  and  avoids  the  more 
exposed  places.  There !  Like  a  flash  he 
is  gone  ;  with  all  his  burden  he  has 
dived  and  is  nosing  by  me  under  water, 
like  a  brown  streak  against  the  rapid 
stream.  Not  far  below  a  family  of 
minks  have  their  home  in  a  hollow 
under  the  washed-out  roots  of  a  hem- 
lock and  they  are  playing  in  the  sun- 
light when  I  come  upon  them.  Long, 
slender,  dark-brown  fellows,  handsome 
and  spry  and  so  engrossed  with  their 
game  of  "  I  spy "  that  they  not  once 
even  look  toward  me.  Now  under  wa- 
ter, now  out,  into  holes  in  the  bank, 
over  logs,  beneath  the  dry  leaves  the 
mad  chase  leads.  One  tired  out  is  rest- 
ing now  and  watching  one  of  his  more 
enduring  playfellows  wildly  pursuing 
the  other.  Close  upon  his  heels  the  pur- 
suer has  almost  seized  his  wily  brother 
when  the  rascal  abruptly  dodges  into  a 
cleft  rock  while  the  other,  unable  to  ^ 
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stop  his  headlong  rush,  turns  a  series  of 
unexpected  somersaults  head  over  tail 
off  the  bank  into  the  brook.  The  victim 
sneaks  crestfallen  back  and  the  quiet 
mink  sits  on  the  stone  and  seems  to 
shake  his  sides  over  the  joke.  They  are 
so  ridiculous  that  I  break  into  a  laugh 
and  the  startled  harlequins  vanish. 

Here  is  an  ideal  spot.  The  stream 
makes  a  sudden  bend  into  a  piece  of 
woods  and  tumbling  over  some  large 
flat  rocks  slides  silently  off  into  a  dark 
hole  washed  far  under  the  bank  by  many 
freshets.  As  it  is  still  early  morning 
the  fish  are  out  feeding  and  will  be 
found  in  the  foam  and  bubbles  on  the 
shoals  just  above  the  pools  into  the  dim 
depths  of  which  they  will  drop  back 
during  the  noon  hours.  So  I  approach, 
carefully  gliding  alon^f  the  bank  that 
my  footsteps  may  not  jar  the  water  and 
stepping  quietly  off  into  the  stream  some 
ten  yards  above  the  ripple  and  behind 
a  projecting  alder.  I  put  on  afresh  bait 
and  toss  it  with  a  little  motion  toward 
the  shallow.  Foot  by  foot  I  pay  out 
line,  letting  it  down  slowly,  ever  and 
again  drawing  it  to  the  top  to  dislodge 
it  if  it  sinks  or  fouls.  Just  a  yard  or  two 
more  below  where  the  water  stops  gur- 
gling and  the  bright  and  dark  waters 
seem  to  meet  a  fish  is  feeding.  Only  a 
slight  rise  occasionally  that  barely  raises 
spray,  but  as  he  turns  I  catch  the  gleam 
of  his  shining  sides.  Impatiently  I  reel 
off  a  handful  of  loose  line  and  the  bait 
dances  on  almost  into  the  margin  of  the 
still  water.  He  snaps  it  like  a  hungry 
dog.  I  bend  back  and  give  him  every 
ounce  of  lancewood  I  can  command. 
For  a  moment  he  is  hooked  fast,  then  a 
second  later  with  a  wild  tumble  up- 
stream he  gains  slack  line,  flips  the  steel 
out  and  plunges  off,  a  free  fish. 

At  this  point  the  novice  will  lose  his 
temper,  but  the  veteran  versed  in  the 
philosophy  of  angling  prepares  to  fool 
the  refugee  a  second  time.  I  wade  back  a 
dozen  paces  and  finding  that  the  hook 
is  sound  and  my  loss  not  due  to  faulty 
tackle  I  put  on  an  entirely  different- 
looking  bait.  Barely  has  it  struck  the 
surface  when  the  ravenous  rogue  has  it 
again,  biting  this  time  fully  ten  feet 
above  his  old  den.  I  land  him  safely,  a 
fair  half-pounder. 

As  the  sun  rises  higher  it  grows  warm, 
the  blackbirds  wheel  over  the  bogs  with 
their  sweet,  cheery  calls  and  every  bird 
and  bush  feels  the  quivering  mellowness 


in  the  air.  So  on  and  on,  following  the 
curving  water,  I  wind  through  pastured 
woodland  and  half  dreamy,  half  ab- 
sorbed in  my  sport,  breathe  in  the 
pure  wind,  glad  simply  to  be  alive  and 
feel  all  this  joy.  Here,  I  happen  upon  a 
partridge  in  the  thicket ;  there,  peering 
to  the  top  of  a  green  oak,  see  the  marsh- 
hawk's  clumsy  nest ;  everywhere  I  spy 
something  new  to  rouse  my  wonder. 

At  noon  I  lunch  in  the  woods,  lying 
on  the  soft  green  moss  and  hearing  the 
farmer  on  the  hillside  calling" Whoa-ha!" 
to  his  meek  yoke  of  steers  as  they  labor 
across  the  ridge.  Then  I  drop  half  asleep 
feeling  the  breeze  fan  my  hair.  This  is 
life.  Years  are  added  to  one's  existence 
for  every  hour  of  such  repose.  The  rod 
set  across  a  forked  stick  trembles  with 
the  gusts  and  the  agitated  line  almost 
seems  to  be  shaken  by  a  fish.  Setting 
a  line  thus  while  you  eat  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent scheme  provided  the  bait  is 
large  enough  to  resist  the  importunities 
of  prowling  shiners,  for  often  a  cunning 
old  hermit,  having  watched  it  for  a  long 
time,  will  yield  to  the  temptation. 

Now  as  we  take  our  noonday  rest 
my  comrade  and  I  count  up  our  strings 
and  compare  the  experience  of  the  morn- 
ing over  our  pipes.  For  two  good  hours 
more  while  that  sun  hangs  so  high 
above  us  we  will  get  but  few  rises  and 
only  small  fry  ;  though  later  in  the  sea- 
son if  one  knows  where  the  spring-holes 
in  the  stream  are  he  may  reap  a  har- 
vest that  will  delight  and  surprise  him. 
In  June  when  the  long  hot  drowsy  days 
have  hushed  the  chattering  brook  so 
that  only  a  narrow  line  of  water  creeps 
through  these  lowlands,  those  same  cold 
springs  beneath  the  surface  are  the  re- 
sorts of  all  the  trout.  From  the  gravel 
shoals,  from  the  clay-bank  hollows,  from 
the  black  bogs,  from  drying  rills  and 
shallow  runs  they  glimmer  like  dim 
shadows  of  gray,  forsaking  their  dearest 
lairs  and  coming  to  the  icy,  bubbling 
wells.  On  one  of  the  hot  days  of  last 
July  during  t^ie  spawning  season  I  re- 
call being  near  such  a  spot  in  the  stream 
and,  creeping  slyly  to  the  brink,  see- 
ing far  down  in  a  clear  pool  of  six  or 
eight  feet  depth  more  than  a  hundred 
trout  big  and  little,  lazily  hovering  over 
the  dancing  sand  that  marked  a  spring. 

Afternoon  comes.  The  sunbeams  no 
longer  flicker  brightly  on  the  ripples  in 
a  myriad  shifting,  shimmering  stars  that 

fade  and  set  in  the  night  of  the  deep^ 
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water  beyond.  Lengthening  bars  fall 
across  the  stream  where  the  alders  cast 
their  tremulous  shadows,  marking  the 
progress  of  the  sun  toward  the  western 
ridges.  Now  stretch  every  muscle  to 
its  utmost  and  fish  as  you've  never 
fished  before  for  from  now  until  dark 
the  trout  are  on  the  feed.  Far  ahead 
down  the  river  I  begin  to  see  them  flip 
and  dart,  wrinkling  the  surface  in  sud- 
den lines  and  breaking  it  into  circles. 
They  are  jumping  for  the  millers  by  the 
bank,  they  are  tumbling  after  the  min- 
nows, they  are  fairly  flying  in  the  air 
after  the  filmy  masses  of  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes, salmon  pink,  rosy  red,  pearly 
white  as  they  turn  and  fall  after  a  long 
curving  plunge. 

Here  one  comes  for  my  bait  now, 
rising  clear  out  of  the  water  in  a  pretty 
frolic  to  seize  the  prize,  a  dream  of  life 
and  grace.  How  he  foams  and  frets  in 
his  trouble !  The  brave  fellow  fights 
every  inch  and  even  gains  on  me  for 
the  rod  will  not  stand  much  more  of  a 
strain.  There  is  a  bad  pile  of  half- 
sunken  drift  in  the  stump  of  yonder 
willow  and  for  this  the  rascal  steers  as 
fast  as  he  can  fin  his  way.  His  weight 
stands  him  in  good  stead  at  this  point 
and  when  I  make  the  last  attempt  to 
check  him  he  throws  himself  bodily  into 
the  snag.  With  a  quick  turn  around  a 
root  he  madly  tears  the  barb  out,  van- 
ishing forever  in  a  last  gurgling  dive. 
His  retreating  pathway  is  marked  by  a 
line  of  bubbles  that  rise  to  mock  me  with 
my  tangled  tackle.  Certainly  that  hook 
is  fast  for  good ;  so  reeling  my  line 
home  till  the  tip  touches  the  head  of 
the  root  I  reach  forward,  I  give  a 
long  steady  pull  praying  that  the  line 
will  part  down  near  the  leader.  As  luck 
has  it  the  leader  itself  gives  way.  The 
most  patient  angling  fails  to  bring  back 
the  lost  fish,  torn  as  he  probably  was, 
though  I  toil  long  and  earnestly. 

Now  the  river  is  at  its  loveliest  with 
the  crimson  sunset  flecks  falling  on  tree 
and  bank  or  reflected  in  unbroken  ruddy 
glares  from  the  water.  Deeper  and 
deeper  grows  the  flame-colored  light. 
It  dyes  the  dead  leaves,  the  rushes,  the 
stumps,  the  rocks — the  very  air  is  red. 

In  and  through  this  haze  of  warm 
color,  among  the  throng  of  dancing  in- 
sects the  trout  are  holding  high  car- 
nival. From  where  yon  falling  sycamore 
hangs  over  down  to  the  ford  I  take  six, 
a  goodly  lot   of    fighters,   stocky  and 


strong ;  and  here,  where  the  water  tum- 
bles between  the  rocks,  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  shining  trout  flesh  dashes  from 
an  eddy  and  then,  standing  waist-deep 
among  the  bowlders  in  the  rapids,  I  kill 
him.  Another,  a  twin-brother  to  the 
last,  dies  game  in  the  long  run  of  still 
water  in  the  woods. 

So  dusky  is  it  grown  that  my  com- 
panion passes  by  me  in  the  darkness 
and  I  hear  him  holloaing  from  below. 
With  an  answering  shout  to  recall  him 
I  reluctantly  draw  up  my  line;  but  just 
as  it  is  within  a  pole's  len^h  of  me 
something  big  splashes  out  m  the  twi- 
light, gives  a  tug  and  sinks  back  again. 
Lost  him !  think  I,  for  I  feel  no  pull. 
But  the  reel  begins  to  sing,  telling  a 
different  story.  He  has  been  runnmg 
free  all  this  time  and  has  already  run 
off  nearly  one  nimdred  feet.  His  wild 
straining  struggle  almost  gives  him 
freedom  at  the  first  rush  for  midstream 
where  the  rocks  jut  out.  If  he  only  can 
make  a  circle  around  one  of  those  points 
of  stone  the  battle  will  be  over.  Shad- 
ows hide  me  working  over  toward  the 
shelving  eastern  bank  and  I  can  no 
longer  see  the  tip  of  my  rod  though  I 
feel  it  bending  double.  In  loops,  in  zig- 
zag patterns,  in  sharp  angles  and  turns, 
he  twists  and  doubles,  coming  perilously 
near  the  forbidden  rocks  while  I  bena 
and  lean  to  thwart  his  dashes.  As  he 
slowly  dies  in  the  eddy,  Tom  comes 
whooping  up  the  meadow  bank  and 
stands  opposite. 

"One  of  the  grandest  fish  you  can 
imagine  just  bit  in  here,"  I  half  whisper 
and  half  mutter  to  myself  and  the  skep- 
tic from  the  further  shore  scornfully 
echoes  "grandest  fish  "  and  chuckles  to 
himself. 

Stung  by  this  I  lead  my  late  foe,  now 
conquered,  across  the  current  and  drag 
him  up,  high  and  dry,  big- jawed  and 
black-backed,  a  two -pounder!  Tom 
gasps  apologies,  opens  his  mouth  to 
comment,  but  only  gulps. 

Thus  ends  a  happy  day.  Of  the  short 
walk  home,  of  that  royal  good  supper 
for  two  hungry  men,  of  the  gathering 
by  the  wood  fire  afterward,  glorious 
memories  will  linger  long.  Such  stories 
by  the  snapping  logs,  such  reminis- 
cences of  lake  and  sea  as  make  the 
passing  hours  but  minutes.  In  the  gray 
clouds  that  rise  from  our  pipes  hang 
wraiths  of  old  times  a-fishing  and  long 
days  with  old  friends.  ^.  j 
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HE  horses  whirled  in 
their  tracks  and  thun- 
dered up  the  course 
toward  the  start  with 
arched  necks,  shining 
coats  and  gleaming 
nostrils.  They  passed 
the  judges'  stand  well 
bunched,  the  excited 
faces  of  the  riders  showing  pale  and 
haggard  above  the  brilliant  colors  of 
their  jackets,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
race  had  begun.  But  Aspinwall-Jones 
who  had  for  some  reason  pulled  his 
mount  fell  behind,  and  all  were  sent 
back.  Certain  of  the  horses  were  stop- 
ped with  difficulty,  and  the  long-limbed 
bay  mare  Kismet  went  part  way  round 
the  track  before  Bemis  could  stop  her. 
This  was  the  fifth  try  to  get  off.  Most 
of  the  riders  scowled  and  somebody 
muttered  something  about "  that  Aspin- 
wall-Jones." Bemis  also,  with  his  raw- 
boned  Kismet,  had  a  share  in  balking  a 
good  start. 

The  crowd  began  to  be  impatient 
There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the 
stand.  A  number  of  drags  and  brakes 
about  the  track  were  covered  with  men 
and  women  who  bore  the  air  that  is 
to  be  obtained  only  through  long  years 
of  good  ancestors  and  good  tailors.  On 
one  drag  there  were  several  girls,  all 
more  or  less  excited,  and  one  of  them 
in  particular  had  stood  up  four  separate 
times  as  the  horses  passed  and  waved  a 
silken  scarf. 

Young  Bemis  down  there  on  his  horse 
had  seen  her  and,  as  he  felt  with  ex- 
ultation the  long  strides  of  Kismet, 
resolved  that  it  was  a  case  of  win  or  die. 
It  was  the  third  and  most  important 
of  the  Lenox  Club  races :  for  the  Club 
Cup,  best  two  in  three,  half-mile  heats, 
gentlemen  riders.  It  meant  much  to 
young  Bemis,  for  in  the  same  race 
his  rival,  Gouverneur  Knickerbocker, 
was  to  ride  the  favorite.  Lady  Baby,  and 
somehow  or  other  victory  seemed  to 
Bemis  to  be  a  necessary  incident  to 
Miss  Penhallow's  favor. 

As  Bemis  retraced  the  long  distance 
Kismet  had  carried  him,  his  mind  revert- 
ed to  a  conversation  he  had  overheard  at 
a  dance  last  evening.  It  wasn't  his  fault 
that  he  had  overheard  it,  for  when 
Knickerbocker   and  a  number  of  men 


came  out  into  the  inclosed  piazza  where 
he  was  sitting  out  a  dance  he  couldn't  get 
up  at  once  and  run  off  with  his  partner, 
especially  as  he  had  no  warning  that  they 
were  going  to  talk  about  him,  and  talk 
in  such  an  extremely  disagreeable  way. 

"  They  say  Bemis  is  in  for  the  Cup," 
said  one. 

"  Yes,"  said  Knickerbocker,  dryly. 

"  Seen  his  beast  ? " 

"  No.    Any  good  ? " 

"Hardly,"  replied  the  other.  "It's 
an  old  bay  mare  his  father  kept  when 
he  broke  up  and  sold  his  racing  string. 
Was  awfully  good  once  I  understand, 
but  quite  out  of  the  question  now." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Bemis,"  said  Knick- 
erbocker. "  He  is  a  nice  fellow  in  some 
things,  but  no  end  of  a  fool  in  others." 

Bemis  got  up  at  this  point  and  asked 
the  girl  if  she  wouldn't  like  to  go  in 
and  take  another  turn.  But  she  was  ap- 
parently enjoying  it  all  in  a  quiet  way 
and  insisted  that  it  was  very  cool  out 
there  and  that  she  didn't  think  she  cared 
about  dancing. 

Later  in  the  evening  Bemis,  with  a 
pale,  quiet  face,  confronted  the  men  and 
said  that,  thou^^h  he  didn't  mind  their 
talking  about  him,  he  should  prefer  that 
if  they  were  going  to  discuss  his  father's 
affairs  they  would  secure  some  less  pub- 
lic place. 

Knickerbocker  "  dear-f ellowed  "  Bemis 
a  ^eat  deal  and,  when  some  one  else 
said  something  about  the  .ace  on  the 
morrow,  remarked,  *'  Er — I  hear  you  are 
in  it." 

Bemis  said  yes,  he  hoped  to  be  in  it. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  he  wagered  every 
cent  he  could  beg  or  borrow  on  Kismet, 
and  people  who  were  betting  began  to 
wonder  how  it  was  that  the  odds  of 
twenty  to  one  against  him  had  been 
pulled  down  to  five  to  one. 

He  lost  a  waltz  with  Miss  Penhallow 
in  the  process,  however,  and  went  home 
from  the  dance  asking  himself  if  life 
was  worth  living.  He  had  been  doing 
a  great  many  things  he  ought  not  to  do, 
and  if  he  lost  the  Club  Cup  he  would 
not  only  lose  the  money,  but  would  be 
placed  in  the  very  unpleasant  position 
of  a  man  who  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  has  boasted  and  lost. 

It  was  rather  aforegoneconclusion  that 
Knickerbocker's  Lady  Baby  would  win 
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the  Club  Cup  this  year,  and  the  people 
who  knew  something  about  horses  and 
thought  they  knew  a  great  deal  more 
were  wishing  that  the  race  promised  to 
afford  better  sport.  But  no  one,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  Miss  Penhallow  to 
whom  Bemis  told  everything,  knew 
what  happened  the  week  following  the 
arrival  of  Kismet  and  her  old  grizzled 
trainer.  Every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  society  awoke,  Bemis  had 
gone  with  Kismet  to  the  track  and  learn- 
ed from  the  old  trainer  how  to  hold  her, 
exactly  when  to  let  her  out  and  just 
when  to  press  his  knees  in  her  sides.  He 
had  learned  that  it  took  Kismet  a  long 
time  to  get  her  blood  up  and  that  he 
must  not  be  disappointed  if  she  lost  the 
race  after  all,  for  really  her  racing  days 
were  over  and  it  was  asking  a  great 
deal  of  her  to  beat  the  much-talked-of 
and  much-admired  Lady  Baby. 

But  Bemis  had  been  intoxicated  with 
those  early  morning  spins.  He  had 
learned  how  it  looks  when  the  sun  is 
just  rising  and  the  sky  is  so  clear — ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  west  where  there  is 
a  light  morning  mist  overshadowing  the 
mountains.  And  with  the  exhilaration 
of  dawn  he  had  felt  the  amazing  bursts 
of  speed  the  mare  had  shown  with  noth- 
ing but  the  old  trainer's  hack  for  a  pace- 
maker. If  the  people  who  had  taken 
Bemis's  money  at  twenty  to  one  had 
known  what  happened  and  what  the  old 
trainer  told  Bemis  they  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  confident. 

'*'01d  'er  in,"  said  the  old  fellow. 
"Keep  'er  with  the  bunch,  and  when 
the  others  begin  to  pass  'er  she  will 
wake  up.  Squeeze  'er  at  the  quarter, 
and  give  'er  *er  'ed." 

Bemis  had  been  following  these  in- 
structions time  and  again  at  those  early 
morning  rehearsals  and  had  mapped  out 
a  plan  of  campaign.  But  as  he  rode 
back  to  the  start  on  the  day  of  the  race 
he  felt  in  his  heart  that  the  mapping  was 
much  easier  than  the  doing. 

As  Bemis  went  back  for  the  sixth  try 
he  saw  the  •  old  trainer  at  the  distance- 
pole,  gave  him  a  nod  and  then  the  old 
fellow  came  forward  and  patted  his  knee 
affectionately. 

The  horseswerewheeled  up  again  and 
down  the  track  they  came.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight ;  a  sight  that  stirred  the  blood. 
The  starter  peered  forward  and  watched 
them  keenly  as  they  advanced.  He  ran 
his  gaze  about  the  track  and  noted  the  po- 


sition of  every  horse.  He  dropped  his 
flag  and  then  the  cry  came  from  the 
grand-stand  and  echoed  back  among  the 
carriages :  "  It's  a  go  !  "  and  every  one 
stood  up  and  turned  about  to  watch  the 
race. 

Bemis  had  drawn  a  poor  place,  the 
third  from  the  outside,  and  when  they 
wheeled  at  the  first  turn  Kismet  fell 
hopelessly  behind  everything  but  the 
other  two  outsiders.  Bemis  felt  a  great 
temptation  to  press  his  knees  into  the 
mare's  sides  and  let  her  go,  but  re- 
membered his  instructions  and  held  his 
place  until  the  quarter-pole  was  reached. 
But,  sad  as  it  may  seem,  instead  of  forg- 
ing ahead  at  this  point.  Kismet,  the 
mare  he  had  told  Knickerbocker  would 
beat  Lady  Baby,  sulked  and  refused  to 
exert  herself. 

The  race  became  a  procession  with 
Lady  Baby  well  in  advance.  Bemis 
pressed  his  knees  into  the  mare's  sides 
and  gave  her  an  encouraging  word  as 
he  had  done  very  often  before  in  the 
early  morning  practice  on  the  track. 
The  very  last  horse  of  all  was  near  now 
and  Bemis  looked  back  in  dismay  and 
wondered  if  Kismet  would  allow  her- 
self to  be  passed  by  a  horse  ridden  by 
young  Aspmwall-Jones.  What  was  the 
matter  ?  Young  Aspinwall-Jones  made 
a  spurt  and  came  up  so  that  it  was  almost 
neck  and  neck,  while  Lady  Baby  got  in 
first  amid  a  babel  of  sounds.  Bemis  let 
Kismet  go,  and  there  was  a  very  pretty 
race  for  last  place.  Kismet  not  only  left 
young  Aspinwall-Jones  behind,  but  act- 
ually passed  another  laggard  and  came 
in  fifth.  Bemis  saw  however  with 
chagrin  that  a  great  many  people  were 
laughing,  and  he  knew  that  it  must  have 
been  funny  to  see  him  tearing  excitedly 
down  the  track  on  that  old  raw-boned 
bay  mare  when  the  race  was  all  but 
over.  He  had  very  hard  work  to  hold 
his  horse  and  she  went  nearly  a  third 
around  the  track  again  before  Bemis 
could  pull  her  up.  He  hated  to  face 
the  crowd  of  people  in  the  grand-stand^ 
but  it  had  to  be  done  until  turf  formal- 
ities were  completed.  At  last  to  his 
great  relief  he  got  back  to  the  stables. 

The  old  trainer  said  nothing,  but 
when  Bemis  said  "  There's  no  use  ;  I'd 
better  give  it  up,"  he  pointed  to  Kismet's 
dilated  eyes  and  talked  to  Bemis  ear- 
nestly. The  young  fellow's  face  grew 
rather  more  cheerful  and  he  presently 
went   down   to  the   draff  where.   Mip^Tp 
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Penhallow  had  loyally  waved  the  scarf 
for  him. 

"  Shall  I  roll  it  up  and  put  it  away  ? " 
she  asked  with  a  rueful  smile  as  Bemis 
climbed  up  beside  her. 

"  Well,"  replied  Bemis,  "  that  de- 
pends.    Are  you  going  to  desert  me  ? " 

"When  a  man  tells  me  such  tales 
about  a  horse  and  then  comes  in — was 
it  sixth  or  seventh  ? — what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"Did  you  see  her  come  down  the 
home-stretch  ? " 

Miss  Penhallow  said  she  saw  all  of 
that,  and  struggled  to  repress  a  smile. 
She  added  that  the  blue  scarf  wouldn't 
wave  again  unless  there  was  something 
to  wave  for. 

Bemis  smiled  and  merely  reflected 
that  her  gray  hat  was  most  becoming. 
It  softened  the  rosy  tints  of  her  perfect 
complexion  and  furnished  an  effective 
contrast  to  her  blue  eyes.  Her  hair  was 
in  coils  at  the  back  of  her  head  and  as 
the  sun  shone  upon  it  Bemis  found  him- 
self fancying  that  it  looked  like  finely 
spun  gold. 

"  If  you  would  like  me  to  win,"  he  said 
politely,  "  I  will  make  a  bluff  at  it." 

"  It  will  be  all  bluff  I  am  afraid," 
answered  Miss  Penhallow.  Then  she 
added  and  this  time  there  was  no  joking  : 
"  I  am  awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Bemis  ;  really 
I  am.     Do  win,  just  to  please  me." 

Bemis  said  that  if  there  was  anything 
on  earth  he  could  do  to  please  her  he 
would  do  it.  He  said  this  in  no  lover's 
whisper  for  he  knew  that  Knickerbocker 
was  sitting  on  the  rear  seat  overhearing 
all  that  passed.  He  added  quietly : 
"  The  race  isn't  over  yet."  It  had  been 
an  understood  thing  that  Bemis  and  Miss 
Penhallow  were  all  but  engaged  before 
Knickerbocker  appeared  and  claimed  so 
much  of  her  attention.  "  Kismet  how- 
ever," he  continued,  slightly  raising  his 
voice,  "  is  quite  blown  and  I  suppose  I 
shall  do  well  if  I  put  her  in  third  place." 

"You  were  in  awfully  hard  luck, 
Bemis,"  breaks  in  Knickerbocker  with 
dry  sarcasm.  "I  hope  you  will  get  a 
better  place  in  the  next  heat." 

"  Thanks,  very  much,"  replied  Bemis, 
courteously.  **  It's  good  of  you  to  say 
so.  I  think  I  shall !  "  Knickerbocker 
affected  not  to  notice  the  significant 
emphasis  on  the  last  few  words. 

"  Why  do  you  two  always  fight  ? "  Miss 
Penhallow  asked  opening  her  blue  eyes 
in  the  most  innocent  way  in  the  world. 

Bemis  continued  to  talk  to  Miss  Pen- 
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hallow  in  a  low  tone  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  friendliness  of  manner  that  made 
Knickerbocker  set  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"  Here's  good  luck  to  you,"  she  said, 
as  Bemis  swung  to  the  ground,  and  she 
gave  him  her  hand.  "  Make  a  try  for 
third  place,"  she  said  ;  and  Bemis  look- 
ed back  and  laughed.  Knickerbocker, 
he  saw,  was  suddenly  devoting  himself 
to  the  unfortunate  girl  on  the  back  seat 

When  they  started  the  second  heat 
there  were  but  two  tries  to  get  off,  and 
although  young  Aspinwall-Jones  and  his 
beast  lingered  in  the  rear  the  starter 
sent  the  horses  off,  knowing  very  well 
that  Aspinwall-Jones  would  probably 
remain  in  the  rear  anyhow.  At  the 
start  it  looked  very  much  as  if  it  would 
be  a  repetition  of  the  first  heat.  The 
horses  strung  out,  but  Kismet  held  fifth 
place  and  if  any  one  had  been  near 
he  would  have  noticed  that  Bemis  was 
urging  her  on  from  the  very  start.  He 
soon  left  the  rear  horses  behind  and 
slowly  overhauled  the  horse  in  front. 
Kismet's  long  neck  stretched  out  and 
she  strode  with  the  precision  of  some 
well-built  machine.  Slowly  her  head 
moved  forward  until  neck  and  neck  with 
the  fourth  horse  and  in  a  second  she 
was  ahead.  Bemis  had  now  two  horses 
between  him  and  Lady  Baby.  These 
bunched  and  Kismet  flew  past  them 
with  a  few  streaking  strides.  There 
was  a  short  stretch  of  daylight  be- 
tween him  and  Lady  Baby,  and  then 
Bemis  saw  Knickerbocker's  white, 
strained  face  glower  savagely.  "Kis- 
met !  Kismet !  "  came  from  the  grand- 
stand and  when  Knickerbocker  heard 
the  shouting  he  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  saw  the  mare  with  distended  nostrils 
and  staring  eyes  coming  like  a  whirl- 
wind after  him.  As  Bemis  passed  the 
drag  he  thought  he  saw  the  blue  scarf 
waving,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
instant  he  forgot  the  race,  remember- 
ing only  that  Miss  Penhallow  over  there 
was  thinking  of  him  and  hoping  that  he 
would  win. 

The  streak  of  daylight  had  vanished  ; 
he  was  upon  Lady  Baby.  Knickerbocker 
leaned  far  forward,  almost  on  his  horse's 
neck,  and  plied  gaffs  and  gad  after  the 
fashion  of  so  many  gentlemen  jockeys. 
Bemis  sat  almost  erect  and  though  he 
burned  to  urge  forward  the  faithful  Kis- 
met he  spoke  quietly  to  her  and  let  her 
go  without  whip  or  spur.  The  old  mare 
ran  game  and  true  and  in  another 
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instant  her  nose  showed  ahead  of  Lady 
Baby's  so  that  Bemis  had  to  turn  slight- 
ly to  see  the  strained  face  of  his  rivS. 

"  Kismet  by  half  a  length  !  "  shouted 
the  crowd  and  this  time  it  was  no  or- 
deal to  return  to  the  stables  in  front  of 
the  grand-stand. 

The  men  who  had  taken  bets  against 
the  broken-down  bay  mare  began  to 
wish  very  much  that  they  had  inquired 
into  the  beast's  record.  Knickerbocker 
looked  sullen  and  surprised  when  he 
came  over  to  talk  with  Miss  Penhallow. 
His  anger  was  not  diminished  any  when 
she  asked  him  if  he  wasn't  glad  fiiat  his 
wish  came  true  that  Mr.  Bemis  should 
get  "  a  better  place." 

As  for  Bemis  himself,  he  did  not  dare 
to  go  down  to  the  drag,  for  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  face  any  one.  Even  the 
boys  and  men  who  came  down  to  the 
stable  to  admire  the  bay  mare  made 
him  nervous,  and  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  paddock  with  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  coat  pockets.  He  was 
thinking  of  what  Miss  Penhallow  had 
said  a  while  ago  and  was  conscious  that, 
however  odd  it  might  seem,  the  final 
heat  meant  much  to  him.  Somehow 
this  race  was  so  much  a  part  of  him  that 
he  did  not  reflect  that  Miss  Penhallow 
might  care  quite  as  much  for  him  though 
he  came  in  last  in  every  heat. 

The  sun  was  nearing  the  horizon  and 
a  cooling  breeze  was  sweeping  the  tops 
of  the  trees  over  there  near  the  quarter- 
post.  Long  bars  of  slanting  light  came 
across  the  greensward  in  the  center  of 
the  grounds  and  ^flashed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  on  the  drags,  making  them 
lower  sunshades  even  while  a  race  was 
in  progress.  There  was  a  hush  in  the 
air — a  hush  that  always  comes  on  late 
summer  afternoons  when  the  clouds 
float  lazily  about  in  a  sea  of  blue — clouds 
tinged  with  gold  and  lined  with  silver — 
clouds  of  a  delicate  salmon  pink  and 
odd  lavender. 

Over  at  the  stables  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  for  several  of  the 
horses  had  to  be  re-saddled,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  were  late  in  starting.  At 
last  they  were  all  at  the  post  and  soon 
came  thundering  down  the  track,  and 
were  off.  The  last  heat  in  the  great 
race  for  the  Club  Cup  began,  and  there 
were  many  anxious  faces  in  the  crowd, 
for  if  the  long-limbed  bay  mare  repeated 
her  performance  it  meant  pretty  serious 
business  for  more  than  one  man. 


Kismet  shot  into  the  lead  at  once. 
Lady  Baby  clung  to  her  flank  however 
and  Knickerbocker  urged  her  faster  and 
faster,  regarffless  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
but  the  beginning  of  the  heat.  Bemis 
merely  held  Kismet  to  the  pace  and 
pulled  hard  at  her  mouth  when  he  felt 
that  she  was  tr3ring  to  get  away  from 
him.  The  old  trainer  had  told  him  to 
be  very  careful  this  time  how  he  urged 
her,  for  her  racing  blood  was  up  and 
she  was  likely  to  bolt  from  sheer  excite- 
ment. Nevertheless,  when  Lady  Baby 
began  to  crawl  up,  Bemis  thought  he 
had  better  get  as  much  of  a  lead  as  pos- 
sible. So  not  far  from  the  quarter  he 
gave  the  mare  her  head,  spoke  the  word, 
and  for  an  instant  the  gap  increased. 
Then  slowly  but  surely  Lady  Baby  be- 
gan to  close  this  gap.  Bemis  looked 
behind  anxiously  and  saw  the  black 
horse  gaining  with  a  steadiness  that 
meant  defeat  at  the  home-stretch.  With 
despair  in  his  soul  Bemis  forgot  the 
trainer's  warning  and  dug  his  knees 
into  the  old  mare's  sides.  For  an  in- 
stant she  lost  ground,  and  he  could  hear 
the  panting  breath  of  Lady  Baby  and 
almost  feel  the  steam  from  her  nostrils 
in  his  face.  His  mind  became  foggy 
and  he  was  conscious  only  that  Lady 
Baby  was  in  front  of  him  gaining  slow- 
ly but  steadily.  A  great  wave  of  disap- 
pointment and  despair  came  over  him. 
Then  there  was  a  reaction.  What  was 
this  ?  The  upper  turn,  and  Kismet  was 
gaining.  Bemis  was  clear-headed  again. 
He  did  not  look  to  see  if  the  blue  flag 
was  waving.  He  had  forgotten  all 
about  it  and  the  girl  who  had  waved  it. 
He  only  saw  a  black  streak  in  front  of 
him  and  the  bobbing  jacket  of  his  rival. 

In  rounding  the  last  turn  Kismet  lost 
another  length.  The  dust  flew  in  so 
thick  a  cloud  that  at  first  it  was  hard  to 
distinguish  anything.  Then  Knicker- 
bocker's red  jacket  shot  out  from  the 
cloud  of  dust  like  a  stone  from  a  sling 
and  every  one  cried  "  Lady  Baby  !  Look 
at  Lady  Baby  !  "  Then  came  a  sudden 
hush.  There  was  no  cheering  and 
shouting,  but  instead  people  whispered, 
•*  Look  at  Kismet !  Look  at  Kismet !  " 
Like  a  locomotive  the  old  mare  came 
tearing  alon^  with  that  faultless,  ma- 
chine-like stride.  Knickerbocker's  smile 
of  confidence  changed  for  one  of  alarm. 
Kismet  was  at  his  horse's  flanks  with 
a  wild  gleaming  eye,  and  Bemis  was 
sitting  on  her   back  with   the  joy  ofj 
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victory  already  beaming  in  his  eyes.  No 
sounds  were  heard  but  the  thud  of  hoofs 
on  the  turf  and  the  wheezing  of  the  old 
bay  mare  as  she  tore  down  the  home- 
stretch to  the  wire. 

What  happened  next  he  hardly  knew. 
His  eyes  seemed  bursting  from  their 
sockets.  The  wire  was  all  at  once  ter- 
ribly near  and  still  there  were  three 
inches  to  gain.  The  faces  of  the  people 
were  one  big  blur,  and  only  the  shout- 
ing of  his  name  and  that  of  his  horse 
told  Bemis  that  he  had  won. 

The  hot  blood  of  the  mare  by  this 
time  thoroughly  fired  by  the  contest 
bade  fair  to  carry  her  around  the  track 
a  second  time,  just  for  luck  ;  but  some- 
where, just  how  far  beyond  the  finish 
Bemis  never  knew,  he  finally  managed 
to  pull  up  and  turn.  Yells  and  shouts 
still  rang  in  his  ears,  but  he  sat  in  his 


saddle  like  a  man  in  a  dream  till  he  felt 
a  hearty  slap  on  his  knee  and  the  train- 
er's voice  sounded  in  his  ears — "  It  was 
the  old  mare  that  won  the  race,  my  boy. 
If  you'd  forgot  yourself  at  the  finish 
again  it  might  have  been  a  close  thing 
the  other  way."  This  uncomplimentary 
speech  brought  Bemis's  wandering  fac- 
ulties back  and  most  likely  prevented 
him  doing  something  supremely  ridicu- 
lous. He  got  down,  and  when  he  glanced 
toward  the  stand,  hats  and  kerchiefs  were 
still  waving  and  another  storm  of  cheers 
greeted  him  winner  of  the  cup,  and  Kis- 
met the  idol  of  the  day. 

As  he  passed  the  drags  a  tall,  grace- 
ful girl  stood  up  and  waved  a  silken 
scarf  high  above  the  many-tinted  flutter 
of  parasol  and  kerchief.  After  all  it  is 
not  so  strange  that  a  girl  should  think 
better  of  a  man  because  he  wins. 
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BOAT  intended  for  both 
rowing  and  sailing 
should  be  partly  decked, 
and  have  as  high  a 
coaming  as  possible  round  the 
cdckpit.  A  folding  centerboard 
should  be  fitted  as  in  Fig.  10, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  awkwardness 
of  a  tnmkyWhich  in  a  small  craft 
takes  up  too  much  room.  Out- 
side ballast  is  not  necessary  ;  a 
few  bags  of  sand  will  do  in- 
stead. An  open  boat  under 
sail  is  dangerous  except  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  boatman.  In 
a  scrub  race  the  helmsman 
cracks  on  until  the  lee  gun- 
almost  on  a  level  with  the 
He  may  go  along  like  this  for 
some  time,  but  if  the  water  is  rough, 
ten  to  one  a  sea  will  sooner  or  later  come 
in  over  the  lee  bow,  and  the  weight  of 
water  to  leeward  may  cause  the  boat 
to  capsize  before  the  sheet  can  be  let  go 
and  the  helm  put  hard  down  to  bring 
her  head  to  wind.  This  in  itself  is  not 
agreeable  ;  and  failing  to  right  the  boat 
one  may  be  compelled  to  cling  to  the 
keel  or  rail  until  relief  comes,  or  till  he 
gets  too  tired  to  hang  on  any  longer. 


Whip  pur- 
chase and 
traveler. 
Pig.  1. 

wale  is 
water. 


The  excellent  sport  of  sailing  in  a  stiff 
breeze  is  obtained  at  its  best  only  in  a 
partly  decked  boat.  The  half-decked 
craft  may  also  be  made  into  a  life- boat 
with  the  aid  of  water-tight  boxes  of  tin 
or  zinc.  The  cockpit  should  be  made  as 
narrow  as  is  compatible  with  comfort. 

The  combination  rowing  and  sailing 
boat  should  have  as  little  gear  as  possi- 
ble. Sheets  and  halyards  should  always 
be  kept  clear  for  running  and  never  be 
allowed  to  ^et  foul.  If  you  are  so  un- 
lucky or  so  imprudent  as  to  meet  with 
a  capsize,  keep  clear  of  the  ropes,  for  a 


Jib  and  Mainsail  Rig.    Fig.  a. 


•  A  chapter  from  Capt.  Kenealy's  book,  **  Fair  Weather  and  Foul,"  to  be  publii 
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Sprit  Rig.    Fig.  3. 

turn  of  one  round  the  leg  may  send  you 
to  Davy  Jones's  locker. 

In  writing  of  rigs  suitable  for  small 
craft  I  shall  not  weary  my  readers  with 
descriptions  of  sails  that  are  not  at  all 
adapted  for  practical  use  in  Northern 
waters.  The  amateur  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  rig  of  boats 
suitable  for  Bermuda  waters,  the  Nor- 
folk Broads,  the  Nile,  or  the  inland  lakes 
of  Timbuctoo  must  look  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless  the  amateur  may  rest  con- 
fident that  I  give  practical  instructions 
for  the  best  possible  rigs,  and  he  may 
adopt  any  one  of  them  after  due  consid- 
eration of  the  comments  on  each  variety 
without  any  fear  of  future  regret. 

The  mast  of  the  combination  sailing 
and  rowing  boat  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  should  be  so  stepped  that  it  can  be 
taken  down  at  a  moment's  notice.  It 
should  not  be  stepped  into  the  keelson 
through  a  hole  in  the  thwart,  but  should 
be  fitted  with  a  strong  iron  clamp  and  pin 
screwed  to  the  after  part  of  the  thwart, 
so  that  it  may  be  unshipped  in  a  hurry. 
The  mast  should  be  light  and  strong. 
The  sheave-hole  in  the  head  should  be 
fitted  with  a  galvanized-iron  or  yellow- 
metal  sheave,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
large  for  the  halyards  to  travel  freely 
when  the  rope  is  swollen  with  water.  A 
block  may  be  fitted  to  the  mast-head  for 
the  jib  halyards.  The  boat  should  be 
provided  with  a  galvanized-iron  horse 
for  the  lower  block  of  the  mainsheet  to 
travel  on.  This  is  a  great  convenience 
in  beating  to  windward  as  the  boom  will 
eo  over  by  itself  without  the  aid  of  the 
helmsman.  The  sail  also  sets  better 
with  the  aid  of  a  horse  to  keep  the 
boom  down. 


The  jib  sheets  and  all  halyards  should 
lead  aft  within  easy  reach  of  the  helms- 
man so  that  he  may  be  able  to  handle 
them  without  letting  go  the  tiller.  The 
cushions  of  the  stem  sheets  should  be 
stuffed  with  cork  shavings  such  as 
grapes  come  packed  in  from  Spain. 
They  should  have  life  lines  sewed  to 
them  so  that  in  case  of  need  they  may 
be  used  as  life-preservers. 

The  boat  should  be  equipped  with 
three  oars  (  as  one  may  be  broken  \ 
a  boat-hook  and  a  baler ;  and  the  plug 
in  the  bottom  should  be  secured  to  the 
boat  by  a  lanyard  and  screw-eye.  A 
tiller  should  be  used  for  steering  when 
sailing  and  not  a  yoke  and  lines. 

Remember  that  you  must  luff  when 
the  first  breath  of  the  squall  strikes  the 
boat,  for  if  way  is  lost  and  the  boat  is 
hove  down  on  her  beam  ends,  lee  helm 
ceases  to  possess  its  virtue  and  the  boat 
may  capsize.  This  is  a  soimd  and  wise 
axiom  and  one  that  a  beginner  should 
impress  rigidly  on  his  mind.  Never 
allow  skylarking  in  a  boat.  Never  at- 
tempt to  climb  the  mast  of  an  open  boat, 
as  it  is  an  operation  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. Rather  unstep  the  mast  for  any 
repairs  that  may  be  necessary.  Never 
stand  on  the  thwarts  of  a  small  boat 
when  under  way. 

If  women  and  children  are  on  board 
never  gybe  the  boom  over.  Many  acci- 
dents have  happened  through  the  neg- 
lect of  this  precaution.  No  matter  how 
expert  a  boat-sailer  you  may  be,  never 
take  women  and  children  out  in  a  boat 
with  only  yourself  to  handle  her.  Al- 
ways take  care  that  you  have  with  you 
either  a  skilled  professional  hand  or  an 
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amateur  who  knows  the  ropes,  can  take 
his  trick  at  the  tiller  and  does  not  lose 
his  head  in  a  squall  or  other  emergency 
of  sea,  lake,  sound  or  river.  In  default 
of  being  able  to  command  the  services 
of  such  a  man,  leave  the  women  and 
children  ashore  and  postpone  the  excur- 
sion heedless  of  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  your  best  girl  and  the  black  looks  of 
your  prospective  mother-in-law.  A  lov- 
ers' quarrel  is  easily  made  up,  but  a 
capsized  boat  may  mean  loss  of  life  anS 
agonies  of  regret  and  self-reproach. 

I  was  once  persuaded  against  my  bet- 
ter judgment  to  take  out  a  party  of  la- 
dies for  a  sail  in  a  jib-and-mainsail  boat. 
We  put  out  from  a  dock  at  Perth- Am- 
boy  m  the  afternoon,  with  a  cloudless 
sky  and  a  soft,  sweet  summer  zephyr 
blowing.  There  was  one  other  01  my 
sex  aboard  and  he  told  me  he  perfectly 
understood  the  handling  of  a  boat.  He 
wore  a  yachting  suit  and  cocked  his  eye 
aloft  in  a  knowing  and  nautical  manner 
that  deceived  even  an  old  stager  like 
myself.  A  huge  black  bank  of  clouds 
arose  in  the  northwest  presaging  the 
speedy  approach  of  a  savage  thunder- 
squalL  I  told  my  nautical  -  looking 
shipmate  to  lower  the  jib,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  find  the  halyards,  and  he 
was  equally  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  sheet.  I  gave  the  tiller  to  one  of 
the  girls  to  hold,  hauled  down  the  jib, 
made  it  fast,  lowered  the  mainsail  and 
furled  it  as  snugly  as  I  could  and  then 
let  go  the  anchor  which,  luckily,  hadn't 
been  left  ashore.  All  this  time  my  nau- 
tical-looking chum  was  star-gazing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  knew  no  more  about 
a  boat  than  a  bull  knows  of  trigonome- 
try. His  specialty,  I  was  afterwards  in- 
formed, was  measuring  off  tape  by  the 
yard  and  ogling  his  customers.  I  had 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  hustling  to  get  the 
craft  snug  for  the  squall  and  to  stow 
away  my  girl  guests  in  the  shelter  of  the 
little  half -deck  forward,  where  they  fit- 
ted as  tight  as  sardines  in  a  box. 

When  the  squall  struck  us  it  was  a 
hummer  and  no  mistake.  I  veered  out 
all  the  cable  there  was  and  she  rode  to 
it  quite  well.  There  came  a  deluge  of 
rain  with  the  blast,  and  the  boat  was 
soon  nearly  half  full.  The  ^rls  screamed 
and  prayed.  The  counter-jumper  looked 
pale  about  the  gills  and  being  too  scared 
to  bail  flopped  on  his  marrow-bones. 
Now  praying  on  shipboard  is  not  to  be 
scoffed  at,  but  it  should  be  delayed  until 


man  has  exhausted  every  possible  means 
of  saving  the  ship.  I  had  to  do  all  the 
bailing  myself  and  when  the  squall  had 
blown  itself  out  I  had  to  set  the  sails 
and  hoist  the  anchor  without  any  aid 
from  the  linen-draper. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  don't  go  sail- 
ing single-handed  any  more  with  a  boat- 
load of  girls.  Do  you  blame  me,  ship- 
mates ?  They  are  as  likely  to  get  cranky 
as  the  boat  herself,  and  one  female  at  a 
time  is  all  the  average  man  can  keep  on 
an  even  keel.  Of  course  I  know  many 
girls  who  can  give  me  points  and  beat 
me  easily  in  yachting  and  all  that  apper- 
tains thereto  ;  but  fair  ones  of  that  sort 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  might  be. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
small  rowing  and  sailing  boats  are  not 


Sliding  Gunter  Rig.    Fig.  5. 

intended  for  a  spin  round  Sandy  Hook 
lightship.  They  are  for  smooth  water 
and  in  their  place  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing their  owners  an  immense  amount  of 
wholesome  enjoyment.  On  a  pinch  they 
will  stand  a  hard  tussle  with  wind  and 
wave,  but  it  is  never  wise  to  tempt  Prov- 
idence. I  once  knew  an  Irishman  who 
often  declared  that  he  was  so  favored  by 
fortune  that  he  could  fall  off  a  dock  into  . 
the  water  and  not  get  wet,  but  the  aver- 
age man  is  not  built  that  way.  An  am- 
bitious amateur  may  well  begin  his  ca- 
reer on  the  water  with  one  of  these 
interesting  little  toys  I  have  described, 
and  even  if  he  aspires  to  become  the 
owner  of  a  stouter  and  more  seaworthy 
craft  in  which  to  essay  adventurous 
cruises  of  great  emprise,  he  will  learn 
muc'i  that  is  of  value  from  her.  ^\r> 
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With  these  cau- 
tionary remarks  I 
will  proceed  to  de- 
scribe  the  rigs 
which  in  my  judg- 
ment are  suitable 
for  boats  measuring 
from  twelve  to  sev- 
enteen feet  over  all. 
The  leg  -  of  -  mut- 
ton rig,  whether 
combined  with  a  jib 
or  not,  is  the  sim- 
plest and  safest 
known,  for  there  is 
■  no  weight  aloft 
Detan  o^siidta^^Gunter  g^^j^  ^  ^g  inevit- 
able with  a  gaff. 
It  is  a  sail  exactly  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  learner.  The  most 
nervous  mother  need  not  be  alarmed  if 
her  boy  goes  sailing  in  a  boat  equipped 
with  this  rig.  The  sail  is  hoisted  by  a 
single  halyard  bent  to  the  cringle  at  the 
head  of  the  sail  and  rove  through  either 
a  sheave  or  a  block  at  the  masthead. 
Sometimes  the  luff  is  laced  to  the  mast, 
but  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  seized 
to  hoops,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  If  a  boom 
is  used  a  larger  sail  can  be  carried,  but 
it  should  be  only  a  light  spar  and  the 
foot  of  the  sail  should  be  laced  to  it. 
The  boom  may  be  fitted  with  a  topping 
lift  and  the  sheet  be  rove  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  In  a  small  open  boat 
no  stays  are  necessary  for  the  mast,  but 
the  jib  halyards  should  be  belayed  to  a 
cleat  on  one  gunwale  of  the  boat  and 
the  main  halyards  on  the  other,  so  as  to 
afford  support  to  the  mast. 

The  jib  and  leg-of-mutton  sail  is  a  de- 
servedly popular  rig.  A  short  bow- 
sprit may  be  fitted  to  a  boat  and  secured 
to  an  eyebolt  in  the  stem  by  a  wire  bob- 
stay.  A  wire  forestay  may  be  set  up  to 
the  bowsprit  end  and  a  jib  may  be  bent 
to  iron  hanks  on  it  and  hoisted  by  a  sin- 
gle halyard.  Or  it  may  be  set  flying  on 
its  own  luff,  whichever  the  boat  owner 
prefers. 

The  advantages  of  the  cat  rig  (Fig. 
9)  for  general  handiness  have  been  oft- 
en explained.  I  should  advise  that  the 
sail  be  hoisted  by  both  throat  and  peak 
halyards  and  not  by  a  single  halyard 
as  is  sometimes  the  case.  It  is  often 
most  convenient  to  be  able  to  drop  the 
peak,  when  gybing,  for  instance,  or 
when  struck  by  a  squall.  A  single  top- 
ping lift  should  be  fitted  with   aij  eye 


splice  to  the  end  of  the  boom  and 
rove  through  a  block  at  the  mast- 
head and  belayed  to  a  cleat  on  the  mast. 
The  main  sheet  should  travel  on  an 
iron  h0rse. 

The  balance  lug,  which  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  8,  is  quite  a  popular  rig,  and  it 
has  much  in  its  favor.  The  sail  is  laced 
to  a  yard  and  boom  and  is  hoisted  by  a 
single  halyard  rove  through  a  sheave- 
hole  in  the  masthead  and  spliced  to  the 
eye  of  the  hook  of  a  galvanized-iron 
traveler,  to  which  a  strop  on  the  yard 
is  hooked,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  halyard  a  sin- 
gle block  is  turned  in,  through  which  a 
rope  is  rove,  the  standing  part  of  which 
is  made  fast  to  an  eye^lt  at  the  foot 
of  the  mast  and  the  hauling  part  rove 
through  a  block  and  led  aft  within  easy 
reach  of  the  helmsman.  The  tack  should 
be  made  fast  to  the  boom  and  set  up 
to  the  mast  thwart  after  being  passed 
round  the  mast.  The  main  sheet  should 
work  on  a  galvanized-iron  horse.  This 
rig  is  quite  handy  and  a  boat  so 
equipped  is  smart  in  stays. 

The  sliding  gunter  rig,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  has  this  much  to  recommend 
it :  it  is  easily  set  if  rigged  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  and  it  can  quickly  be 
reefed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mast  is 
in  two  pieces,  the  topmast  sliding  up  and 
down  the  lower  mast  on  two  wrought- 
iron  rings  or  travelers.  The  halyards 
are  sometimes  made  fast  to  the  lower 
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traveler  and  sometimes  to  the  upper. 
They  reeve  through  a  sheave-hole  in  the 
lower  masthead  and  may  be  set  up  with 
a  single  whip  purchase.  The  lower  mast 
may  be  supported  with  a  single  wire 
shroud  on  each  side  and,  if  the  double 
headrig  is  carried,  with  a  wire  stay  to 
the  stem  head.  The  sail  should  be  laced 
to  the  topmast  and  secured  to  the  lower 
mast  by  hoops  or  iron  rings  leathered. 
These  shoula  be  large  enough  to  slide 
easily  up  and  down  the  mast,  which 
should  be  kept  well  greased.  The  top- 
mast should  be  so  rigged  that  the  upper 
iron  can  be  undamped  and  the  topmast 
lowered  down  so  as  to  permit  the  sail 
to  be  stowed  like  a  gaff-sail  alonc^  the 
boom.  With  the  sail  thus  furled  the 
boat  will  ride  much  easier  in  a  breeze 
or  a  seaway.  In  Fig.  6  the  working  of 
the  rig  is  shown :  i  is  the  lower  mast, 
2  the  topmast,  3  the  halyards,  4  the 
upper  ring,  or  traveler,  with  a  clamp 
and  pin  to  permit  the  lowering  of  the 
topmast,  5  the  lower  ring  or  traveler, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  hinge  at  6  ;  7  is 
the  gooseneck  of  the  boom  to  which 
the  foot  of  the  sail  is  laced.  Reefing  is 
simple.  Lower  away  on  the  halyards, 
make  fast  the  cringle  on  the  luff  of  the 
sail,  at  whatever  reef  band  is  desired,  to 
the  gooseneck  on  the  boom.  Haul  out 
the  corresponding  reef  earing,  make  it 
fast,  tie  your  reef  points  and  hoist  up 
the  sail  again  by  the  halyards.  A  top- 
ping lift  is  necessary. 


The  spritsail  is  not  often  seen  in  these 
waters,  but  it  is  a  good  sail  for  a  small 
boat.  I  warn  the  beginner,  however, 
against  its  use  in  a  craft  of  any  preten- 
sions to  size,  for  he  will  find  the  heavy 
sprit  much  more  difficult  to  handle  than 
a  gaff.  A  spritsail  is  similar  in  shape 
to  the  mainsail  of  a  cutter,  with  the  peak 
higher  and  the  foot  shorter,  as  in  Fig.  3. 
The  sprit  is  a  spar  which  crosses  the 
sail  diagonally  from  luff  to  peak.  It  is 
thick  in  the  middle,  and  each  end  is 
tapered.  The  upper  end  fits  into  a 
cringle  or  eye  in  the  peak  of  the  sail 
and  the  lower  end  into  a  snotter  on 
the  mast.  The  sprit  stretches  the  sail 
quite  flat  and  thus  a  boat  is  able  to 
point  well  to  windward.  The  snotter 
IS  a  piece  of  stout  rope  having  an  eye 
in  each  end,  one  being  passed  round 
the  mast  and  rove  throusfh  the  eye  in 
the  other  end,  the  heel  of  the  sprit  fit- 
ting in  the  remaining  eye.  If  the 
snotter  carries  away,  the  heel  of  the 
sprit  may  be  forced  by  its  own  weight 
through  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  accord- 
ingly, as  it  has  to  stand  considerable 
strain,  it  should  be  made  of  stout  stuff. 
To  set  the  sail,  hoist  it  up  by  the  hal- 
yards, slip  the  upper  end  of  the  sprit 
into  the  cringle  in  the  peak,  push  it  up 
as  high  as  yon'  can  and  insert  the  heel 
into  the  snclter;  then  trim  the  sheet. 
In  large  boats  the  snotter  is  made  fast 
to  an  iron  traveler  which  is  hoisted  by  a 
whip  purchase  as  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  3. 

The  sprit  rig  cannot  be  said  to  be 
pretty,  and  when  the  sail  is  large  it  is 
difficult  to  reef  it.  I  should  not  coun- 
sel it«  use  except  in  a  boat  intended  for 
both  rowing  and  sailing,  where  the  sail 
would  be  so  small  as  to  ^e  easily 
muzzled  in  case  of  a  squall, 
sail  is  hoisted  by  halyards, 
rove  through  a  block  or 
sheave-hole  at  the  mast- 
head and  hooked  to  a  crin- 
gle at  the  throat  of  the  sail. 
The  tack  of  the  sail  islashed 
to  an  eyebolt  in  the  mast 
In  reef- 
ing the 
spr  i  t 
must 
be  low- 
ered by 

shifting  the 
snotter  further 
down  the  mast. 

Folding  Centerboard. 
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A  MEMORY  OF  MOUNTAIN  TROUT. 


BY    R.    L.    WARNER. 


WHAT  treasures  to  the  sportsman 
or  angler  are  the  memories  of 
days  spent  with  gun  or  rod  in 
the  forest  or  upon  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  breathing  health  from  the 
pure  mountain  air ;  every  sense  alert, 
every  step  leading  to  some  new  surprise, 
every  glance  revealing  imsuspected 
beauties  of  color  and  life  ! 

How  often,  after  the  day  of  business 
care  or  professional  study,  does  the  tired 
brain  seek  refreshment  in  the  paths  of 
memory,  in  dreams  of  hours  spent  far 
from  the  grind  and  roar  of  city  life. 
Through  the  wreaths  of  smoke  from  my 
restful  brier,  one  favorite  picture  always 
presents  itself  with  especial  clearness, 
carrying  me  back  in  fancy  to  the  scene 
of  my  most  memorable  outing.  In  the 
foreground  a  lake  scarcely  over  three 
miles  in  length,  surroimaed  on  three 
sides  by  forest-clad  hills  and  on  the 
fourth  by  beds  of  lava  and  stunted 
growths  of  pine.  In  the  distance,  be- 
yond the  lava-beds,  the  glistening  gla- 
ciers and  snowy  head  of  a  mighty  peak, 
so  far,  and  yet,  in  the  rare  mountain 
atmosphere,  seemingly  ^o  near.  The 
scene  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades,  the 
lake  is  called  Echo,  and  the  mountain  is 
grand  St.  Helens. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  the  party 
that  summer  —  yes,  four,  for  "Spillie," 
our  cayuse,  or  Indian  pack -pony,  was  an 
important  member  of  the  company, 
since  he  combined  commissary,  arsenal, 
bedroom,  and  kitchen  in  the  pack  be- 
neath which  he  patiently  climbed  logs 
and  waded  streams  during  the  weeks 
spent  in  those  Northwestern  woods. 

There  is  a  road  (so  called  by  cour- 
tesy) to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  lake, 
and  from  there  is  a  faint  trail,  now 
much  the  worse  for  lack  of  wear  and 
crossed  in  many  places  by  trees  felled 
by  the  winters'  storms  and  weight  of 
snow.  The  last  two  miles  of  this  trail 
lead  up  over  the  backbone  of  a  mount- 
ain, the  top  of  which  is  always  just 
ahead  through  the  trees  and  constantly 
receding  ;  then  down  zig-zag,  back  and 
forth,  until  it  reaches  the  great  cedars 
lining  the  pebbled  beach  of  the  lake. 

We  took  turns  leading  the  cayuse, 
and  the  lead  over  the  mountain  into  the 
camp   that  day  had  fallen   to  my  lot. 


The  trail  was  so  loose  and  steep  that 
the  only  method  of  procedure  on  the 
part  of  his  cayuseship  consisted  in  a 
series  of  mad  plunges  ahead,  followed 
by  a  blowing  spell,  and  so  on  and  up, 
tiring  the  leader  more  than  any  reason- 
able number  of  miles  of  steady  climb- 
ing could  possibly  do. 

But  the  hard-won  vantage  point  was 
so  fair  when  reached  that  I  could  neither 
feel  ill  repaid  for  the  labor  nor  even 
remember  it  at  sight  of  such  an  ideal 
spot  for  camp.  The  cayuse  was  soon 
relieved  of  his  burden  and  picketed,  and 
two  of  us  with  rods  jointed  were  soon 
casting  the  flies  out  over  the  smooth 
water,  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
rising  afternoon  breeze. 

Owr  camp  was  situated  near  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  and  we  decided  to  fish 

on  opposite  sides,  A taking  the  east 

shore.  Ten  minutes'  tramp  along  the 
beach  brought  me  to  a  little  pomt  of 
rocks  which  jutted  out  into  the  water 
for  some  ten  yards,  and  here  I  made  my 
first  cast.  Once,  twice,  I  let  the  brown 
and  red  hackles,  always  favorites  in 
Western  lakes  and  streams,  fall  upon 
the  water,  and  then  a  flash  of  light,  a 
short  struggle,  and  I  had  taken  my  first 
trout  from  Echo  Lake.  Again  and 
again  was  the  performance  repeated  as 
[  waded  carefully  along  near  the  shore, 
trying  every  likely  bit  of  water,  taking 
a  fine  one  from  where  a  little  point  of 
rock  just  rose  above  the  surface  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  cast.  The  fish 
made  my  reel  whirr,  and  bent  the  light 
rod  almost  double  as  he  struggled  and 
threw  himself  from  the  water  m  vain. 

Once  I  roused  a  pair  of  wood-duck 
and  their  brood  from  the  roots  of  a  hem- 
lock which  had  fallen  into  the  lake  from 
the  bank  above,  and  such  a  splashing 
and  confusion  of  cries  as  there  was  while 
they  tried  to  hurry  away  the  little  ones, 
still  too  young  to  rise.  After  the  water 
had  quieted  I  took  two  fine  trout  from 
that  very  tangle  of  roots  and  branches. 

So  I  followed  the  shore,  on  and  on, 
until  the  air  grew  chilly  and  the  shad- 
ows of  the  great  hills  on  the  west  length- 
ened until  they  stretched  across  upon 
the  eastern  shore  and  only  the  blazing 
tops  of  the  highest  firs  told  that  the  sun 
was  still  shining  in  the  world  outside^. 
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Then  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  head  of 

the  lake  whither  A had  preceded 

me,  and  here  was  in  store  for  me  a  new 
surprise. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  principal 
stream  flowed  in.  Years  of  noisy  toil 
had  enabled  it  here  to  fill  the  lak^, 
which  was  in  most  places  quite  deep, 
until  one  might  wade  out  for  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  without  getting  over  the 
hips,  save  where  a  dark,  winding  line 
showed    the    channel    of    the    stream 

through  the  silt  and  stones.    A was 

standing  out  there,  keeping  unusually 
quiet  for  him,  and  making  long  casts 
out  over  the  channel,  and  cautiously 
fluttering  his  flies  upon  the  ruffled  sur- 
face. Suddenly  there  was  a  heavy 
swirl,  a  strike,  and  his  reel  fairly  sung 
as  the  old  grandfather  of  all  the  trout 
started  for  deep  water  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  away  leader  and  flies. 

To  say  that  I  lost  no  time  in  getting 
into  that  Would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
All  my  fish,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion, had  been  comparatively  small,  and 
here,  it  seemed,  was  the  solution  of  what 
had  before  been  a  mystery. 

If  the  sport  had  been  good  down  the 
lake,  it  was  here  beyond  all  expectation. 
For  an  hour  we  moved  up  ana  down  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  channel,  forgetting 
the  chilliness  of  the  water  in  our  enjoy- 
ment of  such  rare  sport,  and  landing  the 
most  beautiful  fish  I  ever  saw.  They 
taxed  our  light  rods  to  the  utmost. 
Now  and  then  a  fly  or  leader  vanished 
forever  in  deep  water,  but  we  fished  on 


until  our  shoulders  were  sore  with  the 
weight  of  the  filled  creels  and  our  lower 
limbs  numb  from  the  cold.  Then,  as 
the  last  ray  of  sunlight  lit  up  the  white 
cap  of  Mt.  St.  Helens  and  fled,  leaving 
us  amid  the  deepening  shadows  of  for- 
est and  mountain,  we  reluctantly  turned 
our  faces  toward  the  light  of  the  camp- 
fire  flickering  through  the  tree-trunks, 
whence  the  coo-eeing  of  our  companion 
informed  us  that  supper  was  ready. 

Who  can  forget  such  hours  as  these  ? 
Whose  pulses  would  not  quicken  at  the 
delight  of  such  moments?  Whose 
senses  could  fail  to  feel  the  presence  of 
some  higher  influence  as  the  stillness  of 
the  mountain  night  surrounds  him  and 
his  heart  swells  up  with  gratitude  and 
kindly  feeling  toward  all  mankind  ? 

We  had  excellent  sport  upon  succeed- 
ing days,  and  the  other  pleasures  and 
beauties  of  the  trip  were  many,  but 
none  of  them  could  suffice  to  dull  the 
memory  of  that  first  try  at  the  lake. 

We  ate  of  the  plain  camp  fare  as  only 
those  can  eat  who  live  in  the  open  air. 
The  firelight  made  ghostly  shadows 
among  the  trees  and  an  owl  complained 
of  our  intrusion  from  the  mountain-side 
above ;  then  upon  our  bed  of  fracp-ant 
cedar  boughs  we  lay  and  looked  up 
through  the  tops  of  dark  cedars  at  the 
blinking  orbs  whose  rays  could  scarce 
penetrate  the  tangled  foliage,  and,  lulled 
by  the  faint  music  of  the  stream,  we  fell 
asleep,  grateful  that  it  was  our  privilege 
for  a  little  time  to  live  close  to  the 
great  throbbing  heart  of  Nature. 


SUNRISE    IN    THE    CATSKILLS. 


BY    JEAN  LA    RUE    BURNETT. 

THE  air  is  amber  ;  twinkling  mist-clouds  lie 
Outspread  like  tapestries  in  gray  and  gold, 
Above  the  mountain  summits,  fold  on  fold  ; 
Soft  spirit-winds  on  dusky  wings  go  by 
Laden  with  myrrh  and  frankincense  ;  the  sky 

Seems  like  a  sea  of  foam  where  free  and  bold 
The  pink  star-ships  sail  on  in  calm  delight, 
And  drifting  in  the  offing,  fade  from  sight  ; 
Deep  in  the  wood — sweet  heralder  of  mom — 
A  feathered  Orpheus  winds  his  liquid  horn  ; 
A  hush — then,  where  the  black  up-reaching  ledge 
Holds  high  its  moss-hung  turrets  gaunt  and  ^m. 
Like  burnished  brass  the  sun's  red,  smoking  nm 
Looms  of  a  sudden  o'er  the  orient's  edge.  /^  t 
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Second  Paper. 


LIKE  many  of  the  Scotch  Lochs, 
Loch  Awe  is  a  long,  narrow 
island-dotted  ribbon  of  water. 
The  ruin  of  Kilchurn,  an  ancient 
stronghold  of  the  MacGregors,  stands 
upon  one  of  the  islands.  It  was  once 
the  home  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and 
had  been  present  in  my  mind  since 
from  Cladich  I  saw  it  nestling  in  the 
waters  of  the  Loch.  Now,  when  I 
could  turn  aside  and  sketch  its  ruined 
turrets,  I  stacked  my  wheel  joyfully 
and  forgot  for  the  time  that  I  was 
subject  to  vehicles  and  portable  cook- 
ing outfits.  No  more  alluring  site 
for  a  stately  home  could  ever  have 
been  selected  than  that  of  Kilchurn 
Castle,  whose  crumbling  tower  was  once 
the  pride  of  the  wife  of  the  Black  Knight 
of  Rhodes. 

Many  of  the  islands  of  Loch  Awe 
contain  ruins,  but  none  are  so  interest- 
ing as  Kilchurn, 

*•  Shade  of  departed  power, 
Skeleton  of  unfleshed  humanity.** 

But  I  was  due  that  night  at  Dalmally, 
at  the  head  of  Glen  Orchy,  of  a  verity 
"the  loveliest  spot  in  all  that  lovely 
glen,"  in  the  heart  of  the  MacGregor 
country. 

I  sought  lodgings  for  the  night  and  for 
"thrupence  "  (six  cents)  I  obtained  a  sat- 
isfying supper  of  fish  and  bread,  with 
fresh  butter  added.  The  next  morning 
the  rain  had  ceased  and  a  blue  sky  ap- 
peared from  horizon  to  horizon,  so  I 
swung  gleefully  again  into  the  saddle 
for  a  run  to  Taynuilt  and  back  through 
the  wild  pass  of  Brander.  I  made  the 
journey  from  Dalmally  to  the  pass  in 
about  an  hour,  over  steep  grades,  and 
then  I  entered  a  narrow,  gloomy  defile 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  old  Ben 
Cruachin,  the  loftiest  of  the  Argyllshire 
Mountains. 

Unique  scenery  of  the  Pass  of  Bran- 
der allured  me  for  several  hours  and 
when  I  turned  my  back  on  the  set- 
ting sun  a  clear  sky  and  the  promise 
of  northern  lights  filled  me  with  the 
hope  of  traveling  through  the  mount- 
ains until  late  in  the  evening.  Why 
should    I    not  wheel    until   the  latch- 


strings  were  about  to  be  withdrawn? 
It  was  a  beautiful  prospect  to  the 
unacclimated  Yankee.  With  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  aurora,  however,  came  a 
cold  air  that  rattled  my  teeth  together 
like  a  telegraph  sounder,  and  a  short 
distance  from  Tyndrum  I  was  glad 
to  accept  the  humblest  accommoda- 
tion, and  retire,  munching  some  warm, 
crusty  scones  and  drinking  a  cup  of  hot 
water. 

When  I  arose  early  next  morning  I 
found  that  all  the  family  had  been  up 
and  dressed  some  time  before  me.  They 
laughed  when  I  declared  my  ability  to 
cook  my  own  breakfast  if  they  would  sell 
me  the  necessaries,  and  insisted  upon 
spreading  before  me  a  well  -  pjrepared 
meal  of  ham,  eges,  bread  and  milk.  For 
this  they  would  receive  no  compen- 
sation and  accepted  twelve  cents  as  a 
good  price  for  the  cozy  bedroom  I  had 
occupied  during  the  night. 

The  sun  was  brightening  the  land- 
scape when  I  be^an  to  pedal  southward. 
Ten  or  twelve  miles  of  wheeling  brought 
me  to  Ardlui,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  within  full  view 
of  the  massive  Ben  Vorlich,  further  to 
the  south.  Already  the  beauty  of  the 
famed  loch  was  revealed  in  the  varied 
form  of  its  forest -lined,  irregular  banks 
and  the  changing  hues  of  its  waters,  and 
when  I  alighted  at  Tarbet,  the  place  of 
landing  for  the  ferry  boat  to  Inversnaid, 
I  was  far  from  content  to  embark  for 
the  other  shore.  So  I  determined  to 
run  to  Luss  and,  retracing  my  tracks,  to 
ascend  Ben  Lomond. 

Never  did  I  decide  more  wisely.  Be- 
tween sudden  dashes  of  rain  the  sun 
burst  forth  in  tropical  glory.  On  the 
left  the  road  lay  so  close  to  the  water 
that  not  infrequently,  on  turning  some 
sharp  comer  of  the  highway,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  throw  my  wheel  suddenly 
around  to  avoid  running  on  to  the  peb- 
bled shore.  On  the  right  heather-cov- 
ered hills  arose,  sometimes  projecting 
great  slabs  of  rock  above  my  head,  and 
always  affording  a  pasturage  for  the 
sheep  of  neighboring  cotters. 

Luss  contends  for  honors  as  the  vil- 
lage of  chief  importance  on  Loch  La-T 
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mond,  though  the  place  consists  merely 
of  a  small  collection  of  houses  tastefully 
decorated,  in  the  tourist  season,  without 
and  within.  At  a  point  nearly  opposite 
Ben  Lomond  I  found  an  inn,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  was  the  local  ferry- 
man. We  proceeded  together  in  a  light 
shower  of  rain  to  the  bank  of  the  l^e. 
He  agreed  to  ferry  me  across  for  a  shil- 
ling. We  pulled  out  safely  in  a  wet 
boat,  but  before  we  had  proceeded  one- 
quarter  of  the  distance  the  light  rain 
had  developed  into  sheets  of  water 
blown  about  by  the  angry  winds.  The 
waves  of  the  lake  were  chopping,  and 
we  retired  defeated. 

We  returned  to  the  inn  to  warm  our- 
selves and  to  dry  our  clothing.  The 
innkeeper  said  that  the  storms  on  Loch 
Lomond  many  times  prevent  crossing 
for  two  or  three  days  in  succession — so 
I  pushed  on  philosophically ;  but  my 
comfort  evaporated  when,  an  hour  later, 
I  looked  behind  and  saw  Ben  Lomond 
in  a  flood  of  sunshine  and  not  a  ruffle  on 
the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

From  Tarbet  I  crossed  the  loch  to  In- 
versnaid.  A  winding  hill,  too  steep  to 
ascend  on  a  bicycle,  leads  the  tourist  out 
of  Inversnaid  to  a  high  mountain  road, 
running  east  to  Stronachlachar,  on  Loch 
Katrine.  The  distance  is  not  over  five 
or  six  miles.  The  road  was  substan- 
tially made,  but  a  coating  of  sharp- 
pointed  gravel  constantly  menacing  my 
rubber  tire  compelled  me  to  go  cau- 
tiously. At  the  same  time  the  scenery, 
unrivaled  in  peculiarly  impressive  qual- 
ities by  even  that  in  the  Pass  of  Brander, 
persuaded  me  to  move  leisurely. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  and  the 
shadows  that  haunt  the  mountains  were 
settling  fast  around  me  when  I  looked 
at  my  watch  and  found  I  had  but 
twelve  minutes  to  catch  the  last  boat 
going  that  day  to  the  Trossachs.  Be- 
tween me  and  the  wharf  lay  a  winding, 
narrow  road,  dangerous  in  its  declivity 
and  sharp  turns.  The  steamer,  smoking 
and  whistling,  was,  I  could  see,  loosen- 
ing from  the  wharf  for  the  final  trip. 
Could  I  descend  the  hill  in  safety  on 
the  wheel?  Pressing  forward  on  the 
pedals,  I  released  the  brake  and  began 
the  wild  ride.  A  minute  or  two  and  the 
dash  was  over.  Just  as  the  gold-striped 
captain  of  the  steam  yacht  was  giving 
the  order  to  cast  off  I  arrived  at  the 
wharf  and  boarded.  It  was  a  steamer 
of  liberal  dimensions  and  carried  on  its 


deck  a  large  number  of  passengers, 
many  of  whom  were  Americans.  Mr. 
Blaine  and  his  coaching  party,  passen- 
gers of  unusual  interest  to  the  Scotch- 
men, had  traveled  this  route  a  few  days 
before. 

The  joumejr  down  Loch  Katrine  was 
one  of  contmual  pleasure.  On  the 
south  huge-humped  Venue  opposed  a 
barrier  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  feet 
high,  while  seven  miles  from  Stronach- 
lachar, Ellen's  Isle  appeared,  covered 
with  dense  woods  reaching  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  steamer  pushed  its 
bow  around  and  near  this  ideal  retreat, 
and  a  sharp  blast  from  the  steam  whis- 
tle again  brought  the  echoing  response 
which  once  greeted  the  bugle  of  Fitz- 
james. 

As  we  approached  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake  we  entered  the  Trossachs 
proper,  whose  indescribable  grandeur 
IS  m  marked  contrast  to  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  lake. 

At  the  rustic  pier  I  bade  good-by  to 
my  American  friends,  and  after  taking 
a  farewell  spin  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  began  my  ride  to  Loch  Achray. 
The  well-packed  road  led  up  and  down 
gentle  slopes  over  which  wild  rabbits 
scurried  and  in  and  out  of  clumps  of 
birch  trees,  variegated  with  dancing  sun- 
beams and  shadows  of  the  rich  overhang- 
ing foliage,  presenting  a  constantly  shift- 
ing panorama  of  nature's  glory.  On  both 
sides  steep  cliffs  ranged  alternately, 
half  hidden  from  view  by  the  myriads 
of  trees  thrusting  out  their  leafy  arms 
at  every  angle  to  challenge  the  free 
passage  of  the  roving  winds.  So  easiljr 
did  the  wheel  find  its  way  along  that  it 
seemed  difficult  to  imagine  that  almost 
within  the  memory  of  man  the  way  had 
been  "blocked  to  all  but  the  most  daring 
travelers,  who  were  compelled  at  one 
point  to  ascend  and  descend,  hand  over 
hand,  ladders  of  vines  and  roots  of 
trees  stretched  over  the  faces  of  steep 
crags. 

I  reached  in  due  time  Loch  Achray, 
marking  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Trossachs,  and  a  sharp  run  along  its 
quiet  banks  brought  me  to  the  Brigg  of 
Turk.  Like  many  another  curious  word 
in  use  in  Great  Britain,  no  one  can  tell 
with  certainty  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  this  bridge.  There  is  scarce  a 
feature  of  this  land  that  is  not  em- 
balmed in  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the 
lines  of  which  I  read  |f {§99  ^i^^to^tirotv 
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on  the  spots  that  had  inspired  the  great 
romancer. 

I  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Loch 
Vennacher,  which  must  ever  be  associ- 
ated with  the  bloody  encounter  be- 
tween Rhoderick  Dhu  and  King  James. 

Not  far  from  the  pretty  English 
chapel  of  Callander  I  obtained  a  com- 
fortably furnished  room  in  the  house 
of  a  widow — the  third  that  I  had  stopped 
with  since  my  arrival  in  Scotland.  The 
Callanderites,  who  annually  cater  to  a 
constant  stream  of  visitors  to  Rob  Roy's 
country,  know  the  value  of  shillings 
and  pence,  and  I  was  charged  half  a 
dollar  for  my  accommodation. 

Early  next  morning  I  cooked  a  sub- 
stantial eight-cent  breakfast  of  fish, 
Q^^  and  bread,  and  pushed  north  on 
my  wheel  through  the  Pass  of  Leny,  a 
dark,  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  road,  tortuous  as  a  serpent, 
curled  around  Ben  Ledi's  base,  and  by 
Loch  Lubnaig.  On  the  outskirts  of 
Callander  I  passed  a  group  of  bare- 
footed women  making  their  way  to 
work  in  the  fields,  and  after  that,  until 
I  -arrived  at  the  Strathyre  Inn,  I  had 
the  road  all  to  myself.  When  I  halted 
to  ascend  Ben  Ledi  I  left  my  wheel 
with  its  precious  load  in  a  heather-cov- 
ered field,  without  lock  or  guard  to  se- 
cure it.  No  one,  however,  disturbed  it 
save  a  colony  of  ants  which  swarmed 
over  its  nickeled  frame  and  took  such 
entire  possession  of  the  contents  of  the 
bags  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hardly 
sufficed  on  my  return  to  dislodge  them. 

From  the  foot  of  Ben  Ledi  my  route 
carried  me  by  the  placid  Loch  Earn  and 
through  the  wild  Glen  Ogle,  in  which  I 
was  given  a  change  of  exercise  in  walk- 
ing and  pushing  the  wheel.  Eight  miles 
of  travel  brought  me  to  Killin,  where  I 
had  the  assistance  of  a  rosy-cheeked 
schoolgirl  in  the  preparation  of  my 
noonday  meal.  She  was  a  cotter's 
daughter  and  after  we  had  dined  from 
oatmeal  and  eggs,  which  she  insisted  on 
placing  before  me  free  of  charge,  we 
walked  about  the  quiet  place  with  a 
small  regiment  of  curiously  dressed 
urchins  at  our  heels. 

I  wheeled  out  of  Killin  amid  the  en- 
couraging shouts  of  a  company  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  tourists  and  turned 
my  face  toward  the  northeast.  For  fif- 
teen miles,  Loch  Tay,  lordly  as  the 
lower  Hudson,  wafted  cool  breezes,  al- 
luring me  from  the  saddle  to  play  with 


the  pebbles  on  its  shore.  The  road 
from  Killin  became  hilly  soon  after  I 
entered  on  it  and  more  than  once  I  had 
to  walk.  But  when  I  had  mounted  the 
ridge  south  of  Ben  Lawers  I  was  able  to 
coast  much  of  the  way  to  Kenmore. 

Next  morning  I  ate  my  breakfast  un- 
der the  sloping  eaves  of  an  old  house  in 
Aberfeldy.  Since  leaving  Callander  I 
had  wished  to  penetrate  the  Forest  of 
Athole,  and  now  that  I  was  within 
twenty  miles  by  bee-line  of  its  denser 
part  I  cheerfully  faced  a  light  rain  and 
rode  off  for  Blair  Athole.  This  journey 
could  be  made  only  in  one  of  two  cir- 
cuitous ways — around  by  Lake  Tummel 
or  through  Logierait,  and  I  chose  the 
latter  route.  Passing  northwest  through 
Pitlochry  I  found  a  more  traveled  and 
populous  region  than  I  had  been  jour- 
neying through  and  there  were  many 
temptations  to  loiter  by  the  way.  I  did 
delay  considerably,  and  when  I  arrived 
at  Blair  Athole  the  afternoon  was  well 
advanced.  There  I  experienced  my  first 
misfortune  in  receiving  untrustworthy 
information  from  a  native. 

Across  the  River  Tilt  a  few  miles 
from  Blair  Athole  is  the  Glen  Tilt.  I 
wished  to  visit  this  glen,  and  being  told 
that  I  could  easily  ride  out  through  it 
and  return  by  Blair  Athole  before  dark, 
I  arranged  to  start  at  once.  I  had  pro- 
gressed but  a  short  way  when  I  saw  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  ride  the  rough 
roadway  and  at  that  point  I  should 
have  returned.  Something  however  in 
the  wildness  of  my  surroundings  quick- 
ened anew  the  spirit  of  adventure  which 
had  so  often  controlled  me,  and  I 
trudged  on  pushing  my  "  bike  "  over 
the  stony  path  and  hoping  in  vain  to 
find  a  smoother  thoroughfare.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  drops  of  rain  on  my  cheeky 
and  looking  up  saw  black  rain-clouds- 
sweeping  over  the  sky. 

It  would  have  been  next  to  impossible 
to  return  in  safety  ;  the  easier  and  the 
wiser  plan  was  to  hasten  the  prepara- 
tions for  an  open-air  camp  for  the  night. 
Unfortunately  the  rain  now  began  to 
fall  briskly,  but  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  where  I  had  first  halted  a  large  flat 
rock  projected  from  the  hillside  under- 
neath the  spreading  boughs  of  a  gnarled 
and  aged  tree.  There  was  my  oppor- 
tunity. I  would  unfasten  and  spread 
the  broad  umbrella,  draw  on  my  warm 
overcoat  and  the  rubber  ulster,  and 
take  possession,  of  the  rocky  couch.  In  ^ 
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less  than  five  minutes  the  taslf  was  done. 
For  awhile  the  situation  was  more  novel 
than  comfortable.  The  rock  was  no  ex- 
ception to  rocks  in  general  in  its  ab- 
sence of  downy  softness,  and  the  air 
became  chilling  and  raw  as  the  storm 
continued.  How  long  I  lay  awake  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  finally  the  musical  sound 
of  the  pattering  rain,  striking  and  re- 
bounding from  the  alpaca  as  from  the 
fly  of  a  camper's  tent,  became  inaudible. 
When  I  awoke  the  umbrella  had  fallen 
from  my  grasp,  the  rain  had  stopped, 
the  sky  was  half  cleared  of  clouds,  and 
the  sun  was  sending  his  feeble  rays 
throughout  the  picturesque  glen.  My 
slumber  had  been  refreshing,  notwith- 
standing the  uncomfortable  surround- 
ings ;  but  it  required  exercise  for  half 
an  hour  to  make  nimble  again  the  limbs 
stiffened  by  the  night  air.  While  I  was 
putting  myself  through  a  course  of  gym- 
nastics a  small  herd  of  red  deer  ap- 
peared on  a  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

In  the  early  morning  I  returned  to 
Blair  Athole,  and  after  a  warm  and 
substantial  breakfast  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat from  the  forest  to  the  old  town  of 
Dunkeld,  nestling  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  southeast  in  a  picturesque  valley 
abounding  with  drooping  larches. 

Adjoining  Dunkela  is  the  great  park 
of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  so  often  asserted 
to  be  the  finest  estate  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland. 

I  visited  the  Cathiedral  of  St.  Co- 
lomba  and  walked  the  site  on  which 
the  Culdees,  driven  by  persecution  from 
bleak  lona,  founded  an  asylum  ten  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  walls  of  the  ca- 
thedral are  fairly  well  preserved,  but 
the  roof  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
hi^h  grass  waves  from  the  top  of  the 
thick  masonry  far  above  the  pointed 
arches.  A  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
cathedral  brought  me  to  the  Falls  of 
Braan  and  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  from 
which,  it  is  said,  a  daring  Gaelic  Romeo 
swung  by  a  vine- woven  rope  to  rescue 
his  Juliet  who  had  fallen  to  an  ice-cov- 
erea  rock  in  the  gorge  below. 

Perth  is  sixteen  miles  from  Dunkeld, 
and  I  made  the  run  south  before  sup- 
per. At  Bankfort  I  met  an  old  woman 
supporting  herself  on  a  crutch.  She 
stood  before  me  in  the  roadway  and 
compelled  me  to  alight  and  answer  some 
questions.  From  a  baker,  she  said,  she 
had  heard  that  I    would  pass  through 


Bankfort.  Two  of  her  brothers  had  gone 
to  America,  and  as  she  had  never  seen 
any  one  from  the  country  she  had  deter- 
mined to  stop  me  on  the  way.  I  told 
her  that  it  would  please  me  to  chat  with 
her  awhile,  and  she  led, the  way  to  a 
pretty  thatched  cottage  near  by,  where 
over  cups  of  steaming  hot  tea  we  talked 
and  laughed  for  an  hour. 

When  within  about  three  miles  of 
Perth  I  passed  Scone  Palace,  where  the 
Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 

I  spent  the  night  in  Perth  in  a  home- 
like room  rented  for  a  shilling  and 
threepence,  and  devoted  the*moming  of 
the  following  day  to  seeing  the  city, 
the  scene  of  Scott's  popular  novel, 
"  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  I  rehearsed 
the  events  of  the  dark  days  when  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
James  VI. 

In  the  afternoon  I  rode  over  the  hilly 
country  from  Perth  to  Greenloaning, 
twenty-two  miles,  dismounting  three 
times  to  give  way  to  stampeding  sheep. 

A  few  miles  from  Greenloaning  I  en- 
tered the  quaint  town  of  Dunblane,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  bishop  of  the 
seventh  century.  Everything  is  old- 
fashioned  about  the  place — even  the 
Dunblane  maidens.  Two  of  these  fair 
ones  dressed  in  garbs  of  days  long  gone 
I  readily  accepted  as  guides  to  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Sheriff  Muir,  some  two  miles 
distant.  They  were  going  that  way, 
they  said,  and  would  gladly  show  me 
the  historic  points.  And  well  they  did 
their  part.  When  I  left  the  Dunblane 
girls  I  met  three  Scotch  cyclists  from 
Callander  and  accompanied  them  as  far 
as  Donne,  where  I  visited  the  classic 
ruins  of  Donne  Castle  which  was  partly 
destroyed  by  H a wley's  dragoons  in  1746. 

When  I  wheeled  into  Stirling  torrents 
of  water  were  coursing  the  narrow, 
crooked  streets.  My  first  destination 
was  a  railway  station,  where  I  paid  my 
fee  for  depositing  the  wheel  in  the  "  left 
^ug^age"  room.  When  the  storm  had 
somewhat  abated  I  started  to  ascend  to 
the  castle.  The  street  through  which 
I  passed  was  a  mere  alley  and  I  was  fre- 
quently crowded  off  the  two-foot-wide 
sidewalk  by  the  crowd  of  stumbling  pe- 
destrians. Part  way  up  the  hill  I  passed 
the  old  Greyfriars'  Church,  where  the 
stern  John  Knox  preached  his  cele- 
brated coronation  sermon  before  the  in- 
fant king  James  VI.,  pictures  of  which 

are  familiar  to  most  of  us.      [^ r^r^c^p>^ 
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^■L  ^     n    NTICIPATING  the 

W^^^^:^^  r\  War  of  181 2,  Con- 
V  gress  authorized 
the  call  for  militia  from 
the  States,  but  the  number 
furnished  by  the  territory 
of  Michigan  is  not  exactly 
known.  All  of  the  militia 
of  the  territory  were  re- 
c^uired  for  home  protec- 
tion, and  no  record  is  found 
of  their  having  served  any- 
where except  within  their 
own  border.  The  hostile 
attitude  of  the  British  force 
at  and  near  Amherstburg 
became  so  alarming  that 
on  May  twelfth,  1812,  it 
was  decided  to  call  out  the 
militia.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  six  hundred  men,  under 
Major  James  Witherell,  gathered  at  Fort 
Detroit.  Major  Witherell  ordered  a  drill 
of  two  hours  each  day,  Saturdays  ex- 
cepted, and  that  his  discipline  was  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  is  evidenced  by 
the  gallant  acts  of  the  militia  recited  in 
the  history  of  the  War  of  181 2. 

A  company  called  the  "  Detroit  Town 
Company"  existed  in  1818,  commanded 
by  S.  T.  Davenport. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original 
of  the  act  relating  to  the  militia,  passed 
January  fifth,  181 2,  has  been  lost.  The 
only  copy  existing  is  so  incomplete  as  to 
be  of  no  value  for  reference. 

In  the  militia  act  of  February  tenth, 
1809,  we  find  the  singular  provision  that 
militiamen  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
muster,  must  send  their  arms  and  ac- 
couterments  to  be  examined.  Imagine 
such  a  requirement  in  the  militia  law  of 
to-day,  and  the  consequent  complica- 
tions. 

The  militia  law  of  April  twentieth, 
1820,  required  the  enrollment  of  all 
males  between  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years  of  age,  with  usual  exceptions,  and 
the  rendezvous  of  the  militia  in  camp  for 
two  dayr  preceding  the  annual  muster 
and  review. 

December,  1821,  the  First  Regiment 
of  militia  was  called  out  for  service  at 
the  execution  of  two  Indians  for  mur- 
der. 


The  act  of  April  second,  1825,  was 
very  full  and  complete  as  regards  the  or- 
ganization of  the  militia.  A  sort  of 
training  school  was  established,  and  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates were  required  to  assemble  for  at 
least  three  days  in  August  of  each  year, 
equipped  with  such  arms  and  accouter- 
ments  as  directed,  and  during  that  time 
to  perform  every  duty  belonging  to  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers,  or  pri- 
vates. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  school  in  our 
time  would  be  of  immense  value,  and 
we  should  do  well  to  copy  the  same. 
The  act  referred  to,  adopted  for  the  in- 
fantry the  uniform  of  the  infantry  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

Battalions  were  to  consist  of  four 
companies,  and  to  each  battalion  was 
attached  a  company  of  light  infantry, 
composed  of  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty  -  eight, 
"whose  activity  and  domestic  circum- 
stances will  admit  of  frequency  in  train- 
ing." These  companfes  were  evidently 
considered  very  select,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  always  be  readjr 
for  any  service,  and  could  act  when  it 
was  not  practicable  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tia in  general. 

On  April  sixth,  183 1,  the  City  Guards, 
with  Edward  Brooks  as  captain,  were 
organized,  but  existed  little  over  a  year. 

The  "  Black  Hawk  War  "  occurred  in 
1832,  and  Michigan  was  called  upon  for 
troops.  May  twenty-fourth,  1832,  the  City- 
Guards,  before  referred  to,  and  the  Light 
Dragoons,  under  Captain  Jackson,  re- 
sponded, and  as  a  battalion,  commanded 
by  Gen.  A.  S.  Williams,  proceeded  as  far 
as  Saline,  when  they  were  ordered  to 
return,  no  doubt  to  their  great  disgust. 

On  April  thirteenth,  1836,  the  "  Brady 
Guards"  were  organized,  with  A.  S. 
Williams  as  captain. 

Michigan  became  a  State  in  1837,  im- 
mediately after  the  settlement  of  the 
bloodless  "  Toledo  War,"  in  which  some 
of  the  Michigan  militia  were  engaged. 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  the  active 
operation  of  the  militia  under  the  State 
organization  is  in  January,  1838,  during 
the  '*  Patriot  War,"  when  GoveriLor  Ma- 
son, with  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
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militia,  embarked 
at  Detroit  i\n-  the 
purpose  of  eap- 
tiiring'  a  schooner 
'*  for  violation  oi 
the  neutrality  and 
to  gain  possession 
of  the  arms  that 
liad  been   stolen 


COL*  J.  E-  TVRREE  1-. 

from   the   jail  in 
Detroit/' 

In  December  ot 
the  same  year  the 
"Brady  Guards" 
were  mustered 
into  the  service 
of  the  United 
States  for  three 
months. 

The  tnilitia  acts  of  i8jg  atid 
1844  contained  nothing  new  in 
the  way  of  organisation. 

In  the  MexicaQ  War,  Michigan 
promptly  furnished  the  qtiota  of 
troops,  and  many  who  went  to 
the  vvar  were  militiamen,  but 
none  of  her  nnifomTcd  militia 
volunteered  as  a  ImkIv.  The 
first  company  raised  was  for  the 
Third  United  States  Dragoons, 
and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mc- 
Reynolds.  No  man  less  than  six  feet  was 
accepted-  for  this  troop,  but  Michigan 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  able  to  furnish 
more  than  enough  of  such  material. 
The  troop  was  so  generally  admired 
that  upon  its  arrival  in  Mexico  General 
Scott  at  once  assigned  it  to  duty  as  a 
part  of  his  personal  escort.  One  com- 
pany of  infantry,  under  Capt.  F.  N.  Wi- 
nans,  was  also  raised  for  the  Fifteenth 
United  States  Infantry,  and  later  in  the 
year  one  full  regiment  of  infantry,  un- 
der Col.  T.  B.  W.  Stockton  and  Lieut- 
Col.  A.  S.  Williams,  of  Detroit,  went  to 
the  seat  of  war  and  served  with  honor 
and  distinction. 

The  act  of  1859  required  an  encamp- 
ment of  the  militia  for  four  days  in  each 
year;  any  number  of  companies  not 
less  than  six  could  form  a  regiment ; 
if  the  regiment  was  composed  of  two 
battalions,  two  majors  could  be  elected. 
The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  each  year  for  the  support 


of  the  militia,   and  a    State    Military 
Board  was  first  created. 

The  act  of  1861  made  the  tax  for 
military  fund  1-40  of  one  mill  per  cent., 
assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State. 

In  r86a  the  militia  was  completely 
reorganized.  The  active  militia  was  to 
l)e  known  as  the  "State  Troops,"  a  des- 
ignation thai  has  continued  almost  to 
the  present  time.  No  officer  could  be 
cnmmissioncd  without  the  certificate  of 
the  ins]]et'tnr  or  general  of  the  State  as 
t(j  his  titncss  and  qualifications  after  a 
full  and  fair  examination.  The  company 
and  regimental  organization  was  made 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  army. 

The  breaking  out  of  the   Civil  War 
found  the  militia  in  anything  but  an  ef- 
fective  condition.     For 
years  it  had  been  labor- 
ing   for    a    recognized 
footing  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  and 
without  success.      The 
meager  pittance  of  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year 
allowed  for  its  support 
shows  the  estimation  in 
which   it  was  held  by 
the-State.     The  wonder 
now  is  that  it  existed  at 
all.     Yet  poorly  armed 
and  equipped  and  ridi- 
culed,   as     it 
was,     still     it 
was  an  organ- 
ized body,  and 
possessed     in 
its  ranks  the 
material  from 
which  heroes 
are  made.  In- 
dif f erence 
changed  to  re- 
spect,   for    it 
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was  at  once 
seen  that  this 
uniformed 
and  drilled 
militia  was 
the  nucleus, 
as  militia 
ever  will  be, 
from  which 
rallied  the 
first  r  e  g  i  - 
ments. 


COL.  FRANK 
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Michigan's  available  militia  at  that 
time  consisted  of  twenty-eight  com- 
panies of  infantry,  with,  an  aggregate  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  officers  and  men.  To  Colonel  Cur- 
tenius,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  in 
1 860,  is  due  whatever  of  efficiency  there 
may  have  existed  in  the  militia  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  His  mantle 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  General  John 
Robertson,  in  186 1.  To  his  ability  and 
energy  is  due  much  of  the  present  high 
standing  of  the  militia. 

In  a  proclamation  issued  the  sixteenth 
day  of  April,  1862,  Governor  Blair  an- 
nounced the  President's  call  for  military 
aid,  and  stated:  "  The  Adjutant-General 
of  the  State  is  authorized  to  accept  the 
services  of  ten  companies  of  infantry  to 
be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  three  months.  .  .  . 
To  this  end  the  companies  of  the  uni- 
formed volunteer  militia  of  this  State, 
that  may  desire  to  tender  their  services, 
will  forthwith  report  ...  to  the 
Adjutant-General  at  Detroit. 

"Out  of  the  whole  number  of  com- 
panies the  Adjutant- General  will  first 
select  ten  companies  for  immediate  ser- 
vice." 

Thus  was  given  to  the  militia  of  the 
State  the  preference  for  service  under 
the  first  call  for  troops,  and  as  was  ex- 
pected, this  privilege  was  eagerly  em- 
braced. Companies  raced  with  each 
other  to  be  the  first  to  report,  and  bribes 
and  persuasions  were  alike  used  by  the 
late  and  unfortunate  ones  to  induce  the 
others  to  resign  in  their  favor,  but  to 
the  credit  of  the  militia,  without  avail. 

The  following  named  militia  com- 
panies promptly  reported  under  the 
above  call,  and  form  Michigan's  "  roll 
of  honor":  Detroit  Light  Guard,  Cap- 
tain Charles  M.  Lum;  Jackson  Greys, 
Captain  William  H.  Withington;  Cold- 
water  Cadets,  Captain  Ebenezer  Butter- 
worth;  Manchester  Union  Guard,  Cap- 
tain Isaac  L.  Clarkson;  Steuben  Guards, 
Captain  William  F.  Roth;  Michigan 
Huzzars,  Captain  Horace  S.  Roberts; 
Burr  Oak  Guard,  Captain  John  C.  Ab- 
bott; Ypsilanti  Light  Guard,  Captain  F. 
W.  Whittlesey;  Marshall  Light  Guard, 
Captain  Deville  Hubbard;  Hardee  Ca- 
dets, Captain  Wm.  H.  Graves. 

Thirteen  days  after  the  issue  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation  the  above- 
named  companies  were  organized  as 
the  First  Regiment  Michigan  Infantry 


(798  strong),  under  Colonel  Orlando  B. 
Wilcox,  an  old  officer  of  the  army  from 
1847  to  1857,  and  also  since  1866  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  regular  service. 

The  names  of  all  the  officers  and  men 
of  this  gallant  regiment  are  inscribed  on 
the  roll  of  heroes  who  fought  for  the 
honor  of  their  State  and  nation,  and 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  sacred 
legacy. 

The  personnel  of  this  regiment  was 
of  a  very  high  standard.  Composed  of 
young  men  of  respectability,  or  various 
trades,  possessed  of  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  drill  and  discipline,  such 
as  would  be  expected  of  militia  men,  it 
had  also  derived  great  benefit  from  its 
association  with  regular  troops,  and  was 
therefore  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  regiments  to  follow. 
As  an  argument  of  great  weight  against 
those  who  claim  that  our  militia  is  not 
our  **  bulwark  in  war  and- our  safeguard 
in  peace,"  it  may  be  stated  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proper  training  this 
regiment  had  received  as  militia,  its 
effectiveness  was  at  once  recognized, 
and  it  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
furnish  officers  from  its  ranks,  not  only 
for  its  own  companies,  but  for  other 
regiments — the  "Detroit  Light  Guard 
alone  having  supplied  over  thirty  of- 
ficers, while  the  other  companies  fur- 
nished their  proportion." 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  State, 
with  the  country  at  large,  sought  rest 
and  quiet,  and  very  little  was  done  in 
military  matters  for  several  years. 

In  1873  a  law  was  passed  reducing 
the  number  of  infantry  companies,  and 
providing  that  the  State  troops  should 
be  composed  of  "  not  exceeding  twelve 
companies  of  infantry  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  January,  1874,  and  the  number 
of  companies  may  be  increased  at  the 
rate  of  four  companies  each  year  there- 
after, until  the  full  number  of  twenty- 
four  shall  be  reached." 

In  1885  the  number  of  companies  of 
infantry  was  increased  to  thirty-six,  and 
again  in  1891  to  forty,  the  present 
strength  of  the  Michigan  State  Troops. 
These  forty  companies  are  divided  into 
five  regiments  of  eight  companies  each, 
and  each  regiment  into  two  battalions, 
all  forming  the  "  First  Brigade." 

Each  regiment  consists  of  one  colonel, 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  one 
chaplain,    one    adjutant,   one    quarter- 
master, one  sergeant-major,  one  quarter-  ^ 
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master  -  ser- 
geant, one 
n  o  sp  i  t  al 
steward  and 
one  color 
serg  eant ; 
and  each 
company 
consists  of 
one  captain, 
one  first 
and  one  sec- 
ond lieuten- 
ant, five  ser- 
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Regi- 


geants,  eight 
corporal s 
and  not  less 
than  thirty- 
t  wo,  nor 
more  than 
seventy  pri- 
vates. 

In  each 
regiment  the 
senior  major 
commands 

the  first  battalion,  and  the  junior 
major  the  second  :  and  battalion 
adjutants  are  detailed  for  duty, 
•  The  "First  Brigade'*  is  eonv- 
manded  by  Brig-Gen.  Elmer  \V. 
Bo  wen  (see  Outj.nc  for  April, 
page  78),  witlj  headquarters  at 
Ypsilanti.  General  Bowen  was 
appointed  November  first,  1892, 
from  the  colonelcy  of  the  First 
ment,  and  has  had  a  long  experience 
with  the  militia.  He  relieved  Gen. 
Eugene  Robinson  (see  Outing  for 
April,  page  78),  an  officer  of  long  and 
brilliant  service,  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian, and  idolized  by  the  men  of  his 
command. 

The  brigade  staff  consists  of  one  as- 
sistant adjutant-general,  one  assistant 
inspector  -  general,  one  assistant  quar- 
termaster-general, with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  two  aids-de-camp, 
with  rank  of  captain. 

The  following  are  the  field  and  staff 
officers  of  the  different  regiments  : 

First  Infantry  (organized  July  6, 
1874),    Headquarters,  Jackson — Colonel 

iohn  E.  Tyrrell ;  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
*red.  Shubel,  Jr.;  Major  Seymour 
Howell ;  Major  John  P.  Sanford;  Major 
Martin  L.  Belser,  surgeon  ;  Captain 
William  B.  Watts,  ass't  surgeon ;  Cap- 
tain Elbridge  W.  White,  chaplain  ;  First 


Lieut.  Michael  Sanwald,  adjutant;  First 
Lieut.  Charles  H.  Ruhl,  R.  Q.  M. 

Second  Infantry  (organized  July  6^ 
1874),  Headquarters,  Grand  Rapids  — 
Colonel  Charles  H.  Rose  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fred.  H.  Case ;  Major  Fred.  A. 
Mansfield  ;  Major  .  Charles  S.  Stuart ; 
Major  Leonidas  E.  Best,  surgeon  ;  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  D.  Knowles,  ass't  sur- 
geon ;  Captain  Thomas  G.  Smith,  chap> 
lain  ;  First  Lieut.  Albert  J.  Giddings, 
adjutant ;  First  Lieut.  William  L. 
White,  R.  Q.  M. 

Third  Infantry  (organized  May  19, 
1876),  Headquarters,  Bay  City — Colonel 
Charles  R.  Hawley  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  L.  Boynton  ;  Major  Frederick  J. 
Schmidt  \  Major  Paul  M.  Roth  ;  Major 
Arthur  Wilkinson,  surgeon  ;  Captain 
Arthur  M.  Hawk,  ass't  surgeon  ;  Cap- 
tain Thomas  W.  McLean,  chaplain ; 
First  Lieut.  Frank  H. 
Burton,  adjutant; 
First  Lieut.  William 
N.  McLennan,  R. 
Q.  M. 

Fourth       Infantry 
(organized     July    3, 
1885),  Headquarters, 
Detroit— Col.  Patrick 
J.  Sheahan  ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Col.  George    W. 
Corns;  Major  Charles 
E.  Richmond ;  Major 
Martin  G.  Borgman  ; 
Major     William      F. 
Edwards,    sur- 
g:eon  ;  Captain 
William      M. 
Harvey,    ass't. 
sufj^eon  ;  Cap- 
tain John  Mun- 
day,  chaplain  ; 
First    Lieut. 
Charles  S.  Bax- 
ter,   adjutant ; 
Firj^t    Lieut. 
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Fifth  Tufantry 
(urj^anizcd  Xnv. 
28/1891),  Heail* 
quarters,  Calu- 
met—  Colon  c  I 
Frark  B.  Lyon ; 
Lieutenant  -  Col. 
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John  R.  Bennett ;  Major  Paul  J.  Peter- 
mann ;  Major  Edward  F.  Douglass ; 
Major  John  A.  McLeod,  surgeon ; 
Captain  Walter  R.  Hicks,  ass't  sur- 
geon ;  Captain  Sherwood  Roosevelt, 
chaplain;  First  Lieut.  James  M.  Mer- 
ton,  adjutant ;  First  Lieut.  Edward  R. 
Wheeler,  R.  Q.  M. 

The  companies  of  each  regiment  are 
stationed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
regimental  headquarters. 


The  Fourth  Regiment  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  having  seven 
of  its  eight  companies  located  in  De- 
troit, and  the  other  one  thirty  miles 
away.  These  companies  are  therefore 
able  to  meet  frequently,  and  become 
familiar  with  battalion  and  regimental 
formation,  an  advantage  not  often  en- 
joyed by  the  other  regiments,  and  the 
great  benefit  derived  is  very  noticeable 
at  the  annual  encampments. 


To  be  continued. 
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ANTICIPATION. 

BY    CLIFFORD    TREMBLY. 

"l^TOW  longer,  lighter,  grows  the  balmy  day, 
Y\      And  whispers  of  the  happy  times  to  be  : 
^  The  streams  and  rills  from  Winter's  clasp  are  free 

And  once  more  gladly  sing  along  their  way 
To  lose,  at  last,  their  own  identity. 

From  out  its  case  the  slender  rod  we  bring, 

And  test  the  strength  of  silk  and  linen  string ; 
Then  fancy  we  can  feel  the  merry  spray 
Dash  in  our  face,  and  tauter  grow  the  line. 

And  cautious,  lest  in  haste  we  lose  the  prize. 
We  play  the  saucy  gamester  on  the  twine 

And  wait  to  take  him  by  complete  surprise. 
Like  merry,  romping  boys  it  makes  us  feel 
To  hear  the  click,  click,  of  the  spinning  reel ! 
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TELL,  Orphy,  ef  you've  made 
up  your  mind,  I  don'  know 
as  it's  much  use  talkin'." 
Orpha  laughed  pleasantly. 
She  was  kneading  a  great  mass  of 
snowy  dough  with  a  strong,  light  move- 
ment that  boded  well  for  the  bread. 
On  a  table  a  single  candle  burned  dim- 
ly, and  the  red  glow  that  pervaded  the 
large,  low  kitchen  shone  through  the 
open  grate  of  the  stove,  casting  a  sort  of 
Saint  Lawrence  gridiron  on  the  white 
boards  of  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Moore  was  at  leisure  after  her 
day's  labor.  She  sat  bolt  upright  in  her 
own  particular  rocker.  From  the  nerv- 
ous twitching  lips  to  the  never  quiet 
hands,  there  was  about  her  nothing  in- 
dicative of  repose. 

When  her  work  was  finished  Orpha 
seated  herself  opposite  her  sister-in-law. 
She  lay  back  comfortably  in  her  chair, 
her  strong  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her 
forehead  calm  and  unruffled  as  that  of  a 
little  child.  She  was  a  large  woman, 
but  rather  comely,  and  carried  with 
her  always  a  sense  of  strength  and 
cheer. 

Having  made  an  apparently  con- 
clusive remark,  Mrs.  Moore  waited  for 
an  answer.  "  Well  ? "  she  exclaimed  at 
last. 

There  was  a  little  teasing  smile  round 
Orpha's  lips.  "Folks  has  got  to  die," 
she  said. 

"  True  enough,"  sighed  Esther,  with 
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a  lengthening  of  the  face  proper  to  such 
a  theme  ;  "  but  for  all  thet  youVe  no 
need  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  lay  your- 
self under  the  hand  of  Providence." 

Silence  again,  Orpha  rocking  peace- 
fully. 

At  last  footsteps  were  heard,  and  Or- 
pha drew  her  brother's  favorite  chair 
towards  the  warmth,  smiling  at  him 
brightly  as  he  entered.  But  the  wife 
vouchsafed  him  no  greeting.  Her 
rockers  took  on  a  more  vigorous  motion, 
the  lines  about  her  mouth  a  more  de- 
cided downward  curve. 

"  Reuben  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  there's 
news  for  you." 

Reuben  was  a  large  man,  and  he 
moved  slowly.  He  took  off  his  coat 
and  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe  before  he 
spoke. 

"  News,  mother  ? "  he  queried.  "  Well, 
let's  hev'  it.  What's  wuth  the  name 
don't  git  so  far  as  Lupton  every  day." 

Mrs.  Moore  pursed  her  thin  lips  and 
locked  her  fingers  together  firmly  as  if 
determined  to  keep  the  rarity  to  herself 
at  all  hazards.  When  her  husband 
spoke  again  it  was  indulgently  and  as  if 
to  a  refractory  child. 

"  Well,  well,  mother,  unless  you  think 
it'll  be  too  much  for  me,  hadn't  you 
better  be  spry  ?  " 

Mrs.  Moore  looked  significantly  at 
Orpha. 

"Reuben,"    she  said,   and    her    tone 

mieht   fitly  have   foretold   the   fall  of   . 
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Babylon,  "  Orphfs  agoifi*  ter  git  mar- 
riedy  Reuben  removed  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  brought  his  chair  down 
upon  its  four  legs. 

"  News  I've  be'n  expectin',''  he  said 
slowly,  "for  quite  a  spell  back.  Good 
news,  too,  for  some  folks,  Orphy  ;  bad 
for  Esther  'n'  the  children  'n'  me." 

"  But,  Reuben! "  Esther's  voice  was  no 
longer  prophetic,  but  shrill  and  trem- 
ulous with  excitement,  "  Don't  you  un- 
derstand ?    It's  Ike  Winkley  !  " 

Reuben  rose  quickly  from  his  chair, 
but  in  a  moment  he  was  himself  again, 
looking  placidly  down  at  his  womankind 


know'sj  should  darst  to  say  for  certain, 
anythin'  thet's  happened  more'n  fifty 
years  back." 

"  You'll  b'lieve  it  fast  enough,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Moore,  gesticulating  with 
hands  as  if  she  did  not  intend  her  words 
to  fail  of  effect,  "  when  it's  your  own 
kin  the  curse  falls  on." 

Orpha  gave  a  smiling  side- glance  at 
her  brother. 

"  Ef  you  mean  my  children,"  she  said, 
"  I  don'  know's  I'd  orter  look  forward 
any  more'n  backward,  but  if  I  hev  any 
I  should  be  more  afeard  of  the  scarlet 
fever  or  the  measles  than  the  curse." 


••  FOLKS    HAS    GOT   TO    DIE,"    SHE   SAID,      {p,  l6j.) 


and  whistling  the  first  bars  of  a  favorite 
hymn. 

"  You're  a  good  girl,  Orphy,"  he  spoke 
at  last,  "  'n  a  brave  one ;  whatever 
comes,  you'll  do  your  duty  fust.  I'm 
real  glad,  Orphy — that  is,  I  am  agoin*  to 
be  pretty  soon." 

"  But,  Reuben  !  "  exclaimed  Esther, 
"  can  you  or  Orphy  say  there's  be'n  a 
Winkley  of  this  branch  sence  the  pi- 
rates cursed  'em  from  the  cross-tree 
thet's  once  let  blood  in  earnest  that 
ain't  bled  to  death .? " 

Orpha  laughed  gayly. 

"Why    Esther,"    she    said,    "I   don' 


Esther  rose  from  her  chair  and  deliv- 
ered her  final  shot. 

"Orphy,  I've  lived  clus  to  Lupton 
Ma'shes  ever  sence  I  was  born,  'n'  you 
ain't.  /  tell  you  it's  true.  Silas  Wink- 
ley 'n'  his  brother  John,  they  hung  two 
pirates  there  a  hundred  years  ago,  'n* 
the  pirates  cursed  'em,  them  'n'  theirs, 
to  bleed  to  death  when  once  their  blood 
was  let.  B'lieve  it  or  not,  but  makin' 
light  of  the  ways  of  Providence  is  blas- 
phemy." 

"Perhaps,"  answered  Orpha,  "I 
thought  it  was  the  ways  of  pirates  instid 
of  Providence  ;  but  i^jJl^fc^^^A^^^^ 
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never  be  a  better  time  to  tell 
what  my  feelin's  is  than  now." 
paused  for  a  moment  and  drew  herself 
erect,  but  her  tone,  firm  as  it  was,  lost 
no  iota  of  its  sweetness.  "  I  don't  b'lieve 
a  word  about  the  curse,  'n'  the  reason 
why  is  just  because  it  ain't  like  what 
I've  known  of  the  Almighty's  doin's,  'n' 
thet's  all  I've  got  to  jedge  by." 

From  that  time  Mrs.  Moore  refrained 
from  all  active  efforts  to  snatch  Orpha 
from  her  doom,  but  she  found  her  inter- 


in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  how  happy 
he  could  be  if  he  dared.  He  was  far 
from  being  deaf  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, which  was  strong  though  per- 
verted, and  which  never  ceased  to  tell 
him  that  he  had  no  right  to  marry.  To 
Orpha,  the  very  misfortune  of  the  super- 
stition— as  she  believed  it  to  be — made 
Ike  more  in  need  of  her  devotion. 

B^it  there  was  a  troublous  time  to 
come  before  the  dawn  of  her  wedding- 
day.     Silas  Winkley,  Ike's  uncle,  cut  an 


"NEWS?   WELL,    let's    HEV*   IT."      {p.  l6j.) 


views  with  Ike  Winkley  meat  and  drink 
to  her  perturbed  soul. 

"It's  true  enough,"  she  said,  "you 
hadn't  ought  to,  but  I  don't  know's  it's 
you  is  to  blame.  Orphy's  so  set  on 
hevin*  you.  It*s  a  terrible  business 
though,  Ike,  bringin'  innocent  children 
into  sech  trouble.  You'd  ought  to  know 
the  awfulness.  Ef  it  hedn't  be'n  for 
your  father  bein'  jest  so  unforseein', 
you  wouldn't  be  settin'  here  so  miser- 
ble  to-day." 

And,  indeed,  Ike  was  miserable.  He 
even  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  so,  though 


artery  in  the  hay-field,  and  died  alone, 
within  sight  of  home. 

"  It's  dretful  sad,"  said  Orpha, 
putting  her  tender  hand  upon  Ike's 
trembling  one  ;  "  but  he  was  an  old  man, 
Ike,  'n'  a  Christian.  He  was  ready  to  go, 
'n'  there's  no  wife  or  chick  to  mourn 
for  him." 

"  Thet's  it !  Orphy,  don't  you  see  ?  No 
wife,  no  child  !  Orphy,  I  can't.  You'll 
hev  to  let  me  go.  Esther,  she'll  tell  you 
I'm  right — you'd  ought  to  let  me  go." 

"Ike,"  she  answered  sturdily,  "do  you 
set  great  store  by  mejt'ized  by  V3VJ\^^lC 
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"  I  do,  I  do." 

"Then  thet's  enough.  I'm  agoin' to 
trust  in  the  Lord  instid  of  Esther,  'n'  in 
His  good  time — so'll  you." 

And  so  Orpha  silenced  him  for  the 
time,  yet  day  by  day  it  was  borne  in  up- 
on her  that  she  would  have  a  mission  to 
perform  which  would  not  take  her  far 
from  her  own  fireside,  and  she  re- 
solved to  meet  it  cheerfully.  Of  the 
curse  itself  she  had  no  fear.  In  her 
healthy  mind  superstition  had  no  place. 
Her  simple  creed  was  full  of  the  father- 
hood of  God.  It  held  no  belief  in  divine 
vengeance.  Suffer  she  must,  she  knew, 
but  from  quite  another  curse  than  that 
spoken  upon  Lupton  marshes  a  hundred 
years  before. 

From  that  day  Ike  made  no  effort  to 
break  the  beloved  chain  which  bound 
him.  Respect  for  Orpha's  judgment 
was  part  of  his  love  for  her,  and  he 
strove  bravely  to  rely  upon  its  superior- 
ity. Until  his  wedding  morning  he  had 
succeeded  by  keeping  a  firm  control  up- 
on himself  and  at  a  proper  distance  from 
Mrs.  Moore ;  but  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
conquered  without  a  final  manifestation 
of  her  gift  of  prophecy  judiciously  min- 
gled with  condolence. 

When  Orpha  entered  the  room  where 
her  lover  awaited  her,  the  blinds  were 
closed,  the  curtains  decorously  drawn, 
the  chairs  set  back  primly  against  the 
wall  as  for  a  funeral. 

On  the  sofa  sat  Esther  with  the  bride- 
groom by  her  side,  and  down  the  cheeks 
of  both  rained  tears. 

"A  weddin*  to-day,"  Esther  sobbed. 
"  May-be  a  fun'ral  to-morrow,  'n*  Orphy 
settin'  by  to  see  *em  took  !  " 

The  smile  had  died  away  from  the 
bride's  lips,  but  quickly  returned. 

"  No,  she  won't,"  she  laughed,  "  not 
ef  she's  so  as  to  be  about." 

Ike  jumped  from  the  sofa  and  sought 
blindly  for  his  handkerchief  while  Orpha 
took  him  quietly  by  the  hand. 

"Ike,"  she  said,  "we'd  better  get 
the  weddin'  over  fust." 

So  Orpha  left  her  brother's  house  and 
drove  with  her  husband  across  the  long 
stretch  of  Lupton  Marshes,  as  cheerfully 
as  if  their  pathway  lay  through  Elysian 
fields  instead  of  through  reaches  of 
white,  dry  sand,  coaxed  into  a  settled 
abiding  place  by  a  reluctant  growth  of 
witch-grass. 

It  was  autumn,  and  on  both  sides  the 
road  was  illumined  for  her  coming  by 


the  glorious  coarse  golden-rod,  which 
deserts  more  fertile  fields  and  meadow- 
lands  to  gladden  these  barren  wastes 
beside  the  sea.  The  marshes  themselves 
were  radiant  with  a  daring  wealth  of 
color  all  their  own.  Here  a  patch  of 
fiery  red  weed,  there  the  salt  grass 
stubble  with  its  shades  of  russet,  gold 
and  green,  veiled  now  and  again,  as  with 
a  rising  cloud  of  purple  mist,  by  the 
dainty  rosemary.  Overhead  the  great 
white- breasted  gulls  were  wheeling,  and 
on  the  beach  close  by,  the  ocean  lapped 
gently  as  in  summer  time. 

The  village  of  Lupton  Marshes  lay  by 
itself  quite  out  at  sea.  Its  houses  were 
very  few,  and  they  were  huddled  to- 
gether as  if  for  mutual  protection  from 
the  elements. 

Ike  stopped  his  horse  in  front  of  two 
which  stood  together  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  otl^ers.  Both  were  gray  and 
weather-beaten.  One  had  belonged  to 
Silas'  father.  It  was  past  service  now ; 
its  paneless  windows  stared  seaward 
like  dark  eyes  which  have  lost  all  hope  ; 
its  only  shelter  from  adversity  the 
clumps  of  lilac  bushes,  clung  still,  as 
is  their  wont,  to  the  friend  of  better 
days.  Here,  one  by  one,  Ike  Winkley's 
kin  had  died,  many  according  to  his  be- 
lief by  reason  of  the  curse. 

*  *  «r  4t  « 

In  the  summer,  a  baby  came.  Orpha 
had  needed  only  this  to  fill  her  cup  of 
contentment.  Her  home  was  lovely  to 
her  eyes,  and  she  even  believed  that  a 
little  if  only  a  little  of  the  cloud  of 
superstition  was  lifting  from  her  hus- 
band's mind.  Her  impulse  was  to  call 
the  child  "  Relief."  It  was  her  mother's 
name,  and  full  of  precious  meaning  to 
her.     But  Ike  only  shook  his  head. 

"  Let's  call  her  *  Thankful,'  then,"  she 
insisted.  But  that,  said  all  the  Wink- 
leys,  would  be  no  more  fitting  for  one 
bom  to  such  a  heritage.  Poor  child, 
what  had  she  to  be  thankful  for  ? 

Orpha  listened  smilingly. 

"A  great  deal,"  she  answered,  "'n' 
I'm  agoin'  to  see  that  she  has  more." 

Esther  groaned  in  spirit  when  this 
was  repeated  to  her. 

"  I'll  speak  right  up  to  her,"  she  said, 
"  the  very  fust  chance  I  git." 

And  the  opportunity  she  sought  soon 
came.  On  the  way  from  one  of  her 
shopping  trips,  Orpha  stopped  for  dinner 
at  her  brother's  home.  As  they  washed 
the  dishes  together,  ^^i^^l^^^^^^^gje 
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"  Orphy,"  said  she,  **do  you  think 
you're  stronger  'n'  the  arm  of  the 
Lord?" 

Her  sister  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "but  I'm  willin* 
to  help  His  some  with  mine." 

Esther  flirted  her  dishcloth  nervously. 

"  I  b'lieve,"  she  snapped,  "  that  you 
think  you  stan'  in  the  place  of  almighty 
Providence  to  all  the  Winkleys." 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  Sometimes  Provi- 
dence uses  queer  tools." 


As  it  happened,  this  trial  of  her 
strength  was  nearer  than  Orpha  knew. 
At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and 
there  entered  Ellis  Winkley.  He  was 
an  old  man,  he  stooped  a  great  deal 
and  his  movements  were  usually  as 
deliberate  as  his  speech.  To-day  there 
was  a  new  alertness  about  him.  Esther 
started  instinctively  toward  him.  Orpha 
greeted  him  pleasantly  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Come  for  me,  Ellis  ?  "  she  asked. 
"I'm  pretty  near  ready." 


"ONE  OF     EM   DIED,   THE   LIKELIEST."        /.  168,) 


"  Orphy,  you're  blasphemous  the  way 
you  talk.  I'm  most  certin  somethin' 
'11  happen  to  you." 

"  Perhaps.  Not  because  of  what  I've 
said,  thotigh.     /';;/  certin  of  that." 

Mrs.  Moore  shook  her  head  dismally, 
and  intoned  her  final  admonition.  It 
was  her  way  of  driving  home  her  spir- 
itual counsel,  her  original  prophecies, 
her  confessions  of  faith. 

"  Remember,"  she  sighed,  "  in  times 
of  trouble  what  I've  said." 


Ellis  stood  more  erect  than  usual.  He 
shuffled  impatiently  from  one  foot  to 
the  other. 

"  I've  come  for  ye.  But  it  ain't  no  use 
to  hurry.  You  can't  be  a  mite  of  use, 
'n'  p'rhaps  Esther  'd  better  come  along 
— it's  dretful  distressin'." 

Orpha  turned  like  a  flash.  She  was 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  but  her  voice  was 
firmer  than  ever. 

"Speak  out — you  hevn't  told  me — 
what  ? " 
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"The— the  baby,  Orphy.  She's  fell 
'n*  hurt  her  head.  No,  no,  girl,  don't 
take  on.  It  won't  do  no  good.  The 
blood's  fiowin'." 

Ellis  need  not  have  told  her  to  be 
calm.  She  had  made  no  sound.  She 
had  not  even  heard  his  last  words. 
Even  as  he  spoke,  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
were  on. 

**  Come,"  she  whispered. 

When  Orpha  entered,  her  home  was 
full  of  Winkleys.  One  held  the  wounded 
baby.  She  held  it  very  tenderly,  but 
with  a  hopeless  face.     No  one  spoke. 

By  the  fireside  Ike  was  sitting,  his 
face  hidden  in  his  hands.  Orpha  threw 
off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  stretched 
out  her  arms. 

"Give  her  to  me,"  she  breathed 
hoarsely.  "  Don't  you  see  she's  bleed- 
in'  to  death  ?" 

Aunt  Ruth  gave  a  pitying  sigh. 

"Yes,  Orphy,  we  know,  we  know — 
poor  girl !" 

Orpha  had  the  baby  in  her  arms.  She 
held  it  tightly  to  her,  staunching  the 
blood  from  the  wound. 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  it  before  ?  "  she 
moaned.  "It'll  die.  Aunt  Ruth!  It'll 
die !  " 

And  from  all  the  crowd  of  lookers-on, 
there  came  no  more  hopeful  word  to 
the  poor  mother's  ear. 

"Yes,  it'll  die,"  they  sighed. 

And  the  baby  did  die. 

"  The  Lord  has  chastened  me.  I  have 
brought  the  curse  upon  an  innocent 
child,"  moaned  Ike,  and  Esther  was  at 
hand  to  add  her  wail. 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers,"  she  quoted. 
"  Orphy,  do  you  remember  now  ?  " 

Orpha's  eyes  were  heavy  with  unshed 
tears.  "  Remember .?  Yes,  "  she  .said, 
"  but  I  don't  b'lieve.  Ef  I'd  hev  been 
here,  she  wouldn't  hev  died.  Ef  'twas 
through  any  curse,  'twas  the  curse  of 
ignorance.  It  was  their  duty  to  try. 
It's  ours  now  to  bear — and  learn." 

Duty  is  usually  well  defined  when  in- 
clination does  not  attempt  to  blind  it. 
Never  had  Orpha  Winkley  found  hers 
plainer,  but  never  had  it  been  so  hard. 
Ike  believed  himself  a  marked  man, 
and  the  belief  did  not  pine  for  want  of 
encouragement. 

"  He'd  ought  to  hev  staid  single," 
Esther  groaned.  "  It's  to  be  hoped  she'll 
never  have  another  child." 

But  Orpha  thought  differently.  She 
longed  for  the  touch  of  baby  hands,  the 


sweet  narcotic  of  baby  care.  At  last  her 
prayers  were  answered,  while  her  young 
life  hung  trembling  in  the  balance. 

When  her  soul  came  up  out  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow,  the  tears  were  wet  on 
the  faces  of  those  about  her.  She  look- 
ed from  one  to  another,  then  turned  her 
face  toward  the  wall.  She  dared  ask  no 
question.  A  little  later  Aunt  Ruth  laid 
a  soft  warm  bundle  on  her  arm,  but  she 
was  slow  to  understand  that  in  her  un- 
consciousness two  boys  had  been  bom 
to  her. 

"One  of  'em  died,"  sighed  Esther. 
"The  likeliest." 

Orpha  understood  then.  She  started 
up.     "  And  you — you  let  it } "  she  gasped. 

"  It  wam't  no  sort  of  use.  We'd  hev 
called  the  doctor  ef  it  hed  ben." 

"Two — two,"  the  mother  moaned. 
"  And  my  hands  were  tied  !" 

Esther  leaned  over  the  bed.  She 
peered  sternly  down  at  Orpha.  "  Don't 
you  know,"  she  said,  "you'll  feel  the 
hand  of  an  angry  God  till  you've  hed 
a  change  of  heart." 

Tears  came  to  the  sick  woman's  eyes. 
"I'll  trust  the  hand  of  God.  He 
doesn't  leave  us  helpless,  'n*  some  day 
I'll  lift  our  curse  of  ignorance,  with  His 
help  ! "  And  so  she  took  up  the  old 
fight  again. 

Little  Dan  grew  a  sturdy  boy.  His 
mother  lavished  upon  him  all  the  pent- 
up  mother-love,  his  father  worshiped 
him  sternly  and  from  afar,  as  a  treasure 
which  at  the  first  token  of  affection 
might  be  snatched  away  by  a  jealous 
God.  Two  other  boys  were  born,  and 
finally  a  girl — "  Marah,"  Ike  insisted  on 
calling  her.  Orpha  struggled  with  no 
avail  to  have  her  called  "  Relief,"  and  her 
welcome  was  all  the  warmer  because 
the  father  dared  give  no  joyous  greeting. 

She  had  much  to  bear  in  trial  for 
her  faith,  for,  strange  to  say,  accident 
after  accident  bore  witness  against  it. 

One  day  Ike  went  down  to  mow  in 
the  marsh  near  "pirates'  tree."  At 
noon  time  he  had  not  come  home.  An 
hour  later  a  sad  procession  filed  into  the 
house.  Upon  an  improvised  stretcher 
Ike  lay  motionless.  The  full  force  of 
the  sun  beat  upon  his  ghastly  face. 

"  I've  got  to  go,  Orphy,"  he  whispered, 
weaklv.  "  It's  the  Lord's  will ;  don't 
fight  it,  girl." 

"  Run,  Danny,"  his  mother  said. 
"  Bring  Dr.  Church  —  run  —  it's  for 
father's  life  !"  ,  ,,,,._^  ^^^  GoOQU 
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Even  as  she  spoke  she  lifted  the 
wounded  man.  She  laid  him  on  his 
bed  and  bound  a  handkerchief  above 
the  spot  from  which,  with  every  throb 
of  the  despairing  heart,  the  red  blood 
spurted,  and  with  no  better  instrument 
than  the  kitchen  poker,  twisted  it  firmly. 
It  was  she  who  saved  his  life.  Yet 
though  death  had  passed  him  by,  he 
appeared  filled  with  a  desire  to  follow. 
He  worried  ceaselessly  in  the  fear  that 
he  had  been  saved  for  a  fate  more 
terrible  ;  he  fretted  constantly  over  the 
sturdy  boys  whom  their  mother  had 
learned  to  trust  to  the  effects  of  her  own 
teaching,  and  the  care  of  a  higher 
power. 

Ike  became  something  like  himself  in 
time  ;  he  even  learned  to  speak  of  his 
"miraculous  escape,"  but  in  his  heart  he 
accepted  it  as  a  reprieve  only.  His  sons 
appeared  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  and 
when  his  little  daughter  learned  to  take 
her  first  footsteps  he  lavished  the  sum 
of  his  anxiety  upon  her.  His  lynx- 
eyed  watchfulness  seemed  likely  to 
prove  as  sorry  a  blight  upon  the  little 
life  as  any  curse  could  be.  In  spite  of 
it,  however,  she  grew  a  natural,  active 
child.  She  loved  the  beach  as  the  sand- 
piper loves  it,  and  in  her  innocent  cru- 
elty, the  rocks  forming  its  eastern  bound- 
ary had  for  her  an  irresistible  charm. 

"  Such  rugged  rocks,"  her  father 
sighed. 

"  I  know  it,"  smiled  Orpha,  "  but  she's 
rugged,  too." 

Day  by  day  Ike  watched  the  child  de- 
spairingly. He  exhorted,  threatened,  all 
in  vain.  Light  as  thistledown,  absolute- 
ly fearless,  she  flitted  from  point  to 
point,  where  her  father's  fearful  and 
nerveless  steps  were  powerless  to  follow. 

One  day  there  came  to  him  an  in- 
spiration. For  her  good  he  must  chasten 
her.  All  her  little  life  the  child's  mother 
had  striven  to  keep  the  slightest  breath 
of  the  family  superstition  from  her.  But 
Marah,  as  Ike  still  called  her,  was  six 
years  old  now,  old  enough,  he  thought, 
to  sense  the  lesson  he  must  give  her. 

Some  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
child's  keen  imagination,  or  some  latent 
dramatic  instinct  in  himself,  caused  the 
man  to  bide  his  time  until  nature  lent 
herself  to  his  purpose.  There  came  at 
last  a  lowering,  gray  day,  and  he  went 
with  her  to  walk. 

It  was  summer,  but  never  had  the 
wide  marsh  looked  so   desolate.     The 


sea  fell  heavily  in  slow,  green  wavesr 
upon  the  dull,  white  beach,  which 
missed  the  golden  glory  of  the  sun.  Fit- 
ful gusts  of  wind  occasionally  swept  the 
witch-grass  level  with  its  sandy  bed, 
then  sighed  away  into  the  distance,  leav- 
ing a  deeper  stillness,  broken  only  by 
the  cries  of  the  frightened  sea-birds  cir-^ 
cling  overhead,  beneath  a  sky  which 
seemed  almost  within  reach. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  cross- 
tree,  whitened  by  wind  and  weather 
into  the  very  ghost  of  a  gallows,  Ike 
trembled  nervously,  but  Marah  danced 
before  him,  her  bright  hair  flowing,  her 
eyes  shining,  her  feet  light  shod  as  those 
of  Mercury.  Ike  watched  her  with 
something  akin  to  pity  in  his  eyes,  but 
his  face  was  very  stem.  He  put  out  his 
hand  and  drew  her  to  him,  and  he  told 
her  the  story  of  the  curse,  plainly,  but 
with  no  detail.  When  he  had  finished 
he  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  were  raised. 
She  was  watching  the  upward  flight  of 
a  bird  with  that  absorbed  interest  which 
rarely  follows  us  beyond  childhood.  Ap- 

Earently,  the  words  which  had  caused 
er  father  keenest  suffering  to  speak, 
had  fallen  on  her  ears  like  the  murmur 
of  the  sea. 

A  strange  irritation  took  possession 
of  Ike.  She  must,  she  should  suffer 
too — for  her  good,  her  good. 

He  spoke  again  and  this  time  some- 
thing like  despair  lent  his  words  a  force 
they  had  not  had  before.  His  face,  his 
voice,  his  whole  being  partook  of  the 
strange  new-bom  intensity,  and  well 
might  he  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
With  wide  eyes,  with  parted  lips  and 
whitened  cheeks,  Marah  heard  him.  It 
seemed  to  Ike  that  it  was  hours  after  he 
had  ceased  speaking  before  her  eyes 
left  his  face  ;  and  they  were  full  of  wild 
terror. 

All  at  once  she  wrenched  her  hand 
free  and  fled,  swiftly,  breathlessly,  to- 
ward home. 

Orpha  was  with  her  child  when  Ike 
came  in.  Presently  she  stood  before 
him,  where  he  sat  silent  and  miserable 
in  the  sorry  enjoyment  of  his  victory. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  **  you  done  it 
for  the  best." 

This  was  her  outward  form  of  forgive- ' 
ness.     At  heart  she  was  struggling  to 
accord  the  rest. 

All    night    long  Orpha  soothed   the 

child's   convulsive  shudderings  by  the 

pressure  of  her  loving  arms.     At  day- 
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break  Marah  slept,  but  she  awoke  the 
pale  ghost  of  her  happy  self. 

All  day  she  crouched  by  herself  in  the 
furthest  comer  of  the  kitchen.  When 
forced  to  move,  she  passed  the  windows 
shrinkingly,  and  she  gave  a  grateful  look 
when  her  mother  drew  the  thick  green 
shades  over  them.  Toward  night  she 
showed  a  strange  restlessness.  More 
than  once  she  started  toward  the  door, 
from  which  the  path  led  downward  to 
the  rocks.  At  last  she  opened  it.  It 
had  rained  heavily  all  day  long,  but  the 
child  passed  out  with  uncovered  head. 

Orpha  would  have  held  her  back,  but 
Ike  raised  his  hand  commandingly. 
"Let  her  go.  Ef  it's  really  done  her 
good  !  "  he  said. 

Orpha  answered  with  a  sort  of  gasp, 
and  her  face  looked  strained  and  old  as 
she  followed  the  little  girl.  Ike  went 
after  her.  When  they  reached  the  rocks 
Marah  was  behind  their  shelter,  a  mo- 
ment more  and  they  saw  her  again. 

Far  out  where  the  sharp  black  points 
rose  up  from  the  heavy  sea  she  stood, 
but  not  as  had  been  her  wont,  with 
light,  firm  poise.  Her  arms  were  help- 
lessly outstretched,  she  swayed,  her  eyes 
were  closed  as  if  in  sleep.  Again  she 
moved,  but  with  leaden  feet,  with 
fluttering  helpless  hands.  Even  as  they 
looked  she  tottered,  fell. 

Ike  bounded  forward,  but  Orpha  was 
thei  e  before  him.  She  hardly  touched 
the  rocks  in  her  swift  flight.     Yet  she 


was  but  just  in  time  to  snatch  the  child 
from  the  hungry  waves,  and  the  red,  red 
blood  was  flowing,  dyeing  the  thick 
masses  of  yellow  hair. 

Orpha  herself  bore  Marah  home.  No 
word  escaped  her  lips,  but  she  worked 
as  only  those  can  do  who  see  death 
standing  by. 

"  No  use — no  use  !  " 

She  heard  the  words  as  in  a  dream, 
but  she  silenced  her  hUsband  fiercely. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  struggle.  For 
days  and  nights  Marah  lay  between  life 
and  death,  Orpha  watchmg  her  every 
breath. 

In  the  silence  of  that  room,  watching 
his  wife  in  her  vigilance,  her  love-taught 
skill,  Isaac  Winkley's  eyes  were  opened, 
and  he  knew  that  of  us  Go^  demands 
not  blind,  insensate  worship,  but  the 
willing  service  of  mind  and  hand  and 
heart. 

When  his  child  was  well  once  more, 
Ike  made  a  confession  to  his  wife. 

*'God  forgive  me.  I  was  blind,  but 
now  through  you  I  see** 

And  a  night  came  when  Orpha  and 
her  husband,  sitting  hand  in  hand  be- 
fore the  fire,  saw  the  gray  old  ghost 
of  Lupton  Marsh  disappear  to  the  last 
vestige.  When  nothing  remained  but 
ashes,  the  light  of  a  new  hope  dawned 
on  Ike's  worn  face. 

"Orpha,"  he  said,  "well  call  our  child 
*  Relief.' " 

And  so  the  Winkley  curse  was  lifted. 
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•OMING  —  meet  me  on  the 
tenth,"  was  what  the  tele- 
gram said.  Kittie  capered 
about  her  parlor,  snatched 
her  husband's  paper  from  his  hand  with 
the  impunity  of  a  young  wife  and  cried 
"  Hurrah !  that  settles  the  summer's 
campaign." 

Walter  Fay  was  a  rising  attorney  of 
a  flourishing  town  in  Eastern  Washing- 
ton. He  had  gloried  in  single  blessed- 
ness for  thirty  years.  But  the  previous 
year,  summoned  to  New  York  by  an  im- 
portant lawsuit,  he  had  fallen  an  easy 
victim  to  the  charms  of  the  proverb- 
ially dangerous  Eastern  girl,  and  with 


true  Western  enterprise  had  refused  to 
leave  the  Atlantic  coast  until  both  his 
suits  were  won.  In  doing  this,  however, 
he  had  been  forced  to  neglect  his  title 
to  a  piece  of  government  land  which, 
though  without  water, was  very  valuable. 
His  thriftjr  little  helpmeet  upon  learn- 
ing that  his  claim  to  the  ranch  was  still 
undisputed,  would  not  consent  to  the 
forfeiture,  and  at  once  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  "continuous  residence," 
which  the  land  laws  demand  of  "heads 
of  families." 

There  was  a  comfortable  house  upon 
the  land,  water  was  only  two  miles  off, 
and  the  distance  froig,g^ow^yA^aR^gle 
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grreat  but  that  Walter  could  drive  to  and 
from  his  business  morning  and  evening. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  his 
wife's  anticipations,  and  that  was  the 
prospect  of  the  long,  lonely  days,  for 
neighbors  were  few  and  far  between. 
This  difficulty  was  now  removed  by  the 
telegraphic  promise  of  her  schoolmate — 
her  "  first  love  " — Elsie  Dayton,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  come  for  the  summer.  Another 
week  saw  the  young  couple  and  their 
guest  installed  in  their  rambling  farm- 
house, with  books,  music,  flowers  and 
pets,  for  a  summer  of  playing  at  house- 
keeping. 

Was  ever  a  ranch  so  isolated  or  so 
inaccessible  that  the  arrival  of  an  eligi- 
ble young  woman  was  not  the  signal  for 
an  immediate  call  from  every  bachelor 
in  the  towbship?  The  very  evening 
following  their  arrival  was  spent  in  a 
game  of  whist  with  their  nearest  neigh- 
bor, Harry  Redmond,  who  proved  to  be 
a  refined  and  scholarly  man,  pining  for 
the  society  of  something  more  congen- 
ial and  human  than  live  stock  and  cur- 
rent literature.  Redmond  called  almost 
every  evening  thereafter  for  his  mail, 
which  Fay  always  brought  from  town. 
The  finest  saddle-horse  in  his  band  sud- 
denly displayed  a  mysterious  amiability 
under  a  side-saddle  and  skirt,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  there  were  numerous  long 
rides  about  the  prairies  and  canyons — 
sometimes  by  the  four,  oftener  by  the 
younger  couple  chaperoned  by  the  com- 
plaisant little  matron,  but  oftenest  by 
Elsie  and  Redmond  alone,  for  Mrs.  Fay 
was  not  fond  of  riding.  Moreover,  it 
suited  her  scheming  soul  to  leave  this 
evidently  well-assorted  pair  to  the  solu- 
tion of  their  own  destiny. 

That  Redmond  should  not  fall  in  love 
with  this,  the  first  cultured  and  congen- 
ial girl  that  had  entered  his  life  since 
his  college  days,  was  as-  impossible  as 
that  one  should  see  a  flower  blooming 
in  the  midst  of  a  tedious  desert  journey, 
and  feel  no  impulse  to  stretch  a  hand  to 
gather  it. 

"I  believe  I  could  win  her,"  Red- 
mond often  said  to  himself,  as  he  sat 
playing  his  violin  to  her  accompani- 
ment, or  looking  gravely  into  her  ap- 
preciative eyes  while  he  explained  some 
sweet  mystery  which  she  had  discov- 
ered among  the  flora  or  fauna  of  the 
prairies.  But  he  held  -his  peace.  To  a 
woman  accustomed  to  life  in  an  Eastern 
city  the  shocks  of  a  social  creative  state 


might  involve  lifelong  desolation.  The 
devotion  of  one  heart,  however  good 
and  worthy,  might  not  reconcile  her  to 
the  unpeopled  prairie.  Redmond  strug- 
gled long  against  this  conviction  ;  but 
once  he  had  succumbed  he  gave  him- 
self over  with  unflinching  courage  to 
the  hard  logic  of  his  solitary,  secluded 
life — the  life  that  had  nourished  his  nat- 
urally strong  and  romantic  ideals  at 
the  same  time  that .  it  precluded  the 
realization  of  his  dreams.  He  would 
worship  her  in  silence  while  she  stayed, 
and  when  she  was  gone — gone  to  be  the 
light  of  some  luxurious  home — he 
would  worship  always  a  fond,  ideal 
woman  who  should  never  suffer  and 
never  die. 

Miss  Dayton,  however,  was  perhaps 
not  entirely  the  ethereal  divinity  her 
lover  imagined.  At  any  rate  she  was  a 
normal  and  capable  young  woman,  and 
quite  the  mistress  of  circumstances  any- 
where. Moreover,  her  heart  was  quite 
as  human  as  her  head,  and  was  very 
naturally  and  very  swiftly  going  over, 
spite  of  all  restraint,  to  this  manly  and 
self-contained  lord  of  the  prairies  who, 
alas  !  did  not  seem  to  want  the  gift. 

But  if  "  Providence  and  one  woman 
make  a  majority,'*  then  what,  may  we 
ask,  is  to  become  of  a  man's  resolution 
when  not  only  Providence  but  two  wo- 
men are  tacitly  arrayed  against  him  ? 

The  last  day  of  August  was  Walter's 
birthday.  As  the  fact  did  not  occur  to 
him,  the  ladies  determined  to  give  him  a 
little  surprise  at  dinner  in  the  evening ; 
so,  after  his  departure,  they  addressed 
thetnselves  to  the  concoction  of  various 
dainties.  The  great  Cochin  rooster 
which  was  to  be  slain  for  the  occasion, 
had  been  imprisoned  the  ni^ht  before, 
and  Kittie  purposed  to  have  it  killed  by 
the  butcher  who  would  make  his  semi- 
weekly  visit  on  that  day. 

Just  as  the  cakes — beautifully  iced — 
were  set  in  the  oven  to  dry,  a  messenger 
came  with  a  led  horse  from  a  ranch  two 
miles  away,  for  Kittie,  as  the  nearest 
woman,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  young 
mother. 

She  fortified  herself  with  that  profound 
authority,  "  The  Family  Physician,"  and 
donning  a  sun-bonnet,  mounted  the  sad- 
dled cayuse  at  the  door  and  was  off, 
calling  back  to  Elsie  that  she  would 
probably  return  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Elsie  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
dainty  preparations^^.^yj^^^^^^^^ 
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some  new  music,  arranged  a  bouquet  of 
geraniums,  and  then,  as  noon  came  and 
passed  without  Kittie's  return,  she  ate  a 
lonely  luncheon  and  nerved  herself  for 
a  desperate  deed.  For  the  butcher  had 
evidently  forgotten  to  call,  and  the  puce 
de  resistances  the  chicken  pie,  would  be 
totally  lacking  from  the  birthday  feast 
unless  she  took  the  execution  upon  her 
own  hands.  It  was  no  child's  play  to 
slay  the  big,  courageous  bird,  and  she 
pcjstponed  it  as  long  as  possible,  but 
finally,  securing  a  hea\y  hatchet,  she  set 
out  tor  the  bam  and  pluckily  accom- 
plished her  purpose. 

She  had  leisurely  plucked  the  victim, 
sitting  in  the  shady  kitchen  porch,  and 
knife  in  hand  was  in  the  process  of  dis- 
membering his  corpulent  white  body, 
when  she  heard  voices  in  front  of  the 
house.  Peeping  round  the  comer,  she 
discovered  four  or  five  rough-looking 
men  —  evidently  land-hunters  —  with 
teams  and  saddle-horses.  They  were 
clustered  about  the  water-tank,  and  were 
plainly  appropriating  the  water.  This, 
on  a  dry  ranch,  was  an  act  of  the  most 
flagrant  robbery,  as  it  would  unquestion- 
ably leave  the  family  destitute,  not 
to  mention  the  cow,  chickens  and  other 
animals  which  would  suffer  before 
another  supply  could  be  brought. 

Elsie  remained  in  hiding  a  moment, 
frightened  at  the  audacity  of  the  men, 
but  as  she  heard  them  chuckling  over 
the  luck  that  had  saved  them  a  two- 
mile  drive  to  water,  she  began  to  grow 
righteously  angry.  She  afterwards 
thought  that  she  had  never  been  so 
angry  in  her  life.  Certain  it  is  that, 
forgetting  fear  and  prudence,  she  delib- 
erately walked  around  the  comer  of  the 
house  and  started  toward  the  men  with 
the  calm  purpose  to  save  the  water,  or 
die. 

The  men  were  just  in  the  act  of  filling 
the  trough  for  their  horses  when  they 
discovered  her.  To  her  utter  amaze- 
ment they  waited  not  for  her  approach, 
but  after  one  startled  look  they  incon- 
tinently climbed  into  the  wagons  and 
saddles  and  fled  out  of  sight  around  the 
point  of  a  hill.  Elsie  stood  looking 
after  them  in  sheer  bewilderment  until 
she  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  from 
the  same  direction,  and  beheld  Harry 
Redmond  drawing  rein  at  the  gate. 

The  instant  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  he 
called  her  name  in  the  wildest  accents, 
and  throwing  his  reins  over  the  post 


he  leaped  the  gate  and  ran  toward  her, 
crying — with  the  unconscious  addition 
of  all  the  tender  epithets  he  had  so 
stoutly  forsworn — "  What  is  the  matter  ? 
What  were  those  devils  doing  ? — There ! 
there  I  don't  cry,  little  one," — ^he  added, 
as  Elsie,  with  symptoms  of  hysterics, 
avoided  his  contemplated  embrace. 
Recovering  as  if  from  a  trance  she  sank 
down  upon -the  wood-pile  and  burst  into 
a  wild,  imcontrollable  fit  of  —  laughter. 

Was  she  crazed  ?  Great  heavens  !  this 
was  desperate,  thought  poor  Redmond. 
Then  as  the  fugitives  appeared  in  sight 
upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  opposite  the 
house,  he  snatched  Walter's  rifle  from 
the  comer  of  the  porch  and  was  start- 
ing in  pursuit,  when  Elsie,  with  tearful 
eyes,  managed  to  point  weakly  toward 
the  gory  carcass  of  the  Cochin  lying  on 
the  table  under  the  hop-vines.  The 
myster)"  was  explained,  and  the  wild 
commingled  shouts  of  laughter  with 
which  the  canyon  rang,  reached  the  ears 
of  the  departing  land-hunters  and  caused 
them  to  quicken  the  pace  of  their  horses 
along  the  brow  of  the  gulch. 

The  brave  chanticleer  had  died  hard, 
and  when  Elsie — masked  in  a  sun-bon- 
net and  conscious  of  nothing  but  her 
just  indignation — had  sallied  out  upon 
the  marauders,  her  white  rubber  apron, 
her  bare  arms  to  the  elbows,  and  the  long 
dagger-bladed  knife  which  she  carried, 
had  all  been  dripping  with  gore. 

The  consciousness  of  her  appearance 
had  not  flashed  upon  her  until  Harry 
Redmond  had  sought,  in  his  alarm,  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  had  sunk 
backward  in  hysterical  laughter. 

"  No  wonder  they  ran " — she  cried, 
bursting  out  afresh — **  and  what  an  Am- 
azon you  must  think  me." 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  relate 
that  Raymond — despite  certain  shocks 
to  his  ideal  of  the  woman  he  loved — told 
her  then  and  there  what  he  had  suffered. 

The  chicken  had  just  been  put  to 
cook  when  Kittie  arrived,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  some  portions  of  the 
luckless  bird  gave  evidence  of  this  mys- 
terious delay  when  served  up  in  the  pie 
for  dinner.  No  one  mentioned  it,  how- 
ever, until,  after  the  dessert,  Harr>^  an- 
nounced something  already  known  to  the 
reader. 

"  Well,  there  !  "  Walter  said,  med- 
itatively ;  "  I'll  venture  to  say  now  that 
that  chicken  was  confoundedly  tough 
and  I  don't  wonder.". 
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HUNTING  WITH  THE   PATAGONIAN   WELSHMEN 


BY  "  THE    MASTER    MARINER. 


I  ANY  years  ago  there 
lived  a  Welsh  divine 
who  dreamed  of  a 
Welsh  Utopia  in  a 
foreign  land.  His 
dreams  so  far  ma- 
terialized that,  in 
1864,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  immi- 
grants left  Wales  to 
found  a  colony  in 
Patagonia.  They 
landed  in  the  Golfo 
Nuevo  and  finally 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chubut 
River,  which  mingles  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean 
twenty  miles  below  the  forty-third  par- 
allel of  south  latitude.  Here  they  have 
multiplied  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  have  been  further  in- 
creased by  immigration. 

Many  of  them  speak  only  their  native 
Wel^h.  They  are  so  excessively  healthy 
that,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  a  popula- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  did  not  pro- 
duce enough  illness  to  support  either 
druggist  or  physician.     Such  names  as 

Jones,  Hughes,  Mathews,  Edwards,  Wil- 
iams  and  Evans  abound,  and  the  owners 
of  them  are  as  Welsh  as  their  people  at 
home.  They  are  poor  but  thoroughly 
independent.  The  generation  bom  in 
the  country  was  brought  up  on  horse- 
back and  can  vie  with  the  Patagonian 
Indian  in  horsemanship. 

Though  the  country  swarms  with 
ducks,  geese  and  partridges  few  of  the 
Welshmen  indulge  in  shooting,  because 
many  do  not  own  even  so  much  as 
an  old  musket,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  firearms  have  not  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  ammunition. 
But  hunting  they  may  and  do  enjoy, 
and  whoever  desires  hard  riding  and 
rare  sport  may  find  both  with  the 
Patagonian  Welsh  boys.  A  meet  may 
be  prearranged,  or  a  few  hunt  en- 
thusiasts may  happen  together  on  a 
cloudy  afternoon  in  the  harvest  season 
when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
quarry  is  foxes  and  a  large  species  of 
hare,  and  half  a  dozen  of  each  for  an 


afternoon's  run  is  only  a  fair  bag.  Once 
a  fox  or  hare  is  raised  it  takes  only  a 
few  minutes  for  the  dogs  to  run  him 
down — but  they  are  lively  minutes  ! 

One  day  the  meet  was  at  the  farm  of 
Hugh  Hughes,  distant  about  sixteen 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  house  was  a 
representative  dwelling,  built  of  poor, 
home-made,  half-baked  brick,  held  to- 
gether nominally  by  a  little  mud  and 
mortar,  in  reality  by  virtue  of  being  laid 
in  the  gravity  line.  The  house  con- 
tained two  rooms,  and  mother  earth 
formed  the  only  floor.  About  twenty 
riders  collected  at  the  door  of  this 
modest  mansion,  in  front  of  which  half 
a  dozen  hune^ry-looking  dogs  of  no  par- 
ticular breed  wanderea  aimlessly  to  and 
fro.  Two  or  three  of  the  party  possess- 
ed delapidated  saddles.  The  remainder 
had  but  sheepskins  or  pieces  of  bagging 
to  interpose  between  themselves  and 
their  horses*  backbones.  Stirrups  were 
not  in  vogue  to  any  extent ;  some  of  the 
men  rode  barefooted,  and  the  bridles 
were  mostly  spot-made  with  a  bit  of 
cord  doing  service  as  reins.  Many  of  the 
horses  showed  an  ear  split  in  two. 
These  animals  had  been  trained  by  the 
Pehuelches,  a  tribe  of  Patagonian  In- 
dians, who  were  excellent  hunters.  My 
steed  wore  a  luxuriant  growth  of  white 
hair  which  curled  and  snarled  at  will, 
untroubled  by  comb  or  brush.  Her 
left  ear  was  split  almost  down  to  her 
head  and  she  had  but  one  good  eye.  I 
hunted  on  many  horses  during  my  so- 
journ in  this  far  land,  but  never  on 
a  better  than  my  shaggy,  split-eared, 
one-eyed  Whitey. 

The  country  over  which  we  hunted 
contained  no  hills,  trees  or  water ;  no 
fences,  ditches  or  walls,  but  was  irregu- 
larly cut  up  by  gullies  and  steep-sided 
ravines.  The  only  vegetation  was  clumps 
of  thorny  bushes  and  a  little  grass.  The 
extremely  loose  soil  was  composed  of 
sand,  loam  and  countless  oyster  shells. 
Its  general  appearance  certainly  sus- 
tained the  opinion  of  the  immortal 
Darwin  that  this  part  of  the  world  has 
been  terra  Jirma  for  little  more  than  > 
two  thousand  years.  L^'g't'zed  by  vjvjw^i^ 
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It  was  but  a  short  ride  through  a  few 
ravines  and  over  a  hillock  or  two  till  we 
started  a  fox,  and  then  away  we  sped. 

I  am  a  fair  rough  rider,  but  unfortu- 
nately was  not  accustomed  to  Patago- 
nian  methods.  I  tried  to  run  straight 
after  the  game  and  to  jump  the  one- 
eyed  mare  over  the  bushes,  but  she  only 
crashed  through  them,  and  soon  her 
white  legs  were  red  with  her  own  blood, 
while  my  clothing  was  sadly  torn,  and 
my  cuticle  showed  many  a  scratch  and 
scrape.  Presently  the  bit  of  cord  which 
composed  my  reins  broke,  and  my  white 
steed  proceeded  to  initiate  me  into  her 
native  mode  of  hunting.  These  In- 
dian horses  need  but  to  see  the  object 
of  the  chase,  and  they  rush  after  it  with 
the  impetuosity  of  somanv  dogs,  appar- 
entlv  as  much  interested  in  the  race 
as  their  riders. 

We  dodged  in  an  amazing  fashion 
around  all  obstacles,  the  mare  turning 
short,  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the 
left  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  some- 
times pivotmg  on  her  hind  legs  through 
an  arc  of  almost  sixty  degrees.  Though 
I  was  totally  unused  to  such  work  I  had 
no  choice^  for  my  reins  were  gone.  As 
I  was  without  stirrups,  it  required  a 
tight  grip,  careful  poise  and  instant 
response  to  unexpected  twists  to  avoid 
bein^  thrown  headlong.  The  mad  race 
continued  for  perhaps  five  minutes, when 
finally  the  mare,  bridleless,  and  with 
the  alleged  saddle  turned  under  her 
belly,  carried  me  to  the  dogs  just  as 
they  ran  up  to  their  fox.  The  last  few 
rods  of  the  ride  I  covered  with  only 
one  leg  over  her  back  and  with  my 
hand  fast  gripping  her  tangled  mane. 

When  she  stopped  I  landed  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  among  dogs  and  fox,  and 
had  barely  time  to  get  clear  of  a 
crowd  of  wild  Welsh  lads  who  came 
charging  down  in  a  confused  mass  upon 
me,  yelling  like  demons  and  pulling 
and  tearing  at  each  other  and  each 
others*  horses.  I  am  alive  to  tell  the 
tale,  but  I  have  had  a  six-minute  les- 
son in  riding  I  never  forgot.  From 
that  day  hunting  a  la  Pehuelche  Indian 
offered  not  the  slightest  difiiculty. 

After  I  had  made  a  new  bridle  we 
continued  the  hunt  and  captured  five 
hares  and  three  foxes  that  afternoon. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  manner 
of  running  down  these  two  creatures, 
and  one  affords  just  as  much  sport  as 
the  other.    The  flesh  of  the  hare  is  dry. 


Two  or  three  miles  beyond  the  river 
the  country,  which  is  more  open  and 
level  and  less  cut  up,  forms  favorite 
haunts  for  ostriches  and  guanacos. 
These  are  either  stalked  or  run  down 
with  horses  and  dogs.  Of  course  any 
good  rider  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
latter  method  is  far  preferable.  A 
gaucho  is  an  invaluable  companion,  for 
a  party  may  be  out  for  several  days  and 
only  the  experienced  plainsman  can 
find  a  drop  of  water  in  that  desolate 
region- 

The  gaucho  will  find  a  mud  puddle 
which  has  stood  since  the  last  rain  in 
some  remote  comer  where  no  one  else 
would  think  of  looking.  Should  he 
come  to  one  which  is  dried  up  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  ride  on  to  the  next, 
trusting  to  find  water  there.  This  ne- 
cessitates tremendous  rides  to  escape  a 
terrible  death,  and  renders  it  imperativt 
to  have  several  horses  in  order  to 
change  mounts  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  sections  of  the  wateriest 
country  where  even  the  most  experi- 
enced camp  men  hesitate  to  venture. 
Not  infrequently,  when  the  risk  is  takep, 
a  skeleton  bears  silent  witness  to  the 
hardihood  of  the  adventure. 

The  immense  quantity  of  vapor 
brought  from  the  boundless  expanse  of 
the  South  Pacific  by  the  prevailing 
winds  of  these  latituaes  is  stopped  by 
the  Cordilleras,  which  run  parallel  to 
the  west  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  flows 
back  whence  it  came.  This  make$  the 
west  coast  so  moist  as  to  be  scarcely 
habitable,  and  leaves  the  eastern  shores 
so  dry  that  one  must  keep  close  by  the 
rivers.  From  the  Negro  to  the  Santa 
Cruz  rivers  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pata- 
gonia, a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles 
or  thereabout,  there  is  not  an  average 
yearly  rainfall  of  seven  inches,  and 
parts  of  this  tract  have  much  Jess.  The 
reservoirs,  accordingly,  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  and  at  best  they  are  literally  mud 
puddles  where  horses,  dogs  and  men 
are  on  an  equal  footing.  At  a  few 
well-known  points  between  rivers  there 
are  wells  and  even  tiny  streams — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  Spanish 
settlement  abandoned  long  since,  and 
on  the  Valdez  Peninsula,  where  a  small 
colony  of  Spaniards  was  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  last  century.  Again, 
not  far  from  Ninfas  Point,  on  the  south 
side  of  New  Bay  bet wg^^^e^^^^c^ 
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and  the  Chubut,  are  wells  where  the 
whalers  and  sealers  of  these  parts  were 
used  to  water  ship  in  days  gone  by. 
To  the  westward,  on  the  same  shore  of 
New  Bay,  the  Argentine  Government 
once  tried  to  strike  water  by  driving, 
but  gave  it  up  at  the  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred metres.  South  of  the  Chubut, 
at  Atlas  Point,  there  are  also  wells,  but 
along  the  coast  there  are  not  many 
more  watering  spots  except  at  the  rivers. 
Inland  are  a  few  lakes.  The  mud  pud- 
dles give  the  main  supply. 

We  slept  one  night  on  a  bed  of  sand, 
loam  and  calcareous  matter,  with  in- 
numerable fleas  springing  over  us.  I 
have  sojourned  on  the  coast  of  the  Bra- 
zilian province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
where  the  soil  is  composed  of  nought 
but  fine,  white,  dry  sand,  and  yet  even 
there  the  fleas,  thick  as  they  are,  can- 
not approach  in  numbers  those  of  the 
eastern  side  of  middle  Patagonia. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  ready 
for  the  chase.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
trast the  gaucho's  saddle  e^ear  with  the 
slender  outfits  of  the  Welshmen.  He 
first  puts  on  the  horse's  back  two  pieces 
of  wood,  about  twenty  inches  long,  that 
fit  into  the  hollows  by  the  horse's  back- 
bone. They  are  held  together  by  thongs 
and  bound  down  by  a  surcingle.  Over 
these  he  puts  blankets  and  skins  to  a 
number  seemingly  limited  only  by  his 
wealth.  There  may  be  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten,  and  over  this  mass  he  passes 
another  broad  surcingle.  On  top  of  the 
whole  he  sits,  rather  than  straddles,  not 
altogether  unlike  the  manner  in  which 
one  sits  on  a  camel's  back.  At  night 
his  saddle  is  unstrapped  and  becomes 
his  bed. 

When  we  were  all  in  the  saddle — or 
its  substitute — we  spread  out  somewhat 
and  moved  obliquely  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  where,  we  conjectured,  our 
game  had  been  to  drink.  Before  long 
we  sighted  two  guanacos  on  their  way 
back  to  the  camp  to  graze.  The  dogs 
and  horses  saw  them  too,  and  we  were 
off.  It  was  a  straight-away  gallop,  our 
horses  straining  every  nerve  and  mus- 
cle to  the  utmost.  We  lost  sight  of  the 
fleet  creatures,  but  descried  them  again 
from  a  slight  elevation  running  in  an- 
other direction.  We  were  thus  able  to 
ride  over  a  shorter  leg  of  the  triangle 
than  the  one  they  traversed.  Presently 
we  succeeded  in  coming  well  up  on  the 
fleeing  animals.    But  again  they  drew 


away,  and  again  we  headed  them  off  by 

foing  down  the  steep  side  of  a  ravine, 
[ere  the  horses  had  little  foothold. 
The  loose  soil  slid  from  under  their 
feet  so  rapidly  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  locomotion  of  their 
own.  With  legs  spread  out  and  the 
riders  leaning  well  toward  the  hillside 
to  assist  in  maintaining  an  upright  po- 
sition they  reached  the  bottom  as  part 
of  a  small  avalanche.  By  maneuvers 
of  this  character  we  gained  ground  on 
the  much  fatigued  game,  and,  though 
our  horses  were  blown,  we  at  last  over- 
hauled the  pair.  A  moment  later  first 
one  and  then  another  native  swung  the 
fatal  bolas.  The  animals  fell  with  their 
legs  bound  fast,  and  the  long,  exhaust- 
ing chase  ended. 

The  bolas  is  a  peculiar  weapon. 
Heavy  balls,  half  as  large  as  one's  nsts, 
are  fastened  one  to  either  end  of  a 
leather  thong.  Sometimes  the  bolas 
has  three  balls — two  lighter  ones  at- 
tached one  to  either  end  of  a  short 
thong  and  a  heavier  ball  to  one  end  of 
a  longer  thong,  the  other  end  of  which 
joins  the  middle  of  the  shorter  thong. 
When  sufficient  impetus  has  been 
gained  by  whirling  these  balls  about 
the  head  they  are  let  go  to  twine  about 
the  legs  of  whatever  they  may  have 
been  properly  directed  at. 

Whoever  desires  to  experiment  with 
these  weapons  would  do  well  to  ride  a 
horse  that  will  keep  his  head  down  and 
out  of  the  way.  For  his  own  sake  he 
would  act  wisely  in  practising  on  foot 
for  a  time,  since  his  first  attempts  are 
apt  to  involve  him  very  much. 

The  speed  and  wind  of  the  guanaco 
give  him  a  fair  chance  to  escape  the 
horses  and  dogs.  This  lends  great  zest 
and  spirit  to  the  sport. 

Guanacos  are  easily  domesticated,  and 
grow  so  tame  as  to  become  nuisances. 
They  persist  in  following  you  about, 
treading  right  on  your  heels  and  nosing 
in  your  pockets.  If  repulsed  they  get 
angry  and  spit  at  you.  Their  saliva  is 
strongly  acid,  and  if  not  washed  off  will 
bum  the  skin!  If  it  should  chance  to 
lodge  on  a  scratch  or  in  an  eye  it  may 
cause  great  irritation  and  soreness.  The 
skins  of  the  kids  make  beautiful  and 
soft  rugs,  but  as  they  are  very  small 
many  of  them  are  required.  The  In- 
dians dye  the  imder  sides  of  the  skins 
with  dull  colors,  which  they  obtain  from 
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can  tell  by  the  style  of  the  dyeing  from 
what  tribe  the  rug  came.  The  skins  of 
the  grown  animals  are  not  desirable  in 
rugs,  but  from  the  fleece  or  fur  the  na- 
tives weave  a  rough  mat,  very  similar 
in  workmanship  to  what  sailors  call  a 
sword  mat. 

The  hunting  of  the  ostrich — a  bird  by 
no  means  as  large  as  the  African  species 
— is  conducted  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  guanaco  hunting,  and  is 
equally  exciting.  An  ostrich,  when 
thrown  by  the  bolas,  exhausted  or 
wounded,  will  often  struggle  onward, 
endeavoring  to  work  its  head  into  a 
bush,  a  sand  heap  or  whatever  offers 
apparent  protection.  It  is  an  instinctive 
action,  which  may  be  observed  in  a 
barnyard  fowl  if  chased  about  an  en- 
closure until  incapable  of  running  fur- 
ther. Birds,  almost  without  exception, 
become  light-headed  and  foolish  if 
heated,  frightened  and  excited. 

The  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  though 
fair,  are  by  no  means  as  valuable  as 
those  of  the  African  bird.  The  skin  of 
his  neck  is  very  tough,  and  is  much  af- 
fected for  tobacco  pouches. 

While  returning  one  day  from  a  hunt- 
ing excursion  we  captured  a  fox  before 
the  dogs  had  done  more  than  bite 
through  one  of  his  flanks.  I  carried 
him  for  a  time  holding  him  firmly  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  then  turned 
him  over  to  a  Welsh  lad  who  handled 
the  little  beast  less  cautiously.  The  fox 
rewarded  the  trust  thus  reposed  in  him 
by  biting  the  end  of  the  Welshman's 
nose  off.  I  had  great  trouble  in  dress- 
ing the  creature's  wound,  but  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  this  each  day  until  it 
healed.  Subsequently  he  was  allowed 
to  run  about  my  schooner  at  will,  but 
his  propensities  were  always  mischievous 
and  destructive.  I  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  a  few  missiles  convenient  to  my 
bed  and  when  he  entered  my  room  at 
night  his  attention  was  forcibly  directed 
to  their  presence.  If  I  failed  to  hear 
him  he  would  cut  up  my  clothing  and  on 
one  occasion  chewed  up  a  Panama  hat, 
a  pair  of  cuffs,  a  shirt  and  a  collar.  I 
kept  the  little  animal  until  one  wild 
night  in  the  Parana  River  about  seven 
months  later  he  disappeared,  how,  I 
never  knew. 

Ducks  and  geese  abound  on  the  river 
and  along  the  sea-coast.  Further  back 
where  there  are  lakes  remote  from  the 
habitations    of    man    they  are    almost 


innumerable,  and  shooting  them  is 
tame  sport.  Here  too  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  feathered  fowls,  the  flaming  flam- 
ingo, may  be  seen  in  all  its  glory.  No 
more  dazzlingly  brilliant  sight  can  be  im- 
agined than  a  flock  of  these  birds  rising 
from  the  dreary  landscape  and  crossing 
the  face  of  the  setting  sun,  their  crimson 
plumage  glittering  in  the  fire  of  its  last 
rays. 

Colonies  of  penguins  flourish  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  there  was  at  one  time 
a  French  company  on  Lobos  Island  en- 
gaged in  capturing  the  birds  for  their 
oil  and  also  for  their  skins,  which  are 
thicker  and  tougher  than  the  skins  of 
our  loonSj  and,  being  heavily  feathered, 
form  lovely  cushion  covers.  He  who 
hears  for  the  first  time  by  night  the  cry 
of  a  penguin  as  it  floats  on  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  cannot  fail  to  be  startled  by 
its  striking  similarity  to  the  cry  of  a 
human  infant. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia  are  a 
number  of  seal  rookeries,  and  though  the 
Argentine  Government  has  forbidden 
seal  killing  except  by  special  permission, 
more  or  less  poaching  is  carried  on. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  armadillo 
family  are  to  be  encoimtered  through- 
out the  camp.  They  are  tortoise-like  in 
general  appearance,  but  in  their  move- 
ments excessively  un tortoise-like.  When 
pursued  they  di^  holes  in  the  ground 
so  quickly  that  if  they  have  but  half  a 
minute  their  escape  is  almost  certain. 
I  once  came  so  suddenly  upon  one  of  the 
odd  little  things  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  burrowing.  I  tried  to  put  my 
foot  upon  him,  but  he  was  not  under- 
neath. I  essayed  again  and  again  to 
tread  on  him,  with  the  same  result. 
I  jumped  about  like  one  possessed, 
scratched  and  bruised  myself  in  the 
bushes,  lost  my  hat  and  tore  my  shirt 
and  coat  off.  I  put  my  foot  down  hard 
at  least  seventy- five  times  just  exactly 
where  that  little  beast  should  have  been, 
and  finally  captured  him  by  falling  full 
length  on  his  jointed  armor.  He  makes 
excellent  eating,  and  in  Brazil,  where  he 
is  called  the  "tattoo,"  his  flesh  is  much 
prized. 

It  is  said  that  whoever  drinks  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mexican  Rio  Grande  in 
youth  will  return  to  drink  again  ere  the 
close  of  life.  Be  this  as  it  may  I  know 
that  he  who  tarries  long  under  the  south- 
ern cross,  on  those  Patagonian  shores 
washed  by  the  South  Atlantic,  will  ne' 
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let  its  memories  gjow  dim.  There  is  a 
fascination  that  cannot  be  described  or 
accounted  for  in  that  lonely  and  deso- 
late region.  Here  are  no  Irish  hunters 
to  bestride,  no  dapper  saddles,  no  five- 
barred  gates  to  take  nor  planted  ground 


to  ride  over,  no  dress-coats  and  elabo- 
rate toilets  at  dinner  when  the  chase  is 
done  ;  but  for  genuine  and  exhilarating 
sport  give  me  Patagonian  game,  a  Pata- 
gonian  field  and  my  shaggy,  one-eyed, 
split-eared  Whitey. 


IN   THE   LAND   OF   THE   BREAD-FRUITS. 

•*  In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land, 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon, 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hatn  a  weary  dream." — Byron. 

I  HE  island  of  Upolu,  in  the  Samoan  group,  is  considered  by 
many  travelers  to  rank  next  to  the  far  famed  Tahiti  in 
point  of  beauty,  and  some  claim  that  it  fully  equals  it  in 
every  respect.  Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
spot  more  beautiful  in  tropical  scenery  and  vegetation,  or 
one  having  a  more  delightful  and  equable  climate.  Through- 
out the  year  day  and  night  are  equally  enjoyable,  whether 
in  or  out  of  doors,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  months 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  mornings  and  even- 
ings are  deliciously  cool  and  clear,  and  there  are  no  swel- 
tering, suffocating  nights,  during  which  sleep  is  impossible. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  easy,  careless,  every  day  life 
of  the  Samoans,  so  free  from  all  conventionalities.  Day 
after  day  swiftly  passes  amid  scenes  that  lull  and  soothe 
the  senses,  stifling  all  ambition.  The  very  air  and  trees 
breathe  and  whisper  seduction.  People  linger  here  con- 
tented, "  Eating  the  Lotus  day  by  day."  No  wonder  that 
the  Samoan  is  indolent ;  who  would  not  be  in  a  country 
where  Nature  is  so  prodigal  that  it  needs  but  the  stretching  forth  of  the  hand  to 
pluck  all  that  is  needful  to  sustain  life  and  afford  comfort  ?  The  fertile  soil  would 
support  many  times  the  present  number  of  people  with  very  lit||fe^^li^\^\_jviv! 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  character- 
istics in  Samoan  life  is  the  taupou — 
great  lady — of  the  village,  who  is  the 
virgin  daughter  of  the  ruling  chief.  If 
he  has  no  daughter,  he  may  adopt  one 
from  some  branch  of  the  family,  the 
selection  being  made  by  the  women  of 
the  village.  On  being  raised  to  this 
dignity,  the  maid,  as  she  is  called, 
leaves  her  father's  house  and  occupies 
the  faletele^ — great  house — surrounded 
by  young  girls  who  are  the  cast-off 
mistresses  of  the  **  flash  chiefs."  Here 
she  holds  her  court,  commanding,  in  a 
social  way,  the  entire  village.  Here, 
also,  she  entertains  traveling  parties, 
who  are  always  at  liberty  to  occupy  the 
faletele  in  any  village  at  which  they 
may  stay  over  night.  She  is  supposed 
to  have  an  eye  to  their  wants,  but 
visitors  usually  bring  food  and  do 
their  own  cooking  Supported  by  the 
boys,  girls  and  children  of  the  village, 
she  heads  a  procession  dressed  in  their 
finest  wearing  apparel.  Each  one  car- 
ries in  the  hand  some  article  of  food, 
which  is  placed  on  the  ground  before  the 
guest  house.  It  might  be  well  to  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fair  sex  in  other 
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countries  who  object  to  kitchen  drudg- 
er>%  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
cooking  in  Samoa  is  done  by  the  men. 
Considering  the  loose  morals 
of  the  Samoans,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  temptation  to  run  away, 
rir  bolt  into  the  bush  with  some 
fast  young  man,  should  fre- 
quently prove  too  great.  In 
Samoa  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  virtue.  The 
maid  is  constantly  at- 
tended by  some  of  the 
female  members  of  her 
family,  or  of  the  village, 
and  never  knows  a  mo- 
ment's privacy.  More- 
over, a  system  of  the 
most  degrading  per- 
sonal espionage  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  old  wo- 
men, to  satisfy  all  sus- 
picious doubts.  Even 
this,  however,  does  not 
always  succeed  in  pre- 
venting the  maid  from 
eloping,  and  often  the 
rumor  flies  around  that 
the  great  lady  of  a  cer- 
tain village  has  avaga'd 
—left  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.      When  this 
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once  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
young  man  is  related  in  any  way  to  the 
.  family.  If  he  is  related,  as  happens 
frequently  —  relationship  being  ex- 
tremely tangled  up — the  girl  is  brought 
home  and  given  a  hard  beating.  Should 
no  relationship  exist  she  cannot  be 
brought  back,  and  a  new  maid  is  in- 
stalled in  her  place. 
This  method  of 
elopement  is  often 
employed  in  Samoa 
by  unsuccessful 
suitors,  to  whom 
the  family  strongly 
object,  to  enforce 
their  consent  to  a 
marriage.  The 
daughter  of  a  high 
chief  and  of  a 
mother  who  is  also 
of  distinguished 
rank  holds  a  very 
high  position.  She 
will  bring  to  her 
husband,  moreover, 
many  "fine  mats" 
— ie  to^a — so  called 
in  distmction  to  the 
common  mats  of 
coarse  texture.  No 
one  but  a  very  high 
chief  may  secure 
this  prize.  The 
courting  will  neces- 
sitate several  visits, 
accompanied  each 
time  by  increasing 
numbers  of  pigs  as 
presents.  The  first 
time  the  suitor  pays 
court  he  is  told,  af- 
ter being  entertain- 
ed several  days, 
that  he  had  better 
return  and  they  Will 
consider  the  propo- 
sition. On  the  next 
visit  he  will  find 
they  have  not  yet 
fully  decided  the 
question,  and  it  may  require  several 
more  visits,  provided  there  is  a  prospect 
of  the  continuance  of  the  presents  of 
pork,  before  the  family  give  a  final  an- 
swer. If  satisfied  with  the  wooer,  the 
marriage  is  arranged ;  if  not,  he  is  in- 
formed that  all  negotiations  are  at  an 
end.  It  may  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  family  not  to  consent  to  such  propo- 
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sition  from  the  very  start,  but  to  turn 
off  the  young  man  at  once  would  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  all  the  pigs. 

The  tanpou  has  no  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  choosing  a  husband.  The  family 
make  all  the  arrangements  and  she  con- 
sents. On  an  appointed  day  the  be- 
trothed and  their  friends  meet  and  the 
wedding  takes  place  in  public,  an  inter- 
change of  presents 
constituting  a  legal 
ceremony.  The 
bridegroom  and 
his  friends  bring 
pigs,  food  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and 
articles  of  foreign 
manufacture.  The 
bride  and  her  fam- 
ily furnish  fine 
mats  and  siapo — 
native  cloth  made 
of  the  bark  of  the 
paper-  mulberry — 
together  with  fans 
and  articles  of  na- 
tive production. 
The  marriage,  be- 
ing thus  consum- 
mated, is  followed 
by  some  peculiar 
exhibitions  of  Sa- 
moan  pleasantry, 
and  the  affair  is 
concluded  with  a 
great  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  fine 
mats  received  of 
the  bride  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the 
husband's  family 
and  friends,  and 
become  a  bone  of 
contention. 

In  Samoa,  it  is 
not  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  it  is  the 
love  of  the  fine  mat 
— ie  toga.  There 
are  only  three  things  that  have  power 
to  attract  and  occupy  fully  the  male  Sa- 
moan  mind,  and  the  degree  of  attractive- 
ness is  represented  by  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  given :  fine  mats,  pigs, 
women.  For  the  first  they  will,  and  do, 
sacrifice  the  others,  as  well  as  every 
consideration  of  honor  and  feeling. 
The  males  all  are,,^f^9%(^§l§^^Je 
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from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  About  the 
body  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs  the 
designs  are  very  unique  and  intricate, 
being  laid  out  in  filigree  patterns.  The 
outside  of  the  thighs  down  to  the  knees 
are  in  solid  color. 

Only  a  few  families  on  the  group  are 
permitted  to  practice  the  art  of  tatooing, 
the  profession  being  entailed.  They  are 
called  carpenters,  or  sometimes  tailors, 
and  several  months  are  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  these  close-fitting  gar- 
ments. Only  a  small  portion  of  the  body 
can  be  operated  on  at  one  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  torture  it  causes.  The  tools 
used  for  operating  are  made  from  hu- 
man bones,  and  vary  in  size  from  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
width,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 
One  end  is  cut  to  leave  a  row  of  sharp 
points  like  a  fine-tooth  comb,  the  oppo- 
site end  bemg  fastened  to  a  handle  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil,  eight  or  ten  inches 
long.  This  is  held  in  one  hand  so  that 
the  Doints  nearly  touch  the  flesh,  and 
struck  with  a  light  stick  driving  the 
sharp  teeth  into  the  flesh  and  bringing 
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blood  to  the  surface.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  sufferer  has  to  be  treated  in 
this  manner.  India  ink  is  not  used. 
To  obtain  the  coloring  matter  the  nuts 
of  the  candle-nut  tree  are  burned,  the 
soot  collected  and  mixed  with  oil,  form- 
ing a  paste.  During  the  time  the  op- 
eration is  in  progress,  the  laborers  are 
fed  by  the  family  of  the  victim  in  addi- 
tion to  being  paid  for  their  work.  It 
proves  to  be  an  expensive  luxury,  but 
as  the  males  are  not  considered  to  have 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  are  denied  the 
privileges  of  manhood  until  tatooed  (no 
matter  how  old  they  may  be)  the  boys 
are  all  anxious  to  have  the  agony  over 
as  soon  as  possible.  Generally  two  or 
more  are  operated  on  at  one  time  for 
the  sake  of  companionship  in  misery. 
Ordinarily  this  occurs  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen.  I  have  often  seen 
them  limping  about  the  villages  in  the 
most  diminutive  costumes,  canying 
their  draperies  in  their  hands,  unable  to 
endure  the  contact  of  even  the  light 
loose  cotton  cloth  over  their  festered 
body  and  limbs.  The  women  are  some- 
times tatooed,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent, 
small  designs  on  the  limbs  and  their 
names  painted  on  their  arms  being  gen- 
erally the  limit. 

The  better  class  of  Samoan  houses  areT^ 
built  of  the  wood  of  tHii'te-ead-fruit  tre^^^ 
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They  vary  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  rest  on  a  circle  of 
posts  three  or  four  feet  apart  and  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  height.  Great  posts 
or  columns  rising  from  the  ground  in 
the  center  of  the  circle  reach  to  and 
sustain  the  conical  roof,  which  looks 
like  an  immense  bee-hive.  These  roofs 
are  built  in  four  sections — two  sides  and 
two  ends.  They  are  so  fastened  together 
that  they  can  be  disconnected,  taken 
apart  and  transferred  to  some  other  lo- 
cality. They  are,  in  fact,  sometimes 
given  as  presents  and  are  taken  down 
and  moved  away. 

The  houses  are  not  always  circular 
but  are  frequently  oblong,  with  round 
ends.  The  two  sides  are  built  first. 
The  stagings  for  this  purpose  are  erected 
within,  and  extend  to  the  top  and  cen- 
ter, all  the  work  being  done  from  the 
inside.  The  whole  frame- work  rests  on 
the  circle  of  posts.  Cross-pieces  and 
braces  fastened  to  the  center  posts  high 
up  in  the  dome  strengthen  and  stay  the 
sides.  When  the  center  is  completed 
the  ends  are  built  and  finished  one  at  a 
time.  The  entire  framework  of  the 
roof  consists  of  long,  narrow,  spliced 
ribs.  These  are  one  inch  in  width,  and 
placed  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
apart,  reaching  from  the  center  down  to 
the  posts.  Girders  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  rounded  and  dovetailed  to 
make  a  continuous  rod  fitting  the  curve 
of  the  roof,  brace  the  entire  frame- 
work. Before  the  thatch  is  laid  on,  this 
framework  has  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  cage.  Not  a  nail  is  used  in  build- 
ing, every  part  being  fastened  by  sinnet 
(cord  and  rope  made  from  fiber  of  co- 
coanut  husk).  When  completed  the 
inside  presents  a  very  unique  and  pleas- 
ing appearance,  especially  so  if  the 
narrow  ribs  are  arranged,  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  in  alternate  colors — a  num- 
ber of  light  ones  and  then  the  same 
number  of  dark.  The  regularity, 
smoothness  and  finish  of  the  design  is 
something  wonderful,  when  the  crudity 
of  the  implements  used  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  only  tools  used  in  constructing 
are  a  small  adze  made  from  a  hatchet 
head,  or  flat  thin  piece  of  strap  iron  fit- 
ted to  a  handle ;  a  hatchet,  a  saw  and  a 
plane.  The  saw  and  plane  are  recent 
acquisitions. 

The  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane  are  used 
for   thatch.     These   are   stripped   from 


the  cane  and  sewed  to  slender  reeds  five 
or  six  feet  long.  The  needle  is  the 
small  rib  of  the  cocoanut  leaflet  and  the 
thread  is  the  fiber  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  fau  tree.  This  work  is  done  by  the 
women,  fifty  or  sixty  reeds  constituting 
a  day's  work.  Several  thousand  are  re- 
quired for  one  roof,  but  when  once 
thatched  the  roof  will  not  have  to  be 
renewed  for  about  seven  years.  Cocoa- 
nut  leaves  are  sometimes  used  on  com- 
mon houses,  but  they  only  last  a  short 
time,  and  are  not  so  good.  A  thatch 
roof  is  much  cooler  than  a  shingle  or 
iron  one.  It  is  perfectly  water-tight, 
though  in  a  gale  of  wind  it  is  sometimes 
blown  up  from  the  frame  work,  letting 
in  the  rain,  unless  anchored  down  by 
hanging  heav}%  green  cocoanut  leaves 
over  it. 

The  open  space  from  the  eaves  to  the 
ground  can  be  left  open  or  closed  by 
means  of  screens  or  blinds  made  of 
woven  cocoanut  leaves.  These  aiv  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  droppea  any 
distance,  on  any  or  all  sides  of  the  house. 
Inside  the  house  the  ground  is  raised 
ten  or  twelve  inches  to  form  a  floor  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  small  pebbles. 

A  shallow  hole  is  scoQped  out  each 
side  of  the  center-posts  and  lined  with 
stones  to  form  a  fire-place,  in  which  a 
small  flame  is  kept  burning  at  night  for 
the  purpose  of  light  and  occasionally  to 
temper  the  chill  air. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  coarse,  co- 
coanut leaf  mats,  on  top  of  which  are 
spread  ordinary  floor  mats,  made  from 
the  pandanus  leaves.  These  houses 
when  well  constructed  will  last  fifty 
years. 

No  stipulated  price  is  paid  to  the  car- 
penters. The  amount  of  compensation 
for  labor  performed  is  left  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  owner.  As  a  rule  he  does 
not  wish  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  parsi- 
mony and  he  will  pay  a  sufficient  amount 
to  avoid  any  difficulties  with  the  con- 
tractors. The  amount  and  kind  of  pay- 
ment is  made  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  many  fireside  councils  of  the 
family.  The  principal  portion  is  made 
when  the  house  is  completed  with  the 
exception  of  one  end.  Then  if  the 
amount  does  not  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  carpenters  they  strike,  and 
leave  the  house  in  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion. No  other  carpenters  will  finish  the 
job,  as  it  is  one  of  their  trade  rules  never 
to  finish  a  house  pajillyciepmpleted  h^ 
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others.  A  house  left  with  one  end  open 
for  any  great  length  of  time  denotes  the 
existence  of  a  disagreement  in  regard  to 
remuneration  between  carpenters  and 
owner.  The  latter  eventually  satisfies 
all  demands  ( to  escape  the  finger  of 
scorn),  and  the  former  then  return  and 
complete  their  work. 

House  building  is  an  expensive  affair, 
for  the  carpenters  must  be  fed  as  long 
as  the  construction  continues,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  paid  in  money  and  other 
valuables.  They  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  no  matter  whether  the  family  has 
to  go  on  short  rations  or  not.  As  there 
are  eight  or  ten  people  working  on  a 
house  at  one  time  for  several  months 
the  expense  is  considerable.  The  pay- 
ment is  made  in  fine  mats,  siapo^ 
money  and  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
six  or  seven  himdred,  or  in  some  in- 
stances even  one  thousand  dollars. 

There  exists  no  regularity  in  laying 
out  a  village,  the  houses  being  scat- 
tered abou^  surrounding  the   malae — 
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square — according    to    the    individual 
fancy  of  the  owner. 

The  household  equipage  consists  of  a 
camphor-wood  chest,  several  cocoanut- 
shell  water  vessels,  rolls  of  mats  and 
siapoy  an  improved  modern  rifle,  occa- 
sionally a  saddle,  canoe  paddles  and 
other  articles.  At  night  sleeping  mats 
of  finer  quality  are  spread  over  the 
coarse  ones,  all  the  family  and  guests 
occupjring  one  room  in  common,  men^ 
women  and  children  commingled.  A 
long  piece  of  bamboo  several  mches  in 
diameter,  raised  several  inches  from  the 
floor  by  small  wooden  standards,  forms 
a  pillow  on  the  principle  of  that  used  by 
the  Japanese.  This  pillow  extends  the 
length  of  the  house,  and  the  slumbering 
forms  are  sandwiched  along  its  entire 
lencfth.  The  bodies  diverge  from  it  in 
both  directions,  but  the  heads  are 
drawn  together  as  though  attracted  by 
a  magnet  Occasionally  screens  made 
of  cloth  or  cotton  are  suspended  from 
lines  stretched  from  post  to  post,  divid- 
ing the  room  into  several  compartments. 
F.  M.  Turner. 
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©UTWARD  bound !  the  blue  waves 
sparkle. 
Wind-swept,  beautiful  and  bright : 
Speeds  the  good  ship,  proudly  onward. 
Like  a  bird,  beyond  our  sight ! 

Outward  bound  !  how  much  of  gladness, 
Now  in  many  a  life  is  stirred  ; 

Joyful  hopes,  bright  dreams  awaken 
Music-echoes  in  the  word  ! 

Yet  far  other,  deeper  echoes 
Thrill  within  the  lonely  heart. 

With  a  wilder,  stranger  cadence  ; — 
"Outward  bound?**    it   means,   to 
part ! 

Parting — parting  !  yet  God  ruleth 
O'er  the  raging  of  the  wave, — 

He  who  walked  upon  the  waters. 
Still  is  strong,  to  help  and  save. 


White-winged  thoughts,  like  sea-gulls, 
follow. 

Oh  !  how  swiftly !  o'er  the  deep  ; 
Prayer,  and  hope,  and  longing  tender, 

Round  the  ship,  their  vigil  keep. 

Out  at  sea !  and  evening  shadows 
O'er  the  wave,  steal  silently ; 

With  what  peace,  and  calm,  and  beauty, 
Night  is  falling, — out  at  sea. 

Outward  bound — the  solemn  surges 
Chant,  in  mighty  under-tone, — 

There's  a  voice,  upon  the  midnight, 
Speaking  to  each  heart,  alone. 

Onward  !  for  the  Old  World  beckons, — 
Mountain  heights,  cloud- veiled,  snow- 
crowned  : 
Storied  forest,  lake,  and  valley. 
All  are  calling — '•^  outward  bound  I  ** 

Martha  E,  Pettus. 
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A  WOMAN  IN  CAMP. 


BY    MARY    R.    SHIPMAN    ANDREWS. 
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A  RAILROAD 
has  come  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  me 
and  my  quiet 
little  Adirondack 
lake.  It  is  lost  to 
me  forever.  It 
was  there  that  I 
learned  the  charm 
of  being  **  loose 
and  free."  There 
I  have  sat  under 
the  trees  by  a  bark 
table  while  my 
own  catch  of  trout 
sputtered  over  the 
birch  logs.  I  have 
listened  to  the 
hour-bird's  sing- 
ing, and  to  the 
I  guide  cheerfully 
swearing  at  the 
eatables,  the  pun- 
kies,  or  at  any- 
thing else  that  struck  his  fancy.  I 
have  gathered  with  the  others  around 
half  a  cord  of  blazing  logs  in  the  even- 
ing and  listened  while  the  guide  told 
stories  of  his  woodcraft.  I  have  after- 
ward laid  my  head  with  delicious  sleepi- 
ness upon  balsam  boughs  —  not  less 
aromatic  for  the  green  caterpillars  and 
the  mosquitoes  that  I  knew  were  in  them 
— and  have  gone  off  to  dreamland  to  the 
sound  of  the  crackling  fire  and  the  wind 
in  the  pine-trees.  I  have  done  these 
things  and  a  thousand  others  as  pleasant 
in  the  doing  ;  and  only  those  who  know 
as  I  know  the  secrets  that  the  forest 
tells  to  its  friends  can  understand  the 
homesickness  I  feel  when  I  realize  that 
a  railroad  has  come  between  me  and  my 
lake  forever. 

What  I  write  here  is  the  obituary  of 
a  friend,  and  it  ever  shall  linger  when 
that  life  it  records  has  become  a  vague 
memory.  And  I  shall  put  my  memories 
in  print  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not 
know  that  any  strong,  healthy  woman  can 
camp  and  do  her  fair  share  of  the  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  tramping,  and  ask  no 
odds  of  the  men. 

Every  year,  about  the  first  of  August, 
my    husband  and  I   left  the   city.      A 


day's  journey  by  rail  and  wagon 
brought  us  to  "  Number  Four,"  a  woods 
hotel  where  perhaps  a  hundred  people 
spend  the  summer.  After  a  night's 
sleep — sound  sleep,  with  the  delicious 
mountain  air  quieting  every  nerve — we 
put  on  our  regimentals  and  started  on 
a  walk  of  eleven  miles  to  the  next  sta- 
tion, Stillwater,  over  an  ideally  bad 
road.  We  might  have  gone  in  the 
wag-on  that  carried  our  traps  and  pro- 
visions, but  that  was  rather  harder  than 
walking. 

At  Stillwater  we  had  a  mid-day  din- 
ner, and  then  Henry,  our  guide,  put  our 
"  duffle  "  into  the  boats  and  we  were 
presently  afloat.  I  generally  took  the 
first  row — and  when  the  oars  dipped 
into  the  black  water  after  a  whole  year 
of  silence  the  first  few  strokes  were 
electric. 

We  wound  slowly  up  the  narrow  river, 
and  when  the  eleven  miles'  row  was 
finished  and  we  turned  into  the  small 
bay,  overhung  with  pines,  where  the 
carry  to  Loon  Lake  begins,  Henry  had 
already  taken  the  luggage  and  his  boat 
across  and  was  waiting  for  us  on  the 
bank,  pipe  in  mouth.  He  dragged  our 
boat  away  up  the  bank  and  sat  on  the 
bow,  as  one  does  on  a  horse's  head  to 
keep  it  quiet,  while  we  gave  a  jump  for 
the  firm  sHore  that  landed  us  deep  in  the 
middle  of  the  mud.  But  that  was  noth- 
ing; we  had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  civil- 
ization, and  might  as  well  put  on  the 
mud  of  freedom  now  as  later.  We  un- 
loaded the  boat  and  Henry  went  in  front 
with  it  on  his  head,  winding  up  the 
trail,  like  a  big  turtle.  The  forest  was 
fresh  and  silent,  and  the  vistas  of  tall 
pines,  with  their  quiet,  filtered  light, 
seemed  like  a  dim,  cool  cathedral. 

We  followed  Henrjr  over  the  trail — 

W with  all  the  things  convenient  to 

carry,like  the  fish- basket  and  the  camera, 
and  I  with  two  or  three  paddles,  a  gun 
and  a  couple  of  rods,  and  perhaps  an 
oar  or  two.  These  soon  formed  into  a 
wheel  of  spokes,  with  my  strained  hands 
clutching  the  center,  and  insisted  on 
catching  on  every  root  and  twig  I  passed. 
In  the  woods  a  man  always  gives  that 
sort  of  thing  to  a  woman  to  carry — ^if 
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there  is  a  woman.  He  says,  "  Here,  you 
take  the  light  things,"  and  a  woman  is 
commonly  foolish  enough  to  take  them. 
By  the  time  we  were  across  the  carry 
my  cap  was  over  one  eye  and  a  lock  of 
hair  was  in  the  other.  I  was  clasping  a 
gun  to  my  heart,  the  blade  of  a  paddle 
had  got  under  one  arm,  and  the  handle 
of  another  was  dragging  on  the  ground. 
I  was  in  such  a  temper  that  when  the 
first  streak  of  water  showed  through 
the  trees  and  W murmured  ecstat- 
ically, "  There's  the  little  lake  again  !  "  I 
set  my  teeth  and  wished  I  could  think 
of  something  cutting  to  say.  But  I 
only  hurried  out  upon  the  marshy  grass 
and  saw  the  water  lying  brilliant  in  the 
sunlight,  with  trees  coming  down  to  its 
edge  and  deep  borders  of  shade  half- 
way around  it. 

We  got  the  boats  into  the  water  cau- 
tiously, for  there  might  be  a  deer  be- 
hind any  one  of  a  dozen  comers.  Usu- 
ally in  paddling  up  to  our  camp  we  used 
to  steal  round  those  corners  noiselessly 
and  each  time  come  suddenly  upon 
nothing  at  all. 

One  year  the  result  was  different.  We 
had  taken  two  guides  up  with  us,  and  I 
was  in  the  boat  with  the  second  one, 
Tom  Martin,  who  used  to  divide  his 
time  impartially  between  swearing  and 
singing  hymns.  I  wonder  the  mixture 
didn't  give  him  moral  indigestion.  Com- 
ing up  the  river  Tom  had  given  me  a 
shot  at  a  deer.     I  scorned  my  fortv-four 

Winchester,  took  W *s  fancy  rifle,  put 

up  the  Vernier  sight,  as  if  I  were  at 
Creedmoor,  set  the  hair  trigger  and  fired. 
My  game  went  off  with  easy  jumps, 
and  his  tail,  the  certain  index  of  a  deer's 
safety,  well  up  in  the  air.  I  was  dis- 
gusted. All  the  comforting  remarks 
that  the  three  men  made  about  strange 
gims  did  not  comfort  me  at  all.  When 
you  miss  a  deer  you  can  always  find  a 
reason  why  you  could  not  possibly  have 
hit  him,  but  the  fact  remains  larger  than 
any  reason — you  missed  him. 

An  hour  after  my  failure  we  got  into 
the  boats  on  the  lake  and,  stealing  noise- 
lessly as  usual  around  one  of  those  many 
comers,  came  upon  another  deer,  stand- 
ing in  a  patch  of  grass — a  blaze  of  red  in 
the  low  sunlight.  My  heart  was  in  my 
mouth,  and  it  was  with  the  resolve  of 
desperation  that  I  raised  my  gim — my 
own  gun  this  time — to  my  shoulder.  I 
hit  him.  And  every  morning,  as  long  as 
that  venison  lasted,  when  we  sat  down 


to  the  breakfast-table  Henry  would  take 
the  hissing  gridiron  off  the  fire  and  say, 
"  Well,  I  swanee  !  it's  right  good  now  to 
have  meat  in  camp  straight  off,  ain't  it  ? " 
Then  I  would  have  a  modest  feeling 
that  though  it  might  be  a  great  thing 
to  be  the  father  of  your  country,  that 
could  not  be  compared  in  the  least  to 
killing  a  deer  before  you  reach  camp. 
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I  have  missed  many  deer,  and  have 
killed  six.  One  of  them,  the  first,  was 
a  good  shot.  The  bullet  went  two  hun- 
dred yards  and  struck  a  jumping  buck 
exactly  in  his  heart.  This  is  the  only 
shot  at  live  game  I  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of,  but  it  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  shots  I  haven't  made.  Here  is  one 
story :  One  Sunday  morning,  when  ham 
and  bacon  were  beginning  to  lose  their 

charm,  W and  I  happened  to  discuss 

whether  it  would  be  right  to  shoot  a 

deer  on   Sunday.     W ,  who  is  not 

a  really  sinful  man,  thought  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  would,  but  my  vir- 
tue was  of  a  sterner  type,  and  I  said, 
"  No  ;  no  matter  how  much  we  need  it,  I 
would  not  do  it."    I  came  of  a  ministerial 

race,  and  I  felt  "  noblesse  oblige ^     That 
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afternoon  I  lay  in  mv  hammock,  read- 
ing and  wondering  why  W and  the 

guide  did  not  come  across  from  the 
other  camp,  when  there  was  a  soft  grat- 
ing of  a  boat  against  the  landing,  a 
muffled  rushing  up  the  little  trail,  and 

W gasped   out,  "  Get  your  gun  — 

quick — a  deer  ! "  I  didn't  even  open 
my  mouth.  I  took  my  Winchester  and 
was  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  in  a  jiffy, 
with  the  rifle  across  my  knee  and  hold- 
ing the  trigger  back  carefully  so  that 
there  would  be  no  "  click  "  as  I  put  it  at 
full-cock.  I  was  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake  and  in  full  sight  of  the  usual 
patch  of  yellowish  red  that  moved  along 
the  shore  before  I  even  remembered 
that  it  was  Simday.  Then  it  was  too 
late  to  retreat.  How  Henry  made  the 
little  shell  of  a  boat  fly  across  the  water 
with  his  great  pull  on  the  paddle  that 
meant  six  feet  each  time,  yet  never 
stirred  the  bow  sidewise  two  inches ! 
The  big  deer  had  his  eye  on  us  as  we 
came  nearer,  and  was  a  little  nervous. 
But  it  was  pleasant  to  wade  along  the 
sandy  bank ;  and  the  salt  grass  there 
was  tender  and  the  lily-pads  fresh  and 
juicy,  so  he  assured  himself  that  large 
dark  spots  on  the  water  were  not  un- 
common, and  munched  away.  The 
Dixie  flew  on,  and  when  we  got  within 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  I  put  my  gun  up 
slowly.  Out  of  the  disengaged  comer 
of  one  eye  I  soon  saw  the  paddle  go  out 
flat  on  the  water  to  steady  the  boat, 
and  then  Henry  whispered,  **  Fire."  I 
fired,  and  the  deer  threw  up  his  head 
and  looked  at  me,  astonished.  Then  I 
fired  again,  and  he  seemed  to  be  anx- 
ious and  a  trifle  insulted,  but  still  stood. 
I  fired  a  third  time,  and  then  he 
concluded  that  he  could  not  encourage 
any  more  such  shooting,  and  off  he 
went.  I  saw  his  tail  waving  like  a  flag 
as  he  melted  into  the  bushes  —  they 
never  appear  to  go  into  the  woods  of 
their  own  accord,  but  the  "brush,"  as 
the  guides  call  it,  seems  to  absorb  them. 
But  I  did  not  think  of  that  abstract 
truth  just  then.  "Fired  clean  over," 
said  Henry,  and  turned  the  boat  about ; 
and  silently  and  dejectedly  we  went 
back  to  camp.  I  was  undoubtedly  glad 
the  deer  had  got  away,  for  the  moral 
effect  on  me  of  killing  a  deer  just  at 
first  is  always  as  if  I  had  committed 
murder,  but  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
been  more  ashamed  of  myself. .  I  picked 
a  quarrel  with  W and  felt  better, 


but  I  was  sore  all  summer  about  those 
three  disgraceful  shots. 

Once  we  went  off  for  a  five  days'  ex- 
ploring trip  where  there  were  no  trails. 
We  had  to  compass  straigfht  through  the 
woods  and  take  the  walking  as  it  came, 
hills  and  valleys,  marshes  and  witch- 
hopple.  I  objected  to  the  witchhopple 
most.  My  one  skirt  of  denim  was  proof 
against  everything  else  and  I  could 
walk  exactly  as  freely  as  the  men,  for  it 
wouldn't  tear  and  it  wouldn't  catch,  but 
the  witchhopple  twisted  about  its  folds 
and  troubled  me.  We  walked  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon each  day,  without  stopping  to  eat. 

Each  of  the  men — my  brother  was 
with  us,  too — carried  a  pack,  as  light  as 
we  could  make  it,  and  I  had  the  gun 
and  two  rods.  Sometimes  we  followed 
a  "runway"  or  deer's  path  for  a  dis- 
tance, and  then  it  was  mostly  easy  going; 
but  when  we  got  into  a  spruce  thicket 
or  an  old  "slashing" — ^the  track  of  a 
hurricane — no  one  but  people  who  have 
been  in  such  places  can  imagine  how 
bad  it  was.  Once  we  found  such  a  one 
and  a  marsh  combined,  and  it  took  us 
two  hours  to  go  that  half-mile. 

We  camped  at  night  near  some  brook. 
Once  we  were  too  tired  to  cut  balsam 
boughs  to  lie  on,  so  we  wrapped  our- 
selves in  our  blankets  and  lay  down  on 
the  bare  ground.  I  thought  I  had  chosen 
a  smooth  spot,  but  before  morning  I  felt 
sure  I  was  lying  on  the  largest  tree  in 
the  forest.  I  had  a  raging  headache 
that  night,  for  I  had  carried  the  gun 
first  on  one  shoulder  and  then  on  the 
other  till  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  cut  in  on 
both  sides  half-way,  and  as  if  my  head 
must  tumble  off.  And  I  was  so  lame 
that  when  I  went  over  the  last  few  logs 
I  had  to  lift  my  foot  across  with  my 
hands.     But  the  next  night  I  was  less 

tired  than  W ,  and  the  third  night 

less  than  my  brother,  who  is  very  strong. 
After  that  we  were  all  about  equally 
toughened. 

I  waded  a  trout  brook  for  the  first 
time  on  that  trip.  I  went  off  alone  up 
the  brook,  and  finally  came  to  a  pool 
Vhere  the  fish  were  jumping  well.  I 
stood  more  than  knee-deep  in  the  water, 
and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  took 
twenty-two  trout,  besides  a  great  many 
tiny  ones  that  I  threw  back.  They  were 
genuine  savages  and  liked  bright  colors, 
for  the  fly  that  took  almost  every  one 
was  a  Scarlet  Ibis.  ^r^rAr> 
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We  all  remember  that  trip  with  pleas- 
ure. We  got  tired  and  sometimes  cross, 
but  it  was  charming  to  pitch  our  tent, 
like  Arabs,  at  night,  by  the  side  of  a 
stream.  We  would  go  off  to  fish  leaving 
the  guide  to  chop  wood  and  start  the 
dinner — or  supper — and  then  we  would 
come  back  and  sit  about  the  camp-fire 
while  the  trout  that  had  been  swimming 
a  few  minutes  before  cooked  over  it. 
Finally  we  would  go  to  sleep  on  the 
freshly-cut  balsam,  with  the  sound  of 
running  water  all  night  long,  like  a  gen- 
tle rain,  just  outside  the  tent.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  childhood  seemed  to  come 
back,  with  all  the  charm  and  glow  of 
adventure  that  a  child  finds  in  a  story, 
with  the  added  power  of  a  grown  person 
to  realize  the  piquancy  of  the  pleasure. 

It  was  a  very  lazy  life  if  we  chose  to 
have  it  so,  for  on  our  own  lake  we  could 
kill  all  the  trout  and  deer  we  could 
possibly  eat.  There  was  fly-fishing  to 
be  had  within  a  five-minutes'  paddle  of 
our  landing,  and  a  deep  hole  as  well, 
where  with  bait  one  could  always  take 
two  or  three  trout  of  a  pound  or  two 
each.  Our  camp,  a  bark  shanty  twelve 
feet  square  with  an  open  front,  and  a 
tent,  was  on  a  beautiful  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  the  guide's  and 


the  dining-camp  were  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  across  the  water  on  the  main  land. 
We  rowed  over  to  our  meals,  and  in 
three  days  all  weathers  became  the  same 
to  us — it  was  merely  a  question  of  rub- 
ber coats*  or  no  rubber  coats. 

I  should  like  to  tell  a  dozen  stories 
more — ^how  I  "  floated  "  a  panther  that 
followed  our  boat  around  the  edge  of 
the  lake  ;  how  I  have  been  off  alone  with 
a  gun  and  a  compass  still-hunting  ;  how, 
many  a  night,  I  have  "  floated  "  for  deer 
and  spent  hours  sitting  motionless  in 
the  bow  of  a  canoe,  with  ears  alert  to 
catch  the  mysterious  night  sounds,  and 
eyes  strained  to  follow  the  dim  patch  of 
light  that  moved  silently  along  the 
shore,  thrown  by  the  "jack"  just  in 
front  of  me.  There  are  a  hundred  other 
things  like  this  that  seem  to  me  well 
worth  doing,  and  that  I  think  not  many 
women  have  done,  but  that  any  of  them 
might,  and  would  do,  if  they  knew  the 
pleasure  of  it.  For  there  is  a  charm  and 
an  attraction  about  the  life  that  my 
stumbling  pen  cannot  catch.  As  Miss 
Alcott  says  of  love-making,  so  with  the 
witchcraft  of  the  woods  —  for  people 
who  have  not  known  it,  any  description 
seems  overdrawn,  and  for  people  who 
have,  it  is  quite  beyond  description. 


JUNE. 


The  wheel,  o'er  which  the  waters  plashed, 

is  stilled. 
The  sun  set  long  ago  ;  the  frog's  hoarse  drum 
Gives  place  to  laggard  beetle's  drowsy  hum. 
The  humid  air  with  ling'ring  scents  is  filled. 
Now  gleam  the  flick'ring  lights  of  watchful  flies, 
Fitfully  'mong  the  trees  that  whisper  sweet 
Nothings  for  the  soft  night-winds  to  repeat. 


The  stars  look  down,  drowsily-blinking  eyes 
That  say   "Good-night."      Only    the    stream 

brawls  on. 
Through  dusky  fields,  where  cattle  lie  at  rest. 
Chewing  the  lazy  cud, — now  laves  the  stone 
Foundations  of  the  bridge  ;  then,  at  its  best. 
Leaps  swiftly  on,  anxious  but  to  be  free, 
And  bring  relief  to  thirsty  vale  and  lea. 
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IT  is  a  sportsman's  privilege  to  ride 
a  hobby.  Mine  is  the  birch  canoe. 
I  have  tried  it  often  and  never 
found  it  wanting.  It  is  safe,  comfort- 
able, adapted  to  hunting,  shooting  and 
fishing — in  fact  it  is  the  ideal  craft  for 
travel  and  exploration  by  water  in  wild, 
forested  regions. 

My  first  experience  was  in  shooting  a 
half-mile  rapid  in  the  Grand  Discharge 
of  Lake  St.  John.  My  two  native  canoe- 
men  spoke  French  ;  I  did  not,  except  in 
a  halting  way,  and  as  I  could  neither 
ask  q^uestions  nor  receive  advice  or  as- 
surances of  safety  I  had  to  sit  and  wor- 
r}^  When  I  realized  that  only  a  sheet 
_  of  birch  bark  separated  me  from  eter- 
'  nity  I  funked  outright.  I  felt  cold  chills 
shoot  up  and  down  ;  I  grasped  each 
gunwale  with  the  strength  of  despair, 
and  would  have  given  much  to  have  been 
ashore.  We  pitched  and  tossed  about 
like  a  chip  on  the  waves,  while  our  speed 
was  tremendous.  What  if  we  should 
strike  a  rock  ?  And  with  the  thought  a 
large  one  appeared  just  ahead,  but  a 
careful  sweep  of  the  paddle  sent  us  eas- 
ily around  it.  Again  a  sharp  descent 
was  in  view,  and  just  beyond  it  a  high- 
crested  wave — seemingly  sure  to  cap- 
size us.  It  lifted  us  high  in  air  ;  its  comb 
wet  my  hands  upon  the  gunwales,  but 
we  passed  it  right  side  up.  Occasion- 
ally the  force  of  the  current  turned  us 
sidewise,  and  the  danger  of  striking  a 
rock  was  imminent,  but  in  a  moment 
we  were  on  our  course  again.  We  darted 
into  a  wild  channel,  a  mass  of  foam-cov- 
ered waves,  that  to  my  unpracticed  eye 
indicated  innumerable  hidden  rocks,  but 
we  rushed  safely  through,  impelled  by 
the  mighty  waters. 

Proved  skill  and  lack  of  fear  on  the 
part  of  those  on  whom  our  safety  de- 


pends beget  confidence.  It  needed  but 
a  few  moments  to  show  that  the  skill  of 
my  canoemen  was  superb,  and  I  began 
to  enjoy  the  trip.  An  occasional  quick 
word  of  advice  was  all  the  conversation 
they  exchanged.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
came  aboard.  We  were  always  on  an 
even  keel,  and  neither  of  the  men 
seemed  to  feel  the  least  excitement. 
The  tossing  about  of  the  canoe  caused  a 
combined  feeling  that  is  indescribable. 
It  indicated  how  we  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waters,  but  fear  was  modified  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  very  tossing 
proved  the  buoyancy  of  our  craft. 

Finally  we  reached  smooth  water  be- 
low the  rapid,  and  I  felt  as  serene  as 
though  shooting  rapids  in  a  canoe  was 
an  every-day  episode.  I  wanted  to 
shoot  more — to  do  nothing  else  in  fact 
— and  asked,  in  my  best  French,  "if 
there  was  not  another  one  near  at 
hand  ? "  The  trip  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  me  that  with  each  succeed- 
ing year  the  desire  to  shoot  rapids  has 
grown  until  I  am  not  content  with 
smooth-water  trips.  I  want  the  excite- 
ment. The  rougher  the  rapids  are  the 
greater  my  satisfaction. 

Canoeing  trips  afford  a  delightful 
variety.  Even  the  same  rapid  must  be 
run  in  a  different  manner  as  the  water 
is  high  or  low.  Frequently,  when  work- 
ing up  stream,  one  meets  a  small  rapid 
that  can  be  ascended,  though,  as  a  rule, 
a  portage  is  necessary.  Through  the 
rough,  tumbling  water  the  canoe  is 
forced  upward  and  with  apparent  ease. 
The  strong,  stiff  paddles  are  pushed 
against  rocks,  upon  the  bottom  when 
possible,  or  even  worked  through  the 
water  with  short,  powerful  strokes. 
Strength  and  good  management  are  thej 
important  factors.      Digitized  by  ^^oivjvj^IC 
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On  regularly  traveled  routes  the  na- 
tive canoemen  become  as  familiar  with 
the  various  rapids  as  does  a  pilot  with 
the  channels  through  which  he  must 
guide  his  vesseL  These  they  can  run 
without  incident  or  accident  In  new 
waters  it  is  different.  When  unknown 
rapids  are  to  be  run  the  men  will  go 
ashore  and  study  their  course,  taking 
ample  time  to  locate  the  position  of 
rocKS  and  open  water.  Rarely  will  their 
mental  map  lead  them  astray.  It  an 
unexpected  rock  appears  just  ahead  the 
paddles  are  braced  against  adjacent 
rocks  or  on  the  bottom,  headway 
checked,  and  another  course  taken.  A 
glance  ahead  seems  to  indicate  to  the 
guides  in  an  instant  just  what  to  do, 
and  they  quietly  do  it  Often  a  long, 
passable  rapid  will  end  in  an  impassa- 
ble ffidL  These  skillful  men  will  run 
the  rapid  to  avoid  a  portage,  and  easily 
land  just  above  the  danger  line.  The 
carry  around  to  the  channel  below  is 
soon  made,  the  choppy,  tumultuous 
water  is  intrepidly  entered,  and  the 
codcleshell,  impelled  by  paddle  and 
current,  dances  swiftly  along  on  its 
journey. 

Another  and  equally  severe  test  of 
the  stability  of  a  canoe  is  in  crossing 
large  ponds  and  lakes  when  the  wind  is 
strong  and  the  waves  running  high. 
True,  there  are  many  times  that  ^is 
cannot  be  done,  but  it  is  wonderful  what 
rough  waters  can  be  navigated.  The 
canoe  must  be  headed  into  the  wind,  the 
crest  of  the  approaching  wave  is  cut  with 
the  paddle  to  prevent  it  breaking  over 
the  gunwale,  an,d  only  the  flying  spray 
does  the  wetting.  Nothing  can  be  more 
buoyant  than  the  birch  bark  craft  as  it 
rises  on  the  waves  or  drops  into  the 
hollows  between.  The  sensation  is  in- 
describable, the  pleasure  keen.  The 
progress  is  naturally  slow,  and  it  is  fa- 
tiguing work  to  paddle  against  wind 
and  wave,  but  when  necessary  it  can  be 
done,  and  with  perfect  safety. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  ca- 
noe can  be  sailed.  Frequently,  in  as- 
cending or  descending  large  rivers,  or 
in  crossing  a  lake,  a  strong,  steady 
breeze  will  blow  in  the  direction  trav- 
eled. In  such  cases  two  poles  about 
six  feet  in  length  are  placed  V  shape 
in  the  point  of  the  bow,  and  a  blanket 
is  tied  to  the  upper  ends  and  held  be- 
low in  the  hands.  With  such  a  sail 
speed  can  be  made  without  danger. 


All  this  tends  to  prove  that  a  canoe  is 
safe  and  seaworthy,  but  at  the  same 
time  gives  rise  to  the  question  :  "  What 
makes  it  so  ? "  The  answer  is  readily 
found  if  one  but  observes  the  material 
and  method  of  construction,  and  the 
Ifreat  strength  of  every  part  as  united 
mto  the  whole.  As  a  rule  the  ordinary 
canoe  built  in  Canada  is  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  and  from  thirty-four  to  thirty- 
eight  inches  wide,  and  when  fully  loaded 
its  draught  will  not  exceed  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  hunting  canoe  is  built  for 
two  men  with  baggage.  It  is  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  long  and  proportionately 
wide.  As  the  bottom  of  bark  canoes  is 
almost  flat  the  displacement  is  spread 
over  a  broad  surface,  and  the  draft  is 
proportionately  li^ht  This  makes  it 
possible  to  navigate  small,  shallow 
streams  without  difficulty.  The  force  of 
the  current,  moreover,  can  get  little 
purchase  against  the  bottom  or  sides,  and 
for  this  reason  the  bark  is  easily  han- 
dled in  swift  or  rou^h  waters.  An 
eighteen  foot  canoe  is  divided  into  four 
spaces  by  three  cross  braces  placed 
even  with  the  gunwales.  This  allows 
ample  room  for  four  men,  or  three  and 
a  goodly  load  of  camp  equipage.  The 
bow-man  kneels  on  the  bottom,  sitting 
on  his  heels,  the  passengers  or  baggage 
are  also  on  the  bottom.  The  stem- 
man  sits  on  the  gunwale  of  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  craft,  thus  being  ele- 
vated and  enabled  to  see  ahead  to 
steer  properly.  With  this  arrangement 
it  will  be  seen  that  over  three-quarters 
of  the  weight  is  on  the  bottom,  the 
gravity  line  is  as  low  as  can  be,  and  sta- 
bility IS  assured. 

Wnatever  crankiness  there  is  in  the 
make  up  of  the  bark  canoe  is  met  with 
in  getting  in  and  out.  To  the  unprac- 
ticed  this  is  often  a  difficult  task ;  to  the 
practiced  an  easy  one.  The  secret  lies 
m  first  stepping  directly  in  the  center 
of  the  canoe.  The  second  move  is  to 
bend  the  knees  quickly  until  the  hands 
rest  on  either  gunwale,  then,  with  an 
equal  distribution  of  weight  on  each,  to 
drop  easily  to  a  seat  on  the  bottom.  To 
disembark  one  raises  himself  upon  the 
hands  in  the  same  manner  as  when  get- 
ting seated,  and  without  standing  up- 
right steps  ashore  at  once.  The  guides 
always  hold  bow  or  stem  securely,  but 
after  a  little  practice  one  needs  no  as- 
sistance.    Once  seated    in    the    canoe 


various 
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comfort  may  require,  and  that  without 
any  danger  whatever.  The  cross  braces 
form  a  support  for  the  back,  and  spruce 
boughs  are  placed  upon  the  bottom  for 
a  seat,  but  an  air  pillow  partially  in- 
flated proves  a  more  comfortable  and 
most  acceptable  cushion.  This  cushion 
is  but  slightly  inflated,  since  if  entirely 
filled  it  would  cause  one  to  rock  about 
unsteadily.  Another  advantage  in  hav- 
ing this  article  is  that  it  affords  an  ideal 
pillow  at  night  in  camp,  and,  further,  in 
case  of  emergency,  is  a  most  effective 
life  preserver. 

In  embarking,  after  the  load  and  bow- 
man are  aboard,  the  rear  man  will  push 
off  and  step  or  jump  lightly  to  his  place. 
He  may  sometimes  leap  three  or  four 
feet,  but  he  always  lands  squarely  in 
the  center  and  seldom  careens  the  canoe. 
When  ascending  streams  too  shallow 
for  easy  paddling  both  men  will  cut 
poles  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and,  stand- 
ing erect,  pole  the  canoe.  Even  then 
the  craft  runs  steadily. 

It  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to 
state  that  a  canoe  cannot  be  upset.  Un- 
der certain  conditions  it  is  easier  tipped 
than  a  boat,  but  with  ordinary  precau- 
tion there  is  no  danger.  Two  "  don'ts  " 
only  are  necessary  to  prevent  disaster. 
Don't  attempt  to  get  in  and  out  without 
the  guide's  assistance  tmtil  thoroughly 
experienced.  Don't  ever  attempt  to 
stand  up  or,  in  fact,  raise  from  a  sitting 
or  reclining  position. 

The  points  of  superiority  a  canoe  pos- 
sesses over  a  boat  are  numerous.  It  is 
so  light  as  to  be  easily  carried  over  a 
portage ;  it  is  roomy  and  a  comfortable . 
position  can  always  be  taken  ;  its  light 
draught  is  suited  to  extremely  shallow 
water;  it  is  so  strong  that  a  chance 
blow  against  a  rock  will  not  crush  it, 
and  the  bark  is  seldom  punctured.  It 
has,  in  addition,  great  carrying  capac- 
ity. To  provide  for  a  breakage  or 
puncture  a  small  cup  of  rosin  and  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  are  carried.  A  few  burn- 
ing chips  serve  to  melt  the  rosin,  the 
cloth  is  dipped  in,  then  placed  over  the 
break,  and  after  perhaps  five  minutes' 
delay  the  journey  is  resumed.  Such 
repairs  are  easily  and  neatly  made  and 
render  the  canoe  as  perfect  as  before. 

The  white  birch  furnishes  the  only 
satisfactory  bark  for  a  canoe.  It  is 
perfectly  smooth,  is  strong  and  tough 
to  a  seemingly  impossible  degree,  and 
is  easily  moulded  to  any  desired  shape. 


With  proper  car6  it  will  last  many  years. 
Almost  anything  necessary  about  a 
camp  may  be  formed  of  it — a  roof  to  a 
shanty,  receptacles  for  food  and  water, 
wash  basins,  and  baskets  for  fish.  In 
fact  there  is  no  other  tree  in  the  for- 
est adapted  to  such  a  variety  of  uses 
as  the  white  birch  and  its  covering. 
The  birch  is  practically  the  only  hard 
wood  fotmd  in  Northern  Canada.  It 
makes  a  hot,  snappy,  cheerful  fire,  while 
the  pungent  smoke  gives  perfect  relief 
from  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

It  flourishes  everywhere  in  the  Cana- 
dian forests  where  rivers,  ponds  and 
lakes  are  strangely  numerous,  and  it  is 
evident  that  Nature's  foresight  placed 
it  there  for  the  needs  of  the  Indians, 
Without  canoes  travel  would  be  impos* 
sible ;  with  them  the  territory  that  can 
be  reached  is  limitless.  In  the  Adiron- 
dacks  the  birch  is  of  small  diameter ;  in 
Canada  it  equals  the  Adirondack  hem- 
locks in  girth  and  size.  Taking  root  in 
the  rc>cky  soil  of  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness, where  necessary  nutrition  seems 
almost  lacking,  it  grows  wonderfully; 
transplant  it  to  a  richer,  more  produc* 
tive  soil  and  it  ceases  to  thrive. . 

The  bark  of  the  birch  is  most  pecu- 
liar. It  is  composed  of  successive  lay- 
ers of  tissue-like  thinness,  one  for  each 
year's  growth.  These  on  a  grown  tree 
united  form  a  thickness  of  an  eighth  to 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  A  little 
known  peculiarity  is  that  the  layer  of 
every  third  year  unites,  firmly  with  the 
layer  following,  making  it  difficult  to 
separate.  That  is,  only  every  third  layer 
can  be  readilv  separated.  The  entire 
bark  is  peeled  from  the  tree  easily  and 
is  as  pliant  and  tough  as  leather.  It  is 
impervious  alike  to  water  or  the  weath^ 
er  and  seems  never  to  decay.  Fre- 
quently an  old  birch  log  is  seen  com- 
pletely rotted  away,  and  yet  the  bark 
surrounds  it  as  strong  and  perfect 
apparently  as  when  on  the  growing 
tree.  A  canoe  properly  cared  for,  re- 
moved from  the  water  when  not  in  use 
and  kept  a  safe  distance  from  the  camp 
fire,  will  last  a  decade. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hunt  far  to  find 
a  birch  of  suitable  size  and  with  a  coat 
of  bark  suitable  for  a  canoe.  Large 
trees  are  plentiful,  and  many  have  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  of  bark  cle^r  from 
knots  or  roughness.  The  bark  is  not 
peeled  until  a  canoe  frame  is  ready. 
A  cut  is  then  ma(J^g,,||§y^^^^^^> 
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above  and  below,  and  these  are  connect- 
ed by  an  up  and  down  cut  With  a  snap 
the  bark  separates,  and  almost  peels 
alone.  The  Indians  in  the  spring,  at 
the  close  of  their  annual  winter  hunts, 
begin  to  prepare  the  material  for  one 
or  more  canoes  to  be  built  during  the 
summer.  For  gunwale,  ribs  and  lining 
a  straight-grained,  perfect  white  spruce 
is  selected.  After  felling,  this  is  riven 
out  with  an  axe  into  long,  thin  strips 
and  allowed  to  season.  Wnen  properly 
dried  each  rib  is  hand-shaven  out,  bent 
to  its  proper  curve  and  angle,  fas- 
tened in  shape  by  thongs  and  hung  up 
in  the  tents  to  become  perfectly  dry. 
For  shaving  and  shaping  the  parts  the 
Indians  use  a  knife,  iisually  home  made, 
similar  to  a  farriers'  knife,  which  they 
hold  with  the  point  turned  inward  ana 
draw  towards  them  in  shaving.  This 
knife  and  an  axe  are  all  the  tools 
used,  and  yet  the  finish  of  each  part  is  as 
smooth  as  though  formed  by  the  most 
perfect  carpenters'  planes  and  shaves. 

The  white  spruce  is  a  tough,  springy 
timber,  similar  to  ash,  yet  easy  to  work. 
Some  time  is  needed  in  getting  out  and 
finishing  the  different  parts.  When  all 
are  ready  the  bark  is  secured,  and  from 
four  to  six  days'  steady  work  by  an  In- 
dian and  his  squaw  will  complete  a 
canoe. 

First,  the  ^nwales  are  cut  out,  bent, 
and  shaved  into  form  and  used  as  the 
pattern  for  the  canoe.  These  are  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  by  one  inch 
thick,  and  must  be  strong  and  well 
made.  The  bark  is  then  taken,  laid  flat 
upon  the  ground,  and  held  down  by 
heavy  stones.  It  is  properly  shaped, 
pieces  cut  out  of  the  sides  to  allow  for 
bending  up  and  forming  the  body,  and 
is  then  ready  for  the  third  step.  Long, 
narrow,  thin  slats  of  spruce  of  varying 
widths  and  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick  are  laid  upon  the  bark,  cov- 
ering it  as  completely  as  possible.  This 
forms  a  strong  protection  for  the  bark, 
and,  being  placed  between  the  bark  and 
ribs,  is  held  firmly  in  place.  The  cen- 
ter ribs  are  placed  in  position,  the  slat- 
covered  bark  bent  up  to  conform  to  the 
contour  of  the  rib,  turned  over  the  gun- 
wale, fastened  with  nails,  to  be  finally 
finished  by  a  strip  nailed  down  upon  it 
Following  this  procedure  each  rib  to- 
wards the  bow  and  stem  fits  in  place, 
until  finally  the  canoe  is  complete  as  to 
shape  and  symmetry.     The  ribs  are  the 


san^e  thickness  as  the  slats  and  three 
inches  wide.  They  are  placed  about  an 
inch  apart.  These,  in  connection  with 
the  slats,  ^ve  a  springy  strength  to  the 
canoe,  which  will  rebound  from  a  rock 
or  snag  as  though  it  were  so  much  rub- 
ber. The  most  dangerous  accident  is  to 
strike  a  sharp  comer,  and  that  usually 
makes  only  a  small  puncture. 

The  canoe  is  now  complete  except 
the  seams.  Small,  tough  roots  are  boiled 
over  a  hot  fire  for  a  number  of  hours  un- 
til they  M-e  thoroughly  pliable.  They  are 
then  scraped  and  split,  and  in  appearance 
resemble  the  split  cane  used  in  chairs. 
By  means  of  an  awl  they  are  passed 
back  and  forth  through  the  bark  and 
across  the  seams  as  a  shoe  is  laced, 
making  a  secure  joint.  The  cross  bars 
are  fastened  to  the  gunwales  in  the  same 
way.  Nails  are  not  used,  except  to 
fasten  the  top  edge  of  the  bark  to  the 
frame.  The  sharp  point  of  bow  and 
stem  is  strongly  sewed  in  the  same 
manner  and  covered  with  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  cotton  cloth  dipped  in 
melted  rosin.  Rosin  is  placed  thick 
over  everv  seam,  and  before  hardening 
is  formed  and  smoothed  with  a  wet 
hand.  The  canoe  is  now  left  out  in 
the  sun  to  season.  The  bark  gradually 
dries,  conforming  perfectly  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  ribs,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  days  is  ready  for  service,  the 
most  graceful  and  useful  craft  that  can 
be  built.  No  attempt  is  made  at  orna- 
mentation except  to  color  the  rosin  for 
the  seams  with  vermilion — nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  natural  mottling  of 
birch  bark  requires  no  art  to  perfect 
its  beauty. 

The  strength  of  a  well  made  canoe  is 
wonderful.  I  have  seen  one  placed  with 
the  end  of  bow  and  stem  only  resting 
on  logs,  and  four  people  get  into  it.  It 
bent  a  trifle  in  the  center,  but  was  not 
injured  or  sprung  in  any  way.  Such 
tests,  however,  are  too  severe  to  be  ad- 
visable. The  life  of  a  canoe  depends 
entirely  upon  the  attention  and  care  be- 
stowed upon  it.  One  special  rule  is  that 
it  should  always  be  taken  from  the  wa- 
ter when  not  in  use  and  turned  bottom 
side  up.  This  always  insures  dryness 
and  good  condition.  These  canoes  can 
be  purchased  at  prices  varying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars,  according 
to  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  Indian 
builder,  for  Lo  has  learned  the  white 

man's  trick  of  having:  two  prices.  ^\r> 
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THOUGH  I  recommend  the  catboat 
as  a  general  craft  for  knocking 
about  and  having  a  good  time  in, 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  yawl  rig.  In  fact,  the 
bold  young  seaman  contemplating  long 
cruises  and  sometimes  venturing  out  of 
sight  of  land  will  find  that  the  yawl  rig 
possesses  no  mean  merit.  For  single- 
handed  cruising  its  worth  has  lon^  been 
recognized.  The  ♦sails  are  so  divided 
that  they  are  small  and  easy  to  handle, 
but  this  division  of  sail  inevitably  de- 
creases the  speed  and  also  the  weath- 
erly  qualities  of  the  boat.  If  we  take 
a  catboat  and  change  her  into  a  yawl 
ri^  she  will  not  be  nearly  so  fast,  nor 
will  she  point  so  close  to  the  wind. 
There  are  fathoms  of  scientific  rea- 
sons for  this  with  which  I  will  not 
bother  my  readers.  Sufl&ce  it  to  sajr 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  practi- 
cally over  and  over  again. 

But  although  the  yawl-ric^ged  sailing 
boat  of  the  smsdlest  type  has  at  least 
three  sails — foresail,  mainsail  and  mizzen 
— yet  the  last  named,  after  once  being 
set,  practically  takes  care  of  itself.  The 
mainsail,  too,  is  quite  easily  handled, 
the  whole  sail  being  in  the  body  of  the 
boat.  The  foresail  sometimes  gives  a 
little  annojrance  in  taking  it  in,  if  the 
boat  is  pitching  her  nose  under  in  a 
steep  sea.  This,  however,  is  unavoid- 
able. Headsail  on  all  sailing  vessels, 
big  or  little,  have  never  been  conducive 
to  dry  skins  under  certain  conditions  of 
wind  and  sea.  The  yawl  is  always  under 
control,  and  in  this  attribute  lies  her 
chief  charm.  When  a  squall  is  bearing 
down  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  lower  the 
mainsail  and  pass  a  tyer  or  two  round  it  to 
keep  it  muzzled.  When  the  gust  strikes 
the  boat  she  is  under  easy  sail  and  is 
not  likely  to  come  to  grief.  If  the  squall 
is  of  exceptional  strength,  ease  off  the 
foresheet  and  keep  the  sail  shaking  a 
little  until  you  have  felt  the  full  strength 
of  the  wind.  Act  then  as  judgment  may 
dictate.  If  the  blow  is  very  heavy  and 
seems  likely  to  last  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  in  the  foresail  and  the  mizzen, 
and  close  reef  the  mainsail. 

If  yoil  are  sailing  with  the  wind  a-beam 
and  a  squall  smites  you  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  lower  the  mainsail  at  all. 
Ease  the  sheet  right  off  so  as  to  spill  the 


wind,  and  you  will  pass  safely  through 
the  ordeal  without  parting  a  rope  yam. 

In  getting  under  way  or  in  working 
up  to  anchorage  in  a  crowded  harbor 
or  roadstead  the  vawl  rig  is  one  of  the 
handiest  known,  for  by  having  the  main- 
sail furled  the  speed  of  the  boat  is  re- 
duced so  that  you  can  pick  your  way 
among  the  craft  without  danger  of  col- 
lision or  striking  flaws.  So  many  fa- 
mous cruises  have  been  made  in  small 
yawl-rigged  craft  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  their  adaptability  for  such 
work,  and  to  the  man  anxious  for  more 
ambitious  achievement  than  merely 
sailing  in  rivers,  bays  and  sheltered 
harbors,  I  most  certainly  would  recom- 
mend the  rig. 

Despite  its  handiness  and  safety  for 
single-handed  cruising,  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  sailing  by  myself.  I  prefer  a  congenial 
companion  to  share  whatever  pleasure 
or  peril  may  be  encountered.  Of  course 
one  must  exercise  some  wise  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  a  cruising  com- 
panion ;  for  when  once  at  sea  there  is  no 
way  of  ridding  yourself  of  an  objection- 
able mate  except  throwing  him  over- 
board, which  would  not  be  exactly  fair 
to  him.  Besides,  he  might  throw  you 
overboard,  which  would  be  bad  for  you. 
There  are,  however,  hundreds  of  good 
yachtsmen  and  boatmen  who  have  made 
long  voyages  alone  and  have  written 
charming  accounts  of  their  nautical  expe- 
ditions. John  McGregor's  "Voyage 
Alone  in  the  Yawl  Rob  Roy"  and  E. 
Middleton's  "  Cruise  of  the  Kate  "  (also 
a  yawl)  are  two  entertaining  books  of 
sea  travel  which  I  heartily  recommend  to 
those  who  contemplate  sailing  by  them- 
selves. 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  a  catboat  for 
general  purposes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York,  yet  when  long  distance 
trips  are  to  be  made  the  yawl  rig  will, 
on  the  whole,  be  found  preferable. 

The  ordinary  jib-and-mainsail  rigged 
boat,  as  seen  in  the  waters  round  New 
York,  might  easily  be  improved  upon. 
In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  them 
are  too  much  after  the  skimming-dish 
pattern  to  suit  my  fancy.  Then  the 
m^t  is  stepped  as  a  rule  too  far  forward 
for  the  best  work,  and  renders  reefing 
difl&cult,  as  she  will  not  "  lay  to  "  com- 
fortably under  her  headsail^jvi^^^^jf ^v^ 


*  A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  book,  *'  Boat  Sailing,  Fair  Weather  and  Foul." 
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the  mast  of  a  boat  is  stepped  well  aft, 
cutter  fashion,  the  boat  will  lay  to  quite 
well,  and  reefing  the  mainsail  is  easy. 
The  American  sloop  rig  is  open  to  the 
same  criticism,  and  that  is  why  the  Eng- 
lish way  of  rigging  a  single-sticker  is 
being  adopted  in  all  our  new  racing 
craft.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  hideous  than  a  "  bobbed  "  jib.  It 
renders  good  windward  work  impossi- 
ble, as  it  causes  a  boat  to  sag  off  to  lee- 
ward and  is  in  other  ways  a  detriment 
A  small  boat  with  the  mast  stepped  in 
the  right  place  and  canying  a  jib  and  a 
mainsail  is,  however,  a*  very  satisfactory 
craft,  good  at  beating  to  windward  as 
well  as  reaching  or  running.  I  should 
advise  that  a  "spit-fire"  or  storm  jib 
be  carried  along  whenever  a  sail  of  any 
distance  is  contemplated,  and  also  a  gaff- 
headed  trysail,  so  that  the  adventurous 
skipper  may  be  always  prepared  for 
storm  and  stress  of  weather.  This  ex- 
tra "muslin  "  takes  up  little  room  when 
properly  rolled  up. 

The  simplest  and  safest  ri^  in  the 
world  is  the  leg-of-mutton  sail.  It  is 
the  one  fitted  exactly  for  river  work, 
where  one  is  sure  to  encounter  puffs  of 
some  force  as  ravines  are  reached  or 
valleys  passed.  To  amateurs  it  is  the 
sail  par  excellence  for  experimenting 
with,  for  no  matter  how  many  blunders 
are  made  a  mishap  is  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble. The  leg-of-mutton  sail  has  no  ^aff, 
nor  need  it  have  a  boom.  There  is  little 
or  no^  leverage  aloft,  and  all  the  f ower 
for  mischief  it  has  can  be  taken  out  of 
it  by  slacking  off  the  sheet  and  spilling 
the  wind.  The  learner  might  with  ad- 
vantage practice  with  a  sail  of  this 
shape  until  he  becomes  proficient.  If 
he  eventually  determines  upon  a  jib  and 
mainsail  or  yawl  ri^  for  permanent  use, 
he  may  avoid  wasting  it  by  having  it 
made  over  into  a  storm  trysail. 

I  would  strongly  advise  every  ama- 
teur skipper  to  shun  the  ballast-fin  de- 
vice as  he  would  shun  cold  poison  or  a 
contagious  disease.  That  is  unless  he 
intenois  to  go  in  for  a  regular  racing 
career,  in  which  case  the  cups  carried 
off  might  possibly  compensate  him  for 
the  woe,  the  anguish  and  the  premature 
gray  hairs  inseparable  from  this  con- 
trivance. Mind  you  these  remarks  of 
mine  apply  only  to  amateurs  and  not  to 
grizzled  sailing-masters  of  yachts  who 
fully  understand  how  to  navigate  and 
handle  all  types  of  pleasure  craft.    The- 


oretically the  ballast-fin  hds  many  obvi- 
ous advantages. 

The  fin  consists  of  a  plate  of  iron  or 
steel  to  the  base  of  which  is  affixed  a 
bulb  of  lead,  which,  being  in  the  best 
possible  place,  insures  stability.  The 
fin  proper  gives  lateral  resistance  in  an 
almost  perfect  form,  for  there  is  no 
deadwood  either  forward  or  aft  and  the 
least  possible  amount  of  wetted  surface. 
I  remember  when  a  little  boy  in  a  fish- 
ing village  on  the  bank  of  a  land-locked 
arm  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  was 
always  smooth,  how  we  youngsters 
came  to  appreciate  fully  the  worth  of 
an  improvised  ballast-fin.  We  used  to 
enjoy  the  diversion  of  model  yacht  sail- 
ing and  the  delights  of  many  regattas. 
I  owned  one  of  the  smartest  models  in 
the  village.  She  was  rigged  as  a  cutter 
with  outside  lead,  self -steering  gear  and 
all  the  latest  maritime  improvements, 
and  she  generally  came  out  a  winner. 
I  tell  you  I  used  to  put  on  a  great  many 
airs  on  this  accoxmt,  and  as  a  natural 
result  was  dulv  hated  and  envied  by  my 
playmates,  wno  owned  more  or  less 
tubby  craft  that  could  scarcely  get  out 
of  their  own  way. 

But  the  day  arrived  when  my  pride 
was  destined  tft  have  a  fall.  A  shrewd 
youth  of  Scottish  extraction  came  to  our 
village  for  the  summer  with  his  father. 
He  had  the  keenest,  greenest  eye  you 
ever  saw,  and  one  of  those  money-mak- 
ing noses  that  are  unmistakable.  His 
whole  physiognomy  and  form  indicated 
shrewdness.  He  mingled  with  us  for 
some  time  on  the  l^ach,  mudlarked 
with  the  boys  and  watched  our  model 
yacht  matches  with  undisguised  inter- 
est. We  all  got  the  notion  that  he  was 
an  inland  landlubber,  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  him  to  acknowledge  that  he  never 
told  us  so  in  so  many  words. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  after  my 
little  cutter  had  surpassed  herself  by 
distancing  all  her  opponents,  I  indulged 
in  some  unusually  tall  talk,  and  chal- 
lenged each  and  every  one  of  my  rivals 
to  a  race  across  the  "  creek,"  as  the  sheet 
of  water  was  called,  offering  to  give 
them  four  minutes'  start,  the  distance 
being  half  a  mile. 

To  my  surprise,  our  green-eyed  friend 

came  along  and  accepted  the  challenge, 

saying  that  on  the  following  Saturday 

he  would  produce  a  craft  that  would 

knock  spots  out  of  my  cutter  without 

any  time  allowance  whatever,  and  with-    > 
^  Digitized  b/vjiv^^^v  iv^ 
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out  the  aid  of  a  longer  hull  or  larger 
sailspread.  He  also  remarked  that  he 
had  a  month's  pocket  money  saved  up, 
aijd  was  willing  to  wager  it  on  the 
result.  I  accepted  his  offer  without 
superfluous  parleying,  and  in  my  mind's 
eye  was  already  investing  that  pocket 
money  of  his  in  various  little  treasures 
for  which  I  hankered.  But,  for  all  that, 
I  made  every  preparation  for  the  fray, 
using  very  fine  sandpaper  and  pot  lead 
till  my  boat's  bottom  was  beautifully 
burnished,  and  seeing  that  her  sails  and 
^ear  were  in  tip  top  racing  condition. 
AH  the  boys  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
craft  my  opponent  would  bring  out 
He  had  never  been  seen  with  a  boat  of 
any  description.  We  laughed  in  our 
sleeves  and  whispered  it  about  that  he 
would  probably  produce  one  of  those 
showy  vessels  that  one  sees  in  the  city 
toy  store,  and  that  generally  sail  on 
their  beam  ends. 

The  hour  for  the  race  arrived.  The 
boys  were  all  excited  and  flocked  to  the 
water's  edge,  whence  the  start  was  to 
be  made.  There  was  a  goodly  throng 
of  them  present,  and,  notwithstandiujg^ 
their  contempt  for  the  Scotchman,  it 
was  no  doubt  the  desire  of  their  hearts 
that  some  of  my  overweening  conceit 
should  be  taken  down  a  couple  of  pegs 
or  so.  Presently  my  rival  appeared  on 
the  scene,  canying  in  his  arms  the 
queerest  looking  craft  any  of  us  had 
ever  seen.  Her  hull  was  shaped  like  an 
Indian  birch  bark  canoe,  except  that  to 
the  rounded  bottom  a  keel  was  fastened. 
A  groove  was  made  in  the  keel,  in  which 
an  oblong  piece  of  slate  was  placed,  to 
the  bottom  of  which  a  strip  of  lead 
was  secured.  The  rig  was  that  of  a 
cutter,  and  I  noticed  that  her  sails  were 
well  cut.  She  looked  quite  business-like, 
and  when  she  was  measured  we  found  she 
was  two  inches  shorter  than  my  cutter. 

There  was  a  nice,  fresh  westerly  wind 
blowing,  and  quite  a  lop  of  a  sea  run- 
ning for  diminutive  craft  such  as  were 
about  to  race.  I  had  already  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  in  a  reef  in  the  main- 
sail of  my  vessel,  and  set  a  No.  2  jib,  but 
my  Scotch  friend  said  he  thought  his 
boat  would  carry  whole  sail  without  any 
trouble.  The  course  was  south,  so  the 
craft  had  to  sail  with  the  wind  a-beam. 
The  start  was  made,  my  boat  being  to 
windward,  as  I  had  won  the  toss.  And 
that  was  all  I  did  win.  The  "  ballast- 
fin  "  craft  beat  my  cutter  so  badly  that 


even  at  this  distance  of  time  my  ears 
tingle  and  I  feel  ashamed.  While  my 
boat  was  burying  herself,  her  rival  took 
the  curling  wavelets  right  buojrantly, 
standing  up  to  her  work  valiantly, 
and  moving  two  feet  to  the  cutter's  one. 
We  accompanied  the  model  yachts  in 
row-boats,  keeping  well  to  leeward,  but 
quite  close  enough  to  observe  their 
movements  accurately.  That  was  my 
first  experience  of  the  ballast-fin.  We 
all  became  converts,  and  shoal,  round- 
bottomed  craft,  with  slate  fins  to  give  sta- 
bility and  lateral  resistance,  were  thence- 
forward the  fashion.  My  successful 
rival,  we  afterward  discovered,  was  the 
son  of  a  n^aval  architect  of  repute,  and 
he  is  now  practising  his  father's  profes- 
sion with  a  good  deal  of  success. 

Thus  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
the  ballast-fin  so  far  as  racing  is  cour 
cemed,  but  in  cruising  the  average  man 
who  sails  for  pleasure  wants  a  craft  that 
he  can  haul  out  of  the  water  easily  to 
scrub,  clean  and  paint.  Now,  if  you 
put  a  ballast-fin  boat  on  the  mud  for  any 
one  or  all  of  these  purposes  she  requires 
a  '*  leg  "  on  each  side  to  keep  her  up^ 
right,  and  also  supports  at  the  bow  and 
stem  to  prevent  her  from  turning  head 
over  heels.  The  stationary  fin  always 
represents  your  true  draught  of  water. 
It  is  always  with  you  and  is  an  integral 
portion  of  the  boat's  hull.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  get  stuck  on  a  shoal — ^and  this  is 
a  contingency  that  has  occurred  fre- 
quently to  the  most  skillful  and  careful 
navigator — ^in  thick  weather  for  in- 
stance, your  lot  is  by  no  means  to  be 
envied.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
tide  is  falling  fast.  The  boat  would  go 
over  on  her  side  as  soon  as  the  water 
got  low  enough.  The  crew  and  pas- 
seng-ers  might  have  to  wait  aboard 
until  high  water,  and  a  precious  un- 
comfortable time  thev  would  pass  I  am 
certain.  When  the  flood  tide  made  it 
might  be  a  moot  question  whether  the 
boat  would  float  or  fill  with  water. 

The  movable  centerplate  will  always 
let  you  know  when  you  get  on  a  shoal, 
and  will  in  nearly  all  cases  give  you 
warning  in  time  to  avoid  grounding, 
which  is  always  an  unpleasant  predica- 
ment and  one  entailing  much  labor. 
Then,  again,  the  anchorages  at  which 
small  boats  can  safely  lie  are  generally 
pretty  shallow  at  low  water  and  the  bal- 
last-fin is  found  to  be  mighty  inconven 
ient  for  such  places. 
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THE  literature  of  the  Brocken  fills 
volumes.  Much  of  it  nonsense  ; 
and  yet  much  is  as  clever  as  the 
"  Harzreise"  of  Heine,  who  was 
in  Hartzland  in  1824.  Geothe  visited 
the  Brocken  three  times,  last  in  1784, 
and  carried  away  the  witch  tales  Which 
crystallized  into  "  Faust/'  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  has  contributed  a  sketch 
or  two  to  Brocken  literature,- while  our 
own  Bayard  Taylor  tramped  over  the 
region  when  unknown  to  fame,  and 
Edward  Everett  made  a  pilgrimage  not 
long  after  Heine's. 

The  spirit  of  the  Brocken  is  nowhere 
better  expressed  than  in  a  song  by 
B51ty,  written  in  1776,  which  may  be 
translated  thus: 

THE    witches'    song. 

The  swallows  win^ 

And  conq'rine  spring 
Brings  bourgeoning  buos  mid  ner  treasures. 

Haste,  up  and  out. 

Well  join  the  rout 
And  dance  to  her  frolicsome  measures. 

A  he-goat  black, 

A  broomstick's  back. 
The  tong^  or  the  distaff  bestriding  ; 

As  hastes  the  blast 

O'er  forests  vast 
To  Brocken  *s  mad  peak  we  are  riding. 

Round  Beelzebub 

Fast  whirls  our  club, 
And  talon-tipped  hands  toss  h^  kisses ; 

In  spectral  throng 

Trip  we  alongr. 
Was  waltz  e're  so  witching  as  this  is ! 

Then  shouts  Sir  Nick — 

'Tis  Satan's  trick— 
And  promises  gifts  to  the  witches : 

Fair  shall  they  be. 

Wear  silk,  and  see 
Dug  up  from  their  hearths  pots  of  riches. 

The  swallows  winjj 

And  conq'rincf  spnng 
Brings  flowers  that  rival  in  blooming. 

Haste,  up  and  out, 

Well  join  the  rout, 
Leave  men  in  their  beds  and  go  glooming. 
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Scores  of  witch  tales  are  told  on  the 
Brocken.  A  curious  maiden  once  noticed 
that  the  old  hags  had  but  to  stride 
broomsticks  and  cry : 

Wolut  unn  wol  uut ! 
Tom  Kaplok  enut ! 

and  be  whisked  to  the  Brocken.  She 
decided  to  go  too,  but  misquoted  the 
couplet  as 

Wolup  unn  wolan ! 

Tom  Kaplok  henan  ! 

and  got  no  higher  than  the  cottage  roof, 
where  she  bumped  about  like  a  toy  bal- 
loon tmtil  the  witches  returned  and 
undid  the  spell.  Another  tale  in  which 
the  German  youngster  revels  may  be 
done  into  English  thus  : 

THE  TWISTED  CUFFS, 

On  the  morning  after  Walpurgis  Night  the 
little  'prentice  in  the  mill  at  Schierke  was  always 
dead,  so  that  after  a  time  nobody  would  be  ap- 
prentice there.  Then  came  Peter  Herm,  fifty 
years  old  if  a  day,  and  asked  if  he  couldn't  be 
qiill  boy.  When  eleven  o'clock  came  on  that 
awful  night  he  was  sitting  in  the  mill  and  a 
black  cat  came  out  and  sto(^  by  the  fire. 
•  •*  Come  here,  pusisy,"  said  Peter  Herm,  *•  and 
warm  yourself.' 

Then  came  a  second  cat  down  from  the  roof  ; 
and  said  the  first  to  the  second  : 

*'  *  Come  here,  pussy,  and  warm  yourself ,' said 
Peter  Herm  to  me." 

And  thus  they  kept  coming,  until  twelve 
black  cats  sat  before  Peter  and  stared  at  him 
with  big  round  eyes.  But  Peter  laid  to  with 
his  knife  and  cut  a  paw.  off  one  of  the  cats,  and 
all  forthwith  ran  away., 

Next  diEiy  the  mistress  of  the  mill  feU  sick— one 
of  her  hands  was  gone.  For  she  was  the  witch. 
They  burned  her  to  death  on  the  Twisted  Cliffs, 
but  Defore  the  burning  quoth  she :  **  A  hot  day 
will  this  be  ! "  When  they  lighted  the  fire  she 
made  a  si^,  and  the  flames  did  not  harm  her. 
"These  cliffs,  "said  she,  "  shall  my  dwelling  be." 
Nor  did  she  bum  till  they  tore  on  her  black  cap 
and  a  black  bird  flew  out ;  and  the  black  bird 
was  the  Devil.    Then  was  she  burned  to  ashes. 

North  of  the  Brocken  lies  Harzburg, 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains. 
The  town  is  in  re^||3^^^a^  gu^^^j^j^f^^ 
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villages,  stretching  from  the  month  of 
the  valley  ont  npon  the  plain.  Harz- 
bur?  is  the  principal  summer  resort  of 
the  Hartz,  and  has  a  score  of  hotels,  one 
large  enough  for  Saratoga,  besides  many 
private  villas.  The  town  is  beautiful 
tor  situation,  with  a  background  of  hills 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  mountains  beyond. 
Round  about  are  enchanting  drives  and 
romantic  paths,  each  view-point  with  its 
legend.  Harzburg,  too,  is  a  watering- 
place  of  the  first  class.  The  baths 
of  the  Juliushall  are  as  famous  as  the 
venerable  story  which  credits  their  dis- 
covery to  a  beneficent  salt-fay,  a  story 
which,  like  the  waters,  is  to  be  taken 
cum  grano. 

Interest  in  Harzburg  centers  not  in 
the  town,  but  in  a  conical  hill  which 
rises  just  behind  it,  the  Burgberg.  This 
is  a  spot  with  a  history — the  one-time 
site  of  a  heathen  altar,  afterward  the 
seat  of  empire  and  now  a  picnic  groimd 
and  beer  garden.  On  this  height,  now 
overgrown  with  trees,  the  imfortunate 
Henry  IV.  built  him  a  castle  and  cathe- 
dral, and  from  this  spot  he  started  on 
that  journey  whose  first  stage  was  Ca- 
nossa  and  last  a  pauper's  grave  in  a  land 
of  strangers.  Here  Henry  the  Lion 
dwelt  while  subject  to  Barbarossa ;  and 
within  its  walls  died  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  Saxon  line.  Now  there  is  a  little 
hotel  on  the  summit,  round  about  chairs 
and  tables  for  tired  and  thirsty  mortals, 
while  over  near  a  bit  of  the  old  castle 
wall, which, by  the  way,looks  suspiciously 
restored,  is  a  shop  stuffed  with  Philis- 
tine knickknacks  and  mementoes.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill  stands  a  granite  monu- 
ment, whereby  hangs  a  tale.  Some  ad- 
mirers of  Bismarck  erected  it  here  in  his 
honor  in  1877,  put  a  medallion  portrait 
of  the  Great  Chancellor  on  its  one  side 
and  on  its  other  chiseled  his  boastful 
saying,  made  during  a  debate  on  the 
Catholic  question:  "Well  not  ^o  to 
Canossa."  This  monument — an  mstdt 
in  stone — was  erected  just  800  years 
after  the  unfortunate  Kaiser  went  there 
and  begged  the  pardon  of  the  Pope. 
Little  did  its  builders  think  that  the 
boastful  man  of  iron  would  within  a 
decade  get  far  toward  Canossa  himself. 

The  path  from  Harzburg  to  Goslar  is 
characteristic  of  all  Hartz  by-ways. 
You  can  tramp  round  through  the  plain 
or  take  a  train  if  you  wish,  but,  enthusi- 
astic Hartzer  that  you  are,  you  will 
plunge  back  into  the  woods,  perhaps 


find  a  cliff  with  a  glorious  view,  and  at 
last  seek  out  some  sunny  nook  by  a  cool- 
ing waterfall,  and,  with  your  little  libra- 
ry of  Hartz  stories  spread  about  you, 
lose  yourself  for  a  time  in  the  land  of 
elves  and  fairies.  Through  these  woods 
and  by  this  waterfall,  perchance,  Hack- 
elberg,  the  wild  huntsman,  once  rode. 
That  morning  a  woodsman  has  told  you 
that  he  cannot  help  trembling  at  sudden 
cries  in  the  forest ;  does  not  the  spirit  of 
this  Teutonic  Nimrod  still  roam  these 
hills,  bearing  destruction  to  all  who 
cross  his  pathway  ?  How  you  long  for 
a  poet's  touch  to  paint  the  pretty  tale 
that  clings  to  the  Regenstein!  There 
is  an  ingenious  deception  at  Romker 
Halle,  for  the  enterprising  landlord  has 
turned  the  waters  of  the  brook  over 
a  home-made  cliff,  so  that  he  has  a 
waterfall. 

Oker  and  its  sooty  furnaces  repay 
well  a  moment's  halt.  Then  you  push  on 
gleefully  to  Goslar.  Here  and  there 
are  rustic  shelter-houses,  at  other  places 
grotesque  rocks,  and  everywhere  the. 
leafing  woods,  echoing  with  spring  song«- 
birds.  As  you  near  the  ancient  city 
from  the  distance  comes  a  hushed  tu- 
mult of  melody.  It  grows  louder,  puls- 
ing down  the  aisles  of  the  eternal  woods 
like  the  chimes  of  a  great  cathedral 
murmuring  softly  down  its  nave.  It  is 
only  the  cow-bells  of  the  Hartz,  which 
some  poet-herdsman  of  the  old  time  set 
to  a  melody  so  sweet  that  his  children 
ever  since  have  done  the  same.  As  the 
rustic  symphony  dies  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  slate  roofs  and  round  towers 
of  Goslar  are  in  sight.  You  have  reached 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Kaisers. 

Days  may  be  spent  in  this  curious 
city.  House  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  can  nowhere  be  better  studied,  for 
Goslar  is  full  of  houses  as  quaint  as  any 
in  Frankfort  or  Strassburg.  Each  story 
projects  outward  beyond  its  nether  fel- 
low a  foot  or  more,  and  where  the  top- 
most almost  touches  its  neighbor  across 
the  street  the  steep  and  gabled  roof 
begins.  Here  and  there  are  ancient 
churches,  treasuries  of  wonders  to  those 
who  Ipve  to  read  their  history  in  their 
stones.  Massive  round  towers  bespeak 
the  ancient  strength  of  Goslar ;  parts 
of  the  city  wall,  now  moss-grown  and 
crumbling,  still  remain  ;  the  broad  moat 
is  now  a  sluggish  stream,  while  the 
ancient  city  gates  choke  the  modem 
streets.  Digitized  by  vjvjvjv  iC 
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One  autumn  day  late  in  the  tenth 
century,  so  the  story  runs,  Kaiser  Henry 
the  Fowler,  heated  with  the  chase,  halted 
on  a  gentle  slope  just  outside  his  Hartz 
preserve,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the 
spot  that  he  gave  orders  to  build  a  cas- 
tle there.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Goslar.  History,  however,  ascribes  it 
to  the  mines  of  the  neighboring  Ram- 
melsberg.  Goslar  was  the  Leadville  of 
the  tenth  century.  Its  mines  were  rich 
and  varied,  and,  from  the  time  of  the 
Fowler  to  the  rise  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
Goslar  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
Kaisers,  and  much  of  the  time  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Even 
after  its  imperial  rulers  were  mingled 


about  in  lampless  blackness.  Goslar, 
the  proud,  the  rich,  the  imperial,  even 
this  romantic  Goslar  of  the  poets,  is  no 
more.  Goslar  lives  in  and  on — chiefly 
on — the  memory  of  what  it  once  was. 

Yet  this  ancient  city  has  lions,  and  a 
goodly  assortment,  too.  Many  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Hanseatic  period  still 
remain.  Of  these,  the  Brustuch,  a 
peaked-roofed  construction,  with  ex- 
terior quaint  and  picturesque,  and  in- 
terior fitted  up  in  imitation  of  an  old- 
time  beer  cellar,  and  the  Kaiser  Worth 
are  the  most  interesting.  The  latter 
commemorates  the  Kaiser's  word,  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  Goslar  ;  and, 
even  if  the  wooden  emperors  which  are 


HOTEL  KAISER  WORTH  AND   RATHHAUS. 


with  its  dust,  Goslar  was  great.  Its  mines 
were  still  rich  ;  its  trade  made  it  promi- 
nent in  the  Hanseatic  League.  Then 
came  centuries  of  decline  ;  and,  though 
it  was  a  free  imperial  city  until  Napoleon 
made  it  a  part  of  his  brother's  West- 
phalian  kingdom,  the  glory  of  Goslar 
had  long  since  fled.  Where  once  was 
a  bustling  mart,  rich  in  guilds  and  gild- 
ers, is  now  a  town  of  thirteen  thousand 
sleepy  burghers,  rich  only  in  history. 
You  look  in  vain  among  the  pretty- 
faced  gretchens  for  the  "  little  irresisti- 
ble face  "  which  tempted  Heine  not  so 
many  years  ago.  Instead  of  the  moon- 
light illumining  the  market-place,  as 
when  Andersen  was  here,   you  grope 


niched  in  its  walls — Heine's  gebratene 
Universitdtspedele  —  do  not  inspire,  its 
odd  roof  and  gable  windows  and  the 
1492  over  the  doorway  attract  instanter. 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  Goslar  than 
this  guild  house,  though  it  is  now  a  ho- 
tel. On  another  side  of  the  square  is  an 
edifice,  older  and  uglier,  the  Rathhaus 
or  Town  Hall.  You  smile  at  the  shrew 
cages,  Goslar 's  substitute  for  the  duck- 
ing-stool, and  express  your  doubts  that 
the  metal  basin  in  the  middle  of  the 
square  was  a  gift  from  Satan,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  apocryphal  fable  that  mod- 
em Goslar  uses  it,  even  when  filled  with 
water,  for  a  fire  alarm.  /-^  t 

The  largest  lion  j®f  edGphaiO©^£ 
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Kaiserhaus,  a  hoary  old  humbug,  and, 
like  many  of  his  kindred,  profusely  "  re- 
stored." The  oldest  secular  building  in 
all  Germany,  says  your  vade  mecujn^  and 
you  halt  astonished  before  an  edifice  that 
might  be  the  chapel  or  library  of  a  nine- 
teenth-century university.  This  build- 
ing is,  they  tell  you,  eight  hundred  years 
old,  has  housed  a  dozen  kaisers ;  and 
numerous  great  parliaments  of  the 
ancient  empire.  From  its  high  estate  it 
fell  to  ruin,  at  last  became  a  granary, 
and  now  has  renewed  its  youth.  There 
is  no  more  successful  and  amazing  res- 
toration in  all  Europe.  The  approach 
has  balustrades  of  massive  stone  not  a 
decade  from  the  quarry  ;  the  roof-slates 
were  part  of  the  mountains  a  score  of 
years  ago,  while  the  pigments  of  the 
gorgeous  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
Kaiser  Hall  are  fresh  from  Nature's  lab- 
oratory. Two  things  only  in  the  Kaiser- 
haus are  not  restored — the  old  imperial 
throne  and  the  heart  of  Henry  HI.  The 
former  was  fortunately  still  preserved  in 
Berlin,  and  the  king's  heart  was  too  much 
even  for  Goslaric  restorative  genius. 

Now  that  the  Kaiserhaus  has  been  re- 
stored, the  traveler  may  some  day  find 
Goslar's  ancient  cathedral  in  its  pristine 
ugliness.  Henry  III.  built  it  in  1039, 
but  it  exists  to-day  only  in  some  frag- 
ments, artistic  monstrosities,  filed  away 


in  a  chapel  which  was  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal edifice.  When  Henry  IV.  was  still 
in.  power,  two  fat  prelates,  a  bishop  and 
an  abbot,  had  a  sanguinary  discussion 
within  the  cathedral,  the  exact  point  of 
difference  being  which  of  the  two  should 
walk  before.  The  partisans  of  each  took 
a  hand,  and  the  conflict  raged  hot  and 
furious,  until  the  pavement  ran  with 
consecrated  blood,  while  Satan  stood  in 
the  pulpit  and  spurred  them  on.  It  does 
not  appear  who  was  the  victor,  though 
after  the  battle  Satan  still  held  the  field. 
The  Old  Boy  immediately  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  cathedral  tower,  and  shock- 
ed the  honest  burghers  with  the  mock- 
ing laughter  which,  while  they  told  their 
beads,  came  rattling  down  through  a 
chink  in  the  roof.  Some  wise  cit  pro- 
posed stopping  up  the  chink  with  stone 
and  mortar,  but  to  no  purpose ;  Satan 
found  another  chink,  and  the  mocking 
laughter  went  on.  At  length  one  wiser 
than  the  rest  suggested  that  the  hole  be 
filled  with  a  Bible,  and  Satan,  baffled, 
fled  to  Blocksberg.  However,  the  chinks 
continued  to  grow,  time  worked  its  ruin, 
and  the  ancient  edifice  was  pulled  down 
not  many  years  ago.  Here  is  a  field  for 
the  ambitious  restorer.  Build  it  over 
again,  bold  Goslarite,  and,  when  it  is 
done,  leave  a  chink  for  the  Bible  and 
post  Squire  Clovenhoof  in  the  tower. 
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A    BLUEGRASS    CYCLING    TOUR. 

BY    J.  B.  CARRINGTON. 


*NOW   THIS   AIR   WHUT   I   CALL   SCRUMFflOUS."      {p,  20I,) 


WE  decided  to  make  the  trip  ;  that 
is,  Philip  did  the  deciding  and 
I  could  not  chose  but  go,  since 
I  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
taking  my  vacations  with  him.  The 
novelty  of  the  thing  rather  struck  me,  a 
cycling  tour  through  the  Bluegrass  with 
Philip  and  his  camera. 

It  is  generally  accounted  queer,  my 
liking  for  Philip  ;  but  I  don't  see  why  it 
should  be  since  everybody  likes  him. 
We  are  cousins  of  a  sort,  that  is,  he  came 


from  Virginia  and  so  did  I.  It  was  two 
years  ago  that  I  met  him  at  the  club  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  take  my  spare  bed- 
room. He  quite  filled  up  my  bare  old 
library  with  six  big  bookcases,  three  or 
four  handsome  paintings  and  his  own 
cheery  self,  which  was  best  of  all. 

We  left  Louisville  on  a  balmy  June 
afternoon,  with  the  sun  high  in  the  heav- 
ens ;  Louisville  with  its  dust  and  din  and 
smoke,  and  the  great  buildings  where 
the  hives  of  human  bees  swarm  in  and 
out.     Before  us  lay^Mg%^^M| 
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and  wayside  elms  and  woodland  slopes 
and  fallow-land  and  meadow — all  a  fair, 
green,  June  world,  with  the  freshness  of 
early  summer. 

Life  has  always  been  interesting  to 
me  ;  people  I  like,  and  books,  a  bird-note, 
the  old  willows  leaning  over  the  water, 
or  the  fresh  young  face  of  the  little 


ville  to  the  Bluegrass,  the  road  that 
Mr.  Clay  and  Aaron  Burr  traveled,  and 
the  great  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  during 
his  famous  tour  of  America. 

We  soon  left  the  cross-roads  behind, 
and  the  little  Dutch  tavern,  and  were 
spinning  along  through  the  level  moor- 
lands of   Beargrass    Kentucky,  where 


'THE   LOOK  IN  HER   EYES   MEANT  *  YES.'"     (/.  20^^ 


country  lass  in  the  doorway  there — in 
everything  there  is  an  element  of  inter- 
est, a  charm  half  revealed,  needing  only 
the  eye  to  see  it. 

II. 
We  turned  from  the  little  side  road, 
with  its  pretty  country  homes,  into  the 
old  State  turnpike  leading  from  Louis- 


fields  of  waving  grain  and  rustling 
com  combined  to  make  a  picture  of 
smiling  fertility,  with  a  noble  beech - 
wood  now  and  then  as  a  sort  of  back- 
ground, and  anon  a  house  amid  the 
trees. 

Beargrass    Kentucky    comprises^tl^^ 
territory  within  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
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of  Louisville,  while  the  Bluegrass  belt 
covers  all  of  the  central  and  north  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State. 

We  had  ridden  scarcely  a  dozen  miles 
through  the  Beargrass  when  a  black 
cloud  slipped  up  from  the  west  and  a 
splatter  of  great  drops,  with  a  mutter 
of  thunder,  came  upon  us  unawares. 

Philip  turned  and  called  to  me  from 
a  little  slope,  saying  there  was  a  de- 
serted cabin  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead 
where  we  could  find  shelter. 

It  was  a  relic  of  the  days  before  the 
war,  this  old  log  cabin,  with  its  mute 
tale  of  desolation.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows were  all  out,  and  some  of  the  logs 
were  gone.  The  floor,  too,  had  fallen 
away,  and  the  great  fireplace  where  the 
pickaninnies  had  gathered  in  times  past 
was  filled  with  dirt  and  stones.  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  roof  which  the  angry 
cloud  stood  over. 

We  were  scarcely  under  the  scanty 
shelter  when  a  heavy  shower  was  upon 
us.  Philip  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
old  cabin,  even  ascending  to  the  loft 
and  exploring  the  joist  and  top  logs. 
He  was  rewarded  by  finding^  a  rusty 
key  that  probably  belongea  to  some 
smoke-house  of  long  ago. 

He  was  standing^  in  the  rear  doorway 
when  he  saw  an  old  darky  approaching 
from  the  hillside  opposite.  He  concealed 
our  wheels  behind  a  pile  of  rubbish  and 
forced  me  up  to  the  loft,  much  against 
the  inclinations  of  my  five  and  thirty 
bachelor  years.  We  waited  some  time, 
but  at  last  there  was  a  noise  below,  and 
the  outlines  of  a  man's  figure  could  be 
seen  through  the  gloom  of  the  cabin. 
We  could  hear  him  moving  stones  from 
the  old  fireplace,  and  when  he  started  a 
blaze  we  could  see  an  old  negro  with 
pewter-rimmed  specs,  a  battered  hi^h 
hat  and  a  long-tailed  coat  of  an  unmis- 
takably clerical  cut. 

He  drew  a  frying  pan  from  its  hiding 
place  up  the  chimney,  and  a  fine  fat 
chicken  from  that  clerical  coat.  The 
preliminaries  had  been  concluded  down 
at  the  spring,  and  in  a  short  time  came 
the  savory  odor  of  frying  chicken.  A 
second  pan  came  down  from  the  chim- 
ney and  a  bag  of  commeal  was  extracted 
from  the  other  side  of  the  coat. 

*•  Nobody  knows  de  trouble  I  has, 
Nobody  knows  de  trouble  I  has." 

He  sang  dolorously  enough  while  mix- 
ing the  meal.    In  a  short  time  the  pones 


were  shaped  and  placed  in  the  ashes 
in  the  old  plantation  way.  Then  out  of 
the  long  tails  of  that  wonderful  coat  he 
drew  several  fine  potatoes  that  were 
soon  resting  beside  the  ash-cakes  in  the 
glowing  embers. 

These  details  being  completed,  he 
leaned  back  in  the  pleasant  warmth  of 
the  fire  and  smacked  his  lips. 

"Now  this  air  whut  I  call  scrump- 
tious," he  said.  "Won't  Mary  Ann  be 
riled  when  she  hears  on  it  ?  Won't  she 
rave  and  pitch  ?  Huh !  Wahr  (wear) 
me  out  wid  a  broomstick,  will  she,  an' 
den  fatten  herse'f  on  de  fatness  Samu'l 
Johnsing  done  perwide?  Not  mech, 
she  don't,  not  mech." 

He  broke  the  thread  of  his  cogitations 
to  turn  the  chicken.  The  hissing  of  the 
frjdng  and  the  savory  odor  stirred  the 
music  in  his  soul. 

••  Roll,  Jordan,  roll, 
Roll.  Jordan,  ro-oll." 

He  sang  solemnly,  while  his  face 
beamed  with  anticipation.  Then  he 
broke  into  a  prolonged  chuckle. 

"  Hit  air  like  'Lijah  an'  de  ravuns,  only 
hit  air  Samu'l  an'  de  chickuns." 

A  short  pause  followed. 

"  Now,  I  nuver  stole  dat  chickun,"  he 
continued,  aloud,  "he  jes'  walk  up  ter 
me  like  he  want  ter  say  *  Brudder  John- 
sing,  I  knows  you's  chickun  hong^  an' 
I  dun  been  sent  dat  you  kin  eat  an'  be 
full.*  'Sides,  'stid  o'  goin'  ter  roost  wid 
de  odder  chickuns,  he  walkin'  round  wid 
his  eye  on  de  worm  in  de  grass  an'  his 
craw  done  already  stuffed  wid  de  good 
things  ob  dis  life.  He  oughter  die,  he 
ain't  fitten  wid  de  fitness  whut  fitten  him 
ter  lib ;  de  debbil  oughter  git  him." 

Suddenly  there  came  a  sound,  so  deep 
and  doleful,  so  full  of  woe  and  horror 
that  my  blood  ran  cold. 

"Lord  hab  mussy.  Mister  Debbil!" 
came  from  the  chimney  corner,  "  Lord 
hab  mussy  !  I  *clar  I  nuver  stole  dat 
chickun,  I  'clar  I  nuver  !  " 

"Samuel  Johnson,"  came  in  deep, 
sepulchral  tones,  "  come  here  at  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow  and  you  will  find 
money  in  the  skillet  in  the  chimney. 
Pay  the  owner  of  that  chicken  or  burn 
in  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone." 

At  "  brimstone  "  the  voice  sank,  and 
then  rose  in  a  sound  so  demoniacal  that 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Johnsing  gave 
one  yell  of  terror,  leaped  through  the 
doorway  and  was  ^one  in  the  darkness 
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After  a  few  moments  a  figure  dropped 
from  the  rafters  overhead,  and  when  I 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  this  mys- 
terious appearance,  a  voice  saluted  me  : 
— "  I  say,  my  Pendennis,  why  don't  you 
climb  down  out  of  that  place ;  here's  a 
meal  good  enough  for  even  your  epi- 
curean palate." 

When  I  reached  the  fire-place,  Philip 
was  eating  a  chicken  leg  as  calmly  as  if 
he  were  at  home  in  the  club  grill  room. 

"  Did  you  ever  take  supper  with  his 
Satanic  Majesty  before  ?"  he  asked,  im- 
peturbably. 

III. 

The  moon  came  up  over  the  beeches 
that  night  after  the  clouds  had  gone, 
and  we  rode  through  the  mud  down  the 
hill  and  on  into  the  quaint  little  village 
of  Middle  town  —  Middletown,  the  an- 
cient, not  without  a  glamour  of  romance 
as  it  lay  there  in  the  moonlight.  It 
was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  days 
gone  by,  they  tell  you  with  a  sad  shake 
of  the  head — when  there  were  twelve 
stores  and  two  taverns,  and  stages  daily; 
when  the  people  of  Louisville  came 
there  to  shop  and  get  a  taste  of  society; 
when  Cincinnati  was  but  a  log  fort  with 
the  lugubrious  name  of  Losantiville. 

We  rode  into  the  village  early  in  the 
night,  and  many  a  light  twinkled  from 
the  windows.  On  the  right  a  gate 
opened  and  a  peal  of  laughter  came 
through  the  darkness,  so  clear  and 
ringing  that  Philip  was  moved,  with 
one  of  his  rare  smiles,  to  warrant  her 
no  prude.  The  moonlight  idealized  the 
humble  cottages  of  the  village  folks,  nor 
concealed  the  old-fashioned  roses  that 
trailed  over  the  door,  nor  the  honey- 
suckle over  the  little  summer-houses. 
Summer-houses  are  quite  the  style  in 
Middletown.  Even  old  Towser's  baying 
at  the  moon  seemed  in  harmony  with 
the  homely  beauty  of  the  village.  After 
all,  this  may  be  Towser's  way  of  show- 
ing his  appreciation  of  the  moonlight. 
When  we  v/ere  young  and  lovers  we 
read  the  poets'  odes  to  the  Crescent 
Queen  of  Night,  and  we  sighed  at  that 
same  round-faced  moon.  So  let  his  dog- 
ship  bark  ;  it  may  come  only  from  the 
fullness  of  his  heart. 

Farther  on  we  passed  two  lovers 
walking  slowly  over  the  old  cobble- 
stones, so  slowly  that,  as  Unc'  Edin- 
burg  said,  "  You  has  ter  sight  'em  by  a 
treeter  see  ef  dey's  a-movin'." 

We  stopped  in  the  center  of  the  vil- 


lage at  the  post-office,  where  the  village 
band  was  practicing  before  an  admir- 
ing audience. 

The  postmaster,  who  was  a  sort  of 
leader,  was  blowing  a  big  brass  horn 
with  a  right  good  will,  but  stopped  the 
flood  of  melody  long  enough  to  direct 
us  **  to  Widder  Jones's — she  feeds,"  as 
they  say  in  the  village  dialect.  Here  we 
found  the  big  feather-bed  in  the  guest- 
chamber  and  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
Jones  at  our  disposal. 

The  Marquis,  known  familiarly  as 
Laff'yet,  is  the  village  wag.  As  the 
next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  we  conclud- 
ed to  observe  it  by  attending  church. 
Accordingly  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
became  our  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend.  He  showed  us  first  the  old  tav- 
ern up  at  the  head  of  the  village,  "  The 
Sign  of  the  Swan,"  one  of  the  last  of 
those  picturesque  inns  of  the  stage- 
coach days.  It  was  a  long  building  of 
brick  and  stone,  with  the  wide  front 
porch  and  its  bench  for  the  loafers^ 
where  mine  host,  with  his  ample  stom- 
ach, played  Sir  Oracle  to  the  country- 
side. Here  Henry  Clay,  the  great  com- 
moner, always  stopped  on  his  way  from 
Louisville  to  Lexington,  and  here  the 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette  stayed  when  he 
made  his  famous  tour  through  the 
United  States.  Our  Marquis  explained 
this  very  impressively,  adding  that  it 
was  in  this  way  he  happened  to  get  his 
name.  His  grandfather,  who  was  a  lad 
at  the  time,  had  had  the  honor  of  car- 
rying the  great  man's  boxes  up  to  the 
room  in  the  inn. 

Then  he  showed  us  the  old  stone 
house  down  in  the  village,  which  was 
built  by  the  first  magistrate  in  Middle- 
town,  old  Squire  Head. 

"  A  Christian  man,"  the  Marquis  ex- 
plained, "  as  good  a  Christian  as  ever 
shouted,  but  jest  a  leetle  fond  o'  poker. 
He  followed  the  scriptural  injunction 
though  an'  built  his  house  on  a  rock,  the 
whole  foundation  of  it  is  a  solid  ledge 
o'  rock.  But  as  I  said,  he  was  a  leetle 
fond  o'  poker,  an'  used  to  play  at  the  old 
tavern  down  in  town  with  the  squire, 
Major  Dowling  and  Dr.  Vance.  They 
say  the  first  thing  they  all  knew  in  town 
here  Dr.  Vance  owned  the  squire's  house 
an'  a  plantation  over  on  the  Brownsboro 
road,  not  to  speak  of  a  right  considerbul 
passel  o'  niggers.  I've  heard  my  father 
say  as  how  he  had  heard  his  father  tell 
how  Dr.  Vance  won  L^|^nj^|^^oi\^l5^j 
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when  he  was  down  in  the  old  tavern 
there  jest  before  he  was  tried  up  at 
Frankfort." 

Then  we  went  to  the  village  cemetery 
where  the  Marquis  made  running  com- 
ments on  this  and  that  village  forefather, 
whose  grandson  was  "  livin  here  now 
an'  not  worth  his  salt."  He  showed  us 
also  the  grave  of  John  Bradbury,  the 
first  village  school-master,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  headstone,  was  a  botanist  and 
natural  historian  of  England,  bom  in 
1768  and  died  in  1823.  It  seems  that 
Bradbury's  son  had  been  schoolmaster 
even  in  the  memory  of  the  Marquis  de 
La  Fayette  ;  and  true  to  the  British  in- 
stincts, had  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thrash  La  Fayette,  just  because 
of  his  name,  as  that  worthy  assured  us  ; 
though  in  view  of  his  theories  of  the  de- 
generacy of  grandsons,  this  is  doubtful. 

Then  the  bell  of  the  village  church 
recalled  us  from  the  cemetery.  Mean- 
time the  ubiquitous  guide  explained  that 
his  wife  couldn't  come  because  of  the 
baby,  a  remark  that  was  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  we  distinctly  remembered  how 
impossible  sleep  had  been  that  morning, 
likewise  because  of  the  baby.  We  were 
soon  safely  ensconced  in  a  stiff -backed 
wooden  pew  and  the  Marquis,  like  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  friend,  "  jes'  chawed  ter- 
backer  an'  chawed  an'  chawed."  Finally 
he  said  apologetically,  "You  know  I 
can't  get  along  without  chewin';  it  ain't 
right,  'specially  in  church,  but  I  jes* 
don't  feel  like  nothin'  without  a  chew  o* 
terbacker  in  my  mouth ;  that's  the  rea- 
son I  always  pay.  Don't  makq  no  dif- 
f 'runce  what  church  I  go  to,  I  always  con- 
tribut;  you  know  I  kinder  feel  like  I 
orter  pay  for  havin'  it  cleaned  up." 

The  village  people  soon  came  in, 
mothers  with  diubby  babies  in  their 
arms,  bare-foot  boys  with  lurking  mis- 
chief in  their  eyes,  village  lasses  in 
gay-colored  dresses,  and  the  swains  who 
cast  sheep's  eyes  at  them,  and  several 
venerable  patriarchs,  leaning  on  great 
crooked  canes. 

"  They  are  waiting  for  the  organist," 
the  Marquis  explained,  **  that's  Miss  Sal- 
lie  St.  Clair.  My  brother's  got  his  eye 
on  her,  and  I'm  goin'  to  name  the  baby 
after  her  (with  a  wink),  sorter  help 
things  along,  you  know." 

After  church  that  day,  he  came  out  to 
see  us  ofiE,  and  Philip  said  something 
about  keeping  in  favor  with  Miss  Sallie 
St.  Clair. 


"  Oh  !  things  are  whoopin'  up,"  said 
Laff'yet,  slapping  his  pocket,  "the  old 
man  has  jes'  come  over  and  borrer'd 
twenty  dollars." 

IV. 

We  left  Middletown  and  the  Marquis 
de  La  Fayette,  and  rode  up  to  the  table- 
land, the  gentle  undulation  of  which  was 
a  pleasant  break  in  the  fiat  Beargrass 
landscape. 

Much  of  the  ancient  and  romantic  his- 
tory of  Kentucky  clusters  around  Louis- 
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ville  and  especially  around  the  famous 
old  Beargrass  creek.  It  is  here  that  one 
finds  the  quaint  old  villages  and  the 
remnants  of  old  forts  of  Indian  fighting 
days.  Philip  would  not  stop  at  Long 
Run,  where  Colonel  Floyd  and  his  gal- 
lant soldiers  fought  the  Indians,  but  he 
did  stay  quite  a  while  trying  to  drive 
the  cows  into  the  water  at  Bull-Skin 
Creek,  so  that  he  could  make  a  picture 
of  them  ;  and  made  us  late  to  dinner 
in  Shelbyville. 

Shelbyville,  named  in  honor  of  Isaac 
Shelby,  first  Governo|t@|dI^^^iyielf  &  if  ^* 
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typical  Beargrass  town,  a  pleasant  place 
with  beautiful  houses  set  back  in  deep- 
shaded  lawns.  There  is  a  general  thriv- 
ing air  about  the  town  ;  on  fair  days  and 
court  days  it  bristles  with  life  and  ac- 
tivity. The  old  court  house,  too,  and 
the  public  square  clainx  some  notice 
from  the  passer-by. 

Our  next  stop,  a  brief  one,  was  at  the 
old  Cross  Keys'  tavern,  where  the  Mid- 
dletons  have  lived  in  latter  years.  Two 
brothers  married  two  sisters  and  lived 
here  together,  the  two  families  growing 
up  as  one — a  home  with  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  good-will  that  the 
children  hardly  knew  brother  from  cou- 
sin. 

It  is  a  picturesque  old  building  witii 
two  porticoes,  each  of  which  is  graced 
with  stately  pillars  extending  the  entire 
height  of  the  building.  It  was  a  famous 
tavern  in  the  olden  time,  and  many  a 
guest  has  shared  the  good  cheer  of  mine 
host  Middleton,  who  was  the  first  of  the 
family  that  came  to  Kentucky.  It  was 
during  the  days  of  the  Cross  Keys'  tavern 
that  the  famous  inn- laws  were  made, 
providing  that  landlords  should  only 
charge  "six  shillings  per  gallon  for 
whisky  ;  for  breakfast  with  tea  or  cof- 
fee, one  shilling  three  pence  ;  for  a  cold 
dinner,  one  shilling,  and  for  lodging 
with  clean  sheets,  six  pence." 

Our  frequent  stops  had  prevented  any 
unusual  rapid  rate  of  travel,  but  then 
we  wanted  to  see  the  country,  not  make 
a  cycle-touring  record.  Accordingly  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  rode 
into  the  straggling  little  hamlet  known 
as  Clay  village,  which  is  scattered  along 
the  old  highway  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
We  stopped  at  the  public  well  just  be- 
side the  blacksmith  shop  for  a  drink  of 
water,  and  the  young  smith  came  out  to 
talk  ;  for  strangers  usually  ride  straight 
through  the  old  village  without  so  much 
as  a  **  howdy." 

It  seems  that  in  early  times  Clay  vil- 
lage was  known  as  Shy  Town,  until  one 
day,  some  sixty  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Clay's  carriage  broke  down  there.  He 
stopped  at  the  smithy — this  smithy  of 
course — to  have  it  mended.  While  the 
smith,  this  smith's  grandfather's  father, 
was  at  work,  the  great  commoner  asked 
him  the  name  of  the  village. 

"  Shy  Town,"  the  venerable  man  an- 
swered. 

**  Shy  Town,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  smiling, 
"queer  name  that." 


Meanwhile  the  natives  standing 
around  were  watching  the  great  man 
with  open-mouthed  wonder.  After  his 
departure,  the  smith  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour  and  they  crowded  about  to  know 
what  the  great  man  had  said.  So  the 
smith  repeated  the  conversation.  "  Shy 
Town,  queer  name  that."  The  Shy 
Towners  were  so  much  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  discourse  that  then 
and  there  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  call  the  place  Clay  village. 

Something  in  the  tale,  or  the  young 
smith,  or  the  old  shop,  propped  up  in 
the  rear  with  hickory  poles,  pleased 
Philip,  for  he  immediately  fixed  his 
camera  and  made  a  picture  of  it  The 
natives  viewed  the  camera  as  a  strange 
three-legged  machine,  and  were  duly 
interested. 

I  noticed  a  little  house  down  the  way, 
a  pleasant  cottage  with  flowers  in  the 
yard  and  grape  vines  trailing  over  the 
.  porch.  The  gate  opened  anon  and  a 
little  country  lass  of  about  seventeen 
came  out  and  went  up  the  village  street, 
ostensibly  on  an  errand  but  really  to 
pass  the  smithy.  The  young  blacksmith 
was  very  conscious  and  addressed  some 
remark  to  her  ;  she  gave  a  ready  an- 
swer with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

Above  the  smithy,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  was  a  queer  little  box 
of  a  house,  scrupulously  prim  and  clean. 
Here,  we  learned,  dwelt  Miss  Experience 
Smith,  an  ancient  spinster,  deaf  as  a 
post  and  possessed  of  as  much  curiosity 
as  the  proverbial  cat.  The  dame  her- 
self appeared  anon  at  the  window,  cran- 
ing her  scrawny  neck,  trying  to  make 
out  what  we  were  all  about.  We  could 
hear  little  Miss  Belle's  clear  voice  as  she 
shouted  out  answers  to  the  deaf  old 
dame's  curiosity. 

Below  the  smithy  was  the  village 
store,  "  sto  "  in  the  native  dialect.  Here 
we  lingered. 

**  I  rather  like  her  looks,  my  Penden- 
nis,  and  if  I  can  get  into  his  confidence 
and  find  out  about  it,  we'll  stay  here  to- 
night and  ride  over  to  Frankfort  in  the 
morning." 

Meanwhile  I  noticed  the  young  smith 
at  the  side  of  the  shop,  washing  his 
hands,  smoothing  his  hair,  and  arrang- 
ing his  attire  generally.  Philip  had 
dropped  down  on  a  soap  box  near  one 
of  the  village  loafers. 

"  Pretty  decent  kinder  weather,"  said 
Philip,  falling  into  %,y^^Qel?OOgle 
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"  Yas,  it  air  purty  decent,"  the  slouchy 
individual  drawled. 

"  Somethin'  up  between  'em  ? "  asked 
Philip,  jerking  his  thumb  over  toward 
the  smithy. 

"You  bet,"  was  the  answer.  "  If  you 
see  a  lightnin'  rod  agunt  up  the  road, 
ask  him  how  he  feels ;  haw  !  haw  !  haw  !" 

"  What  about  him  r  Philip  asked. 

"Well,  it  were  this  way.  You  see 
John's  old  man  pegged  out  an'  lef  him 
the  shop  an'  that  little  place  up  at  the 
aidge  o'  town.  John's  a  likely  sorter 
chap,  workin'  hard  an'  takin*  good  keer 
of  his  ole  mother,  an' — well  he  got  to 
lookin'  crosst  at  the  little  house  over 
there  with  the  grapevine  over  the  do', 
an'  aseein'  her  acomin'  an'  agoin'  an' — 
er — she  got  to  kinder  liken  to  have  him 
look  over,  an' — shucks  !  they  growed 
up  here  an'  always  knowed  one  another, 
it  were  nat'ral  as  livin'.  He  ain't  purty, 
but  there  air  goin'  to  be  a  weddin'. 

"  But  the  lightning  rod  agent  ? " 
.  "  Haw,  haw  !  He  come  a  philanderin' 
around  here,  you  know,  powerful  peert 
with  his  tongue,  and  set  up  to  Belle 
right  smart.  She  let  him  do  it,  'course 
jest  to  torment  John.  Wimmins  air 
wimmins,  you  know\  It  did  torment 
John,  too  ;  you  could  hear  him  thrashin' 
the  iron  over  there  like  'twas  that  light- 
nin'  rod  agunt.  It  all  come  about  last 
Sunday  night  down  at  the  bridge  where 
'twas  dark,  an'  that  lightnin*  rod  feller 
tried  to  hug  Belle  an'  she  cried,  an'  John 
come  'long  an'  hit  him  a  crack  with  his 
fist.  An*  the  ijiot  wanted  the  squire  to 
arrest  John  for  'saultin'  him  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  haw  !  haw  !  She's  been 
sorter  sham'  ter  speak  to  him  sence 
then  an'  he's  waitin  for  her  to  do  it." 

"  She  spoke  to  him  while  I  was  taking 
the  picture,"  Philip  said. 

"  Did  she  now  ?    Well,  I  reckon,  look." 

Across  the  street  was  John  leaning  on 
the  front  gate,  while  little  Miss  Belle 
was  on  the  vine-covered  porch  smiling 
on  him  in  the  friendliest  fashion  in  the 
world.  His  face  was  serious  enough 
and  he  was  saying  something  very  earn- 
est— it  may  have  been  only  the  reflection 
of  the  pink  lining  of  her  big  hat  that 
colored  her  cheeks ;  it  may  have  been. 
Philip  says  the  look  in  her  eyes  meant 
"  Yes." 

v. 

When  Philip's  curiosity  about  those 
lovers  was  satisfied,  we  left  Clay  vil- 
lage and  followed  the  old  pike  to  the 


uplands.  The  cool  breeze  of  evening 
blew  in  our  faces,  the  soli  glow  of  sun- 
set was  on  all  the  landscape,  and  on 
the  blue  hills  in  the  dim  perspective. 

There  was  the  clank  of  the  old  bells 
as  the  cows  came  home,  and  the  whip- 
poor-will's  call  down  in  the  wood.  We 
rode  past  sheltered  cots  nestled  under 
the  trees,  pleasant  farmhouses  where 
the  chickens  and  geese  were  going  to 
roost  with  a  great  clatter,  and,  anon,  a 
stately  house  on  the  hill. 

Madame  came  out  at  the  old  toll-gate 
and  raised  the  crossbar  for  us,  and  Ma- 
dame's  pretty  daughter  brought  us  a 
bucket  fresh  from  the  spring  and  spilled 
the  water  over  her  little  brown  hand  as 
she  passed  it  blushingly  to  us. 

Then  we  met  a  negro  girl  coming 
through  the  fields,  her  milk  pan  poised 
on  her  head,  singing  an  old  plantation 
ditty,  while  across  the  road  at  the  edge 
of  the  village  the  children  were  watch- 
ing the  sparks  fly  from  the  blacksmith's 
hammer.  We  rode  through  several 
hamlets  until  at  last  there  was  a  bridge 
and  a  pleasant  village  in  the  valley. 

"Wiggs's  Inn,"  said  Philip,  reading 
the  sign  on  the  front  porch.  "  That  set- 
tles it,  for  I'm  hungry  and  you  are  tired." 

It  was  no  longer  a  tavern  but  they 
gave  us  a  good  supper  and  a  feather 
bed.  Philip  was  so  sleepy  that  he  un- 
earthed no  romance  about  the  old  place ; 
though  with  its  quaint  wainscoting  and 
big  old-fashioned  fire-places,  it  sug- 
gested all  manner  of  good  cheer  for  the 
winter  evenings  of  long  ago. 
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A    MANDARIN. 


HE  se- 
vere 
cold 
and 
snow  which 
caught  m  e 
atKiuKiang 
lasted  two 
weeks.  Had 
I  been  any- 
where  in 
the  interior 
whencaught 
by  this  sec- 
ond period 
of  snow,  it 
would  have 
been  impos- 
sible to  trav- 
el or  to  get  coolies  to  carry  the  wheel 
at  any  price.  It  made  me  shudder  even 
to  think  of  spending  two  or  three  weeks 
in  the  inns  among  the  dirty  natives. 

On  the  tenth  of  February  the  sun 
shone  again  and  quickly  melted  the  re- 
maining snow.  The  following  three 
days  were  beautiful,  and  the  mud  dried 
rapidly.  I  now  prepared  to  continue 
my  journey  westward,  but  to  my  dis- 
may on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth 
there  was  another  heavy  snow  fall 
which  wrapped  the  reeking  soil  in  a 
white  mantle  a  foot  thick.  I  was  getting 
an  experience  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable winters  known  in  China. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  fell  on  Feb- 
ruary seventeenth,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  natives  buying  crackers, 
rockets,  incense,  papers  and  strings  nec- 
essary to  celebrate  this  great  event. 
The  close  of  the  year  is  the  time  for 
collecting  and  paying  old  debts,  and 
quarrels  between  debtor  and  creditor 
are  frequent  on  the  streets.  Sometimes 
a  debtor  refusing  to  pay  has  his  clothes 
taken  from  his  back.  Beggars  reap  a 
rich  harvest  the  last  few  days  of  the  old 
year.  Merchants  who  are  doing  a  rush- 
ing business  cannot  afford  to  have  men- 
dicants obstructing  the  way,  and  so  give 
a  cash  to  each  one  of  the  beggars.  Nat- 
urally the  beggars  move  in  crowds  from 
door  to  door. 

At  midnight  on  the  sixteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary there  was  a  terrific  banging, 
cracking  and  rushing  of  crackers  and 


rockets.  No  true  Celestial  dare  sleep 
the  last  night  of  the  old  year.  If  he 
should  sleep  and  have  a  bad  dream  on 
this  night,  his  cake  would  be  dough  for 
the  following  twelve  months.  All  the 
shops,  stores  and  houses  are  lit  up 
with  lanterns,  and  paper  picture  charms 
are  pasted  on  the  doors  and  overhead. 
In  the  morning  every  Chinaman  dresses 
at  daybreak  m  his  best  clothes,  silks 
and  satins,  white  soled  shoes  and  best 
hat,  and  sallies  forth  with  a  supply  of 
large  red  visiting  papers,  bearing  his 
name  in  aggressive  black  characters,  to 
make  his  New  Year's  calls.  If  he  is  not 
the  owner  of  good  clothes  he  hires  a  g 
swell  outfit  for  the  occasion.  This  cus- 
tom is  not  imknown  to  Melikee  men  and 
Melikee  women.  The  hard  working 
natives  look  forward  to  New  Year's  for 
months.  It  is  their  only  interval  of  rest 
throughout  the  year  and  when  it  comes  - 
a  single  day's  celebration  would  be  a 
disgrace.  Two,  three  and  four  weeks 
are  idled  away,  until  empty  purses  com-  ; 
pel  the  revelers  to  work  again.  The  • 
business  streets  on  New  Year's  day  are 
as  deserted  as  Broadway  on  an  early 
Sunday  morning.  Some  owners  of  the 
poorer  shops  open  up  within  a  week,  but 
the  wealthier  ones  do  not  renew  their 
business  until  after  the  fifteenth  of  the 
following  month,  on  which  the  dragon 
celebration  is  held. 

In  time  the  snow  melted  away,  so  I 
once  more  prepared  to  continue  my 
journey.  I  examined  all  parts  of  the 
wheel  and  fortunately  discovered  a 
brazed  joint  on  the  frame  opening  up. 
The  terrible  roads  had  jarred  the  braz- 
ing loose.  I  had  luckily  got  a  native 
blacksmith  to  rivet  a  piece  of  steel  over 
it  before  New  Year's  Day.  As  I  had 
still  some  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  to  travel  before  reaching  Calcutta 
I  took  the  precaution  of  bracing  the 
frame  with  two  additional  steel  rods. 
By  the  twenty- sixth  the  roads  were  dry 
enough  to  allow  me  to  proceed. 

I  had  spent  just  one  month  at  Kiu 
Kiang,  owing  to  the  inclement  weather. 
I  passed  many  of  the  long,  gloomy  days 
most  pleasantly  at  the  Customs  Club. 
The  officers  of  the  customs,  numbering 
some  fifteen  or  twenty,  give  amateur j 
performances  every  moi|^^  ^Sifeiv^lC 
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amusement  of  foreigners  in  the  port. 
Being  mostly  bachelors  (not  by  their 
own  fault,  I  may  say  for  ihe  benefit  of 
the  ladies),  they  form  clubs  in  all  the 
open  ports  along  the  Yangtsi,  and  man- 
age to  enjoy  themselves  fairly  well.  In 
summer  they  play  lawn  tennis,  cricket 
and  other  games,  varying  the  pro- 
gramme with  occasional  cruises  on  the 
Yangtsi  Kiang.  Some  shooting  can 
also  be  had,  as  there  is  plenty  of  game 
on  the  mountains  within  seven  miles  of 
the  city. 

I  set  out  for  Hankow,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  miles  distant,  at  ten 
o'clock,  bidding  my  friends  good-by, 
and  leaving  a  crowd  of  hundreds  of 
wondering  natives.  I  secured  a  sampan 
for  the  crossing  of  the  river.  The  boat- 
man struggled  for  nearly  an  hour 
against  the  current  before  he  reached 
the  north  side.  After  wheeling  along 
the  river  bank  on  a  narrow  towpath  for 
two  miles  I  reached  the  main  dike,  along 
which  stretched  the  telegraph  poles. 
The  riding  on  this  dike  was  excellent 
as  a  rule,  but  muddy  places  necessitated 
occasional  dismounts.  Everywhere  I 
saw  natives  who  were  still  celebrating 
the  New  Year,  now  ten  days  past. 
Their  faces  showed  signs  of  rice  wine,  a 
spirit  which  if  tampered  with  too  freely 
can  produce  a  fine  sample  of  serpentine 
jag.  Card  playing,  opium  smoking  and 
gambling  were  popular  amusements 
among  the  bibulous  ones.  The  fact 
that  all  were  temporarily  idle  gave 
them  the  chance  of  their  lives  to  see  a 
bicycle.  They  certainly  improved  their 
opportunity,  and  yells  of  delight  greeted 
my  appearance  on  the  dike. 

I  figured  that  Wusueh  was  thirty 
miles  from  Kiu  Kiang,  but  when  I  had 
covered  the  twenty-six  miles  to  Lung 
Ping,  it  was  still  ten  miles  away.  The 
dike  continued  winding  and  twisting  in 
an  exasperating  way  over  flat  bottom- 
land, making  my  progress  toward  the 
west  very  slow.  Darkness  closed  in  at 
six  o'clock,  and  I  pulled  up  at  a  Chinese 
inn  six  miles  from  Wusueh.  The  Chi- 
nese food  was  most  unwelcome,  for  the 
month  of  good  foreign  fare  at  Kiu 
Kiang  had  spoiled  my  appetite  for  rice, 
greens,  poor  tea  and  pork.  A  small  room 
with  an  earthen  floor  was  allotted  me. 
Rice  straw  was  thrown  over  trusses, 
bricks,  stones,  and  anything  to  make 
a  raised  couch.  Any  self-respecting 
American  horse  or  cow  would  turn  in 


disgust  from  the  best  accommodation  of 
a  typical  Chinese  inn. 

I  did  not  wait  for  breakfast  next 
morning,  but  pushed  on  to  Wusueh, 
where  I  met  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Worth,  an 
English  missionary. 

In  1 89 1  a  riot  was  here  started  by 
the  report  that  the  foreigners  were 
kidnaping  small  Chinese  children  for 
the  purpose  of  making  medicine  from 
their  eyes,  hearts  and  brains.  The 
fact  was  that  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries were  removing  some  foundlings 
to  Hankow  and  Kiu  Kiang,  and  had 
carried  them  through  the  streets  of 
Wusueh  in  open  baskets  on  poles  to  the 
steamboat  landing.  The  mob  attacked 
the  homes  of  all  the  missionaries,  but 
the  ladies  escaped  to  the  nearest  Yamen 
under  a  bruising  fire  of  stones.  The 
customs  officer,  Mr.  Green,  and  the  Rev. 
Argent  determined  to  save  the  women, 
not  knowing  that  they  were  already  out 
of  danger.  They  fought  their  way 
without  firearms  through  the  mob  to 
the  house.  Then,  finding  that  the 
women  had  fled,  they  tried  to  get  away, 
and  tore  the  flesh  off  their  fists  in  grap- 
pling with  the  crowd.  Poor  Rev.  Ar- 
gent was  killed  with  stones  before  Mr. 
Green's  eyes.  Mr.  Green  eluded  his 
pursuers  and  ran  into  a  pond.  The 
crowd  dared  not  follow.  A  mandarin 
promised  protection  to  him  if  he  would 
come  out.  When  he  waded  to  shore  he 
was  stabbed  and  stoned  to  death.  As  I 
walked  and  partly  rode  through  the 
town,  however,  everything  was  quiet 
and  peaceful. 

Mr.  Worth  kindly  conducted  me  to 
the  road  running  west  to  Tienchiatsen. 
This  continued  along  the  dike  over- 
looking the  Yangtsi.  The  dike  was 
more  nearly  straight  than  on  the  day 
before,  and  I  soon  reached  the  small 
town.  The  river  is  very  narrow,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  across.  I  passed  an  old  fort  built 
at  the  time  of  the  French  War  in  Tong 
King,  but  soon  after  abandoned.  I  was 
now  among  rocky  hills  and  low  mount- 
ains. Some  of  the  hills  were  studded 
with  dark  blue  rocks  from  top  to  bottom 
and  had  actually  no  earth  on  them  what- 
ever. In  several  places  the  natives  had 
extensive  lime-stone  quarries.  At  one 
of  these  quarries  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous cliff  overhanging  the  river.  A 
series  of  stone  steps,  some  laid,  some 

cut  in   the  rocks,   led  up   the   height.> 
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Over  this  barrier  two  coolies  carried 
the  wheel  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cash.  Then  the  path  again  led  along  on 
top  of  the  dike  close  to  the  river.  One  of 
the  river  steamers  hove  in  sight  coming 
up  the  river,  and  readily  passed  me.  It 
made  me  feel  at  least  not  altogether 
lost  to  the  world  to  see  a  steam  craft 
gliding  on  the  Yangtsi. 

The  Yangtsi  Valley  was  now  getting 
more  picturesque.  On  the  south  bank 
barren  hills  sloped  from  the  water's 
edge,   behind  them  rose   higher   hills, 


the  steepest  part  of  the  hill  near  the 
river.  I  wheeled  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  along  the  shore  of  the  Yangtsi  to 
the  west  end.  Here  I  was  met  by  an 
excited  crowd  and  was  compelled  to 
ride  over  rough  stones  for  them  before 
they  directed  me  to  the  chapel  of  T.  S. 
Hudson,  who  unfortunately  was  not  at 
home.  However,  I  found  Mr.  R.  T. 
Dempsey,  ayoung  En^^lishman,  who  was 
thunderstruck  at  seemg  a  bicyclist  in 
Central  China. 

Chichow  (or  Kichow)  has  a  population 


PUZZLING  A  NATIVE  SMITHY. 


backed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  some 
of  which  were  still  covered  with  snow. 
The  level  strips  of  land  along  the 
north  bank  were  everywhere  protected 
by  large  dikes,  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide 
on  the  top,  with  sides  sloping  to  the 
bottom  where  they  were  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  across. 
The  height  was  usually  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet.  In  time  a  small  knoll  cov- 
ered with  houses  appeared ;  it  was  the 
walled  city  of  Chichow,  the  wall  climbing 


of  about  twenty  thousand.  The  two 
missionaries  are  the  only  foreigners  in 
the  place.  The  top  of  a  certain  hill 
which  is  encircled  by  the  city  wall  is 
bare  of  buildings,  and  the  Chinese  say 
it  contains  a  dragon.  When  the  tele- 
graph company  asked  permission  to 
erect  poles  on  this  grewsome  height 
the  request  was  granted  so  quickly  that 
it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  author- 
ities relied  on  their  dragon  to  do  some 
pretty  work.     Marvelous  to  relate,  the  i 
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monster  has  as  yet  made  no  hostile 
demonstration.  But  the  common  peo- 
ple are  patient  and  full  of  faith.  They 
harbor  the  idea  that  their  pet  brute  is 
merely  laying  low  and  that  one  of  these 
days  the  mountain  will  labor  and  bring- 
forth  the  original  of  the  beautiful  Chi- 
nese dragon  pictures.  Then  it  will  chew 
the  poles  into  slivers  and  assimilate  the 
"  tick-ee-tick-ee-no-see "  of  the  whole 
telegraphic  business.  As  it  is,  nothing 
would  induce  a  native  to  build  upon  the 
mountain. 

The  night  following  my  arrival  all 


brass  pans  or  gongs  of  every  size.  They 
thumped  the  gongs  vigorously,  and  if 
the  creation  of  a  most  infernal  racket 
was  the  main  object  their  success  should 
have  been  most  gratifying.  The  row 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  serenade 
to  the  dragon,  or  to  scare  the  short-ribs 
out  of  it.  In  either  event  the  creature 
showed  its  good  sense  by  giving  no  sign 
whatever.  This  perambulating  bedlam 
marched  about  the  country  from  house 
to  house,  and  my  appearance  accom- 
plished one  righteous  task,  for  it  broke 
up  the  festivities  temporarily. 


THE    "FOREIGN    DEVIL       VS.    THE   NATIVE   ARTICLE 


hands  were  busy  with  the  dragon  festiv- 
ities in  the  streets. 

I  left  Chichow  next  morning.  The 
path  led  across  some  low  bottom-land, 
which  showed  signs  of  being  completely 
submerged  by  the  Yangtsi  Kiang  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year.  The  road  or  path 
sometimes  ran  along  the  top  of  a  narrow 
dike  close  to  the  river,  and  sometimes 
suddenly  turned  inland  over  low  hills 
and  wound  about  terraced  rice  fields. 
I  passed  three  processions  of  natives 
carrying  tremendous  paper  dragons  and 


As  I  neared  Langchiching  the  valley 
of  Yangtsi  came  into  view  again,  and  in 
the  distance  was  another  stretch  of  low 
bottom-land.  The  sun  of  heaven  was 
sinking  behind  the  hills  when  I  entered 
the  town,  but  the  sons  of  earth  rose  in 
amaze  at  my  appearance  and  chased 
me  in  crowds  to  the  telegraph  office. 
The  officials  were  expecting  me.  They 
kindly  kept  out  the  crowd  and  showed 
me  to  a  room  with  a  Chinese  bed.  Their 
cook  prepared  some  excellent  meat  and 
eggs  for  me.  Digitized  by  vjvjvjv  iC 
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I  started  earlier  than  usual  next 
morning,  and  at  nine  o'clock  was  wheel- 
ing over  the  long  level  plain.  I  had  to 
cross  two  streams  emptying  into  the 
Yangtsi  in  sampans.  Chinese  boatmen 
are  invariably  grasping,  and  I  had 
long  ago  learned  how  to  treat  them. 
On  embarking  I  gave  them  ten  cash. 
On  arriving  they  always  demanded 
more,  but  five  cash  would  quite  satisfy 
them.  Had  I  given  them  twenty  at  first 
they  would  have  still  demanded  more. 

The  wheelbarrow  road  afforded  fair 
riding  on  dikes  and  paths  within  sight 
of  the  Yangtsi.  Junks  with  (heir  sails 
set  were  working  slowly  up  stream, 
hugging  the  shores.  Near  Rahu  the 
road  turned  inland  over  some  low  roll- 
ing hills.  I  saw  two  more  dragon 
processions  marching  across  countr}% 
halting  to  raise  an  awful  din  and  to  cut 
queer  antics  before  every  miserable  hut 
they  came  to.  After  riding  twenty-two 
miles  I  reached  the  city  of  Hwangchow. 

Before  entering  the  east  gate  I  passed 
a  well  preserved,  seven-story  stone  pa- 
goda. A  native  spied  me  and  a  shout 
went  up.  A  crowd  assembled  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  ride.  Blood-curdling 
yells  rent  the  air  and  I  guessed  that  I  was 
in  for  a  time  of  it.  As  the  people  were 
celebrating  they  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  might  just  as  well  mob  a  lone  cyclist 
as  not.  I  could  barely  push  the  wheel 
through  the  rabble.  One  brayo  tried 
to  jump  on  and  ride  the  bicycle,  another 
tried  to  pull  the  blanket  off^  my  knap- 
sack, another  snatched  my  brass  watch- 
chain  from  my  belt,  and  one  and  all 
insisted  that  I  should  ride  again  out  on 
the  north  road.  I  told  them  as  best  I 
could  to  clear  the  way,  and  then  spurted 
suddenly  away  as  fast  as  possible.  This 
angered  them  into  fearful  yelling,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  had  given 
them  the  slip. 

After  traversing  another  series  of 
rolling  hills  the  road  turned  to  the 
river  again.  For  the  first  time  in  China 
the  path  was  excellent,  sometimes  on 
a  low  dike,  at  others  leading  through 
beautiful  green  fields.  This  was  fort- 
unate for  me,  for  all  day  long  it  was 
one  continuous  effort  to  elude  the  half 
drunken  crowds  that  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  ground  as  I  progressed.  The 
soil  was  tilled  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  already  the  first  crop  of 
onions  showed  a  growth  of  ten  inches. 

I   halted   when   within    a    couple   of 


miles  of  Tarfungching,  for  I  was  afraid 
to  put  up  in  any  town.  During  the  last 
few  nights  of  festivities  the  natives  are 
apt  to  become  too  quarrelsome  to  be 
desirable  companions  for  a  lone  "  foreign 
devil." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Yangtsi  I  made  a 
native  family  understand  that  I  wished 
to  stop  with  them,  and  they  kindly  let 
me  sleep  in  their  half  bamboo  and  half 
mud  hut.  Hankow  was  but  forty-six 
miles  away,  and  fortunately  the  next 
day,  March  third,  ended  the  celebrating 
in  honor  of  the  dragon.  Throughout 
the  night  I  heard  the  distant  racket  of 
the  revelers,  who  drank  and  gambled 
unceasingly. 

I  started  at  seven  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, rode  over  the  flat  country,  and 
passed  through  Tarfungching  without 
creating  much  of  a  disturbance.  Soon 
the  holiday  makers  appeared,  dressed 
in  their  best  clothes.  The  women  seem- 
ed to  favor  bright  red,  blue,  green,  pur- 
ple and  pink  silk  gowns  and  pantaloons. 
The  gowns  had  different  colored  bor- 
ders, four  and  five  inches  in  depth. 
All  the  women  had  their  compressed 
and  deformed  feet  encased  in  beauti- 
fully colored  tiny  shoes.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  women,  or  "  Beautiful  Lilies  " 
as  they  are  called,  besmear  their  faces 
with  paint  and  powders  until  they  are 
even  whiter  than  American  ladies. 
Their  gait  reminds  one  of  a  person  try- 
ing to  walk  on  his  heels,  although  the 
fascinated  Chinaman  will  tell  you  **  they 
glide  like  the  waving  willows."  Num- 
bers of  the  men  amused  themselves  with 
walking  on  stilts  tied  to  the  legs  and 
flying  kites.  Every  now  and  then  a  drag- 
on procession  appeared  with  a  huge 
paper  monster  supported  on  poles,  which 
the  Chinese  tossed  about  to  imitate  the 
writhings  of  a  reptile. 

Once  when  I  saw  two  well-made 
paper  dragons  surrounded  by  scores  of 
natives  I  drew  my  camera  from  the 
knapsack.  The  black  box  did  not  annoy 
them,  but  when  I  uncovered  the  lens 
the  mysterious  dark  bull's-eye  gave 
them  grave  fears  that  I  was  about  to 
work  a  charm  on  their  dragon.  They 
closed  about  me,  and  all  eyes  were  on 
the  camera.  The  older  heads  gravely 
asked  me  to  go  on.  The  young  men  all 
had  more  or  less  rice  win.e  in  them, 
and,  though  they  were  tired  and  sleepy, 
were  full  of  mischief,  and  only  waited 

for  me  to  start  riding  in  order  to  rupr 
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after  me,  and  upset  or  hold  the  wheel. 
But  I  had  been  in  tight  places  before. 
I  asked  them  politely  to  make  room,  as 
though  I  needed  a  twenty-foot  circle, 
then  at  one  bound  I  jumped  into  the 
saddle  and  sped  away  at  a  three-minute 
clip.  When  they  saw  how  easily  I  had 
fooled  them  they  pursued  me,  shouting 
with  their  strong  voices  and  uttering 
diabolical  yells,  which  could  be  heard 
for  miles  over  the  flat  valley.  At  house 
after  house  the  alarm  was  taken  up,  and 
it  rang  in  my  ears  for  miles.  That  was 
a  memorable  morning,  for  I  was  always 
racing  the  half  drunken  crowds  that 
would  come  cutting  across  the  fields  to 
head  me  off,  or  speeding  away  from  a 
howling  hamlet. 

After  leaving  Yanglo  the  trouble 
ceased,  for  the  path  and  wheelbairow 
road  to  Hankow  crossed  tremendous 
fields  for  twenty-two  miles.  I  passed  a 
few  hamlets  and  huts  and  saw  no  men. 
They  were  probably  exhausted  by  the 
weeks  of  wild  and  sleepless  nights.  I 
was  now  approaching  Hankow. 

The  road  hugged  the  shores  of  the 
Yangtsi,  and  at  last  I  saw  the  masts  of 
junks,  then  a  white  English  man-of-war 
and  two  steamers  on  the  broad  river. 
Hanyang  Hill  and  Wuchang  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  then  the  battered  and 
ruined  east  wall  of  Hankow  itself,  and 
soon  I  passed  double-handled  wheel- 
barrows, carrying- chairs  and  coolies  go- 
ing to  and  fro  from  the  city. 

I  wheeled  through  a  short  stretch  of 
native  houses  and  reached  the  foreign 
settlements,  where  a  glance  at  the  cy- 
clometer showed  forty- six  miles  for  the 
day.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  the 
road  was  excellent  or  I  might  easily 
have  fallen  prey  to  the  Chinese  dragon 
and  rice  whisky.  The  last  stretch  of 
fifty  miles  had  been  perfectly  level,  ex- 
cept a  small  knoll  of  rocks  at  Yanglo. 
The  entire  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  miles  from  Kiu  Kiang  to 
Hankow  was  the  longest  and  best  stretch 
of  road  I  had  encountered  in  China, 

It  was  half  past  three  when  I  called 
at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Consul, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Andrews.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  receive  my  aluminium  tri- 
pod back,  which  had  been  stolen  from 
me  north  of  Kiu  Kiang.  The  morning 
I  left  Siuchachow  the  good  old  Jesuit 
priest  at  Siuchachow,  whom  I  haa  told 
of  my  loss,  had  heard  of  the  thief  trying 
to  sell  a  foreign  contrivance  in  the  town. 


The  priest  sent  two  of  his  subordinates 
to  the  home  of  the  thief  in  the  country 
and  forced  him  under  threats  to  give  it 
up,  then  kindly  forwarded  it  to  the  con- 
sul. The  tools,  however,  were  not  re- 
covered. I  procured  a  small  hand-vise 
for  a  monkey-wrench,  a  screw-driver, 
oil-can  and  a  half  pint  of  sperm  oil. 

I  remained  three  days  in  Hankow, 
which  has  the  largest  foreign  settlement 
in  the  interior  of  China.  It  is  also  the  only 
port  on  the  river  that  has  a  first-class 
new  hotel.  This  is  presided  over  by  the 
well-known  Capt.  J.  Stout.  The  build- 
ings of  the  Hankow  foreign  settlement 
are  substantial  and  the  streets  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out.  The  Bund  facing  the 
river  is  a  half  mile  long.  The  Chinese 
police  dress  like  the  soldiers — red  coats 
with  wide,  dark  borders,  and  a  circle  like 
a  target  printed  on  the  center  of  the  back 
and  breast.  The  foreigners  and  mis- 
sionaries, including  those  of  Wuchang, 
a  walled  city  opposite  on  the  south 
banks  of  the  Yangtsi  Kiang,  and  Han- 
yang across  the  Han  River,  number  over 
three  hundred 
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AN    INDIAN    BALL 
GAME. 

BY    L.    N.    LUDLOW. 

A  NUMBER  of  the 
different  tribes 
of  Indians,  more 
especially  those 
living  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  such  as  the 
Choctaws.  Cherokees, 
Chickasaws,  etc.,  have  a 
national  game  of  ball 
which  they  have  played 
for  generations.  The 
game  has  never  varied 
from  year  to  year, 
though  the  methods  of 
playing  it  differ  slight- 
ly among  the  several 
tribes.  The  sticks  used 
are  made  of  strong 
pieces  of  oak  or  hickory 
about  two  feet  in  length. 
At  the  end  a  thin  flat 
piece  of  the  wood  is  bent 
m  the  form  of  a  loop  and  laced 
with  thongs  of  buckskin.  This  is  just 
large  enough  to  hold  the  ball,  which  is 
much  smaller  than  a  base  ball.  One  stick 
is  carried  in  each  hand  ;  the  wrists  are 
crossed  when  the  sticks  are  in  play. 
The  player  is  not  permitted  to  touch 
the  ball  with  anything  but  the  sticks. 
In  fact  the  game  is  lacrosse,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  though  it  also  offers  an 
interesting  analogy  to  football. 

Catlin  describes  the  game  in  his  ac- 
counts of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  in  his  day  it  was  played  be- 
tween the  tribes  or  nations  as  they  are 
called,  with  sometimes  as  many  as  two 
hundred  men  on  each  side.  Where  so 
many  took  part,  however,  the  annual 
games  engendered  much  bad  blood. 
They  almost  always  ended  in  a  fi^ht 
that  proved  fatal  to  many  on  each  side 
and  bred  feuds  between  families  that 
further  reduced  the  already  diminishing 
numbers  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly 
all  intertribal  games  were  interdicted. 
Nowadays  the  games  are  only  between 
different  counties  of  the  same  nation. 
In  such  games  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men  play  on  each  side.  The  contest  I 
shall  describe  was  between  the  Sugar 
Loaf  and  Gaines  County  teams  of  the 


ON  DANGEROUS  GROUND. 
(Near  the  goal  post  stands  a  conjurer  **  makinfi^  medicine  "  for  his  side.) 


Choctaw  Nation  and  took  place  in  a 
beautiful  open  prairie  surrounded  by 
fine  old  oak  trees,  above  which  the  peaks 
of  the  Cavinal  Mountains  frowned. 

The  ball  players  came  on  the  field 
just  as  the  setting  sun  cast  its  long 
shadows  from  the  monarch  oaks  almost 
across  the  glade.  From  far  away  came 
a  series  of  weird  sounds,  a  low  deep 
monotonous  chant  given  in  regular  time, 
but  occasionally  varied  by  the  most 
ear-piercing  screeches.  The  chanting 
became  almost  appalling  as  it  grew  grad- 
ually louder  and  louder,  but  it  never 
abated.  Soon  the  players  rode  into  view, 
about  thirty  fine-looking  Indians,  large 
men  most  of  them,  led  by  a  typical  brave 
mounted  on  an  immense  bay  horse.  A 
dozen  Choctaw  boys  on  any  kind  of 
mounts  they  could  procure,  from  a  sorry- 
looking  pony  to  a  small  mule,  rode 
with  the  cavalcade,  darting  round  and 
round  the  dignified  men  or  urging  their 
beasts  in  and  out  between  them.  Last 
of  all  came  the  squaws  and  children  in 
wagons  and  on  ponies. 

Then  from  the  opposite  direction  came 
similar  sounds  and  the  opposing  team 
appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the  prairie. 
Following  their  respective  captains  they 
dashed  forward  at  full  speed,  uttering, 
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their  war  cries  and  brandishing  their 
ball  sticks.  When  they  reached  the  cen- 
ter of  the  field  each  band  halted,  saluted, 
and  wheeling  their  horses  rode  back  to 
their  own  goal  post.  Circling  around 
the  posts,  each  party  shouted  its  war 
cry  and  chanted  an  incantation  to  their 
god  of  sport  to  grace  their  banners  with 
victory  on  the  morrow. 

After  this  ceremony  the  players  re- 
turned to  partake  of  the  supper  pre- 
pared   by   their    squaws,  who    always 


rebounds  inside  a  line  drawn  through 
the  posts  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  field.  Two  planks  set  up  side  by 
side  about  fourteen  feet  long  are  now 
used  as  goal  posts  in  place  of  the  old 
hewn  posts  which  were  put  up  by  the 
Choctaws  in  1857  when  they  first  came 
to  this  reservation  from  Mississippi. 

Nearly  all  the  games  take  place  dur- 
ing the  full  moon,  and  after  the  evening 
meal  the  two  parties  assembled  again  in 
the  moonlight  on  the  ball  ground.     The 
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attend,  and  evince  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  games.  While  the  play  goes  on 
they  carry  pails  of  hot  coffee  to  the 
players  and  encourage  them  with  their 
cheers. 

The  ball  ground  is  laid  out  on  a  piece 
of  level  prairie  and  is  marked  by  two 
goal  posts  about  one  thousand  feet  apart. 
The  game  consists  in  driving  the  ball 
against  the  opponents'  goal  so  that  it 


older  men  from  both  sides  formed  a  cir- 
cle in  the  exact  center  of  the  field  and 
there  agreed  upon  the  rules  governing 
the  next  day's  play  and  settled  any  com- 
plaints about  "  imported  "  or  "  profes- 
sional "  players.  The  athletes,  mean- 
while, were  in  charge  of  the  medicine 
man  who,  dressed  in  some  fantastic 
garb,  got  them  into  their  ball  costume, 
which  consists  of  a  breech    clout.     He 
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then  led  them  to  their  goal  posts, 
around  which  they  circled,  beating 
them  with  their  ball  sticks  and  sing- 
ing all  the  while  some  incantation 
which  was  supposed  to  bring  good  luck. 
The  conjurer  also  led  them  in  a  march, 
during  which  they  chanted  as  they 
walked,  until  he  decided  that  sufficient 
had  been  done  to  gain  them  the  victory 
on  the  morrow.  Then  they  dispersed  to 
join  the  squaws  in  a  wild  dance  on  the 
turf  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  scene  will  linger  long  in  my 
memory.  I  sat  on  the  grass  near  the 
circle  of  chiefs  when  they  were  making 
the  laws,  and  listened  to  their  musical 
Choctaw  language,  while  a  friendly  na- 
tive translated  it  to  me.  The  still  night 
air  bore  from  east  and  west  the  chants 
of  the  players  under  the  lead  of  their 
conjurer — a  wild  but  indescribably  mu- 
sical sound.  There  was  no  other  light 
than  that  of  the  harvest  moon,  and  the 
flashing  eyes  and  the  dark  skins  of  the 
braves,  combined  with  the  weird  music, 
made  me  feel  that  I  had  gone  back  to 
the  primeval  days  of  Indian  life. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  camp 
was  up  at  sunrise,  and  soon  all  the  coun- 
try for  miles  round  turned  out,  so  that 
until  the  players  came  on  the  field  we 
found  quite  enough  to  interest  us  in  the 
motley  crowd.  There  was  the  usual 
Western  element — ^men  in  big  light  felt 
hats  and  high  boots  and  women  in  far- 
away attempts  at  last  year's  fashions. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  prairie  were 
the  Choctaws— for  the  "full  bloods" 
never  mix  with  the  white  people,  hold- 
ing them  in  more  or  less  open  dislike. 
A  third  contingent  was  the  darkies, 
gay  as  usual  and  bubbling  over  with 
an  immense  display  of  white  eyeball  and 
teeth,  and  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
in  their  attire.  But  in  dress  they  were 
outdone  by  the  Choctaw  women,  for 
whom  nothing  is  too  gaudy.  The  bar- 
baric yellows,  reds  and  ^eens  suit 
well  their  fine  bronze  tmting,  and 
nothing  could  afford  a  more  effective 
background  for  the  exciting,  picturesque 
game. 

Soon  after  we  had  taken  a  good  posi- 
tion on  one  side  of  the  field  the  ball 
players  came  running  out  of  the  woods 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  prairie.  The 
dusky  figures,  naked  except  for  gay 
breech  clouts  and  daubs  of  red  paint  on 
their  faces,  whirling  their  ball  sticks 
and  yelling  and  screeching  like  demons, 


called  to  mind  all  the  wild  frontier  tales 
that  so  thrilled  our  youthful  souls. 

The  captain  of  each  team  called  all 
his  men  together  and  seated  them  in  a 
circle  while  he  instructed  them  in  the 
rules  made  the  night  before.  All  the 
available  men  in  each  county  were  thus 
seated,  and  the  captain,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle,  studied  all  the  faces 
carefully.  Then,  walking  round  the 
circle,  he  touched  each  player  that  he 
wanted  to  take  part  in  the  game.  A 
number  of  very  sour  visages  were  left 
after  this  choosing.  There  was  no 
appeal,  however,  from  the  captain's  de- 
cision ;  and  so,  after  a  bit  of  guttural 
grumbling,  those  who  were  not  chosen 
left  the  circle  to  resume  their  every-day 
garments  and  take  the  chaffing  of  their 
friends  as  best  they  could. 

When  two  counties  are  playing,  local 
feeling  runs  high,  and  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  day  is  the  "  bettor  "  or  go- 
between.  He  is  mounted  on  a  pony, 
loaded  down  till  he  looks  like  the  White 
Knight  in  "Alice  Through  the  Looking 
Glass,"  and  carries  anything  and  every- 
thing that  is  betted.  He  ties  the  articles 
together ;  thus  you  will  see  a  pair  of 
boots  traded  for  a  shawl,  or  several 
small  articles  for  a  coat,  and  if  the 
owner  of  the  coat  wins  he  takes  every- 
thing that  is  tied  to  it.  Sometimes  the 
betting  is  carried  to  such  lengths  that 
a  Choctaw  trades  everything  he  owns, 
pony  and  all,  but  the  clothes  he  stands  in. 
In  one  case  one-half  of  the  stakes  hap- 
pened to  be  a  ball  costume,  and  the 
loser's  less  reckless  friends  had  to  fit 
him  out  after  the  game  was  over. 

At  last  all  the  final  arrangements  were 
completed,  all  the  bets  were  made,  and 
the  two  teams,  led  by  their  captains  on 
horseback,  ranged  up  facing  each  other 
in  the  center  of  the  field.  The  ball 
sticks  were  laid  on  the  grass  in  front  of 
each  player  and  carefully  counted  to 
prove  that  the  number  of  players  was 
the  same  for  each  county.  The  cap- 
tains then  distributed  their  men  over 
the  entire  field,  leaving  about  six  of 
what  might  be  called  rushers  in  the 
center  to  follow  the  ball  as  closely  as 
possible.  The  balance  of  the  players 
were  scattered  from  one  goal  post  to  the 
other  in  couples,  one  from  each  side  in 
every  pair.  Each  team  placed  its  best 
players  to  protect  its  goal.  The  light- 
est and  fleetest  runners  were  stationed 
about  half  way  betweep,  JJijPbgoals,  whileic* 
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the  heaviest  men,  the  rushers,  followed 
the  ball  to  tackle  an  adversary  if  he 
had  it  or  to  ward  ofiE  attacks  on  their 
own  players  when  running  with  the 
ball. 

To  put  the  ball  in  play  the  umpire 
threw  it  in  the  air  so  that  it  fell  among 
the  rushers  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
A  wild  scramble  ensued,  from  which  at 
first  nothing  appeared  but  a  mass  of 
waving  arms  and  ball  sticks.  The  ball 
was  finally  brought  out  by  one  of  the 
light  runners ;  but  his  race  was  short, 
for  in  less  than  a  second  he  had  three 
men  on  top  of  him.  He  quickly  tossed 
the  ball  back  toward  one  of  his  side. 
That  man  was  also  quick,  but  his  adver- 
sary was  very  much  alive ;  so  instead  of 
his  securing  the  ball  he  was  grabbed  by 
one  leg  and  thrown  with  a  thud.  He 
pulled  his  assailant  down  with  him,  and 
they  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  grass 
until  the  bystanders  rushed  in  and  sep- 
arated them.  This  was  repeated  all 
through  the  game.  What  lacrosse 
players  would  term  close  hard  checking 
was  the  rule,  and  whenever  the  ball 
was  thrown  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
field  all  the  players  in  that  vicinity 
grabbed  each  other  and  hung  on  and 
wrestled  until  separated  by  the  onlook- 
ers, who  were  kept  constantly  employed 
at  this  business. 

A  sudden  fierce  yelling  marked  a  new 
phase  of  the  game.  Running  down  the 
edge  of  the  field  was  a  light,  finely 
built  Choctaw,  protected  by  a  big, 
heavy  man  on  isach  side.  The  runner 
held  himself  straight  with  his  pair  of 
sticks  well  in  front  of  him  and  the  ball 
between  them.  One  opponent  darted 
for  him,  but  was  intercepted  by  one  of 
his  big  protectors  and  both  rolled  over 
in  the  grass.  The  runner  held  himself 
in,  knowing  that  the  time  for  speed  had 
not  yet  come.  Another  adversary  al- 
most reached  him,  but  his  second  "  in- 
terferer  "  pinned  the  foe.  Another  man 
of  his  side  joined  him,  and  helped  to 
ward  off  the  enemies  who  rushed  at  him 
from  all  sides.  His  last  interferer  was 
presently  tied  up  in  a  wrestling  match 
with  one  of  the  other  side,  and  he  had  to 
trust  to  his  own  legs.  With  a  quick 
dodge  he  darted  at  right  angles  across 
the  field,  eluding  all  attempts  to  tackle, 
and  went  down  the  other  side  like  the 
wind.  The  goalkeepers  rushed  for 
him  in  a  body  that  he  knew  he  could 
not  pass.    The  goal  post  was  a  hundred 


feet  off  yet;  he  must  reach  it  with  a 
single  throw  or  not  at  all.  He  swung 
the  sticks  over  his  head  and,  like  a  stone 
from  a  sling,  the  ball  flew  straight  for 
its  mark.  It  looked  like  a  sure  goal,  and 
the  friends  of  the  runner's  side  set  up  a 
victorious  whoop  ;  but  they  forgot  the 
old  veteran  of  a  hundred  games  who 
was  guarding  that  goal.  With  a  spring 
like  a  panther  he  leaped  up  and  caught 
the  ball  in  his  sticks  not  two  feet  in 
front  of  the  post,  and  with  a  mighty 
swing  sent  it  a  hundred  yards  into  the 
center  of  the  field,  where  the  fight  be- 
gan all  over  aeain. 

Twelve  goals  constitute  a  game,  and 
after  five  hours'  play  the  score  stood 
ten  goals  each.  The  game  had  gradu- 
ally been  growing  rougher,  and  several 
players  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
field  more  or  less  injured.  But  now  the 
blood  was  up  on  both  sides;  the  captain 
of  the  Gaines  County  team  called  his 
men  from  the  field  and  changed  their 
positions,  putting  the  goalkeepers,  who 
were  comparatively  fresh,  in  the  front 
and  placing  the  tired  rushers  at  the 
goals.  He  admonished  his  new  rushers 
that  when  they  tackled  a  player  they 
were  to  do  it  so  effectively  that  he 
would  not  bother  them  again.  Some  of 
them  followed  his  directions  quite  liter- 
ally, for  I  saw  one  man  I  knew  pick  an 
adversary  up  by  the  legs  and  dash  him 
head  downward  onto  the  ground,  not 
only  once  but  several  times.  I  remon- 
strated with  him  after  the  game,  saying 
he  might  have  broken  the  man's  neck. 

"  No  ;  wouldn't  break,"  he  replied,  "  I 
tried." 

The  spectators,  Indian  and  white, 
were  now  all  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
followed  the  game  up  and  down  the 
field,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horse- 
back, yelling  and  cheering  their  men  on. 
When  a  mass  of  players  were  bunched 
in  a  scrimmage  the  spectators  even 
went  so  far  as  to  strike  the  bare  backs 
of  their  favorites  with  quirts,  or  whips, 
to  urge  them  on.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  game  the  Sugar  Loaf  rushers  were 
obviously  flagged.  The  strategy  of  the 
Gaines  County  captain  was  successful, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  de- 
cisive goal  was  won. 

The  game  lasted  five  hours  and  a  half, 
and  we  all  agreed  that  few  if  any  of 
the  outdoor  sports  equaled  in  excite- 
ment, skill  and  picturesqueness  a  ChocT 
taw  ball  game.  Digitized  by  vjvjvj^IC 
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HREE  days 
after  the  sea- 
son opened 
for  trout 
fishing  this 
spring  Mac 
came  blund- 
ering into  the 
studio  and 
g.  ^  sung  o u t  : 
«^  **Say,oldman, 

I've  just  received  a 
letter  from  Harrison. 
He  has  a  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the 
Shepaug  River,  and  says  the  water  is 
going  down  fast,  and  if  we  want  sport 
to  get  there  at  once.  No  fish  have  been 
taken  out  yet.     What  do  you  say  ? " 

**  Well,  I  should  say  it  is  a  go,"  I  re- 
plied. "  I've  just  been  hoping  something 
would  turn  up.     Do  we  start  to-day? " 

"  Yes ;  there's  a  train  leaving  at  five, 
and  I'll  telegraph  him  to  meet  us  at 
Litchfield  with  his  mule  and  cart.  We 
can  make  his  cabin  to-night,  and  get  an 
early  start  in  the  morning." 

"Great  idea,"  I  echoed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  an  old  trunk  that  I  had  devoted 
to  my  fishing  outfit,  and  from  which  I 
was  throwing  things  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

The  train  had  just  begun  to  move 
when  we  threw  our  bundles  upon  the 
platform  of  the  smoker  and  climbed  up 
after  them.  We  were  well  out  into  the 
country  when  Mac  confronted  me  with 
this  problem : 

"  What  if  Tom  doesn't  get  my  tele- 
gram ?     It's  just  a  chance,  you  know." 

"Why,  how's  that.?"  I  asked.  "  Don't 
they  deliver  telegrams  up  there  ? " 

"  Not  usually,  six  miles  in  the  coun- 
try," he  answered,  with  a  grin  that 
made  me  feel  like  pitching  him  out  of 
the  window.  But  as  he  was  the  larger  of 
the  two  I  merely  suggested  that  we 
might  \7alk  six  miles,  to  which  he 
added,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  three 
of  them  would  be  up  hill. 

As  we  stepped  on  the  Litchfield  plat- 
form to  our  joy  we  saw  Tom,  who 
greeted  us  with,  "  Hello  there,  boys ! 
I'm  glad  you've  come,  but  it  was  just 
an  accident  that  I  got  your  telegram. 
Old  Pop  Slocum  happened  to  be  at  the 
station,   and    he   fetched    it   out,    or   I 


wouldn't  'a'  got  it.  And  I  jest  had  time 
to  hitch  old  Bald  Face  into  the  cart  and 
git  here."  And  without  pausing  to  take 
breath  he  added,  "You  see  this  black- 
snake  t "  (a  long  whip  made  of  braided 
leather  thongs).  "Well,  I  tried  to  wear 
it  out  on  Baldy  coming  down,  but 
'twa'n't  no  use,  for  his  hide  is  like  sole- 
leather,  and  by  the  time  I  got  through 
licking  him  I  was  used  up  wors'n  he." 

We  threw  our  traps  into  the  cart  and 
climbed  in.  Tom  turned  old  Bald 
Face's  nose  towards  home,  and  gave 
him  a  couple  of  sounders  with  the  raw- 
hide. This  roused  him  to  a  sort  of  a  dog- 
trot which  he  kept  up  until  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  then  he  subsided 
into  a  gait  that  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween a  walk  and  a  creep.  Tom  laid  on 
the  lash,  while  Mac  and  I  shouted  vigor- 
ously. When  we  finally  gave  up  through 
exhaustion  and  a  lack  of  words  the 
mule  stuck  his  ears  forward  and  wound 
out  one  of  his  best  brays — as  though  he 
expressed  his  approval  of  what  we  had 
said.  He  then  went  on  minding  his 
own  business,  but  never  changed  pace. 

The  song  of  the  long-eared  siren  was 
too  much  for  me,  so  I  got  out  and 
walked  on  ahead.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  I  sat  down  to  wait,  and  was  al- 
most asleep  when  the  cart  came  into 
view. 

The  mule  now  realized  that  the  worst 
of  the  journey  was  over,  so  he  braced 
up  and  jogged  along  at  quite  a  lively 
pace.  When  we  reached  home  Mac 
and  I  unhitched  and  fed  old  Bald  Face, 
while  Tom  prepared  supper,  after  which 
we  arranged  our  tackle  for  the  morn- 
ing and  sat  down  for  a  half  hour's 
pull  at  our  pipes.  Mac's  eyes  soon 
closed  and  his  head  began  to  nod, 
which  was  the  cue  for  all  hands  to 
turn  in.  Tom  warned  us  to  "  sleep 
sound  while  we  did  sleep,  for  he  would 
pull  us  out  sharp  at  four." 

I  roused  every  half  hour,  and  was 
only  beginning  to  sleep  when  Tom 
sang  out  from  the  next  room:  "Say 
there,  you  fellows,  hustle  out  of  that ; 
we're  half  an  hour  late.  But  luck  is 
with  us,  fer  I  think  it's  going  to  rain 
before  very  long." 

Nothing  but  visions  of  trout  could  have 

coaxed  me  out  of  bed  at  that  moment. 
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but  ten  minutes  later  we  all  stood  out- 
side the  hut  getting  things  ready. 

Tom  looked  at  Mac  assorting  some 
flies,  and  with  a  quizzical  smile  asked 
him  what  he  was  "goin'  to  do  with 
them  purty  things." 

"  Why,  catch  trout,  of  course." 

Tom  laughed  aloud  as  he  answered, 
"  You  could  whip  this  stream  from  one 
end  to  'tother  and  you'd  never  get  a 
strike." 

"  Whafs  the  reason  I  wouldn't  ? " 

"Well,  the  biggest  reason  is  the  water 
ain*t  clear,  and  another  is  I  *spose  trout 
li^ce  the  taste  of  worms  better'n  feath- 
ers." Then  he  lifted  a  board  from  off 
an  old  crock  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  and  filled  his  bait  box  with  worms, 
telling  us  to  do  the  same. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  dull,  lead- 
colored  clouds,  and  the  air  filled  with  a 
warm  mist  which  might  at  any  moment 
turn  into  rain.  Indeed,  the  day  could 
hardly  have  been  improved. 

A  mile's  walk  through  meadows  and 
tanrfed  underbrush  brought  us  to  a 
bridge.  I  crossed  over  to  fish  down  one 
side  of  the  stream,  leaving  Tom  and 
Mac  on  the  other.  We  were  to  fish  back 
as  far  as  the  ford  opposite  the  house, 
then  go  in  and  have  some  coffee  and  a 
biscuit.  The  water,  still  a  little  high, 
dashed  and  bubbled  over  the  rocts, 
swirled  around  the  drift-ivood  caught  in 
the  black,  claw-like  roots  that  stuck  out 
from  the  bank,  and  formed  deep,  dark 
pools  below.  In  these  I  was  certain 
more  than  one  ^ood  fish  lurked. 

I  cast  three  times  in  vain,  and  Tom, 
who  was  almost  up  to  his  boot-tops  in 
the  water,  had  no  better  luck. 

A  shout  of  "  First  fish ! "  attracted 
our  attention  to  Mac,  who  in  his  excite- 
ment had  jerked  a  fingerling  into  the 
branches  of  a  sapling  that  hung  over  the 
water.  The  wee  trout  dangled  in  mid- 
air, squirming  and  wriggling,  until  it 
finally  dropped  back  into  the  water. 
Mac  was  aisgusted,  for  in  his  impa- 
tient efforts  to  loosen  his  line  he  broke 
the  tip  of  his  rod. 

It  was  Tom's  good  fortune  to  carry 
off  the  honor  of  the  first  fish.  His  prize 
was  about  six  inches  in  length,  but  still 
it  was  a  trout,  and  as  he  dropped  it  into 
his  basket  he  called  to  Mac,  who  was 
busily  splicing  his  broken  tip  : 

"  How  about  the  first  fish,  old  man  ? " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  replied  Mac, 
"  I  had  the  first  one  out  of  the  water." 


I  moved  slowly  on  down  stream^ 
leaving  them  to  settle  their  dispute  as 
best  they  could.  Some  distance  ahead 
I  saw  an  old  log,  one  end  of  which  was 
imbedded  in  the.  sand.  The  other  end 
rested  on  a  huge  boulder,  forming  a  dam 
over  which  the  water  poured  in  a  swift, 
white  current  into  a  deep  basin  of  rocks 
beneath,  forming  great  circles  of  foam 
that  grew  wider  and  wider  until  they 
lodged  against  the  outer  edge.  Creep- 
ing softly  up  behind  a  big  sycamore 
that  cast  a  shadow  over  the  pool  I 
threw  my  bait  well  out  and  about  ten 
feet  above.  It  was  caught  in  the  cur- 
rent and  carried  down  until  the  last  big 
swell  took  it  over  the  log.  Whir-r-r  went 
the  reel.  The  line  shot  down,  and  an 
electric  current  seemed  to  play  alone 
the  rod  as  the  silk  cut  through  the  dark 
water,  first  on  one  side,  then  the  other, 
imder  a  rock  and  out  again.  I  did  my 
best  to  keep  him  from  tying  me  to  a 
root  or  snag,  while  the  split  bamboo 
bent  like  a  whip.  The  fight  was  fairly 
on,  and  in  my  anxiety  to  tire  him  out 
I  slipped,  and  only  saved  myself  from  a 
ducking  by  grabbing  hold  of  the  tree. 
The  accident,  however,  proved  to  be  in 
my  favor,  for  in  my  scramble  I  slack- 
ened the  line.  Whir-r-r  went  the  reel 
again,  and  like  a  flash  the  fish  slipped 
into  deep  water,  which  eave  me  a  better 
chance  to  play  him.  He  certainly  was 
game,  and  his  desperate  lunges  required 
every  effort  on  my  part  to  keep  the  line 
taut  and  yet  not  allow  him  to  tear  loose. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  showed  any 
signs  of  weakness,  but  at  last  his  efforts 
to  get  away  grew  less  vigorous,  and  1 
gradually  reeled  in,  coaxing  him  nearer 
and  nearer  shore.  Finally  he  rose  to  the 
surface  and  summoned  all  his  strength 
for  a  last  struggle.  The  moment  this 
was  over  I  knew  was  my  time,  and  I 
landed  him  safely.  He  was  a  beauty  as 
he  lay  with  his  mouth  open  and  his 
body  shining  on  a  bed  of  moss. 

"  Let's  see  him,"  called  Mac,  who 
with  Tom  had  watched  the  battle  from 
the  opposite  bank. 

Holding  him  up  I  asked  Tom  what 
he  would  weigh. 

"  Oh,  nigh  onto  two  pounds,"  he  an- 
swered, as  he  started  on  down  stream. 

I  carefully  lined  my  basket  with  fox- 
tail grass  before  putting  the  trout  inside. 
I  find  that  fish  kept  perfectly  dry  and 
separated  from  each  other  remain  solid 
and  hold  their  color  longexby  V3VJ\^v  iv! 
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I  started  in  agadn,  and  for  two  hours 
reveled  in  the  sport  alone,  my  com- 
panions having  gone  on  ahead.  Fre- 
quently I  waded  in  the  stream  up  to  my 
boot-tops.  Sometimes  I  sneaked  along 
the  bank  and  through  the  underbrush. 
My  bait  would  drift  over  roots  or  stones, 
with  barely  time  to  touch  still  water 
before  there  came  a  tug,  a  scurry,  a 
little  play,  and  a  speckled  fellow  would 
be  in  my  hand. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  reached  the 
lord.  I  was  a  little  tired  and  very 
hungry,  so  I  concluded  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  cross  over  and  get  coffee  and 
a  biscuit. 

My  basket  held  seven  very  nice  fish, 
six  of  which  would  average  half  a  pound. 
The  first  one  was  by  far  the  largest,  for  it 
actually  weighed  two  pounds  and  three 
ounces.  Such  trout  are  as  rare  now-a- 
days  in  Connecticut  as  wooden  nutmegs. 

Quite  satisfied  with  the  morning's 
sport,- 1  sought  a  shallow  place  through 
which  I  could  cross  the  river  and  re- 
turn to  the  cabin.  Carefully  sliding  from 
one  stone  to  another  I  reached  mid- 
stream all  right,  but  found  the  current 
so  strong  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  on 
my  feet,  and  I  only  did  so  by  using  my 
rod  as  a  brace.  The  water  was  up  to 
the  tops  of  my  boots,  and  I  had  but  one 
more  stepping  stone  to  reach  to  gain  a 
shallow.  I  saw  the  stone  three  feet 
away  under  the  rushing  current.  Meas- 
uring the  depth  with  my  rod  I  com- 
pared it  with  my  boot,  and  found  that 
by  stepping  true  I  might  cross  without 
getting  wet.  I  hesitated  a  moment, 
then,  pulling  myself  together  for  the 
effort,  made  the  leap.  The  next  minute 
I  was  floundering  in  the  water  up  to  my 
waist.  I  scrambled  to  the  bank,  sat 
down  and  emptied  a  gallon  of  water 
from  my  boots ;  then,  with  feelings  far 
from  hilarious,  I  hurried  to  the  cabin  to 
be  welcomed  by  the  boys  with  a  volley 
of  sarcastic  remarks. 

I  took  it  all  with  as  much  grace  as 
possible,  for  I  counted  on  my  revenge 
later.  To  be  soaked  from  head  to  foot 
was  not  very  pleasant,  but  there  were 
certain  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  f 01  I  could  wade  out  to  any  part  of 
the  river  and  drop  my  bait  into  the  re- 
motest nook.  To  their  chaffing  I  replied, 
"  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last." 

After  breakfast  Tom  left  orders  with 
a  boy  to  have  the  mule  and  cart  at  the 
old  covered  bridge  half  an  hour  before 


train  time.  This  point  was  only  a  mile 
from  the  station,  and  after  fishing  down 
the  brook  we  could  easily  catch  the 
noon  train. 

After  Tom  had  filled  us  each  a  flask 
of  cider  we  again  took  to  the  water. 
The  score  now  stood  nine  for  Tom, 
three  for  Mac  and  seven  for  me. 

I  went  boldly  into  the  water  up  to  my 
waist,  and  waded  down  stream  to  within 
a  dozen  feet  of  an  old  stump  that  stuck 
out  of  the  bank.  My  line  dnf  ted  slowly 
down,  and  then  over  it  went.  There 
was  a  splash,  a  vigorous  tugging,  a  zig- 
zag rush  under  the  roots,  and  I  was 
fouled.  After  five  minutes  of  hard 
work  to  save  the  fish  I  pulled  up  and 
lost  thereby  both  trout  and  hook.  The 
fish  had  taken  a  turn  of  the  silk  around 
a  root  or  stone,  and  like  every  fisherman 
in  such  circumstances  I  felt  sure  that 
the  lost  one  was  a  screamer. 

After  bending  on  a  fresh  hook  I  started 
down  stream,  keeping  well  out  towards 
the  middle,  which  enabled  me  to  cover 
any  spot  between  the  banks.  Owine  to 
the  depth  of  water  the  dry  fellows  had 
to  keep  pretty  near  the  shore,  and  de- 
pend on  easily  reached  places. 

We  fished  within  sight  of  each  other 
for  an  hour,  and  that  was  time  enough 
to  show  them  the  great  advantage  of 
my  early  plunge,  for  I  was  catching 
nearly  as  many  as  both  of  them. 

Tom  grew  desperate,  and  plimged 
into  the  water  waist  deep  to  try  and  re- 
cover lost  ground.  But  he  was  too  late. 
My  hour's  advantage  hat  placed  me  too 
far  ahead  to  be  overtaken  easiljr.  For* 
the  rest  of  the  time  we  fished  with  luck 
about  evenly  divided,  and  neither  had 
any  cause  to  complain. 

Poor  old  Mac,  whom  nature  had  never 
intended  for  a  fisherman,  became  dis- 
gusted, and  we  lost  all  trace  of  him 
for  the  last  two  hours. 

While  Tom  was  climbing  over  a  large 
tree  that  had  fallen  across  the  stream  a 
little  incident  occurred  that  showed  the 
nature  of  a  brook  trout.  Tom  had 
reeled  in  his  line  until  about  a  foot  of  it 
hung  from  the  tip,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  get  entangled  in  the  branches. 
Then  thrusting  the  rod  forward  he  al- 
lowed it  to  rest  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
while  he  proceeded  to  climb  over.  It 
so  happened  that  the  hook  hung  to 
within  about  six  inches  of  the  water, 
and  it  hadn't  stopped  swinging  when, 
like  a  flash,  a  trout  leaped,  caught  the 
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bait,  and  hung  wriggling  and  squirming 
entirely  out  of  the  water. 

"  Well  !*'  ejaculated  Tom,  with  a  grin. 
"  How's  that  ?  I  can  ketch  fish  without 
puttin'  nay  hook  in  the  water  ! " 

Another  hour*s  fishing  brought  us  in 
sight  of  the  old  covered  bridge,  the 
limit  of  our  sport,  and  it  was  just  as 
well,  for  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  the  trout  were  off  the  feed. 

We  fotmd  Mac  propped  up  against  a 
tree  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  fast 
asleep,  with  his  rod  taken  apMt  and 
done  up  ready  for  home. 

We  soon  heard  the  familiar  bray  of 
old  Bald  Face,  who,  with  a  freckle-faced 
boy  as  driver,  came  jerking  the  cart 


round  a  comer  of   the  crooked  lane. 

"Boys,"  said  Tom,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "you've  got  just  twenty-three 
minutes  to  change  your  clothes  and  get 
to  the  station  in  time  to  ketch  the  train." 

We  hauled  out  dry  clothes,  and  in 
seven  minutes  were  on  our  way  to  the 
station,  which  was  about  a  mile  away 
We  reached  it  in  time,  and  within  ^\^ 
minutes  I  was  taking  a  last  glimpse  of 
old  Shepaug.  The  stream  lay  like  a 
silver  thread  between  its  mossy  banks, 
here  and  there  lost  to  view  in  border- 
ing foliage,  then  rushing  wildly  on,  dash- 
ing its  foam-bedecked  spray  over  rocks 
and  roots,  as  unceasing  and  untiring  as 
time  or  eternity. 
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ONE  of  the  most  fruitful  matters 
of  philosophic  dispute  is  that 
concerning  the  difference  be- 
tween instinct  and  reason.  The 
line  that  would  exclude  from  heaven 
the  serpent  and  the  tiger  perforce 
excludes  with  them  Philomena,  the 
matchless,  the  joyous  one,  at  whose 
singing  all  nature  hushes  and  the  sweet- 
est harper  stills  his  strings.  Lowly 
forms  in  human  guise,  in  whose  narrow 
souls  on  earth  a  dream  of  beauty  never 
dawned,  whose  lives  are  darkened  by 
lusts  and  wars  and  shadowy  fears, 
spread  their  spirit  wings  when  the  twi- 
light falls  to  span  the  main  unto  im- 
mortality. But  the  skylark,  singing  in 
the  nether  blue,  the  brave,  happy  robin 
in  bis  own  home  tree,  and  the  song- 
sparrow,  with  his  love  amid  the  bowers, 
fall  dead  to  the  grass  as  flowers  fall,  and 
sing  no  more  forever.  This  may  be  so. 
It  may  be  that  reason  is  bom  into  life 
everlasting;  and  instinct  is  born  to 
live  but  a  day.  Still  those  of  us  un- 
sworn to  faith  marvel  that  Philomena 
is  no  better  than  the  serpent  or  the 
worm.  We  see  the  noble  horse,  the  wise 
old  elephant  and  the  brave  and  faithful 
dog,  and  know  that  in  their  minds  is  in- 
stinct less  and  reason  more  than  in  the 
minds  of  hosts  of  savage  men.  To  us 
the  annihilation  of  nature's  songsters, 
and  the  universal  immortality  of  hu- 
manity, is  an  inconsistency  hardly  less 
than  the  immortality  of  serpents. 


But  let  the  future  be  what  it  may  to 
birds  and  beasts  and  men — the  ques- 
tion is,  is  there  any  essential  difference 
between  the  affections  of  a  man  and 
those  of  a  robin  or  bluebird,  save  in  de- 
gree ?  The  book-believing  world  says, 
yes ;  but  now  and  then  some  forest- 
loving  dreamer  answers,  no. 

That  birds  love,  after  a  fashion,  the 
world  does  not  deny ;  but  its  idea  of 
such  love  is  that  it  is  a  sort  of  dumb, 
self-acting  instinct,  implanted  by  God 
as  a  measure  of  necessity  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  kind  ;  unerring  in  its  func- 
tions, complete  to  the  purpose,  with 
limitations  denying  individuality  ;  giv- 
ing a  unanimity  of  action  which  makes 
any  one  a  perfect  representative  of  his 
kind  ;  the  same  yesterday,  now  and  for- 
ever. There  are  modifications  of  this 
principle  of  belief,  increasing  in  extent 
and  importance  as  time  goes  on  and 
truths  are  demonstrated,  but  it  is  the 
prevailing  belief,  for  it  is  the  natural 
and  logical  reduction  of  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  I  shall  call  the  religious 
hypothesis.  This  is  why  the  pious  wife- 
beater  looks  with  such  fine  scorn  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  robins  in  the  maple 
by  his  door,  seeing  nothing  in  it  that  is 
analogous  to  his  human  passion,  hearing 
nothing  in  the  song  that  is  not  uncon- 
scious praise  to  the  Deity,  or  heaven-sent 
music  for  his  own  ears — a  sort  of  ani- 
mated phonograph,  benignly  and  con- 
siderately   establishqfi^eJi^^J^Qy^li^ 
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the  Deity  for  His  own  and  the  wife- 
beater's  entertainment. 

This  dogmatic  assumption  of  the  lack 
of  individual  character  in  animals  has 
been  shared  until  recently  even  by 
naturalists.  For  instance,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  lion  usually  corked  down  m 
the  "  animal  books  "  for  the  edification 
of  the  world  at  large  and  the  small  boy 
in  particular  credit  the  lion  with  about 
as  much  individuality  as  could  be  given 
to  an  automatic  toy  lion,  worked  by  a 
spring.  "  The  lion,"  say  they,  after  de- 
scribing his  awful  roar  and  the  spike 
in  the  end  of  his  tail,  "is  the  king  of 
beasts.  .  .  .  He  scorns  to  touch  any- 
thing not  slain  by  his  own  strength.  He 
will  not,  unless  made  desperate  by  hun- 
ger, attack  man  when  unmolested,  but 
he  is  a  raging  terror  when  defending 
his  mate  and  young."  But  the  person 
who  should  go  to  Africa  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bagging  a  few  lions,  and  pro- 
ceed on  tactics  based  on  these  state- 
ments, would,  in  all  probability,  meet 
with  something  like  the  following  ex- 
perience: The  first  lion  he  attacked 
would  turn  tail  and  run  like  any  coward, 
when,  according  to  the  rules,  he  should 
at  least  show  firmness ;  the  second  one 
would,  possibly — at  least  he  not  infre- 
quently does — manifest  a  strong  disin- 
clination to  have  his  royal  person  punct- 
ured, even  in  a  defense  of  his  cubs; 
while  the  third  one,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, would,  uninvited  and  unmo- 
lested, end  the  gentleman's  career  by 
jumping  upon  him  and  knocking  him 
on  the  head,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  was  a  lion  and  felt  that  way. 

In  no  way  is  individuality  so  strongly 
shown,  especially  among  birds,  as  in 
love-making.  In  general,  birds,  like 
men,  are  quite  matter-of-fact,  and  give 
little  outward  manifestation  of  their 
true  scope  and  character.  The  grand 
culmination  of  sentiment,  the  climax  of 
being,  comes  rarely  more  than  once  in 
a  year  to  a  bird  and  lasts  but  a  little 
time,  so  far  as  is  outwardly  seen.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult,  even  for  those  so 
inclined,  to  see  much  of  the  true  inward- 
ness of  their  domestic  life. 

Last  summer,  however,  there  came 
under  my  notice  the  domestic  happi- 
ness and  subsequent  troubles  of  a  pair 
of  robins,  in  which  were  manifested 
traits  of  character,  good  and  bad,  so  hu- 
man as  to  win  from  me  a  sympathy  and 
a  pity  as  sincere  as  I  ever  felt  for  a  pro- 


portionate human  joy  or  sorrow — aye, 
more,  for  it  was- a  light  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  of  instinct,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief,  no  light  may  shine. 
Beside  the  house  grew  an  elm,  a  large 
limb  of  which  shaded  and  actually 
touched  the  window  of  my  second-story 
study.  When  the  leaves  were  beginning 
to  put  out  and  the  big  orchard  was  a 
billowy  dream  of  pink  and  white,  and 
lethean  with  birds'  songs,  and  bees' 
droning,  and  lotus-like  perfume,  I  was 
called  to  my  window  one  morning  by 
the  low  but  frequent  twittering  of  a 
handsome  robin  and  his  plainer  little 
mate,  and  found  that  they  had  selected 
the  bough  at  my  window  as  a  site  for 
their  nest,  and  were  even  then  beginning 
it  by  winding  some  long,  dry  grass  blades 
about  the  twigs.  As  may  be  supposed 
I  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
watching  their  actions.  I  have  never 
seen  such  marked  affection,  such  assidu- 
ous attention  and  such  tender  and  un- 
questionably true  love  among  birds  or 
men  as  they  manifested  each  for  the 
other  during  the  first  eight  or  nine  days 
of  their  marriage,  if  I  may  use  the 
word.  Such  twittering,  such  hopping 
about ;  such  brave,  happy  work,  ah, 
me !  For  five  or  six  days  the  joint 
labor  went  on.  Then  the  nest  was  fin- 
ished, and  a  holiday  of  two  days  fol- 
lowed. At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
beginning  of  housekeeping  proper  was 
announced  by  the  appearance  of  a  sky- 
blue  egg,  followed  each  alternate  day 
by  another,  until  the  usual  four  were 
laid,  when  the  long  sitting  began.  And 
all  alon^,  while  the  little  Puritan  wife 
was  laying  and  sitting,  such  singing  as 
he  did  do,  and  all  for  her — such  homely, 
but  happy  and  heart- felt  songs.  I  never 
heard  him  sing  in  any  other  tree  than 
the  home  tree,  and  he  oftener  sat  on  a 
limb  a  foot  or  so  above  the  nest  than 
elsewhere.  For  at  least  eight  days  she 
never  went  hungry,  if  countless  beak- 
fuls  of  choicest  millers  and  earthworms 
could  satisfy,  and  she  must  have  felt  a 
degree  of  safety  under  his  protection 
that  not  every  nesting  bird  enjoys. 
His  gallant  attacks  upon  all  intruders, 
particularly  his  successful  dashes  at  the 
infernal  Englishmen,  were  a  constant 
source  of  delight  to  me.  And  then  when 
it  grew  too  dark  to  sing  he  would  come 
and  sit  on  a  limb  by  her  through  the 
night,  and  sometimes  during  the  brief 
period   I  would  hear  them   twittering 
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something  to  each  other  far  into  the 
night.  But  the  most  beautiful  thing  of 
all  was  when,  on  two  occasions  during 
storms,  upon  going  to  my  window  I 
found  him  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  with 
a  wing  spread  over  her  as  a  shelter 
against  the  wind  and  driving  rain  —  a 
sight  worth  braving  the  lightning's 
glare  to  see. 

But  how  shall  I  tell  the  sequel  with- 
out seeming  to  exaggerate  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  absurd  hobby  ?  I  will  simply 
state  the  outcome  of  the  matter  and  let 
it  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  first  intimation  I  received  of  any 
trouble  was  given  one  afternoon  by  the 
sounds  of  shrill  cries  and  fiercely  flut- 
tering wings.  Going  to  my  window  I 
beheld  two  male  robins  in  the  whirl  of 
a  fierce  battle — so  fierce  that  they  clung 
to  each  other  with  beak  and  claws,  and 
whipping  madly  with  their  wings  they 
fluttered  to  the  ground,  and  there  strug- 
gled and  tumbled,  whipped  and  pecked 
each  other  in  a  way  that,  had  they  been 
game  cocks  instead  of  robins,  would 
have  made  them  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  ;  and  all  the  while  the  female — the 
cause  of  it  all — hopped  and  fluttered 
around  and  around  them,  shrilly  scream- 
ing, whether  with  delight  at  the  valor 
of  her  mate  in  punishmg  her  insulter, 
or  from  fear  of  his  inflicting  serious  in- 
jury, I  could  not  then  make  out.  The 
flght  was  truly  desperate,  and  not  a 
few  feathers  went  floating  away  on  the 
breeze  while  it  was  in  progress ;  but,  at 
last,  through  sheer  exhaustion,  the  com- 
batants separated ;  the  stranger  retired 
to  the  depths  of  the  big  orchard,  and 
the  other  flew  to  a  limb  of  the  elm, 
where  he  sat  panting  and  wearv,  his 
plumage  all  ruffled  and  torn,  ana  with 
an  f  ye  gone  or  badly  damaged.  There 
was  no  singing  for  the  rest  of  that  day 
and  no  more  fighting,  but  on  the  next 
another  fight  took  place,  but  with  what 
results  I  did  not  learn.  The  day  follow- 
ing I  noticed  that  the  female  was  not 
on  her  nest,  and  a  short  time  afterward 
I  heard  the  sounds  of  another  battle 
out  in  the  orchard,  and  hurrying  out  I 
found  my  friend  and  the  stranger  hard 
at  it  again  and  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
and  in  the  trees  around  and  above  them 
were,  apparently,  all  the  robins  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  still  more  coming  in 
— hy  the  pair,  usually  ;  for,  human-like, 
their  surmises  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
scandal  led  them  even  to  abandon  their 


nests  to  the  tender  mercies  of  crow 
and  Englishman.  Not  only  robins,  but 
dozens  of  other  birds ;  and  the  air  was 
vibrant  with  their  shrill  cries  and  chat- 
terings,  manifesting  in  their  excitement 
an  unsympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
intrigue  that  would  have  shamed  the 
mob  that  surged  and  hissed  and  leered 
at  the  branding  of  Hester  Prynne.  This 
was  the  most  striking  thing  of  it  all ;  the 
fact  that  there  was  so  manifest  an  appre- 
ciation of  and  sensibility  to  the  scandal 
and  disgrace,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  robms  —  though  they  were  more 
demonstrative  —  but  shared  visibly  by 
blackbirds  and  screaming  jays,  song 
thrushes,  gayly  colored  finches  and  airy 
orioles,  not  to  mention  a  squad  of  little 
brown  wrens,  no  bigger  than  your 
thumb,  with  their  tails  tilted  back  over 
their  shoulders,  and  voices  to  match 
their  size.  I  have  never  seen  quite 
such  a  commotion  among  birds,  though 
I  have  seen  many  approaches  to  it,  and 
almost  always  from  the  same  cause. 

The  fight  ended  as  before  at  the  point 
of  exhaustioip;  my  friend  returned  to  the 
elm  by  my  window,  the  stranger  re- 
mained in  the  orchard,  and  the  multi- 
tude dispersed. 

There  were  no  more  songs  or  twitter- 
ings in  the  elm  that  day,  or  ever  after, 
but  the  female  returned — instinct  im- 
pelled— and  made  a  sham  of  sitting.  But 
It  was  only  to  await  a  chance  for  further 
mischief.  She  deserted  to  her  paramour 
again  later  in  the  day,  bringing  on  an- 
other and  a  last  fight ;  for  afterward  she 
went  away  with  her  "  handsomer  man," 
and  the  home  was  broken  and  the  poem 
ended. 

He  came  back  though,  and  that  even- 
ing late  I  saw  him  sitting  on  the  nest 
himself.  The  next  day  I  S)und  him  half 
concealed  amid  the  leaves,  where  he  sat 
silent  and  motionless,  nearly  the  whole 
day,  save  once  or  twice  when  he  sat  on 
the  eggs  awhile,  either  to  try  to  warm 
them  or  to  protect  them  from  the  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  trouble  to  raid  the  nest,  and  had 
already  pilfered  the  greater  part  of  the 
grass  and  feather  lining,  and  thrown  out 
one  Qg%,  He  made  one  or  two  brief 
trips  to  the  orchard  as  though  to  coax 
her  back,  but  without  success,  and  sat  on 
the  nest  again  that  night  himself.  The 
next  morning  I  heard  him  give  a  mourn- 
ful "  chic,  chic,"  or  two  as  though  call- 
ing her,  after  which  \^\j^^\mmjJ^\L 
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came  back  but  once  during  the  day. 
Finding  that  the  Englishmen  had  about 
completed  the  work  of  despoiling  his 
home  he  went  away  and  I  saw  him  no 
more. 

Then  the  imps  came  down,  a  dozen 
or  more  of  them,  and  proceeded,  as 
many  of  them  as  could  work  in  the  nest 
at  a  time,  to  throw  out  the  remaining 
eggs,  peering  down  at  them  as  they  fell, 
and  keeping  up  an  infernal  jeering  chat- 
ter as  they  clawed  and  scooped  out  the 
grass  and  feathers.  It  was  an  unhappy 
business  for  them,  for  one  of  my  tem- 
perament doesn't  idly  submit  to  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  home  of  a  pet. 
I  charged  heavily  a  big  ducking  gun, 
and  parting  the  curtains  waited.  When 
they  had  come  back  and  were  at  it  again 
I  poked  out  the  barrels  and  blew  the 
wretched  nest,  together  with  some  five 
or  six  of  the  burglars,  into  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  grass  and  feathers. 

The  robin  is  a  home-loving  bird,  and 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  our  literature 
as  the  symbol — a  much-needed  one — of 
those  domestic  virtues  which  go  to  make 
happy  homes  and  peoples.  He  is  too 
plain  in  mien  and  color,  and  his  singing 
IS  too  homely  to  maintain  him  among 
the  marvels  of  plumage  and  song.  He 
is  virtue  unadorned.  In  the  United 
States  he  has  but  a  single  counterpart 
and  that  is  the  bluebird,  who,  in  point  of 
gallantry  and  attention  to  his  mate,  and 
in  love-making  generally,  with  a  human 
color  and  expression  in  it,  is,  if  anything, 
his  superior.  He  who  has  never  watched 
closely  the  love-making  and  nest-build- 
ing of  a  pair  of  bluebirds  has  not  seen 
what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  bit 
of  poet^  and  sentiment  in  the  entire 
animal  world.  I  say  sentiment  in  defi- 
ance of  those  who  profess  to  be  unable 
to  see  anything  to  admire  save  the  iner- 
rancy of  automatic  impulse  ;  and  senti- 
ment with  as  much  in  it  that  springs 
from  a  life  of  pure  impulse  and  positive 
goodness,  and  as  little  distinct  animal- 
ism, as  obtains  in  the  average  human 
love.  That  is,  in  relative  proportions. 
In  point  of  scope  the  soul  or  a  robin  is 
infinitely  narrower  than  the  soul  of  a 
man  of  average  thought,  its  higher  con- 
ceptions and  impulses  fewer,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  relative  value  uncer- 
tain and  dim  ;  but  the  essential  differ- 
ence is  one  of  degree  only. 

A  month  or  so  ago  I  witnessed  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  nest-building  of  a  pair 


of  bluebirds,  the  site  being  an  old 
woodpecker's  hole  in  a  dead  apple  tree. 
The  female  was  in  the  hole,  placing  the 
dry  grasses  her  mate  would  bring  her7' 
and  he  plied  his  gauzy  blue  wings  tire- 
lessly to  keep  her  going,  though  the 
temptation  to  linger  and  whistle  and 
twitter  suggestions  and  approvals 
seemed  to  l^  so  strong  that  he  some- 
times yielded.  Then  away  he  would  go 
for  another  beakf ul,  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  whistling  when  he  started, 
calling  to  her  on  the  way  before  he 
reached  the  nest,  and  always  answered 
by  his  bright-eyed  little  mate,  who  usu- 
ally managed  to  get  through  in  time  to 
watch  for  him.  After  a  h^f  hour  or  so 
of  work  she  would  come  out  to  rest 
awhile  and  sit  close  to  him  on  a  limb, 
and  often  he  would  spread  a  gauzy  blue 
wing  over  her  and  whistle  the  while  so 
low  and  so  sweetly,  a  little  pair  of  as 
happy  beings  as  the  sun  shone  upon  that 
day.  Parenthetically  let  me  say  that  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  natural- 
ists who  go  to  the  extent  even  of  reducing 
dog-barking  and  rat-squealing  to  a  basis 
of  systematic  and  intelligible  expres- 
sion, have  failed  to  notice  the  capacity  of 
the  bluebird's  note  for  variable  expres- 
sion ;  for  so  narrow  a  compass  it  is  sim- 
ply wonderful. 

But  all  birds  don't  give  evidence  of 
such  capacity  for  sentimental  affection — 
not  by  any  means.  In  fact  the  majority 
of  them  are,  like  most  animals — quad- 
ruped and  biped — exceedingly  prosaic 
and  commonplace.  Even  &ome  of  the 
greatest  singers,  mocking  birds,  brown 
and  chiming  thrushes,  larks  and  some 
others,  outwardly  manifest  little  preten- 
sions to  a  sentimental  feeling  compar- 
able with  that  of  the  robin  and  a  few 
others  of  his  soberer  kind — in  which 
they  are  very  much  like  our  own  musical 
geniuses  and   queens  of    song. 

As  I  have  said,  the  majority  of  birds 
are  very  matter-of-fact  and  unenter- 
taining  in  their  amours.  Individuality 
is  seen  only  in  a  comparison  of  extremes. 
No  one  looks  for  sentiment  in  a  duck, 
or  any  barnyard  fowl.  Gallinaceous 
and,  in  particular,  the  aquatic  birds  are 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  it  So,  also, 
are  some  paroquets,  parrots,  macaws 
and  others  of  their  kind  ;  in  fact,  all  of 
the  larger  birds  of  plumage  and  not  a 
few  of  the  smaller  ones.  And  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  domestic  relations 
and  wooing  of  birds  of  prey  are  free  j 
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from  the  glamour  of  any  romantic  col- 
oring whatever.  They  are  only  nega- 
tively good,  but,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
this  delinquency,  they  maintain  an  in- 
dividuality by  conducting  their  wooing 
on  lines  not  only  unicjue,  but  often 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Hawks  and  owls  are  especially  queer 
when  in  such  engagement.  The  hawks 
occupy  from  a  week  to  ten  days  in 
bringing  about  that  state  of  feelings  nec- 
essary to  an  agreeable  union.  The 
courting  consists  in  an  almost  constant 
pursuit  of  the  female  by  her  mate,  and 
It  is  this  big  chase  that  is  so  peculiar. 
It  is  not  a  mad  race  over  and  amon^  the 
forests  as  you  might  think,  and  neither 
is  there  much  apparent  effort  at  capture 
on  the  part  of  the  male.  It  is  a  sort  of 
perpendicular  pursuit,  the  ascent  being 
made  leisurely,  and  to  a  great  height,  but 
in  the  descent  they  fall  like  rushing  me- 
teors. I  have  been  startled,  not  a  few 
times,  when  walking  in  the  woods  in 
March,  by  this  sudden  rush  of  wings, 
the  cause  of  which  was  revealed  in  a 
glance  at  the  down-rushing  birds — the 
great  spotted,  or  eagle  hawk.  The  speed 
of  their  downward  swoop  is  simply  ter- 
rific, and  coming  as  near  to  the  earth  as 
they  do — sometimes  actually  brushing 
it  with  their  wings —  it  seems  incredible 
that  they  should  be  able  to  recover  with- 
out striking.  But  they  do,  though  the 
speed  is  so  fearful  that  the  dead  leaves 
lift  and  whirl  as  though  from  an  earth- 
skimming  cannon  shot  as  they  beat  the 
air  with  their  powerful  pinions  in  coun- 
teracting the  fearful  momentum,  and 
incline  outward  from  the  perpendicular 
to  soar  aloft  a^ain. 

The  ascent  is  made  leisurely,  in  con- 
stantly rising  gyrations,  the  male  seldom 
making  any  advances  on  the  upward 
course.  Round  and  round  they  go, 
drifting  away,  maybe,  but  on  and  ever 
upward .  until  they  attain  a  height  at 
which  they  are  barely  visible,  looking 
no  larger  than  two  brown  leaves  carried 
up  in  a  whirlwind.  Sometimes  the 
male  will  draw  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  female, but  she  evades  him  by  a  quick 
shift  or  upward  lift  until  they  reach  the 
height  of  a  thousand  feet  or  so,  when,  at 
some  near  approach  of  her  lover,  the  fe- 
male draws  her  wings  to  that  peculiar 
half  fold  and  pitches  earthward,  and  on 
the  instant  the  male  folds  his  wings  and 
speeds  after  her,  a  dozen  feet  behind. 
Like  arrows  shot  from  some  unseen  bow 


they  come,  and  it  takes  a  trained  eye  to 
follow  them  from  start  to  finish.  The 
rushing  sound  may  be  heard  at  a  sur- 
prising distance  when  they  near  the 
earth  and  oppose  the  air  with  their 
broad,  strong  wings.  This  they  keep  up 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  for 
about  the  length  of  time  before  men- 
tioned. Sometimes  they  vary  it  by  a 
chase  from  tree  to  tree,  especially  when 
they  have  about  reached  that  state  of 
feelings  affording  a  mutual  confidence 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  closer  relation 
of  housekeeping.  That  this  parachute 
work  is  exhilarating  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  just  in  what  way  it  serves 
to  engender  an  affinity  between  the 
sexes  is  not  clear.  It  ought  to  be 
equally  enjoyable  alone  or  with  a  friend 
ot  the  same  sex. 

But  if  hawks  are  peculiar  m  their 
wooings,  owls  are  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  owl  is  the  bird  of  wis- 
dom, and  like  his  human  counterpart 
— the  great  philosopher  and  thinker 
— he  not  infrequently  appears  at  great 
disadvantage  in  association  with  fe- 
males. 

Late  one  night  in  January,  two  years 
ago,  I  was  passing  through  a  consider- 
able, wood  and  had  my  attention  arrested 
by  an  unusual  hoo-hooing  of  these 
learned  birds.  Though  I  correctly  guess- 
ed the  cause  of  it,  I  felt  a  curiosity  to 
witness  it,  and  shaped  my  course  accord- 
ingly. I  have  always  considered  that  I 
was  amply  repaid  for  my  pains.  I  found 
them,  eleven  as  I  remember,  beside  the 
female — for  there  was  but  a  single 
representative  of  the  sex  —  on  the 
naked  limbs  of  a  large  dead  red  oak. 
And  such  a  time  as  they  were  having ! 
With  proper  caution  I  managed  to  get 
up  almost  under  them,  and  by  the  light 
of  a  faint  moon  I  could  see  plainly  their 
most  remarkable  maneuvers.  Such 
hoo-hoo,  hoo-hooing,  such  clawing  of 
bark,  such  threatening  motion  of  wings 
aud  nodding  of  big  heads — such  court- 
ing, O  Lord  !  The  males  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  dead  limb  on  which  the 
female  sat,  as  many  of  them  as  it  would 
accommodate,  and  the  others  disposed 
themselves  as  near  to  her  as  possible 
on  two  short  stubs  above  her,  and  there 
those  wise  birds  sat,  or  rather  hopped 
back  and  forth,  and  snapped  their  bills 
and  whacked  each  other  with  their  wings, 
and  nodded  their  heads  and  clawed  the 
bark,  and  kept  up  such  an   almighty 
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hoo-hooing  and  whuh-whuhing  that  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  owls  had 
discovered  the  ultimate  bit  of  originality 
in  love-making.  One  owl  can  make 
noise  enough,  but  a  dozen  of  them  in 
one  tree,  and  all  in  full  chorus — think  of 
it !  It  was  not  loud,  as  is  the  single 
cry — ^if  it  had  been  it  would  have  been 
simply  frightful — but  was  in  a  sort  of 
conversational  pitch,  which  served  to 
heighten  the  ludicrous  effect.  There 
are  some  phases  of  life  of  which,  as  man- 
ifested, I  am  inclined  to  take  anything 
but  a  serious  view,  and  I  have  seldom 
been  so  severely  taxed  in  my  efforts  to 
keep  down  my  risibilities  as  while  watch- 
ing and  listening  to  those  owls.  They 
were  of  different  sizes — owls  do  not  at- 
tain to  quite  their  full  size  the  first  year 
— and  no  two  of  them  had  quite  the 
same  tone  of  voice.  There  were  bass, 
barytone, tenor  and  intermediate  pitches, 
and  all  going  it  singly  and  in  chorus. 

The  idea  seemed  to  be  to  get,  individ- 
ually, as  near  the  female  as  possible,  but 
though  they  appeared  to  be  on  the  point 
of  a  general  engagement  they  apparent- 
ly restrained  themselves,  though  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  the  female.  They 
hopped  sideways  back  and  forth  on  the 
limb,  striking  nrst  at  their  left  and  then 
at  their  right  hand-  neighbor,  though 
seldom  actually  hitting  them,  and  keep- 
ing up  their  guttural,  throaty  "  whuh- 
whuhing"  with  hilarious  constancy. 
There  were  two  in  particular  that  inter- 
ested me  greatly — one  little  fellow,  not 
l^igfg^r  than  your  two  firsts,  and  the 
other  an  old  chap  as  big  as  a  goose, 
probably  the  little  fellow's  grandfather. 
They  were  compelled  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion somewhat  removed  from  the  others, 
and  in  consequence  were  compelled  to 
have  it  out  with  each  other.  The  lit- 
tle fellow  appeared  to  be  terribly  worked 
up  over  it,  and  made  frequent  attempts 
to  secure  a  place  nearer  her,  but  always 
without  success,  which  so  incensed  him 
that  he  would  fly  back  to  his  old  grand- 
father, snapping  at  him  and  whacking 
him  fiercely  with  his  wings,  much  to 
the  worthy  old  rooster's  discomfiture. 

Fast  and  furious  grew  the  fun,  until 
at  last  the  climax  arrived,  for  they 
crowded  so  closely  upon  the  female  that, 
to  save  herself,  she  spread  her  wings 
and  flew  away  among  the  treetops,  giv- 
ing, as  she  did  so,  a  wild,  unearthly 
**  whoo  !  whoo  !  ah-ah-a-a-a  !"  that  could 


have  been  heard  for  miles — a  peculiarly 
weird  cry  which  many  readers  have 
doubtless  heard,  though  they  may  not 
all  have  known  it  as  the  cry  of  the  fe- 
male. On  the  instant  there  was  a 
sound  of  clawed  bark,  and  eleven  ear- 
nest suitors  spread  their  wings  and  sped 
silently  in  pursuit.  The  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  birds  and  the  abrupt 
stilling  of  their  uproarious  noise  was 
startling,  but  the  silence  only  lasted  for 
half  a  minute,  for  they  broke  out  again 
some  five  hundred  yards  distant,  but 
with  such  energy  and  violence  that  be- 
fore I  could  reach  them  the  female  was 
again  forced  to  take  to  flight,  giving  as 
she  started  even  a  wilder  yell  than  be- 
fore. They  began  ag:ain  in  a  minute  or 
so,  and  in  fact  kept  it  up  as  long  as  I 
could  hear  them  ;  but  it  was  late  and 
cold  and  I  did  not  continue  the  pursuit. 
It  was  the  most  uproarious,  hilarious 
and  altogether  original  demonstration 
of  the  kmd  I  ever  witnessed  in  bird, 
beast  or  man.  For  owls  and  hawks  I 
do  not  claim  anything  much  superior  to 
Maoris  or  the  natives  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
go  ;  but  song  birds  and  some  others  not 
only  give  evidence  of  higher  impulse 
ana  true  sentiment  in  love-making,  but 
in  filial  and  fraternal  relations  as  well. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
birds,  notably  the  stork,  not  only  take  the 
best  of  care  of  their  young,  but  of  their 
aged  and  decrepit  parents,  feeding  them 
faithfully  day  by  day  and  rendering 
every  attention  conducive  to  their  com- 
fort— a  virtue  not  always  manifest  in 
the  reasoning  animal,  as  many  a  poor- 
house  will  testify.  The  stork  is  not  the 
only  bird  to  do  this.  The  unmusical 
jay  is  equally  careful  that  his  "  Aged 
P."  does  not  suffer  for  food  and  protec- 
tion, as  Maurice  Thomson  and  many 
another  naturalist  will  affirm.  I  have 
witnessed  it  myself  two  different  times. 
A  year  ago  last  summer  I  discovered 
that  a  pair  having  a  nest  in  the  orchard 
were  aaily  caring  for  an  old  and  help- 
less parent — as  I  suppose  he  was — and 
they  did  not  feed  their  young  more  reg- 
ularly than  they  fed  him.  Often  would 
I  hear  his  weak,  piping  call,  and  not 
once  while  I  watched,  did  he  call  in 
vain.  He  was  apparently  blind  and  so 
infirm  that  he  hardly  ever  left  the  nest 
tree,  and  though  jays  usually  hatch  and 
move  away  early,  it  was  late  in  the  au- 
tumn before  their  labor  was  ended  by 
his  death. 
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Not  only  in  their  domestic  relations, 
bnt  in  occasional  glimpses  of  their  pri- 
vate capacities  there  is  seen  something 
which  must  be  regarded  as  even  higher 
than  mere  animal  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion— indisputable  manifestations  of  a 
conception  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 
There  are  stories  of  a  remarkable  bird 
called  the  bower  bird,  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Guinea,  which  builds  for 
its  courting  a  wonderful  bower  on  the 
ground,  made  of  colored  reeds  and 
grasses  and  set  off  with  a  little  lawn,  a 
tew  feet  in  area,  made  by  transplanting 
the  greenest  of  mosses  and  ornamented 
with  colored  berries,  small  shining 
stones  and  brilliant  flowers,  the  latter 
being  replaced  each  day  as  they  wilt 
by  freshly  gathered  ones.  And  in  this 
wonderful  bower  and  on  the  little  lawn 
the  birds  make  romantic  love  for  many 
days  before  beginning  housekeeping. 
The  bower  is  not  used  as  a  nest.  This 
is  not  built  until  the  wooing  is  finished, 
and  is  then  built  in  a  tree. 

Late  one  summer  night,  ^most  mid- 
night, as  I  was  crossing  a  meadow  field, 
the  moon  suddenly  broke  through  a  rift 
in  the  trailing  wrack  of  a  thunder  cloud 
that  had  just  passed,  and,  as  the  silvery 
light  streamed  down,  a  lark  arose  a  few 


yards  in  advance  of  me.  As  he  left 
the  earth,  he  broke  out  in  a  song  so 
marvelousl)^  subdued  and  softened  and 
so  surpassingly  sweet  that  I  could 
hardly  realize  that  the  singer  was  the 
common  meadow  lark.  The  soul  of  the 
lark  was  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of 
the  night,  and  out  of  them  was  bom 
such  a  song  as  will  accord  only  with  the 
eternal  harmonies,  of  which  the  moon- 
light, the  storm  and  the  night  were 
parts.  In  constantly  ascending  gyra- 
tions he  went  up,  up,  as  if  he  were  in 
raptures  in  finding  what  his  soul  longed 
for — a  way  out  of  earth  up  through  the 
golden  rift  to  a  world  beyond  unswept 
by  storms.  But  it  was  rather  a  soul- 
satisfying  contentment,  for  presently  he 
descended  slowly,  still  singing,  to  the 
earth  and  was  lost  in  the  |^asses.  And 
often  on  a  summer's  midnight,  when  the 
clouds  have  parted  and  the  moonlight 
flooded  through,  have  I  heard  that  won- 
derful little  mystery  of  soul  and  music, 
the  gray  song-sparrow,  lift  up  his  sweet 
voice — tiny  and  soft,  but  soaring  and 
soul-moving — and  breathe  out  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Beauty  of  it  All,  such  as 
only  the  Spirit  of  beauty  and  harmony 
could  conceive  of  on  a  moonlit  night  in 
June. 


BLACK   BASS  FISHING  IN  EASTERN   WATERS. 

BY    "white    label." 


IF  the  present  tendency  among  anglers 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  the  black 
bass  is  the  coming  game  fish  of 
this  country.  Not  that  he  excels 
the  trout  and  salmon,  but  rather  that 
he  is  more  accessible,  and  his  season 
comes  when  most  of  us  can  get  away 
from  business. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  lengthy 
description  of  the  two  species  of  black 
bass,  the  small-mouthed  {MicroMerus 
dolonien),  and  the  large-mouthea  {Mi- 
cropterus  salmoides).  The  differences 
in  their  general  appearance  are  appar- 
ent to  the  observing  person,  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  in  the  mouth  and 
scales.  In  the  small-mouthed  bass  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  ends  right  below 
the  eye.  Its  posterior  angle  will  not 
cut  into  a  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  eye.  The 
mouth  of  the  large-mouthed  bass  ex- 


tends considerably  behind  the  eye.  The 
small-mouth  generally  has  a  red  spot  in 
his  eye,  though  this  is  not  always  found, 
and  the  scales  on  his  cheeks  are  small 
compared  with  those  on  his  body.  The 
scales  on  the  cheeks  of  the  large- 
mouthed  species  are  relatively  larger, 
differing  but  slightly  from  those  on  the 
body.  One  may  say,  small  mouth  and 
small  scales ;  large  mouth  and  large 
scales. 

The  small-mouth,  by  far  the  better  of 
the  two,  is  a  native  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  has  been  introduced* ex- 
tensively into  the  Adirondack  region, 
and  may  be  found  in  Raquette,  Forked, 
White,  Fourth,  Bisber  and  other  lakes, 
Partlo  pond  and  Black  and  Moose  rivers. 
About  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware 
these    bass   are   pl^iM  by  ^23J«eyi^^^ 
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afford  sport  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  James,  Roanoke,  Shenandoah  and 
Holston  rivers  in  Virginia.  Systematic 
planting  of  fry  has  nearly  doubled  the 
field  of  its  habitat. 

Black  bass  spawn  in  the  spring,  gen- 
erally in  May,  and  pair  sooner  in  flow- 
ing than  in  still  waters.  The  small- 
mouthed  species  like  clear,  pure  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  rocks,  gravel  or  clean 
sand  and  long  fine  grass.  He  is  seldom 
found  on  a  mud  bottom  or  among  reeds 
or  lily  pods,  unless  in  search  of  food.  In 
lakes  and  ponds,  after  spawning  on  the 
shoals  or  along  the  shores,  he  may  be 
found  in   the  same  localities  through 

July.  As  the  weather  becomes  warmer 
e  retires  to  deeper  water,  only  visiting 
the  shoals  and  shores  to  feed  at  night 
and  morning.  In  September  he  hangs 
about  shoals  and  reefs  during  the  day, 
unless  they  be  in  very  shallow  water. 
In  October  and  November  the  bass  con- 
gregate on  sunken  reefs  and  around  logs 
and  broken  rocks,  in  very  deep  water, 
where  they  lie  dormant  during  the 
winter. 

The  small-mouthed  bass  fully  deserves 
his  reputation  for  being  vigorous  and 
gamy  from  infancy.  He  is  extremely 
pugnacious  by  nature,  and  has  fighting 
tactics  peculiarly  his  own,  which  for 
strength,  activity  and  craft  are  un- 
equalled. I  once  took  a  bass  four 
inches  long  on  a  spoon  hook,  the  bowl 
of  which  was  more  than  two  inches  long. 
This  bass  does  not  hesitate  to  tackle 
that  terror  of  all  other  fish,  the  fierce 
and  voracious  pickerel.  With  his  first 
dorsal  fin  rigidly  set  up  he  lays  off 
some  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  then  makes 
a  rapid  dash  right  into  and  under  the 
"  long  face,"  forcing  him  to  clear  out  at 
once,  or  ripping  him  so  badly  that  he  is 
horS'de-comhat  The  fact  has  been  es- 
tablished that  bass  introduced  into  a 
pond  containing  pickerel  will  ultimately 
destroy  the  latter.  The  same  fate  awaits 
other  fish,  including  trout. 

I  believe  bass  delight  in  fighting.  I 
have  taken  perch  of  large  size  with 
cuts  across  the  abdomen,  and  also  pick- 
erel occasionally  cut  in  the  same  man- 
ner. These  latter  were  gashed  so  badly 
that  their  intestines  protruded.  The 
cuts  could  not  have  been  made  with 
teeth,  for  they  were  not  ragged  enough. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  their  cause,  but  long 
observation  has  convinced  me  that  they 


were  made  by  the  dorsal  fin  of  the 
black  bass. 

Bass  are  the  only  fish  beside  sunfish 
and  bullheads  that  protect  their  young 
after  they  are  hatched.  The  parent  fish 
remains  near  the  nest,  driving  off  all  in- 
truders and  otherwise  protecting  the 
little  ones  until  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

In  feeding,  bass  travel  in  schools, 
pairs  or  singly.  They  are  very  whimsi- 
cal as  regards  their  food  for  a  bait. 
They  will  take  one  day,  or  for  several 
days,  what  they  will  refuse  upon  other 
occasions.  Sometiijies  they  seem  to 
like  anything  and  everything  which 
may  be  offered  them  in  the  line  of  a 
lure  ;  hence  it  is  always  a  wise  plan  to 
be  provided  with  several  kinds  of  baits, 
such  as  frogs,  minnows,  crickets,  worms 
and  grasshoppers.  Bass  will  often  lay 
hold  of  a  bait  simply  to  play  with  it. 
At  such  times  they  bite  very  gingerly, 
taking  hold  of  a  minnow  by  the  tail  or 
a  frog  by  the  leg,  and  they  may  rush 
about  and  give  every  indication  that 
the  bait  has  been  swallowed,  but  when 
a  strike  is  made  the  hook  misses,  or 
perhaps  the  fish  breaks  water  with  a 
rush  and  ejects  the  bait. 

In  my  opinion  bass  go  in  pairs,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  largest  fish  feed  the  earli- 
est in  the  day  and  at  dusk.  The  hours 
from  seven  o'clock  until  noon  and  the 
late  afternoon  and  early  evening  from 
three  or  four  o'clock  until  dark  are  the 
best  for  the  angler.  The  worst  time  of 
day  is  from  noon  until  three  o'clock.  The 
direction  of  the  wind,  unless  it  blows 
straight  from  the  fatal  north,  influences 
the  fish  but  little. 

The  average  weight  of  the  small- 
mouthed  black  bass  is  about  two  to  four 
pounds,  but  much  heavier  fish  are  fre- 
quently taken.  Specimens  weighing 
eight  pounds  have  been  recorded.  A 
two  and  a-half  pound  fish  will  measure 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  A  fifteen-inch 
bass  makes  the  Jiardest  kind  of  fight  on 
the  rod  and  affords  better  sport  than  a 
lumbering  fellow  of  twice  the  size.  The 
colors  of  this  fish  vary  greatly.  Not  in- 
frequently a  day's  catch  will  contain 
specimens  of  nearly  every  shade  from  a 
light  chrome  green  to  almost  black. 
Among  these  may  be  individuals  spotted 
or  barred.  A  knowledge  of  this  can  be 
utilized  in  still  fishing.  If  four  or  five 
fish  of  the  same  relative  color  are  taken 
in  certain  places  and  under  certain 
Digitized  by  \^^\J\J\l 
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conditions,  it  suggests  that  they  are  lying 
quiet  and  must  be  sought  for.  But  if 
the  first  captive  prove  a  light  one  and  is 
followed  by  a  dark  one  and  another  of 
still  different  shading,  the  fish  are  rov- 
ing, and  the  angler  should  keep  quiet 
and  let  the  quarry  come  his  way. 

The  method,  far  excellence  of  bass  fish- 
ing is  with  the  artificial  fly.  A  useful 
rod  for  fly-fishing  is  ten  or  eleven  feet 
in  length  and  weighing  from  eight  to 
eleven  ounces.  It  may  be  equipped 
with  either  rings  and  keepers  or  stand- 
ing guides,  and  the  reel  seat  should  be 
behind  the  band,  on  the  extreme  butt 
of  the  rod.  A  good  reel  is  the  ordinary 
click  of  any  make,  containing  fifty  yards 
of  enamel  water-proofed,  braided,  tap- 
ered silk  line,  of  either  a  pale  yellow 
or  dull  brown  color.  An  "  E  "  or  an 
"  F  "  is  about  the  right  size.  The  "  E  " 
line  has  the  largest  taper  and  throws 
the  fly  a  little  better.  The  leader 
should  be  six  feet  long,  made  of  round 
gut,  with  two  loops  for  attaching  the 
dropper  or  bob  flies,  which,  with  the 
stretcher  or  tail  fly,  three  in  all,  are 
enough.  Some  anglers  use  four  flies, 
but  niy  own  preference  is  for  only  two. 
Bass  flies  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  used  in  trout  fishing.  These  flies, 
like  some  salmon  flies,  may  be  tied  on 
double  hooks,  and  though  one  is  just  as 
good  as  another  after  laymg  hold  of  a  fish, 
the  double  hook  increases  the  chance  of 
hooking.  Bass  flies  of  proved  merit  in- 
clude the  bob  white,  grizzly  queen, 
grizzly  king.  Lake  George,  Seth  Green, 
Governor  Alvord,  ibis  and  white,  scarlet 
ibis,  raven  Jamaica,  white  miller,  brown 
hackle,  Parmacheenee,  belle  coachman, 
Montreal,  grackle,  all  the  palmers,  toodle 
bug,  silver  doctor,  Ferguson,  Prouty  and 
Lord  Baltimore.  This  style  of  fishing 
is  practiced  in  both  ponds  and  streams, 
the  best  places  in  the  former  being  the 
outfalls  of  streams,  rocky  patches  and 
banks,  edges  of  reed  beds  and  sloping 
shores,  where  without  being  shallow  the 
water  is  not  too  deep  for  the  bottom  to 
be  seen.  In  rivers  and  streams  moder- 
ately rapid  runs  are  desirable  places,  as 
are  also  all  rapid  waters  of  medium 
depth  carrying  a  brisk  ripple  or  curl ; 
pools  with  a  sharp  current  through  them, 
mill  tails  and  eddies. 

The  best  njode  of  fishing  brooks  and 
rivers  with  flies  is  down  and  across  the 
current,  beginning  under  the  further 
bank  and  ending  under  the  near  one. 


Another  good  way  of  capturing  the 
bass  is  trolling  with  flies.  This  de- 
mands a  bait  rod  ten  or  eleven  feet  long, 
with  standing  guides  and  weighing 
about  thirteen  ounces.  It  should  be 
stiff  enough  to  stand  the  pull  occasioned 
by  one  htmdred  feet  or  more  of  line 
dragging  in  the  water.  The  reel  should 
be  a  good  multiplier,  containing  fifty 
yards  of  level  line,  size  E,  with  a  twelve 
foot  leader  with  three  loops  for  attach- 
ing dropper  flies.  The  leader  should 
have  a  swivel  at  its  center  and  another 
where  it  joins  the  line.  Handy  sinkers 
are  two  B  shot  on  the  leader  at  about 
equal  distances  from  each  end  of  it. 
The  flies  should  be  larger  and  more 
gaudy  in  coloring  than  those  used  in 
casting,  and  an  equal  distance  apart. 
They  may  be  tied  on  either  single  or 
double  hooks,  sizes,  i,  i/o,  2/0  and  3/0. 
The  bodies  should  be  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  largest 
part  and  not  covered  with  hackle,  which 
is  best  on  the  head  of  the  fly.  A  useful 
set  of  trolling  flies  comprises  the  Seth 
Green,  Governor  Alvord,  grizzly  king 
and  Lake  George,  putting  them  on  the 
leader  in  the  order  named,  beginning  with 
Seth  Green  as  the  stretcher  or  tail  fly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  season 
the  best  trolling  is  along  shore  and  near 
sunken  reefs,  logs  and  rocks.  The 
flies  should  be  allowed  to  sink  a  little 
below  the  surface  and  the  boat  be  rowed 
slowly.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the 
fish  have  taken  to  deep  water,  one  or  two 
buckshot  can  be  placed  on  the  leader  to 
sink  the  flies  nearer  the  bottom. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  next 
to  fly  fishing  the  neatest  method  of  tak- 
ing bass,  is  minnow  casting.  A  ten 
ounce  rod,  eight  and  one-half  feet  long 
and  equipped  with  standing  guides,  and 
a  light,  medium  sized,  free-running  mul- 
tiplying reel  is  best.  The  reel  should  con- 
tain at  least  seventy-five  yards  of  level 
line,  size  D  or  E.  To  cast  a  minnow 
properly  demands  a  certain  amount  of 
skill.  The  angler  grasps  the  rod  im- 
mediately below  the  reel  with  the  right 
hand,  placing  the  thumb  lightly  upon 
the  spool  to  control  the  rendering  of  the 
line.  The  minnow  is  reeled  nearly  to 
the  tip  of  the  rod,  the  weight  of  the  bait 
and  impetus  given  by  the  cast  causing 
the  line  to  run  out  from  the  reel  until  it 
is  checked  by  the  thumb  at  the  instant 
the  bait  reaches   the  water.     Practice 

will    render    one  proficient  enoucfh  to 
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drop  a  minnow  gently  forty  or  fifty 
yards  from  the  boat. 

If  the  minnow  be  noiselessly  placed 
where  desired  and  a  strike  does  not  fol- 
low promptly,  recover  and  cast  again. 
In  fishing  from  a  boat  in  lakes  and 
ponds  the  craft  should  be  kept  in  the 
deeper  water  and  the  casting  done  in 
toward  the  shore  or  the  shallows.  The 
angler  should  wade  in  stream  fishing, 
as  this  is  the  most  convenient  way  of 
commanding  the  water.  Use  medium- 
sized  minnows.  Shiners  three  or  four 
inches  long  are  the  best  bait,  the  red 
finned  variety  preferred.  Chub,  roach, 
or  dace  rank  next.  They  should  be 
hooked  through  the  lips. 

Trolling  with  rod  or  hand  line  and 
spoon  hook  is  a  favorite  method  with 
many  bass  fishers.  Braided  cotton,  or 
linen,  makes  the  best  hand  line,  which 
may  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long.  For  trolling  with  the  rod,  a 
stiff  rod  not  over  eight  or  ten  feet  long 
answers  admirably.  It  can  be  mounted 
with  standing  guides  and  a  multiplying 
reel  containing  fifty  yards  of  level  line, 
size  E,  to  which  is  attached  a  swivel  and 
a  fluted  or  kidney-shaped  spoon  hook. 
In  this  mode  of  fishing,  as  in  trolling 
with  flies,  the  angler  should  sit  facing 
the  stem  of  the  boat. 

Another  useful  method  is  called  skit- 
tering. The  proper  equipment  for  this 
is  an  ordinary  bait  rod  with  large  stand- 
ing guides  and  a  click  reel  holding 
at  least  fifty  yards  of  level  line,  size  E, 
six  foot  leader  connected  with  the  line 
by  a  swivel,  and  a  good  sized  hook, 
baited  with  a  medium  sized  frog  or  min- 
now, hooked  through  the  lips.  The  boat 
should  be  moved  very  slowly  while  the 
angler  casts  over  the  stem,  and  after 
letting  out  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  line, 
draws  the  bait  gently  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  far  as  a  backward  motion 
of  the  boat  will  allow.  As  the  boat 
moves  forward,  the  tip  of  the  rod  is  low- 
ered to  an  almost  horizontal  position, 
letting  the  bait  sink  a  few  feet  in  the 
water.  It  is  then  drawn  upward  and 
forward  as  before.  In  this  style  of  fish- 
ing, as  in  trolling,  the  angler  should  sit 
facing  the  stem. 

Still,  or  bait  fishing  is  both  popular 
and  remunerative.  A  rod  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  from  eight  to  eleven 
feet  long,  weighing  as  many  ounces,  and 
equipped  with  standing  guides  and  a 
three  ringed  top  at  the  extremity  of  the 


tip.  The  reel  seat  in  bait  rods  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  above  the  grasp.  I  prefer 
the  reel  seat  below  the  grasp  in  all  sin- 
gle handed  rods,  except  those  used  in 
trolling  and  minnow  casting.  The  best 
reel  for  still  fishing  has  rubber  discs 
three  or  three  and  one-half  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  a  very  narrow  drum  or  spool, 
about  an  inch  in  width.  Such  a  reel 
takes  up  line  very  rapidly,  is  light  and 
compact,  does  not  get  out  of  order  easily, 
and, the  handle  being  fastened  to  the 
disc  prevents  fouling  of  the  line.  It 
should  hold  fifty  yards  of  level  line,  size 
F,  attached  direct  to  the  leader,  which 
should  be  of  round  mist  colored  gut,  six 
feet  long,  with  two  loops  for  hooks.  A 
few  pellets  of  duck  shot  split  and  pinched 
upon  the  leader  form  the  sinker.  The 
hooks  may  be  of  whatever  style  suits 
the  angler's  fancy.  All  hooks  should  be 
gauged  upon  round  silkworm  mist-col- 
ored gut  and  should  be  whipped  with 
either  crimson  or  emerald  green  silk. 
Two  or  three  hooks  on  the  leader  allow 
a  variety  of  bait  to  be  used  if  desired. 

The  deadliest  baits  for  black  bass  are  : 
Fresh  water  minnows,  those  having  red 
fins  being  preferable;  sm^  yellow 
perch,  chub,  roach,  dace  and  suckers 
(each  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
length)  ;  gold  fish,  if  one  can  afford 
them  ;  salt  water  minnows,  helgramites 
(purchasable  at  most  any  of  the  tackle 
stores  during  the  bass  season),  small 
green  frogs,  cray  fish,  caddis  worms 
and  shrimps.  Other  useful  baits  com- 
prise good-sized  crickets,  large  green 
grasshoppers,  angle  worms,  wasps  and 
oftentimes  caterpillars.  Minnows  and 
small  bait  fish  should  be  hooked  through 
the  lips  or  the  back,  under  the  dorsal 
fin,  from  behind  forward,  taking  pains 
not  to  touch  the  backbone  ;  helgramites 
through  the  body  lengthwise  or  just  in 
the  rear  of  the  cap,  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  also  from  behind  forward  ;  a  frog 
through  the  back,  leg  or  lips  ;  a  cray- 
fish through  the  tail,  from  underneath 
upward ;  shrimp  through  the  entire 
body  lengthwise,  covering  the  barb  of 
the  hook  with  the  head  ;  crickets  and 
wasps  under  the  throat  latch  ;  grass- 
hoppers through  the  body,  lengthwise 
or  crosswise  ;  angleworms  as  fancy  dic- 
tates ;  caterpillars  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  first  one  lengthwise,  then  one 
crosswise,  then  another  one  lengthwise. 
It  is  needless  to  remove  the  claws  from 
a  crayfish,  or  legs  ^gl.^^ggJryBgle 
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as  a  bass  can  manage  to 
io  that  admirably. 

The  practice  of  baiting  in  advance  a 
locality  to  be  fished  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed. Some  anglers  use  ground  bait 
just  before  commencing  to  fish,  throw- 
ing over  crayfish  or  minnows,  a  hand- 
ful of  unscoured  worms,  or  some  mud- 
balls  the  size  of  a  goose  e^g  containing 
a  mixture  of  bran  and  Indian  meal  well 
worked  together.  Those  who  favor  this 
method  of  attracting  fish  to  a  certain 
point  may,  if  an  abattoir  be  conveniently 
located,  procure  the  head  of  a  slaugh- 
tered creature,  sink  it  in  the  water  with 
a  line  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  buoy 
the  upper  end  of  the  rope  and  leave  the 
bait  tor  a  couple  of  days.  One  of  the 
neatest  methods  of  baiting  a  place  is  by 
means  of  a  two  or  three  quart  jar,  of 
clear  glass,  containing  water  and  a  num- 
ber of  lively  minnows.  A  piece  of  wire 
^auze  is  fastened  over  the  mouth  of  the 
jar,  which  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  by  a 
cord  tied  around  the  neck.  It  may  be 
left  submerged  for  any  desired  time,  a 
buoy  ^t  the  upper  end  of  the  cord  mark- 
ing its  position.  These  devices  will 
attract  and  keep  bass  about  the  place, 
more  especially  in  the  fall  when  the 
fish  would  otherwise  move  from  point 
to  point.  And  now  a  few  hints  about 
the  capture  of  the  bass.  When  intend- 
ing to  fish  from  a  boat,  get  rod  and 
tackle  ready  on  shore,  thereby  avoiding 
noise  and  delay  when  the  anchorage  is 
reached.  Talking  does  not  alarm  fish, 
but  avoid  scraping  the  feet  upon  or 
pounding  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  for 
water  is  a  good  conductor  of  sotmd. 
Bass  notice  tmusual  sounds  and  are  more 
or  less  disturbed  by  them. 

When  a  black  bass  is  hooked  watch 
the  line  at  its  i>oint.  of  contact  with  the 
water  until  he  is  secured.  He  is  a  very 
foxy  individual,  and  will  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  tactics  to  free  himself.  He  may 
jump  from  water  again  and  again  and 
try  to  eject  the  bait,  or,  failing  in  this, 
endeavor  by  a  jump  sideways  to  throw 
his  weight  across  the  line  and  so  break 
away.  He  may  go  to  the  bottom  to 
sulk  awhile,  and  on  being  stirred  up 
make  a  dive  under  the  boat  and  try  to 
smash  rod  or  line  or  both.  Foiled  in 
this  he  may  try  to  foul  the  anchor  line, 
but  skillful  handling  brings  him  to  the 
surface  at  last. 

If  a  fish  makes  for  the  surface,  he 
can  often  be  checked  just  before  he 


breaks  water  by  moving  the  rod  quickly 
and  steadily  to  the  right  or  left.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  line  must  be  kept  taut. 
When  a  bass  breaks  water  the  tip  of  the 
rod  should  be  slightly  lowered  at  once. 

These  breaks  are  bad  things  and 
should  be  prevented  if  possible,  al- 
though they  add  zest  to  the  pleasure  of 
bass  fishing. 

When  you  get  a  strike,  trolling,  keep 
the  line  taut  and  the  boat  in  motion.  If 
the  hook  holds  take  plenty  of  time  to 
reel  in,  for  there  are  ten  fish  lost  by  reel- 
ing them  too  fast  to  one  lost  by  slower 
methods.  Always  keep  the  spring  of 
the  rod  against  the  fish  until  he  is  in  the 
landing  net,  and  never  give  him  an  inch 
of  line  he  does  not  fight  for.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  bring  a  bass  to  the  gaff  or  net 
tmtil  he  is  completely  exhausted,  as  the 
final  flop  has  secured  freedom  for  many 
a  fine  fish. 

A  word  or  two  as  regards  black  bass 
in  the  cuisine  may  not  come  amiss.  . 
Large  fish  of  three  pounds  and  over 
should  be  scaled  and  then  may  be  stuff- 
ed and  baked.  The  dressing  can  be  the 
same  as  for  a  turkey  or  blue  fish,  with  a 
whole  onion  added  if  desired.  Bake 
slowly  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
hours  until  well  browned,  basting  fre- 
quently. Garnish  the  dish  with  sword 
ferns.  Serve  with  the  head  and  tail  at- 
tached, and  prop  the  fish  up  with  skew- 
ers straight  on  his  belly  on  the  platter^ 
inserting  a  couple  of  strawberries  for 
eyes  to  make  him  look  lifelike.  Carve 
by  splitting  straight  down  the  back 
lengthwise,  inserting  the  knife  just  for- 
ward of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  Serve  with 
brown  gravy.  Fish  of  medium  size 
should  be  skinned,  and  the  head,  tail  and 
all  fins  removed.  Sew  three  or  four  fish 
in  a  bag,  made  of  white  cotton  cloth,place 
in  boning  hot  water  until  done,  then 
serve  witn  salt  and  pepper,  and  either 
mint,  ^%%  or  butter  sauce.  To  my  taste 
nothing  excels  fish  cooked  in  this  man- 
ner and  eaten  with  no  other  condiment 
than  a  pinch  of  salt  and  the  squeeze  of 
a  lemon.  Dress  fish  of  a  pound  weight 
the  same  as  the  latter  and  fry  in  but- 
ter, pork,  Indian  meal  or  cracker  crumbs 
until  brown.  Serve  with  French  fried 
potatoes  and  Worcestershire  sauce. 

No  fish  weighing  less  than  a  pound 
should  ever  come  to  the  table,  but  should 
be  returned  to  the  water  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible.  Be  true  sportsmen, 
and  let  the  little  fellows  go.  t 
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MY  arrival  at  Stirling  Castle  was 
signalized  by  the  cheering  of  a 
party  of  soldiers  who  were  about 
to  leave  the  fort  for  a  few  hours,  and  who 
recognized  in  me  an  American  bicyclist. 
Some  of  these  genial  red-coats  returned 
to  the  barracks  and  showed  me  through 
the  high-perched  palace  where  Alexan- 
der I.  died  in  1124,  and  which  was  after- 
ward the  stronghold  of  Wallace,  Bruce 
and  King  Edward  of  England, who  emp- 
tied the  town  of  London  of  its  battering- 
rams  to  effect  an  entrance  here  Lead- 
ing up  from  the  Douglas  Gardens  is  the 
ever-thronged  Douglas  Room,  where 
James  II.  stabbed  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 
There  among  the  crowd  stood  two 
French  girls  with  their  chaperone,  recit- 
ing in  tears  the  tale  of  the  assault.  As 
I  roamed  about  the  castle  the  sun 
broke  through  the  rain-clouds  and  cov- 
ered the  surrounding  landscape  with  a 
flood  of  sunshine,  and  from  the  "  Ladies' 
Lookout "  on  the  western  wall  I  could 
see  the  fair  Vale  of  Mentieth  stretch- 
ing away  among  the  shadow-flecked 
mountains. 

That  night  I  slept  in  a  curiously  fur- 
nished apartment  in  Stirling,  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  Argyle's  Lodging, 
having  rented  the  room  for  a  quar- 
ter from  a  savage-spoken  old  Scotch 
woman.  Every  article  of  furniture  was 
antique,  and  the  woman  was  as  strange 
as  her  home.  She  insisted  on  waking 
me  at  half -past  five  in  the  morning,  and 
it  was  not  until  I  arose  that  I  learned  she 
had  locked  me  in  my  room  all  night ! 

From  Stirling  I  made  an  early  start 
to  Falkirk,  a  small  manufacturing  city, 
twice  memorable  in  history,  first  for  the 
defeat  of  Wallace  in  1298,  and  then  for 
the  victory  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart. 

Ten  miles  further  east  I  encamped  at 
Linlithgow  Palace.  I  cooked  a  ten-cent 
dinner  of  fried  haddock  and  scrambled 
eggs  on  the  grass  beneath  the  little  win- 
dow of  the  room  where  Mary,  Queen  of 
vScots,  was  born.  I  rode  afterward 
through  the  street  where  the  Regent 
Moray  was  shot  in  1570. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  even- 
ing I  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  just  after  a 
severe  passing  rainstorm  had  ceased. 


Most  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  had 
given  their  employ 6s  a  half-holidajr,  and 
stores  of  every  description  were  tightly 
closed.  The  streets  were  thronged  witn 
men  and  women  as  I  crossed  the  city  in 
search  of  cheap  lodgings.  I  rented  for  a 
shilling  a  comfortable  room,  accessible 
through  one  of  the  dark,  winding  alleys 
so  common  in  Edinburgh,  and  being 
unusually  tired  I  patronized  a  neighbor- 
ing restaurant  and  enjoyed  a  six-cent 
bowl  of  good  soup. 

On  the  following  morning  I  awoke  to 
find  myself  in  a  strange  dilemma.  I 
was  hungry  and  improvided  with  food 
in  a  city  where  Sunday  was  conscien- 
tiously observed,  where  every  restau- 
rant and  store  was  closed.  Without 
much  delay  I  hastened  in  a  weary  but 
fruitless  search  for  some  side-door  en- 
trance to  a  shop  or  restaurant.  Be- 
fore I  was  rewarded  with  success  the 
bells  of  St.  Giles  announced  the  early 
military  service  of  the  day.  Not  wish- 
ing to  be  absent  from  that  or  from  the 
imposing  service  in  the  new  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  I  attended  both  in  succes- 
sion, my  inner  man  meanwhile  causing 
me  to  bless  the  people  of  a  city  so  in- 
considerate of  the  comfort  of  strangers. 

I  was  in  this  exasperating  state  of 
mind  when  leaving  the  Episcopal  cath- 
edral at  the  close  of  the  service,  with  its 
fashionable  audience,  I  met  a  milk 
dealer  in  his  milk-cart.  Though  I  could 
not  get  anything  to  eat,  here  was  a 
chance  to  stay  my  stomach.  In  my 
American  bicycling  costume  I  had  al- 
ready become  conspicuous  to  the  prim 
and  sedate  churchgoers,  and  now,  as  I 
hailed  the  milkman  and  called  fof^  £ 
pint  of  milk,  the  procession  stopped  aK 
blocked  the  cathedral  gatewaj^.  Bttt  I 
was  not  to  be  outfaced.  I  Mtf  failed 
to  subsist  on  the  manna  oftteCovenatrf- 
ers  or  a  high-trilled  Te  Ifeum.  So, 
stepping  forward,  I  lAHed  the  milk  can 
and  drained  its  oo«<«fs,  to  the  hofror 
of  the  crowd. 

How  shall  I  ^pes(k  of  the  transcdndnft. 
beauty  of  E*iiburgh — oUt  MFrfbmgl^ 
with  its  tiiOfisand  jeatm  of  dark  and 
bloody  itnikffatf;  itB  tall^  tottering, 
gray-»Cdfie  bootses  above  (Jhadowy 
wyxMi  i»  grim  ?^d^J5W-5^^e 
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venerable  university  and  barrel- roofed 
cathedral — and  new  Edinburjg^h,  that 
center  of  civilization  and  learning,  with 
its  modem  university  and  public  libra- 
ries ;  its  museums  and  gardens ;  its 
great  -  chimed  cathedral  and  classic 
monuments,  the  fairest  city  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  From  the  hour  when, 
through  the  driving  storm,  I  first  saw 
the  Nelson  monument  on  Carlton  Hill 
to  the  sunny  day  when  I  bade  adieu  to 
the  city  I  never  ceased  to  marvel  at 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  centuries 
heaped  up  on  the  mighty  hills  to  com- 
mand the  homage  of  a  passing  world. 

I  spent  several  days  here  for  special 
study,  visiting  the  lookout  in  the  Scott 
monument  ^beneath  which  stretches  the 
garden-boraered  Princes  street,  one  of 
the  finest  thoroughfares  in  Europe),  the 
castle,  with  it  "  Mons  Meg "  cannon, 
where  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  bom,  and 
where  the  crown  jewels  of  Scotland  are 
now  kept,  and  Holvrood  Palace,  once 
the  home  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stu- 
art, where  Rizzio  was  murdered. 

I  found  no  ^eat  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing lodgings  m  the  heart  of  the  city 
lor  a  quarter  a  night  and  food  at  an 
average  expense  of  eighteen  cents  a 
day,  so  I  made  Edinburgh  my  head- 
quarters, and  both  alone  and  with  Edin- 
burghian  cyclists,  made  frequent  trips 
to  Arthur's  Seat,  Craigmillar  Castle, 
the  Forth  Bridge  and  Roslin  Castle, 
where  I  was  led  to  descend  the  glen 
and  pilot  my  wheel  through  the  crystal 
trout  stream.  During  my  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh I  was  the  guest  for  a  time  of  the 
poet,  Wallace  Bruce,  United  States  Con- 
sul, and  Mr.  Arthur  Giles,  the  publisher 
and  author,  who  is  one  of  the  few  sur- 
viving descendants  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Arbuthnot. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh I  had  the  ^^ood  fortune  to  hear 
Mr.  Gladstone  deliver  one  of  his  re- 
markable public  addresses  on  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  still 
greater  pleasure  of  securing  a  personal 
introduction  to  him.  I  would  gladly 
have  lingered  long  in  the  delightful 
precincts  of  the  modem  Athens,  but 
three  kingdoms  yet  lay  before  me  and 
many  a  hundred  mile  of  road. 

The  day  I  left  Edinburgh  was  fair 
and  warm,  and  as  I  rode  over  the  hills 
through  Bruntsfield  Place  and  Rosslyn, 
the  wheeling  became  endurable  only 
when  I  stripped  oflE  my  blue  coat  and 


pedaled  along  in  my  shirt  sleeves.  My 
route  led  first  between  the  Pentland  and 
Moorfoot  Hills  to  Peebles,  the  burial 
place  of  Dr.  William  Chambers.  Much  of 
this  district  is  hilly,  but  the  landscape, 
enlivened  by  thousands  of  sheep  grazing 
upon  the  sloping  pastures,  was  diversi- 
fied and  beautiful. 

Passing  through  the  old  town  of  Pee- 
bles, vso  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  I  took  a  southeasterly 
course  through  Innerleithen  to  Gala- 
shiels. There,  in  that  romantic  valley 
where  the  hum  pf  the  looms  is  now 
heard,  making  the  famous  tartans  and 
tweeds^  I  found  comfortable  lodging  for 
a  shilling,  and  prepared  a  seven-cent 
supper  of  steak  and  potatoes. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  started  for 
Abbotsford  and  Melrose  Abbey.  It 
was  still  fair  and  warm,  and  the  road 
into  Abbotsford  had  become  dusty.  On 
arriving  I  was  admitted  to  the  lower 
story  of  the  house  where  the  great  au- 
thor once  dwelt.  After  patient  waiting 
a  young  woman  conducted  me  to  the 
libraries  and  armory  of  Sir  Walter,  and 
there,  in  a  rapid  and  half-unintelligi- 
ble jargon,  rehearsed  the  history  of  each 
exhibit.  I  was  given  no  opportunity  to 
visit  the  pounds  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and,  looking  over  the  castellated  walls, 
I  could  obtain  but  a  distant  view  of 
the  slow-moving  stream  which  the  ab- 
bots used  to  ford. 

Melrose  Abbey,  about  three  miles 
east  of  Abbotsford,  was  crowded  with 
tourists,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
Americans.  By  many  this  is  considered 
the  finest  ruin  in  Scotland.  David  I. 
founded  the  abbey  in  1136,  and  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  What 
the  traveler  now  sees  in  fragmentary 
form — the  graceful  arches  and  delicate 
carvings  and  traceries — are  about  all 
that  remained  after  the  destructive  vis- 
itation of  the  Reformers.  Within  this 
abbey  Alexander  II.  and  Johanna,  his 
queen,  were  buried  in  the  soil  that  also 
holds  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Leaving  Melrose  I  rode  to  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  the  burial  place  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  Thin  clouds  had  spread 
over  the  sky,  adding  an  impressiveness 
to  the  natural  quiet  of  the  woods.     A 

Eleasant  ride  over    a    woodland    road 
rought  me  to  the  Abbey,  to  which  I 
had  access  by  the  payment  of  a  six- 
penny   toll.     Americans    and    tourists  ^ 
from  the  Continent  were  standing  hy^ 
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Scott's  tomb,  or  looking  at  the  grave  of 
his  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  or  wandering 
through  the  cloister  and  refectory. 

Ten  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Dry  burgh 
Abbey  is  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  where 
the  ruin  of  another  old-time  monastic 
institution  stands.  Jedburgh  is  on  a 
little  stream  known  as  Ted  Water,  and 
in  the  history  of  border  disputes  is  often 
conspicuous.  The  place  is  quaint  and 
full  of  interest  for  the  traveler  to-day, 
as  it  must  have  been  in  the  past. 

When  I  left  for  Coldstream  it  was  late 
in  the  day.  Here  King  Edward  I.  entered 
Scotland  by  fording  the  water,  and  here, 
in  1640,  the  Scots  repeated  the  maneuver 
and  returned  the  Englishmen's  call.  On 
the  way  to  Coldstream  I  visited  Flodden 
Field,  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  that 
place,  and  at  nightfall  entered  the 
walled  town  of  Berwick  -  on  -  Tweed, 
where  I  rested  from  Saturday  evening 
until  Mondav  morning  in  the  comforta- 
ble home  of  a  typical  country  gentle- 
man. I  had  been  received  with  kind- 
ness quite  generally  by  the  Scottish 
people,  but  this  was  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  English  hospitality.  It  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  reader  interested  in 
the  economies  involved  in  my  venture 
of  the  unvarying  courtesy  an  American 
traveling  alone  in  the  British  Isles  is 
sure  to  receive.  A  dozen  times  thus  far 
I  had  been  entertained  by  entire  strang- 
ers, who  refused  to  accept  the  payment 
proffered  for  lodging  or  food.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  the  Englishman  would 
be  as  hospitably  received  in  America. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  old  and 
the  royal  border  bridges  of  the  town, 
the  Conqueror's  well,  the  high-belfried 
town  hall,  Norham  Castle  and  the  old 
parish  church,  where,  in  a  pew  reserved 
tor  the  citv  fathers,  I  tried  to  remain 
dignified  during  the  pro^^ess  of  the 
long,  annual  military  service.  The  cit- 
izens of  Berwick-on-Tweed  are  proud 
of  its  history,  for  during  thirteen  cent- 
uries it  maintained  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, acknowledging  neither  the  su- 
fremacy  of  England  nor  of  Scotland, 
t  was  the  seat  of  many  a  border  war. 

I  left  Berwick-on-Tweed,  wheeling 
over  a  water-soaked  road  to  Belford  and 
Alnwick,  the  site  of  Alnwick  Castle, 
once  impregnable  to  the  warring  Scots. 
This  thirty  miles  of  territory  was  level 
and  comparatively  uninteresting,  and 
I  was  satisfied  to  add  another  twenty 
miles  to  the  record  of  the  day,  before 


pausing  to  prepare  my  evening  meal. 

At  Morpeth,  the  market  town  of 
Northumberland,  I  passed  the  evening 
in  reading  some  eighteenth  -  century 
volumes  heaped  upon  the  mahogany 
bureau  of  my  room.  Here  I  noticed 
with  pleasure  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
charge  for  accommodations;  my  cozy 
room  cost  me  but  nine  pence. 

By  sunrise  next  mommg  I  was  in  the 
saddle  again,  riding  south.  A  pleasant 
run  of  two  hours  under  a  clear  sky 
brought  me  to  Newcastle,  a  city  that  has 
much  of  interest  to  the  stranger.  There 
are  many  old  houses  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  an  old  cathedral  and 
ruins  of  an  eleventh- century  castle. 
Crossing  one  of  the  bridges  over  the 
River  Tyne  I  wheeled  through  Gates- 
head, a  city  adjoining  on  the  south,  and 
saw  there  the  residence  of  the  author 
of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  St.  Mary's 
Church,  where  Bishop  Walcher  was 
murdered  by  a  mob. 

Returning  to  Newcastle,  I  visited  the 
old  Side  street,  and  while  riding  up 
Grey  street  was  run  into  by  one  of  a 
party  of  Irish  cyclists.  There  were  five 
members  of  the  company — three  ladies 
and  two  gentlemen — ^and  having  no  en- 
gagement to  prevent,  I  accepted  their 
mvitation  to  accompany  them  that  day 
around  by  the  old  Roman  wall  to  Hex 
ham,  an  old  town  of  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants.  On  the  way  we  visited 
Wylam,  where,  in  181 2,  the  first  working 
locomotive  was  constructed. 

The  next  morning  early  I  parted 
from  my  merry  companions,  after  I  had 
served  them  a  breakfast  which  I  had 
prepared  entirely  alone,  and  ran  to  Al- 
ston Moor,  accompanied  by  a  talkative 
boy  in  a  farmer's  cart.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  market  town  in  England, 
and  its  approach  from  the  north  is  a 
gradual  and  somewhat  wearisome 
ascent.  But  the  morning  air  of  the  Pen- 
nine Hills  was  bracing,  and  I  soon  came 
to  ignore  the  inconveniences  incident  to 
touring  through  such  a  mining  region. 
Not  far  from  the  manufacturing  town 
of  Walsingham,  I  opened  camp  for  an 
hour  and  cooked  a  plain  supper  of  bacon, 
eggs  and  biscuit,  for  which  I  had  paid 
but  seven  cents.  I  passed  the  night  in 
the  town  in  a  neat  room,  costing  a  shil- 
ling. Next  morning  I  entered  Durham 
beS)re  the  staid  residents  there  had 
fairly  bestirred  themselves,  and  my  tour 
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brig.-gen.  c.  l.  eaton  and  officers  of 
governor's  staff. 

THE  present  militia  law  provides 
for  a  "  State  Military  Board,"  "  to 
consist  of  the  inspector-general, 
eX'Officio,  and  two  other  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  shall,  eX'Officio^  be  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel."  By  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law,  to  take  effect  December 
thirty-first,  1894,  this  board  is  to  consist 
of  the  adjutant- general,  inspector-gen- 
eral and  quartermaster-general. 

The  value  of  a  properly  constituted 
military  board  to  the  State  and  the  mili- 
tia cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  I 
use  the  words  **  properly  constituted  " 
advisedly,  for  the  very  nature  of  their 
duties  require  that  they  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  military  men,  possessing 
a  good  knowledge  of  military  subjects 
and  the  wants  of  the  militia,  and  in  the 
second,  that  they  should  have  excellent 
judement  and  business  experience. 

Under  the  law  they  constitute  an 
advisory  board  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  all  military  matters,  inspect  and 
report  upon  all  estimates  and  accounts 
for  State  troops,  audit  all  claims  of  a 
military  nature,  and  their  approval  is  re- 
quired to  render  valid  all  contracts  on 
behalf  of  the  State  exceeding  an  expendi- 
ture of  two  hundred  dollars  for  military 
purposes.  They  are  also  authorized  and 
empowered  "  to  prepare  and  promulgate 
all  articles,  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  State  troops." 


Companies  elect  their  own  officers, 
and  regimental  field  officers  are  elected 
by  the  company  officers.  Since  August 
twenty  -  seventh,  1893,  field  and  line 
officers,  except  when  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  are  commissioned  for  three 
years  from  date  of  election  instead  of 
for  two  years,  as  they  were  prior  to 
that  date. 

The  personal  staff  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  consists  of  four  aids  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  one  judge  advocate,  and 
one  military  secretary  with  the  rank  of 
major. 

The  "  General  Staff  "  consists  of  one 
adjutant  -  general,  one  quartermaster- 
general,  one  inspector-general,  with 
rank  of  brigadier  -  general,  and  one 
paymaster-general  with  rank  of  col- 
onel. These  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  hold  office 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

The  several  chiefs  of  the  departments 
of  the  adjutant-general,  inspector-gen- 
eral and  quartermaster-general  have 
now  such  assistants  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  may  direct,  not  exceeding  four 
in  each  department.  But  after  Decem- 
ber thirty-first,  1894,  by  an  amendment 
to  the  militia  law  the  office  of  paymaster- 
general  ceases  to  exist,  and  the  adjutant- 
general,  inspector-general  and  quarter- 
master-general are  to  be  allowed  each 
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one  assistant  only, 
with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  -  colon- 
el. The  quarter- 
master -  general 
l^^^y  k  and  his  assistant 

^An^^^^^      are  to  perform  the 
Ij^HBh^^Vi    duties  of  commis- 
'    ^^Pw^^^^      sary  of  subsist- 
ence.      These  as- 

sistants  are  to  be 

appointed  by  the 
commander-in- 
chief  upon,  the 
recommendations  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
staff  departments,  and  their  salaries  are 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Military  Board. 

The  Medical  Department  is  a  new  one 
and  has  been  in  existence  only  since 
Tune  first,  1891.  Its  necessity  had 
been  long  felt  and  its  usefulness  and 
effectiveness  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated since  its  creation.  In  addition 
to  the  brigade-surgeon,  who  is  appointed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  brigade 
commander,  there  are  also  one  surgeon 
with  rank  of  major  and  one  assistant 
surgeon  with  rank  of  captain  for  each 
of  the  five  regiments.  These  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons  are  recommend- 
ed for  appointment  by  the  commanders 
of  regiments  and  battalions,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  surgeon-general. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Military  Board  provide  that  "no 
commission  shall  hereafter  be  issued  to 
any  officer  of  the  militia,  save  to  general 
officers  and  the  staff  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  their  assistants,  the  staff 
of  the  brigade  commander  and  field 
officers,  imtil  the  officer  .  .  .  shall  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
the  inspector-general  or  a  board  of  ex- 
amination as  to  his  moral  character,  his 
general  knowledge  of  military  affairs 
proportionate  to  the  office  to  be  held, 

and  his  fitness 
for  the  serv- 
ice." The  ex- 
cellence of  this 
provision  can- 
not bedoubted, 
and  I  believe 
the  effective- 
ness of  the 
militia  in  all 
the  States 
would  be  very 
materially  in- 
MAj.  F.  A.  MANSFIELD.  crcascd  if  the 


law  was  made  to  apply  to  all  officers,  and 
that  no  officer  should  be  appointed  to 
any  staff  position  who  has  not  been  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  actively  connect- 
ed with  the  militia  as  a  soldier.  If  such 
a  law  obtained,  old  militia  men  would 
feel  encouraged,  and  would  see  held  out 
to  them  a  chance  for  promotion.  Their 
regimental  pride  and  personal  ambition 
would  be  kept  constantly  animated  and 
an  incentive  offered  for  remaining  in 
the  service,  and  much  of  the  humiliation 
experienced  by  the  militia  in  many 
States  in  seeing  incompetent  men  of  no 
military  knowledge  appointed  to  respon- 
sible staff  positions  would  be  avoided. 

The  duration  of  the  annual  encamp- 
ment is  fixed  by  the  Military  Board  and 
has  generally  been  for  five  full  days. 
The  encampment  pay  and  rations  are 
as  follows  per  day,  viz. :  Brigadier- 
general,  $4.13  ;  colonel,  $3.17  ;  lieuten- 
ant-general (brigade  staff),  $3.17  ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, $2.67;  major,  $2.34; 
surgeon,  $2.67  ;  assistant-surgeon,  $2.00; 
adjutant,  $2.00  ;  quartermaster,  $2.00  ; 
captain,  $2.00 ;  captain  (brigade  staff), 
$2.67  ;  first  lieutenant,  $1.67  ;  second 
lieutenant,  $1.50  ;  rations,  75  cents  ;  en- 
listed men  (other  than  above),  $1.25  ; 
rations,  75  cents. 

Transportation  is  furnished  for  the 
horses  of  mounted  officers,  and  payment 
for  same  is  allowed  at  two  dollars  a  day. 

The  uniform  of  the  State  troops  is 
that  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  in 
addition  many  of  the  companies  have 
city  or  local  uniforms  they  are  allowed 
to  wear  when  parading  alone.  The  arms 
are  the  45 -caliber  Springfield  breech- 
loading  rifles.  These  were  old  when 
issued  by  the  Government  to  the  State 
troops,  but  those  that  I  have  examined 
are  kept  in  a  very  fair  and  serviceable 
condition. 

The  strength  of  the  troops,  as  shown 
by  the  able  report  of  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  State,  Gen.  J.  S.  Farrar, 
for  September  thirtieth,  1892,  was  as 
follows  :  Commissioned  officers,  185  ; 
enlisted  men,  2,732;  total,  2,917  —  thus 
showing  an  increase  of  419  over  his 
report  for  September,  1891.  For  1893, 
Adjutant-General  Eaton  reports  a  total 
organized  strength  of  198  officers  and 
2,613  enlisted  men,  of  which  number 
173  officers  and  1,925  men  attended  the 
last  encampment. 

For  several  years  past  the  battalion 

of    reefular    troops    stationed    at    Fort    - 
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Wayne,  Michi- 
gan, has  been 
ordered  into 
camp  with  the 
State  militia, 
and    thereby  a 


camps 


strong  feeling 
of  friendship 
has  heen  form- 
ed between  the 
troops.       The 

practice  has  re-        maj,  c,  d.  stl akt, 
suited  in  much 

good  to  all  parties  in  cultivating 
closer  relations,  and  to  show  that 
the  efforts  of  the  regulars  to 
prove  useful  is  appreciated,  the 
following  extract  is  quoted  from 
the  report  of  General  Farrar : 

"  The  State  troops  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  presence 
of  and  example  of  detachments 
of   the    regidar    army   at    our 
The   regular  army  officers  are  greatly 
interested  ;    they  work  faithfully   more 
hours  of   active   hard    field   service   at 
our  camps  and  instructing  our  soldiers 
and  officers  than   do  many  of  those  ot 
the  State  troops/* 

Major- General  Miles,  U,  S.  A,  and  a 
part  of  his  staff  visited  the  encampment 
of  1892^  and  with  Governor  Winans  and 
staff  inspected  and  reviewed  the  State 
troops.  In  a  letter  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State,  written  immedi- 
ately  afterward,  he  expresses  his  a]ipre- 
ciation  of  the  command  as  fnllows  r 
"  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  sec  the 
fine  and  effective  appearance  and  the 
p^ood  discipline  that  seems  in  character- 
ize your  National  Guard  \*  an  opinion 
concurred  in,  I  believe,  by  all  regular 
officers  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  Michigan  State  troops. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  take  part  officially  in  the 
encampments  held  under  Governor 
Winans'  administration,  and  he  knows 
of  the  good  discipline  maintained,  the 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  both  offi- 
cers and  men  to  acquire  all  the  mili- 
tary information  possible,  and  the  at- 
tention to  duty. 


Probably  at  no  other  time  have  the 
State  troops  been  in  better  condition 
than  during  the  two  years  referred 
to.  Governor  Winans,  though  not  a 
soldier,  comes  of  a  military  family, 
and  fully  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  militia  and  was  interested  in 
its  success.  He  realized  that  in  order 
to  have  an  effective  organization  he 
must  gather  about  him  as  military 
advisers  men  of  long  service  with 
troops  and  competent  as  officers.  He 
therefore  selected  as  his  chiefs  of  staff 
departments  those  who 
could  fill  these  require- 
ments. For  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State  and 
chief  of  staff  he  named 
General  Farrar,  a 
war  veteran.  For 
the  important  office 
of  inspector-general, 
he  called  Gen.  H.  B. 
Lothrop,  for  over 
twelve  years  an  act- 
ive member  of  the 
militia,  and  when  ap- 
pointed serv- 
ing as  captain 
of  the  Detroit 
Light  Infant- 
ry; For  quart- 
ermaster-gen- 
eral, he  select- 
ed Gen.  Fred, 
li.  Wood,  for 
many  years  an 
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able  officer 
of  the  militia 
and  captain 
of  the  Te- 
cumsch  com- 


panv. 

The  State 
troops  recog- 
nize that  to 
General  Loth- 
rop  particularly  they 
are  indebted  for  much 
of  their  present  high 
standing  and  effective- 
ness. Possessed  of  a 
fine  social  position, 
with  ample  means,  and 
knowing  what  the  mil- 
itia required,  he  has 
been  able  to  give  both 
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time  and  money  to 
advance  their  inter- 
ests. 

The  excellent  dis- 
cipline existing  in  the 
State  troops  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at 
the  dedication  of  the 
buildings  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago, fourteen  com- 
panies were  present, 
having  volunteered 
their  services  without 
expense  to  the  State, 
and  during  the  entire 
period  of  their  ab- 
sence outside  of  the 
State,  when  discipline 
could  not  have  been 
legally  exacted,  if  not 
willingly  observed, 
not  a  single  case  of 
misconduct  was  re- 
ported. The  companies  referred  to 
were  from  all  the  regiments,  except 
the  Fourth,  and  organized  into  a  pro- 
visional regiment  under  command  of 
then  Col.  E.  W.  Bowen,  now  command- 
ing the  brigade. 

Capt.  C.  Gardener,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, United  States  Army,  inspected 
the  State  troops  at  their  encampment  in 
1 89 1,  and  his  opinion  of  them  is  shown 
in  the  following  extract  from  his  report : 
"The  companies  generally  excelled  in 
company  drill  and  the  manual.  The 
elasticity  of  the  step  in  marching  excels 
that  of  most  regiments  in  the  United 
States  Army.  The  wheelings  and  dress 
are  fully  equal  to  the  best  regular  regi- 
ments. The  skirmish  and  battalion 
drills  were  not  so  good.  The  discipline 
preserved  in  camp  was  good.  There 
was  no  drunken  or  boisterous  conduct." 
Capt.  Frank  Baldwin,  Fifth  Infantry 
United  States  Army,  made  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  encampment  of  1892,  and 
the  following  extracts  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  troops  are  from  his  report  : 
"  The  discipline  of  the  command  was 
very  good  from  the  moment  the  troops 
came  under  my  observation  and  im- 
proved to  an  excellent  standard  before 
they  left  camp.  ...  So  far  as  I  could 
observe  or  learn  the  officers  and  men 
were  obedient,  loyal  and  courteous  to 
their  superiors."  "Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  the  medical  corps.  No 
command  of  any  size  left  camp,  even  for 


drill  or  target  range,  that  they  were  not 
accompanied  by  a  proper  detachment 
from  the  medical  corps,  fully  supplied 
with  all  appliances  for  actual  service." 

A  new  feature  in  camp  life  was  intro- 
duced during  the  encampment  of  1891 
by  the  brigade  commander.  General 
Robinson,  that  of  the  "  Canteen  "  or 
"Post  Exchange"  system.  Each  regi- 
ment had  a  "  canteen  "  of  its  own,  where 
the  men  could  buy,  at  a  price  which 
would  give  a  small  profit,  soft  drinks, 
beer,  cigars,  pipes,  etc.  These  canteens 
were  located  at  a  convenient  point  with- 
in the  regimental  lines,  and  were  con- 
stantly under  the  observation  of  the 
officers. 

Adjutant-General  Farrar,  in  his  re- 
port, speaking  of  these  canteens,  says  : 
"It  is  believed  that  placing  such  sup- 
plies for  use  directly  in  camp  takes  away 
the  desire  to  seek  questionable  resorts 
outside  the  camp." 

Inspector  -  General  Lothrop  says  : 
"  From  my  observation  I  think  it  was  a 
success,  .  .  .  and  it  seemed  to  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  men  in  camp." 

Both  of  the  regular  army  inspecting 
officers  approved  and  reported  favorably 
on  the  canteen  system.  The  profits 
made  from  sales  were  distributed  among 
the  companies. 

It  is  impracticable  in  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle to  notice  particularly  each  of  the 
companies  in  the  National  Guard.  Many 
of  them  by  drill  and  discipline  are 
worthy  of  it,  and  have  shown  their 
superiority  by  winning  prizes  in  com- 
petitive drill  in  their  own  and  other 
States.  Yet  this  article  would  be  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory  if  mention 
was  not  made  of  the  oldest  company 
now  in  the  service;  Company  A,  Fourth 
Regiment,  known  as  the  "  Detroit 
Light  Guard."  It  was  organized  No- 
vember sixteenth,  1885,  and  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  "  Brady  Guard  " 
before  referred  to.  The  "  Greyson 
Light  Guard  "  was  formed  upon  break- 
ing up  of  the  "Brady  Guard"  about 
1849,  and  existed  until  1855,  when  it 
disbanded  and  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Detroit  Light  Guard." 
The  original  agreement  to  form  this 
company,  showing  the  signatures  of  one 
hundred  and  two  members,  is  now 
framed  and  preserved  in  the  armory  as 
a  valuable  record.  Among  these  names 
we  notice  many  of  local   and  national 
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that  of  A.  S.  Williams,  afterward  a  dis- 
tinguished brigadier  and  brevet  major- 
general  of  volunteers ;  U.  S.  Senator 
Thomas  W.  Palmer ;  Ex-Governor  John 
J.  Bagley,  Jerome  Croul,  Alfred  Rus- 
sell, E.  Trowbridge  and  many  others. 
The  first  captain  of  the  company  was 
A.  S.  Williams. 

In  1859  the  company  had  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  divide  it  into  two,  and  Captain 
Williams  was  elected  major  of  the  bat- 
talion, James  E.  Pittman  captain  of 
Company  A,  and  Henry  L.  Chipman 
captain  of  Company  B.  The  battalion 
existed  for  one  year  and  then  reorgan- 
ized as  one  company  with  Henry  L. 
Chipman  as  captain.  In  i860,  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  State  reported 
the  company  in  such  an  excellent  con- 
dition "as  to  win  for  them  the  title  of 
the  Banner  Company  of  the  Peninsular 
State." 

Its  being  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  Grovemor  in  1861  has  already 
been  referred  to,  and  the  records  of  the 
company  show  the  names  of  seventy- 
nine  officers  furnished  from  its  ranks 
for  the  United  States  service  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Light  Guard,  in  1879, 
conceived  the  idea  of  tendering  a  recep- 
tion to  Governor  Croswell,  and  every 
year  since  that  date  it  has  given  to  the 
various  Governors  of  the  State  a  recep- 
tion known  as  "  the  Governor's  levee," 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  brilliant  social  events  of  the 
season,  attended  by  prominent  people 
from  all  over  the  country.  In  1880,  a 
"  Veteran  Corps  "  was  formed  which  to- 
day occupies  an  honored  position  in  the 
company  and  State.  In  1890,  the  "  De- 
troit City  Greys,"  now  Company  F, 
amalgamated  with  the  Light  Guard, 
thus  restoring  the  battalion  formation. 

Another  or  Detroit's  popular  military 
organizations  is  the  *'  Detroit  Light  In- 
fantry," or  Company  D,  Fourth  In- 
fantry. This  is  noted  for  its  high  stand- 
ing as  a  company  and  corporation,  for 
its  social  features  and  its  beautiful  and 
elaborate  armory,  containing  an  im- 
mense drill-hall,  parlors,  library  and 
caf6.  The  company  was  organized  June 
nineteenth,  1877,  and  adopted  its  name 
in  1878  ;  mustered  into  the  State  serv- 
ice August  fifteenth,  1 881,  as  "  Com- 
pany D,  First  Battalion  State  Troops." 
A  company  called  the  "  Detroit  Cadets," 
organized  in   1882,  was  admitted    into 
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the  Light  Infantry  December  eleventh, 
1889,  as  the  Second  Company,  and  mus- 
tered into  the  State  service  October 
twenty-seventh,  1891,  as  Company  H, 
Fourth  Infantry.  A  new  company, 
known  as  the  Third  Company  of  the 
Light  Infantry,  has  been  formed,  with 
Fred.  C.  Harvey  as  captain,  and  is  now 
knocking  for  admission  to  the  National 
Guard.  The  active,  veteran  and  hon- 
orary list  of  this  company  contains  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Detroit  and  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Michigan  is  such  a  quiet  and  law- 
abiding  State  that  little  opportunity 
has  been  offered  to  test  her  militia  in 
actual  conflict.  In  1874  the  "Grand 
Rapids  Guard,"  under  command  of 
Capt.  J.  C.  Smith,  was  ordered  by  the 
Governor  to  assist  the  sheriff  of  Mus- 
kegon County  in  holding  and  protect- 
ing a  prisoner  from  a  mob.  The  firm 
bearing  of  this  company  soon  restored 
order.  In  the  same  year  Companies  A 
and  C  of  the  First,  and  H  of  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  under  command  of  Ma- 
jor Fox,  reported  to  the  sheriff  at  Mar- 
quette to  quell  a  riot,  and  were  able  to 
do  so  quickly  and  effectively  without 
shedding  blood. 

On  January  second,  1877,  the  Mayor  of 
Port  Huron  called  for  military  aid,  and 
Company  F,  Third  Regiment,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Mulford,  responded, 
and  for  two  days  assisted  in  enforcing 
the  transit  of  trains  and  protecting  the 
property  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
against  strikers. 

In  June  following  the  sheriff  of 
Genesee  County  called  for  military  aid 
to  protect  property  and  quell  a  riot,  and 
Company  C,  Third  Infantry,  promptly 
responded  and  served  for  two  days. 

It  had  been  decided  not  to  hold  an 
encampment  in  1877,  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  military  fund,  but  the 
great  railroad  riots  at  Pittsburg  and 
points  further  east  and  south  made  it 
necessary  to  concentrate  the  troops  for 
the  protection  of  the  State.  A  serious 
riot  was  feared  at  Detroit.  A  meeting  of 
the  officers  of  that  city  was  held  at  three 
P.M., July  twenty-fourth, and  Governor 
Croswell  was  present  with  a  part  of  his 
staff.  Troops  were  urgently  demanded, 
and  the  probable  destruction  of  property 
being  imminent  the  Governor  decided 
to  at  once  put  the  three  regiments  then 
forming    the   State   Troops  into  their 


annual  encampments.  He  ordered  the 
First  Regiment,  Colonel  W.  H.  Withing- 
ton,  to  camp  at  Jackson  ;  the  Second, 
Colonel  F.  C.  Smith,  at  Grand  Rapids  ; 
and  the  Third,  Colonel  O.  F.  Lockhead, 
at  Detroit.  Knowing  the  necessity  for 
commencing  the  movement  at  once  the 
Governor  was  asked  when  the  troops 
would  be  ready.  Having  faith  in  his 
officers  and  men  obeying  orders  prompt- 
ly, he  replied,  "  They  will  move  to-mor- 
row morning  at  daybreak."  His  con- 
fidence wasnot misplaced.  Before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  the  receipt  of  his  tele- 
graphic orders  had  been  acknowledged, 
and  morning  found  the  troops  moving 
toward  their  camps. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  some  of 
the  companies  had  over  six  hundred 
miles  to  travel,  the  labor  consequent 
upon  such  a  hurried  preparation  to  move 
can  be  appreciated.  By  noon  of  the 
twenty-fifth  most  of  the  companies  were 
in  camp,  having  been  transported  only 
by  regylar  trains  ;  and  by  midnight  all 
reported  excepting  the  company  at 
Marquette,  which  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  lake  transportation  and  was 
necessarily  delayed.  This  mobilization 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  with  special 
rail  transportation  the  troops  can  be 
concentrated  at  any  given  point  in  the 
State  within  five  or  six  hours  from  the 
issuing  of  the  order.  The  three  points 
for  the  encampments  were  selected  on 
account  of  being  great  railroad  centers 
where  the  most  trouble  was  feared. 
The  troops  camped  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  cities,  and,  by  order  of  the 
Governor,  particular  attention  was  g^v- 
en  to  preventing  intercourse  with  the 
city  and  citizens,  and  the  entire  time 
given  to  instruction.  The  regiments 
were  provided  with  sufficient  ball  cart- 
ridges, and  held  in  readiness  to  re- 
spond at  any  time  to  the  call  for  aid  by 
the  civil  authority.  At  Jackson,  where 
the  mob  was  most  violent,  the  deter- 
mined stand  taken  by  the  mayor,  the 
strong  show  of  police  force,  and  the 
knowledge  that  trained  troops  were 
near  at  hand  to  enforce  order,  caused 
the  mob  to  disperse. 

May,  1 88 1,  Company  F,  Second  Regi- 
ment, Captain  Mower,  was  called  into 
service  by  Sheriff  Van  Pell  of  Ottawa 
County,  to  aid  in  resisting  an  organized 
attempt  to  break  the  jail  and  lynch  a 
prisoner  therein  confined.  Captain  Mow- 
er  having  covered  tfeej,en^tja,jc|!j<^^^> 
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jail,  remained  on  duty  from  nine  p.  m. 
until  the  next  morning,  and  about  mid- 
night the  mob  made  an  advance  upon 
the  jail,  when  Captain  Mower  gave  the 
command  "  attention  "  and  the  crowd  at 
once  broke  and  scattered. 

The  encampment  of  1881  was  dis- 
pensed with  as  the  State  wished  to  be 
represented  by  her  militia  at  the  York- 
town  celebration  of  that  year.  Six 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose,  a  sum  sufficient 
to  send  only  four  companies  of  forty 
men  each.  It  was  desired  to  send  six 
companies  of  forty  men  each,  and  to  do 
so  a  proposition  was  made  that  the 
companies  selected  should  bear  their 
own  subsistence  expenses  and  not  expect 
any  pay. 

The  companies  were  to  be  chosen 
from  those  having  the  best  records  for 
proficiency,  and  by  competitive  drill  be- 
fore a  board  of  officers.  The  result  was 
the  designation  by  the  Board  of  the 
following  companies  to  represent  the 
State:  First  Regiment  —  Company  A, 
Ann  Arbor,  and  Company  B,  Adrian ; 
Second  Res^iment — Company  B,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Company  G,  Ionia ;  Third 


Regiment — Company  D,  Bay  City,  and 
Company  E,  East  Saginaw. 

These  companies  were  organized  for 
the  trip  into  a  battalion  designated  the 
"Michigan  Battalion  for  Yorktown," 
under  command  of  Colonel  J.  C.  Smith, 
Second  Regiment.  At  Yorktown  the 
troops  made  a  most  creditable  showing 
and  received  many  compliments. 

In  October,  1881,  the  sheriff  of  Mus- 
kegon made  a  requisition  upon  the 
Governor  for  military  aid,  and  Company 
H,  First  Regiment,  and  Companies  C 
and  F  of  the  Second  Regiment,  under 
command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  D.  Sum- 
mer, were  detailed  for  the  d.utv.  The 
appearance  of  this  command  at  the  scene 
of  trouble  sufficed  to  restore  order. 

Companies  B  and  C,  Third  Regiment, 
under  Lieut.-Colonel  Denley,  rendered 
assistance  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Os- 
codo  in  June,  1884,  and  Company  G, 
Second  Regiment,  prevented  the  rescue 
of  a  civil  prisoner  m  Ionia  County  the 
same  year. 

In  July,  1885,  a  serious  riot  being  ap- 
prehended at  Bay  City  and  evidence  of 
one  in  Saginaw  County,  necessitated  the 
sending  of  Companies  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
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Fourth  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Robin-  accept  the  position  of  adjutant-general, 
son,  to  the  former,  and  Companies  A,  D  For  quartermaster-general  in  place  of 
and  E,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  under  General  Wood,  he  nominated  Brigadier- 
Colonel  Brown,  to  the  latter  place.  At  General  Geo.  M.  Devlin,  who  had  most 
each  of  these  places  the  show  of  troops  acceptably  filled  the  same  office  under 
caused  the  abandonment  of  all  unlawful  Governor  Luce  in  1889  and  '90  ;  and  to 
proceedings.  relieve  General    Lothrop  as  inspector- 

When   Governor  Rich   became  com-  general,   he    named   Brigadier-General 

mander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard,  Frank  J.  Haynes,  who  had  been  captain 

January  first,  1893,  he  knew  from  com-  of  the   Port   Huron    company.     These 

mon  report  that  the  troops  had  never  officers  have  devoted  all  the  time  possi- 

been  in  better  condition  as  regards  drill  ble  to  the  improvement  of  the  militia, 

and  discipline,  and  while,  like  Grovernor  and  at  the  last  encampment   labored 

Winans,not  a  military  man,  he  was  anx-  constantly  for  the  comfort  and  success 

ious  that  this  high  standing  should  be  of  the  troops, 
maintained.  The  militia  of  the  State  is  to-day  in 

He  knew  that  only  good  men  of  mili-  such  an  effective  condition  in  all  re- 
tary  ability  should  be  appointed  as  his  spects,  that  should  its  services  be  re- 
chiefs  of  staff  departments  to  succeed  quired  for  active  duty  by  either  the 
the  very  able  officers  whose  terms  of  State  or  the  Nation,  Michigan  would 
service  were  about  to  expire.  To  re-  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  money  she 
place  General  Farrar,  he  requested  had  expended  for  its  support,  and  could 
Brigadier-General  Charles  L.  Eaton,  look  with  pride  upon  the  honorable 
also  a  veteran  officer  of  the  late  war,  to  record  made  by  her  martial  sons. 


A  WORD  WITH  THE  CUPP-SWALLOWo 

PRAY  what  do  you  mean  by  that  soft  little  thrill. 
And  ripple  and  rill,  and  ruffle  and  frill 
Of  a  tune,  as  you  circle  and  flutter  along. 
As  vague  of  direction  as  aimless  of  song  ? 
To  me,  it  is  naught  but  a  jumble  of  fun, 
A  fan-fan  of  green,  and  a  gold  glint  of  sun. 
Some  bits  of  blue  sky,  and  a  gurgle  of  brook, 
All  caught  in  your  dear  little  gray  throat  and  shook. 
Till  they  laugh  out  aloud,  without  reason  or  rhyme — 
And  you  think  you  are  making  the  noise,  all  the  time. 
At  morn  when  the  pink  light  is  tipping  the  peaks. 
And  the  valley  below  is  all  misty  with  stress 
Of  purple  and  green,  the  first  thing  that  I  hear 
Is  that  quaint  little  warble  so  dear  to  my  ear ; 
At  noon  when  the  vale  is  a  hollow  of  gold, 
And  the  mountains  stand  out  in  their  majesty  bold, 
I  lie  in  my  hammock  and,  half  asleep,  catch 
That  same  little  tune  from  your  high  rocky  thatch ; 
And  at  eve,  and  at  night,  the  last  sound  that  I  hear, 
Is  that  "  tra-la-la-/(7  !  "  still  so  merry  and  clear. 
I  wonder  what's  in  that  wee  house  up  so  high, 
Right  under  the  eaves  of  the  cloud-dappled  sky. 
That  makes  you  so  jolly  and  busy  and  gay 
You  cannot  stop  singing  all  night  and  all  day  ? 
What's  that  ? — a  live  bug  ? — may  I  guess  if  I  can  ? 
You  sly  little  rogue  !  you're  o.  family  man  / 
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HAMILTON  PETRI DGE  left  his 
Eastern  home  and  went  nut  to 
Santa  Japonica  a  year  a^o  last 
fall.  Santa  Japonica  is  situated 
within  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Al- 
though only  a  small  town  in  the  coldly 
critical  i^yei  of  the  census  taker,  it  can 
see  no  possible  reason  why  k  slionld  not 
speedily  become  a  city.  Its  climate  is 
unexcelled  for  invalids  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  garden  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  it  ofFers  all  thf>.se  facilities 
for  risking  a  fortune  in  land  speculation 
that  are  so  seductive  to  a  daring  spirit 
provided  with  a  return  ticket  East. 

Hamilton  Petri dge  did  not  carr)'  to 
Santa  Japonica  a  curable  illness,  nor  yet 
did  he  go  there  because  he  yearned  to 

CopyriKtited.  1804,  tv  the  *  lui  isn  C 


Stake  out  his  reasonably  handsome  in* 
hcntance  in  hoxisc  lots.  He  went  solely 
to  follow  Adela  Thirlworthy. 

Adela  had  nut  exactly  run  away  from 
him,  but,  being  a  hyper-consdentious 
yoinig  lady,  she  preferred  tc*  ^o  whither 
she  believed  her  duty  called  her,  rather 
than  to  remain  at  home  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  score  or  more  of  sighing 
swains  who  had  been  wont  to  pay  her 
their  respects  at  inconveniently  frequent 
intervals. 

Like  young  Frederic  in  the  *'  Pirates 
of  Penzance/'  Adela  Thirl  worthy  was  a 
slave  of  duty.  If,  when  she  was  a  child, 
there  was  biit  one  piece  of  cake,  she  in- 
variably refused   it  even  though  every 

one  else  had  done  the  same  beipFe^eri^T^ 
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and  when  she  grew  older,  self-denial 
and  self-effacement  were  her  special 
virtues.  If  any  advantage  whatsoever 
presented  itself  to  which  she  was  equally- 
entitled  with  another,  she  always  in- 
sisted upon  giving  way.  If  any  duty, 
no  matter  how  disagreeable,  came  up  to 
be  done,  it  was  she  who  felt  obligea  to 
do  it.  During  her  twenty-second  year 
she  became  interested  in  mental  healing 
and  soon  showed  herself  to  be  remark- 
ably successful  at  curing  imaginary 
disorders.  Hearing  that  invalids  were 
crowding  to  Santa  Japonica,  she  deter- 
mined to  go  there  and  exercise  her  new- 
found talent  free  for  the  benefit  of 
suffering  femininity.  It  might  be  sug- 
gested that,  being  so  clever  at  heal- 
mg  mental  ailments.  Miss  Thirlworthy 
should  have  given  a  little  attention  to 
the  elimination  from  Hamilton  Fet- 
ridge's  fevered  brain  of  the  fancy  that 
he  loved  her  more  deeply  than  man  ever 
loved  woman  before  ;  but  for  some 
reason  she  did  not  make  any  attempt  in 
that  direction.  Perhaps  lovely  woman 
may  pity  the  heartaches  which  she 
causes  us  poor  men,  but  perhaps  also 
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she  doesn't  like  to  have  us  recover  from 
them  too  quickly  or  too  easily. 

Adela  had  for  the  time  being  taken  a 
pretty  little  cottage  in  Seaview  avenue, 
and  three  doors  away  lived  a  person  who 
had  wormed  himself  into  her  good 
graces  before  she  had  been  in  town  two 
days.  His  name  was  Z.  Blagden.  As 
to  whether  the  initial  stood  for  Zenas, 
Zephaniah  or  Zerubbabel,  definite  in- 
formation is  lacking.  Mr.  Blagden  was 
usually  known  in  Santa  Japonica  as  the 
**  Professor,"  although  it  was  whispered 
that  he  disclaimed  all  right  to  the  title. 

At  the  outset  Fetridge  did  not  con- 
sider the  Professor  a  dangerous  rival. 
Highly  intellectual  he  might  be,  but 
he  was  far  from  handsome.  He  was 
undersized,  stoop-shouldered  and  near- 
sighted ;  his  nose  was  large,  his 
teeth  prominent,  and  his  beard,  like 
that  of  the  sexton  at  which  Petruchio 
threw  the  wine-sops,  "  grew  thin  and 
hungerly  "  so  as  to  fringe  his  face  in  a 
fashion  anything  but  ornamental ;  and 
his  garments  all  misfitted  him  so  aston- 
ishingly that  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
were  the  most  unlikely  person  living 
for  whom  they  could  have  been  made. 
Yet  the  Professor  could  talk  entertain- 
ingly and  at  length  on  any  subject  that 
came  up,  and  he  could  bring  up  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  abounding  in- 
formation subjects  which  no  one  else 
would  have  thought  of.  He  had  an- 
other accomplishment :  he  played  the 
banjo  with  the  skill  of  a  negro  minstrel, 
and  Adela  Thirlworthy  developed  a 
taste  for  that  unclassic  instrument  that 
moved  her  to  ask  the  Professor  to  give 
her  lessons.  He  eagerly  consented,  and 
Fetridge  was  often  obliged  to  return 
home  in  disgust  from  an  intended  call 
because  the  strumming  of  a  banjo — or 
two  of  them — would  smite  upon  his  ears 
ere  he  could  get  near  enough  to  the 
house  to  ring  the  door-bell. 

Adela  Thirlworthy's  philanthropic 
ministrations  made  it  difficult  for  a 
genuinely  healthy  person  to  see  her  in 
the  daytime,  but  Fetridge  tried  to  call 
on  her  in  the  evening  at  least  six  times 
a  week.  He  always  found  the  Profes- 
sor there.  On  rare  occasions  he  outsat 
his  hated  rival,  but  usually  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  The  Professor's  staying 
powers  were  immense.  Being  almost  a 
next-door  neighbor,  Z.  Blagden  could  run 
over  as  often  and  stay  almost  as  long  as 
he  pleased  ;  wher^^^wi^l^  F^^d^grJ^ 
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had  been  unable  to  secure  lodgings 
nearer  than  the  hotel  some  distance  up 
the  beach,  it  was  quite  otherwise.  One 
man  may  casually  "  drop  in "  upon  a 
young  lady  from  •  a  point  close  at  hand 
with  almost  unlimited  frequency,  while 
another,  who  is  obliged  to  project  him- 
self a  mile  or  more,  realizes  that  his 
calls  have  a  premeditated  air  that  may 
well  cause  remark. 


nursing  an  infant  boom  or  hatching 
young  ostriches  no  one  save  himself 
knew.  City  Hall  was  lighted  only  from 
the  roof,  and  there  was  a  strong  lock  on 
its  only  door. 

Fetridge  was  sure  that  Miss  Adela 
must  have  divined  the  nature  of  his 
sentiments  long  ago,  though  he  had 
not  yet  found  a  chance  to  put  them  into 
words.  A  prudent  reluctance,  and  lately 


"SHE   DREV    herself   UP   HAUGHTILY."     {p,  246) 


The  presence  of  the  Professor  at  San- 
ta Japonica  was  clouded  in  some  mys- 
tery. He  had  bought  and  paid  cash  for 
a  considerable  slice  of  suburb  about  a 
•  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town,  just  beyond 
Block  19  of  P.  D.  Quimby's  Addition  ; 
but  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  he 
had  not  obtained  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty with  speculative  intent.  People 
jokingly  referred  to  his  acquisition  as 
"  the  Professor's  city,"  and  dubbed  the 
big,  bam- like  building  of  rough  boards 
which  he  had  erected  on  the  middle- 
most of  his  lots,  "  City  Hall."  Within 
this  inclosure  he  spent  many  of  his  day- 
light hours,  but  whether  he  was  there 


the  always-present  Professor,  had  pre- 
vented him.  As  the  weeks  went  by  he 
sternly  resolved  to  make  the  opportu- 
nity, even  though  he  should  have  to 
throttle  Z.  Blagden  in  the  process.  Just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands,  however,  perverse 
fate  turned  about  and  lent  him  her  aid. 
One  evening  he  was  approaching  No. 
17  Seaview  avenue,  fairly  burning  up 
with  a  declaration  of  love  for  Adela, 
and  with  the  passion  furthest  removed 
from  love  for  the  Professor,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  that  individual  walking 
away  from  the  house.  His  head  was 
lowered  and  his  banjo  pressed  tightly 
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under  his  arm.  Fetridge  drew  a  relieved  breath  as  he  turned  up  the  walk 
that  traversed  the  little  garden  of  roses,  violets  and  pink-and-white  daisies,  in 
the  midst  of  which  his  fair  one's  home  was  appropriately  set.  All  things  come 
to  him  who  waits,  and  he  had  waited  long.  Adela  gave 
iiini  an  audience  unshared  by  anybody  remotely  rep- 
resenting the  obnoxious  third  person.  She  was 
I  H      i^w,^^  ver}^  beautiful — so  beautiful  that  he  was  almost 

^      tt      ^^^B  1         afraid  to  sp^ak  now  that  he  had  the  chance.     But 

fl      I     ^^^^H  '    I  I     '  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^Ta\  grip  upon  his  escaping  courage 

H      ff     •  ^^BP  i    f  '!  and  poured  forth  his  story. 

She  heard   him   composedly  —  too   compos- 
edly, as  he  soon  realized — and,  when  a  pause 
^in   his  flow  of   eloquence  finally  allowed  her 
an  opportunity,  she  said  : 

"  Mr.  Fetridge,  I  esteem,  and — and  like  you 
exceedingly,  but    there    are    reasons    why    I 

cannot  be  your  wife " 

"  What    reasons  ? "    he  interposed,    at    once 
thinking  of  the  Professor. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  bound  to  specify 
r  them,"  she  returned,  drawing  herself  up  rather 
I  haughtily ;  "that  I  say  there  are  reasons  ought 
¥\     ''^^W^^H^       '^^V"     to  be  enough." 

j#L      ^13  ^^^^^    1 1^1      ''^^^  ^^  ^s  ^^^  enough  for  me,"  he    exclaimed, 
^"^         ^^^    i  ^^1  quite  forgetting  his  attitude  as  a  petitioner  in  the 
sharp    sting    of   his  disappointment.      "  Tell   me, 
1  liave  not  your  reasons  something  to  do  with  Mr.  Z. 
Blagden  ? " 
She  did  not  answer  this  impertinent  query,  but 
she  could  not  repres.s 
a  slight  start  which  made  I 
her     silence      peculiarly 
significant.     On  seeing  the  Professor  going  away ' 
a  short  time  before  it  had  dimly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  just  proposed  and  been   refused; 
now  the  startling  inference  presented  itself  that 
he  had  proposed  and  been  accepted.     The  un- 
fortunate wooer  suddenly  awoke  and  his  pride 
asserted  itself.     With  a  constrained  apology  he 
brought  the    interview   to  an  abrupt  end  and 
returned  to  his  hotel  considerably  discomfited. 

During  the  week  that  followed  Santa  J apon- 1 
ica     and     immediate    vicinity    did    not    know| 
Hamilton  Fetridge   intimately.      He  fled   from 
the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  been 
wont  to   figure,  and  occupied  himself  alternately 
in  dwelling  bitterly  upon  his  disappointment  anc 
in  trying  to  divert  his  mind  from  it.     After  re 
turning  to  town  he  carefully  avoided  No.  17  for  aii 
entire  day,   then,   yielding  to   an  uncontrollable, 
yearning,  he   walked   directly  toward    it — and  as  I 
directly  away  from  it.     Angry  and  humiliated,  he 
hurried  onward  as  if  bent  on  getting  out  of  towul 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

He  was   already  far  advanced  into  the  suburbs  when^ 
he  met  the  Professor  wandering  aimlessly  about  among 
the    stakes   and  surveyor's    lines   of   P.  D.  Quiniby's  Ad- 
dition to  the  Town  of  Santa  Japonica.     A  glance  at  his  lace 
caused  Fetridge  to  suspect  that  he   might  have  been  mis- 
taken in  regarding  him  as  a  successful  rival.  ••  he  ventured  to  movetVC/.^)  t 
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"  Would  you  like  to  walk  out  a  little 
further  with  me  ? "  asked  Z.  Blagden, 
abruptly. 

Fetridge  assented,  and  they  pushed 
on   into    the   still  more   open   country, 


**  A   CONFIDENTIAL   CHAT."      {p.  2JJ.) 

making  little  or  no  attempt  at  conver- 
sation. Their  direction  was  toward 
the  Professor's  land,  and  by  and  by 
they  came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of 
City  Hall.  To  Fetridge's  surprise  the 
proprietor  of  this  mys- 
terious building  took 
from  his  pocket  a  key 
and  unlocked  the  door; 
then,  opening  it,  he  in- 
vited him  with  a  gest. 
ure  to  enter  the  sacred 
precincts. 

It  was  not  wholly 
dark  inside,  although 
the  sun  had  already  set, 
for  the  inclosure  seemed 
to  be  partly  open  to  the 
sky,  but  there  was  not 
enough  light  for  Fet- 
ridge to  see  anything 
distinctly.  He  asked 
no  questions,  nor  did  the 
Professor  at  first  volun- 
teer a  syllable  of  infor- 
mation. Instead  of  talking  he  pro- 
ceeded to  light  large  lamps  until  he  had 
produced  a  veritable  illumination,  re- 
vealing an  imposing  object  in  the  middle 
of  the  Professor's  work-shop. 


"My  dear  friend,  Isaac  Russ,"  said 
the  Professor  simply,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"  I  see.     A  flying-machine." 

"  No,"  retorted  Z.  Blagden,  with  deep- 
ly offended  dignity  ;  "  an  air-ship.  The 
one  differs  as  vastly  from  the  other  as 
a  fiddle  from  a  violin." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  apologized  the  visitor. 
**  Er —  is  it  an  invention  of  your  o\\ti  ? " 

"Well,  hardly  that,"  was  the  answer, 
in  a  tone  of  some  surprise.  "A  man 
doesn't  invent  ships  of  any  kind  iiow-a- 
days;  at  most  he  can  only  improve  upon 
and  perfect  the  inventions  of  others. 
My  ship  is  modeled  largely  upon  that 
exhibited  by  the  Tissandier  Brothers  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1881.  My  bal- 
loon, like  theirs,  is  cigar-shaped,  and, 
like  them,  I  use  a  great  deal  of  bamboo 
in  constructing  my  basket.  .  .  Would 
you  like  to  try  a  little  excursion  in  the 
ship  as  it  is?"  inquired  the  Professor, 
suddenly. 

"  Why,— I— really,— I— I  don't  know," 
Fetridge  stammered. 

"  You're  not  afraid,  are  you  ? "  queried 
Z.  Blagden,  with  what  sounded  like  a 
covert  sneer.  "  It  is  perfectly  safe  ;  I 
have  made  several  ascents  during  the 
past  week.  My  balloon  is  practically 
indestructible.  I  would  guarantee  on 
my  life  that  it  won't  leak  a  cubic-foot  of 
gas  in  a  twelvemonth.  You  needn't  fear 
for  your  safety " 


•when  day  dawned."  (p.2Sj.) 

"  I  don't  fear,"  the  other  returned, 
somewhat  nettled. 

"  Get  in,  then,"  was  the  laconic  direc- 
tion. ^^  ^ 

Fetridge  stalked  forwafi^i|j^(Qlii©©flalC 
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over  the  bamboo  railing  of  the  basket- 
car,  while  the  Professor  was  loosening, 
one  by  one,  several  strong  ropes  which 
held  the  vessel  captive.  When  all  but 
the  last  of  these  had  been  cast  off  and 
the  balloon  was  tugging  sturdily  at  that, 
the  Professor  prepared  to  get  in.  The 
basket  had  now  been  raised  several  feet 
from  its  first  position,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  ascend  to  an  elevated  plat- 
form in  order  to  reach  it.  He  was 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  when  he 
suddenly  stopped,  turned  around,  and 
ran  down  again,  muttering  that  he  had 
forgotten  something.  A  few  moments 
later  Fetridge  saw  him  coming  back 
with  a  small  axe.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  he  stumbled  and  fell  headlong. 
As  a  result  of  this  fall  a  very  curious 
thing  happened.  The  axe,  which  was 
evidently  as  keen-edged  as  grinding  and 
a  whet-stone  could  make  it,  came  into 
violent  contact  with  the  taut  rope  and 
nearly  severed  it.  The  few  strands  re- 
maining were  insufficient  to  restrain  the 
captive  longer.  In  a  moment  they  had 
parted,  and  Isaac  Russ — for  this  was 
the  name  of  the  air-ship — was  carrying 
Hamilton  Fetridge  toward  the  limitless 
regions  of  space. 

It  all  came  to  pass  so  quickly  that 
when  the  unfortunate  young  man  fully 
realized  what  had  happened  he  was 
already  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air  and 
the  circle  of  lights  in  City  Hall  was  rap- 
idly dropping  out  of  sic^ht.  He  was 
naturally  very  much  startled,  and,  when 
he  had  had  time  to  reflect,  he  was  like- 
wise for  good  reasons  exceedingly  in- 
dignant, being  convinced  that  what  had 
seemed  the  result  of  an  accident  was  a 
work  of  the  deepest  design.  The  per- 
fidious Professor  had  cut  the  last  tie 
that  bound  Isaac  Russ  to  earth  inten- 
tionally and  with  malice  aforethought. 
His  stumbling  had  been  merely  a  clumsy 
artifice  to  cloak  his  sinister  and  treach- 
erous purpose.  He  evidently  regarded 
Fetridge  as  responsible  for  his  non- 
success  with  Adela  Thirlworthy,  and 
had  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any 
cost.  The  cost  must  have  been  consid- 
erable, but  it  seemed  likely  that  the  de- 
sired end  would  be  accomplished. 

After  the  first  shock  of  breaking 
away  from  its  moorings  the  air-ship  had 
swayed  disagreeably  and  alarmingly  for 
a  few  moments,  and  there  had  been  a 
strong  rush  of  air  consequent  upon  the 
rapidity  of  its  rise  ;  but  apparently  the 


buoyancy  of  the  gas  reservoir  had  not 
been  calculated  to  take  the  craft  into 
very  great  altitudes,  for  the  speed  of  its 
upward  motion  lessened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  involuntary  voyager  had 
difficulty  in  realizing  that  he  was  mov- 
ing at  all.  There  was  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  his  aerial  journey  would  end 
in  disaster :  yet,  for  the  present,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  about  his  position 
to  cause  uneasiness.  If  the  Professor 
had  made  several  ascents,  the  air-ship 
must  be  provided  with  means  of  descent. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  gas- valve  and  an 
anchor,  but  the  Professor  had  omitted 
to  instruct  his  victim  in  the  use  of  them, 
and  even  had  he  done  so  a  man  can  not 
become  an  experienced  aeronaut  after 
a  ten-minute  lesson.  Meanwhile,  had 
he  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  any 
such  appliances,  the  darkness  would 
have  prevented.  Consequently,  as  he 
could  neither  stop  nor  reverse  the  Isaac 
Russ,  he  was  forced  to  follow  the  terse 
injunction  given  to  the  immortal  Gal- 
lagher and  let  her  go. 

At  first  he  clung  instinctively  to  the 
side  of  the  car,  but  having  ascertained 
after  a  few  cautious  experiments  that 
the  equilibrium  of  his  craft  was  toler- 
ably stable,  he  ventured  to  move  around 
a  little.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that 
there  ought  to  be  somewhere  about  a 
means  of  illuminating  his  immediate 
surroundings,  and  presently  he  found  a 
lantern  hanging  upon  one  of  the  slender 
upright  posts  that  supported  the  roof 
of  the  car.  After  several  trials  he 
succeeded  in  lighting  this,  and  was  en- 
abled to  look  around  the  quarters  he 
was  to  occupy.  The  car  was  reasonably 
commodious — fully  as  large  as  many  a 
hotel  bedroom — and  was  of  octagonal 
shape.  The  roof  was  of  heavy  canvas, 
and  four  of  the  sides — alternating  with 
four  open  spaces — were  covered  with 
the  same  material,  each  having  set  in  it 
a  small  oval  of  glass.  The  sides  left 
open  to  the  air  could  also  be  closed  by 
curtains  which  were  now  rolled  and 
strapped  up  under  the  eaves.  Running 
all  around  the  car  were  seats.  In  the 
lockers  beneath  them  were  tools  and 
materials  of  various  sorts,  and  a  consid- 
erable supply  of  water  and  provisions. 
The  victualling  department  of  the  Isaac 
Russ  had  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
attended  to.  Under  the  seat  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  car  was  a  sort  of  turn- 
up or  turn-in  bunk,  with  a  comfortable 
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hair  mattress  and  plenty  of  bed  cloth- 
ing. Hanging  upon  the  upright  posts 
were  a  barometer,  a  thermometer,  and 
the  Professor's  banjo.  There  was  also 
a  small  mariner's  compass  let  into  the 
guard-rail.  Two  ropes,  manifestly  in- 
tended for  pulls,  depended  from  the 
roof  near  one  of  the  upright  posts.  To 
each  of  these  was  tied  a  manilla  ship- 
ping-tag inscribed  severally  with  the 
words,  '*  Gas,"  and  "  Ballast."  Fetridge 
wished  he  dare  use  the  former,  but, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  dashed 
against  the  rocks  or  drowned  in  the  sea, 
he  wisely  refrained.  He  looked  out 
by  and  by  to  see  if  he  could  see  any 
lights  below,  but  none  were  visible.  He 
had  either  risen  to  a  great  height  or  he 
had  been  carried  far  from  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  Japonica.  He  remembered 
that  there  had  been  a  breeze  blowing 
from  the  sea  earlier  in  the  evening,  and 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  he  had 
sailed  inland,  although  of  course  there 
was  a  possibility,  at  that  altitude,  of  the 
current  setting  the  other  way. 

The  barometer  registered  twenty- 
seven  inches  of  pressure  and  the  ther- 
mometer a  temperature  of  fifty-eight 
degrees  when  he  first  looked  at  them, 
but  as  he  had  not  noted  their  states 
before  leaving  the  earth  those  figures 
would  have  told  him  nothing  about  his 
present  altitude  even  had  he  known 
how  to  work  out  correct  deductions 
from  them.  Finding  the  night  air  at 
fifty-eight  degrees  somewhat  chilly,  he 
let  down  the  ioMX  curtains  and  made  all 
as  snug  as  possible.  Soon  realizing, 
however,  that  even  with  his  light  over- 
coat he  was  not  sufficiently  protected, 
he  drew  out  the  bunk  and,  lying  upon 
the  mattress,  wrapped  himself  snugly 
in  the  bed  clothing.  When  he  did  this 
he  had  no  expectation  or  thought  of 
going  to  sleep — his  situation  was  too 
novel  and  precarious  for  that, —  vet 
somehow,  despite  his  anxiety,  he  did  at 
last  fall  into  a  dozing  fit  which  became 
eventually  a  more  or  less  profound 
slumber. 

When  he  finally  awoke  he  started  up 
in  surprise,  for  he  knew  by  the  light 
struggling  through  his  canvas  envelope 
that  day  had  dawned.  He  raised  one  of 
the  curtains  and  looked  out.  What 
seemed  a  vast  plain  lay  beneath  him. 
He  could  not  see  it  very  distinctly,  but 
he  was  sufficiently  well  aware  what  it 
was,  for  the  sun  was  rising  out  of  it  at 


an  apparently  immense  distance  from 
him  —  though,  curiously  enough,  the 
horizon  at  every  side  seemed  exactly 
on  a  level  with  the  car.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it,  he  was  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  not  the  faintest  indi- 
cation of  land  was  in  sight.  At  this  dis- 
covery he  gave  a  gasp  of  dismay.  How 
far  from  the  United  States  coast  had  he 
drifted  ?  He  took  out  his  watch  to 
learn  the  time.  Distracted  by  the  un- 
usual experiences  of  the  night  before 
he  had  forgotten  to  wind  it,  and  thus 
had  lost  a  means  of  getting  at  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  distance  he  had 
traveled  westward  since  leaving  Santa 
Japonica  by  comparing  the  time  of  sun- 
rise there  with  that  where  he  then  was. 

Amon^  the  numerous  conveniences 
with  which  his  thoughtful  enemy  had 
loaded  his  conveyance  Fetridge  soon 
found  an  alcohol  stove,  and  by  its  help 
he  prepared  a  much  needed  cup  of 
coffee.  He  was  not  an  accomplished 
cook,  but  the  sort  of  supplies  provided 
for  him  did  not  need  much  cooking,  and 
he  made  a  fairly  good  breakfast. 

Like  the  earth  whirling  through  space, 
the  Isaac  Russ  had  two  motions — it 
moved  onward  and  at  the  same  time  it 
revolved.  The  revolutions  were  slow, 
yet  quite  sufficient  to  keep  Fetridge 
tolerably  busy.  That  is  to  say,  he  spent 
most  of  the  forenoon  in  rolling  up  and 
unrolling  down  his  four  canvas  curtains 
in  order  to  admit  the  sun-rays  and  keep 
out  the  draught.  Otherwise  the  day 
was  uneventful.  Being  of  a  somewhat 
phlegmatic  temperament  he  succeeded 
in  not  borrowing  an  inconvenient  amount 
of  trouble,  and  really  got  a  certain  sort 
of  enjoyment  out  of  his  strange  ex- 
perience. He  found  in  one  of  the 
lockers  some  books  with  which  he 
whiled  away  several  hours.  He  also 
amused  himself  when  tired  of  reading 
by  picking  a  bit  at  Z.  Blagden's  banjo, 
and  during  the  afternoon  he  so  far  for- 
got his  cares  as  to  enjoy  a  long  nap. 

The  sun  set  from  a  cloudless  sky  that 
night  and  rose  into  one  the  next  morning. 
The  second  day  of  the  aerial  journey 
was  fair  until  nearly  night-fall.  Then 
murky  clouds  began  to  gather  in  the 
west.  On  the  following  morning,  when 
Fetridge  awoke,  he  found  his  air-ship 
enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  or  rather  in 
a  cloud.  Before  noon,  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  by  sundown  some  very  nasty 
weather  set  in.     There  was  a  furious 
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-wind  ;  and  the  rain  at  times  beat  almost 
liorizon tally  against  the  sides  of  the  car, 
and  darkness  of  the  densest  soon  settled 
around  the  fast  scudding  balloon.  Lucky 
it  was  that  the  chance  of  collision  with 
other  craft  of  its  own  kind  was  infini- 
tesimal. In  that  part  of  the  world  such 
birds  are  almost  as  rare  as  the  roc,  some- 
times mentioned  in  Oriental  tales.  The 
voyager  could  not  sleep  if  he  wanted 
to.  He  could  only  wait  for  the  storm 
to  lull  with  such  equanimity  as  he 
could  summon.  At  about  ten  o'clock  by 
his  watch,  which  he  had  set  by  guess 
and  the  rising  sun  the  day  before,  he 
began  to  hear  a  noise  that  he  fancied  to 
be  the  furious  lashing  of  the  waves  be- 
low, and  the  noise  steadily  increased. 
He  drew  up  the  sodden  curtains  and 
looked  out.  The  moon  was  now  shining 
among  tumbled  masses  of  cloud  and  its 
watery  light  was  reflected  from  the 
waves  below.  Land  was  dimly  discern- 
ible ahead.  Balloon  and  car  had  be- 
come so  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  rain 
that  they  were  now  sinking  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Fetridge  felt  that  not  a  moment  should 
be  lost,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
coming  into  command  of  the  Isaac 
Russ— or  since  the  Isaac  Russ  had  come 
into  command  of  him — he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  the  ballast  pull.  A  shower 
of  sand  ran  out  from  a  receptacle  some- 
where under  the  basket,  and  the  ominous 
sounds  from  the  sea  became  gradually 
fainter.  Bethinking  himself  that  he 
must  be  economical  in  the  use  of  his 
ballast  he  soon  stopped  the  flow,  and 
resuming  his  former  place  upon  the 
bunk  relapsed  into  forced  inactivity. 
After  a  time  he  fell  into  an  uneasy 
sleep,  from  which  he  was  aroused  hours 
later,  it  seemed  to  him,  by  a  iseries  of 
noises  similar  to  though  much  louder 
than  those  already  mentioned.  A  sailor 
posted  at  the  bow  of  his  ship  would 
have  bellowed  forth,  "  Breakers  ahead ! " 
As  Fetridge's  lantern  had  burned  out 
he  could  see  absolutely  nothing,  but  he 
could  feel,  and  he  made  a  spring  for  the 
ballast  rope.  He  gave  it  a  vigorous 
pull.  That  is,  he  pulled  the  rope  at 
which  his  hand  caught  in  the  darkness. 
Unfortunately  he  made  a  serious  blun- 
der, and  it  was  gas,  not  ballast,  that  he 
let  out.  He  discovered  this  in  a  moment, 
for  the  sounds  beneath  quickly  grew  to 
be  thunder-loud,  and  he  rectified  his 
error ;    but  it  was  then  too  late.     Too 


much  of  the  life-blood,  so  to  speak,  of 
Isaac  Russ  had  been  poured  out,  and 
he  was  sinking  rapidly.  Down,  down, 
the  luckless  Fetridge  went.  Fiercer  and 
fiercer  became  the  roaring,  hissing, 
boiling  sounds  below.  Suddenly,  with 
a  shock  that  nearly  threw  him  out,  the 
car  struck  somethmg  solid,  from  which 
it  immediately  slid  off.  Then,  scarcely 
a  second  later,  followed  a  tremendous 
jerk  and,  after  a  fearful  shaking  and 
swinging  to  and  fro,  the  craft  came  to  a 
final  state  of  rest.  The  descent  of  Isaac 
Russ  had  been  safely  accomplished. 

An  hour  later — it  seemed  a  long  sixty 
minutes  to  Fetridge — the  darkness  and 
storm  both  had  vanished,  the  clouds 
were  rapidly  dispersing,  and  light  was 
appearing  overhead.  A  wall  of  solid 
rock  confronted  him ;  so  near  was  it 
that  he  had  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  touch  it.  He  went  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  car  and  lifted  another  cur- 
tain ;  there  too  was  a  wall,  or  cliff,  but 
that  was  further  away.  He  gazed  down- 
ward ;  the  rock  extended  hundreds  of 
feet  into  an  abyss,  practically  bottom- 
less. He  raised  his  eyes  aloft.  Far 
above  he  could  see  the  sky,  but  it  was 
like  gazing  at  it  from  a  well. 

In  falling,  it  appeared,  the  basket  of 
the  air-ship  had  nrst  come  into  contact 
with  the  upper  edge  of  a  precipice, 
which,  however,  had  not  availed  to  ar- 
rest its  progress.  Continuing  a  down- 
ward course,  it  had  finally  been  stayed 
by  the  catching  of  some  of  the  rope 
rigging  attached  to  the  gas  reservoir, 
upon  a  craggy  projection  from  the  face 
of  the  cliff ;  so  that  now  it  hung  in  mid- 
air, and  its  occupant  was  in  scarcely  a 
more  enviable  predicament  than  before. 
As  he  could  not  believe  he  had  reached 
the  Asiatic  continent,  he  inferred  that 
he  had  descended  upon  an  island  which 
there  were  many  reasons  for  fearing 
was  both  uninhabited  and  unknown  to 
navigators  of  the  sea. 

When  he  had  fortified  himself  with  a 
hasty  breakfast  he  climbed  out  of  the 
car  and  carefully  ascended  into  the 
upper  story  of  his  stranded  ship — or,  to 
speak  after  the  nautical  manner,  he  went 
"  aloft."  This  task  was  attended  with  no 
little  danger.  It  resulted  in  confirming 
his  suspicion  that  he  was  practically  as 
much  a  prisoner  as  if  he  had  been  a 
canary  in  a  cage  on  the  wall. 

In  the  afternoon  he  made  a  second 
and  more  adventurous  journey  skyward  j 
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in  pursuance  of  an  idea  which  had  come 
to  him  while  he  was  pondering  over  the 
strange  plight  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
The  lockers  of  the  Isaac  Russ  were  a 
marvel  of  economical  stowing  away  of 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  needed 
for  an  aerial  voyage,  and  contained 
almost  enough  spare  material  to  make 
over  the  craft  until,  like  the  frigate 
Constitution^  or  the  human  body  after 
seven  years,  nothing  that  had  been  there 
originally,  except  the  name,  would  be 
left.  With  some  pieces  of  silk,  sewed 
and  glued  together,  Fetridge  made  a 
small  balloon,  which  he  treated  to  a  coat 
of  varnish  to  render  it  gas-tight.  This 
he  took  with  him  when  he  clambored 
laboriously  up  to  the  very  top  of  the 
larger  balloon.  By  cutting  a  tiny  hole 
in  the  envelope  of  the  reservoir  he  was 
able  to  tap  the  gas  and  obtain  a  little 
jet  to  inflate  his  toy-balloon.  After- 
ward he  healed  the  wound  with  a 
plaster  of  varnished  silk  and  glue.  This 
done  he  descended  with  his  little  gas- 
bag, and  thanked  his  lucky  stars  that 
he  had  accomplished  so  much  without 
breaking  his  neck.  He  next  attached 
to  the  miniature  balloon  the  end  of  a 
ball  of  twine,  to  which  he  pinned  a 
handkerchief  to  serve  as  a  signal.  By 
paying  out  his  line  he  allowed  the  bal- 
loon to  ascend  until  he  was  sure  it  must 
be  well  above  the  tops  of  the  two  cliffs, 
and  therefore — as  he  hoped — ^visible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  if  inhabi- 
tants there  were,  or  to  passing  vessels 
in  any  case.  An  examination  of  his 
store  of  food  showed  that  he  had  enough 
to  last  him  a  month  at  ^e  least  calcula- 
tion— and  in  thirty  days  there  was  room 
for  much  to  happen.  Luckily  the 
weather  was  steadily  fine  and  the  tem- 
perature moderate. 

He  had  been  hanging  on  the  wall 
four  days  when,  toward  the  end  of  the 
afternoon,  he  heard  a  noise  echoing  and 
re-echoing  curiousljr  from  the  faces  of 
the  rock,  and  sounding  like  nothing  else 
so  much  as  a  "  halloo."  At  the  same  time 
he  noticed  that  the  cord  of  his  balloon 
was  being  twitched  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  indicate  the  grasp  of  a  hand 
at  the  other  end  of  it.  He  quickly  put 
his  head  out  of  the  car  and  looked  up. 
Over  the  ed^e  of  the  further  cliff,  against 
which  the  signal  balloon  had  floated,  a 
human  head  and  shoulders  were  visible. 

"  Halloo ! "  he  shouted  with  all  his 
might. 


"  Halloo-oo-ooo-oo-ooo-oo-ooo ! "  came 
the  response. 

The  light  reflected  from  the  sky  daz- 
zled him,  but  he  finally  made  out  the 
person  who  hailed  him.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  young  sailor — or  at  least  he  wore 
on  his  heaa  a  seaman's  hat  and  his  arms 
were  covered  by  the  sleeves  of  a  pea- 
jacket.  While  he  was  gazing  the  stran- 
ger seemed  to  be  doing  something  with 
the  handkerchief -flag,  and  presently  he 
made  a  motion  that  he  wanted  the  bal- 
loon hauled  down.  Fetridge  hurriedly 
wound  up  his  line  until  the  handker- 
chief came  within  his  reach,  when  he 
perceived  that  a  small  scrap  of  soiled 
white  paper  had  been  pinned  to  it.  This 
seemed  to  be  quite  blank,  but  as  he 
turned  it  over  and  scrutinized  it,  he 
discerned  a  single  word  pricked  through 
it  with  a  pin.    The  word  was  "  FOOD." 

Then  he  understood  that  the  stranger, 
instead  of  bringing  help,  had  come  to 
seek  it.  It  was  a  disappointment ;  still, 
as  misery  loves  company,  it  was  not  so 
bitter.  He  quickly  wrapped  up  some 
pilot-bread  and,  removing  the  handker* 
chief,  tied  the  package  under  the  bal- 
loon. As  an  after-thought  he  added  a 
piece  of  lead-pencil  and  several  sheets 
from  a  block  of  blank  paper,  on  one  of 
which  he  wrote  :  "  Make  fast  your  end 
of  the  cord,  and  I  will  put  on  some  hot 
soup." 

Slowly  the  weighted  balloon  made  its 
way  upward  until  it  was  seized  and 
drawn  in  by  the  eager  hands  at  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  Fetridge  at  once  opened  a 
can  of  soup  and  set  it  to  heat  over  the 
alcohol  lamp.  When  it  was  ready  he  at- 
tached it  to  the  cord  by  a  bale  hastily 
improvised  from  a  bit  of  wire,  and  added 
this  written  message  :  "  Return  line  for 
meat.  Can  give  you  also  coffee  and 
sweet  biscuits. '^ 

The  soup  was  drawn  up  and  in  due 
time  the  cord  descended,  bringing  this 
message :  "  Would  like  meat  and  coffee, 
but  don't  sweeten  coffee  and  don't  send 
any  sweet  cakes.  Could  eat  more  hard- 
tack if  you  can  spare  it.  Have  you  any 
pickles?"  From  this  it  was  evident 
that  the  stranger  had  not  a  sweet  tooth. 

With  the  final  dispatch  of  eatables — 
in  which  was  included  a  selection  of 
Cross  &  Blackwell's  best — Fetridge  sent 
this  penciled  request :  "  Please  tell  me 
who  you  are,  ana  what  island  this  is." 

The  reply  came  down  :  "  I  am  a  ship- 
wrecked traveler.      I  don't  know  the 
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name  of  the  island.  Except  for  our- 
selves it  appears  to  be  uninnabited.  It 
is  very  small  and  entirely  barren." 

Some  further  communications  passed 
between  the  companions  in  misfortune, 
during  which  Fetridge  learned  that  the 
sailor  youth  had  plenty  of  water,  suffi- 
cient clothing,  and  a  sheltered  nook  to 
sleep  in,  though  destitute  of  food  and 
powerless  to  offer  him  any  assistance 
in  getting  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 
By  and  by,  darkness  lowered  and  the 
stranger  disappeared. 

Fetridge  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night,  but  he  thought  more  than  a  little, 
and  as  one  result  of  his  thinking,  he  hit 
upon  what  he  believed  to  be  a  happy 
idea  for  lessening  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  his  friend  aloft.  As 
soon  as  there  was  enough  light  he  arose 
and  proceeded  to  put  his  idea  into 
shape.  He  took  two  cans — one  of  which 
had  originally  held  green  com  and  the 
other  green  peas — ^and,  by  the  heat  of 
his  spirit-lamp,  removed  the  covers,  so 
that  he  had  a  pair  of  tin  cylinders.  He 
then  slashed  ruthlessly  into  the  head  of 
Z.  Blagden*s  banjo  with  his  jack-knife, 
and  cut  out  two  circular  pieces  of  parch- 
ment. These  he  bound  tightly  one  over 
an  end  of  each  of  the  cans.  He  next 
called  into  requisition  another  ball  of 
twine,  an  end  of  which  he  fastened  into 
the  diaphragm  on  one  of  the  cylinders. 
He  tied  the  cylinder  loosely  to  the  cord 
pendant  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  with 
this  message : 

"  I  have  made  what  is  usually  known 
as  a  *  lover's  telephone.'  I  trust  it  will 
carry  spoken  messages  between  two 
persons  whose  situation  regarding  each 
other  is  not  devoid  of  at  least  a  touch 
of  romance.  I  await  your  telephone 
order  for  breakfast.  Can  give  you 
almost  an3rthing  in  the  canned  meat, 
fish,  and  vegetable  line.  Please  hold 
the  string  taut  while  speaking." 

In  due  time  the  sailor  lad  appeared 
and  drew  up  his  end  of  the  telephone. 
As  the  ball  of  twine  unrolled  and  passed 
through  Fetridge's  fingers,  he  thor- 
oughly waxed  it  with  a  piece  of  bees- 
wax found  among  the  Professor's  sew- 
ing materials.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  boy  had  the  first  transmitter  in  his 
grasp,  he  cut  his  cord  to  the  proper 
length  and  affixed  the  other  transmitter, 
after  which  the  line  was  declared  to  be 
open  for  business. 

The  voices   sounded  a  little  husky, 


and  frequent  repetitions  of  words  and 
phrases  had  to  be  asked  for,  but  on  the 
whole  the  service  was  quite  as  good  as 
could  have  been  expected.  After  break- 
fast Fetridge  held  rather  a  lengthy  con- 
versation with  the  sailor  boy,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gave  and  received 
some  interesting  information.  The 
boy's  account  of  himself — ^in  his  own 
words — was  as  follows  : 

"  I  left  San  Francisco  ten  days  ago  on 
the  brig  T  U.  Butler,  laden  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous cargo  for  Honolulu.  Among 
the  other  things  we  had  on  board  was  a 
large  box  of  the  finest  bon-bons,  sent  as 
a  present  to  the  deposed  Queen  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  a  California  sym- 
pathizer in  her  misfortunes.  Our  peo- 
ple, including  captain  and  crew  and  one 
passenger,  numbered  seventeen  souls. 
When  we  were  five  days  out  we  ran  into 
a  furious  storm.  The  Butler  sprang  a 
leak,  and  after  thirty-six  hours,  although 
fine  weather  had  returned,  all  efforts  to 
save  the  vessel  were  given  up.  It  was 
then  midnight  and  the  sea  was  reason- 
ablv  calm.  There  were  plenty  of  boats 
ana  we  felt  no  anxiety.  I  was  put  into 
one  of  the  boats  with  some  provisions 
and  several  of  my  companions  were  to 
join  me.  In  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion of  leaving,  however,  my  boat  got 
loose  and  floated  away.  When  day  dawn- 
ed I  found  myself  alone  on  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  in  an  open  boat,  with  a  pair 
of  oars,  a  beaker  of  water,  a  bag  of 
salt,  and  a  box  which  proved  to  contain 
the  offering  of  confectionery  for  the 
ex-Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Before  noon  I  sighted  this  island,  and  at 
about  sunset  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
and  landing  on  it.  As  I  brought  with 
me  from  the  ship  some  heavy  clothing 
and  two  traveling  rugs,  I  have  made 
out  to  sleep  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a 
cave  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover; but  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
continued  subsistence  upon  superfine 
candies,  to  which  I  had  been  forced  to 
restrict  myself  during  the  several  days 
that  passed  before  I  discovered  you, 
has  cured  me  forever  of  all  liking  for 
sweets." 

A  new  epoch  had  now  begun  in  the 
existence  of  the  balloonist.  He  occu- 
pied the  position  of  a  prisoner  upon 
whom  a  freeman  depends  for  the  where- 
withal to  keep  himself  from  starving. 
Three  times  a  day  he  cooked  and  shared  j 
a  meal  with  the  sailor  b^^p^^^d  thougt^lC 
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widely  separated,  they  ate,  after  a  fash- 
ion,  in  company.  Thus  lived  these  two 
so  strangely  brought  together — the  one 
cast  lip  from  the  sea,  the  other  cast 
down  from  the  air.  Fetridge  felt  thank- 
ful for  something  to  do,  for  someone  to 
talk  to  and  look  at,  even  though  it  was 
only  a  cherubic  fraction  of  a  dim  dis- 
tant human  being  that  he  could  see. 
Meanwhile  he  was  bending  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  :  How  should  he  get  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  precipice  ?  He  had 
thought  of  a  rope  ladder,  but  the  boy 
informed  him  that  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  means  of  making  it  fast  at  the 
top.  There  remained  two  other  meth- 
ods whereby  his  position  could  be 
changed,  if  nothing  more.  Either  he 
could  lighten  his  car,  cut  and  disentan- 
gle the  ropes  which  had  caught  on  the 
\^Z%'^^  rock,  and  ascend  out  of  the 
gorge,  or  he  could  discharge  a  certain 
volume  of  gas  from  the  balloon  and 
lower  himself  into  the  depths.  Each  of 
these  plans  would  be  encompassed  with 
danger  in  getting  under  way,  and  would 
be  more  than  likely  to  meet  with  disas- 
ter in  the  end.  If  he  were  to  go  up  he 
was  uncertain  when  and  where  he 
would  come  down,  and  if  he  were  to  go 
down  he  was  not  sure  of  ever  being 
able  to  get  up. 

While  he  was  puzzling  over  this  quan* 
dary  the  necessity  for  his  doing  so  was 
suddenly  and  happily  removed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  good  ship  Eureka^  Bug- 
bee,  master. 

A  dozen  sturdy  sailors  with  ropes  and 
a  sling  had  Fetridge  hauled  up  almost 
as  soon  as  they  could  have  drawn  a 
bucket  of  water  out  of  the  sea  from  the 
ship's  side.  Isaac  Russ  was  rescued 
also,  and,  having  been  relieved  of  his 
gas,  was  stowed  snugly  away  in  the 
vessel's  hold.  As  for  Fetridge's  com- 
panion in  exile,  after  having  come  ex- 
citedly to  telephone  him  the  good  news, 
he  most  unaccountably  disappeared. 

The  Eureka  was  from  around  the 
Horn,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  and 
had  gone  somewhat  out  of  her  course, 
,  else  she  would  not  have  sighted  Fet- 
ridge's  signal.  He  learned  from  his 
rescuers  that  the  Isaac  Russ  had  de- 
scended upon  a  barren,  rocky  islet, 
which,  if  not  exactly  unknown  to  mari- 
ners, was  not  considered  of  enough  im- 
portance to  have  a  name.  It  was  one 
of  a  small  group  lying  between  one  and 


two  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Revilla-gigedo  Islands. 
That  evening  at  dinner,  of  which  he 

fartook  with  the  genial  Captain  Bugbee,^ 
etridge  met  a  young  lady  to  whom  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
have  needed  no  introduction  —  Miss 
Adela  Thirlworthy. 

"  How  came  you  here  ? "  he  blurted 
out,  when  he  had  partly  recovered  from 
his  stupefaction  at  seeincf  her. 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  here  ? "  she 
coolly  retorted.  "Did  you  think  they 
would  take  you  and  leave  me  behind 
on  that  desert  rock  ? " 

"Why, — what — you  don't  mean,"  he 
stammered,  "  that  it  was  you  ?  I  sup- 
posed it  was  a  sailor  lad." 

"  My  hat  and  jacket  were  rather  nau- 
tical  and  perhaps  not  too  distinctly  fem- 
inine, I  confess,"  she  replied,  with  a 
smile ;  "  nevertheless  it  was  surely  I 
whom  you  had  the  kindness  to  save  from 
a  surfeit  of  sweets." 

"  Have  you  known  all  the  time  who  I 
was?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  recognized  your  hand- 
writing  " 

"And  disguised  your  own." 

She  did  not  deny  this  apd  he  would 
have  liked  to  ask  certain  explanations, 
but  reflected  that  the  presence  of  the 
skipper  made  that  impracticable. 

"What  on  earth  possessed  you  to- 
start  for  the  Sandwicn  Islands  so  sud- 
denly?" he  demanded. 

"  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,"  she  replied. 
"  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  history 
of  those  islands?" 

"  Something,  yes  ;  what  do  you  refer 
to  particularly  ? " 

"  When  Captain  Cook  discovered  them 
in  1778  he  estimated  the  number  of  in- 
habitants at  400,000  ;  the  census  of  1832 
gave  the  number  as  130,313;  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  gives  just  26,753.  What 
inference  do  you  draw  from  those 
figures  ? " 

"  H'm  !  well,"  he  answered,  reflect- 
ively, "  I  should  say  that  conversion 
from  cannibalism  to  Christianity  hadn't 
agreed  with  the  Hawaiians." 

Captain  Bugbee  laughed,  but  Adela 
frowned  reprovingly. 

"  It  is  certain  that  something  hasn't 
agreed  with  them,"  she  said,  "and  it 
struck  me  that  I  might  be  able  to 
do  some  good  among  them.  Perhaps 
my  vanity  made  me  overestimate  my 
powers,  but  at  any  j,|^g^^  g^^f^ffcg'ic' 
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"Did  Professor  Blagden  know  you 
were  going  ? "  Fetridge  suddenly  inter- 
posed. 

"  Yes ;  he  called  on  me  the  evening 
before  I  left  Santa  Japonica  for  San 
Francisco." 

"  He  knew  of  your  movements  while 
I  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  them,"  mur- 
mured the  young  man  reproachfully. 

"Simply  because  you  chose  to  go 
away  and  stay  away,"  she  answered, 
darting  at  him  a  significant  glance 
which  reminded  him  that  a  third  per- 
son was  present.  He  took  the  hint  and 
changed  the  subject. 

Although  she  seemed  none  too  will- 
ing, Fetridge  managed  to  have  a  confi- 
dential chat  with  Adela  before  they 
reached  port.  In  the  early  part  of  it  he 
repeated  his  offer  of  marriage  and  urged 
her  to  reconsider  her  first  answer. 

"  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  consistently 
reverse  my  former  decision,"  she  said 
reluctantly,  "  since  my  duty  still  forbids 
me  to  become  your  wife." 

"  Your  duty  toward  those  Christian- 
heathen  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I 
suppose  you  mean  ? "  he  exclaimed  re- 
sentfully. 

"No,"  she  replied  gravely.  "That 
was  an  afterthought.  Hamilton,  I  will 
be  frank  with  you.  That  evening — you 
know — when  you  asked  me  to  marry 
you,  Mr.  Blagden  had  already  done  the 
same  thing " 

"  And  ^ou  accepted  him  ? "  he  inter- 
posed, with  a  fierceness  at  which  one 
less  gentle  than  Adela  might  reasonably 
have  taken  offense. 

"I  refused  him,"  she  answered  delib- 
erately, "and  after  having  done  so,  I 
thought  it  would  be  only  just  to  refuse 
you  also." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  he  cried,  "  that  is 
the  most  topsy-turvy  justice  I  ever 
heard  of." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  equitable  justice.  Listen  and 
I  will  convince  you.  Suppose  I  had 
consented  to  be  the  Professor's  wife ; 
would  you  have  been  happy  ? " 

"  You  know  I  should  have  become  the 
most  miserable  wretch  alive ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  so  at  the  mere  suppo- 
sition. 

"I  take  that  to  be  something  of  an 
exaggeration,"  she  said,  with  a  pretended 
incredulity,  "but  we  will  let  it  pass. 
Now  suppose  I  had  accepted  you,  how 
would  Mr.  Blagden  have  felt  ?" 


Fetridge  was  strongly  tempted  to  re- 
ply that  he  didn't  know,  and  didn't  care 
a  picayune,  but  he  controlled  himself, 
and  admitted  that  probably  he  wouldn't 
have  felt  very  jubilant. 

"Say,  rather,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment," she  amended,  "that  he  would 
have  become  the  most  miserable  wretch 
alive.  So,  you  see,  I  should  have  had  a 
heavy  load  on  my  conscience  in  either 
case.  I  concluded,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  sum  of  human  misery  for  which  I 
was  responsible  would  be  less  were  I  to 
act  impartially  and  refuse  you  both." 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  contradicted ;  "  if  you 
had  taken  me  you  would  have  rendered 
me  so  deliriously  happy  that  my  super- 
abundant bliss  would  have  swallowed 
up  the  Professor's  misery  like —  like — " 

"  The  poor  Professor  would  have  had 
no  part  in  your  bliss,"  she  put  in,  while 
he  hesitated  for  a  simile ;  "  and  my  sense 
of  duty  never  would  allow  me  to  make 
one  person  happy  at  another's  expense. 
However  much  I  care  for  you — I  mean 
might  care  for  you — I  could  not  consent 
to  act  so  uncharitably." 

He  was  now  sure  she  loved  him,  yet 
it  was  vain  for  him  to  plead,  to  beseech, 
to  argue.  He  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge his  defeat,  though  with  the  threat 
that  he  should  return  to  the  attack  in 
the  early  future. 

From  what  Adela  had  told  him  of  the 
Professor's  knowledge  of  her  movements 
Fetridge  had  decided  that  he  had  done 
his  rival  an  injustice  in  believing  him 
pfuilty  of  treachery  in  the  matter  of  send- 
ing him  heavenward.  If  he  still  had 
doubts  on  the  subject  they  were  removed 
by  the  Professor's  look  of  joyful  relief 
when  he  personally  announced  to  him 
his  safe  return.  Naturally  he  was  glad 
to  get  Isaac  Russ  back  almost  unharmed, 
but  in  comparison  to  his  satisfaction  at 
knowing  that  its  passenger  was  safe  and 
sound  this  was  a  minor  consideration. 

One  day,  soon  after  his  return  to 
Santa  Japonica,  Fetridge  had  a  long  and 
serious  conference  with  Z.  Blagden,  the 
immediate  result  of  which  was  that  Miss 
Thirlworthy  received  by  mail  the  next 
morning  a  petition  worded  as  below  : 

"  Whereas  we,  the  undersigned,  earn- 
estly wish  you,  Adela  Thirlworthy,  to 
marry  one  of  us,  and  whereas  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  you  can  not  marry 
both  of  us,  we  hereby  beg  and  implore 
most  urgently  that  you  will  reconsider^ 
your  decision  to  marry  neither  of  us^i^ 
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"And  whereas  we  are  not  dogs-in-the- 
manger,  but  well  and  generously  dis- 
posed one  toward  the  other,  and  sincere- 
ly wishful  of  each  other's  welfare  (after 
our  own),  we  beg  to  represent  to  you, 
respectfully  but  emphatically,  that  it 
would  afford  us  far  greater  satisfaction 
and  cause  us  far  less  sorrow  to  have  you 
accept  one  of  us  as  your  husband  than 
to  have  you  persist  in  rejecting  us  both. 

"And  if  you  will  consent  to  become 
the  wife  of  one  of  us  we  hereby  jointly 
and  severally  pledge  you  the  most  sol- 
emn promise  that  the  other,  whichever 
he  may  be,  will  abide  by  your  decision 
without  murmur  or  question. 

"Awaiting  the  communication  of  your 
choice,  we  respectfully  submit  the  above. 
"Z.  Blagden, 
"Hamilton  Fetridge." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  I  do  indeed,"  said 
the  Professor  a  little  ruefully,  yet  giv- 
ing a  cordial  squeeze  to  Fetridge's  hand, 
when  he  came  to  City  Hall  to  announce 
that  at  last  Adela  had  made  a  selection 
and  that  he  was  the  favored  one. 

"  She  says  she  owes  me  for  the  preser- 
vation of  her  life  on  the  island,"  said 


the  young  man,  "and  she  has  finally 
come  to  see  that  it  is  her  duty  to  make 
me  happy.  She  assures  me  that  she 
would  have  starved  rather  than  finish 
the  contents  of  the  Queen's  bon-bon 
box." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  settled,"  Z. 
Blagden  remarked,  with  a  sie;h  which 
might  have  meant  either  relief  or  resig- 
nation. "  Oh,  see  here,"  he  exclaimed  a 
few  moments  later,  "  wouldn't  you  like 
my  air-ship  to  go  on  a  wedding  tour  in  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  answered  the  pros- 
pective groom,  hastily ;  "  I  think  I  have 
had  enough  traveling  by  the  air-line  to 
last  me  as  long  as  I  live.  By  the  way," 
he  queried  presently,  "  how  did  you  hap- 
pen to  name  it  Isaac  Russ  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  name  was  a  sort  of  evolu- 
tion," explained  the  Professor,  "the 
steps  of  which  may  be  retraced  as  fol- 
lows :  Isaac  Russ,  Ikey  Russ,  Icarus ; 
see?" 

"Ah,  yes ;  Icarus  tried  flying,  too, 
didn't  he?  and  he,  too,  took  a  disas- 
trous tumble,  poor  fellow !  Luckily 
there  was  no  fatality  involved  in  the 
descent  of  Isaac   Russ." 


£>  AY- BREAK. 


AWAKE,  ye  dreamers!   for  the  dawn  is 
come, 
And  bids  you  all,  with  smiling  lips,  awaken. 
Already  is  the  lattice  of  the  mom 
By  fair  Aurora's  rosy  fingers  shaken. 

The  gold-fringed  clouds  that  bar  the  r<^  East 
Toss  high    the  rays  by  conquering  Phoebus 

given, 
Heralds  ofoay,  that  mount  until  they  span, 
With  bands  of  light,  the  smiling  arch  of  Heaven. 

Upon  his  perch  the  pert  young  sparrow-cock 
Shakes  the  stray  dew-cu-ops  from  each  dusty 

feather, 
And  calls  to  her  who  cuddles  on  the  nest : 
'•  The  sun  g^ves  promise  of  a  glorious  weather." 


The  chanticleer  the  matins  of  the  fields 
Intones,  in  voice  so  clear,  and  loud  and 

rin^ng, 
That  hill  on  hill  takes  up  the  joyous  chant. 
Till  all  the  smiling  country-side  is  singing. 

Rubbing  his  eyes  and  stifling  many  a  yawn. 
Awake  in  truth,  yet  seemingly  half-sleeping, 
Wi^  shuffling  leet  and  tousled,  tmkempt 

head. 
The  farmer's  lad  along  the  path  goes  creeping 

The  house-dog  from  his  kennel  slowly  creeps. 
Stretches  himself,   then  rises  slowly,  yawn- 
ing; 
Tugs  at  the  chain  that  holds  his  will  in  check 
And  barks  a  joyful  welcome  to  the  morning. 


The  rose-light  fades  ;  the  brighter  light  of  day 
Bathes  all  the  scene.    Dawn  Hastes,  oark  night 

pursuing ; 
The  mill  wheel  hums ;  the  anvil  sinsp  again  ; 

The  busy  world  once  more  is  up  and  doing.  /-^  t 

Frederic  Cdurbit^^^OO^Z 
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'HE  East,  the 
West,  the 
North  and 
the  South 
have  heard  the 
old  story  of  the 
country  bumpkin 
who  can  cut  a 
rough  rod  in  the 
woods,  and  with 
string  for  line  and 
bent  pin  for  hook 
take  more  fish 
than  an  expert 
angler  equipped 
with  the  finest  of 
tackle. 

;.  The    story   has 

found  favor  with  a 
great  number  of  people,  but  those  famil- 
iar with  fine  tackle  and  the  methods  of 
skilled  anglers  merehr  smile  at  the 
harmless  romance.  I  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  there  may  be  a  grain 
of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  bumpkin's 
many  alleged  performances,  but  that 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
plain  versus  elaborate  tackle.  The 
countryman  is  on  his  native  heath  and 
knows  every  water  in  his  district  better 
than  he  knows  books.  The  visiting 
fisherman  has  to  learn  by  observation 
within  a  limited  time  what  his  country 
rival  has  been  absorbing  all  his  life. 
One  knows  the  short  cut  to  taking  a 
fish,  and  his  object  is  to  secure  the  prey 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  other 
knows  more  about  fish  in  general  and 
about  many  other  matters,  and  his  ob- 
ject is  to  secure  the  fish  by  methods  re- 
quiring the  perfection  of  skill  and  deli- 
cate manipulation,  and  he  sets  to  work 
with  implements  which  are  entirely  use- 
less in  awkward  hands.  He,  too,  can 
haul  out  victims  by  means  of  a  string 
and  pin,  while  the  countryman  would 
probably  ruin  his  pocket  and  reputation 
if  he  ventured  to  use  fine  gear  in  his 
stron^^-handed  fashion.  More  frequently 
than  is  mentioned  the  city  man  gives 
his  bucolic  acquaintance  an  object 
lesson  in  angling  that  is  not  soon  for- 
gotten. Something  of  this  sort  marked 
an    August    outing    at    Spring  Lake, 


Illinois,  during  which  I  was  under  the 
tutelage  of  friend  F.  He  is  a  keen 
fly-fisher,  and  I  never  saw  his  superior, 
especially  with  black  bass.  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  lands  more  big  fish  and 
throws  back  more  small  ones  than  any 
other  rod  in  his  district.  I  am  a  novice, 
but  F.  says  I  am  improving. 

Our  trip  came  about  in  this  wise.  I 
was  sitting  at  my  desk  when  F.  came  in 
and  remarked  that  a  friend  had  told 
him  that  Spring  Lake  was  a  good  place 
for  bass.  He  wanted  me  to  go  there 
with  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,**  I  replied,  "  we  have  heard 
similar  tales  before;  we  will  go  up  there 
and  find  it  is  only  fit  for  minnows  or 
worms,  and  you'll  sit  around  and  smoke 
and  refuse  to  ship  up  your  rod,  as  you 
did  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  Grand 
Tower,  and  make  me  do  the  fishing 
with  worms  and  enjoy  hearing  me  kick 
because  I  catch  nothing  but  pumpkin 
seed.  No,  thank  you ;  Kidd  Lake  is 
good  enough  for  me ;  we  can  always 
depend  upon  doing  something  there." 
For  be  it  known  that  when  F.  finds 
he  cannot  use  the  fly  he  refuses  to  fish, 
while  I  still  hanker  after  minnows, 
worms,  grasshoppers,  helgramites,  trolls 
and  spoons. 

"  No,  you  are  mistaken  ;  my  friend  is 
a  fisherman,  and  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing of."  The  upshot  of  it  was,  we  were 
on  the  train  that  evening  and  reached 
our  destination  at  three  in  the  morning. 

As  we  shipped  up  our  rod  the  na- 
tives began  to  assemble,  and  many 
were  the  exclamations  of  surprise  at  the 
lightness  of  the  rod  and  at  the  flies. 
We  had  to  stand  considerable  good- 
natured  railing.  This  was  greatly  in- 
creased when  we  asked  the  proprietor 
for  a  live  net,  and  he  got  us  one  capable 
of  holding  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  fish.  Sundry  also  were  the  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  bait  we  had  better  take 
with  us  if  we  wanted  fish  for  dinner. 
To  all  of  this  we  responded  that  if  they 
had  the  fish  in  the  lake  they  claimed  to 
have  we  would  have  enough  for  dinner 
for  the  cro^d. 

We  started  with  the  admonition  from 
a  grizzled  veteran  who  had  fished  the 
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lake  for  twenty  years,  "  Don't  let  one  of 
them  thar  big  bass  hook  hisself  onto 
that  thar  pipe-stem  or  hell  run  off  with 
it  and  you,  too." 

As  we  could  not  get  anyone  to  row 
us  we  agreed  to  take  turn  about  every 
hour,  one  rowing  while  the  other  fished. 

The  morning  was  chilly  and  I  claimed 
first  row.  F.  never  fights  for  the  privi- 
lege, and  readily  acquiesced.  The  wind 
was  from  the  east  and  the  morning  was 
cloudy,  scarcely  the  ideal  day  for  fishing, 
but  at  sunrise  the  wind  veered  to  north- 
west and  continued  from  that  quarter. 
As  a  trial  we  fished  off  the  left  shore, 
that  is  we  called  it  shore,  although  it  in 
reality  was  the  edge  of  the  moss,  the 
shore  being  several  hundred  yards 
further  in.  We  found  that  the  lake  was 
about  six  miles  long  with  clear  open 
water  in  the  center  varying  from  a 
hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  in 
depth.  Around  this,  varying  from  a 
hundred  yards  to  three  miles,  the  water 
shoaled  off  into  a  mass  of  grasses,  youki- 
pins,  pond  lilies,  pepper  -  grass,  with 
bunches  of  wild  rice  interspersed 
throughout  the  whole  ;  while  along  the 
edge  of  the  moss,  back  into  it,  and  in  some 
places  out  in  the  open  water,  were  count- 
less dead  tree  trunks  cut  off  at  an  aver- 
age height  of  five  feet  above  the  water- 
line.  I  am  thus  precise  because  it  was 
among  these  dead  tree  trunks  that  we 
had  some  of  the  finest  sport  of  our  lives. 
As  the  morning  was  gloomy  F.  tried  a 
pair  of  white  millers,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  a  strike,  and  shortly  land- 
ed a  two-pound  bass.  Within  ten  min- 
utes he  had  another  of  the  same  size. 
Another  cast  was  made  near  one  of  the 
tree  trunks,  at  the  side  of  which  an  old 
fellow  was  lying  in  wait  for  something 
to  eat.  He  showed  as  he  took  the  fly 
and  we  both  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  he's  a 
beauty."  "Pull  for  the  open  water," 
cried  F.  I  responded  quickly,  and  the 
contest  began.  As  he  felt  the  hook  he 
made  a  rush  of  at  least  twenty  feet  to 
the  left.  He  was  going  so  fast  that  the 
spring  of  the  rod  brought  him  to  the 
surface,  and  he  shot  into  the  air  a  foot 
and  a  half,  did  his  utmost  to  shake  the 
hook  from  his  mouth,  but  only  succeed- 
ed in  shaking  the  water  from  him. 

"  A  four  pounder  !  *'  we  exclaimed  as 
he  went  down  and  rushed  away.  F. 
gave  him  his  head  and  the  reel  sung 
merrily — five,  ten,  fifteen  feet,  and  still 


he  went  on.  The  strain  on  the  rod  was- 
tremendous,  and  as  he  was  getting  dan- 
gerously near  the  logs  the  butt  had  to  be 
given  him.  He  was  turned  just  in  time,, 
but  was  off  the  next  instant  Up  again 
out  of  the  water  he  came,  and  again  the 
third  time  with  the  same  maneuvers  re- 
peated as  in  his  first  leap,  his  course 
carrying  him  nearer  us.  Seeing  the 
shadow  of  the  boat,  he  made  for  it,  got 
under  and  attempted  to  sulk.  F.  stirred 
him  up  again,  and  he  dashed  out  as  full 
of  fight  as  ever.  "  Will  he  never  let  up," 
I  cried.  "  They  don't  know  when  to 
quit,"  replied  F.,  but  it  was  the  fish's 
last  effort.  He  gave  up,  was  quickly 
drawn  into  the  landing  net,  and  the 
next  moment  lay  gasping  in  the  boat. 
The  scales  were  applied  and  registered 
four  pounds  four  ounces. 

"  That  is,  without  exception,  the  gam- 
est  bass  I  ever  landed,"  said  F.  "  Now,, 
let's  get  his  mate." 

For  the  next  half  hour,  however,  the 
fish  ran  small.  Then  my  trial  came. 
"  Try  another  fly ;  I  believe  it  will  take 
better  than  the  white,"  said  F.  I  did 
so,  a  Seth  Green  for  the  dropper  and  a 
Royal  Stewart  for  the  stretcher.  The 
last  named  is  a  conception  of  F.'s  and 
named  after  the  writer.  It  has  a  fat,, 
juicy-looking  red  and  white-ringed  body, 
peacock  hackle  and  canary-bird  wings. 
The  wings  are  under-tied,  as  are  all  our 
home-made  flies;  that  is,  the  wings 
cover  the  point  of  the  hook.  This  is 
also  an  idea  of  F.'s,  and  we  and  our  im- 
mediate friends  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
anglers  who  use  them.  It  is  done  to 
prevent  the  point  of  the  hook  catching 
in  the  moss,  with  which  our  lakes  are  so- 
filled  that  using  the  over-tied  fly  greatly 
lessens  the  pleasure  of  fishing. 

I  tied  my  flies  and  began  casting, 
thrilling  with  the  excitement  of  a  trial 
in  new  waters.  I  soon  had  a  strike,  and 
in  my  excitement  returned  the  compli-^ 
ment  at  the  imminent  risk  of  the  rod. 

"  Take  it  easy,"  came  from  F.  "  You're 
not  fishing  for  sharks  with  a  hawser." 
The  fish  proved  to  be  a  one-pounder.  I 
could  scarcely  wait  to  string  it,  and  was 
soon  thrashing  away  again.  F.  got  tired 
of  dodging  my  flies  and  brought  me  to 
my  senses  by  saying,  "  Cast  easy  ;  don't 
work  so  hard.  You  are  not  fighting 
bumble-bees  with  a  bunch  of  switches." 

"You  hush;  I'll  chuck  you  overboard, 
if  you  don't  dry  up,"  but  before  I  could  ^ 
carry  out  my  threat,  JtiAs^y^o^^^igle 
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to  business  in  the  shape  of  a  four- 
pound  bass.  He  fought  well  and  with 
a  vim  that  I  have  never  seen  equaled 
except  in  running  water.  I  landed  him 
at  last  and  got  my  first  word  of  en- 
couragement from  P.,  although  it  was 
rather  left-handed,  as  he  told  me  I 
needn't  yell  at  him  like  a  Comanche 
Indian  to  get  the  landing  net.  He 
thought  he  had  lifted  fish  before,  and 
knew  something  about  it  himself. 

The  next  few  were  small,  and  fearing 
more  of  F.'s  sarcasm  I  curbed  myself, 
and  placed  my  flies  about  where  I 
pleased.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a 
stiff  blow,  making  it  difficult  to  hold  the 
boat  at  the  proper  distance,  as  it  danced 
on  the  foam-tipped  wave.  As  we  ap- 
proached a  likely-looking  forked  stump, 
with  forks  about  two  feet  under  water 
and  a  small  log  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  lying  between  them,  F.  said, 
"  Now,  look  out,  if  you  get  a  strike  Til 
pull  out  to  deep  water  so  that  you  won't 
get  foul  of  the  stumps."  I  made  the 
cast,  and  as  the  flies  settled  down  gently 
on  one  side  of  the  log,  our  eyes  were 
greeted  with  a  sight  that  we  shall  never 
forget.  An  old  bass  that  was  lying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  log  waiting  for  his 
breakfast  jumped  clear  over  it,  describ- 
ing the  beautiful  arch  we  read  of,  but 
seldom  see.  He  timed  the  jump  so 
nicely  that  he  took  the  fly  as  he 
was  going  down,  just  as  it  touched 
water.  He  kept  on  going,  too !  No 
need  to  strike,  for  the  line  was  taut  as 
he  took  the  fly,  but  I  did  it  intuitively 
and  F.  pulled  for  clear  water.  Then  a 
gallant  but  fruitless  struggle  for  libertjr 
took  place.  He  was  a  beautiful  speci- 
men and  the  scales  showed  five  pounds. 

Another  cast  in  the  spot  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  mighty  swirl,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  companion  of  the  first  dec- 
orated our  string.  I  glanced  at  F.  and 
his  smile  had  become  petrified.  I 
whooped  like  a  redskin  filled  up  on 
agency  whiskey,  till  F.  threatened  to 
throw  me  overboard  if  I  did  not  get 
down  to  business  and  catch  the  rest  of 
that  family  of  fish.  I  did  so,  and  how 
they  did  come  !  Seven  monsters  out  of 
the  same  hole ;  big-mouthed,  bronzed- 
back  fellows  that  pulled  the  scales  at  an 
even  thirty  pounds.  I  looked  at  my 
watch  and  found  that  I  had  run  a  half 
hour  over  my  time,  having  taken  forty 
minutes  to  land  the  last  seven.  I  then 
yielded  the  rod  to  F.     The  whitecaps 


were  dancing  all  around  us.  We  had 
never  fished  in  a  harder  wind  and  the 
fish  never  took  the  fly  more  eagerly. 
The  catch  all  ran  large,  so  large  that  F. 
kicked  when  he  caught  one  weighing 
less  than  three  pounds,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  lecturing  him  on  the  sin  of 
greed  and  covetousness. 

On  our  return  trip  we  found  a  portly 
old  gentleman  who  had  succumbed  to 
Morpheus  and  was  snoring  away  at  a 
great  rate.  His  boat  was  anchored  to  a 
stump  and  he  was  still  fishing  with  a 
lively  little  frog,  which,  while  he  slept,, 
had  climbed  up  on  a  dock  leaf  that  lay 
on  the  water,  and  was  contentedly  sun- 
ning itself  with  the  hook  still  through 
its  little  body.  We  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance,  which  was  so  comical  that 
we  roared.  The  old  gentleman  awoke 
with  a  start  and  sputtered  and  fumed  a 
good  deal,  wanted  to  know  what  we  were 
making  so  much  noise  about,  and  said 
we  would  scare  all  the  fish  in  the  lake. 
We  explained  that  we  were  simply  try- 
ing to  awaken  him,  so  that  he  would  not 
miss  his  dinner,  and  that  we  had  been 
yelling  at  him  for  half  an  hour.  "  Tut, 
tut,  to  the  deil  wi'  ye  ;  I  have  na  closed 
my  e'en  since  the  break  o'  day,"  and  he 
fumed  worse  than  ever.  For  answer  we 
simply  pointed  to  the  frog,  which  had 
not  stirred  through  all  the  commotion. 
He  did  not  grasp  the  situation  for  about 
ten  seconds,  but  when  he  did  he  weak- 
ened and  joined  in  our  merriment.  We 
pulled  to  the  landing  in  good  humor. 
Verily  he  was  the  ideal  still  fisher.  We 
reached  the  hotel  with  almost  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  fish,  and  if  ever  men  re- 
ceived an  ovation  we  did,  that  is,  we  and 
the  flies. 

There  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  other 
fishermen  and  fisherwomen  at  the  lake, 
and  we  had  caught  more  fish  on  our  flies 
and  one  rod  than  all  of  them  together. 
Some  believed  that  we  netted  the  fish, 
but  when  we  assured  them  that  it  was 
the  flies,  they  immediatly  wanted  some. 
That  afternoon  there  were  a  dozen  fly 
fishermen  on  the  lake,  but,  of  course, 
without  having  had  previous  experience 
they  did  not  accomplish  anything. 

We  did  almost  as  well  in  the  afternoon. 
F.  was  high  hook  with  a  five  and  a-half 
pounder.  I  had  just  about  decided  to 
quit  for  the  day,  when  he  asked  for  the 
rod,  saying  he  wanted  to  catch  one  more. 
I  gave  it  him,  and  he  hadn't  made  a 
dozen  casts  when  ^,^5^^  g^a^J^^l^i}^ 
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swirl,  and  Mr.  Bass  took  the  tempting 
morsel  leisurely  as  though  he  had  an 
hour  for  supper.  He  moved  like  a  three 
hundred  pound  man,  and  F.  humored 
him  to  the  queen's  taste.  He  let  him 
take  his  time  and  then  struck  hard,  and, 
great  guns  !  how  things  did  change.  The 
bass  started  for  the  head  of  the  lake  as 
though  he  was  going  for  some  flint 
gravel  with  which  to  digest  that  Lord 
Baltimore.  He  went  till  there  was  a 
hundred  feet  of  line  out  before  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  turn,  and  he  came  back 
as  though  he  had  forgotten  something. 


The  automatic  kept  in  the  lead  all  the 
way,  but  as  he  came  he  showed,  and  I 
cried,  "  He's  a  yard  long.*'  "  No  he  isn't," 
said  F.,  "  but  he  is  the  top  of  the  heap 
to-day,"  and  so  he  proved  by  half  a 
pound. 

We  returned  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  fish,  the  result  of  one 
day's  fishing  with  one  rod.  The  twenty- 
two  largest  were  picked  out,  I  photo- 
graphed them,  and  we  weighed  them 
before  a  party  of  merchants  on  change 
and  they  amounted  to  ninety  pounds,  an 
average  of  over  four  pounds  each. 


A    DAY    IN    A    CAT-BOAT. 


BY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


IT  was  a  scorching  hot  day — one  of 
those  days  that  make  a  fellow  feel 
over-done,  and  that  the  moisture 
has  been  sizzled  out  of  everything. 
Over-head  was  a  flawless. glory  of  cloud- 
less blue  and  golden  sunlight,  and 
though  a  half-hearted  breeze  whispered 
soothing  nonsense  to  drooping  leaves, 
its  influence  was  too  feeble  to  be  re- 
freshing. It  was  hot — hotter'n  whew  ! 
even  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  but 
enthusiasm  still  managed  to  assert  it- 
self. Young  America  had  laid  in  his 
stock  of  crackers  and  other  explosives 
the  day  before,  and  had  journeyed  with 
his  older  people  to  a  fair  island  in  the 
Sound,  there  to  pop  and  bang  and  blow 
himself  up  with  cannons  and  things  in 
honor  of  that  day  between  the  third  and 
fifth  of  July,  which  is  yearly  burnt  into 
the  memory  of  the  rising  generation. 

Our  island,  always  beautiful,  lost  but 
little  by  being  sun-baked.  The  dark 
green  of  tangled  foliage,  the  soft  curves 
of  gently  rounding  forested  heights,  the 
silvery  flash  of  sun-kissed,  rippling  wa- 
ter, combined  to  form  one  of  Nature's 
most  bewitching  pictures  for  just  such 
a  day.  Most  of  us  people,  summer  resi- 
dents, transients,  and  all,  had  turned 
out  early  and  drifted  down  to  the  apol- 
ogy for  a  beach.  The  said  beach  does 
not  amount  to  much — genuine  sand  is 
too  scarce  and  genuine  pebbles  too  plen- 
tiful, but  the  sturdy  waves  that  pound 
it  are  filled  with  the  strength  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  once  beyond  wading  depth 
the  swimmer  can  enjoy  himself  or  her- 
self as  well  as  anywhere. 


I  and  many  others  breasted  the  baby 
waves  and  plunged  to  cool,  half-illum- 
ined green  depths  till  weary.  Then  all 
gradually  straggled  away  from  the  water 
and  into  the  shadows  of  the  woods. 
Where  most  of  them  went  I  neither  know 
nor  care,  but  they  paired  off  as  naturally 
as  spring  birds.  The  summer  girl  know- 
eth  the  mystery  of  such  woodlands 
better,  aye,  far  better,  than  any  man  that 
ever  lived,  no  matter  if  he  was  grizzled 
trapper  or  dusk-skinned  original  own- 
er. No  matter  how  she  may  be  attired, 
or  how  apparently  conspicuous  her 
gown,  if  she  but  wills  it  she  can  lead 
her  captive  with  an  unerring  instinct  to 
"  a  place "  nobody  else  ever  dreamed 
existed.  She  hath  no  compass  save 
her  woman's  nature  ;  she  heedeth  not 
the  sun,  nor  doth  she  glance  at  the  moss 
on  north  sides  of  trees,  but  she  can 
fetch  an  invisible  trail  to  some  en- 
chanted dell,  fair  and  true,  without  halt 
or  wavering,  if  her  heart  wills  it. 
Shifty  as  summer  breeze,  silent  as  lynx 
when  need  be,  crafty  as  reynard  al- 
ways, she  can  walk  unintentionally 
straight  to  a  spot  in  what  is  seemingly 
an  unblazed  wilderness,  and  ensconce 
herself  and  the  lucky  man  where  her 
chaperone  couldn't  find  her  with  blood- 
hounds in  six  weeks.  That  is,  when  she 
so  chooses.  When  she  does  not,  the 
craftiest  gallant  of  the  clubs  may  plot 
in  vain.  No  matter  whither  he  may 
lead  or  coax,  her  gown  or  voice  may  be 
seen  or  heard,  and  the  longed  for,  bliss- 
ful tite-h'tite  becomes  an  unfortunate 
impossibility. 
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However  it  was  arranged,  in  brief 
time  vouths  and  maidens  bad  disap- 
peared. Everybody  seemed  to  have 
planned  some  special  amusement  for  the 
day,  and  I,  like  grim  Lord  UUin,  was 
left  lamenting,  without  even  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  "  daughter" 
was  comfortably  drowned.  To  be  sure, 
a  number  of  the  old  folks  were  chat- 
ting comfortably  in  the  shade  of  the 
broad  piazzas,  but  I,  though  old  and 
CTizzled  and  awkward  from  the  rough 
nreedom  of  many  woods,  was  still  a 
bachelor,  able  to  creep  about  fairly  well, 
and  wanted  no  dowagers  in  mine. 

So,  after  filling  my  pipe,  I  chose  a 
path  at  random  and  strolled  aimlessly 
mto  the  woods.  Here  and  there  in  the 
yellow  sand  I  marked  with  hunter's 
eyes  where  the  dears  had  followed  the 
runway,  and  noted  the  tiny  imprints 
and  marks  of  French  heels  of  the  "does," 
so  close  beside  the  broad-soled,  big- 
heeled  slots  of  the  "bucks."  I  was  not 
still-hunting,  though  I  made  but  slight 
disturbance,  and  moreover,  I  was  garbed 
in  white  serge,  and  never  a  hidden  "  doe  " 
in  those  covers  but  could  spot  me  with 
her  bright  eyes  long  before  I  dreamed 
of  her  presence. 

In  time  I  reached  a  charming  place, 
a  sort  of  natural  arbor,  with  an  opening 
seaward.  It  was  evidently  a  favorite 
resort,  for  a  hammock  hung  between 
two  trees,  and  the  parched  yellow  soil 
was  worn  grassless.  "  Sign"  was  plen- 
tiful and  fresh,  and  I  grunted  grimly  to 
myself  as  I  marked  tell-tale  footprints, 
and  saw  the  hammock  yet  slicfhtly  sway- 
ing. I  knew  tAej^  were  not  far  off  and 
would  probablv  hate  me  hard,  but  I 
wasn't  supposed  to  know  anything  about 
their  havmg  been  near  that  hammock. 
So  I  fixed  myself  comfortably  in  the 
swinging  net  and  smoked  for  a  time  in 
dreamy  content. 

It  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme — per- 
haps the  eastern  seaboard  offers  no 
fairer  prospect  than  was  commanded 
from  that  stolen  hammock.  Inland  and 
on  ri^ht  and  left  were  dense  walls  of 
luxuriant  thickets,  above  which  rose 
goodly  trees,  their  close-locked  branches 
forming  a  sun-proof  dome  o'erhead. 
Only  enough  breeze  to  bring  me  the 
sweet  odours  of  the  woods  could  pene- 
trate the  foliage,  and  weary  mortal 
could  not  have  desired  sweeter  sanct- 
uary from  heat  and  worry.  Lying  there 
as  in   some   woodland   cave  of   velvet 


shadow  and  rare  perfume,  I  could  gaze 
at  will  through  a  long,  shadowy  forest- 
aisle  seaward  to  where  the  golden  blaze 
of  the  broad  open  flashed  above  miles 
of  dancing  blue  sea-ripples.  Yachts, 
gay  with  bunting  in  honor  of  the  day, 
swung  lazily  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the 
breeze  to  freshen.  Cat-boats  and 
smaller  craft,  with  snowy  canvas  scarce 
drawing,  drifted  dreamy  races  with 
their  mirrored  images,  and  here  and 
there  a  skiff  or  canoe  rocked  sleepily 
with  idle  oars  or  paddles — while  he  told 
and  she  listened  to  his  version  of  that 
same  old  story.  Beyond  craft  and  flash- 
ing water  rose  the  soft-rounding  curves 
of  the  outer  of  those  two  strange  alliga- 
tor-like jaws  so  noticeable  in  maps  of 
Lone  Island.  At  one  point  a  gleam  of 
bright-painted  buildings  embowered  in 
richest  green  indicated  a  summer  hotel 
and  lent  a  pleasing  bit  of  color  to  the 
varying  greens  and  purplish  shadows  of 
the  landscape. 

The  whole  scene  was  brightly  cheer- 
ful, yet  as  I  swung  idly  there  smoking 
and  musing  dreamily  upon  the  stirring 
deeds  on  that  historic  ground  in  the  long 
ago,  and  hearing  at  intervals  the  distant 
booming  and  barking  of  cannons  and 
crackers,  a  vague  sense  of  loneliness 
crept  over  me,  and  matters  assumed  a 
certain  blueness  not  stolen  from  the 
merry  water.  Everybody  else  appeared 
to  be  having  such  fun,  somewhere,  that 
it  seemed  almost  too  bad  for  a  fellow  to 
be  there  all  alone. 

About  the  time  the  loneliness  had 
gained  serious  power,  a  fuzzy  caterpil- 
lar made  itself  prominent  upon  my  bare 
neck,  and  I  swiftly  brushed  it  away. 
Perhaps  five  minutes  later  the  audacious 
thing  traversed  the  identical  part  of  my 
neck,  and  was  swept  off  with  a  right- 
handed  swipe  strong  enough  to  have 
hurled  the  caterpillar  to  distant  Babylon, 
and  as  I  got  rid  of  the  pest  I  muttered 
"d the  thing!" 

Lo !  at  the  fateful  word  rose  a  musi- 
cal gurgle,  and  it  flashed  into  my  be- 
nighted mind  that  the  supposed  cater- 
pillar was  a  fuzzy  head  of  timothy,  and 
that  I  had  made  a  bad  break.  As  I 
straightened  up  in  the  hammock,  twin 
peals  of  laughter,  sweet  as  tinkling  falls, 
rang  gaily  out — and  the  sinner  faced  his 
judges ! 

There  were  two  of  them — and  a  fel- 
low might  well  go  to  court  when  either 
of  those  judges  were  sitting.  The  one, 
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a  trim,  dainty,  almost  child-bride  of  a 
few  months,  brown  as  a  nut  and  bright 
and  true  as  a  new  rifle-barrel ;  the  other, 
one  of  those  girls  that  always  suggest  a 
calla  lily — with  a  creamy  skin  that  sun 
and  sea-breeze  attacked  in  vain,  and 
with  hair  that  formed  the  exact  orange- 
gold  and  white  combination  of  her 
flower  double.  There  they  stood  with 
arms  around  each  other's  waists,  girl- 
fashion,  and  from  their  struggling 
laughter  I  gained  hope  that  my  remark 
to  the  caterpillar  would  be  passed  with- 
out the  "ayes"  and  "nays." 

Quoth  the  bonny  wee  wife :  "  Don't 
apolo^ze,  its  all  right — ^Jack  says  that 
sometimes — and  I  think  he's  just  cute. 
We  have  come  on  a  mission.  We  have 
snubbed  every  man  about  the  place,  ex- 
cept you  ;  we  have  driven  them  far  and 
wide  in  disgrace  ;  we  want  to  show  them 
that  women  can  have  fun  at  a  summer 
resort  without  having  a  lot  of  ninnies 
talking  rubbish  to  them  all  the  time, 
and  we  want  to  borrow  you  for  what's 
left  of  the  day — what  say  you  ? " 

"But  I'm  too  old  and  too  awkward 
for  fit  comrade  for  such  dainty  dames ; 
I  was  lost  in  the  shuffle  long  years  ago, 
and  I  know  naught  of  the  amusements 
of  young  bits  of  fashion." 

"  Rubbish  !  You  are  a  sea-dog  by 
your  swimming,  and  know  the  creatures 
of  the  waters  under  the  earth.  The 
mother  has  sent  us  to  you  to  say  that 
she  has  secured  a  cat-boat,  that  Captain 
Tim  says  the  breeze  will  freshen,  and 
that  she  wants  you  to  go  with  us  fish- 
ing." 

"  What ! " 

"  To  go  fishing ;  and  the  sooner  we 
start  the  better." 

I  was  out  of  that  hammock  too  soon 
to  talk  about,  for  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  those  butterflies  ever  fished 
for  aught  but  biped  ^dgeon — and  of 
all  things  fishing  was  the  best  for  that 
day.  So  we  hurried  down  to  the  wharf 
where  the  "  cat "  was  made  fast,  and 
there  found  the  Matron  in  conference 
with  bold  Captain  Tim.  Right  well  I 
guessed  whose  kindly  thoughtfulness 
had  planned  the  trip  and  had  remem- 
bered the  awkward  one  who  fitted  into 
the  dancing  and  tennis  about  as  comfort- 
ably as  a  10  wad  into  a  i6-gauge. 

Furthermore,  I  found  that  one  is  some- 
times the  luckiest  man  on  an  island,  for 
never  another  male  was  to  be  aboard, 
save  Captain  Tim.     He  had  everything 


in  readiness,  and  in  brief  time  we  cast 
loose  and  forged  slowly  away  from  the 
pier.  The  breeze  had  freshened  a  bit, 
and  the  cat  acknowledged  it  by  heel- 
ing over  a  trifle  and  increasing  her 
speed.  As  we  glided  farther  and  farther 
from  the  shore,  the  brown  and  ^old 
plotters  chuckled  with  wicked  delight 
as  they  marked  the  "  ninnies  "  grouped 
among  the  trees,  here  and  there,  staring 
wonderingly  at  our  craft.  Then  these 
were  lost  to  sight,  no  matter  what  they 
may  have  been  to  memory,  and  we  settled 
down  to  a  most  delightful  little  cruise. 

Our  craft  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
Captain  Tim  evidently  regarded  her  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  She  was  some- 
what larger  and  better  fitted  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  cats,  and  was  a  clink- 
er for  speed  and  a  crack  in  rough 
weather.  She  had  a  roomy  "  well  "  for 
the  reception  of  captured  fish,  and  upon 
raising  the  hatch  and  peering  inside 
I  discovered  a  stout  sea-bass,  which 
Captain  Tim  had  taken  that  morning. 

The  place  where  our  fishing  was  to  be- 
gin was  some  miles  distant,  so  for  a  time 
we  did  nothing  but  lounge  about  com- 
fortably and  watch  the  changing  pano- 
rama of  the  shores.  The  breeze  fresh- 
ened steadily  until  we  bowled  along  at  a 
spanking  pace  and  realized  thoroughly 
that  magical  influence  which  naught  but 
a  sailing-craft  possesses.  On  either  hand 
the  shores  seemed  slipping  past  in  mighty 
billows  of  green,  while  straight  ahead 
stretched  a  turquoise  path  far  out  to 
open  sea.  It  was  enough  to  lie  in  dreamy 
comfort,  without  a  thought  of  fish,  and 
let  our  canvas  wings  waft  us  whither 
they  willed. 

But  Captain  Tim  had  promised  fish- 
ing, and  m  time  he  sung  out :  "  'Bout 
here's  the  spot ;  get  your  tackle  ready 
and  we'll  let  her  drift  a  while."  As  the 
cat  came  up  into  the  wind,  I  selected 
four  lines,  but  the  Matron  laid  hers 
aside  with  the  remark  that  the  day  was 
pleasant  enough  for  her  without  any 
fishing,  so  the  three  of  us  essayed  to 
haul  forth  something. 

The  tackle  consisted  of  ordinary  hand- 
lines,  long  enough  for  the  depth  of 
water  and  each  bearing  two  small  hooks. 
Captain  Tim  produced  clams  and  rapid- 
ly cracked  the  hunting-cases  off  them, 
and  cut  up  the  works  into  suitable  pieces. 
The  six  hooks  were  soon  baited  and  a 
line  given  to  each  of  the  young  ladies. 
Just  for  fun  we  had  agreed  to  cast  in  t 
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together  and  see  who  could  take  first 
fish,  but  an  exclamation  from  the  Matron 
made  us  halt  for  some  little  time.  All 
she  said  was,  "  Look  there,  for  a  picture," 
and  we  looked  and  saw  something  worth 
looking  at.  Coming  in  grand  array  from 
their  moorings  above,  were  all  the  yachts 
and  a  dozen  smaller  craft.  In  the  van 
was  a  stately  schooner  with  every  stitch 
of  canvas  set,  the  white  bone  in  her 
teeth  showing  sharp  against  her  lean 
black  hull,  and  in  her  wake,  like  giant 
sea-birds,  with  white  set  pinions,  came 
half  a  dozen  trim  yachts,  followed  by  a 
snowy  cloud  of  cats  and  yawls.  Grand- 
ly they  swooped  down  upon  us  with 
every  tapering  pile  of  canvas  heeled  to 
the  same  angle  ;  majestically,  with  roar- 
ing bows  they  passed  our  puny  ship,  and 
proudly  they  dashed  away  to  where  the 
lon^,  strong  roll  of  old  Atlantic  bided 
their  coming.  Behind  them  chased  the 
little  ones,  like  wee  birds  following  their 
parents  in  eager  flight. 

"Them  big  fellers  are  off  for  New- 
port," said  Captain  Tim,  "  and  them  lit- 
tle cusses  will  be  back  afore  night,  or 
wish  they  was,  for  it'll  blow  afore  sun- 
set." 

Then  we  cast  forth  our  clam-baited 
hooks  and  waited.  The  honor  of  first 
iish  was  of  no  light  value,  and  Captain 
Tim  winked  fiercely  at  me  as  he  noticed 
my  line  jerking  sharply,  for  that  man 
of  the  sea  was  keen  as  a  norther,  and 
twigged  my  little  game  instanter.  Pres- 
ently my  fish  ceased  biting,  owing  doubt- 
less to  a  sly  twitch  I  had  given  the  line, 
and  our  calla  lily  friend  began  to  pull  in. 
Tittering  meanwhile  sundry  sharp  "O's." 
Ere  one-fourth  of  her  line  had  been  re- 
covered, the  little  bride  made  a  grab  at 
her  tackle,  and  then  began  a  red-hot 
race  that  was  fought  from  post  to  finish. 
They  were  in  solemn  earnest,  and  each 
was  firmly  resolved  to  do  or  die.  They 
were  bosom  friends,  but  in  that  strange 
way  the  ladies  have,  they  almost  dis- 
liked each  other  for  the  moment.  Yard 
by  yard  the  lines  came  in,  as  nervous 
little  hands  strove  valiantly  to  be  first. 
Sharply  stem  exclamations  told  how 
serious  the  strife  was,  and  neither  no- 
ticed that  the  wet  lines  were  coiling  at 
will  over  costly  gowns.  Sometimes  the 
small  hands  missed  the  zig-zagging 
cords,  and  soft  brows  knit  almost  sav- 
agely and  red  flushes  flamed  on  fair 
cheeks.  She  of  the  golden  hair  had  the 
start,  and  she  won  by  the  narrowest  of 


margins.  With  a  final  wild  yank  she 
hoisted  a  small  fish  from  the  sad  sea 
into  her  lap,  folded  her  arms  tightly 
over  it,  and,  like  a  true  American,  ejac- 
ulated— "Judgment!"  Half  a  second 
later  two  small  fish  flashed  into  the  other 
lap,  and  had  arms  folded  over  them  in 
an  embrace  that  would  have  done  "Jack" 
good. 

"Tm  first— I'm  first!" 

"  I  don't  care  now,  I've  got  two  !  " 

Then  both  voices  shrieked  wildly, 
"  O  !  kingdom — our  g-o-w-n-s  !  " 

Captain  Tim  and  I  laughed  crazily, 
but  the  Matron  was  hardly  enthusiastic. 
However,  we  got  out  handkerchiefs  and 
fixed  matters,  and  settled  all  rivalry  by 
deciding  that  in  consideration  of  the 
closeness  of  the  struggle  and  the  two 
fish  against  one  that  it  could  be  no  other 
decision  than  a  tie. 

Then  I  pulled  up  the  unfortunate  fish 
that  had  been  on  my  hook  for  about 
five  minutes  and  proceeded  to  place  all 
the  captives  in  the  "  well."  They  were 
cunners,  olive-backed  things,  something 
like  small  black  bass  and  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand. 

The  hooks  were  re-baited  and  lines 
cast  out  and  in  rapid  succession  other 
cunners  were  hauled  aboard.  Soon  a 
dozen  or  more  were  swimming  about 
the  "  well "  in  company  with  the  sea- 
bass.  The  fish  bit  freely,  and  in  time  a 
voice  exclaimed,  "O!  see,  I've  got  a 
porgy."  I  took  from  the  hook  a  pretty 
little  silvery  fish  about  the  same  size  as 
the  cunners.  Other  porgies  followed 
their  leader.  Then  came  another  ex- 
clamation— this  time  :  "  Here's  a  sea- 
robin  ! "  A  curious,  grunting  fellow  he 
was,  perhaps  ten  inches  long,  with  a 
^eat  fin,  like  a  butterfly's  wing,  pro- 
jecting from  each  side  of  his  throat. 
The  robin  grunted  vigorously  as  I  re- 
lieved him  of  the  hook,  but  swam  about 
the  "well"  unconcernedly  when  re- 
leased. Captain  Tim  remarked,  "  You'll 
ketch  nothm'  but  them  robins  now," 
but  he  proved  a  false  prophet.  After 
a  while  I  detected  a  peculiar  biting  at 
my  hook  and  presently  was  fast  to  some- 
thing that  felt  like  a  tin  dipper.  When 
I  got  it  to  the  surface  it  looked  like  the 
back  of  a  big  hair-brush,  and  when 
hauled  aboard  it  proved  to  be  a  flounder 
about  a  foot  long.  It,  too,  was  dropped 
into  the  "well,"  and  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest that  enough  fish  had  been  taken 
when  I  noticed  that  my  fair  comrades  t 
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had  their  backs  turned  to  me  and  their 
heads  very  close  together.  •  Soft  gurgles 
of  intenaed-to-be-suppressed  laughter 
warned  me  that  some  mischief  was 
brewing,  and  in  a  moment  the  {air 
conspirators  separated  enough  to  allow 
me  to  see  between  them,  and  then  re- 
marked :  "  There,  see  him ;  airCt  he 
cute?" 

They  had  a  small  fish,  less  than  five 
inches  long,  I  should  judge,  but  it  was  the 
funniest  fish  I  had  ever  beheld.  Im- 
agine one  of  those  soft,  hollow  rubber 
balls,  beloved  of  children,  with  an  ab- 
surd little  fish-head  with  goggling  eyes 
sticking  out  of  one  side  and  with  an 
equally  absurd  little  fish-tail  stuck  stiffly 
out  from  the  opposite  side,  and  a  fair 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fish  in  ques- 
tion. The  upper  half  of  the  globe  was 
dark  and  the  lower  portion  whitish,  but 
the  "  brute  "  was  new  to  me  and  I  asked, 
"  What  the  mischief 's  that  thing  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  the  little  bride,  "  you  see 
he's  a  blow-fish  and  he's  real  cute.  You 
just  tickle  him  gently  on  the " 

"  Laura  ! "  the  gold-headed  girl's  voice 
rang  out  vibrant  with  righteous  horror, 
and  I  snorted.  Two  faces  grew  very  red, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  got  even  on  the 
hammock  incident.  I  aid  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  anything  further  than 
"  All  right,  I  understand,"  but  unfortu- 
nately I  had  to  turn  my  head  and  caught 
the  silent  Matron  shaking  with  sound- 
less mirth.  That  settled  it,  everybody 
laughed,  including  Captain  Tim. 

When  I  turned  again  to  the  blow-fish, 
he  was  simply  an  ordinary  looking  little 
fish,  with  nothing  to  suggest  his  extraor- 
dinary inflative  powers.  We  threw  the 
little  fellow  overboard  while  he  was  in 
ball  shape,  and  he  rode  the  waves  lightl v 
as  a  cork  for  a  few  moments,  then  col- 
lapsed suddenly,  and  wiggled  slowly 
downward  to  depths  unknown. 

By  this  time  Captain  Tim  had  grown 
somewhat  restless  and  had  made  several 
suggestive  faces  at  me,  and  finally  he  re- 
marked that  the  breeze  was  growing 
fresh  and  that  we  should  start  home- 
ward. For  the  first  time  I  noticed  that 
the  wind  had  shifted  and  gained  power 
in  some  extraordinary  manner,  and  I 
guessed  that  the  last  half  of  our  sail 
would  be  a  beat  to  windward.  In  the 
far  distance  seaward  white  flashes,  like 
wings  of  gulls,  told  that  the  small  craft 
were  commg  in,  so  we  started  forthwith. 

For  a  time  it  was  comfortable  enough. 


and  the  girls  got  to  fooling  with  the  fish 
in  the  well.  At  first  they  dropped  small 
bits  of  clam  to  the  captives  and  the  sea- 
robins  devoured  the  fragments  greedily. 
Then  the  girls  grasped  a  fine  idea,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Let's  fish  going  home  and 
catch  them  all  over  again."  They  got 
their  lines,  and,  strange  though  it  may 
seem,  the  captive  sea-robins  bit  freely 
and  many  were  hauled  up  out  of  the 
well,  unhooked  and  dropped  back  again, 
without  seeming  to  mind  the  perform- 
ance in  the  least. 

This  sport  was  cut  short  by  a  gust  of 
wind  that  made  the  cat  keel  over  sud- 
denly and  go  plunging  ahead.  Every- 
thing was  made  ship-shape,  and  the 
ladies  settled  themselves  as  far  out  of 
the  flying  spray  as  they  could  get.  Evi- 
dently it  was  going  to  blow  great  guns, 
and  Captain  Tim's  hard-lined  face  wore 
rather  an  anxious  expression.  Yielding 
me  the  stick,  he  crawled  for'ard,  took  a 
reef,  stowed  some  loose  stuff  away,  and 
then  tumbled  aft  as  fast  as  he  knew  how 
and  relieved  me  of  the  stick.  He  had 
hardly  done  so  when  a  fierce  squall 
roared  down  on  us  and  the  staunch  cat 
lay  over  till  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
she  had  gone  too  far.  What  a  flying 
race  followed  I    Stronger  and  stronger 

frew  the  wind,  and  faster  and  faster  we 
ew,  with  white  foam  crashing  in  angry 
music  and  flying  in  drenching  clouds 
over  the  bow.  Great  rollers,  with  their 
crest  torn  into  spumy  wreaths,  rose 
higher  and  higher,  till  the  cat  appear- 
ed to  leap  from  crest  to  crest  in  flying, 
crashing  bounds.  Behind  us  came  a 
wind-driven  flotilla,  dipping,  staggering, 
reeling,  but  tearing  onward  in  mad 
haste,  while  the  storm  roared  louder  and 
louder,  and  our  canvas  strained  and  the 
tackle  groaned  till  it  seemed  as  if  some- 
thing must  go. 

A  shriek  from  one  of  the  girls  an- 
nounced trouble  in  the  fleet  behind,  one 
white  wing  had  sunk  flat  to  water,  but 
Captain  Tim  roared  out,  "  Never  mind, 
some  of  'em  will  'tend  to  it" 

On  we  flew,  pounding  from  wave  to 
wave,  dipping  into  great  green  watery 
hollows,  climbing  up  swaying,  foamy 
steeps,  but  ever  flying  homeward  like 
some  storm-beaten  cormorant.  It  was 
a  maddening  race,  and  while  we  were 
all  more  or  less  scared,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  down  a  sensation  of  exultation. 

"  There  goes  a  fellow  down  ahead  !  " 
shouted  Captain  Tim.     I  looked  at  the 
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Matron,  then  at  the  girls,  then  at  the 
captain.  He  said,  '*  We've  got  to  do  it." 
Two  fellows  were  astride  the  cap- 
sized boat,  and  as  the  spray  flew  over 
them  we  could  see  one  waving  a  hand. 
The  three  ladies  were  white  as  foam 
when  they  saw  the  wreck,  but  they  were 
game  as  pebbles.  "  Captain,  you  must 
pick  them  up  ! "  screamed  the  Matron, 
and  he  nodded  and  showed  his  white 
teeth  in  a  sickly  attempt  at  a  grin. 
"Git  forward  and  snatch  one  of  them," 
he  said  to  me,  then  changed  his  course 
a  trifle.  I  went  forward  and  braced 
firmly,  and  we  dashed  down  on  them 
like  an  eagle  after  a  prey.     For  an  in- 


stant it  looked  as  though  we  would  run 
them  down,  but  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment the  cat's  nose  swung  up  into  the 
wind.  The  next  wave  flung  her  grind- 
ing down  upon  the  skiff,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  two  wet  'uns  had  half- 
climbed  and  been  half- picked  aboard, 
and  the  cat  fell  off  on  her  course  again. 
Ten  minutes  later  she  swung  like  a 
wheeling  gull  under  the  shelter  of  the 
heights  above  her  moorings,  and  the 
perilous  trip  was  done.  As  we  walked 
up  to  the  hotel  I  heard  the  bride  and 
the  blonde  telling  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
that  they  "  really  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
*  well '  along  with  the  other  flounder." 


—  I 
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THE  forests  extending  back  from 
the  coast  of  Samoa,  and  covering 
its  mountains  with  eternal  verd- 
ure, furnish  an  unfailing  supply 
of  timber  of  various  kinds  for  house 
and  canoe  building  and  other  purposes. 
Trees  of  giant  size  tower  up  from  the 
mountain  and  hill  sides,  struggling  to 
pierce  the  green  canopy  formed  by  the 
interlocking  branches,  which  spread  a 
twilight  gloom  and  moist  coolness  be- 
neath. Very  often  these  trees  are  rein- 
forced and  strengthened  in  their  hold  on 


the  earth  by  natural  buttresses.  Great 
slabs  grow  out  of  the  body  of  the  tree 
on  several  sides,  extending  from  the 
ground  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  up  the 
trunk.  At  the  roots  they  are  often  eight 
feet  in  width  and  several  inches  thick, 
gradually  tapering  as  they  extend  up- 
ward and  become  merged  in  the  body 
of  the  tree.  Frequently  these  living 
buttresses  are  contorted  in  the  most  re- 
markable manner,  some  Cyclopean  force 
having  apparently  twisted  them  until 
they  assumed  the  cijj-p^^^  ^i5^[e 
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water  -wheel. 
Great  lianas, 
looking  like 
ship's  hawsers, 
together  with 
smaller  ones, 
forming  natural 
stays  and  rig- 
ging, extend 
straight  up  from 
the  ground  to 
some  of  the 
branches. 
These,  after 
taking  a  few 
turns,  run  down 
on  the  opposite 
side,  or  lead  to 
some  adjoining 
tree.  Tall  tree- 
ferns,  wild  co- 
coanut  trees, 
and  innumer- 
able saplings 
the  size  of  one's 
wrist,  stretch  upward  to  a  great  height, 
each  endeavoring  to  elbow  its  neigh- 
bor and  crowd  through  the  interlacing 
branches  to  reach  the  sunlight  above. 

Ferns  of  many  varieties,  from  the  del- 
icate maiden-hair  to  the  tree  fern,  cover 
the  ground  in  all  directions.  The  birds- 
nest  ferns  form  natural  flower-baskets, 
sometimes  high  over  head  where  the 
branches  join  the  main  stem,  some- 
times in  depressions  of  the  limbs  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  trees  and  their 
branches  are  covered  with  moss  and 
parasitical  growth ;  from  some  depend 
varieties  of  orchids. 

Through  these  mighty  forests  small 
streams  clear  as  crystal  dash  down 
their  lava  channels,  tumbling  from  lofty 
heights,  forming  beautiful  waterfalls 
and  cascades.  There  is  one  embowered 
in  a  romantic  glen  high  up  in  the  mount- 
ains back  of  Apia  which  falls  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet,  and  can  be  seen 
from  far  out  at  sea.  At  Safata,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Upolu,  there  is  another 
having  a  fall  of  three  hundred  feet. 
While  there  are  no  large  rivers  in  the 
group,  these  small  streams  and  springs 
are  numerous  and  furnish  an  unfailing 
supply  of  pure  water. 

These  old  Druidical  forests  have  wit- 
nessed many  a  strange  scene  enacted  in 
olden  times.  During  native  wars  the 
unburied  dead  caused  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  distress  to  their  relatives, 


who  imagined  they  could  hear  the  spir- 
its of  the  warriors  constantly  crying  to 
them,  "  Cold  !  Cold  !  Oh,  I  am  so  cold  !  " 
As  it  was  impossible  to  bury  the  real 
body,  they  imagined  the  spirits  as- 
sumed material  shape,  or  could  be  ob- 
tained in  some  tangible  form,  and  funer- 
al ceremonies  held  over  them.  About 
dusk  the  friends  and  relatives  assembled 
where  the  warrior  was  supposed  to  have 
fallen.  Spreading  a  cloth  on  the  ground, 
one  would  pray  to  some  family  god,  ask- 
ing to  obtain  quickly  and  without  trouble 
the  spirit  of  the  fallen  one.  Whatever 
happened  to  alight  or  crawl  on  the  cloth 
was  considered  to  be  the  spirit.  If  noth- 
ing  appeared  some  other  member  of  the 
family  would  pray,  giving  place  in  turn 
to  someone  else.  This  was  continued 
until  something  would  alight  on  the 
cloth.  Whatever  it  proved  to  be — ant, 
moth  or  worm — was  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  the  cloth,  taken  home,  and  buried 
with  all  the  honors  and  ceremony  due 
the  real  body  of  the  warrior. 

Speaking  of  burials  recalls  to  mind 
some  of  the  curious  customs  that  are 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
high  chief.  It  is  one  of  the  customs 
when  a  chief  is  near  death  for  all 
the  people  within  a  radius  of  many 
miles  to  call  and  pay  a  farewell  visit, 
so    that    to    die  in  peace  and  quiet  is 
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an  impossibility.  One  chief  when  on 
his  death-bed  was  visited  by  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  island,  all  of  whom 
had  to  be  entertained.  They  devoured 
seven  hundred  pigs. 

When  death  finally  occurs,  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  come  with  their  offer- 
ings of  fine  mats.  Singly,  or  in  small 
groups,  they  present  the  tokens  of  their 
sorrow  to  some  old  woman,  deputed  to 
receive  them.  The  mats  are  spread 
over  the  corpse,  until  in  some  instances 
a  hundred  or  more  are  piled  up,  entirely 
hiding  the  body  from  sight.  They  ex- 
cite more  attention  than  the  dead  chief, 
and  after  the  burial  are  hung  up  for 
inspection. 

Every  mat  has  a  name  and  history, 
and  though  the  outsider  could  not  easily 
distinguish  one  from  another,  yet  the 
elderly  people  recognize  them  at  first 
sight.  Bits  of  history  are  related  in  re- 
gard to  certain  ones  as  they  are  exposed 
to  view. 

After  the  funeral  is  over,  within  a  day 
or  two,  there  is  a  grand  meeting  of  those 
interested  for  a  division  of  the  mats. 
Every  one  who  brought  a  mat  expects 
to  take  away  one — a  better  one.  Every 
one  present  is  seated  in  a  circle,  and  all 
the  mats  are  piled  up  in  the  center. 
The  head  of  the 
family,  who  is 
always  a  high 
chief,  opens  a 
folded  mat.  All 
look  at  it  care- 
fully, discuss  its 
merits  and 
value,  mention 
its  various  own- 
ers at  different 
times  and  the 
great  occasions 
at  which  it  fig- 
ured, and  the 
name  of  the 
donor  on  the 
present  o  c  c  a  - 
sion. 

Then  the  head 
of  the  family 
calls  the  name 
of  some  person 
who  is  in  the  circle  to  intimate  that  the 
mat  is  given  to  him,  or  her,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  recipient  takes  the  mat, 
lifts  it,  and  presses  it  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
audible  thanks — faafetai. 


I  noticed,  on  one  occasion,  a  man  take 
his  present,  slip  out  of  the  charmed  cir- 
cle in  a  most  stealthy  manner  and  dis- 
appear from  the  house.  In  a  moment 
there  arose  outside  a  sound  of  terrific 
oratory,  in  a  voice  calculated  to  reach 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  This 
lasted  about  a  minute,  with  varying  pe- 
culiar intonations,  and  was  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  after  which  the 
man  came  quietly  back  into  the  circle. 
I  was  informed  that  he  was  simply  mak- 
ing known  to  the  world  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  presented  with  a  mat ; — the 
world  must  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
fact. 

The  entire  heap  of  mats  were  par- 
celed out  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
were  received  with  smiles  and  grunts 
of  approval  ;  others  were  taken  with  ill- 
concealed  dissatisfaction  and  in  cold 
silence.  One  woman  refused  to  accept 
the  mat  presented  to  her,  because  she 
thought  it  not  better  than  the  one  she 
gave,  or  at  least,  not  so  good.  The  mat 
she  had  contributed  was  returned  to  her. 

Having  expatiated  on  the  handiwork 
of  the  Samoan  men,  it  would  be  dis- 
courteous not  to  mention  some  of  the 
creative  duties  of  the  Samoan  women. 
Part  of  their  work  is  the  manufacture 


ON   THE  COAST  OF   LUFILUFI. 


of  fans,  baskets,  mats  of  different  varie- 
ties, and  the  native  cloth — siapo — made 
from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry. 
The  coarse,  common  mats,  seen  in  every 
native  house,  are  made  from  the  leaves 
of  the  pandanus,  in  all  lengths  and 
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widths.  Frequently  they  are  made 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  square  for  foreign 
residents. 

The  fine-mats,  which  are  valued 
above  everything  else,  and  which  are 
the  cause  of  more  trouble  than  all  else 
combined,  are  woven  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  hibiscus,  scraped  very  thin. 
They  vary  in  size  from  two  to  eight  or 
ten  feet  square,  and  are  soft  and  pliable 
as  cloth,  the  strands  in  some  being  less 
than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide. 
They  are  often  trimmed  with  brieht  red 
feathers,  plucked  from  the  necks  and 
breasts  of  birds 
kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  value 
they  range  from 
ten  dollars  to 
what  would,  in 
olden  times,  ran- 
som an  entire  vil- 
lage. In  some  in- 
stances one  mat 
has  redeemed  an 
entire  district. 

It  is  not  always 
the  newest  or  best 
conditioned  mat 
that  is  most  val- 
ued. Association 
with  great  events 
enhances  their 
value  in  native 
eyes.  The  mat 
with  a  history  in- 
creases in  value 
in  direct  ratio  to 
its  age.  Each  fa- 
mous mat  has  a 
name,  and  is 
known  all  over  the 
islands,  together 
with  all  the  honor- 
able incidents 
which  made  it 
great.     A  stranger 

these  old,  ragged,  patched  affairs  lying 
in  the  road,  without  even  a  glance,- little 
aware  that  it  represented  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

One  of  these  mats,  owned  by  a  certain 
chief,  probably  could  not  at  one  time 
have  been  purchased  for  all  Samoa. 
He  carried  it  about  with  him  in  a  tin 
case  wherever  he  journeyed.  It  was 
called  "  O  le  le  faatna  il  uniay'  mean- 
ing: "The  mat  before  which  all  other 
mats  are  ashamed  to  stand." 

In  color  the  mats  vary  from  a  creamy 


might  pass  one  of 


yellow  to  a  deep  chocolate.  Very  few 
women  can  make  them,  and  it  requires 
several  years'  labor  to  produce  one.  The 
entire  work  is  performed  without  any 
assistance  in  the  way  of  a  frame  or  loom, 
the  hands  and  fingers  alone  being  used 
— a  truly  marvelous  exhibition  of  dex- 
terity. 

In  making  siapo  the  bark  of  the  paper- 
mulberry  is  stripped  from  the  young 
saplings  in  lengths  of  twelve  feet,  and 
from  one  to  three  inches  wide,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  strip  both  the  inner  and 
outer  bark  at  the  same  time.  The  strips 
are  put  in  soak 
over  night  in  some 
small  stream  o  f 
fresh  water,  and 
in  the  morning  the 
outer  bark  is  care- 
fully scraped  off 
with  shells.  They 
are  then  placed 
back  in  the  water 
to  swell  until  the 
following  morn- 
ing. Fortunately 
for  me,  the  neigh- 
boring village  had 
been  engaged  in 
this  manufacture 
lately,  affor  ding 
me  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  witness 
the  entire  proceed- 
ing. I  wandered 
down  to  the  stream 
where  the  women 
were  congregated, 
and  watched  in- 
tently the  different 
„  stages  of  the  work, 

S|r  ^'  muchtotheamuse- 

^  ment  of  those  pres- 

ent, who  could  not 
understand  why  a 
papalagi — foreigner — should  take  such 
an  interest. 

One,  two  or  more  women  labor  at  the 
task,  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
partly  in  the  water.  In  front  of  each 
stands  a  board,  slightly  convex  on  the 
upper  side,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  the  lower  end  resting  on 
the  ground  between  their  knees.  It  is 
thirty-six  inches  long  and  twenty  inches 
wide.  The  long  strips  of  bark  are  coiled 
in  a  heap  in  the  water  at  one  side,  one 
end  being  laid  on  the  board.  First  a^ 
peculiarly-shaped  shel)(^,^^£^a^^jl^e 
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edge  is  used,  and  the  rougher  portion 
of  the  surface  removed.  The  hand  and 
shell  are  dipped  in  the  water  on  the 
right  side  and  carried  quickly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  board,  drenching  the  bark, 
then  moved  quickly  to  the  top,  scraping 
off  a  small  quantity  of  pulp.  This  is  re- 
peated until  the  proper  thickness  is  ob- 
tained. Another  shell  with  a  rough, 
serrated  back  is  then  brought  into  use. 
The  bark,  being  pressed  and  rubbed 
with  the  back  of  the  shell,  gradually 
spreads,  and  is  worked  out  thin.  The 
strip  is  occasionally  moved  up  on  the 
board,  bringing  fresh  portions  under  the 
same  treatment.  When  finished  the  , 
strip  has  increased  in  width  to  six  or 
eight  inches.  It  is  then  folded  up,  and 
when  a  sufficient  number  are  obtained 
they  are  taken  to  the  house  and  cut  into 
strips  three  or  four  inches  wide  and 
twenty-four  to  thirty  long.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  of  these  pieces  —  looking  very 
much  like  slippery-elm  bark,  and  about 
the  same  thickness  —  are  placed  in  a 
bundle  in  layers. 

One  end  of  the  bundle  is  then  placed 
on  a  square  timber  with  rounded  edges, 
fourteen  feet  long  and  slightly  arched, 
so  that  it  will  spring  and  vibrate.  This 
marks  the  next  stage  of  development. 
With  a  hard  wood  mallet  one  of  the 
women  beats  the  end  of  the  bundle, 
slowly  spreading  it  out  like  a  fan.  It  is 
moved  over  the  timber  a  few  inches  at 
a  time,  until  the  entire  surface  has  been 
treated  ;  doubling,  folding,  beating  and 
spreading  until  finished.  The  strips  are 
then  found  to  be  thirty  to  forty  inches 
long  and  eighteen  or  twenty  wide.  -  After 
being  carefully  separated  they  are 
placed  on  the  ground  to  dry — thin  and 
gauzy  as  muslin. 

The  mallet  used  is  called  an  /V,  and 
has  two  beaded  and  two  smooth  sides. 
Two  sizes  are  used,  one  being  consider- 
ably heavier.  At  first  the  lighter  one 
with  heavy  beading  is  used,  striking 
alternately  with  the  beaded  and  the 
smooth  surfaces.  The  heavy  mallet  and 
light  beading  is  used  for  finishing. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  finished 
strips  have  been  pounded  out,  all  the 
old  women  in  the  village  congregate  in 
one  of  the  houses  and  make  them  into 
cloth.  I  was  surprised  at  the  ingenious 
device  used,  and  must  confess  to  having 
rather  vague  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  splicing  these  pieces  together 
and  stamping  on  the  colors. 


A  log  of  wood  twelve  feet  long  is 
split  in  half  and  hollowed  out,  leaving 
it  a  thin  shell.  The  convex  surface  is 
then  covered  with  a  layer  of  smooth 
bark,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight- 
een inches  at  each  end.  On  this  bark 
a  pattern  or  design  is  raised,  something 
after  the  style  of  the  heavy  braiding  on 
garments  of  civilized  manufacture.  This 
design  or  stamp  is  produced  by  sewing 
to  the  bark  the  small,  hard  ribs  of  the 
cocoanut  leaflets. 

The  old  women  seat  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  stamp,  to  the  number 
of  a  dozen  or  more  in  each  row.  A 
layer  of  the  beaten,  thin  strips  is  placed 
on  the  stamp,  completely  covering  it, 
and  then  is  pressed  and  rubbed  down 
on  the  pattern  with  soft  pads  dipped  in 
a  colored  liquid.  The  edges  of  the 
separate  strips  are  gummed  and  fast- 
ened together  with  arrow-root,  and  the 
small  holes  caused  by  the  beating,  or 
knots  in  the  bark,  are  covered  with 
patches  gummed  fast.  A  coating  of 
arrow-root  being  applied,  another  layer 
of  strips  is  laid  on  and  rubbed  down 
as  before.  Then  the  last  and  finishing 
layer  of  larger  strips,  which  have  had 
all  the  holes  mended,  is  pressed  down 
hard  and  fast.  One  or  two  women  now 
take  a  piece  of  red  clay,  scrape  some  of 
it  over  the  entire  surface,  and  with  the 
soft,  damp  pads  rub  it  over  the  stamp, 
bringing  out  the  design  in  terra-cotta 
color  all  over  the  face  of  the  finished 
cloth.  When  a  strip  the  size  and  width 
of  the  stamp  is  finished,  it  is  raised, 
rolled  up  on  one  side,  and  the  operation 
resumed.  The  ragged,  uneven  lengths 
hanging  from  the  finished  part  are 
placed  on  the  stamp,  and  the  succeed- 
ing pieces  are  gummed  and  fastened 
to  them.  Thus  the  manufacturer  con- 
tinues until  a  piece  is  obtained  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  blank  space  at  each  end  of  the  log 
leaves  the  finished  cloth  with  a  plain 
white  border. 

This  cloth  is  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses ;  often  for  decorating  or  dividing 
rooms,  and  for  coverlets  during  cool 
nights  ;  but  mainly  for  dresses.  It  is 
cut  into  pieces  of  the  requisite  size  and 
wrapped  about  the  waist,  reaching  to  the 
knees  or  a  trifle  below.  This,  with  fine 
mats,  leaf  girdles,  and  a  white  shaggy 
mat  made  from  bark  fiber,  and  looking 
like  a  fur  robe,  were  the  only  garments 
known  until  the  white  people  introduced 
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manufactnred  cotton  cloth.  The  same 
style  of  garments  is  worn  by  both  m^les 
and  females. 

Cotton  cloth  is  manufactured,  in  some 
countries,  expressly  for  the  South  Sea 
Island  trade.  Large,  loud  patterns  and 
flashy  colors  prevail.  Outside  of  the 
capital — Apia — the  purely  native  cos- 
tume is  limited  generally  to  this  single 
garment  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees ;  it  is  called  lavalava.  Nothing  is 
worn  above  the  waist  or  below  the  knees, 
except  perhaps  on  some  great  feasting 
occasion.  Then  there  may  be  some 
fanciful  attempt  at  costuming.  Elabor- 
ate ornamentation  in  the  way  of  flowers, 
vines  and  grasses  is  frequent,  both  on 
gala  days  and  in  every-day  life. 

The  last  few  years  have  wrought  a 
great  change,  however,  in  the  costumes 
and  manners  of  the  native  girls  and 
women  living  in  the  houses  of  the  for- 
eign white  population,  in  and  near  Apia. 
Six  years  ago  the  finest  dress  to  be  seen 
was  a  calico  Mother  Hubbard,  cost- 
ing one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Now, 
many  patronize  a  firm  of  dressmakers 
which  has  located  there,  and  appear  in 
dresses  of  the  latest  style,  made  of  ex- 
pensive materials.  No  sense  of  propri- 
ety or  economy  exists  in  taking  care  of 
the  wardrobe.  A  silk  or  velvet  dress 
will  be  used  as  recklessly  as  a  calico  one  ; 
one  worth  a  hundred  dollars  will  be 
used  to  sit  down  in  the  mud  and  grease 
and  filth,  worn  two  or  three  times  and 
then  discarded.  Time  is  thrown  away 
in  expostulating  against  such  extrava- 
gance. The  threat  of  a  reduction  in 
number  and  quality  of  dresses,  or  total 
deprivation,  has  no  effect.  It  is  no  hard- 
ship to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  ;  they  are 
just  as  well  satisfied  with  a  lavalava  as 
the  finest  dress — more  so,  it  is  less 
trouble. 

The  girl  you  dance  with  at  the  ball, 
and  think  so  pretty  in  the  dainty  lawn 
gown,  will  be  very  apt  to  greet  your 
vision  next  morning  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  wearing  a  disreputable  look- 
ing lavalava  and  bearing  a  bundle  of 
firewood,  leaves,  or  food  for  the  fore- 
noon oven.  There  are  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, but  ordinarily  it  is  rather,  dis- 
appointing to  see  a  Samoan  girl  dressed 
in  foreign  clothing.  In  their  native 
garb  they  are  superb  ;  in  foreign  dresses 
they  are  clumsy  and  dowdy.  When  a 
present  of  anything  in  the  dry-goods 
line  is  made  to  a  Samoan  girl  or  woman, 


the  giver  should  be  very  careful  to  leave 
the  manufacturer's  tag  or  stamp  on  the 
goods.  The  garment  will  always  be 
made  up  so  as  to  show  the  tag  in  a  most 
conspicuous  manner  ;  a  sure  proof  of  its 
being  new. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  not  long  ago,  of 
participating  in  a  wedding  ceremony  in 
high  life.  The  bride  was  a  young  half- 
caste  girl  who  was  to  be  married  to  a 
white  man.  Six  bridesmaids  attended 
the  bride,  escorted  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  gentlemen ;  four  little  girls 
holding  the  train,  flowers  and  fan  of  the 
bride.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  be  married  in  the 
foreign  consulate — American,  English 
or  German,  as  the  case  may  be — by  the 
consul,  and  then  have  the  ceremony  re- 
peated in  the  foreign  church  by  the 
missionary.  It  is  also  the  custom  for 
the  bridegroom  to  buy  the  dresses  for 
the  attending  bridesmaids — poor  man  ! 
In  this  case  the  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  British  Consulate,  situated  at  a  point 
of  the  harbor  fully  two  miles  from  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents.  A  pro- 
cession of  the  bride  and  groom,  brides- 
maids and  all  the  attendants,  started 
from  the  parental  dwelling  and  filed 
down  the  principal  street,  subjected  to 
the  interested  gaze  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

One  of  the  bridesmaids  became  the 
victim  of  misfortune  at  the  very  start, 
and  came  near  wrecking  the  continuity 
and  integrity  of  the  entire  procession. 
A  pair  of  slippers  one  size  too  large  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Every  time  her 
foot  was  lifted,  off  dropped  the  slipper, 
necessitating  a  scufiiing,  sliding,  snow- 
shoe  step  which  resulted  in  two  couples 
gradually  falling  to  the  rear  of  the 
main  column.  For  several  hundred 
yards  this  agony  was  endured,  accom- 
panied by  frantic  clutchings  at  the  es- 
cort's arm,  and  half  articulated  gasps 
and  exclamations,  pagh  :  "  Oh  !  dear, 
what  a  mess";  feje:  "Afraid  to  go 
further,"  and  repeated  stops  to  re- 
place the  slipper  on  the  foot.  Half-way 
down  the  village  street,  the  poor  girl 
espied  in  a  house,  far  from  the  road,  a 
young  friend.  She  was  immediately  and 
energetically  beckoned  forth,  and  there 
was  a  hurried  consultation.  The  result 
was  that  the  friend  sat  down  in  the 
road,  pulled  off  her  smaller  slippers  and 
exchanged  with   the  bridesmaid.      By 
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moved  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
stood  looking  back  to  see  what  caused 
the  delay  of  the  rear  column.  With  a 
bound,  the  bridesmaid,  now  feariessly 
shod,  started  on  the  run,  flying  over  the 
ground  at  a  speed  which  her  escort  en- 
deavored unsuccessfully  to  emulate. 
Through  the  laughing,  chaffing  lines  of 
people  leaning  out  or  house  and  store 
windows,  the  belated  couple  sped,  until 
they  reached  the  advance  column  of  the 
procession. 

The  ceremony  at  the  consulate  over, 
the  return  march  was  achieved  success- 
fully, small  boys  in  the  trees  lining  the 
road  showering  rice  on  the  heads  of  the 
bridal  party.  A  second  ceremony  at  the 
church  completed  the  marriage  so  far  as 
to  its  legality.  Now  came  the  march 
to  the  bride's  home,  where  a  great  feast 
was  spread  out  on  the  ground  under 
the  bread-fruit  trees  near  the  house.  A 
ball  in  the  town  hall  in  the  evening 
completed  the  marriage  entertainment. 
At  this  ball  the  61ite  of  Apia  appeared  ; 
among  them  the  chief -justice,  officers  of 
a  man-of-war,  the  consuls  and  land  com- 


missioners. Who  shall  describe  the  "  nut- 
browne  mayds  "  and  their  interesting 
ways,  the  generous  supper,  and  all  that 
conspired  to  render  a  joyous  occasion. 

Near  the  supper  table  were  seated 
young  native  ladies — society  belles,  too, 
— abstracting  tarts,  cakes,  and  eatables 
of  like  nature,  and  surreptitiously  pass- 
ing them  through  the  windows  to 
friends  outside,  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
invited  to  the  festivities.  Sliced  ham 
and  Armour's  tinned  beef,  chicken, 
cakes,  sweets  and  salads  were  among 
the  solids  which  loaded  the  tables  ;  beer, 
punch,  whiskey,  gin,  egg-nog,  'ava^ 
tea,  coffee  and  lemonade,  shared  in  the 
honors  and  attention  of  the  evening. 
Gentlemen  escorted  their  dusky  part- 
ners to  the  table  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  endeavors  to  help  the 
ladies  to  all  the  good  things.  A  staff 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  great  New 
York  daily  papers,  who  was  tasting  for 
the  first  time  the  delights  of  semi-native 
life  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  was 
among  the  most  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tentions to  the  Samoan  belles. 


To  be  continued. 


A    BLUEGRASS    CYCLING    TOUR. 


BY    J.  B.  CARRINGTON. 


WHEEL  in 
the  morning 
early,  the 
sweet  scent 
of  the  air  was 
not  fresher 
to  swallows 
than  to  us 
wheelmen 
twain  coast- 
ing  from 
slope  to 
slope.  We 
rode  through 
Frankfort 
town,  past 
the  old  capi- 
tal buildings 
in  the  trees, 
up  by  the  ar- 
s  e  n  a  1 ,   tur- 

reted  and  solid  as  some  feudal  fortress, 

and  out  to  the  hills  beyond. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  change  in 

the  landscape ;  the  abrupt  hills  of  Frank- 


fort were  no  more ;  instead  there  were 
nothing  but  curves,  soft,  full,  voluptuous 
curves,  the  whole  surface  of  the  coun- 
try rolling  in  gentle  undulations  like 
billows  when  the  wind  is  steady.  We 
rode  past  meadows  and  fallow -land 
and  woodlands,  where  stately  trees  cast 
shadows  on  the  deep  blue-green  grass. 
We  were  in  the  home  of  those  thor- 
ough-bred Kentucky  beauties,  so  clean 
of  limb  and  daintily  graceful  as  they 
step  over  the  sward,  with  the  glint  of 
the  morning  sun  on  the  satin  gloss  of 
their  sleek  sides.  Aristocrats,  every 
one  of  them,  with  a  pedigree  in  which 
every  ancestor  has  a  proud  record  of 
speed. 

As  they  raise  their  heads  and  look  at 
you  with  eyes  almost  human  in  intelli- 
gence, and  nostrils  thin  and  full-blown 
with  the  fire  of  pride,  you  begin  to  un- 
derstand how  such  animals,  though  less 
than  human,  are  more  than  brutes.  But 
you  cannot  appreciate  the  affection  the 
Bluegrass  people  have  for  these  beau-  t 
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tiful  horses.  They  feed  and  house  them 
with  the  same  care  they  do  their  chil- 
dren. Not  on  the  plains  of  Arabia  nor 
in  the  legends  of  the  desert  is  the  horse 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bluegrass  gentleman.  He  might 
do  without  a  coat  to  his  back,  without  a 
friend  to  his  name;  life,  however  flat 
and  insipid,  might  be  possible  without 
his  morning  toddy — but  without  his 
horse,  existence  is  impossible,  for  he 
ceases  then  to  be  a  Kentucky  gentleman. 
In  Woodford,  the  queen  county  of 
the  Bluegrass,  is  the  magnificent  old 
estate  of  Woodburn,  a  patrimony  fit  for 
a  prince.  It  was  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution that  Robert  Alexander,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Scotch  nobility,  came  to  this 


and  arrangement,  having  rooms  ten  feet 
square,  with  plenty  of  air  and  light.  The 
Bluegrass  horse  receives  always  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  the  best  of 
food,  and  exercises  in  a  beautiful  park. 
Oftentimes  he  lives  better  than  his 
master. 

We  rode  on  through  Versailles  and 
into  Fayette  County,  Woodford's  rival 
sister  in  beauty  and  fertility. 

In  old  Fayette — a  perfect  summer  af- 
ternoon in  old  Fayette  ;  the  breeze  fresh 
scented  from  fields  of  clover ;  a  glory 
and  a  beauty  in  all  the  landscape.  Over 
the  hills  we  rode,  past  many  a  manor 
house  whose  gables  and  peaks  could  be 
seen  amidst  the  old  trees.  Down  a  lane 
into  a  beautiful  little  valley  and  we  were 


"THE  OLD  HOUSE   WITH  ITS   STATELY   COLUMNS."      (/.  274.) 


country  and  founded  this  estate,  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  Kentucky,  and  per- 
haps the  finest  stock  farm  in  the  world. 
There  are  more  than  three  thousand 
acres  of  the  richest  bluegrass  land,  the 
most  of  which  is  a  beautiful  park  en- 
tirely free  from  undergrowth.  The 
lodge  stands  by  the  big  stone  gate  that 
the  porter  holds  open,  and  the  manor 
house  is  up  on  the  hill.  Macadamized 
driveways  lead  over  the  estate,  and 
often  in  a  little  locust  grove  or  nest- 
ling in  the  trees  can  be  seen  the  cot- 
tages and  smaller  houses  of  the  men 
atx>ut  the  place. 

The  homes  of  the  equine  aristocracy 
are  often  buildings  of  considerable  ar- 
chitectural beauty,  perfect  in  equipment 


at  Ryman's  Mill,  the  oldest  mill  in  the 
State.  It  was  built  by  honest  old  John 
Ryman's  father.  John  himself  lived 
there  ninety  years,  almost  a  century  of 
honest  toiling.  Now  the  moss  covers 
the  roof,  the  timbers  are  rotting  and  the 
grass  grows  rankly  along  the  dam  that 
the  water  trickles  through.  The  tall 
sycamores  lean  over,  casting  long  shad- 
ows on  the  water  as  of  yore,  the  frogs 
in  the  weeds  croak  hoarsely  still,  but  life 
is  gone,  and  the  old  mill  in  its  desolation 
mourns  a  master  dead.  Through  its  de- 
serted rooms  the  footsteps  echo  strange- 
ly ;  a  heavy  silence  hangs  over  the  old 
place  and  a  brooding  sort  of  melan- 
choly, for  the  clack  and  the  din  of  the 
days  of  its  usefulness  are  of  the  past,   t 
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"We'll  not  stay  here  for  ghosts  to- 
night," said  Philip,  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  in  the  valley. 

But  night  came  on  suddenly,  and  as 
we  rode  back  down  the  cross-pike  to  the 
old  highway  we  looked  at  each  house 
for  some  inviting  aspect,  town  and  tav- 
ern being  too  far  for  riding. 

"There's  a  -"    V  ' 

fi  n  e  n  e  w 
house,  Philip," 
I  said. 

"Yes,  but 
they  are  new- 
rich,  no 
doubt,  and 
that  is  your 
pet  abomina- 
tion," he  re- 
turned. 

"Well,  be- 
low yonder  is 
the  fine  old 
house  in  the 
trees,  with 
stone  pillars  in  front." 

"  Yes,  and  stem  and  dignified  enough," 
he  replied. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  there  is  the  nice 
little  place  on  the  hill  where  we  saw  the 
young  girl  against  the  glow  of  the  sun- 
set sky.  The  last  should  have  been  first, 
for  the  sake  of  my  philosophical  Philip." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  know  that's  the 
place  you  have  settled  on,  but  I  shall 
msist  on  the  old  house  in  the  trees,  with 
the  stone  pillars,  out  of  pure  contrariety 
of  spirit."  And  he  had  his  way,  though 
I  gave  up  the  vision  of  the  gracenil 
young  figure  and  the  sunset  sky  very 
reluctantly. 

Philip  went  up  first,  camera  in  hand, 
and  was  received  by  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  while  I  was  fixing  the  wheels. 

"  No,"  that  quaint,  old-fashioned  dam- 
osel  said  demurely,  "  we  don't  want  to 
buy  any  books." 

Philip  protested  that  he  only  wanted 
to  ask  her  mother  about  the  mined  mill 
in  the  valley. 

I  was  admiring  the  old  house  with  its 
stately  columns,  as  chaste  in  architect- 
ure as  a  Greek  temple,  when  Philip 
beckoned  to  me. 

"They  are  Prestons,"  he  said,  "but  my 
grandfather  fought  a  duel  with  one  of 
the  Fincastle  Prestons  about  that  an- 
cient dame  with  powdered  hair;  you 
remember  the  miniature  I  showed  you. 
It  will  never  do  to  stay  here." 


But  a  beautiful  old  lady  with  waving 
g^ay  hair  came  and  ushered  us  into  a 
handsome  old-fashioned  drawing-room, 
knickerbockers  and  all. 

I  remembered  meeting  at  the  last  As- 
sembly German  a  certain  beautiful  Miss 
Preston  of  the  Bluegrass,  and  looked 
at  my  idyllic  nether  limbs  in  dismay. 
Philip  enjoyed  my  discomfiture. 

She  talked  on  about  the  old  mill,  the 
old  people,  the  old  times,  in  her  gentle, 
sweet  voice,  her  manners  the  embodi- 
ment of  refinement  and  courtesy.  Stay 
we  could  and  stay  we  should. 

The  manor  house  with  its  wide  hall- 
ways, its  wainscoting,  and  the  paint- 
ings that  covered  the  walls  in  lieu  of 
wallpaper  —  pastoral  scenes  from  Ar- 
cady  ;  then  the  old  portraits  and  the  old 
pictures,  the  powdered  wigs  and  the  sil- 
ver knee-buckles,  Virginia  governors. 
Revolutionary  soldiers — Daniel  Boone 
and  Henry  Clay  to  attest  her  a  Kentuck- 
ian — all  pleased  my  soul.  The  old-fash- 
ioned furniture,  the  stiff-backed  hair- 
covered  chairs,  the  fine  library  with 
many  a  rare  old  volume,  and  upstairs  in 
our  room  an  old-time  mahogany  bed 
with  tester  and  vallance,  gave  the  place 
an  atmosphere  of  the  past. 

We  were  allowed  to  leave  the  next 
morning  only  under  protest,  and  with 
the  promise  of  coming  back. 

Then  we  rode  into  Lexington,  the 
quiet,  proud  old  town,  with  its  colleges 
and  culture  and  aristocratic  air.  Here 
is  Ashland,  the  home  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  the  old  court  house  that  his  voice 
rang  through,  and  the  lofty  monument 
over  his  last  resting  place  in  the  ceme- 
tery. Here,  too,  is  the  statue  of  the 
famous  Breckinridge  and  also  the  por- 
trait of  Menifee,  the  brilliant  young 
orator. 

This  country,  whose  fertility  yields  a 
large  bounty,  allowing  a  gratification  of 
the  material  man — though  this  is  count- 
erbalanced by  intellectual  pursuits — has 
developed  a  people  sturdy,  proud,  pas- 
sionate, cultured,  generous  to  a  fault, 
hospitable  and  hot-tempered.  There  is 
a  lack  of  Northern  thrift  and  economy 
and  perseverance,  but  an  open-hearted 
and  unaffected  cordiality  that  makes 
one  believe  in  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. 

But  the  wonderful  country,  you  never 
forget  it.  On  dewy  upland,  in  wood- 
land dell,  and  the  curve   of  the  hill's 

broad  bosom,  there  is  a  ^vitchery  andraT^ 
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charm  like  the  spell  of  woman's  beauty. 
That  such  a  country  should  be  loved 
by  its  people  is  but  natural.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  casual  "up  at  my 
home  in  Woodford,"  or  "  in  old  Fayette." 

For  a  week  we  haunted  the  highways 
and  byways  leading  out  from  Lexington. 
We  were  entertained  here  and  there, 
seeking  always  some  t)^e,  the  country 
preacher,  the  country  doctor,  the  black- 
smith, the  little  farmer's  humble  cot  and 
the  manor  house.  Everywhere  we  met 
the  same  courteous  treatment.  At  last 
Philip  determined  to  make  one  old 
gentleman,  whose  means  hardly  ad- 
mitted of  open-handed  hospitality,  take 
payment  for  our  entertainment.  The 
old  fellow  not  only  refused  but  became 
very  indignant. 

"Why,  sir,"  he  said,  "do  you  think  I 
run  a  hotel  ? " 

One  night  we  stayed  with  another  old 
gentleman,  who  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  proving  that  the  popular  idea  of 
heaven  was  a  mistaken  notion,  main- 
taining that  this  earth  is  to  be  transform- 
ed into  heaven.  Whether  he  was  unduly 
influenced  by  the  beauties  of  nature 
about  him,  or  whether  it  be  so  ordained, 
is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  if  his  belief 
be  a  true  one,  may  it  fall  to  my  happy 
lot  to  live  "  up  at  my  home  in  Wood- 
ford," or  "  in  old  Fayette,"  the  heart  of 
the  Bluegrass,  in  the  grand  old  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky. 


"Try  to  think  of  her  name,  Philip." 

He  could  only  remember  Sophronis- 
ba,  with  a  vague  and  indistinct  McKen- 
zie  in  the  background.     So  we  risked  it. 

The  old  Colonel  was  on  the  portico 
and  welcomed  us  with  great  pomp  and 
politeness,  ordering  Sam  to  take  our 
wheels  to  the  stables.  Sam  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  it  took  Philip  some  time 
to  disentangle  bicycle  from  negro  ;  but 
I  asked  for  Miss  Sophronisba  as  politely 
as  possible. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  in  a  brief  space  had  the  fe- 
licity of  meeting  Miss  Sophronisba  her- 
self. We  talked  on  about  the  ball,  and 
finally  reached  the  weather,  which  just 
at  that  time  was  playing  a  queer  antic, 
the  supposed  storm  having  disappeared 
in  a  burst  of  sunlight.  The  weather  or 
the  maiden,  or  something  occult  or  me- 
chanic, brought  Philip  to  his  feet,  and 
as  he  was  making  courteous  adieux,  I 
could  not  choose  but  follow.  Much  to 
my  dismay  he  declined  her  polite  invi- 
tations to  stay  to  dinner. 

On  the  porch  we  encountered  the 
Colonel. 

"  Going  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  why,  I  ex- 
pected you  to  stay  two  or  three  days." 

Philip  protested  the  importance  of 
reaching  Richmond  that  night.  The 
prospect  of  ten  miles  of  hills  made  my 
protestations  very  feeble. 


VII. 

The  road  from  Lexington  to  Rich- 
mond passes  down  between  the  bluffs  of 
the  picturesQue  Kentucky  River,  where 
for  a  silver  dime  the  boatman 

"  Rowed  us  o'er  the  ferry." 
Then  it  rises  over  the  hills  to  Rich- 
mond, where  the  battle  was  fought.  We 
lingered  on  the  bluffs  of  the  river,  the 
wild  scenery  and  high  cliffs  of  which 
are  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  approach  of  night  and  the  mass 
of  clouds  in  the  west  hurried  us  to  the 
wheels  for  those  last  ten  miles ;  but  the 
race  with  the  elements  was  in  vain — an 
angry  mutter  of  thunder  warned  us  to 
seek  shelter. 

''Yonder  is  the  house,"  said  Philip, 
pointing  to  a  fine  old  mansion  in  the 
trees.  "  If  I  remember  rightly,  that  Miss 
Somebody-or-other,  the  maid  of  honor 
you  made  me  take  to  your  Satellites  of 
Mercury  ball,  lives  in  this  neighbor- 
hood." 


"THE  COLONEL."     (/.  2f^ 
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Just  then  the  big  front  gate  opened 
and  a  handsome  carriage  drove  up  the 
avenue.  The  Colonel  opened  the  door 
and  a  young  girl  stepped  out,  as 
beautiful  as  my  eye  ever  rested  on. 
A  slender,  girlish  figure,  every  move- 
ment of  which  was  grace  itself ;  great 
brown  eyes,  and  one  of  those  sensitive, 
mobile  faces  with  quick  changes  of  ex- 
pression, and  hair — the  very  hair  old 
Titian  used  to  paint  —  all  gold  and 
bronze. 

As  we  were  presented  to  the  old 
Colonel's  youngest  daughter  there  was 
a  roll  of  thunder. 

"  It  will  never  do  for  you  to  go,"  said 
the  Colonel ;   "  you 
mustn't  think  of  it." 

"Well,"  said  the 
hypocritical  Philip, 
without  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  rare 
young  beauty, "  the 
sky  does  look 
threatening." 

It  was  perhaps 
the  extensive  wis- 
dom Philip  had  at- 
tained at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  two- 
and-twenty  that  led 
him  to  patronize  the 
young  lady.  Redis- 
covered toolate  that 
she  was  distinctly 
grown  up,  for  when 
she  came  down  to 
dinner  she  had  a 
train  to  her  gown 
and  a  rose  in  her 
beautiful  hair. 

To  the  old  Col- 
onel, that  soul  of 
chivalry  and  gal- 
lantry, she  was  the  Queen  of  Creation. 
He  handed  her  in  to  dinner  and  he 
handed  her  out,  with  the  grace  and 
courtesy  due  a  grand  duchess.  Philip, 
much  against  his  calculations,  walked 
in  soberly  enough  with  Miss  Sophron- 
isba. 

After  dinner  the  Colonel  brought  out 
his  violin,  to  accompany  his  daughter's 
selections  from  the  old  masters  on  the 
piano.     Philip  was  silent. 

"  Yes,"  the  old  Colonel  beamed.  "  I 
have  had  her  abroad,  you  know." 

When  the  music  was  over  a  cousin  of 
the  family  came  galloping  up  like  a 
young   Lochinvar,   and   she   went    out 


with  him  on  the  portico  where  the 
moon  could  be  seen  through  the  rifts 
in  the  clouds.  Philip  was  left  inside 
talking  about  the  weather. 

Later  I  managed  to  get  some  talk 
with  this  distinctly  grown-up  young 
lady.  She  was  seventeen  or  thereabouts, 
frank  and  ingenuous  and  naive,  with  all 
the  freshness  of  her  first  youth.  She 
was  decidedly  original  in  her  thinking, 
and  had  just  reached  that  delightful 
self-consciousness  of  youth  when  gener- 
alizations please.  For  instance,  she 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  friendship ; 
and  without  stating  my  views  I  soon 
led  her  into  a  dissertation  on  Plato- 
nic love,  that  was 
vastly  amusing. 

We  went  riding 
the  next  morning, 
Miss  Sophronisba 
and  my  lady  and 
Philip  and  I,  with 
a  little  black  negro 
for  driver.  I  amus- 
ed them  by  extract- 
ing some  bits  of 
darky  dialect  from 
the  boy.  There  was 
a  pause  and  my  lady 
turned  -on  him  sud- 
denly and  asked : 

"  Sam,  what  are 
your  views  of  life  ? " 
"  Lawd,  Miss,"  he 
answered,  "  I  dun- 
no;  I  dunno  what 
you  mean." 

"  Well,  Sam,  what 
do  you  think  about 
most  ?  what  do  you 
like  best  ? " 

"Lawd,"   he    ex- 
claimed     with     a 
broad  grin,  "  I  likes  'taters." 

Cousin  Lochinvar  and  his  thorough- 
bred joined  us  later,  but  I  managed  to 
turn  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Philip  and  Miss  Sophronisba,  much  to 
his  disgust ;  while  I  wandered  off  with 
my  lady  to  get  the  view  from  the  river 
bluff.  After  a  time  she  confided  to  me 
the  dream  of  her  life. 

There  could  be  seen  from  the  portico 
a  hill  covered  with  fine  old  trees.  Here, 
she  said,  she  was  going  to  build  a  sort 
of  dove-cote,  where  she  and  Miss  Some- 
body, and  Miss  Somebody  -  else,  her 
bosom  friends,  were  going  to  live,  and 
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the  place.  They  would  have  nothing 
but  music  and  poetry  all  day  long.  No, 
they  never  would  many,  but  they  were 
not  going  to  be  old  maids  ;  just  simply 
unmarried  persons,  she  said. 

It  amuseJi  me  greatly,  and  though  I 
tried  to  bear  a  solemn  exterior  I  must 
have  showed  it,  for  she  said  she  didn't 
see  why  I  should  laugh  at  her  when  I 
knew  she  was  so  much  in  earnest. 

We  joined  the  others  soon  afterward 
and  our  gallant  cousin  came  up  promptly 
enough.  I  couldn't  resist  making  an 
allusion  to  the  house  on  the  hill.  She 
was  vexed,  for  she  did  not  want  him  to 
know  that  I  shared  her  confidence.  But 
he  didn't  mind. 

"  Oh !  yes,  that's  the  house  on  the 
hill,"  he  said,  **I  know  all  about  that  ; 
and  don't  forget  that  you  promised  to 
let  Tom  and  Will  and  me  build  a  log 
cabin  down  in  the  comer  there." 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed,  and  she  erew 
very  rosy  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  ex- 
planation about  the  necessity  of  having 
someone  to  keep  the  tramps  away.  He 
looked  at  me  in  withering  scorn  when  I 
suggested  a  bull-dog. 

VIII. 

It  took  two  davs  to  make  those  ten 
miles  to  Richmoncl,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Philip  couldn't  get  started.  Something 
was  wrong  with  his  wheel ;  he  said  the 
bearings  were  out  of  order.  Finally  he 
announced  he  had  lost  his  bearings,  and 
I  agreed  with  him  so  heartily  that  he 
and  my  lady  both  blushed.  It  was  at 
last  settled  that  I  should  ride  on  alone, 
and  she — that  is  the  Colonel,  would  drive 
him  over  in  the  carriage  Ihat  afternoon. 

Central  University  is  at  Richmond, 
and  therefore  the  place  gives  itself  the 
air  of  culture.  The  people  are  of  the 
best  Kentucky  stock,  frank  and  hos- 
pitable, living  in  beautiful  country 
homes,  and  care  more  for  home  than  for 
the  hoarding  of  money. 

I  waited  here  for  Philip,  who  arrived 
about  twenty-four  hours  behind  sched- 
ule time.  We  waited  two  days  more  on 
account  of  a  dinner  party,  which  my  old 
friend  the  Judge  gave  in  our  honor. 
Philip  had  found  his  bearings,  he  said. 
Yet  he  went  off  in  the  early  morning, 
ostensibly  to  make  some  pictures,  and  I, 
who  am  very  sensitive,  was  left  to  bear 
alone  the  terrible  prospect  of  going  to  a 
dinner  party  in  knickerbockers.  I  had 
sent  a  special  delivery  letter  besides  a 


telegram  before  I  was  fully  assured  that 
my  dress  suit  would  arrive  in  time. 

The  dinner  was  to  be  at  eight,  and  at 
precisely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner, 
Fhilip,  graceless  dog,  walked  in,  knicker- 
bockers and  all.  Then  I  remembered 
how  my  lady  had  scorned  the  thousand 
and  one  petty  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
polite  society,  which — she  said — were 
but  a  damper  to  sincerity  and  the  frank 
intercourse  of  friends.  So  I  asked  Philip 
if  he  had  seen  Miss  Sophronisba.  He 
said  he  had  for  a  few  minutes  only 
(which  was  literallv  the  truth,  she  told 
me  last  week),  although  he  had  been 
gone  since  early  morning. 

We  left  Richmond  at  last,  however, 
and  rode  over  hills,  to  the  number  of 
seventy-nine,  to  Lancaster,  where  Philip 
ate  such  an  enormous  dinner  as  to 
prove  the  old  theory  about  a  lover's 
appetite  forever  and  eternally  false. 

Lancaster  is  the  countjr-seat  of  Gar- 
rard, and  is  built,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing style  of  county  towns,  in  a  hol- 
low square.  The  houses  face  inward, 
and  the  place  of  honor  is,  of  course, 
given  to  the  court-house. 

The  county-town  court-house  is  the 
very  type  of  all  that  is  barren  and  mo- 
notonous in  architecture  ;  a  big  square 
building  usually,  most  resenmlin^  a 
mammoth  dry-goods  box,  windows  with- 
out shutters  staring  with  the  vacancy  of 
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eyeless  sockets,  and  an  attempt  at  a  cu- 
pola, stuck  on  without  regard  to  any  law 
of  symmetry  or  proportion.  Yet  the 
manor  houses  in  the  Bluegrass  are  often 
as  chaste  and  simple  and  stately  as  some 
Greek  temple  ;  even  the  less  pretentious 
homes,  the  cottages  of  the  town  people 
or  the  sheltered  cot  of  the  small  farmer, 
all  show  architectural  taste. 

From  Lancaster  the  road  leads  down 
into  a  beautiful  valley  and  along  the 
banks  of  a  graceful  stream,  winding  be- 
tween stately  trees.  Here  are  lofty 
sycamores,  ancient  elms,  and  willows 
that,  leaning  over,  dip  their  branches 
lovingly  in   the   water.     On  the  right 


was  my  law-partner  Blair  and  that  Miss 
Preston  with  whom  I  had  danced  the 
Assembly  German. 

"  Philip,"  I  said,  "  this  sort  of  thing 
isn't  exactly  honorable." 

"  Look  the  other  way  then,"  he  said, 
"  but  have  the  decency  not  to  let  them 
see  you  till  he  passes  the  third  line  of 
the  song,"  and  he  began  humming  un- 
der his  breath : 

**  If  a  body  kiss  a  body." 

"  Now,  Walter,"  she  remonstrated. 
But  he  had  reached  the  third  line  of 
the  song. 

We  waited  a  sufficient  time,  and  then 
sprang  on  our  wheels  and  rode  around 


QUAINT  OLD   TAVERN.      {p.  ^Jb.) 


and  left  the  swelling  hillsides  curve  up- 
ward, and  through  the  trees  one  gets 
glimpses  of  many  a  stately  house.  The 
lights  and  shadows  that  lay  alternately 
across  the  roadway,  the  fresh  scent  of 
the  woodland,  and  the  songs  of  morning 
birds  made  it  a  Delectable  Valley. 

The  road  turned  abruptly  around 
some  dogwood  bushes  to  a  ford.  When 
Philip  reached  this  place  he  almost 
jumped  over  his  handle  bars,  he  stopped 
so  suddenly.  As  I  dismounted  in  a 
more  dignified  manner,  a  man's  rich 
barytone  filled  the  wood  : 

*•  If  a  body  meet  a  body." 

I  looked  over  the  bushes,  and  by  all  the 
powers,  there  on  the  log  above  the  ford 


the  bushes.  They  were  crossing  the 
stream  on  the  log  very  sedately,  Blair 
holding  her  hand  to  steady  her. 

"We  were  just  crossing  the  foot- 
bridge," he  said,  awkwardly,  after  the 
greetings  were  over. 

"  Yes,  so  we  observed,"  I  answered. 

Then  Miss  Preston  came  to  the  res- 
cue and  bridged  over  the  embarrass- 
ment. We  finally  accepted  her  invita- 
tion, and  were  soon  winding  up  the 
hillside  road  to  her  beautiful  home. 

As  Miss  Preston  and  Philip  were  in 

front,  of  course  I  took  occasion  to  ask 

Blair  if  rusticating  agreed  with  him, 

this  being  the  pretext  he  had  given  for 

leaving:  town.  -^T/> 
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"  Nonsense,  old  fellow,"  he  burst  out. 
**I  might  as  well  tell  you  sooner  or 
later — we  are  going  to  be  married  in 
October." 

I  knew  this,  of  course,  but  had  re- 
solved that  his  soul  should  have  the 
good  of  confession. 

IX. 

The  Bluegrass  gentleman,  like  his 
English  forefather,  must  own  an  es- 
tate. The  estates  are  usually  large,  for 
small  farmers  are  not  in  a  majority, 
as  in  other  States,  or  even  in  other  parts 
of  Kentucky.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  many  fine 
horses  and  beautiful  roads  makes  trav- 
eling easy  and  pleasant,  may  account 
for  the  scarcity  of  villages.  A  gentle- 
man prefers  to  live  on  an  estate,  and 
only  those  whose  condition  in  life  will 
not  admit  of  such  magnificence  flock  to 
the  towns. 

The  Bluegrass  town  is  nevertheless 
an  interesting  and  delightful  institution. 
It  is  built,  as  a  rule,  with  very  wide 
streets,  and  grounds  so  extensive  that 
city  people  would  almost  call  them 
parks.  For  a  house  of  the  better  class, 
with  its  lawn  and  stately  trees,  to  oc- 
cupy an  entire  block  is  no  uncommon 
thing.  The  line  between  country  and 
town  is  hence  not  very  marked.  As 
one  rides  into  the  towns  there  is  only  a 
gradual  transition  from  houses  with 
stately  stone  pillars  and  an  extensive 
park  to  houses  whose  pillars  are  less 
stately  and  imposing  ana  whose  grounds 
grow  proportionately  smaller. 

As  a  people,  the  Bluegrass  Kentuck- 
ians  are  distinctively  cultivated,  and 
support  a  greater  number  of  colleges, 
academies  and  institutions  of  leammg, 
than  any  relative  area  of  any  State  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Nearly 
every  one  of  these  towns  is  the  seat  of 
an  institution  of  learning  of  no  incon- 
siderable size  and  importance. 

Danville  is  a  fair  type  of  the  Blue- 
grass  town.  Center  College  is  here, 
affectionately  called  "  Old  Center,"  one 
of  the  first  and  most  famous  institutions 
of  learning  in  Kentucky.  And  here 
also,  along  the  wide  streets  that  merge 
gradually  into  smooth  macadamized 
roads,  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  mansions  of  that  Arcadian  era 
"befo'  de  wah ! "  In  spite  of  the 
thumb-marks  of  time  their  chaste  sim- 
plicity shows  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 


gingerbread  styles  of  a  more  modem 
architecture.  The  old  stone  columns, 
usually  Ionic,  always  grace  the  portico, 
the  big  front  door  is  always  Colonial, 
with  circular  cap,  and  opens  into  a  wide 
hallway,  wainscoted,  and  with  broad 
staircase  and  carved  balustrade  wind- 
ing down  from  above.  The  rooms  are 
exceedingly,  large,  with  windows  high 
from  the  ground,  a  ^tyle  that  prevailed 
originally  because  it  afforded  protection 
from  the  Indians. 

From  Danville  a  pleasant  turn  of  ten 
miles  brought  us  to  Harrodsburg,  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  where  the  Mc- 
Atee  Company  built  the  first  fort  of 
pioneer  days.  Here  you  may  frequent 
the  haunts  of  Boone  and  the  early  set- 
tlers, see  the  cave  that  concealed  them 
from  the  Indians,  stepping  out  in  imag- 
ination from  our  civilization  into  the 
rough  frontier  days. 

But  pleasantest  of  all  on  a  July  day 
is  the  site  of  the  famous  old  summer 
resort  where  the  belles  and  beaux  gal- 
lants danced  the  stately  minuet  in  the 
great  ball-room  and  flirted  in  the  dec- 
orous fashion  of  that  earlier  age.  The 
old  mineral  spring  is  there  still,  bub- 
bling up  and  bursting  over  the  rocks, 
splashing  and  spraying  the  air  with  its 
coolness.  The  trees  of  the  park  are 
still  standing,  and  one  may  trace  the 
walks,  overgrown  with  grass,  that  the 
lovers  strayed  through.  At  the  foot 
of  a  stately  beech  there  are  the 
broken  fragments  of  a  moss-covered 
slab  lying  upon  a  solitary  unnamed 
grave.  An  old  man  came  by  as  we 
stood  beside  this,  his  head  well  thatched 
with  white  and  his  figure  bowed  under 
the  burden  of  years. 

"  Aye,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  heard 
the  story  of  this  solitary  grave.  She 
was  young  and  f air^  they  say,  but  some- 
thing went  wrong.  It  was  years  and 
years  ago.  I  can  hardly  remember 
now."  And  he  went  off  mumbling  and 
left  us  standing  in  silence  at  the  grave 
by  the  old  beech  tree. 

We  turned  away  and  rode  out  of  the 
old  town  up  past  a  beautiful  stream  that 
lost  itself  in  a  tangle  of  trees,  and  on  to 
the  hills  beyond.  Lying  there  in  the 
shade  was  one  of  Philip's  friends.  The 
two  planned  a  ten-mile  race,  and  dash- 
ed off  to  old  Perry ville,  leaving  me  with 
the  camera  over  my  back  to  follow  at  a 
pace  better  suited  to  the  summer  day 
and  to  my  years.        ^^igitized  by  vnOOglc 
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I  lingered  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge- 
row elms  by  the  roadside,  chatted  with 
the  barefoot  farmer's  boy,  leaned  over 
the  fence  to  smell  the  new-cut  clover, 
just  idling  along  as  a  bachelor  will. 
From  the  little  wooden  bridge  down 
the  slope  I  could  see  the  cows  knee-deep 
in  the  clear  water,  while  the  sun  beyond 
shimmered  over  silent  fields  of  grain. 

X. 

I  overtook  Philip  and  his  friend  walk- 
ing up  the  long  hill  this  side  of  Perry- 
ville.  Their  race  had  ended  disastrously, 
as  they  explained  ruefully.  Philip  was 
ahead,  and  in  attempting  to  make  a 
spurt  down  hill  his  friend  had  fallen 
foul  of  the  ruts  and  was  pitched  over- 
board. The  front  wheel  of  his  machine 
was  so  hopelessly  bent  that  he  had  to 
take  the  train  soon  afterward. 

We  made  our  way  down  into  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Perryville  to  the 
tavern  kept  by  an  unreconstructed  rebel 
by  the  name  of  Yankey  —  Mr.  A.  D. 
Yankey. 

This  hotel,  as  they  dignify  the  old- 
time  inn,  is  the  gathering-place  of  a 
unique  set  of  old  cronies,  some  fourteen 
in  number,  whose  ages  range  from  sev- 
entv-one  to  ninety-four.  A  part  of  this 
Ola  Folks*  Club  was  in  session  on  a 
bench  in  the  front  room  of  the  tavern 
when  we  arrived. 

"  How  far  hev  yer  come,  young  man  ? " 
one  of  them  asked  Philip. 

"  From  Harrodsburg,"  was  the  answer. 

"That  air  a  purty  dry  town,"  the  old 
fellow  commented. 

"That  depends,"  said  Philip.  The 
first  thing  we  had  seen  on  the  far  side 
of  Harrodsburg  was  the  "  First  Chance," 
and  the  last  thing,  as  we  left  it  was  the 
"Last  Chance"  Owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  reading  on  the  two  sides  of 
these  boards  we  might  have  observed 
the  same  phenomenon  had  we  traveled 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Therefore 
Philip  reiterated  : 

"  That  depends." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  mean  whisky,  young 
man ;  I  don't  mean  whisky,"  the  old 
gentleman  hastened  to  add. 

"  Did  ye  get  cfood  eatin'  there  ? " 
another  one  askeo. 

"  Well,  tolerable,"  Philip  admitted. 

"  The  trouble  air,"  Mr.  Yankey  said, 
"  the  trouble  air,  their  stomachs  air  not 
tuned  up  to  good  eatin*." 

"  Yes,  Brother  Yankey,"  his  friend  re- 
sponded ;   "  yes,  Brother  Yankey ;  but 


when  I  were  there  they  were  forever 
atunin*  of  'em.** 

I  finally  dragged  Philip  away  from 
this  animated  discussion  to  fi^o  with  us 
to  the  battlefield.  On  the  hills  just  out 
of  Perryville  was  fought  the  fiercest  of 
all  the  battles  on  Kentucky  soil. 

You  may  stand  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  up  which  winds  the  Mackville  road, 
and  stretching  out  before  you  lies  the 
battlefield,  in  swell  after  swell  of  those 
Bluegrass  hills,  in  all  the  beauty  of  their 
full  sweeping  curves.  The  upper  Blue- 
prass  rolls  but  slightly,  but  this  region 
IS  a  hill-country  of  abounding  beauty, 
with  its  wild  ravines  and  stately  trees. 

Here,  over  these  hills  they  charged 
on  that  October  day  so  long  ago,  and 
down  in  the  ravine  there,  around  old 
Squire  Bottom's  house,  they  fought 
hand  to  hand.  You  can  see  the  stone 
wall  still  where  the  dead  lay  in  heaps. 

Over  on  the  next  hill  is  the  tree  where 
the  Union  General  Jackson  was  killed, 
and  off  in  the  distance  the  afternoon  sun 
shines  on  long  rows  of  headstones. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  Tackson 
fell  is  a  soldier's  grave,  on  which  a  few 
stones  are  carelessly  heaped.  He  was  a 
Confederate,  they  say,  who  straggled 
and  stopped  on  the  hillside  here  to  rest, 
the  day  after  the  battle. 

A  sharpshooter  off  down  the  ravine 
there  tried  an  impossible  shot.  A  puff 
of  smoke,  then  a  convulsive  clutch  in 
empty  space  and  a  man  lay  dead  under 
the  old  elm  tree.  When  they  reached 
him  they  found  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  home,  telling  of  the  wee  girl  that 
had  come  to  gladden  that  little  home 
over  the  hills,  and  there  was  a  wee  chubby 
hand  traced  on  the  back  of  the  letter. 

In  Perrvville,  the  battle  is  the  event 
from  whicn  time  is  reckoned,  and  is  still 
a  never-failing  subject  of  conversation. 
You  may  start  an  argument  on  the 
great  Desert  of  Sahara,  but  it  will  re- 
mind some  one  of  "the  morning  the 
battle  began,"  or  "  the  next  day  after 
the  battle."  Men  come  and  go,  presi- 
dents are  voted  for  and  forgotten,  but 
the  battle,  in  narrative  at  least,  runs  on 
forever. 

After  supper  Philip  and  his  friend 
left  me  in  the  clutches  of  several  old 
gentlemen  who  were  relating  war  ex- 
periences. The  battle  of  Perryville  was 
doubtless  severe,  but  never  until  I  was 
forced  to  listen  to  these  veterans  did  I 
realize  the  true  horrors  of  war.  t 
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|T  was  Sunday  in  one  of 
the  pretty  camps 
in  the  Adiron- 
dack s.  The 
guides  were  gath- 
ered together  in  a 
group  on  the  edge 
of  the  lakes  swap- 

)>ingyams  and  re- 
ating  experiences, 
more  or  less  em- 
bellished. Down 
in  the  bough  house  the  campers  reclined 
in  attitudes  comfortable  if  not  always 
picturesque.  The  thin  log  walls  were 
•completely  hidden  by  balsam  boughs 
•closely  tacked  together.  Their  green 
leaves  made  a  pretty  and  sweet-smelling 
l>ackground,  and  changed  it  into  a  verit- 
•  able  bower,  fragrant  of  the  woods.  The 
floors  also  were  covered  with  a  thick 
l>ed  of  boughs,  over  which  were  spread 
red  blankets,  and  around  the  edge  stood 
numerous  pillows  covered  with  Turkey 
red.  The  men  were  loimp^g,  smoking 
the  inevitable  pipe,  while  the  girls, 
propped  up  by  the  pillows,  leaned 
against  the  side  of  the  shanty,  gazing 
dreamily  over  the  lake. 

The  young  chaperone  had  been  read- 
ing aloud. 

"  That  story  isn't  natural  in  the  least," 
said  a  curly-haired  youth,  as  the  sound 
of  her  voice  ceased.  "  A  railroad  train, 
especially  a  sleeper,  is  one  of  the  most 
beastly  places  in  the  world,  and  not  ro- 
anantic  in  the  least.  Women,  even  if 
l)eautiful,  are  seen  there  at  their  worst 
Tet  every  story  teller,  now-a-days,  seems 
to  use  a  train  for  the  rendezvous  of  their 
heroes  and  heroines.  Imagine  meeting 
one's  fate  after  a  dusty  ride,  even  on  a 
Pullman." 

"  I  came  near  it  once,"  said  Campbell, 
a  tall,  athletic-looking  fellow,  as  he 
•stretched  himself  into  a  more  comfort- 
able position  and  removed  his  pipe  from 
liis  mouth  preparatory  to  telling  the 
story.  Every  one  knew  he  had  been  a 
famous  tackle  on  one  of  the  football 
teams,  yet  he  seldom  talked  of  himself. 
The  prospect  of  a  story  from  him  roused 
'even  the  laziest  in  the  party. 

"  It  was  ages  ago,  of  course,"  he  be- 
gan, "  but  I  can  remember  it  distinctly, 
even  her  face." 

A  slender  girl   with  flashing  brown 


eyes  looked  up  at  him  with  sudden  in- 
tentness. 

**  She  had  such  wonderful  eyes,  very 
blue,"  he  continued,  "  so  blue  that  the 
white  looked  like  china.  They  might 
have  been  impleasant  if  her  eyelashes 
hadn't  been  inkj^." 

"China  and  ink — nice  combination," 
put  in  young  Franklin. 

Campbell  turned  over  lazily  and  took 
a  puff  at  his  pipe,  but  it  had  gone  out. 
He  was  lying  now  at  full  length,  with 
his  chin  propped  up  by  his  hands  and 
his  elbows  on  the  bousfh-covered  floor. 

"  It  was  after  one  of  uie  Yale- Harvard 
boat  races,  and  I  had  boarded  a  train  to 
come  home.  Every  seat  in  the  drawing- 
room  car  was  taken,  and  the  conductor 
had  a  camp  stool  placed  for  me  until  he 
could  give  me  a  chair.  I  had  been  over 
the  road  so  often  that  he  and  I  had  be- 
come quite  friendly.  Nearly  opposite 
me  was  a  young  girl.  My  eye  lighted 
on  her  immediately,  and  I  am  afraid 
remained  there.  She  was  not  alone, 
having  plenty  of  people  to  look  ^rfter 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  father,  mother  and 
others.  I  was  first  attracted  by  the  bach- 
elor buttons  on  her  hat,  and  knew  that 
she  must  be  for  Yale.  Then  I  saw  her 
eyes  were  almost  the  color  of  the  flowers 
themselves,  of  which  I  had  a  good-sized 
bunch  in  my  coat.  Whenever  her  eyes 
wandered  in  my  direction  they  seemed 
to  fasten  on  the  flowers  in  my  lapel, 
almost  as  if  she  coveted  them.  She 
certainly  was  pretty — of  the  healthy 
out-door  type,  with  an  air  about  her 
that  made  you  feel  sure  that  she  could 
plav  tennis  or  sail  a  boat.  In  fact,  she 
looked  a  thoroughbred. 

"  After  a  while  dinner  was  served  for 
her  party  in  the  compartment.  She  took 
off  her  hat,  put  it  on  a  seat,  and  thrust  a 
^old  hat  pin  through  it  perpendicularly 
into  the  cushion,  then  walked  down  the 
aisle.  It  happened  that  from  her  seat 
in  the  compartment  she  could  still  look 
out  and  gaze  occasionally  at  my  bach- 
elor buttons.  The  conductor  came 
through  the  car  and  expressed  a  regret 
that  he  could  not  accommodate  me  bet- 
ter, adding  that  I  might  for  a  time  take 
one  of  the  vacant  chairs  belonging  to 
the  party  who  were  eating  supper.  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  who  they  were, 
but  he  did  not.  I  resolved  to  make  a^ 
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bold  move,  and  seated  myself  in  her 
chair.  It  felt  large  and  comfortable 
after  the  camp  stool.  On  the  arm  of  it 
hung  her  mackintosh,  and  sticking  out 
of  one  of  the  pockets  were  some  letters. 
A  little  pull  of  an  inch  more  and  I 
could  have  deciphered  her  name.  It 
was  a  great  temptation,  and  I  had  a 
hard  fight  to  overcome  mjr  curiosity. 

"  The  train  was  whizzing  along,  all 
too  fast  for  me,  for  it  was  nearing  my 
station.  I  should  have  to  leave  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  blue-eyed 
Yale  girl.  At  last  we  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  my  town.  I  gazed  at  the 
bachelor  buttons  on  her  hat,  then  to  her 
eyes  and  found  them  on  the  flowers  in 
my  coat.  The  train  was  pulling  into 
the  station.  Quickly  as  I  could  I  un- 
pinned my  flowers  and  placed  them 
with  my  card  beside  her  hat. 

"I  found  things  rather  dull  at  our 
summer  home.  A  day  or  two  went  by 
then  a  letter  came,  square,  heliotrope 
envelope,  with  the  large,  square  hand- 
writing aflFected  by  most  girls.  It  con- 
tined  but  one  line.  *  Many  thanks  for 
the  bachelor  buttons.'  There  Was  no 
signature  but  I  knew  well  from  whom  it 
came,  though  I  was  still  in  darkness  as 
to  her  name.  Many  times  had  I  thought 
of  her,  and  wondered  what  friends  she 
had  at  Yale,  feeling  that  perhaps  I 
might  know  them.  Had  she  signea  her 
name,  letting  me  know  where  she  lived, 
my  curiosity  would  have  been  satisfied, 
but  I  should  have  been  disappointed 
too.  As  it  was,  I  felt  more  desirous 
than  ever  to  learn  something  of  her.  1 
picked  up  the  envelope.  That  would 
help  me  to  trace  her.  It  contained  a 
silver  monogram,  R.  B.  S.,  and  a  Boston 
stationer's  stamp.  This  was  my  clue, 
and  I  proceeded  to  follow  it  up.  Look- 
ing at  my  watch  I  hurried  to  the  tele- 
phone. It  was  Saturday  and  the  shops 
closed  at  one.  There  was  barely  time. 
One  of  my  father's  men  was  the  very 
one  to  do  what  I  wished.  I  described 
the  paper  and  monogram  to  him,  and 
told  him  to  hurry  to  the  stationer's 
and  find  out  for  whom  it  had  been  de- 
signed. He  was  clever  enough,  I  knew, 
to  do  it  in  the  right  way.  In  an  hour  I 
had  the  information  I  desired.  The 
monogram  was  that  of  a  Miss  Ruth  B. 
Sargent,  of  Boston,  who  was  now  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  one  of  the  large  hotels 
on  the  coast.  I  liked  her  name  and  felt 
that  I  wanted  to  know  more  of  her. 


"  In  Boston,  a  few  days  later — we  ran 
in  quite  often,  being  near  by — I  dropped 
into  a  confectioner's  and  ordered  a  five- 
pound  box  of  bonbons  sent  to  her.  It 
was  tied  with  Yale  blue  ribbons,  and  on 
a  card  I  wrote,  *  Compliments  of  Bach- 
elor Buttons.'  After  the  box  was  sent, 
I  was  filled  with  anxiety  lest  she  might 
not  be  at  that  hotel  after  all.  I  even 
took  the  trouble  of  driving  out  there, 
and  looking  at  the  register." 

"You  werfe  pretty  far  gone,"  put  in 
curly-locks,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe. 

"  I  was  young  and  enjoyed  it.  Now  it 
would  be  different."  But  he  gave  a  look 
that  belied  his  words  toward  the  comer 
of  the  shanty,  at  the  slender  girl  with 
brown  eyes,  who  was  now  watching  him 
narrowly  as  if  hardly  knowing  whether 
to  be  pleased  or  not. 

"  I  did  not  wish  her  to  see  me  there,*^ 
he  continued,  "  so  I  left,  post  haste.  A  ' 
week  went  by,  then  another  letter  came^ 
same  writing,  but,  mystery  of  mysteries  ? 
the  monogram  was  E.  L.  H.  in  blue  on  a 
heavy  cream  paper,  and  the  postmark 
was  Saginaw,  Michigan.  I  tore  it  open. 
A  complication  had  arisen,  that  at  first  I 
could  hardly  grasp.  The  girl  on  the 
train  was  not  Miss  Ruth  Sargent,  but 
Miss  Esther  Lee  Hutchinson,  and  her 
home  was  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Miss  Sar- 
gent was  her  friend  with  whom  she  had 
stopped  on  her  way  through  Boston. 
As  her  trunk  had  not  arrived  she  had 
used  her  friend's  paper  in  writing  ta 
thank  me  for  the  bachelor  buttons. 
The  note  thanked  me  very  prettily  for 
the  candy,  and  said  it  was  fortunate  that 
it  came  the  very  day  she  left.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  and  Miss  Sargent  would 
have  received  the  confectionery,  think- 
ing naturally  it  was  meant  for  her,  and 
wondering  which  of  her  admirers  saw 
fit  to  conceal  his  identity  under  the 
name  of  *  Bachelor  Buttons.'  When  Miss 
Hutchinson  looked  at  the  card,  she  knew 
the  box  was  for  her  and  saw  the  mistake 
I  had  made.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
note  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  should 
ever  meet  Miss  Hutchinson,  or  hear 
from  her  again,  and  when  I  considered 
the  distance  between  her  home  and 
mine,  it  seemed  impossible.  After  we 
were  back  in  the  city,  I  acknowledged 
her  note,  thinking  that  as  I  knew  what 
her  address  was,  it  was  no  more  than  fair 
to  let  her  know  mine.     In  fact  I  wanted 

her  to  know  it."  tT/> 
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"  Foxe^man,  of  course  you  did,"  some 
one  put  in.  '*  You  wanted  to  hear  from 
her  again." 

Campbell  laughed  good-humoredly. 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  but  I  was  not  favored 
for  some  time.  Then  she  simply  sent 
me  my  boutonni^re  of  bachelor  buttons, 
pressed  and  tied  on  to  a  card.  I  ac- 
knowledged them,  thanking  her  with 
just  one  line  as  she  had  done  :  *  Many 
thanks  for  the  bachelor  buttons.'  " 

"Good  work  !  "  said  Franklin,  softly. 

"Then  I  went  into  business,  and 
thought  no  more  of  her." 

The  girl  in  the  comer  looked  relieved. 

"  One  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  calling 
on  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  known 
from  childhood.  She  had  been  away, 
to  Mackinaw,  she  said.  The  name 
seemed  to  awaken  something  in  my 
memory.  *  Mackinaw,'  I  said  *  what  does 
that  remind  me  of  ? '  I  had  it — Saginaw, 
the  home  of  Bachelor  Buttons.  I  asked 
Miss  Hall  if  she  had  ever  been  to  Sagi- 
naw. She  said  she  had.  Then  I  asked  if 
she  had  met  Miss  Esther  Hutchinson." 

"*Oh,  yes,'  she  replied,  *and  by  the 
way  she  is  visiting  in  the  city  now.' 

"To  say  I   was  surprised  does  not 

half  express  it.    If  she  were  in  C I 

should  be  almost  sure  to  meet  her.  Miss 
Hall  asked  if  I  knew  her.  *  N-no,'  I 
answered,  *had  merely  seen  her  and  ad- 
mired her,  of  course.'  She  offered,  with 
a  generosity  highly  commendable,  to 
give  me  an  opportimity  of  doing  so.  I 
declined." 

"Declined?"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
Ifirls,  punching  up  a  pillow,  then  swing- 
ing it  up  behind  her  head.  "  Declined 
to  meet  her,  after  raising  heaven  and 
earth  to  find  out  who  she  was  only  a  few 
months  before  ? " 

"  I  declined  to  meet  her  in  so  pointed 
a  manner,"  Campbell  continued,  "  think- 
ing it  might  be  a  little  embarrassing  for 
us  both.  I  felt  sure  I  would  see  her 
casually  at  a  social  function  of  some 
sort.  I  certainly  wanted  to  meet  her. 
It  was  not  that.  Perhaps  I  feared  her  a 
little, — her  attractiveness,  I  mean.  I 
certainly  believed  that  the  Fates  that 
had  thrown  us  together  once  would  do 
so  again.  That  was  before  I  knew  that 
Fate  is  often  a  mere  word  we  give  to 
the  results  of  our  own  actions. 

"  I  looked  for  her  all  the  week,  'doing ' 
society  with  a  vengeance,  but  at  aflFairs 
large  or  small,  I  did  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her.     There  was  to  be  a  ball  given 


for  some  foreign  potentate,  and  there  I 
felt  sure  I  should  find  her.  It  was  a 
very  brilliant  scene.  I  scanned  the 
women  closely,  speaking  to  those  I  knew, 
and  jotting  my  name  on  a  dancing  card 
now  and  then.  She  was  not  in  the  ball- 
room. I  passed  into  the  small  adjoining 
rooms,  where  lamps  burned  softly,  and 
easy  chairs  oflFered  inviting  t^te-a-tetes. 
There  were  pretty  women  galore,  but 
nowhere  the  girl  with  the  Yale-blue 
eyes.  Disgusted,  I  left  the  ball  before 
it  was  half  over.  It  was  raining  hard, 
and  jumping  into  one  of  the  long  line 
of  cabs,  I  drove  to  the  club.  It  was  al- 
most deserted.  Lighting  a  cigar,  I  sat 
down  to  think.  I  had  wasted  time 
enough.  To-morrow  I  would  go  and 
see  tne  generous  girl  and  tell  her  I 
would  take  advantage  of  her  kind  oflFer. 
Then  I  went  home  and  slept. 

"  Miss  Hall  was  at  home  the  next  day, 
and  after  a  little  chat  I  told  her  I  had 
not  succeeded  in  meeting  Miss  Hutchin- 
son.    She  smiled. 

"  *  And  you  have  come  to  ask  me  to 
invite  her  to  dinner  after  all  ?'  My  face 
evidently  assented.  *  Well,  suppose  we 
say  Wednesday  night  ? '  I  acquiesced, 
and  excusing  herself  she  went  to  the 
telephone  to  call  up  Miss  Hutchinson 
and  see  if  that  nieht  would  find  her  dis- 
engaged. I  could  hear  her  talking  over 
the  wire.  *Yes — Miss  Hutchinson — I 
want  to  talk  to  her.  Tell  her  to  come 
to  the  telephone.  What  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand.    Left  town  ?  This  morning  ? ' 

"A  feeling  of  disappointment  came 
over  me  and  I  gave  up  then  and  there, 
believing  in  Fate.  It  was  the  end  of  my 
railroad  romance." 

"  And  you  never  saw  her  again  ? " 

"  Never." 

"  There  !"  said  young  Franklin,  "  what 
did  I  tell  you?  That  is  the  way  all 
stories  in  real  life  end.  Now,  if  that 
had  happened  in  a  book " 

"  If  that  had  happened  in  a  book,"  in- 
terrupted the  slender  girl  in  the  comer, 
leaning  over  to  stroke  the  head  of  a 
hound  near  her,  "  Mr.  Campbell  would 
have  met  her  and  married  her.  He 
ought  to  have,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
story  out  of  it." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  he  said,  sitting 

up  and  compelling  the  girl  to  meet  his 

gaze  till  the  color   deepened    on    her 

tanned  cheek.     Then  he  rose  and  added 

gently,  "  I'm  very  glad,  then,  that  I  did 

not  live  in  a  book."  \r^r\\o 
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THE   FISHERMAN   AND  THE  STREAM. 


'VE  lost  my  heart  to  a  maiden, 

So  glad  and  gracious  and  gay  ! 
My  dreams  by  night  are  love-laden  ; 
1  follow  her  all  the  day. 
She  leads  me  through  winding  mazes  ; 

She  trips  down  the  green  hiU-sides ; 
She  cuts  a  path  through  the  daisies  ; 
She  comes,  but  she  never  abides. 

She  glides  into  darkest  angles  ; 

The  boughs  dip  low  at  her  glance  ; 
Then  away  from  their  shadowy  tangles, 

She  speeds  like  a  silvery  lance. 
She  slioes  through  the  wheat-fields  yellow; 

She  hides  'mid  their  stalks  of  gold  ; 
Then  bursts  into  sunlight  mellow, 

Or  frolics  in  forests  old. 


Till  almost  I  say.  ••  IVe  lost  her," 

My  heart  sinks  low  at  the  thought. 
But  I  see  her  !    I  accost  her  ! 

The  lady  I  loved  and  sought ! 
So,  she  waits  for  her  willing  lover 

In  a  cool  and  leafy  grove  ; 
She  will  give  me  time  'mid  the  clover, 

To  tell  her  my  ardent  love. 

But  now  from  the  dim  seclusion. 

Dew-pearled,  its  mosses  and  g^ass, 
She  is  gone,  the  lovely  illusion. 

The  bewitching,  bewildering  lass  ! 
Just  onoB — bees  hummed  in  the  clover — 

She  did  not  say  me  nay. 
So  I  always  shall  be  the  orook's  lover. 

Till  my  very  latest  day  ! 

Mrs,  Merrill  E,  Gates, 


LENZ^S  WORLD  TOUR  aWHEEL. 


PROiA   HAflKOV   TO    ICHAffQ. 


WING  to  the  recog- 
nized importance 
of  Wuchang,  ex- 
aminations  of 
students  are  held 
there  and  the  said 
students  some- 
times get  very 
riotous,  after  a 
manner  not  un- 
known to  the  stu- 
dents of  more 
civilized  c  o  u  n  - 
tries.  The  Vice- 
roy of  the  Honan  and  Hupeh  provinces 
has  erected  a  large  cotton-mill  in  Wu- 
chang, and  the  cloth  from  these  is  one  of 
the  principal  products.  Hanyang  has  a 
large  iron-mill,  also  managed  by  the 
Viceroy  but  both  are  owned  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  combined 
population  of  the  three  cities  is  over 
three  million,  Wuchang  having  about 
balf ;  Hankow  is,  however,  the  only  one 
of  the  three  that  handles  the  exporting 
of  brick,  tea,  silk,  oil,  tallow  and  hides. 


As  in  the  other  ports  the  foreigners  havci 
a  club  and  a  library  to  amuse  themselves. 
A  sort  of  country  club  holds  pony  races, 
on  a  good  race  track  twice  a  year  or  so. 
Taken  all  in  all  Hankow  is  quite  a. 
foreign  settlement. 

I  cashed  drafts  received  in  Shanghai 
and  received  small  ingots  of  silver, 
some  of  which  was  chipped  in  rough 
pieces  that  I  could  exchange  in  Chinese 
towns  and  cities  for  brass  cash.  I  also 
procured  another  draft  for  sixty  taels  on 
a  Chinese  bank  in  Chungking,  farther 
inland.  A  tael  is  not  a  standard  coin, 
as  supposed  by  many,  but  merely  a 
weight  in  silver. 

The  Mexican  silver  dollars  whiph  I 
carried  from  Shanghai  were  taken 
everywhere  along  the  Yangtsi  Valley  as 
far  as  Hankow,  but  in  one  place  I  was 
compelled  to  discount  for  eight  hundred 
cash,  in  place  of  one  thousand  and 
forty. 

On  the  morning  of  March  seventh, 
at  half-past  nine,  I  left  the  Hotel  Met- 

ropole    at    Hankow  for   another  Ion 
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Stretch  to  Ichang,  and  carefully 
wheeled  through  the  Chinese  city, 
following  the  telegraph  poles  to 
the  Han  River.  On  both  sides  of  the 
river  the  junks  lined  the  shores,  busily 
engaged  discharging  and  receiving 
cargoes.  I  crossed  the  Han  River  in  a 
sampan,  and  was  landed  on  a  huge  dike 
at  the  Hanyang  iron-works.  These 
works  were  not  quite  completed,  but 
when  they  are  they  will  be  very  exten- 
sive, though  of  course  not  so  large  as 
some  of  the  iron-mills  of  America.     A 


the  Han  River.  The  natives  were  com- 
paratively quiet,  although  I  heard  a  few 
cries  of  "foreign  devil."  I  could  not 
blame  them  very  much  for  this,  however. 
As  I  whisked  by  on  my  narrow  con- 
trivance, lifting  my  legs  up  and  down, 
but  never  touching  foot  to  the  ground, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  took  me  tor  Old 
Nick  himself. 

The  road  left  the  dike  at  Tseiting  and 
crossed  over  to  a  low  plain.  In  many 
places  were  small  lakes.  Dikes  or  levees 
were  built  in  every  direction  to  keep 


"  ONE   VAULTED   ON    MY    PACK."   {p,  288.) 


Stretch  of  standard  gauge  railway  runs 
through  the  plant  to  the  Han  River. 
They  also  had  an  English  locomotive. 
This  was  the  first  railroad  I  saw  in  Asia. 
I  wheeled  along  the  large  dike  until 
I  brought  up  before  a  fence  built  across 
the  road.  I  was  admitted,  however, 
and  allowed  to  pass  through  the  prop- 
erty of  the  iron- works.  The  road  con- 
tinued over  a  rolling  country  with  occa- 
sional high  hills,  like  artificial  mounds, 
having  a  temple  or  joss  house  on  the 
top  of  each.  There  were  many  small 
hamlets  along  the  road  to  Tseiting  on 


out  the  rising  water  in  summer.  Sprink- 
lings of  rain  urged  me  on  to  Shimoko,  a 
small  town  thirty-five  miles  from  Han- 
kow. The  Chinese  inn  here  was  up  to 
the  standard  in  filthiness.  Two  Chinese 
coolies  shared  the  small  quarters  with 
me. 

Next  morning  I  had  barely  contin- 
ued three  miles  when  a  drizzling  rain 
set  in.  The  dikes  were  of  a  sandy  clay, 
and  absorbed  considerable  rain  before 
they  became  unridable.  However,  a 
steady  plod  of  ten  miles  across  a  low 
plain  still  brought  no  hamlet  or  town  to  ^ 
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view.  The  path  over  the  plain  became 
one  mass  of  sticky  mud,  while  a  strong 
wted  from  the  north  added  to  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  situation.  The  Han 
River  dike  began  here,  winding  close  to 
the  telegraph  poles.  After  floundering 
across  the  intervening  low  plain  I 
reached  the  sandy  dike  in  a  drizzling 
rain  and  struggled  on  to  a  point  oppo- 
site Finshuchea,  where  I  crossed  the  Han 
River  in  a  sampan,  struggled  up  a  flight 
of  fifty  or  sixty  greasy  stone  steps,  and 
was  glad  enough  to  put  up  at  an  inn 
until  the  rain  ceased. 

During  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
crowds  of  natives  surged  into  the  small 
quarters  allotted  me.  Such  a  thing  as 
privacy  is  unknown  in  China.  Any 
written  matter  protruding  from  one's 
pocket  will  be  snatched  by  their  long- 
nailed  fingers  and  read  or  looked  through 
as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance 
to  them.  They  seem  to  adopt  the  same 
manners  among  themselves.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  when  two  men  are 
speaking  to  each  other  to  see  a  third, 
though  a  stranger,  coolly  stop  and  listen 
to  what  is  being  said.  When  I  was 
ready  to  leave  next  morning  the  street 
of  Finshuchea  was  filled  with  natives. 
My  appearance  was  hailed  with  delight, 
and  1  was  followed  up  the  street  and 
down  the  greasy  steps.  The  innkeeper 
no  doubt  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
I  was  gone.  I  boarded  a  sampan  to 
cross  to  the  south  side  again.  Several 
men  also  jumped  aboard,  and  I  fully  ex- 
pected to  capsize.  The  boatmen  pushed 
oflF,  followed  by  three  other  sampans, 
which  relieved  our  boat  of  some  of  the 
Chinamen  when  out  in  the  stream. 
Once  on  the  other  side  I  made  a  tre- 
mendous spurt  at  the  risk  of  going  over 
the  bank,  but  I  succeeded  in  easily  dis- 
tancing my  undesirable  followers.  The 
dike  was  alive  with  men  who  shouted 
and  yelled  at  me  until  they  awakened 
the  slow  and  sleepy  neighborhood. 

This  continued  all  the  way  to  Yang- 
ling,  a  small  town  on  the  river  side.  I 
wheeled  briskly  on  to  Mamantchu,  an- 
other small  town  on  the  dikes.  From 
here  the  road  trends  inland,  while  the 
river  makes  another  bend  to  the  north. 
I  had  proceeded  two  miles  when  it  be- 
gan raining  again  as  I  entered  a  small 
hamlet.  A  man  bid  me  enter  his  house, 
where  I  gladly  accepted  a  bed  on  a  layer 
of  straw  thrown  on  a  damp  floor. 

At  dark  a  friend  of  the  landlord  asked 


me  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  home,  a  half  mile 
oflF.  After  we  got  there  he  began  serv- 
ing some  beastly  smoked  meat,  probably 
of  a  dog  or  cat.  I  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self that  I  was  lucky  not  to  run  foul  of 
the  dead  rat  that  the  small  boy  of 
America  regards  as  the  Chinese  staple  . 
food.  My  host  swallowed  six  tiny  cups 
of  rice  wine.  Its  effect  was  magical. 
We  had  barely  left  his  house  to  return 
over  the  sticky  road  when  he  fell  head- 
long into  the  mud,  clutching  and  drag- 
ging down  one  or  two  friends  in  his  fall. 
The  lantern  was  extinguished,  and  the 
accident  caused  the  most  hearty  laugh 
I  had  enjoyed  so  far  in  China. 

Of  course  we  took  him  back  to  his 
house.  While  I  slept  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  natives  amused  themselves  by 
gambling,  and  I  was  frequently  aroused 
by  loud  disputes  during  the  night.  At 
last,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  stopped.  Rain  fell  all  the  next  day 
without  interruption.  The  people,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  came  to  the 
inn,  and  added  to  my  misery.  There 
they  stood,  open-mouthed  in  front  of  me, 
wondering  no  doubt  if  I  had  dropped 
from  the  skies  into  their  country.  Then 
they  would  begin  their  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, examining  my  clothes  and  my  skin, 
until  my  patience  was  about  worn  out. 
To  all  my  expostulations  they  merely 
answered  that  they  "  wanted  to  see." 

The  following  day  the  rain  ceased  and 
I  determined  to  get  away.  I  hired  two 
coolies  to  carry  the  wheel  through  the 
mud.  We  haci  nearly  reached  the  ham- 
let I  had  visited  two  nights  before, 
when  everybody  turned  out.  The  gang 
insisted  that  I  should  ride,  although  the 
wheel  was  tied  on  a  pole  and  the  path 
was  in  a  fearfully  muddy  state.  They 
stopped  the  coolies,  pushed  them  away, 
and  began  to  throw  dirt.  By  facing 
them  and  looking  as  wicked  as  possible 
I  managed  to  stop  the  throwing  and 
their  interference  generally.  After  this 
we  were  not  molested. 

The  next  town  was  Shiendatsin,  on 
the  Han  River.  The  main  street  of  this 
town  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  alley- 
way found  in  any  large  city  of  Anierica. 
Wheelbarrows  on  the  road  had  wooden 
disk  wheels.  The  next  town  was  Yuen- 
chakio,  which  was  quite  as  filthy. 

We  continued  over  the  level  country 

to  the"  hamlet  of  Wukatsa,  where  we 

stopped  at  a  straw  Chinese  inn.     The 

coolies  were  nearly  tired  out  by  their 
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twenty-one  miles  in  the  slippery  mud. 
Near  this  small  hamlet  I  was  beset  by 
a  very  vicious  dog.  I  carried  a  string  of 
brass  cash  across  my  shoulder  and  I 
thought  it  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  a  relative  ot  the 
thousand  miserable  curs  which  had  an- 
noyed me  all  through  China,  where,  in 
spite  of  poverty  and  famine — or  perhaps 
as  a  preventive  against  it — nearly  every 
family  has  one  or  two  half -starved  curs. 
I  swung  the  string  of  brass  cash  in  the 
air,  and  landed  on  the  luckless  dog.  I 
hit  him  a  solid  blow,  but  the  string 
parted  and  five  hundred  cash  pieces  flew 
all  over  the  path  to  the  delight  of  the 
natives  following. 

The  next  morning  the  coolies  carried 
the  bicycle  but  a  short  distance  when 
their  shoulders,  which  had  grown  tender 
from  lack  of  work  during  the  New 
Year's  celebration,  became  sore.  The 
mud  was  beaten  down  in  a  narrow  path, 
so  I  rolled  the  bicycle  along  to  the  town 
of  Shagapado.  The  crowds  became 
more  and  more  insultine,  but  I  held  my 
temper  and  trundled  the  wheel  along 
the  dike  path,  the  coolies  following  with 
some  baggage  and  the  pole.  At  San- 
iutan  ana  Mochisang  the  crowd  threw 
mud  and  stones  ;  some  flew  wide  of  my 
head,  but  others  struck  me,  though  with 
little  force.  A  half  brick  struck  the 
machine  with  a  rattle.  This  I  picked 
up  and  carried  threateningly,  whereat 
the  crowd  grew  cautious.  We  reached 
Suishaching  while  a  field  show  was  in 
progress.  My  appearance  with  such  a 
strange  vehicle  attracted  the  mob  at 
once  and  I  was  hustled  about  without 
ceremony.  The  jam  was  so  dense  that 
I  once  thought  that  the  wheel  would  go 
to  pieces,  but  when  matters  were  reach- 
ing a  crisis  an  old  Chinaman  appeared 
rattling  some  heavy  chains  which  he 
swung  about  in  such  a  reckless  fashion 
that  the  crowd  gave  way.  As  the  peo- 
ple evidenced  considerable  respect  for 
him  I  concluded  that  he  was  an  officer. 
At  the  inn  he  kept  out  the  crowd.  The 
coolies  had  all  this  time  done  what  they 
could  to  preserve  peace,  but  standing  on 
the  outside  of  the  crowd  they  were  little 
more  than  useless. 

That  night  while  the  three  of  us  were 
laying  head  to  foot  on  a  straw  cot  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  a  heavy  rain 
beat  down  on  the  tile  roof  within  two 
feet  of  my  face.  Sometimes  the  coolie 
whose  head  was  beside  my  feet  would 


let  his  feet  escape  out  of  his  ifukai 
and  drop  them  over  on  my  face.  1  was 
kept  continually  pushing  them  over  to 
his  side.  The  crowd  was  on  hand  early 
next  morning.  Nothing  satisfied  them 
until  I  appeared  and  put  myself  on  ex- 
hibition in  front  of  the  inn  and  ate  my 
breakfast  in  the  street  in  full  view. 

I  could  not  roll  the  wheel  over  the 
sticky  mud  when  we  started,  so  the 
coolies  carried  it  eight  miles  to  Tsien- 
kiang.  Thank  heaven,  the  town  was 
deserted.  About  a  mile  off  on  the  level 
plain  I  could  see  two  stages  erected. 
Thousands  of  Chinese  were  massed 
there,  apparently  looking  at  some  per- 
formance. People  were  still  flocking 
from  all  directions,  and  beggars  were 
numerous.  One  crippled  wretch  was 
pleading  loudly  on  the  roadside,  and  as 
regular  as  a  pendulum  struck  his  fore- 
head on  the  ground  with  a  sickening 
sound.  He  had,  however,  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  tie  a  heavy  pad  on  his  fore- 
head especially  for  this  purpose.  Here 
the  path  became  sandy,  so  I  helped  the 
coolies  by  leading  the  wheel  again. 

From  Maechatse  to  Chogachee  the 
path  was  in  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  canal, 
A  narrow  dike  then  led  to  Howchakio^ 
which  we  reached  by  sundown,  having 
walked  twenty-six  miles  that  day.  The 
crowd  here  again  became  wild  with  ex- 
citement, and  was  with  difficulty  kept 
from  overrunning  the  inn.  Shashe,  a 
large  Chinese  trading  city  of  a  million 
inhabitants,  was  about  thirty -three 
miles  away.  It  had  a  telegraph  office, 
and  as  I  carried  a  general  letter  of  in« 
troduction  from  the  Shanghai  office  I 
was  sure  of  a  day's  rest  there. 

We  started  at  half  past  six  in  the 
morning  to  elude  the  natives,  and  trav- 
ersed a  dike  which  was  partly  ridable 
to  Yachemiow.  Then  followed  a  most 
miserable  cut  up  a  rough  path  leading 
to  Bieixhue,  a  suburb  of  Shashe.  The 
country  was  very  low,  and  many  places 
were  submerged  by  the  recent  rains. 
The  two  coolies  were  completely  played 
out  by  their  four  days'  tramp,  and  one 
of  them  barely  staggered  along.  They 
seemed  to  marvel  at  my  ability  to  walk 
along  over  a  rough  path  at  a  three-mile 
gait,  and  that  with  both  hands  engaged 
holding  the  wheel.  However,  a  coolie 
who  subsists  on  rice  and  greens  can  en- 
dure but  little  hardship. 

On  the  narrow  and  sloppy  street  near 

Bieixhue  the  owners  of    scores  of  idle  > 
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sampans  came  tearing  and  yelling  like 
so  many  fiends  incarnate.'  Some  were 
half  drunk.  One  vaulted  on  my  pack  on 
the  back  of  the  machine,  mistaking  it  for 
the  saddle,  which  caused  the  front  wheel 
to  rear  high  in  the  air.  Twice  my  cap 
was  pulled  from  my  head  and  thrown  on 
the  ground,  my  hair  was  pulled — luckily 
it  was  short  at  the  time — and  missiles 
flew  about.  The  mob 
hemmed  me  in  just  as 
I  reached  the  end  of 
the  town.  There  I  was 
surrounded  by  excited 
and  malicious  men  who 
turned  their  attention  to 
my  baggage.  My  coolies 
were  helpless  on  the 
outside  of  the  crowd. 
Things  were  beginning 
to*  reach  a  dangerous 
point  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  lurched  both  ways 
and  roared  at  them  in 
a  fearful  manner  as 
though  I  had  gone 
mad.  The  ruse  worked, 
and  they  stood  speech- 
less while  I  walked 
away.  The  small  boys 
followed,  throwing  mud 
and  stones.  I  chased  the  young  rascals 
away,  and,  much  relieved,  started  over 
the  stone  road  for  the  city 

When  I  reached  the  crowded  streets 
yells  and  cries  of  "  foreign  devil ! "  rent 
the  air,  a  fearful  crowd  followed,  the 
wheel  was  pushed  this  way  and  that  and 
old,  dirty,  worn-out  sandals  and  missiles 
began  hailing  about  me,  striking  my 
coolies  and  myself  over  and  over  again. 
Still  I  only  walked  briskly  along,  for 
the  fierce  expressions  of  the  crowd  no 
longer  frightened  me.  When  we  passed 
through  a  wooden  gate  the  coolies 
shut  it  after  them.  This  played  it  on 
our  pursuers  very  neatly,  for  the  push- 
ing of  the  cro.wd  in  the  rear  kept  it 
closed.  But  another  crowd  soon  gath- 
ered, and  just  when  things  were  getting 
too  interesting  I  reached  the  telegraph 
office  and  dragged  the  machine  in. 
There  I  was,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  anti-foreign  districts  along  the 
Yangtsi  River,  and  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  Hunan,  the  most  dangerous 
province  in  China. 

The  people  and  officials  of  Hunan  de- 
fy the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  give 
entrance  to  foreigners  or  missionaries. 


AN   AMIABLE  CITIZEN. 


Of  the  entire  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  no 
missionary  stations.  The  poles  and  lines 
of  the  telegraph  company  have  been 
pulled  down  and  cut  to  pieces,  although 
the  Government  has  made  a  most  strin- 
gent law  protecting  them.  Any  person 
caught  tampering  with  the  wire  receives 
but  one  punishment, — a  sweep  of  the 
broad  hand-sword;  but 
even  this  does  not  deter 
the  enterprising  scoun- 
drels. Many  boats  and 
people  of  Hunan  are  in 
the  city  of  Shashe,  and, 
in  fact,  are  spread  pretty 
well  through  the  west- 
ern Hupeh  province, 
where  I  now  was.  These 
Hunan  savages  influ- 
ence the  natives  of  Hu- 
peh in  their  dislike  to 
foreigners. 

My  aluminium  tripod 
was  again  stolen,  and  in 
spite  of  a  reward  prom- 
ised to  the  coolies  if 
they  could  recover  it  I 
shall  probably  never  see 
it  again.  Many  of  the' 
women  now  appeared 
who  had  ordinary  feet.  The  Chinese 
clerk  informed  me  that  they  were 
Tartars  of  Mongolia  and  Manchusia. 
The  difference  it  makes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  woman  is  surprising.  The 
few  Mexican  silver  dollars  I  had  over 
from  Hankow  I  managed  to  dispose  of 
along  the  Han  River  and  at  Shashe  at 
five  and  ten  per  cent,  discount. 

I  was  now  only  eighty-six  miles  over- 
land from  Ichang,  another  port  open  to 
foreign  trade,  but  the  Chinese  clerk 
told  me  that  it  was  the  most  dangerous 
stretch  in  the  Yangtsi  Valley,  and  anx- 
iously advised  me  to  proceed  by  river  at 
least  to  Ichang.  But  I  had  traveled  too 
far  overland  m  Chi^a  to  shrink  from 
any  seeming  danger.  I  tried  to  hire 
coolies  to  accompany  me,  but  even  they 
refused  to  go  through  with  a  foreigner. 
They  were  actually  in  fear  of  their  lives. 
The  telegraph  operator  finally  insisted 
that  I  should  have  a  Chinese  shinping 
or  soldier  to  accompany  me.  His  name 
was  Cheng  Hong  Yuen,  and  after  a  day's 
rest  at  the  telegraph  office  he  led  me 
through  the  streets  of  Shashe,  on  the 
main  road  leading  to  Kingchow,  five 
miles  northwest.  The  road  was  partiallvt 
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paved,  and  passed  through  miles  of 
Chinese  unmarked  grave  mounds.  The 
mounds  have  the  appearance  of  ant-hills, 
and  are  from  three  to  five  feet  high. 
Cheng  followed  on  a  run  far  in  the  rear 
until  I  reached  the  walls  of  Kingchow, 
a  large  Tartar-Chinese  city. 

The  road  kept  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall  to  the  west  gate  entrance,  where 
there  is  quite  a  Chinese  suburb.  I  was 
not  molested  here,  and  as  I  had  a  paved 
road  to  wheel  on  I  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  I  called  out  to  a  Chinese  ahead 
to  step  aside.  H  e  t u  rn* 
ed  round,  j  11  m  p  i  n  \i 
this  w^ay  and  that,  and 
finally  succeeded  i  n 
getting  in  front  of  the 
wheel  just  as  I  was 
going  to  pass  h  i  in , 
Both  of  us  fell  into  an 
irrigating   ditch, 


the  street  was  packed  with  at  least  five 
hundred  excited  natives.  To  the  end  of 
the  village  they  came  running  and 
jumping  after  me,  yelling  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  Somebody  yelled  Tae  I 
"  Kill  him."  Half  bricks  and  stones  flew 
round  me,  whereupon  I  started  away  at 
a  fast  pace  and  eluded  them.  One 
fierce  carrying  coolie  farther  on  made 
a  murderous  lunge  at  me  with  his  pole 
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water  up  to  our  knees.  The  man  was 
terrified,  apparently  thinking  that  I 
would  take  satisfaction  out  or  him.  I 
continued  on  over  the  road,  which  was 
fairly  good  and  from  three  to  ten  feet 
wide,  to  Lachabatsu.  Cheng  was  far 
behind.  The  village  seemed  deserted, 
and  I  slowly  wheeled  through  the  nar- 
row, filthy  street.  I  was  discovered  by 
a  man  in  a  shop  who  immediately  raised 
a  cry.     Everybody  crowded  out,  until 


as  I  passed,    but    underestimated   the 
distance  and  missed  me. 

Before  entering  the  next  small  town, 
Mioweichow,  I  waited  for  Cheng,  the 
soldier,  to  arrive.  Together  we  walked 
through  the  streets,  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous rabble.  One  inn  refused  to 
sell  us  a  meal.  Cheng  motioned  me  to 
leave  the  town.  The  crowd  grew  so 
large  that  I  had  to  struggle  step  by 
step  to  reach   theL^.j^^j^y  ^lepgi^jc 
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helpless  on  the  outside  of  the  mob,  and 
could  not  get  near  me.  The  people 
commanded  me  to  mount,  but  no  sooner 
had  I  started  than  a  man  kicked  the 
front  wheel,  and  I  was  thrown  headlong 
on  the  road.  Again  I  tried  to  ride  and 
was  thrown.  The  third  time  I  made  a 
running  mount,  and  succeeded  in  dart- 
ing away. 

The  country  was  perfectly  level  over 
a  broad  plain  along  the  Yangtsi  Kiang. 
Hundreds  of  laborers  were  working  in 
the  fields  with  rude  hoes  and  rakes. 
Some  were  hauling  a  few  handfuls  of 
manure  to  the  fields  on  heavy  wooden 
wheelbarrows.  I  waited  on  Cheng  about 
two  miles  west  of  Mioweichow,  and  soon 
a  crowd  of  fierce-looking  farmers  were 
about  me.  One  young  rascal  bared  his 
arms  and  breast  and  wished  me  to  fight. 
I  only  smiled  at  his  aspiration  for  pugil- 
istic honors,  which  irritated  him  all  the 
more.  Some  of  his  companions  grew 
anxious  to  fight  a  foreigner  also,  and 
commenced  to  push  their  hoes  and  rakes 
into  the  wheel.  Cheng  arrived,  but  they 
had  no  respect  whatever  for  his  orange, 
red-bordered  coat.  The  crowd  kept  in- 
creasing, so  I  mounted,  but  was  thrown 
off  twice,  the  soldier  being  helpless  to 
keep  them  away  from  me.  Here  I  took 
matters  in  my  own  hands  and  charged 
the  mob  with  my  drawn  revolver.  I 
fired  four  shots  into  the  air.  This 
scattered  them  only  a  short  distance, 
but  enough  to  allow  me  to  leap  on  the 
machine  and  fly  at  a  breakneck  speed 
along  the  level  road.  Then  immediate- 
ly rose  the  murderous  yell  of  Ta-tae ! 
which  means  "  Strike  !  Kill !"  The  cry 
could  be  heard  a  mile  over  the  flat  val- 
ley, and  men  came  running  toward  the 
road  from  the  fields  on  both  sides,  taking 
up  the  cry,  until  it  traveled  far  ahead. 

For  a  mile  I  raced  along,  running  the 
gauntlet.  A  narrow  single  stone  bridge 
over  an  irrigating  ditch  suddenly  ap- 
peared ;  it  was  too  late  to  slack  up  my 
speed,  my  wheel  missed  the  bridge  and 
went  over  into  the  water.  I  wrenched 
it  out  as  if  it  were  a  feather,  and  was  off 
again.  Three  men  in  succession  suc- 
ceeded in  heading  me  off.  I  drove  the 
wheel  direct  for  them,  which  caused 
them  to  jump  aside.  Then  I  ducked 
two  deadly  blows  of  the  hoes  and  rakes 
which  were  aimed  at  me  as  I  flew  by. 

But  the  cry  of  Strike!  Kill!  traveled 
faster  and  faster.  Men  were  running 
by  the  score  from  all  sides,  and  I  saw 


that  I  should  soon  be  hemmed  in.  I 
had  left  the  first  crowd  over  a  mile  be- 
hind, yet,  though  the  Chinese  then  run- 
ning toward  me  knew  not  the  trouble, 
their  superstition,  together  with  the 
murderous  cry  they  heard  and  the  sight 
of  me  walking  in  the  air  astride  of  a  glit- 
tering contrivance,  was  more  than  they 
could  stand.  Thejr  no  doubt  mistook 
me  for  an  evil  spirit  that  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed for  the  safety  of  their  land. 

A  high  dike  loomed  up  immediately 
ahead,  on  which  over  a  hundred  Chinese 
were  gathered  with  their  hoes  and  rakes 
to  head  me  off.  My  chance  of  flight 
was  now  hopeless,  so  I  dismounted,  and 
walked  forward  to  meet  my  fate.  With 
a  diabolical  cry  of  triumph  the  crowd 
charged  down  off  the  dike,  while  the 
pursuers  from  the  rear  and  sides  closed 
in  on  me.  With  uplifted  hoes  and  rakes 
the  two  or  three  hundred  men  sur- 
rounded me.  The  wheel  was  thrown 
on  the  ground.  One  ferocious  old  man 
made  a  murderous  blow  for  my  head.  I 
moved  just  in  time  to  make  the  handle 
glance  from  the  side  of  my  head  to  my 
shoulder.  I  lost  a  part  of  my  ear,  but 
my  skull  was  whole.  Others  struck  my 
knapsack,  breaking  the  ground  glass  and 
damaging  the  clockwork  and  case  of  my 
camera.  The  rim  of  my  front  wheel 
was  badly  kinked,  the  spokes  were 
raked,  some  in  the  rear  wheel  were 
broken  and  twisted,  and  the  old  can- 
teen was  battered  in.  The  machine  was 
dragged  about,  and  my  earthly  career 
seemed  about  to  end.  It  was  useless  to 
draw  my  revolver  or  knife  in  such  a 
crowd.  I  could  see  during  the  scrim- 
mage that  many  of  the  better  class  of 
people  stood  by  open-mouthed,  not  un- 
derstanding the  cause  of  the  attack. 
The  entire  rumpus  was  all  the  work  of 
a  few  seconds.  Not  once  did  I  show 
fear  to  the  cowardly  wretches,  but  kept 
gesticulating  for  them  to  keep  quiet, 
and  telling  them  in  Chinese  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  foreign  vehicle. 
Some  of  the  more  peaceful  ones  soon 
saw  I  meant  no  harm  and  actually  sided 
with  me  and  quieted  the  others.  They 
induced  the  crowd,  after  a  long  parley, 
to  give  me  the  wheel  back  again,  and 
allowed  me  to  cross  over  the  high  dike 
and  proceed  on  my  way. 

I  wheeled  on  a  mile  further,  the  wheel 

wabbling  in  an  alarming  manner.    At  a 

hamlet  near  Whangchato   the    people 

seemed  pleasant,  and  I  decided  to  waitT^ 
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for  the  soldier.  It  became  apparent  to 
me  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  follow 
a  plan  which  I  had  been  thinking  of 
adopting  since  I  left  Lachabatsu.  It 
was  to  travel  by  what  was  known  in 
America  in  the  old  negro  slave  days  as 
the  "imderground  system,"  by  which 
slaves  were  spirited  through  the  United 
States  to  Canada. 

Cheng  arrived  at  last,  torn,  bruised  and 
with  a  woe-begone  look.  After  I  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  the  first  crowd  they 
had  vented  their  wrath  on  the  soldier. 
He  was  jerked  to  the  ground  by  his 
cue,  pelted  on  the  back,  stoned  and 
kicked  until  he  cleared  out.  Little 
cared  they  for  his  military  coat.  What 
was  he  more  than  an  ordinary  China- 
man !  He  drank  rice  wine,  smoked 
opium,  and  was  as  lousy  as  any  other 
coolie.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  soldiers 
of  China  are  not  respected,  when  the 
most  common  people  are  placed  in  the 
service.  I  called  Cheng  aside,  and  ex- 
plained that  I  had  decided  to  travel  over 
this  dangerous  stretch  to  Ichang  by 
night,  and  sleep  and  rest  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  in  the  day-time.  He  was 
well  pleased  with  the  plan,  and 
purchased  some  red  wax  tapers, 
which  burn  from  one  to  two  hours, 
and  some  hard-boiled  eggs  to  carry 
along  to  appease  our  hunger  at 
night.  We  slept  until  three  o'clock 
next  morning,  by  which  time  all 
was  quiet.  Cheng  hired  a  coolie  to 
carry  his  pukai  and  show  the  way, 
while  he  carried  a  lantern  and  I 
rolled  the  wheel  over  a  fair  road 
and  a  large  dike  along  the  Yangtsi 
to  Kiangchow,  nine  miles.  We 
met  several  other  midnight  travel- 
ers. It  was  daylight  when  we 
walked  through  the  sleeping  town. 
Only  a  few  drowsy  Chinamen  were 
astir.  We  continued  six  miles 
further  along  the  Yangtsi  to  a 
small  settlement  about  fifty-one 
miles  from  Ichang,  where  we  re- 
mained undisturbed  during  the 
day.  A  small  river  steamer  en 
route  to  Ichang  passed  close  by. 
I  shouted  with  delight  to  the  pilot 
and  crew  to  let  them  know  I  was 
still  alive,  and  they  answered  with 
their  whistle. 

It  rained  during  the  day,  mak- 
ing the  road  very  muddy.  I 
determined,  however,  to  push  on, 
and  instiucted  Cheng  to  hire  two 


coolies  to  carry  the  wheel.  We  started 
at  half  past  one  in  the  morning  over 
a  slippery  road.  Cheng  and  I  both 
carried  lanterns.  We  met  no  one 
this  night.  As  we  walked  through 
Tongshi  only  two  or  three  houses  were 
lit  up,  and  in  these  the  Chinese  were 
gambling  and  talking  in  loud  voices. 
We  reached  Kuwaningchow  after  day- 
light, and  had  an  early  breakfast.  The 
Chinese  were  getting  better  disposed. 
We  turned  inland  over  a  sparsely 
settled  country  to  the  low  hills  near 
Pamenshi,  twenty-four  miles  for  the 
morning. 

Ichang  was  about  twenty-seven  miles 
away,  -and  I  concluded  to  reach  there 
next  morning.  The  roads  were  very 
rough  and  hilly,  so  we  hired  two  more 
coolies  to  carry  the  wheel.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  walking 
up  the  long  hill  over  to  Whanglungsu 
settlement,  where  we  had  an  early  rice 
meal.  From  here  we  saw  ridge  after 
ridge  of  hills  and  mountains.  Some 
of  the  hills  contained  a  sprinkling  of 
short  pine  trees,  the  first  timber  of  any 
quantity  seen  since  leaving  Shanghai. 
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THE    APE    THAT    TALKED. 


BY    A.    J.     KENEALY. 


IHE  Firefly  ^2i^ 
at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of 
Colombo,  Cey- 
lon. Mr.  Gul- 
liver, the  chief 
mate,  asked 
me  to  spend  a 
few  days 
ashore  with  him  at  the  bungalow  of  a 
naturalist  friend  at  Kaduwella,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Kalany  River. 

Our  first  day  in  Kaduwella  was  spent 
in  admiring  the  grounds  of  our  host, 
whom  I  shall  call  the  Professor.  He 
entertained  us  with  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  fauna  of  Ceylon,  notably  of 
the  wandaru  monkeys,  which  he  de- 
clared were  wonderfully  intelligent  and 
possessed  a  language  of  their  own. 

There  has  long  been  a  tradition 
among  sailors  that  monkeys,  if  trapped 
when  young,  easily  pick  up  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  of  their  captors  and 
that  they  also  acquire  the  gift  of  speech. 
This,  however,  they  are  too  cunning  to 
exercise,  for  fear  that  their  masters 
will  compel  them  to  work.  John  Gulli- 
ver, chief  mate,  had  been  educated  in 
the  forecastle  and  believed  this  antique 
myth  implicitly. 

After  dinner  the  Professor  arranged 
for  a  shooting  expedition  in  the  jungle 
some  distance  from  his  bungalow.  He 
warned  us  to  turn  out  early  and  get  all 
possible  sport  before  the  sun  climbed 
too  high. 

Before  dawn  a  servant  awoke  us  and 
brought  in  coffee  and  toast.  Then  he 
conducted  us  to  a  cool  bath-room,  where 
we  plunged  into  a  monster  tank,  sup- 
plied from  an  artesian  well.  We  em- 
barked in  a  ghari  drawn  by  two  stout 
Australian  horses,  and  soon  reached  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  where  we  were 
joined  by  our  host's  native  shikarri,  a 
thoroughly  good  man.  He  had  started 
out  an  hour  before  us  with  an  ox-cart 
which  contained  guns,  ammunition  and 
all  necessaries  in  the  solid  and  fluid 
line. 

This  was  my  first  experience  with  a 
gun  in  a  tropical  forest.  Our  shikarri 
plunged  into  the  jungle  and  the  Profes- 
sor, Gulliver  and  I  followed.  It  was 
rather    hard    work     forcing    our    way 


through  the  dense  thicket  bound  to- 
gether with  curious  climbers  and 
creepers. 

The  jungle  was  too  near  the  haunts 
of  man  to  afford  good  big  game  shoot- 
ing, but  we  hoped  to  bag  some  of 
the  beautiful  birds.  Bright  green  par- 
rots fled  before  our  approach  with  shrill 
cries  of  alarm.  Large  black  monkeys 
hid  themselves  in  the  topmost  boughs 
of  tall  trees,  jabbering  and  growling  as 
they  climbed  aloft.  Flying  foxes  made 
long  flights  from  the  palm  trees,  whose 
sap  they  were  sucking.  We  shot  sev- 
eral of  these  queer  connecting  links  be- 
tween beasts  and  birds.  Their  heads 
are  like  those  of  English  foxes  in  form 
and  color,  and  their  wing  formation  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  bat.  They  feed 
on  fruit  and  do  much  damage  in  gar- 
dens. Their  flesh  is  sweet  and  whole- 
some. 

Only  the  natives  of. the  lowest  caste 
will  eat  them,  however.  Buddhists  will 
not  kill  the  elephants  that  play  havoc  in 
their  rice  fields,  or  the  flying  foxes  and 
monkeys  that  plunder  their  cocoa 
palms  and  their  banana  trees,  yet  they 
show  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  work  of  destruction  per- 
formed vicariously  by  European  sports- 
men. Along  the  coast  the  mandate  of 
Buddha  against  taking  the  life  of  any 
creature  has  such  force  that  nearly  all 
the  fishermen  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  in  order  to  pursue"  their 
calling  without  any  qualms  of  con- 
science. 

We  continued  shooting  until  the  sun 
became  too  oppressive  for  further  sp6rt, 
then  sought  our  base  of  supplies. 

Under  a  leafy  teak  tree  we  examined 
our  spoils  while  Ramsami  prepared 
tifiin,  an  earthen  chatty  of  highly  sea- 
soned peahen  curry,  another  of  rice,  cold 
fowl  and  ham,  and  some  stray  bottles  of 
claret  that  had  been  cooling  in  a  neigh- 
boring stream. 

While  we  were  puffing  away  at  our 
cigars,  Ramsami,  the  shikarri^  happened 
to  glance  upward.  His  keen  eye  detect- 
ed something  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  tree.  Clapping  the  chief  mate  on 
the  shoulder,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Dekho,  sahib  ;  wandaru  !  "  (**  Look, 
master  ;  a  monkey !  ")  ■r^  t 
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The  chief  mate,  Gulliver,  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  fired.  The  monkey  fell  to 
the  ground  dead — a  fine  specimen  of  the 
common  black  wandaru  of  Ceylon. 
Clasped  in  her  arms  was  a  tiny  baby 
monkey,  which  appeared  to  be  unhurt  by 
the  fall.  Ramsami  was  about  to  knock  the 
little  wretch  on  the  head,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  chief  mate,  who  said  he  would 
like  to  take  the  monkey  to  sea  and  rear 
him.  In  his  opinion  it  had  the  makings 
of  a  good  sailorman,  and  seemed  emi- 
nently adapted  for  certain  experiments 
he  intended  to  make. 

The  young  monkey  clung  tightly  to 
his  mother's  breast.  The  expression  in 
his  eyes  was  peculiarly  human.  It  was 
hard  work  to  tear  him  from  the  arms  of 
the  old  wandaru,  and  his  wailing  and 
whimpering  were  pitiful.  Finally  he 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  spare  cloth  and 
stowed  awajr  in  a  corner  of  the  ox  cart 
with  the  skm  of  his  mother.  The  ox 
cart  was  ordered  back  to  the  bungalow 
and  we  followed  soon  after  in  the  ghari. 

When  we  arrived  we  found  that  the 
tender  heart  of  our  hostess  had  been 
touched  at  the  sight  of  the  motherless 
ape,  which  was  reclining  in  a  bed  of 
soft  dried  grass  that  had  been  made  for 
him,  sucking  greedily  at  the  nozzle  of  a 
glass  feeding-bottle.  When  the  bottle 
was  empty  he  went  to  sleep. 

Our  hostess  reproached  Gulliver  for 
making  an  orphan  of  the  little  waif,  but 
the  chief  mate  protested  that  he  did  not 
know  the  old  monkey  was  a  mother. 
This  was  true  ;  but  Gulliver  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  was  delighted  with  his  capture, 
as  it  would  furnish  him  with  a  capital 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  his  peculiar  ideas  of  the  extraordi- 
nary intelligence  of  monkeys. 

We  passed  five  delightful  days  at  the 
bungalow,  then  set  out  for  Colombo,  tak- 
ing the  monkey  in  his  box  with  his  bottle 
filled  with  goats'  milk  and  a  further  sup- 
ply in  readiness.  He  looked  healthy, 
but,  strange  to  say,  whenever  the  chief 
mate  drew  near  an  expression  of  hor- 
ror flitted  across  his  face  and  he  shrank 
from  him  with  loathing.  I  always 
thought  that  the  monkey  knew  well 
that  Gulliver  had  murdered  his  mother. 

When  we  got  aboard  the  Firefly  the 
chief  mate  sent  a  quartermaster  for- 
ward for  a  young  cockney  boy  named 
Bill  Scudder.  The  chief  mate  had  some 
old-fashioned  notions  about  the  training 
of  boys  as  well  as  concerning  the  de- 


velopment of  the  mind  of  the  monkey. 
He  was  a  stern  man,  with  a  very  deter- 
mined disposition.  If  cheerfully  obeyed 
he  would  behave  pretty  well,  but  woe 
unto  the  disobedient  or  mutinous  sailor. 
When  Bill  Scudder  came  aboard  our 
ship  he  was  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  wagon 
load  of  monkeys.  Fresh  from  the  gut- 
ters of  Ratcliffe  Highway,  he  had  a  rich 
vocabulary  that  a  costermonger  might 
well  covet  He  was  stunted  by  hard- 
ships and  his  soul  was  steeped  in  sin. 
After  he  had  been  well  scrubbed  fore 
and  aft  with  sand  and  canvas,  his 
hair  was  cropped  and  his  other  physical 
needs  attended  to  with  no  gentle  hand. 
Then  he  went  through  a  course  of  moral 
culture,  the  chief  mate  acting  as  a  sort 
of  marine  Mentor  to  this  Telemachus  of 
the  slums.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
both  teacher  and  student  to  state  that 
Gulliver's  methods  were  efficacious. 
The  devil  was  driven  out  of  the  soul  of 
the  boy.  Bill,  by  repeated  applications  of 
the  rope's  end,  and  in  the  space  of  nine- 
ty-five days  he  became  a  moderately 
aecent  young  mariner. 

At  the  beck  of  the  quartermaster  the 
boy  came  shuffling  aft  to  the  gangway. 
He  touched  his  cap  to  the  chief  mate 
and  came  sharply  to  the  attitude  of  at- 
tention. 

"  Scudder,"  said  the  chief  mate  sternly, 
"  I  have  brought  you  a  little  baby 
brother  aboard.  His  name  is  Beppo, 
Take  him  forward  with  you  and  put 
him  to  sleep  in  your  bunk.  The  stew- 
ard will  give  you  some  condensed  milk 
and  show  you  how  to  prepare  it  for 
him.  And  mind  you,  Scudder,"  he 
added,  in  tones  stijl  more  menacing^ 
"  if  that  baby  falls  sick  I  will  keelhaul 
you  ;  if  he  dies  on  your  hands  I  will 
hang  you  to  the  main  yardarm  for  wil- 
ful murder.  I  intend  to  educate  that 
infant  when  he  grows  up  and  make  a 
man  out  of  him,  as  I  did  out  of  you." 

The  boy  took  hold  of  his  "  baby 
brother  "  in  fear  and  trembling,  hurried 
to  the  forecastle,  and  placing  his  burden 
in  his  bunk  sat  on  the  edge  of  it  and 
loudly  blubbered. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  gharstly  beast  takes 
me  fur  a  bloomin'  horgan  grinder  fur 
ter  give  me  that  there  blarsted  monkey 
ter  look  arter.  Vy  cam't  he  leave  a 
poor  cove  alone  ? "  # 

But  in  a  few  days  the  boy  became  rec- 
onciled to  his  charge.  The  helpless 
little  creature  soon^^^y^i^^^^,©^^^ 
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afifection  for  his  nurse  that  the  stray 
black  sheep  from  the  London  slums  ac- 
tually learned  to  love  it.  Bill  Scudder 
had  run  away  from  the  "  workus  "  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  his  only  home  was 
the  street.  Chivied  by  the  police  in 
Ratcliffe  Highway,  kicked  and  cuffed 
by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Firefly^ 
he  could  not  afford  to  despise  demon- 
strations of  regard  and  affection  even  in 
an  ape. 

Thanks  to  Bill,  Beppo  got  plenty  of 
milk,  and  when  he  cut  his  teeth  and  was 
weaned  from  his  bottle  he  was  provided 
with  lots  of  wholesome  food.  When 
the  bazaar-boat  came  alongside  in  the 
morning  with  golden  bananas,  juicy 
mangoes,  green  and  yellow  oranges, 
large  loaves  of  bread,  huge  baskets  of 
eggs  and  jars  of  candied  bale  fruit — Bill 
would  not  hesitate  to  peculate  for  his 
pet  The  boy  was  remarkable  for  nim- 
ble sleight-of-hand,  and  samples  of  all 
comestibles  found  their  way  to  the  fore- 
castle and  eventually  into  the  interiors 
of  himself  and  his  *'baby  brother." 

I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  Beppo, 
as  he  grew  older,  became  an  accom- 
plished thief  and  the  bumboatman  suf- 
fered severely.  He  would  pounce  upon 
a  bunch  of  bananas,  and  climbing  the 
rigging  out  of  reach  of  his  pursuer,  eat 
them  with  many  jeers  and  gesticulations 
at  the  lawful  owner.  He  was  allowed 
the  run  of  the  ship  and  was  a  general 
favorite  with  all  hands,  with  one  notable 
exception. 

The  only  man  on  board  the  Firefly 
with  whom  he  declined  to  establish 
friendly  relations  was  John  Gulliver, 
the  chief  mate.  When  tne  monkey  saw 
him  approach  he  would  shrink  from  him 
with  loathing  and  horror.  Behind  his 
back  he  would  jabber  threateningly  and 
clench  his  hairy  fists  and  shake  them  in 
passionate  rage.  Regularly  twice  a 
week  the  boy  Bill  would  take  Beppo  to 
the  chief  mate's  cabin  and  leave  him 
there  for  half  an  hour  alone  with  his 
persecutor.  I  say  persecutor  advisedly, 
for,  though  I  never  saw  Gulliver  pun- 
ish the  monkey,  I  could  judge  from  the 
dejected  and  scared  expression  on 
Beppo's  countenance  on  emerging  from 
the  cabin  after  the  stance  was  over. 

The  chief  mate  was  always  reserved 

•  and  reticent  concerning  the  meaning  of 

the  monkey's  compulsory  visits  to  his 

stateroom.     He  admitted,  however,  that 

he   was    conducting    certain    scientific 


experiments  which,  if  successful,  he 
thought  would  throw  much  light  on  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution. 

After  our  cargo  had  been  discharged 
at  Colombo  we  took  in  ballast  and  sailed 
for  Madras,  where  we  filled  the  lower 
hold  with  joggery — a  kind  of  coarse  un- 
refined sugar  of  native  manufacture. 
Beppo  was  particularly  fond  of  this, 
and  he  used  to  cut  open  the  gunny 
bags  in  which  it  was  packed  with  his 
clasp  knife  (which  he  wore  made  fast 
round  his  neck  with  a  lanyard)  in  quite 
an  ingenious  and  human  manner.  He 
would  extract  large  handfuls  of  the 
reeking,  glutinous  stuff  and  then  hide 
himself  away  and  gorge. 

Beppo  was  very  fond  of  rice  and 
curr>'.  While  at  anchor  in  Madras  roads 
we  had  a  gang  of  coolies  aboard  to  as- 
sist in  stowing  the  cargo.  These  gangs 
are  always  accompanied  by  a  native 
cook,  or  bandaddi^  who  prepared  their 
savory  meal  of  rice  and  curry  after  the 
following  fashion  : — First,  he  kindled  a 
wood  fire  in  a  large  tub  half  full  of  sand. 
On  this  he  placed  an  enormous  earthen- 
ware vase,  or  chatty^  full  of  water.  When 
this  boiled  he  put  in  the  rice,  which  he 
cooked  to  perfection — every  grain  soft 
and  separate.  Then  in  another  and 
smaller  chatty  he  put  half  a  pint  of  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  a  number  of  onions  sliced 
thin  and  a  few  cloves  of  garlic.  When 
these  were  fried  brown  he  added  fish  or 
mutton,  tamarinds,  green  cocoanut, 
green  peppers,  curry  powder  and  a 
quantity  of  spices.  At  dinner  time  each 
coolie  would  go  to  him  with  a  large  deep 
brazen  plate.  This  the  bandaddi  would 
heap  with  rice  ladled  out  with  a  spoon 
made  of  half  a  cocoanut  shell  fixed  to  a 
handle  of  bamboo.  On  the  top  of  the 
rice  he  poured  a  small  ladleful  of  the 
curry,  which  the  coolie  mixed  with  the 
rice  and  ate  with  his  fingers.  The 
monkey  used  to  take  his  own  little  tin 
plate  to  the  bandaddi  and  would  give 
him  no  peace  until  it  was  filled.  If  it 
was  not  given  him  he  would  wait  till 
the  cook's  back  was  turned  and  then 
help  himself,  and  eat  the  spicy  com- 
pound (no  matter  how  fiery)  with  his 
fingers  just  as  he  saw  the  coolies  doing. 
He  was  an  accomplished  mimic  and 
could  use  a  knife  and  fork  with  dex- 
terity. 

We  touched  at  other  ports  along  the 
coast  to  complete  our  cargo  ;  taking  in^ 
horns    and    deer    skinj,2^t3y  Q3(^|^^[e 
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cotton-seed  at  Vizagapatam  and  myro- 
balums  at  Bimlipatam,  from  which  port 
we  set  sail  for  London  after  being  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  quite  six  months. 
By  this  time  Beppo  was  full  grown  and 
the  cutest  little  chap  you  ever  saw, 
manifesting  extraordmary  sagacity. 

We  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak, 
Beppo  sitting  on  top  of  the  capstan  on 
the  topgallant  forecastle  and  watching 
the  sailors  heaving  away  at  the  windlass. 

One  of  the  brazen-lunged  sailors 
struck  up  that  rattling  old  chanty, 
**  Hurrah,  my  lads,  we're  homeward 
bound."  The  lusty  chorus  was  roared 
out  until  it  re-echoed  from  ship  to 
shore. 

The  chief  mate  stood  by  the 
knightheads  superintending  operations. 
**  Heave  away,  my  hearties  !  Break  the 
hook  out  of  the  mud  and  give  the  girls 
in  Ratcliffe  Highway  a  chance  to  tail 
on  to  the  towrope !  Now,  my  lads, 
give  it  mouth  ! " 

Then  catching  sight  of  the  monkey 
he  stepped  up  to  the  capstan,  and  said, 
"  Why  the  devil  don't  you  join  in  the 
chorus,  too,  you  blue-nosed  imp  of 
Satan  ?  You  know  you  can  sing  if  you 
like.  I'll  either  make  you  talk  or  kill 
you  before  we  reach  the  Thames." 

The  monkey  trembled,  leaped  ofif  the 
forecastle  and  sprang  up  the  forerig- 
ging,  taking  refuge  in  the  top.  He 
seemed  to  understand  the  import  of  the 
chief  mate's  threat. 

We  had  fine  weather  until  we  reached 
Cape  Aqulhas,  when  it  came  on  to 
blow  a  hurricane  from  the  west.  There 
is  a  strong  easterly  current  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  wind  be- 
ing from  opposite  directions  caused  a 
wicked  sea  to  rise.  The  Firefly  was 
reduced  to  three  lower  topsails,  foresail 
and  foretopmast  staysail.  While  furl- 
ing the  upper  maintopsail  one  of  the 
sailors  fell  from  aloft  and  was  severely 
injured  internally.  The  captain  decided 
to  put  into  Cape  Town  and  land  the 
sailor  so  as  to  give  him  a  fighting 
chance  for  his  life  in  the  hospital.  The 
gale  lasted  sixty  hours  and  then  shifted 
to  the  eastward  and  moderated.  The 
fine  old  ship  had  behaved  splendidly, 
riding  out  the  storm  like  a  duck,  with 
her  head  off  shore  and,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  current,  making  precious 
little  leeway. 

This  was  the  first  gale  of  wind  the 
monkey    had    ever    seen,  and  he   was 


scared  almost  out  of  his  wits.  He  was 
on  deck  when  the  gale  began  and  re- 
mained there  for  a  little  while,  watch- 
ing the  sea  rise.  The  ship  plunged  her 
bows  right  into  the  crest  of  a  towering 
wave,  shipping  a  quantity  of  green 
water  and  drenching  poor  Beppo  with 
spray.  He  flew  in  a  fright  into  the 
forecastle  and  coiled  himself  snugly 
away  in  boy  Bill's  bunk,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  gale  abated.  You  see 
that  monkey  had  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  "  horse  sense,"  and  he 
realized  that  the  deck  was  no  place  for 
him  while  it  was  blowing  great  guns 
and  the  ship  burying  her  bowsprit 
every  minute  or  two.  The  only  ben- 
efit Beppo  derived  from  the  storm  was 
his  immunity  from  those  mysterious 
visits  to  the  chief  mate's  cabin  which 
had  been  paid  regularly  on  the  home- 
ward passage  as  long  as  the  fine  weather 
lasted. 

When  we  got  that  fair  wind  we  piled 
the  muslin  on  her  and  kept  her  pile- 
driving  against  the  steep  head  sea.  The 
skipper  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  and 
he  cracked  on  sail  like  the  very  devil, 
carrying  a  mainskysail  while  other 
ships  which  we  overtook  and  passed 
didn't  dare  to  set  a  maintop  gallant. 
We  hauled  up  the  cable  from  the  chain 
lockers,  got  the  anchors  over  the  bows 
and  saw  everything  clear  for  bringing 
up. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning 
when  we  entered  Table  Bay.  The 
wind  was  from  the  southeast,  and  the 
lofty  summits  of  Table  Mountain  were 
covered  with  a  snowy  cloth  of  mist. 
We  had  clewed  up  all  the  light  sails  and 
were  approaching  the  anchorage  ofif 
Cape  Town  under  three  upper  topsails 
and  foretopmast  staysail. 

The  chief  mate  was  forward  seeing 
that  the  ground  tackle  was  all  clear. 
He  went  into  the  forecastle. 

"  Boy  Bill !"  he  shouted, "  bring  Beppo 
here." 

Boy  Bill  obeyed,  as  in  duty  bound, 
and  the  reluctant  monkey  was  taken  to 
his  tormentor,  who  lashed  him  to  the 
chain  cable  with  a  reef  earring  about 
eight  feet  abaft  the  hawsepipes. 

"  Beppo,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
keep  my  word  to  you.  Nothing  but  the 
fear  of  being  forced  to  work  prevents 
monkeys  from  talking.  Now  you  have 
about  five  minutes  to  make  up  your 
mind.     Ifyou  havcL^^^j^Kgg^j^^ 
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time  the  order  is  given  to  let  go  the 
anchor  you  shall  go  down  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  way  of  the  hawse- 
pipe.     Your  fate  is  in  your  own  hands." 

Not  a  word  did  the  monkey  utter. 
He  looked  appealingly  at  the  chief  mate 
and  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
He  seemed  to  gather  from  the  expres- 
sion on  that  gentleman's  face  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  him  unless  he  obeyed. 
He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  a  determined  look  came 
into  his  face  which  meant  anything 
but  submission.  He  gave  the  mate  a 
scornful  glance  and  slowly  shook  his 
head. 

"Cockbill  the  anchor!"  shouted  the 
captain. 

The  monkey  was  silent. 

"  Haul  down  the  foretopmast  stay- 
sail !  "  was  the  skipper's  next  command. 

Not  a  word  from  Beppo,  while  the 
mate  watched  him  with  grave  anxiety. 

"  Put  your  helm  hard  down  ! "  said 
the  captain  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

The  monkey  was  still  silent. 


As  the  ship  came  up  in  the  wind  the 
captain  sang  out :  "  Let  go  the  topsail 
halyards  and  stand  by  the  anchor ! " 

The  money  did  not  speak.  Gulliver 
stood  by  with  a  knife  to  cut  his  lashing' 
if  he  spoke  at  the  last  moment. 

As  the  ship  lost  her  way  the  captain 
yelled  out :     "  Let  go  the  anchor  ! " 

The  anchor  plunged  into  the  sea  from 
the  cathead.  There  was  a  rattle  of 
chain,  but  above  all  the  roar  and  din  the 
monkey's  voice  rose  sharp  and  clear  as 
he  went  through  the  hawsepipe  with  the 
cable  to  which  he  was  lashed. 

"  My  God  !     My  God  !     Too  late  !  " 

It  was  an  ear -piercing  and  heart- 
rending cry  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  spirit. 

"There,"  said  the  chief  mate,  "what 
did  I  tell  you  ?  I  knew  damned  well  he 
could  talk  if  he  tried.  Get  a  couple  of 
buckets  of  water  and  wash  the  blood 
out  of  the  hawsepipe.  Pay  out  fifty-five 
fathoms  of  chain  —  the  water's  deep 
here.  Go  aft,  four  of  you,  and  see  the 
captain's  gig  clear  for  lowering,  and 
get  the  sick  man  ready  to  go  ashore." 


CHAMPIONS    AT    LAWN    TENNIS. 


BY    CLARENCE    HOBART. 


•L 


AWN  TENNIS  is  not, 
as  some  have  asserted, 
decreasing  in  popular 
favor.  The  entries  in 
'the  tournaments  last  sum- 
mer were  as  numerous,  the 
crowds  of  spectators  at  the 
various  resorts  as  large,  and 
the  interest  as  well  sus- 
tained as  in  any  previous 
year.  The  number  of  strictly 
first-class  men  who  engaged 
in  active  competition  was 
"^  "  more  limited  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  few  new  players 
came  to  the  front,  while  many  promi- 
nent players  retired  from  the  annual 
contests.  The  general  standard  of  play, 
however,  showed  a  marked  advance. 
R.  D.  Wrenn,  C.  Hobart,  F.  H.  Hovey, 
W.  A.  Larned,  M.  G.  Chace,  R.  Stevens 
and  E.  L.  Hall,  whom  I  unofficially  rank 
in  the  above  order,  form  a  distinct  class 
at  the  top.  Each  of  these  men  showed 
brilliant  form  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  season.  Wrenn 's  best  game 
was  seen  at  West  Newton  and  Newport. 


Hovey  showed  his  top  form  in  some  of 
his  matches  at  Newport.  Lamed  was 
at  his  best  at  Southampton,  Chace  at 
Manchester  and  Narragansett,  Stevens 
at  Longwood,  E.  L.  Hall  at  Baltimore 
and  New  Haven,  before  illness  crippled 
his  beautiful  game,  and  Hobart  at 
Tuxedo  and  Saratoga.  Next  to  these 
seven,  Foote,  Budlong,  V.  G.  Hall,  M.  R. 
Wright  and  Howland  did  the  best  work. 
The  preliminary  season  began  in 
Florida,  while  snow  still  lay  on  the 
ground  at  the  North,  with  the  tourna- 
ments at  Tampa  Bay  and  Magnolia 
Springs.  These  meetings,  though  they 
are  of  little  importance  so  far  as  the  de- 
termining of  relative  ability  goes — for 
the  players  are  rusty  and  out  of  train- 
ing— are  very  enjoyable,  and  it  is  certain 
that  none  of  the  Northern  men  who 
went  down  in  March  regretted  their  visit 
to  the  Sunny  South.  Wrenn  won  the 
Tampa  tournament  and  Hobart  the  one 
at  Magnolia,  each  beating  the  other 
once.  Wrenn  and  A.  E.  Wright  won 
the  doubles  at  Tampa,  and  Hobart  and 

J.  F.  Talmage,  Jr.,  at  Magnolia. 
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The  first  important  toumament.of  the 
year  began  at  Baltimore  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  May.  Malcolm  G.  Chace  won  it 
somewhat  easily,  beating  Hobart  in  the 
finals  in  three  straight  sets,  after  Hobart 
had  defeated  Stevens.  Chace  then  met 
E.  L.  Hall  for  the  championship  of  the 
South,  and  at  this  time  was  no  match 
for  Hall,  who  won  three  straight  sets. 
Hall  and  Hobart  outclassed  the  other 
teams  in  the  doubles. 

The  next  week,  at  New  Haven,  Hall 
was  called  on  to  defend  another  cup,  this 
time  for  the  championship  of  New  Eng- 
land. Hobart  was  the  challenger  here, 
and  after  an  exceedingly  close  fight,  the 
score  at  one  time  standing  two  sets  all 
and  four  all,  the  championship  went  to 
the  ch^lenger.  Hobart  and  Talmage 
carried  oflE  the  double  prize. 

•  The  national  championships  for  wom- 
en held  in  June  at  Philadelphia,  result- 
ed in  a  victory  for  Miss  Terry  in  singles, 
who,  through  the  default  of  Miss  Cahill, 
secured  the  championship.  Miss  Terry 
also  won  the  doubles,  playing  with  Miss 
Butler,  while  Miss  E.  C.  Roosevelt  and 
Clarence  Hobart  became  the  mixed 
doubles  champions. 

The  invitation  tournament  given  by 
the  Neighborhood  Club  of  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  was  next  on  the  programme,  and 
was  played  on  what  is  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  American  plan.  Five  play- 
ers took  part,  and  each  one  played  every 
other  one  twice.  When  the  smoke  of 
the  conflict  lifted,  it  was  found  that 
Hovey  and  Hobart  had  each  won  six 
matches  and  lost  two,  and  it  was  decided 
not  to  play  off  the  tie.  Wrenn  was  third 
with  five  victories  and  three  defeats, 
Chace  fourth,  and  Lamed,  who  was  un- 
well and  unable  to  do  himself  justice. 
Everything  that  could  be  thought  of 
was  done  by  the  hospitable  members  of 
the  club  to  insure  a  good  time  to  the 
fortunate  men  invited,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  invitations  to  this  tournament 
will  never  go  begging.  The  same  week, 
at  Orange,  Stevens  defended  his  Middle 
States  Cup  successfully,  defeating  the 
challenger,  Arthur  E.  Foote,  in  straight 
sets.  Talmage  and  Candler  won  the 
doubles. 

The  Tuxedo  invitation  tournament 
was  a  most  successful  affair,  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  both  by  players  and 
spectators.  The  surprise  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  defeat  of  Wrenn  by  J.  W. 
Nichols,  Jr.,  of  New  Haven.    Wrenn  was 


not  in  his  best  form,  yet  Nichols  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  plucky  and  skillful 
game,  for  few  players  can  defeat  a  man 
of  Wrenn's  caliber,  even  on  an  off  day. 
Hobart  won  the  tournament,  beating  C. 
T.  Post,  Jr.,  Foote,  Lamed,  Hovey  and 
M.  R.  Wright,  in  the  order  named,  and 
played  E.  L.  Hall  for  the  Challenge  Cup. 
Victory  for  Hall  meant  the  possession  of 
this  cup,  the  most  valuable  ever  offered 
in  this  country  outside  of  Newport,  as 
he  had  already  won  it  twice  ;  but  he 
was  in  poor  form,  and  took  only  one  set 
out  of  four.  In  the  doubles  E.  L.  Hall 
and  Lamed  met  Hovey  and  Hobart, 
and  one  of  the  most  exciting  matches 
of  the  year  ensued.  With  the  score  one 
set  all,  Larned  and  Hall  gained  a  lead 
of  five  games  to  two  in  the  deciding  set, 
but  could  go  no  farther.  Hovey  and 
Hobart  took  the  next  five  games.  In 
the  finals  V.  G.  Hall  and  Campbell 
offered  little  opposition  to  Hovey  and 
Hobart. 

The  Saratoga  tournament,  which  has 
heretofore  been  held  in  Congress  Park, 
was  played  at  Woodlawn  Oval,  a  new 
athletic  field.  Hovey  and  Hobart  en- 
countered each  other  again  in  the  finals, 
and  Hobart  won  three  sets  to  one.  The 
winner  then  took  the  championship  of 
New  York  State  from  W.  P.  Knapp 
after  a  well  contested  five-set  match. 
Hovey  and  Hobart  were  again  success- 
ful in  the  doubles. 

The  Lcmgwood  tournament  followed, 

and  was  won  by  Richard  Stevens,  who 

beat  Wrenn  easily,  but  won  from  Chace 

only  after  a  prolonged  struggle.     This 

latter  match  was  remarkable  for  long 

rallies,  in  which  each  man  played  from 

the  base  line.     Stevens  was  playing  his 

best  game,  while  Chace  was  a  trifle  out 

of  form,  and  at  any  time  later  in  the 

season  the  result  would  very  likely  have 

been   reversed.    Stevens^  played    even 

better  in  the  challenge  round  against 

Hovey,  and  forced  the  latter  to  exert 

himself  to  the  utmost  to  win.    The  score 

was  8-6,  7-5,  8-6,  and  in  each  set  Stevens 

held   the   lead  at  five  games  to  four. 

The  last  game  of  the  last  set  was  one  of 

the  most  exciting  on  record,  thirty-six 

points  bein^  played,  Stevens  again  and 

again  making  a   beautiful   pass  when 

within  a  point  of  defeat.    Finally  one  of 

Hovey *s  smashes  brought  an  end  to  the 

situation  and  relief  to  the  overwrought 

nerves  of  the  crowd. 

The    tournament    for    the    National  > 
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championship  in  doubles  which  came 
off  in  Chicago  during  the  following 
week  was  not  a  great  success,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  Eastern  pair  en- 
tered. Hovey  and  Hobart  had  little 
difficulty  in  wmning.  The  Neel  brothers 
of  Chicago  proved  to  be  their  most 
formidable  opponents. 

Campbell  and  Huntington  were 
forced  to  relinquish  their  title,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  tennis  court  will  know 
this  once  invincible  team  no  more. 

The  next  week,  tournaments  were 
held  at  Southampton,  Sorrento,  Maine, 
and  Chicago.  The  feature  of  the  first 
named  was  the  fine  play  of  Lamed,  who 
had  previously  taken  the  Seabright  Cup 
from  Richard  Stevens,  and  had  shown 
great  improvement  over  his  West  New- 
ton form.  After  beating  M.  R.  Wright 
and  Candler,  he  met  Hobart  in  the 
finals,  the  latter  having  defeated  John 
Howland  and  Stevens ;  he  gained  a 
most  brilliant  victory,  and  the  next  day 
E.  L.  Hall  was  also  forced  to  succumb  to 
his  superb  net  play.  V.  G.  Hall  and 
Hobart  defeated  Larned  and  E.  L.  Hall 
in  the  doubles. 

At  Sorrento,  Chace  and  Wrenn  again 
met  in  the  finals,  and  for  the  fourth 
successive  time  Wrenn  proved  the  win- 
ner. A  great  surprise  was  the  defeat 
in  the  doubles  of  Wrenn  and  Chace  by 
Budlong  and  Talmage,  who  gained  a 
well  earned  victor}\ 

At  the  World's  Fair  championship 
tournament  it  was  child's  play  for  Hovey 
to  get  into  the  finals,  but  here  over- 
confidence  came  near  wrecking  him,  and 
he  was  almost  done  for  in  his  match 
with  Neel.  The  results  at  Chicago 
proved  conclusively  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  players  are  not  yet  in  the  same 
class  with  the  best  Eastern  men,  not- 
withstanding Hubbard's  record  in  the 
East.  Taylor  and  Tobin  could  get  but 
three  games  in  three  sets  from  Hovey 
and  Hobart,  while  Taylor,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  held  the  Pacific  Coast 
championship,  made  a  poor  showing  in 
the  singles.  This  should  not  in  the 
least  discourage  the  players  in  the  far 
West,  with  whom  the  game  is  compar- 
atively new.  They  should  send  at  least 
one  representative  to  Newport  each 
summer,  and  should  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  meet  the  Eastern  cracks. 

The  third  invitation  tournament  of 
the  year  was  given  by  the  Essex  County 
Club    at    Manchester,     Mass.      Chace, 


Wrenn,  Foote,  Budlong,  Talmage  and 
Hobart  contested.  The  conditions  which 
governed  the  West  Newton  tournament 
were  adopted.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
round,  Hobart  led  with  four  matches 
won  and  one  lost,  but  an  injury  to  his 
hand  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  The 
contest  then  became  a  duel  between 
Wrenn  and  Chace,  and  as  the  latter  won 
both  of  his  matches  against  Wrenn,  he 
came  out  ahead,  with  one  more  victory 
and  one  less  defeat  than  the  future 
champion.  Chace's  game  in  the  final 
match  was  probably  the  best  he  has 
ever,  shown.  At  the  same  time  the 
Kebo  Valley  Club  of  Bar  Harbor  was 
holding  its  annual  tournament.  Here 
E.  L.  Hall  by  surprisingly  weak  play 
lost  to  G.  S.  Bryan  by  a  score  of  6-i, 
6-1,  whereas  V.  G.  Hall,  who  has  not 
been  considered  a  strong  single  player 
of  late,  easily  overcame  his  brother's 
conqueror.  At  Newport,  for  the  con- 
solation prize,  this  same  Mr.  Bryan 
failed  to  get  more  than  two  games  in 
two  sets  from  John  Howland,  while  the 
same  Mr.  E.  L.  Hall  (I  had  almost  said 
a  different  one,  for  he  played  like  an- 
other man),  defeated  Howland  easily  in 
the  regular  tournament.  Thus  runs  the 
game  of  tennis. 

Narragansett  Pier  followed  with  a  re- 
markable list  of  entries.  Chace,  Lamed, 
E.  L.  Hall,  Stevens,  Budlong  and  How- 
land played  in  the  singles,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  first  named,  Campbell, 
V.  G.  Hall,  Hovey,  Wrenn  and  Hobart, 
in  the  invitation  doubles.  Chace  con- 
tinued to  show  the  same  strong,  even 
game  he  developed  at  Manchester,  and 
Budlong,  Howland  and  Hall  were  laid 
low  in  quick  succession.  Lamed,  who 
was  drawn  in  the  easy  half,  opposed 
him'  in  the  finals,  and,  although  leading 
at  two  sets  to  one,  was  able  to  get  but 
one  game  in  the  next  two  sets.  It  was 
claimed  that  Larned  was  out  of  condi- 
tion for  this  match,  and  the  claim  is  ap- 
parently substantiated  by  the  score  and 
by  the  result  of  their  next  encounter  at 
Newport.  Considering  the  high  class 
of  entries  the  doubles  were  surprisingly 
uninteresting.  Hovey  and  Chace  won, 
with  Wrenn  and  Hobart  second.  The 
other  pairs  were  Campbell  and  Larned 
and  the  Hall  brothers. 

The  All-Comers*  tournament  at  New- 
port began  on  Tuesday,  August  twenty- 
first,  and  lasted  until  Weonesday,  the 
twenty-ninth,  being  interrupted  twice 
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by  rain.  It  was  generally  predicted 
that  the  championship  would  go  to  Ho- 
vey,  Lamed,  Wrenn,  Chace  or  Hobart, 
with  the  understanding  that  Campbell 
would  not  defend  his  title.  On  the  eve 
of  battle  Hovey  was  probably  confident 
of  his  ability  to  gain  a  victory  over  any- 
one he  might  encounter,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Hobart,  whom  he  had 
never  defeated.  Wrenn  was  inclined 
to  be  despondent,  his  defeats  at  Man- 
chester, and  especially  his  form  in  prac- 
tice at  the  Pier,  giving  him  little  encour- 
agement ;  furthermore,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tournament  he  was  in  poor  phys- 
ical shape.  Lamed  was  determined  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes  if  earnest  effort 
would  do  it,  and  had  reason  to  feel  sure 
that  anyone  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  putting  him  out.  Chace  knew  that 
if  his  streak  of  good  playing  would  only 
last  his  chance  was  about  as  good  as  that 
of  anyone  ;  while  Hobart  had  had  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  by  playing 
through  almost  every  tournament  dur- 
ing the  summer  he  had  impaired  his 
Newport  chances,  and  felt  that  a  re- 
turn of  his  July  form  was  unlikely. 

The  drawings  were  most  unfortunate, 
and  calculated  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
interest  from  the  contest  at  the  start, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  nine  out  of  what 
were  considered  the  twelve  best  play- 
ers entered  were  in  one  half,  Stevens, 
Wrenn  and  Wright  being  on  the  fa- 
vored side.  To  realize  cleady  the  ad- 
vantage these  men  had  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  understand  that  after  what 
is  called  the  drawing  of  a  tournament 
has  been  made  the  entries  are  di- 
vided into  halves,  each  of  which  is 
practically  a  separate  tournament,  the 
winners  meeting  in  the  finals  of  the 
main  tournament,  and  no  one  can  meet 
anyone  drawn  in  the  opposite  half  ex- 
cept in  the  finals.  Thus,  while  either 
Wrenn  or  Stevens  was  almost  sure  to  win 
in  one  half,  in  the  other  Hovey,  Lamed, 
Chace,  E.  L.  Hall  and  Hobart  had  to 
struggle  among  themselves,  with  the 
additional  menace  of  possible  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  V.  S.  Hall,  Foote,  How- 
land  or  Budlong.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  some  method  might  not 
be  adopted  in  the  future  by  which  the 
more  prominent  players,  say  the  first 
eight,  should  be  placed  in  different  sec- 
tions and  the  other  entries  drawn  around 
them.  This  would  in  no  wise  lessen  the 
chances  of  those  thus  drawn,  except  in 


destroying  the  existing  possibility  of  an 
outsider's  winning  by  a  fluke  ;  while  the 
principal  candidates  for  championship 
honors  would  be  able  to  journey  to 
Newport  with  the  easy  conviction  that 
no  freak  of  fortune  could  almost  en- 
tirely destroy  their  chances  at  the  out- 
set, which  is  often  the  case  imder  the 
present  system.  The  only  objection  I 
can  see  to  this  plan  is  the  elimination  it 
might  cause  of  any  very  interesting 
matches  in  the  first  round  or  two,  but 
this  would  be  more  than  atoned  for  by 
the  cumulative  interest  in  the  play. 

The  first  match  that  can  be  said  to 
have  had  any  bearing  on  the  final  result 
was  between  Lamed  and  Chace.  Larned 
was  in  much  better  form  than  at  Narra- 
gansett,  while  Chace  had  lost  the  energy 
and  snap  shown  by  him  the  previous 
week.  It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  that  a  brilliant  game  the  week 
before  Newport  is  followed  by  poor 
work  in  that  tournament,  doubtless  due 
to  a  sort  of  reaction,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  trouble  with  Chace.  After 
each  had  won  a  set.  Lamed  took  the 
next  two  with  comparative  ease.  In  the 
same  round,  Hovey  beat  Foote,  and  E. 
L.  Hall  disposed  of  Sands,  but  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty. 

In  the  second  round,  the  match  be- 
tween Hovey  and  Hall  was  most  dis- 
appointing. Hall's  friends  had  been 
much    encouraged     by    his    improved 

fame  at  the  Pier,  where  he  defeated 
tevens,  and  hoped  that  his  old  skill 
would  return.  He  was  no  match  for 
Hovey,  however,  although  the  latter  was 
not  playing  particularly  well.  Budlong 
did  not  do  much  better  against  Hobart 
The  Wrenn- Wright  match  was  the  clos- 
est and  most  interesting  of  the  day. 
Wright  came  very  near  winning,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  five  hard  sets  Wrenn  was 
completely  exhausted. 

Fortunately  for  Wrenn  and  disastrous- 
ly for  Stevens,  the  former  played  a  much 
better  game  on  the  following  day,  and 
as  Stevens,  who  never  does  well  at  New- 
port, was  this  year  much  below  his  best 
form,  the  result  was  somewhat  one-sided. 
At  the  same  time  Sam  Chase  was  beat- 
ing Candler  easily,  and  V.  G.  Hall  was 
playing  Hovey  much  closer  than  was 
expected,  owing  his  success  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  Hovey  was  in  poor  smash- 
ing mood,  and  Hall  was  showing  great 
judgment  in  lobbing.  On  one  of  Hovey's 
**  on  "  days  this  rather  defensive  plan  of 
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lobbing  would  have  been  worthless.  The 
best  played  nnatch  of  the  tournament 
was  that  between  Lamed  and  Hobart. 
Hovey  played  fully  as  well  as  either,  and 
perhaps  better  in  his  next  nnatch,  but  it 
takes  good  work  on  both  sides  to  make 
a  really  fine  contest.  Hobart  took  the 
first  two  sets,  Larned  the  third  and 
fourth.  So  evenly  matched  were  the 
two  that  at  this  point  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  who  had  the  better  chance. 
The  score  reached  two  games  all  in  the 
fifth  set,  when  Hobart  be^an  to  show 
greater  steadiness  than  his  opponent, 
and  soon  had  the  next  four  games.  At 
the  close  of  a  long  match,  when  the  con- 
testants are  often  so  weary  that  life 
seems  only  a  burden,  steadiness  is  by 
far  the  most  important  factor  in  com- 
manding success.  Each  of  the  contest- 
ants declared  after  this  match  that  he 
had  never  before  played  so  strong  a 
game. 

This  round  was  played  on  Saturday. 
That  night  and  part  of  Sunday  a  fine, 
drizzling  rain  fell,  and  by  Monday,  when 
the  semi-finals  took  place,  the  courts 
were  wet  and  heavy.  The  match  be- 
tween Hovey  and  Hobart  was  supposed 
to  be  the  decisive  one  of  the  tournament, 
and  in  spite  of  the  disagreeable  weather 
it  was  watched  by  two  or  three  thousand 
people.  Before  the  play  began,  Hobart, 
by  reason  of  his  repeated  successes  over 
Hovey,  felt  reasonably  sure  of  winning, 
while  Hovey  has  confessed  that  never 
had  he  been  so  nervous  before  a  match. 
But  confidence  and  lack  of  confidence 
cut  a  very  small  figure  that  day.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  Hobart  could  not  drive 
the  heavy  balls  from  the  low  bound,  as 
he  did  against  Larned,  while  the  condi- 
tions were  much  less  detrimental  to 
Hovey's  game.  Although  the  first  set 
was  close,  the  second  and  third  were 
walk-overs  for  Hovey,  who  completely 
outplayed  his  opponent.  It  is  possible 
that  good  lobbing  might  have  helped 
Hobart  though  it  could  not  have  saved 
him ;  but  he  has  always  been  weak  at 
this  stroke,  and  his  few  attempts  at  it 
were  instantly  killed.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  Hovey's  game  in  this  match 
would  have  fared  with  that  put  up  by 
Hobart  against  Lamed,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  on  a  wet,  soggy  court  Hovey 
is  by  far  the  best  player  we  have,  and 
would  probably  make  a  great  showing 
if  he  were  to  play  in  England,  where  the 
ordinary  conditions  would  favor  him. 


The  other  semi-final  match  was  also 
one-sided.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Manchester  event,  Wrenn  was  in  some- 
thing like  his  true  form,  and  completely 
outplayed  S.  T.  Chase. 

Thus  Hovey  and  Wrenn  were  the 
survivors  of  the  seventy  -  nine  men 
who  had  entered.  One  more  must  go 
down,  but  which  would  it  be  ? 

A  heavy  wind  storm  postponed  the 
meeting  to  Wednesday  morning,  when 
the  sun  came  out  for  the  first  time  since 
Saturday.  This  combination  of  wind 
and  sun  improved  the  court  wonderfully, 
and  was  undoubtedly  Wrenn's  salva^ 
tion.  His  victory  was  won  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  three  games,  the  final 
score  standing  twenty-one  games  to 
eighteen,  and  a  poor  court  would  have 
cost  him  more  than  three  games.  The 
players  started  in  very  evenly,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one  Wrenn  took 
the  first  set.  Hovey  played  his  best 
tennis  of  the  match  in  the  second  set 
and  won.  Soon  after  the  third  was 
started  it  became  apparent  to  the  ex- 
perienced observer  that,  barring  acci- 
dents, Wrenn  would  win.  He  was  play- 
ing a  steady,  careful  game,  not  often 
aggressive  or  showy,  and  apparently 
waiting  for  Hovey's  misplays,  which 
were  frequent  enough  to  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  Hovey's  admirers.  When 
Wrenn  lobbed,  Hovey's  racket  often 
failed  to  meet  the  ball  squarely,  a  be- 
havior foreign  to  it.  When  Wrenn 
drove,  Hovey's  returns  were  too  fre- 
quently out,  or  into  the  net.  I  think 
that,  even  at  the  beginning,  Hovey  had 
a  presentiment  of  coming  disaster,  and 
long  before  the  end  his  distress  was 
plainly  visible.  This  was  in  all  proba- 
bility to  be  his  last  try  for  the  cham- 
pionship, for  which  he  had  long  been 
striving,  and  which  now  seemed  almost 
his.  It  is  hard  for  anyone,  not  a  player, 
to  realize  what  it  meant  to  him.  Wrenn, 
who  is  one  of  the  younger  men,  and  has 
several  years  of  tennis  before  him,  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  so  much  at  stake. 
This  over-anxiety  of  Hovey's  undoubt- 
edly played  an  important  part  in  his 
defeat. 

Wrenn's  activity  was  wonderful.  He 
was  all  over  the  court,  making  seeming- 
ly impossible  returns.  His  easy,  grace- 
ful style,  and  the  pleasant,  smiling  de- 
portment characteristic  of  Jiim*  even  in 
adversity,  took  with  the  spectators,  who 
almost   always  side  with  the  younger 
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man,  and  in  truth  are  often  cruelly  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  the  older  one 
may  have  feelings,  too. 

A  current  report  of  the  match  con- 
tained the  following : 

"  Mr.  Clarence  Hobart  was  thought  to 
have  at  least  two  hands  on  the  three 
hands  of  the  great  silver  loving  cup. 

"  Mr.  Fred  Hovey  forced  him  to  re- 
linquish his  hold,  and  was  about  to  place 
the  sweet  cup  to  his  lips  when  a  slip  of 
a  boy  named  Wrenn  came  along  and 
dashed  all  hopes  to  the  ground. 

"  A  very  pretty,  gentlemanly  game  it 
was  he  played,  a  very  Newport-like 
game,  highly  strung,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  side  to  it." 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Wrenn 
was  not  really  the  best  player  of  the 
year  by  any  means,  and  that  his  gaining 
the  championship  was  a  great  piece  of 


luck.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
his  strength  has  been  somewhat  under- 
rated. On  the  record  of  matches  won 
and  lost  during  the  summer  between 
the  first  seven  players  he  ranks  behind 
Hobart  and  Hovey,  but  ahead  of  Lar- 
Hed  ;  and  all  of  these  men  are  so  near 
together  that  it  is  almost  a  toss  up  be- 
tween any  two  of  them. 

Wrenn 's  form  is  so  good  and  his  tem- 
perament so  well  suited  to  the  game 
that  the  possibilities  seem  to  be  as  great 
in  him  as  in  any  player  we  have  ever 
had. 

The  season  ended,  as  usual,  with  the 
intercollegiate  meeting  at  New  Haven. 
If  Lamed  and  Wrenn  had  played,  the 
interest  would  have  been  wide-spread. 
In  their  absence,  Chace  of  Brown  won, 
and  with  his  partner  Budlong,  carried 
off  the  doubles. 


THE     LAST     FISH. 

BY    T.    I.    SHERMAN. 


IT  was  my  last  day  at  B Lake.  For 
six  weeks  I  had  fished  for  muskal- 
longe — six  weeks  of  keen  pleasure 
— matching  a  thin  silk  line  and  light 
rod  against  those  fresh-water  acrobats, 
and  boating  daily  fine  specimens,  besides 
many  pounds  of  bass. 

My  last  day  was  my  best  day,  both  in 
weight  and  numbers.  From  earliest 
dawn  John  had  rowed  me  around  to  bid 
farewell  to  all  favorite  fishing-grounds, 
and  the  result  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat — a  dozen  muskallonge,  ranging  in 
weight  from  three  to  fifteen  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  this  rare  sport  I 
was  going  back  dissatisfied.  I  had  not 
killea  a  fish  that  would  exceed  twenty 
pounds  in  weight,  yet  I  knew  there  were 
large  fish  in  the  lake.  Old  fishermen 
told  me  of  fish  weighing  up  to  fifty 
pounds  being  speared  through  the  ice, 
before  the  law  stopped  that  method  of 
destroying. 


I  had  heard  of  muskallonge  weighing 
twenty-five,  thirty,  and  even  thirty-five 
pounds,  being  caught  or  rather  hauled 
into  the  boat  hand  over  hand  by  a  troll- 
ing line  ;  but  no  such  fish  had  tested  my 
tackle. 

It  was  almost  the  last  hour  of  daylight 
and  right  ahead  of  us  lay  the  last  place 
I  intended  fishing.  This  was  a  bar  ris- 
ing up  in  the  center  of  the  lake  and  sur- 
rounaed  on  all  sides  by  deep  water, 
while  the  water  over  the  bar  itself  was 
but  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  Almost 
every  day's  fishing  had  ended  there,  and 
rarely  had  we  crossed  the  bar  without 
having  at  least  one  good  strike. 

I  had  saved  the  best  minnow  in  my 
pail,  a  fine,  large  chub,  with  pink  gills 
and  sleek,  fat  body.  "  Good-by,  old  fel- 
low," I  said,  as  John  slowly  rowed  up  to 
the  bar  and  I  slipped  the  minnow  into 
the  water ;  "  you  are  a  dainty  bite  for 
any  fish  in  the  lake."  r^  t 
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The  boat  remained  motionless  a 
moment  while  John  took  his  bearings 
from  the  different  landmarks,  then  the 
oars  slipped  into  the  water  and  with 
scarcely  a  ripple  we  glided  forward. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Sherman,"  said  John, 
"we  are  near  the  bar  and  the  *  corn- 
stalk '  weeds  are  here  to  our  right." 

We  moved  slowly  the  whole  length  of 
the  bar  and  returned  trailing  the  min- 
now close  to  the  weeds,  but  without  a 
strike.  For  the  third  time  we  moved 
along  the  bar.  We  had  gone  possibly 
half  its  length,  when  suddenly  a  fish, 
weighing  possibly  ten  pounds,  broke 
water  within  a  few  feet  of  my  minnow. 

John  promptly  checked  the  boat  to 
let  him  see  the  minnow  and  I  as 
promptly  drew  the  bait  away.  The 
last  minnow  was  worthy  a  better  fish 
than  that  fellow. 

We  had  gone  possibly  twenty  feet 
further  when  out  to  the  left  of  the  boat, 
where  the  water  was  deep,  there  was  a 
swirl.  No  part  of  the  fish  appeared,  and 
from  the  motion  of  the  water  I  judged 
that  the  cause  of  the  swirl  swam  deep 
and  was  surely  a  great  one. 

I  made  a  long  cast  far  out  beyond 
and  drew  the  minnow  toward  the  boat, 
right  through  the  ripple.  Again  I 
made  a  long  cast,  this  time  to  the  left  of 
the  spot,  and  drew  the  minnow  to  the 
right.  It  had  passed  the  place  where 
the  swirl  had  appeared  ana  I  was  just 
about  to  lift  it  from  the  water  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  strike  followed  by 
a  rush  that  made  the  line  fairly  hiss  and 
the  reel  hum. 

In  all  my  six  weeks'  fishing  I  had 
never  had  such  a  strike.  Twenty  yards 
of  line  spun  out  in  an  instant,  then  he 
stopped. 

"  John,"  I  said,  "  he  's  a  good  one, 
creep  up  closer  to  him."  I  gathered  in 
the  line  as  we  approached  where  the  fish 
lay.  I  knew  it  was  the  last  chance  and 
resolved  to  give  him  plenty  of  time. 

For  fifteen  minutes  he  lay  motionless 
then  slowly  moved  away.  As  the  line 
moved  I  struck,  struck  solid,  and  it  felt 
solid  as  if  a  log  were  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  then  away  he  went  like  an 
arrow  from  a  bow.  The  line  whizzed 
through  the  rings  of  the  bent  rod,  the 
reel  whirled  until  it  fairly  smoked ; 
twenty  — thirty — forty  yards  of  line 
sped  after  him.     Again  he  stopped. 

I  reeled  in  as  we  approached  him  ; 
I  raised  the  point  of  the  rod  and  put  a 


steady  pressure  on  him.  The  only 
answer  was  a  sullen  shake.  I  increased 
the  pressure,  another  'shake.  I  gave 
a  quick,  sharp  stroke  and  away  he 
went,  twenty — thirty  yards,  then  shot 
six  feet  into  the  air  like  a  streak  of 
silver  light. 

"Oh!  He's  a  whale!  He's  a  whale!" 
shouted  John.  "  Look  at  his  tail.  It's 
as  big  as  a  fan." 

His  tail  did  look  like  a  great  open 
fan  as  he  disappeared  in  the  water. 
Down  he  went  to  the  bottom  and  again 
sulked.  We  moved  nearer  him  and  I 
gathered  in  my  line. 

For  the  first  time  I  regretted  the 
lightness  of  my  tackle.  It  seemed  ab- 
surd struggling  with  such  a  fish  with 
what  was  scarcely  more  than  a  silk 
thread  ;  but  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  him 
rest  too  long.  Again  I  struck,  again  he 
shot  away. 

Then  it  was  strike,  race,  sulk,  over 
and  over  again,  until  at  last  the  fish 
showed  signs  of  weakening,  then  we 
worked  him  closer  and  closer  to  the  boat. 

He  made  two  or  three  ugly  runs  at 
sight  of  us  then  he  seemed  to  give  up. 

I  drew  him  up  carefully  within  four 
or  five  feet  of  the  boat.  He  lay  per- 
fectly quiet  like  a  log  in  the  water. 
The  fight  seemed  over.  Still  he  kept 
his  teeth  tight  closed  over  the  line. 

"  Shall  I  gaff  him  ?"  said  John. 

"  No,  don't  gaff  him  ;  that  fish  isn't 
tired  out.  He'll  give  trouble  yet ;  just 
see  how  tight  he  holds  the  line.  No 
gaff  shall  touch  him,  he's  a  noble  fish, 
and  a  grand  fight  he's  made  of  it.  We'll 
fight  it  out  if  it — "  Whiz — whiz — ^whirl 
— snap  !  The  reel  stopped  and  the  line 
broke.  The  silk  floated  an  instant  on 
the  water — and  in  I  went  head  first! 
Only  a  fisherman  can  tell  the  pleasure  I 
felt  as  I  grasped  that  line  again.  For- 
tunately the  fish  had  stopped  and  when 
I  came  up  I  found  John  close  to  me.  I 
was  back  in  the  boat  within  ten  seconds, 
my  clothing  dripping  but  my  ardor  not 
even  dampened. 

"  Tie  this  to  the  long  hand  line,  John," 
I  said,  passing  to  him  the  end  I  had 
caught.  "We'll  fight  this  out  with  a 
hand  line." 

But  there  was  little  more  fighting  to 
do.  His  almost  successful  effort  was  his 
last,  a  few  short  struggles,  a  race  or  two, 
one  or  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  go 
into  the  air,  and  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  up  to  the  boat.     Then,  care- 
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fully  inserting  my  fingers  into  his  gills, 
I  succeeded  with  John's  assistance  in 
boating  him. 

"  Well,  now  !  he's  quite  a  little  min- 
now," said  John. 


John's  little  minnow  weie^hed  just 
fifty-six  pounds  two  hours  after  being 
taken  from  the  water;  and  his  head,  with 
glassy  eyes  and  wide  open  jaws  now 
gapes  at  me  from  my  ofl&ce  desk. 
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BY    CHARLES    L.    MARSH. 
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OR    a 

week 
I   had 
been 
trying  to 
persuade 
John  to  go 
with  me  to 
visit    my 
friend  Elmer, 
whohada 
ranch    on    the 
Bear  River,  ten 
miles  below 
S  t  eamboat 
Springs.     At  last 
the  wilderness  bore 
down  the    scales 
against    the    law. 
The  client  should  cool  his  heels  while 
the  lawyer  cooled  his  head,  to  the  ulti- 
mate advantage  of  both. 

The  train  left  us  at  Russell,  and  we 
climbed  to  the  rear  seat  of  an  enormous- 
ly heavy  Bain  wagon.  Our  trunks,  guns 
and  rods  were  stored  behind.  There 
was  a  crack  of  the  long  whip,  and  the 
nigh  leader  stood  on  his  hind-legs,  but 
was  brought  to  ground  by  a  shout,  "  You 
there,  Jack  ! "  and  we  trundled  away  at 
a  jog-trot  that  soon  became  a  walk. 

For  three  hours  we  toiled  up  the  bleak, 
dusty  hills.     At  last  the  driver  said  : 

"  Gents,  that  hill,  ahead  there,  is  the 
Summit — Windy  Point,  we  call  it — look 
out  for  your  hats —  You  there.  Jack  !  " 

We  stopped  at  the  crown  of  the  di- 
vide between  Eagle  River  and  Grand 
River,  held  our  hats  in  a  gale  of  wind 
and  looked  down. 

Away  beneath,  it  seemed  almost  ver- 
tically, wound  the  Grand  River,  bor- 
dered by  scattering  clumps  of  ever- 
greens. Through  the  trees  across  the 
river  the  soil,  banks,  rocky  ledges,  and 
the  hills  that  rose  beyond,  showed  all 
brilliant  red. 

"Well -named  State,  this  Colorado," 
said  John. 


"  Driver,  are  we  going  down  there  ? " 

"Yes,  sir/  We're  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  river,  and  it's  six  miles 
down  there.  I  could  make  it  in 
twenty  minutes,  but  owin'  to  that 
there  Jack  it'll  take  me  twenty-five. 
Now,  gents,  if  you  have  got  air  enough^ 
we'll  start." 

Then  that  Jehu  gathered  up  the  lines^ 
fondled  his  long  whip,  and  began  to 
talk  quietly  and  pleasantly  to  the 
horses.  As  his  remarks  increased  in 
fer\''ency  the  sprinkling  of  oaths  be- 
came more  liberal,  and  John  and  I  took 
a  harder  grip  on  the  seat.  At  last  there 
was  a  wild  whoop,  a  crack  of  the  whip, 
the  stage  was  lifted  from  the  Summit, 
and  away  we  went  down  the  fearful  in- 
cline. The  four  horses  strained  at  their 
collars  and  galloped  madly.  The  driver 
stood  up,  yelled,  swore,  shouted  "  You 
there.  Jack  !  "  and  plied  his  whip.  John 
and  I  ground  our  teeth  and  held  on. 
The  scenery  along  that  road  is  un- 
known to  me.  I  only  observed  that 
the  left  hind  wheel  was  usually  in  air^ 
and  that  there  was  nothing  below  it,  so 
far  as  I  could  see.  I  was  on  the  out- 
side, and  John  says  I  sometimes  tried  to 
climb  up  his  back. 

At  the  river  bank  the  driver  reined 
in  his  foaming  horses,  looked  at  his. 
watch,  and  remarked  : 

"  Just  twenty-two  minutes.  You  see, 
gents,  the  safest  way  is  to  go  fast.  Of 
course  she  slews  some  at  the  turns,  and 
the  wheels  is  likely  to  swing  out  over,, 
but  if  you're  only  goin'  fast  enough 
they're  bound  to  slew  back  again." 

Then  the  stage  drove  on  to  a  ferry- 
boat run  by  the  overhead-wire  system. 
As  soon  as  moorings  were  loosed  the 
force  of  the  rapid  current  carried  us 
safely  across. 

Our  resting-place  for  the  night  was 
a  log-cabin  all  alone  by  the  river.  It 
was  surrounded  by  red  hills,  green  ce- 
dar and  pifion  trees,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  McCoy,  most  genial  and 
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jovial  of  hosts.  At  supper  we  laughed 
at  mountains  and  stages. 

At  four  o'clock  a.  m.  McCoy  brought 
us  an  eye-opener  and  announced  break- 
fast. An  hour  later  we  were  again  on 
the  way.  Our  new  stage  was  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  past,  one  of  those  huge,  lunn- 
bering,  covered  vehicles,  the  curse  of 
our  forefathers  and  the  romance  of  their 
descendants. 

In  the  clear,  frosty  dawn  we  climbed 
out  of  the  Grand  River  valley  and  de- 
scended into  Egeria  Park — a  great  roll- 
ing plain,  thirty  miles  long,  twenty 
miles  broad,  and  surrounded  by  barren 
mountains.  It  was  rich  with  luxuriant 
grass  and  bright  with  flowers. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  stopped  at 
Montgomery's  for  dinner.  We  had  two 
hours  to  spare,  so  John  proposed  that 
we  try  the  rifles  at  a  mark. 

Our  ammunition  was  all  in  the  trunk 
strapped  to  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and 
we  got  down  the  trunk  and  opened  it. 
Beside  the  ordinary  necessities  of  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  etc.,  that  trunk  originally 
contained  ten  pasteboard  boxes  of  rifle 
cartridges,  two  tin  boxes  of  excellent 
smoking  tobacco,  a  box  of  cigars,  a 
pasteboard  box  of  fishing-tackle — flies, 
lines,  hooks,  leaders,  reels,  etc. — and 
our  two-pint  flasks  of  whisky. 

What  a  revelation  !  The  contents  of 
that  trunk  formed  an  indescribable 
mass  of  tumbled  clothing,  scattered 
cartridges,  trout-flies  that  clung  to 
every  garment,  lines  that  wound  in  and 
out  through  the  whole ;  bits  of  broken 
glass  that  sparkled  on  the  surface  of 
our  underclothes  ;  tobacco  and  bits  of 
pasteboard  and  fragments  of  cigars  that 
seasoned  all  the  mass  like  pepper — and 
over  all  there  rose  the  powerful  aroma 
of  best  Maryland  Bourbon. 

We  looked  and  sighed,  and  I  think  it 
was  John  who  said  ^^  Damn!  "  Then 
we  picked  out  and  separated  our  car- 
tridges and  tied  them  up  in  whisky- 
soaked  handkerchiefs,  and  we  spread  our 
clothing  on  the  logs  and  several  chick- 
ens became  intoxicated.  And  then  we 
practiced  at  a  mark. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  we 
struck  the  Bear  River,  and  at  five  we 
reached  Steamboat  Springs.  An  hour 
later  John  and  I  secured  a  conveyance, 
and,  after  much  wandering  over  the 
mesa,  reached  Elmer's  ranch  and  were 
greeted  with  a  most  hearty  Western 
welcome. 


This  was  the  picture  we  saw  on  Sun- 
day morning :  A  level,  green  meadow 
half  a  mile  wide,  cut  here  and  there  by 
lines  of  willows  that  marked  irrigating 
ditches.  South,  across  the  meadow,  the 
Bear  River  and  the  long  ridge  of  Saddle- 
back Mountain,  rising  abruptly  fifteen 
hundred  feet  from  the  stream.  Close 
behind  us  the  northern  mesa  stretching 
its  ten  miles  of  sage-brush  to  the  foot 
of  Elk  Mountain,  whose  bold,  massive 
form  closes  the  outlook  ;  Elk  River 
winding  along  the  foot  of  Elk  Mountain 
and  coming  down  to  join  the  Bear  at 
the  western  end  of  Elmer's  ranch.  Over 
all  was  the  blue  sky  and  a  glow  of  hot 
sunshine. 

There  was  no  sigfn  of  civilization  be- 
yond the  solitary  log  ranch-house,  its 
out-buildings  and  the  farm  machinery. 
The  world  was  as  silent  as  if  this  were 
a  New  England,  instead  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  Sabbath. 

John  and  I  sought  the  bushes  by  the 
river.  We  were  after  trout,  but  there 
had  been  a  week  of  heavy  rains  and  the 
river  was  high  and  muddy,  so  that 
though  I  tried  many  a  cast  there  was 
never  a  rise.  At  last,  quite  warm  and 
a  trifle  discouraged,  I  threw  my  rod  be- 
hind me  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  close 
to  a  thicket  of  willows.  Suddenly  I 
recognized  a  sound — something  I  have 
heard  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  for- 
ests of  northern  Wisconsin — the  long, 
wheezy  snort  of  an  alarmed  deer. 

I  could  see  twenty  yards  up  stream, 
but  not  for  one  yard  into  the  bushes  ;  so 
I  sat  quietly  watching  the  river,  the  rifle 
across  my  knees.  Something  prodded 
me  in  the  back.  I  reached  behind,  and 
finding  the  obtrusive  branch,  snapped  it 
off.  Then  I  turned  to  find  that  I  had 
deliberately  broken  the  tip  of  my  rod. 

There  was  a  crashing  of  bushes  and  a 
plunge.  I  rushed  along  the  shore  and 
arrived  at  the  bend  just  in  time  to  see 
two  haunches  of  venison  disappear  in 
the  bushes  on  the  farther  bank. 

Monday's  record  was  better.  The  first 
cast  in  the  clear  Elk  River  landed  a 
speckled  half-pounder,  and  while  whip- 
ping along  up  stream  I  heard  two  shots 
from  down  on  the  Bear.  John  was 
down  there  prowling  about  with  his 
rifle,  and  when  at  noon  I  recrossed  the 
mesa  with  a  goodly  basket  of  trout, 
John  was  riding  the  old  mare  and  haul- 
ing a  doe  behind  him.  Another  doe  was 
lying  in  the  bushes.  f^  t 
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The  first  shot  was  remarkable.  John 
says  he  saw  only  the  vague  red  outline 
through  the  bushes,  and  fired  from 
about  thirty  yards.  The  deer  showed  a 
bullet-hole  through  the  ear,  another 
through  the  neck,  and  a  third  through 
the  body  just  in  front  of  the  hind-legs, 
all  made  by  a  single  bullet.  We  could 
only  explain  it  by  supposing  that  the 
doe  was  in  the  act  of  licking  her  flanks 
when  the  shot  was  fired. 

Elmer  was  in  the  midst  of  haying, 
and  the  days  lacked  hours  for  his  work, 
so  John  and  I  were  left  to  our  own 
devices. 

For  a  week  we  whipped  the  Bear  and 
Elk  rivers ;  climbed  the  ridge  of  Sad- 
dle-back ;  scoured  the  mesas  after  ante- 
lope that  never  would  stay  for  a  shot 
at  decent  range.  We  chased  the  geese 
up  and  down  the  rivers,  and  had  great 
fun  with  the  timber-grouse  and  the 
sage-hens,  and  occasionally  we  conde- 
.scended  to  the  shooting  of  a  duck.  Now 
and  then  the  great  sand  -  hill  cranes 
would  run  away  through  the  sage- 
brush, looking  as  big  as  the  horses  we 
rode,  and  the  jack -rabbits  jumped 
about  us.  It  was  a  bad  day  when  we 
came  home  without  a  buck  or  a  doe  or 
a  half-dozen  grouse  or  a  basket  of  trout. 
These,  with  the  lettuce  and  young 
onions  and  pease  from  Elmer's  pet  gar- 
den, made  up  an  elaborate  menu. 

At  Jast  Elmer's  work  was  in  condition 
to  warrant  his  absence,  and  we  prepared 
for  a  camping  trip  into  the  mountains, 
northeast  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
divide,  where,  perhaps,  we- might  slay  a 
silver-tip— for  at  this  time  of  the  year 
elk  and  bear  are  all  far  up  the  range. 

Our  party  numbered  eight.  First  and 
foremost  was  "  Pet,"  the  old  mare,  the 
more  or  less  direct  ancestor  of  nearly 
all  Elmer's  horses.  She  was  a  gentle, 
kindly  old  girl,  and  she  knew  all  about 
mountain  traveling,  but  she  liked  to  do 
things  in  her  own  way,  and  would  not 
put  up  with  any  nonsense.  Elmer  rode 
Pet.  "  Hoodoo,"  was  a  big,  raw-boned 
black  horse  of  nameless  lineage,  sure- 
footed and  industrious,  but  somewhat  of 
a  fool.     John  rode  Hoodoo. 

"Jason,"  son  of  Pet,  a  powerful  sorrel 
colt,  carried  the  pack.  This  was  Jason's 
first  introduction  to  a  life  of  labor. 
Until  the  afternoon  before  he  had 
roamed  the  range  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

But    Elmer  corraled    him,   and  two 


hou  sof  gentle  and  firm  teaching,  assist- 
ed by  a  noose  around  the  lower  jaw, 
convinced  Jason  that  life  had  duties  as 
well  as  pleasures.  Having  once  learned 
his  lesson  he  was  as  docile  as  old  Pet, 
but  had  the  absurd  idea  that  he  must 
follow  any  man  who  walked  in  front  of 
him.  The  bite  of  that  half-hitch  around 
his  jaw  was  very  green  in  his  memory. 

He  made  blunders  now  and  then,  as 
Elmer  led  him  up  the  range,  often 
selecting  a  different  side  of  the  tree  from 
the  side  Elmer  had  chosen,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  his  pack  and  Elmer's  tem- 
per, but  he  was  never  ruffled. 

"Eve,"  grand-daughter  of  Pet,  was 
my  mount,  a  yellow  mare  with  an  elas- 
tic trot  and  a  nervous  disposition. 
Though  Eve  was  not  a  hard  drinker, 
she  was  perpetually  on  the  lookout  for 
snakes.  The  slightest  rustle  in  the 
sage-brush  would  throw  her  off  her  bal- 
ance and  render  it  difl5cult  for  her  rider 
to  keep  his.  But  a  week  of  daily  com- 
panionship in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
mesas  made  us  great  friends,  and  we 
had  few  disagreements. 

The  eighth  and  last  of  the  party  was 
also  the  least.  Poor  Eve  was  afflicted 
with  a  serio-comic  attachment  in  the 
shape  of  a  six-weeks-old  colt  named 
"  Evil,"  because  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Eve  and  because  the  name  was  other- 
wise appropriate.  This  little  vixen 
was  the  occasion  of  much  laughter  and 
some  wrath.  She  pranced  back  and 
forth  from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  mak- 
ing two  miles  to  our  one  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  she  lagged  behind 
and  groaned  and  whined  for  a  camp. 
She  sought  the  maternal  nourishment 
at  most  unseemly  times,  and  when  Eve 
refused  to  stop  for  her  she  would  snort 
and  jump  and  kick  at  her  mother  with 
both  heels,  and  then  would  rush  ahead 
and  stop  suddenly,  so  that  Eve  got  her 
fore-legs  all  entangled  around  her 
naughty  child  and  was  often  near  fall- 
ing. Whenever  I  dismounted  for  a 
moment  Evil  would  rush  to  the  left  side 
of  her  mother,  crowd  against  the  stirrup, 
and  snap  and  kick  at  me  when  I  tried 
to  dislodge  her,  and  Eve  would  look 
around  and  smile  and  seem  very  proud 
of  her  infant. 

It  was  afternoon  before  we  were  ready 
to  start,  so  we  made  our  first  camp  near 
Steamboat  Springs  and  procured  some 
needed  supplies  at  the  village.     In  the 

morning  we  took  the  trail  f  ollowincr  Soda 
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Creek  and  up  the  first  of  the  great  ridges 
that  lay  between  us  and  the  continental 
divide. 

Elmer's  plan  was  to  work  over  the 
ridges  until  we  reached  Mad  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Elk,  and  then  follow  the 
left  side  of  the  creek  to  its  source  near 
the  summit. 

Our  route  until  mid-afternoon  led 
through  a  fine  timber  country.  Magnif- 
icent pines,  hemlocks  and  spruces  were 
all  about  us,  and  the  undergrowth  was 
poplar,  sarvice-berry  bushes  and  other 
shrubs.  Grouse  were  plentiful.  But 
at  four  o'clock  we  left  the  trail  to  climb 
a  steep,  bare  ridge,  and  thenceforward 
to  find  our  own  way.  It  was  hard  climb- 
ing, so  hard  that  we  dismounted  and  led 
our  horses  to  the  summit.  Then  came 
the  descent  into  a  cation  a  thousand  feet 
below,  so  steep  that  even  Elmer  thought 
we  had  better  trust  to  our  own  feet.  He 
went  ahead  leading  Jason,  the  pack- 
horse.  John  followed  with  Hoodoo,  Pet 
was  tied  by  a  long  rope  to  Hoodoo's 
saddle,  and  Eve  and  Evil  and  I  brought 
up  the  rear.  Eve  and  I  congratulated 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  if  we 
slipped  there  was  something  ahead  to 
stop  us. 

Half-way  down  the  slope  there  came 
a  sudden  snap.  Pet's  leading  rope  had 
parted  and  Pet  stopped  suddenly.  I  slid 
down  against  her  haunches  and  Eve  slid 
down  against  me,  and  little  Evil  made 
an  airy  prance  and  came  near  going 
over  the  ledge.  With  much  clambering 
we  at  last  secured  the  rope  again  and 
proceeded.  But  I  mistrusted  old  Pet, 
who  did  not  love  the  alien  Hoodoo  and 
felt  the  disgrace  of  being  led  by  him. 
So  I  watched  Pet  till  at  a  turn  of  the 
zig-zag,  when  Hoodoo's  whole  weight 
was  nearly  below  her,  she  suddenly 
braced  her  feet  against  a  rock  and  threw 
herself  back  on  her  haunches.  Snap  ! 
the  rope  broke  again.  We  took  off  the 
halter  and  let  Pet  "gang  her  ain  gait." 

We  reached  the  bottom  and  began 
the  opposite  climb.  The  side  of  the 
cafion  which  we  descended  was  loose 
sand  and  disintegrating  granite  with 
projecting  ledges.  Now  we  had  to 
work  up  a  thousand  feet  of  hard  rock 
as  steep  as  a  mansard  roof.  There 
were  loose  bowlders  here  and  there  to 
be  carefully  avoided,  for  a  few  tons  of 
granite  going  down  that  slope  meant 
disaster  to  the  line  below.  Unshod 
horses  dread  rock  traveling. 


It  required  an  hour's  hard  work  to 
gain  the  summit,  but  once  there  I  saw 
the  indefatigable  Elmer  ten  rods  in 
advance,  working  diagonally  down  an- 
other rocky,  bowlder-strewn  slope,  and 
he  shouted  back  to  me,  "  Look  out  for 
your  cinch  and  the  loose  rocks  !  "    And 

I  answered,  "  D the  cinch  and  the 

rocks  !  "  for  I  was  very  weary,  and  the 
selection  of  route  was  more  important 
than  the  selection  of  language. 

But  as  Eve  and  I  stopped  to  breathe 
for  a  moment,  the  wild  charm  of  that 
scene  took  hold.  Rocks,  only  rocks 
were  near  us.  The  deep  cafion  behind,, 
another  before.  Scantily-clothed  mount- 
ains on  all  sides,  and,  through  a  gap  in 
the  ridge  in  front,  a  glimpse  of  the  green 
valley  of  the  Bear  away  below  and  the 
glow  of  sunset  over  the  distant  range. 

We  wearily  started  down,  following 
old  Pet's  diminishing  flanks,  and  I 
wondered  when  and  where  we  were*  to 
camp.  For  a  camp  requires  three 
things — water,  feed  for  the  horses,  and 
wood  for  the  fire,  and  here  was  not  one 
of  the  three. 

As  we  trudged  dejectedly  down  the 
rocks.  Eve  stopped  suddenly.  Without 
looking  around  I  gave  a  pull  at  the 
bridle  and  remarked,  "  Come  on,  you 
fool ! "  but  Eve  didri't  come,  and  I 
found  that  the  cinch  had  loosened,  the 
saddle-blankets  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  Eve,  like  a  well-educated  mare, 
would  not  leave  her  charge.  So  I  apol- 
ogized to  Eve  and  fixed  up  her  accou- 
terments. 

Soon  Elmer's  cheery  call  came 
through  the  gathering  twilight :  "  Here 
we  are,  boys  !  I  thought  I  could  strike 
it ! "  We  descended  into  a  park  of  about 
ten  acres,  flat  as  a  prairie,  and  green 
with  the  most  luscious  grass.  Around 
it  rose  the  mountains,  with  plenty  of 
timber  for  our  fire,  and  along  one  side 
of  the  park  a  tiny  stream  found  its  way 
through  the  tall  grass.  The  spot  was  a 
paradise  for  weary  man  and  beast.  The 
roaring  camp-fire,  the  supper  and  the 
pipe  left  nothing  to  wish  for.  Then  we 
lay  down  on  our  blankets  and  pulled 
over  us  untold  thicknesses  of  blankets, 
overcoats,  and  wagon-covers ;  and  in 
five  minutes  Elmer  was  snoring  like  a 
top. 

But  I  lay  awake  for  hours  and  watched 

the  dying  embers,  gazed  up  at  the  frosty 

brightness  of  the  stars,  listened  to  the 

strange  sounds  in  the  forest.   I  reflected  > 
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that  I  was  some  two  miles  vertically 
higher  than  Chicago,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  altitude  was  claiming  its 
prerogative  in  the  way  of  cold. 

In  the  dim  grayness  of  the  morning 
I  felt  Elmer  stretch  himself  and  sit  up, 
and  then  he  suddenly  picked  up  his  rifle 
and  leveled  it  across  his  knee.  A  buck 
was  looking  at  us  from  the  edge  of  the 
park  a  hundred  yards  away. 

Crack  !  and  the  buck  leaped  into  the 
air  and  came  down  in  his  tracks. 

"  Not  every  place,  boys,"  said  Elmer, 
"  where  a  man  can  shoot  a  buck  without 
getting  out  of  bed." 

We  were  saddled  and  packed  and 
mounted  at  half-past  eight,  and  from 
the  eastern  end  of  the  park  we  worked 
up  along  the  ridge  of  a  great  spur  that 
jutted  out  from  the  main  divide.  Some- 
where to  the  left  was  Mad  Creek,  and  at 
its  head  we  hoped  to  find  footing  to 
reacli  the  summit. 

In  the  timber  as  we  left  the  park  the 
deer  bounded  away  about  every  ten 
minutes,  but  we  had  enough  venison 
and  enough  work  for  the  day,  and  no 
one  pulled  trigger. 

To  the  left  we  could  see  nothing  but 
a  rocky,  timber-strewn  ridge,  swept  by 
the  forest  fires  and  shutting  out  the 
view.  To  the  right,  as  we  cleared 
the  standing  timber,  there  was  a  steep 
slope,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  a 
beautiful  park  a  mile  in  length.  A 
winding  belt  of  willows  showed  the 
presence  of  a  stream. 

Our  progress  was  slow,  for  the  ridge 
was  covered  with  immense  fallen  trees. 
The  fire  simply  destroys  the  life,  and 
leaves  the  tree  to  fall  toward  its  weak- 
est side  or  whatever  way  the  wind  blows. 
Now,  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  the  weak  points  of  trees  are  differ- 
ently located,  so  these  huge  logs  were 
piled  across  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion, forming  a  network  that  at  last  be- 
came impassable  for  our  horses.  At 
two  o'clock  we  decided  to  camp  in  the 
park  below  and  try  another  route  next 
day. 

The  spot  selected  was  the  very  ideal 
of  a  mountain  camp.  We  pitched  our 
tent  just  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridge.  Two  or  three 
rods  to  t^e  left  the  stream  came  down 
over  the  steep  granite  rocks,  forming  a 
beautiful  cascade,  then  wound  away 
through  the  park.  From  the  door  of 
the  tent  we  looked  out  upon   a  green 


meadow  a  mile  in  length  and  nearly 
half  as  wide.  Wooded  spurs  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  stretched  out 
into  the  plain,  forming  dark  ravines  or 
"  draws  " — great  grounds  for  game. 

Close  at  hand,  where  the  stream  en- 
tered the  meadow,  the  beaver  had  been 
recently  at  work.  Their  nearly  com- 
pleted dam  and  the  poplar  branches  on 
top  still  had  unwithered  leaves.  Four 
trees  had  been  lately  felled  by  the 
sharp  teeth  of  those  master  mechanics. 
One  tree,  already  gnawed  into  six-foot 
logs,  we  thankfully  appropriated  for  our 
camp-fire.     But  we  saw  no  beaver. 

At  three  o'clock  Elmer  climbed  the 
ridge  to  prospect  the  route,  and  John 
and  I  went  forth  to  get  some  meat.  We 
strolled  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
park,  and  separated  at  the  foot  of  a 
jutting  spur.  We  agreed  that  whoever 
got  the  first  game  should  shout,  for  one 
deer  was  enough  for  two  meals. 

I  crept  along  the  edge  of  the  timber 
half-way  up  to  the  head  of  the  gulch. 
A  doe  stepped  out  from  the  bushes 
nearly  a  thousand  yards  above  and  stood 
with  head  erect  looking  down  the  ravine. 
The  slight  breeze  was  up  from  the  park 
and  she  had  "  winded  "  me.  No  use  to 
try  getting  nearer.  In  a  minute  she 
would  be  bounding  away  up  the  ridge. 

The  rifle  was  good  for  that  range,  but 
I  hadn't  the  same  confidence  in  the  man. 
However,  I  put  up  the  sight  to  nine 
hundred  yards  and  took  a  dead  rest  over 
the  branch  of  a  poplar.  As  the  gun 
came  to  shoulder  there  flitted  through 
my  mind  the  thought  that  if  that 
deer  should  drop  I  would  mark  the 
place  and  pace  off  the  distance  and  bring 
the  boys  up  to  see.  But  before  my 
finger  felt  the  trigger  a  report  sounded 
from  away  beyond  the  ridge,  and  my 
deer  turned  and  walked  into  the  bushes. 

I  listened  for  the  shout  to  announce 
success,  but  the  mountain  wilderness 
was  silent  except  for  the  gentle  rustling 
of  the  leaves  and  the  chattering  of  a 
magpie  in  the  tree  above  me. 

"  John  has  missed  his  game  and  made 
me  miss  mine.  Confound  John  !  "  and 
I  continued  my  climb  along  the  edge 
of  the  timber. 

I  peered  from  the  bushes  near  the 
head  of  the  gulch  and  saw  a  doe  stand- 
ing head  and  front  toward  me,  half- 
way up  the  opposite  ridge.  It  was  a 
good  two  hundred  yards  across  the  open,^ 
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beyond,  so  I  held  up  the  gun  with  the 
sight  at  three  hundred  yards  until  the 
coarse  sporting  sight  nearly  obliterated 
the  narrow  chest  of  the  deer.  But  she 
rang  out  this  time,  and  the  doe  whirled 
and  dropped. 

I  ran  across  the  gulch  and  up  the 
ridge,  yelling  all  the  way,  for  John  had 
missed  his  game  and  I  had  hit  mine 
and  John  should  be  advised  of  his  dis- 
comfiture. 

The  doe  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 
The  two  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  lead, 
backed  by  sixty  grains  of  powder,  had 
entered  a  little  at  the  left  of  the  center 
of  the  chest  and  passed  straight  through 
heart  and  body  and  out  through  the 
rear  of  the  left  thigh,  breaking  the  thigh 
bone.  So  off  coat,  up  shirt-sleeves,  out 
knife,  and  to  work  —  very  unpleasant 
work,  too. 

When  half  done  I  heard  a  faint  halloo, 
and  saw  John  striding  up  the  gulch.  As 
he  climbed  puffing  to  my  side  he 
glanced  at  the  game  and  said,  contempt- 
uously, "A  doe  !  Didn't  you  hear  me 
shout?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  hear  you  shout,"  I  re- 
plied, as  I  took  a  fresh  grip.  "  What 
was  it  you  missed  ? " 

"  Missed  !  There's  a  four-year  old 
buck  lying  over  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge,  ready  dressed.     A  doe  !  " 

Elmer  reported  a  practicable  route  as 
far  as  he  prospected,  and  at  noon  the 
next  day  we  reached  the  edge  of  a 
cafion,  through  which  ran  Mad  Creek. 
The  descent  was  too  steep  to  attempt 
with  the  horses.  Poor,  inexperienced 
Jason  would  have  surely  reached  the 
bottom  with  his  feet  in  the  air  and  our 
pack  under  him,  and  Evil  would  have 
pranced  her  small  body  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven. 

We  left  the  horses,  clambered  down 
some  twelve  hundred  feet,  caught  a 
string  of  trout,  and  then  had  the  pleasure 
of  clambering  up  again.  The  left  bank 
of  Mad  Creek  proved  impracticable,  so 
we  worked  back  along  the  cafion,  until  at 
night  we  found  a  descent  to  the  stream 
and  a  camp. 

In  the  morning  John  and  I  crawled 
out  in  the  frosty  dawn,  and  down 
into  the  creek,  balanced  ourselves  on 
the  great  bowlders,  got  our  feet  Very 
wet  and  scrambled  back  to  camp  warm 
and  happy,  and  we  had  fried  trout  for 
breakfast.  Then  we  traveled  up  the 
right  bank  through  a  hea\-y  rain  until 


three  o'clock.  John  went  fishing  and 
Elmer  and  I  tried  shooting. 

A  half-mile  from  camp,  in  a  little 
open  space  m  the  timber,  a  dozen  grouse 
got  up,  only  to  tree  close  at  hand.  We 
fired  ten  times,  ^nd  picked  up  seven 
grouse  with  their  neads  neatly  cut  off. 
The  eighth  grouse  we  left.  I  aimed  too 
low  f  A  mile  farther  up  the  ridge  we 
i.und  a  little  spring  bubbling  out  of 
the  rock  and  forming  a  little  pool.  In 
the  mud  Reside  the  pool  were  foot- 
prints somewhat  like  the  print  of  a 
large  human  hand  with  short  fingers 
but  very  large  finger-nails.  The  im- 
pressions were  clear  and  fresh,  although 
it  had  rained  heavily  all  the  morning. 

Elmer  examined  them  and  remarked : 
"  Silver- tip  !  and  a  big  one.  He  was  here 
not  an  hour  ago."  So  we  drew  forth 
cartridges  and  crowded  them  into  the 
magazines  of  our  rifles.  Twenty-four 
bullets  would  make  a  good  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  a  grizzly. 

But  his  highness  was  not  receiving 
that  day,  and  although,  as  in  duty 
bound, we  scoured  the  region  thoroughly, 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  leave  our 
cards.  After  sunset  we  traveled  back 
down  the  ridge,  catching  occasional 
glimpses  of  Johns  camp-fire. 

Three  days  later  we  camped  in  a  little 
park  at  the  head  of  Mad  Creek,  at  a 
point  some  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level  and  just  below  timber  line. 
Beyond  were  bare  rocks,  and,  in  the  shel- 
tered nooks  of  the  mountains,  snow- 
fields,  not  two  miles  distant.  Mad 
Creek  liad  dwindled  to  a  tiny  stream,  but 
it  formed  pools  of  ice-cold  water,  where 
the  trout  were  just  as  many  as  below. 

Deer  were  so  plentiful  that  we  agreed 
not  to  shoot  does  ;  so,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  does  walked  around  us  at 
every  turn,  while  the  bucks  were  shy  to 
the  last  degree. 

The  high  Rockies  have  an  unkind  dose 
for  a  tender-foot,  the  "  mountain  fever," 
and  it  was  administered  to  me  at  this 
camp,  with  the  nearest  quinine  and 
whisky  distant  twenty-five  miles 
horizontally  by  thirty-five  hundred  feet 
vertically.  So  the  fever  and  I  had  a 
pleasant  night  together.  The  boys 
agreed  that  the  fever  had  the  better 
time,  for  they  spent  the  night  in  rolling 
logs  on  the  fire  and  piling  blankets  over 
me. 

John  was  worrying  about  a  lawsuit  in. 

Denver,  and  was  so  preoccupied  with. 
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his  arrangement  of  evidence  and  his 
masterly  plea  that  when  he  went  to 
bring  in  Hoodoo  he  left  the  hobbles  just 
where  he  took  them  off  and  had  to 
spend  a  half-hour  hunting  for  them. 

So  we  decided  to  make  for  the  ranch 
by    the    shortest    possible    route    and 


reached  it  in  one  day.  A  thirty-mile 
ride  for  a  man  who  has  the  toothache 
in  every  joint  is  amusing  to  the  ob- 
server, perhaps,  but  no  joke  to  the  vic- 
tim. But  we  did  it,  and  the  quinine  at 
the  ranch  "  did  '*  the  fever,  and  John  and 
I  got  back  to  Denver.  John  won  his  suit. 
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T  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfac- 
tion to  note  the 
steady  and 
healthy  im- 
provement that 
has  been  going 
on  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard 
during  the  last 
four  years. 
Since  and  including  the 
encampment  of  1890,  the 
writer  has  had  opportunity 
to  witness  this  change  for 
the  better.  This  result 
has  been  brought  about 
by  a  more  liberal  policy 
being  adopted  by  the  State 
in  recognizing  the  wants 
and  the  value  of  its  mili- 
I  tia,  by  a  judicious  system 
of  camp  instruction,  and 
by  each  company  receiving 
local  encouragement  from 
citizens  and  painstaken  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  its  officers.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  the 
different  encampments  that  have  been 
held  in  the  State,  and  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  troops  at- 
tending. In  addition  to  the  reports  of 
the  different  adjutants-general  of  the 
State,  I  am  indebted  for  information  as 
to  the  encampments,  etc.,  to  Lieutenant 
Fred.  J.  Brown's  very  creditable  little 
work,  called  "Michigan's  Brigade."  In 
1890  the  prosperity  of  the  militia  was  at 
such  a  low  ebb  that  but  three  companies 
were  in  the  State  service.  These  com- 
panies were  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to 
have  a  camp  of  instruction.  Having 
obtained  the  approval  of  Governor 
Baldwin,  camp    was    held  in   August, 


1870,  at  Slocum's  Island,  not  far  from 
Detroit.  This  was  the  first  State  en- 
campment, and  that  it  was  well  man- 
aged and  productive  of  good  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  interest  in  military 
matters  was  at  once  aroused,  several 
companies  made  application  for  muster 
into  the  State  service,  and  in  1875  six- 
teen companies  had  been  accepted. 
These  companies  were  assigned  to  form 
the  First  and  Second  Regiments,  of 
eight  companies  each,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonels  W.  W.  Withington 
and  I.  C.  Smith,  respectively.  In  1876, 
eight  other  companies  having  been 
mustered  into  service,  the  troops  were 
reorganized  into  three  regiments,  the 
third  being  commanded  by  Colonel  O.  F. 
Lochhead. 

The  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments made  application  to 
o  into   camp    for 
eld    instruction, 
and   their  request 
being    granted, 
regimental    camps 
were  ordered  dur-^^g^^^gp    %,] 
ing  the  summer  of 
1876   as    follows : 

First  Regiment  '^mLMU  T^(^ 
from  July  thirty- 
first  to  August 
fourth,  at  Jackson  ;  Second  Regiment 
from  August  seventh 
ti.  twelfth,  at  Grand 
Rapids;  Third  Regi- 
ment from 
August  four- 
teenth to  nine- 
teenth, at 
G  r  o  s  s  e  Isle. 
At  these  en- 
campments 
CAPT.  w.  L.  wiNSLAM.  rigid  inspec-T 
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tions  were  made,  interest  was  taken  in 
drills,  and  target  practice  encouraged. 
The  company  making  the  best  score 
was  to  be  called  "  Champion  Company," 
and  the  best  marksman  received  the 
title  of  "Chief  Marksman."  Company 
F,  First  Regiment,  won  the  first  title, 
and  Sergeant  Manning,  same 
company,  tlie  second. 

About  this  time  the 
arms   of    the 
State  troops 
were  chang- 
ed from  the 
Springfield 
breech- load- 
ing, cali- 
ber 50  ri-  i^ 
fle,tothe 
Sharp's 
rifle,cali- 
ber  45. 

The 
regimen- 
tal en- 
camp- 
ments of 
iSyyhave 
been  re- 
ferred to 
herein. 
No  en- 
cam  p- 
mentwas 
held  in 
I  8  7  8  on 
account  of 
the  low 
state  of  the 
military 
fund,  but 
1879  the  re 
ments  again 
went  into  regi- 
mental camps  as 
follows:  First 
Regiment  from 
August  twenty- 
eighth  to  Sc]?- 
tember  first,  near 
Adrian  ;  Sec  u  11  d 
Regiment,  A  u  - 
gust  fourteenth 
to  nine  teenth 
near  Grand  Rapids  ;  Third  Regiment 
from  August  twenty-first  to  twenty- 
fifth,  near  Port  Huron. 

Six  more  companies  having  been 
added  to  the  State  troops,  they  were 
formed  into  battalions,  and  the  troops 


X.     CAPT.  J.   D.  BURDICK. 

3.    CAPT.  W.  N.  BURGESS. 
5.   CAPT.  W.  L.  SWARTWOUT. 


were  reorganized  into  a  brigade  of  three 
regiments  and  two  battalions  of  twenty 
companies  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  W.  H.  Withington,  whose  com- 
mission was  dated  July  fifteenth,  1879, 
and  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  brigadier-general  of  the  Michi- 
tn  militia.  A  brigade  encamp- 
ment was  felt  to  lie  a  necessity, 
and  one  was  held  at  Kalama- 
zoo from  August  ninth 
to  fourteenth,  1880. 
The  camp  was 
named  "Camp 
Chandler," 
in  honor  of 
Senator 
Zach.Chand- 
ler.  At  this 
camp  brig- 
ade move- 
ments 
were 
drilled, 
target 
practice 
held,  and 
much  in- 
t  e  rest 
was 
manifest- 
e  d  by 
both  offi- 
cers and 
men.  The 
comman- 
der-in- 
chief,  in 
his  address 
to  the  troops, 
commented 
upon  the  fact 
of  the  camp 
"  being  the  first 
rendezvous  and 
encampment  of 
a  n  organized 
and  uniformed 
brigade  of  State 
trnops  ever  as- 
sembled in  Michi- 
gan. 

In  i882,the  brig- 
ade was  assembled 
for  instruction  at  Island  Lake  from  Au- 
gust tenth  to  fourteenth,  and  the  camp 
was  named  "Camp  Jerome  "  in  honor  of 
the  Governor.  The  outline  of  work  pre- 
scribed was  battalion  drill,  target  prac- 
tice, reviews,  brigade  drill  and  a  sham 
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battle.      This    encamp- 
ment is  reported  as  the 
best  ever  had  up  to  tha£ 
time.    The  encampment 
of  ''^i  was   held    at    the 
^ame  place  nnder  Briga- 
dier-General Smith, 
who  succeeded  Gen- 
era!     With  ing  ton, 
Re^lar  army  in* 
specters  were  detail- 
ed for  duty 
at     this 
camp  and 
it  is  report- 
e  d     did 
good    ser- 
vice  in 


DLTONT. 


instructing,  and 
an  improve- 
ment in  drill 
and  discipline 
could  be 
observed. 
In  "84  Is- 
land  Lake 
was  ag:ain 
the  canap 
ground 
and  was 
more  satisfactory  in  every 
resj^ect  to  the  men,  as  com- 
panies furnished  their  own 
subsistence  and  were  not 
dependent  upon  the  contract 
sy s t c  m ,  N  o  r egu  1  ar  e  n  ca  m  p  - 
ment  was  held  in  *S5,  but  in 
*86  the  brigade 
concentrated  at 
Island  Lake, 
J 11 1  y  fif  teenthj 
for  ^\'^  davs* 
duty,  Th'c 
itsuai  battalion 
and  bri- 
g  a  d  e 
drills  oc- 
c  u  r  r  e  d, 
but  tar- 
get praC' 
tice    was 


own  taste.     "The  camp 
was  at  all  times  in  good 
police/'      In   drills   and 
ceremonies    '*  the   mis- 
takes of  each  day  were 
rectified  on  succeeding 
ones.*'      He  com- 
mend ed     "  t  h  e 
w  hole    CO  m  m  a  n  d 
for    drilling    and 
appearance  un  the 
field,    which   w  a  s 
only    mar- 
r  e  d     b  y 
w^ a n  t    of 
s  t  e  a  d  i  * 
nesa"  The 
roll    calls. 


he 
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says, 
were 
"ragged 
affairs  ;  *' 
the   dis- 
ciplin  e 
"  fairly 
good," 
and    he 
speaks  of 
the    men 
having 
the  idea  they  could    do   as 
they  pleased  after  the  days' 
work  was  done,  and  recom- 
mended that  more  attention 
be  paid  to  military  courtesy. 
In  '87  another  encampment 
was   held  at  Island   Lake, 
inspected     h  y 
Colonel   H.  W. 
Black,  U,  S.  A., 
who   reported 
the  troops  en- 
titled to  much 
credit  and  the 
a  p  p  e  ar- 
a n  c e  of 
the  regi- 
ments ex- 
eel  lent. 
In  'KH,  the 
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necessarily      omitted. 

Major   Penington,   U.  S. 

A.^  w^as  detailed  fur  duty 
at  the  camp  and  in 
his  official  report 
says  '*  there  was  no 
general  unifftrmity 
in  the  arrangement 
of  the  tents,  each 
ccjmpany  being  per- 
mitted to  follow  its 


Second    and    Fourth 
Regiments  encamped 
at  Jiackinavv    Island 
from  July  twelfth 
to  sixteeiith,  and 
the    First    and 
Third  from  July 
nineteenth      to 
twenty-f  ourth* 
Encamp  men  ts 
were    held    at 
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Gougnac  Lake  in  '89  and  '90  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  C.  S. 
Brown,  who  succeeded  General  Smith. 
The  battalion  of  the  Nineteenth  Infantry 
at  Fort  Wayne  was  ordered  to  take  part 
in  the  encampment  of  1890,  and  has 
been  with  the  State  troops  at  each  camp 
since  then. 

The  regiments  formed  line  from  right 
to  left  in  the  order  of  their  colonels, 
and  the  regular  troops  camped  some 
little  distance  off,  on  the  left  flank.  All 
troops  arrived  at  camp  the  same  day. 
and  the  militia  went  into  tents  that  had 
been  pitched  by  the  quartermaster's 
department  some  time  before.  De- 
tachments had  preceded  the  companies 
and  prepared  for  their  arrival  by  having 
a  hot  meal  ready  for  them,  as  well  as 
everything  else  necessary  for  their  com- 
fort. The  regulars  moved  into  a  bare 
field  and  gave  the  militia  an  object 
lesson  in  quickly  making  camp,  pitching 
tents  and  preparing  meals  over  camp 
fires.  At  tine  camp  of  the  State  troops 
small  frame  buildings  were  furnished 
each  headquarters  and  company  for 
kitchens,  and  furnished  with  large  cook 
stoves,  tables,  ice  boxes,  etc.,  presided 
over  by  one  or  more  colored  cooks. 
For  dinine-rooms  immense  tents  were 
used,  and  long  tables  covered  with 
cloth,  dishes,  glasses,  and  even  silver- 
ware and  napkins,  tended  by  colored 
waiters,  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  in  a  canvas  hotel.  A  walk  through 
the  camp  showed  the  presence  of  many 
ladies  living  in  the  tents,  and  upon  in- 
quiry it  was  found  that  a  number  of 
the  officers  and  men  had  brought  their 
families  with  them.  As  this  practice 
was  tolerated  by  the  brigade  com- 
mander, and  as  it  was  his  prerogative, 
it  is  spoken  of  only  as  being  such  an 
unusual  sight  to  a  regular  officer  as  to 
excite  comment.  During  the  day  time 
the  discipline  was  fairly  good,  the  men 
worked  hard  at  drill,  seemed  anxious  to 
learn,  and  profited  by  the  instruction 
given  them.  Not  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  some  companies  seemed  to 
be  paid  to  reveille  roll  call.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  set  the  troops  seemed  to 
think  their  official  obligation  as  soldiers 
ended,  and  they  could  then  have  a 
good  time  until  the  next  morning. 

The  signal  "  taps  "  did  not  seem  to  be 
understood,  and  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it.  Horse  play  of  all  kinds,  yelling, 
hoodlum  bands,  bonfires,  cheering,  bands 


of  men  marching  about  with  music, 
were  indulged  in  and  continued  every 
night,  or  until  the  men  were  tired  out. 
I  speak  of  these  things  because  they 
were  so  unmilitary  and  because  they  no 
longer  exist  in  the  National  Guai;d  of 
Michigan.  Very  many  of  the  men  who 
in  1 890  did  not  know  what  soldierly  dis- 
cipline was  are  to-day,  through  proper 
instruction,  excellent  soldiers,  and  their 
organizations  the  pride  of  the  State.  At 
this  camp,  guard  was  mounted  twice  a 
day,  so  as  to  give  as  many  men  as  pos- 
sible an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  guard  duty.  This  practice  has 
continued  in  all  the  camps  since,  with 
excellent  results,  and  the  guard  duty 
has  been  very  well  performed  consider- 
ing the  short  time  for  instruction. 
Through  courtesy  the  regular  troops 
obeyed  all  the  calls  sounded  at  brigade 
headquarters,  even  sending  morning  re- 
ports, etc.  The  militia  paid  much  at- 
tention to  target  practice  at  this  camp. 
A  competition  match  was  had  for  an 
elegant  badge  presented  by  the  De- 
trott  Journal^  which  was  won  by  Ser- 
geant Smith,  Company  D,  Second  Regi- 
ment. At  this  contest  the  ten  men 
having  the  highest  score  were  selected 
to  form  the  Michigan  team  at  the  Inter- 
State  contest  at  Camp  Douglas,  Wis- 
consin, that  fall. 

A  sham  battle,  that  was  and  is  always 
enjoyed  more  by  the  many  spectators 
than  by  the  troops,  and  does  the  former 
much  more  good  than  it  can  the  latter, 
brought  the  encampment  to  a  close. 

The  camp  of  '91  under  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Eugene  Robinson  at  Whitmore 
Lake,  showed  a  great  improvement  in 
drill  and  discipline.  A  new  system  of 
military  instruction  was  adopted.  The 
regiments  were  sent  eight  miles  from 
camp  accompanied  by  a  reguiar  officer 
who  instructed  in  advance  and  rear 
guards  and  flankers.  The  marches 
were  so  arranged  that  regiments  would 
strike  each  other  unexpectedly,  and  each 
treating  the  other  as  the  enemy,  would 
form  line  of  skirmishers  and  move  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  firing  blank  ammu- 
nition and  maneuver  for  position  ;  but 
the  lines  were  never  allowed  to  come 
nearer  than  fifty  yards.  Regular  officers 
were  detailed  to  be  present  at  each  bat- 
talion drill,  and  give  such  instruction 
as  was  necessary.  Before  this  encamp- 
ment, General  Robinson  announced  or- 
ders as  follows  :    "  T^^^fj^g^  ^  .WAStegle 
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hoodlum  bands,  pounding  on  tin  cans, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  positively  forbidden." 

The  ofificers  and  men  well  understand 
that  "  the  annual  encampments  are  in- 
tended for  instruction,  and  not  for  pleas- 
ure or  social  enjoyment ;  with  that  in 
view  they  will  not  invite  ladies  to  re- 
main in  camp."  The  adjutant-general 
called  attention  in  the  same  way  to  the 
rivalry  that  existed  between  companies 
at  the  last  encampment,  "  as  regards  to 
the  daily  bill  of  fare,  and  the  variety  of 
food  displayed  on  the  tables."  He 
counseled  plain  food  such  as  would  be 
cooked  and  carried  in  active  service,  and 
directed  the  surgeon-general  to  inspect 
the  meals  each  day  and  report  to  the 
commander-in-chief  the  companies  that 
most  nearly  complied  with  his  require- 
ments. The  good  effect  produced  by 
these  excellent  orders  was  very  notice- 
able during  the  encampment.  At  the 
encampment  of  '92,  at  Island  Lake, 
forced  marches  and  skirmishes  were  a 
part  of  the  routine  duty,  and  the  man- 
ner of  instruction  much  the  same  as  on 
the  former  camp. 

During  the  last  encampment  at  Island 
Lake  under  Brigadier-General  Bowen, 
an  entirely  different  manner  of  utilizing 
the  regular  troops  in  instructing  the 
militia  was  adopted.  This  was  by  a 
series  of  object  lessons  as  follows  :  At 
stated  times,  announced  to  the  brigade, 
all  duties  were  suspended  and  the  men 
required  to  watch  carefully  the  manner 
in  which  the  regular  troops  executed 
guard  mounting,  battalion  drill  in 
closed  and  extended  order,  and  dress 
parade.  Each  officer,  non  -  commissioned 
officer  and  private  was  particularly  to 
observe  the  duty  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  This  system  of  ob- 
ject lessons  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
proper  ways  and  the  only  effective 
way  in  which  regular  troops  can  be  of 
any  real  service  in  instructing  militia. 
In  addition  to  this  a  regular  officer 
should  be  assigned  to  each  headquart- 
ers in  camp  (and  to  each  company,  if 
possible,  and  if  not,  then  a  competent 
non-commissioned  officer)  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  teach  the  proper  way  of 
preparing  official  papers,  superintend 
all  drills  and  formations,  guard  duty, 
the  care  of  tents,  streets,  kitchens,  pitch- 
ing tents,  breaking  camp,  etc.,  etc*  If 
our  National  Guard  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
proper  footing  as  regards  drill  and  dis- 
cipline,   if  the  troops  are  to  be   made 


effective  for  field  service  and  instantly 
available  defenders  of  the  State,  more 
attenti6n  must  be  paid  by  officers  and 
men  to  the  minor  duties  of  the  soldier, 
especially  to  discipline;  and  the  method 
of  camp  instruction  must  be  changed 
in  many  respects.  I  beg  leave  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
I  believe  good  results  can  be  accom- 
plished. In  doing  so  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  making  any  unkind 
criticism  on  what  has  been  done,  but 
as  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  improve 
the  condition  of  troops  that  I  am  much 
interested  in. 

Encampments  should  never  be  held 
for  less  than  fifteen  days  —  for  it  month 
if  possible — and  during  that  time  strict 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  proper 
performance  of  military  duty.  The  nec- 
essity for  constant  attention  to  camp 
duties  will  be  apparent.  As  now,  with 
an  encampment  of  only  five  days,  the 
troops  have  but  four  working  days,  and 
sometimes  but  three,  taking  out  Sunday 
and  Governor's  day.  This  time  is  too 
short  for  any  of  it  to  be  wasted  on  les- 
sons that  can  be  as  well  learned  in  the 
armory.  If  camp  life  and  duties  were 
the  same  as  in  the  armory  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  a  change  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  In  the  armory  we 
learn  "  drill,"  that  is,  the  exercises  and 
evolutions  that  are  executed  in  a  pre- 
scribed manner,  and  in  the  camp  we 
learn  "  tactics,"  that  is,  the  handling  of 
troops  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
There  should  be  no  time  devoted  to 
company  drills  in  camp,  or  to  teaching 
the  rudiments  of  guard  duty;  all  this 
should  be  done  in  the  armory.  When 
a  company  arrives  in  camp  it  should  be 
in  condition  to  commence  battalion  drill 
at  once,  and  the  men  should  be  able  to 
perform  guard  duty  intelligently;  in 
camp  they  would  get  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  guard  duty  learned  in  the 
armory. 

Discipline  —  and  by  discipline  I  do 
not  mean  drill  slone — must  be  rigidly 
enforced.  I  mean  by  discipline  that 
ready  obedience  to  orders,  that  proper 
courtesy  from  the  inferior  to  the  supe- 
rior, that  recognition  of  the  line  of  de- 
markation  so  necessary  between  officers 
and  privates. 

Probably  no  subject  can  be  suggested 
in  connection  with  our  National  Guard 
that  requires  more  careful  handling  in 
order  not  to  offend,  orjs^mo^^e  ^i^^y^ 
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treating  on  this  account  by  a  regular  of- 
ficer, than  that  of  discipline.  The  writer 
pelds  to  no  one  in  his  good  will,  pride 
for  and  estimation  of  the  National 
Guard.  He  recognizes  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  they  often  make  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  to  afford  protection 
when  required  ;  he  numbers  his  friends 
among  the  officers  and  the  privates  of 
the  militia  in  this  and  other  States  ;  he 
knows  that  in  the  ranks  there  are  many 
who  are  the  peers  of  those  holding  com- 
missions, and  yet  he  will  without  rear  of 
being  misunderstood  insist  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  discipline  maintained  in 
our  militia,  and  there  is  too  much  fa- 
miliarity between  officers  and  privates 
when  on  duty  at  the  camp  or  armory. 
No  well-disposed  person  will  object  to 
these  remarks  or  fail  to  recognize  their 
justness.  From  the  moment  a  National 
Guardsman  puts  on  his  uniform  his  civ- 
ilian existence  and  the  social  recogni- 
tion that  goes  with  the  latter  cease  for 
the  time  being ;  and  during  the  period 
he  wears  his  uniform  he  is  a  soldier^  and 
as  a  soldier  he  owes  obedience  to  his 
superior  officer,  and  must  observe  the 
requirements  of  the  position  in  which 
he  is  placed.  There  can  be  no  disci- 
pline if,  when  on  duty  all  remain  "  Jim," 
"  Dick  "  or  "  Harry  "  as  they  were  be- 
fore, or  if,  during  encampments,  officers 
visit  the  tents  of  the  privates  and  so- 
cially drink  or  play  cards  with  them,  or 
have  the  men  socially  visit  their  tents. 
Officers  and  men  must  maintain  the 
dignity  of  their  rank  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

At  the  armory  we  must  have  weekly 
schools  for  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  such  privates  as  may  be  de- 
sired. Men  must  be  held  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  their  rifles 
and  accouterments,  and  instructed  how 
to  take  the  rifles  apart  and  clean  them. 

I  would  do  away  with  the  brigade  en- 
campments and  have  regimental  camps 
instead,  where  regimental  schools  could 
be  held  and  theoretical  and  practical 
lessons  e^ven  in  battalion  and  regi- 
mental drill.  The  present  drill  regula- 
tions contain  no  brigade  movements, 
and  less  than  two  pages  are  occupied 
by  remarks  on  the  brigade.  Appoint- 
ments of  non  -  commissioned  officers 
should  be  subject  to  competitive  exam- 
ination. 

Regiments     should    not    move    into 


camps  already  prepared.  They  gain 
no  knowledge  how  to  care  for  them- 
selves in  this  way.  A  regiment  should 
camp  somewhere  in  the  part  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  raised,  and  at  the 
proper  time  before  the  encampment 
should  obtain  from  the  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  State  and  have  in  readi- 
ness on  the  camp  ground  all  the  trans- 
portation, stores,  camp  and  garrison 
equipage  that  will  be  required.  As  the 
different  companies  arrive  in  camp  the 
quartermaster  should  issue  to  each  of 
the  captains  tents,  straw  and  fuel  for 
their  commands.  The  tents  should  be 
pitched  by  the  men  of  the  companies 
on  ground  previously  designated  by 
the  quartermaster,  and  each  company 
should  look  to  its  own  comfort,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  care  of  all  public 
property.  The  food  should  be  cooked 
by  the  members  of  the  company,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  field,  and  rations  issued 
by  the  State.  The  practice,  now  so 
common,  of  companies  going  into  camp 
with  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate 
mess  furniture,  and  each  company  try- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  in  its  table  dis- 
play and  bill  of  fare,  is  demoralizing, 
and  does  not  give  the  men  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  way  troops  subsist  in  the 
field.  They  should  be  req^uired  to  live 
and  care  for  themselves  just  as  they 
would  if  on  an  active  campaign.  At 
least  once  during  the  encampment 
the  "  General "  should  be  sounded,  and 
the  men  instructed  in  breaking  camp^ 
loading  the  wagons,  moving  out  on  the 
march  and  making  a  new  camp.  In 
this  way  alone  can  the  troops  be  prop- 
erly taught  to  become  good  soldiers. 

The  system  of  election  of  officers 
should  be  abolished  without  delay.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  condemn  this  meas- 
ure or  urge  the  repeal  of  the  law.  I 
consider  that  it  causes  the  formation  of 
cliques,  paralyzes  discipline,  robs  an  offi- 
cer of  his  independence, and  is  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  service.  To  any  one  either  in  or 
out  of  the  militia  who  will  stop  to  con- 
sider this  question,  the  assertions  I  have 
made  will  be  self-evident.  The  Gov- 
ernor should  nominate  for  commission 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  original  or  other- 
wise, such  person  as  he  sees  fit,  who 
should  be  required  to  pass  a  rigid  exam- 
ination before  a  board  composed  of 
competent  officers  acting  without  fear 
or  favor,  as  to  his  moral,  social  and  mil- 
itary fitness  for  the  service.     The  exam- 
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ination  should  be  both  theoretical  and 
practical  and  if  the  candidate  is  reported 
upon  favorably  he  should  be  commis- 
sioned and  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior. Promotion  should  be  by  senior- 
ity in  each  grade. 

These  ideas  for  improving  the  militia, 
crude  as  they  may  be,  are  offered  for 
what  they  are  worth.  The  system  pro- 
posed has  not  been  elaborated  because 
a  brief  outline  is  all  that  is  necessary 
until  the  ideas  are  adopted. 

An  organization  that  is  destined  to 
be  of  much  benefit  to  the  National 
Guard  of  this  State  was  effected  last 
year  ('93)  at  the  annual  encampment. 
The  association  of  officers  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  being  desirotis  of  forming  an 
organization  of  all  officers  of  the  brigade 
similar  to  the  association  now  existing 
in  New  York  State,  invited  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  brigade  to  meet  at  regiment- 
al headquarters  to  discuss  the  proposi- 
tion. A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
formation  August  tenth,  1893,  of  the 
*•  Officers'  Association  of  the  Michigan 
National  Guard,"  the  purpose  of  which 
is  outlined  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  by-laws  which  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Preamble  : — The  officers  of  the  Michi- 
gan National  Guard,  to  the  end  that  the 
interests  of  the  service  so  far  as  they 
have  been  committed  to  their  charge 
may  be  properly  conserved,  and  duties 
imposed  may  be  executed  and  per- 
formed in  the  manner  required  by  the 
laws,  regulations  and  customs  of  the 
military  service  of  the  State,  have 
adopted  the  following  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  and 
direction  of  their  deliberations  and  pro- 
ceedings. 

Article  i. — Membership. — Member- 
ship in  this  association  shall  be  confined 
to  officers  and  ex-officers  of  the  Michigan 
National  Guard.  ♦  ♦  « 

At  this  meeting  the  following  officers 
were  elected  : — President,  Col.  Chas.  R. 
Hawley,  Third  Infantry ;  vice-president, 
Lt.-Col.  Jno.  R.  Bennet,  Fifth  Infanfry ; 
secretary- treasurer,  Adjt.  Chas.  S.  Bax- 
ter, Fourth  Infantry.  Executive  Coun- 
cil : — President,  Col.  Chas.  R.  Hawley, 
Third  Infantry  ;  secretary,  Adjt.  Chas. 
S.  Baxter,  Fourth  Infantry ;  Col.  P.  J. 
Sheahan,  Fourth  Infantry  ;  Col.  F.  B. 
Lyons,  Fifth  Infantry;  Col.  Chas.  H. 
Rose,    Second   Infantry ;    Col.   Jno.   E. 


Tyrell,  First  Infantry;  Lt.-Col.  Chas. 
L.  Boynton,  Third  Infantry. 

The  association  is  non-political,  and 
through  its  executive  council  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Michigan  National  Guard 
are  to  be  looked  after  and  advanced. 

The  interest  in  target  practice  is  still 
maintained  and  many  good  scores  are 
made  at  the  encampments.  At  the 
home  stations  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  a  good  range  of  any  distance  that 
can  be  made  entirely  safe,  and  when 
one  is  foimd  it  is  as  a  rule  so  far  away 
from  the  armory  that  the  men  have  but 
little  time,  and  less  inclination  to  use  it. 
As  far  as  I  am  informed,  but  one  com- 

?iany  in  the  State,  the  "  Detroit  Light 
nfantry,"  has  a  range  in  its  armory. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
this  important  part  of  a  soldier's  educa- 
tion. No  matter  how  clean  and  correct 
he  may  appear  on  parade,  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  use  his  rifle  for  attack  or 
defense — if  he  cannot  shoot — he  is  of  no 
practical  value  to  the  State.  The  in- 
spector-general of  the  State,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  encampment  of  1892,  said 
on  the  subject  of  rifle  practice :  "  The 
volley  firing,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  great 
benefit  to  State  troops.  I  believe  that  of 
our  present  membership  not  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  had 
ever  before  fired  a  ball  cartridge,  and 
this  practice  will  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
lieve them  of  any  timidity  that  they 
have  heretofore  possessed." 

The  National  Guard  should  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  afford  aid  and 
protection  to  the  civil  authority.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  but  in  some  part  of  our 
country  the  necessity  for  such  aid  is 
feared.  The  service  required  might  be 
for  days  or  weeks,  and  the  troops  should 
have  constantly  on  hand  at  their  armor- 
ies a  good  supply  of  ball  cartridges, 
blankets  and  overcoats  for  every  man, 
sufficient  tentage — either  shelter  or  com- 
mon tents — and  cooking  utensils  for 
field  use.  Each  company  should  be 
supplied  with  the  "  Biizzycott  oven."  I 
do  not  know  of  a  company  in  the  State 
that  is  supplied  with  either  overcoats  or 
tentage.  When  a  command  requires 
overcoats  for  a  temporary  duty  they  are 
obtained  from  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral at  Lansing,  and  returned  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  duty  is  over.  Why  these 
overcoats  are  not  issued  to  companies, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of    frequent 

transportation,    I     cannot    understand " 
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The  large  tents  used  at  the  encamp- 
ments are  not  practical  for  field  service. 
Every  colonel  of  a  regiment,  every 
commanding  officer  and  every  quarter- 
master should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  requirements  of  his  command,  and 
should  be  ready  at  any  time  to  tell  just 
how  many  pounds  ot  beef,  flour,  hard 


bread,  coffee,  etc.,  would  be  required  to 
feed  the  men  for  one  day;  how  these 
supplies  should  be  obtained  and  how 
paid  for.  These  practical  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  good  officer 
who  does  not  want  his  command  to  be 
found  wanting  when  its  services  in  the 
field  shall  be  required. 


TOURING  IN  EUROPE  ON  NEXT  TO  NOTHING. 


BY  J.  PERRY    WORDEN. 
Fourth  Paper. 


OF  all  sites  for  a  church  that  I 
have  seen,  that  on  which  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Cuthbert  in 
Durham  is  founded  seems  by 
far  the  best.  As  I  approached  it  from 
the  southwest,  the  lordly  western  and 
central  towers  loomed  up  against  the 
brightening  sky  in  the  east.  At  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  cathedral  stands 
the  River  Wear  circles  around,  bordered 
by  trees  with  dense  foliage,  imder  which 
shady  paths  wind  romantically.  I  en- 
terea  the  great  edifice,  walked  amid 
the  massive  pillars  and  into  the  beauti- 
ful Galilee  Chapel,  where  rest  the  bones 
of  The  Venerable  Bede.  Then  I  crossed 
the  Palace  Green  to  the  castle  and  rode 
up  King  street  to  the  north,  where, 
looking  back  to  the  lofty  city  above 
and  beyond  the  solid  bridge,  I  obtained 
a  commanding  view  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
Cuthbert. 

While  resting  there  I  was  joined  by 
an  elderly  Scotchman,  touring  south  on 
a  tricycle,  and  together  we  rode  to  North- 
allerton, where  we  passed  the  night. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  view  of  York- 
minster,  obtained  from  the  north  at 
early  dawn  when  the  huge  spireless 
towers  were  becoming  gradually  dis- 
tinct, was  one  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  I  arose  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning  and  set  out  for  the  city  of  York. 
A  mist  was  falling  when  I  started,  but 
with  the  advent  of  day  the  clouds  scat- 
tered, and  the  light  flooded  the  refresh- 
ened earth,  revealing  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly the  outlines  of  Yorkshire's  pride. 

I  passed  three  hours  in  the  cathedral 
and  the  old-time  streets  around,  admir- 
ing the  lofty  wooden  roof,  the  invaluable 
stained-glass  windows,  the  octangular 
chapter  house,  and  the  crypt  with  its 
half-buried  pillars,  erected  and  carved 


in  the  shadowy  past  when  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cathedral  was  more  ex- 
posed to  view. 

That  day  I  pushed  on  to  Selby  on  the 
River  Ouse,  and  then  ran  southwest  to 
Pontefract,  an  attractive,  hilly  market 
town.  It  is  historically  notable  for  be- 
ing the  scene  of  the  killing  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  and  Richarcf  II.,  and  be- 
ing four  times  besieged  in  the  great 
rebellion.  Here,  after  eating  a  dinner 
for  which  I  paid  the  whole  of  eleven 
cents,  I  slept  at  night  in  a  room  eneaged 
for  ninepence.  The  two  maiden  ladies 
who  kept  the  house  informed  me  at  ten 
o'clock,  five  minutes  before  I  retired, 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  pass 
through  my  bedroom  that  evening  and 
the  nexttnoming  in  order  to  reach  their 
own  attic  boudoir  ! 

In  the  morning  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney toward  Lincoln.  Passing  through 
busy  Doncaster,  which  flames  up  once 
a  year  as  a  popular  racing  resort,  I  ar- 
rived at  Gainsborough  on  the  River 
Trent,  the  picturesque  scene  of  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss."  This  is  a  curious 
old  town,  with  some  narrow,  stony,  ir- 
regular streets,  through  which  one  can 
ride  a  bicycle  only  with  difficulty. 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
I  resolved  to  make  Lincoln  that  night. 
Wheeling  was  good,  though  the  roads 
could  not  be  rated  as  high  as  the  road- 
ways of  Scotland.  As  I  progressed 
south,  the  twilight,  so  strong  in  the 
Highlands,  faded  more  quickly.  Thus 
it  happened  that  ere  I  reached  Lincoln 
it  was  dark,  and  I  was  forced  to  search 
for  lodgings  under  difficulties  not  usually 
experienced.  Finally,  I  was  provided  by 
a  hospitable  young  couple  with  a  com- 
fortable room,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Lincoln  is  partly  built  upon  a  steep 
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hill  which  begins  to  take  its  descent 
suddenly,  and  in  the  dark  I  narrowly 
escaped  riding  down  the  precipitous, 
cobble-stoned  street  where,  but  a  year 
or  two  before,  in  broad  day  light,  a 
stranger  cyclist  had  met  a  frightful 
death. 

Half  of  the  next  day  I  spent  in  wan- 
dering about  Lincoln  and  its  environs, 
viewing  the  cathedral  from  beyond  the 
Exchequer  Gate,  then  passing  through 
and  studying  the  imposing  fagade,  and 
then  climbing  to  the  wall  and  taking  a 
glimpse  of  the  whole.  This  grand  ca- 
thedral, like  Durham,  is  favored  by  a 
hilly  site,  and  beautiful  it  is  from  what- 
ever point  you  see  it.  Not  the  least 
interesting  of  these  views  is  the  one  ob- 
tained from  the  street  at  the  east  end, 
where  the  lofty  windows  of  the  presby- 
tery and  the  flying  buttresses  of  the 
chapter  house  may  be  seen. 

The  Romans,  during  their  occupation 
of  Great  Britain,  fortified  Lincoln,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  the  honesty  of  their 
work  that  the  gateway  they  erected 
eighteen  himdred  years  ago  stands 
across  the  entrance  to  the  town  in  as 
perfect  a  condition  as  it  was  while  the 
echoes  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  still 
lingered  round  it. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  I  bade 
good-by  to  the  hilly  city  and  rode 
south  to  Sleaford,  a  quiet  and  restful 
place.  I  might  easily  have  wheeled 
further  that  evening,  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  pastoral  charm  of  Sleaford, 
and  I  sought  out  a  little  hotel  in  a 
pleasant  side  street.  What  blessing 
followed  that  decision  to  tarry  the 
reader  may  but  faintly  know.  At  the 
inn  I  left  my  heaviest  baggage  and  rode 
away  to  see  the  neighborhood.  On  my 
return  I  was  met  by  the  inn  proprietor, 
who  excitedly  informed  me  that  two 
American  cyclists  had  arrived  on  their 
way  south,  who  had  left  a  message  for 
me  to  wait.  And  wait  I  did,  but  with 
impatience  born  as  it  was  of  a  conviction 
that  I  was  about  to  meet  some  one  high- 
ly congenial.  Nor  was  I  disappointed. 
In  an  hour  the  yopng  men  returned. 
They  were  two  young  American  law- 
yers of  Minneapolis.  Both  were  tanned 
to  a  deep  brown,  and  merry  as  larks  in 
June.  Finding  that  our  routes  to  Lon- 
don were  common  we  passed  the  even- 
ing happily  and  next  morning  went 
rolling  along  together  to  Peterborough. 

Loaded  as  we  were  with  baggage,  our 


record  for  travel  that  day  was  good.  We 
made  fifty-eight  miles  and  visited  the 
cathedrals  at  Peterborough  and  Ely. 
Peterborough  Cathedral  is  of  pro- 
nounced Norman  architecture,  and  who- 
ever would  study  it  well  must  not  re- 
main contentedly  under  the  shadow  of 
its  high-recessed  fagade,  but  choose  a 
bright  day  to  visit  the  interior. 

No  cathedral  in  Great  Britain  can  be 
seen  from  so  many  positions  and  for  such 
long  distances  as  Ely.  It  is  perched  on 
what  was  until  modem  times  an  island 
in  the  dismal  swamp  of  the  Great  Fens, 
and  its  commanding  outline  can  often 
be  seen  when  the  cyclist  is  twenty 
miles  away.  It  rises  like  a  tall  knight 
shorn  of  a  member,  for  the  north  wing 
of  the  western  tower  has  disappeared. 

Ely  had  long  been  a  cherished  spot  in 
my  youthful  memory  as  the  scene  of 
Charles  Kingsley's  tragic  history  of 
"Hereward  the  Wake,"  and  as  the  home 
of  Cromwell  when  he  w^as  still  a  simple 
yeoman.  Indeed,  it  was  the  advocacy 
of  these  Penmen's  rights  that  first 
brought  him  into  public  notice. 

The  cathedral  would  repay  the  study 
of  weeks,  so  manifold  are  the  examples 
of  every  period  of  architecture  from  the 
Saxon  to  the  Jacobite.  I  could  give  it 
but  a  few  hours. 

There  are  to-day  two  routes  south- 
ward out  of  Ely,  one  by  the  skirt  of  the 
highlands  through  Soham  and  the  Swaff- 
hams,  the  route  taken  by  Hereward  dis- 
guised as  a  peddler  when  he  made  his 
wonderful  circuit  of  William  the  Con- 

Sieror's  army  on  his  mare  "  Swallow ; " 
e  other  over  the  flat  fens,  since  Here- 
ward's  days  redeemed  from  the  condi- 
tion of  an  inland  sea.  We  chose  the  flat 
route,  and  were  well  repaid,  for  the 
whole  sixteen  miles  from  Ely  to  Cam- 
bridge was  one  waving  ocean  of  grain. 
Cambridge  is  a  good-sized  city,  and 
attractive  at  once  by  the  spirit  of  antiq- 
uity which  seems  to  pervade  its  at- 
mosphere. As  might  be  expected,  its 
streets  are  irregular  and  often  crowded, 
and  the  presence  of  so  many  institutions 
of  learning  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  mark  its  individuality.  A 
number  of  the  colleges  are  ranged  along 
one  of  the  wider  thoroughfares — Trump- 
ington  street — which  runs  almost  par- 
allel with  the  Rivei*  Cam,  beyond  which 
are  the  gardens  and  the  meadows  in- 
cluded in  the  "  Backs  "  for  which  Cam- 
bridge is  so  famous.  North  of  the  town 
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the  Cam  is  small  and  beautiful ;  while 
to  the  south,  where  some  of  the  imiver- 
sity  races  are  rowed,  it  has  a  pastoral 
and  exceedingly  Dutch  appearance. 

We  spent  several  hours  m  visiting  the 
chief  places  of  interest,  the  museums 
and  libraries  and  the  rooms  of  the  col- 
leges where  Erasmus  and  Spenser  and 
Milton  and  Gray  and  the  Walpoles, 
Macaulay  and  Darwin,  and  ever  so  many 
more  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  once 
studied.  Of  course  we  also  visited  the 
venerable  foundation,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, the  mother  of  our  own  Harvard. 
It  bears  the  air  of  puritanical  simplicity 
in  its  severely  classic  architecture.  Its 
elegancies  are  those  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  and  they  are  beyond  praise. 
A  peep  into  the  Fellows'  garden  is  a 
revelation  of  beauty.  In  extent  the 
sturdy  New  England  ofiEspring  has  dis- 
tanced by  a  long  way  its  ancient  parent. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  the  road 
at  once  inclines  gently  upward.  The 
flat  of  the  fen  has  been  left  and  we 
wheeled  into  the  dumpling  hills  of  the 
chalk  formation,  which,  outcropping  at 
Cambridge,  extends  through  all  the 
South  of  England,  growing  bolder  as  it 
trends  southward,  until  it  forms  those 
white  cliffs  of  Albion  upon  which  so 
many  generations  "across  the  silver 
streak"  have  looked  with  envy. 

Our  route  lay  through  Trumpington. 
Here  once  stood  the  mill  belonging  to 
the  Miller  in  the  Reeve's  tale  in  Chau- 
cer's Canterbury  Pilgrims.  And  it  was 
in  the  mill  pool  that  Byron  learned  the 
endurance  which  enabled  him  in  after 
years  to  swim  the  Hellespont.  We 
pushed  on  through  Harston,  a  village  so 
typically  English  that  it  might  have 
served  for  Tennyson's  Aylmer.  A  few 
miles  further  on  we  entered  narrow- 
streeted  Royston,  relic  of  old  coaching 
days  when  the  Black  Bull  Inn  was  the 
most  important  hostelry  on  the  north 
road,  ana  Polly  Luck  its  jovial  landlady, 
a  name  to  conjure  with  in  Royston.  One 
can  revive  those  times  with  little  effort. 

At  dark  we  arrived  at  a  typical  En- 
glish wayside  tavern,  and  there  we  se- 
cured comfortable  and  cheap  accommo- 
dation in  a  double  room,  furnished  with 
two  beds.  The  proprietor  was  a  gay 
young  Englishman  who  had  knocked 
about  considerably  in  America,  but  who 
loved  the  bottle  too  well  to  admit  of  his 
succeeding  alone  in  any  business.  Fort- 
unately he  had  a  wife  capable  of  man- 


aging him  and  his  business,  though  her 
diminutive  figure,  clad  in  the  neatest  of 
garments,  seemed  to  us  singularly  out 
of  place  in  the  precinct  of  the  bar.  We 
had  hardly  taken  our  customary  bath 
when  this  little  woman  sent  a  servant 
to  our  room  with  a  welcome  message  : 
there  were  present  in  her  house  some 
friends  of  the  fair  sex  from  London,  she 
said,  and  would  we  favor  her  and  them 
with  our  company  for  the  evening  ?  We 
readilj  consented,  of  course,  and  after 
enjoymg  a  good  supper  visited  the 
home-like  parlor  of  the  tavern.  There 
we  found  the  assembled  company  ranged 
round  the  sides  of  the  room  which  had 
been  nearly  stripped  of  tables  and  chairs 
in  the  provisions  made  for  a  dance. 
For  some  time  we  chatted  together, 
answering  curious  questions  and  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  of  war-life  in  India 
from  an  old  man  who  wore  the  Victoria 
Cross. 

Then  the  fun  of  the  evening  began, 
and  for  hours  the  dust  arose  &om  the 
creaking  parlor  floor  under  the  dancers' 
feet.  A  small  boy,  who  sat  upon  a  three- 
le^fged  stool  tipped  back  in  a  comer, 
manipulated  an  accordion  while  we 
danced,  stopping  only  in  his  nimble 
fingering  to  receive  his  share  of  the  hard 
or  soft  drinks  which  flowed  from  the 
brown  jugs  of  the  hospitable  tavern- 
keeper. 

Our  route  on  to  London  now  took  us 
over  three  or  four  long,  steep  hills  and 
several  miles  of  cobblestone  pavement, 
rendered  exceedingly  dangerous  for 
travel  on  either  pneumatic  or  cushion 
tires  by  a  hard  ram  of  the  night  before. 
It  was  while  we  rolled  and  slid  over 
these  suburban  London  streets  that  I 
g-ot  my  first  conception  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  city,  and  when  we  pushed 
on  into  the  centers  of  trade  we  rode  for 
hours  jammed  in  between  heavily  load- 
ed trucks  and  dashing,  veering  omni- 
buses and  cabs.  Like  the  wet  streets 
of  New  York,  those  of  London  were 
covered  with  a  greasy  mud,  which  more 
than  once  caused  us  to  fall.  After  some  * 
hours  of  this  difficult  riding,  during 
which  we  were  frequently  lost  to  each 
other's  sight  in  the  tangled  mass  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians,  we  found  a 
hotel  not  far  from  Gray's  Inn. 

We  stayed  several  days  consecutively 
in  London,  visiting  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  great  museums, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Tower,  and  the    , 
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public  gardens  and  the  famous  thor- 
oughfares. One  evening,  under  proper 
escort,  we  went  on  a  round  of  sight- 
seeing in  the  slums  of  the  great  city, 
passing  through  the  notorious  White- 
chapel  district  at  midnight. 

Occasionally  I  would  part  from  my 
Western  friends  to  visit  some  place  of 
interest  to  which  they  had  previously 
been,  and  join  them  again  on  a  walking 
and  riding  expedition  through  the  citjr's 
crowded  streets.  Nowhere  in  the  civil- 
ized world  does  the  rider  have  such  dif- 
ficulty in  dodging  the  heavier  vehicles 
as  here  in  London,  where  two  hundred 
lines  of  omnibuses  fill  the  streets. 
These,  with  the  quick -moving  han- 
soms, run  from  right  to  left  in  the 
streets,  now  looming  up  in  front  of  one, 
and  now  crowding  one  from  behind. 
Frequently  we  were  compelled  to  dis- 
mount by  some  obstruction  which  sud- 
denly appeared  ahead,  only  to  feel  upon 
our  backs  the  not  always  gentle  tapping 
of  a  stage-pole. 

But,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  we 
found  London  swarming  with  cycles. 
They  are  used  everywhere,  not  only 
for  pleasure,  but  as  a  regular  means  of 
suburban  travel  to  and  from  business, 
and  in  many  parts  commerce  has  claimed 
their  aid.  They  are  used  extensively 
in  the  collection  of  orders  and  in  the 
deliverv  of  goods. 

London  is  a  cheap  city  for  the  tourist. 
The  network  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate 
and  luncheon  rooms  established  by  the 
Lockharts  and  other  similar  companies, 
which  cover  the  metropolis  like  a  web, 
are  certainly  a  most  commendable  and 
successful  commercial  endeavor  to  meet 
the  wants  of  moderate  purses  and  tem- 
perate habits,  and  the  volume  of  their 
patronage  attests  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  appreciated. 

We  made  excursions  to  neighboring 
towns  and  localities  of  interest,  return- 
ing generally  the  same  day.  Among 
the  most  enjoyable  of  these  short  out- 
ings were  visits  to  Windsor  Castle,  Eton 
College,  Stoke  Pogis,  the  classic  burial- 
place  of  Gray,  and  the  famous  grove  of 
veteran  beeches  at  Birnham. 


After  "  doing  "  London  my  Minneap- 
olis friends  set  out  for  Dover  and  the 
cholera  -  plagued  Continent,  while  I 
wheeled  awajr  to  the  northwest.  On  my 
part  the  partmg  was  with  sincere  regret, 

I  started  early  in  the  morning,  when 
crowds  of  poorly-clad  laborers  were 
trudging  by  the  fast-closed  warehouses 
on  their  way  to  the  cheap  coffee-rooms, 
and  I  arrived  in  Oxford  that  night  after 
a  comfortable  ride  of  about  fifty  miles 
over  a  country  moderately  diversified 
with  hills.  There  I  obtained  good  ac- 
commodations for  a  shilling  and  six- 
pence for  the  first  night  and  a  shilling 
for  the  second,  and  I  passed  a  day  and 
a  half  in  looking  over  this  widely  known 
university  town.  The  natural  attrac- 
tions of  Oxford  are  many.  The  city 
nestles  among  low,  green  hills,  within 
the  bend  of  two  picturesque  rivers,  the 
Isis,  or  Thames,  and  the  Cherwell. 
These  flow  leisurely  along,  freighted 
with  alluring  house-boats,  and  bearing 
beneath  spreading  ^hade  trees  the  light 
shells  of  the  college  oarsmen.  Around 
by  the  Christ  Church  meadows  the  wa- 
ters meander  past  the  Broad  Walk  with 
its  lordly  elms.  A  cathedral  and  twen- 
ty-one colleges  are  included  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  nearly  all  these 
are  worthy  of  minute  inspection. 

About  noon  I  left  Oxford  with  one  of 
her  fair  cycling  daughters,  who  accom- 
panied me  half-way  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear. 
Our  path  led  along  shady  roads  through 
beautiful  farm  lands. 

Twenty-three  miles  from  Oxford  we 
prepared  a  light  limcheon,  in  the  little 
town  of  Banbury,  so  long  known  for  its 
toothsome  pastry.  There,  while  we 
rested  and  ate,  not  far  from  the  restored 
ancient  cross,  a  ring  of  merry  children 
was  formed  near  by  us,  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  vciy  childhood  recalled  as  they 
sang  the  familiar  words  of  the  nursery 
rhyme — 

"  Ride  a  cock-horse 
To  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  what  Tommy  can  buy; 
A  penny  white  loaf, 
And  a  penny  white  cake. 
And  a  two-penny  apple  pie." 
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BY    BDiTH    ROBiffSOff. 


"  Who  can  breake  the  chaine  of  forced  destinee 
That  firm  is  tyde  to  Jove's  eternal  throne  ? " 

— '*  The  Knight's  Tkle.  "^Chaucer, 


PART  I. 


SAT  in  the  station, 
waiting  for 
my  betrothed, 
Luther  Bren- 
ton,  who  was 
to  have  gone 
with  me  that 
afternoon  t  o 
the  Hoe.  Up- 
on the  oppo- 
site wall  was 
a  cheap  mir- 
ror, into  which 
I  gazed  with  an  indifference  that  was 
the  combined  result  of  heat  and  vexa- 
tion. In  it  my  face  was  seamed  and 
scarred ;  a  jagged  cut  extended  across 
my  cheek  and  drew  up  a  comer  of 
my  mouth  ;  yet  I  did  not  even  try  to 
console  myself  with  the  thought  that 
this  was  the  effect  of  a  crack  in  the 
glass,  or  that  it  was  the  sunlight  falling 
upon  the  reflection. 

Roused  by  the  engine-bell,  I  darted 
under  the  portcullis,  my  parasol  borne 
like  a  lance  in  rest,  and  charged  upon 
the  nearest  car.     It  was  the  smoking- 
car  !     A  double  row  of    men  stopped 
playing  cards  to  stare  at  the  apparition 
that  had  burst  upon  them. 
A  voice  by  my  side  said  : 
"  Let  me  help  you  into  the  next  car." 
The  tones  were  deep  and  full,  with 
the  vibrating  quality  possessed  by  men 
accustomed  to  make  their  commands 
heard  at  sea. 

"  I  prefer  to  remain  where  I  am,"  I 
replied,  decidedly. 


"  You  cannot  do  that,"  said  the  mas- 
terful voice. 

To  my  surprise,  I  followed  the  tall 
figure  down  the  aisle  and  out  onto  the 
platform  of  the  car  ;  but  I  paid  no  heed 
to  the  proffered  hand. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  foolish  of  me,"  I  said, 
"  but  I  have  quite  a  horror  of  being  run 
over." 

"  You  see  how  easy  it  is,"  he  said,  re- 
assiuingly,  as  he  stepped  across  to  the 
next  car. 

I  curtly  expressed  a  contrary  view. 

"  You  cannot  stand  there  for  the  next 
half  hour,"  was  the  impatient  reply. 
"  Give  me  your  hand  !" 

Shutting  my  eyes  and  aimlessly  put- 
ting out  a  foot,  somehow,  by  no  effort  of 
my  own,  I  crossed  the  gulf.  A  cinder 
flew  into  my  eye.  In  search  of  my 
handkerchief  the  parcels  with  which  my 
pocket  was  stuffed  dropped  out  one  by 
one.  Without  regard  to  their  nature  or 
value,  my  companion  thrust  a  half-yard 
of  silesia,  a  dozen  pearl  buttons,  a  piece 
of  ribbon  and  three  whalebones  into  bis 
own  pocket.  The  string  about  the  last 
parcel  loosened  and  I  could  dimly  discern 
him,  with  puzzled  earnestness,  strug- 
gling with  the  long,  elastic  bones,  which 
as  fast  as  they  were  disposed  of  snapped 
out  again. 

"  Take  my  handkerchief,  do,"  he  said, 
with  unmistakable  sincerity. 

**  Cinder,"  I  mumbled. 

"Oh  I  I  thought— allow  me." 

Did  he  think  I  was  crying  ?  I  had  a 
fierce  impulse  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
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the  last  man  before  whom  I  would  cry, 
but  without  waiting  for  assent  he  had 
taken  hold  of  my  eyelid  and  rolled  it 
over  a  pencil.  A  second  sufficed  for  the 
operation. 

"  Here  is  a  seat.  Pray  do  not  thank 
me,"  he  said,  and  strode  down  the  aisle. 

I  gave  attention  to  my  eye,  arranged 
my  gown,  and  then  looked  at  the  other 
occupant  of  the  seat.  It  was  a  tall, 
slender  young  man,  with  close-clipped 
brown  hair,  handsome  blue  eyes  and  a 
slight  moustache. 

"  Luther  !  "  I  eKclaimed. 

"  I  was  wondering  when 
you    meant   to  speak," 
said  he,  sulkily. 

"You  were  here  all 
the  time  I  was  wait* 
ing,"  I  cried,  indignantly. 

"  Who  was  that  man  T 
questioned  Luther. 

"  I  never  saw  him 
before.  In  fact,  I 
haven't  seen  h  i  to 
yet" 

"He 
in    the 
impe  r  t  i  n  e  n  t 
manner.  What 
was     there 
about  me  that 
concerned 
him  ?  " 

"It  is  not 
often  that  he 
sees    such  a 
vision  of  youth 
and   loveliness. 
I    wonder  if    he- 
lives  on  the  Hoe^' 

"Why  should 
that  interest 
you?" 

"  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  jealous  of  every  man  I 
you  will  have  your  hands   full," 
sponded. 

"  You  told  me  to  meet  you  in  town 
Monday  at  four  o'clock,  and  I  waited 
three  hours  for  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  you  would  change  your  mind 
again  to-day." 

"  It  was  so  hot  Monday  that  I  did  not 
leave  the  house  till  evening.  Only  a 
question  of  life  and  death — my  own  life 
and  death,  that  is — would  have  driven 
me  forth  sooner." 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you  !  " 
Luther  said,  with  much  considerateness. 


PRAY   DO   NOT  THANK   ME. 


meet 
I  re- 


"  What  have  you  been  doing  up  at  the 
Hoe  ? " 

"  I  have  played  tennis,  rowed  and  sat 
on  the  rocks.     In  the  evening  I  lay  in 

the  hammock " 

"And   thought  of  me,"  interrupted 
Luther  tenderly. 

"  And  talked  in  the  moonlight  with 
Harry    Meriweather    till    there    came 
Cicely's  good-night  query,  *  What  shall 
we  have  for  breakfast,  dear  ?  *  and  Char- 
lie's reply,  *  Clam  fritters, 
darling^!'      Stop    looking 
at    me  in  that  love- 
sick manner,  Luther. 
It  would  be  pref- 
erable  to     ex- 
press your  affec- 
tion through  the 
medium  of  clam 
fritters." 


Time  had 
been  when  the 
Hoe  was  a 
desert  strip  of 
salt  meadow 
land,  border- 
ed on  the  out- 
er edge  by 
bold  cliffs, 
against  which 
the  open  sea 
stormed  i  n  - 
cessantly. 
The  shore  on 
the  land  side 
shelved  gen- 
tly to  a  shin- 
gly beach.  Be- 
tween this  peninsula 
and  a  larger  one  of  simi- 
lar conformation  upon 
which  the  Old  Town 
was  situated,  was  the  harbor,  on  whose 
surface  innumerable  pleasure  boats  lay 
at  anchor,  while  along  either  shore, 
dories  swung  back  and  forth  under  the 
gentle  influence  of  the  waves. 

In  primeval  days,  the  only  evidences 
of  life  on  the  Hoe  were  a  few  "  flakes  " 
for  drying  fish.  The  charms  of  the 
place  were  discovered  by  artists  ;  in 
their  wake  came  the  fashion  of  the 
neighboring  city,  and  picturesque  cot- 
tages made  their  appearance  here  and 
there,  till  all  at  once  there  was  a  rush 
thither ;  land  was  at  a  premium.  Two 
hotels  and   a  yacht  club   house  were 
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built  and  an  avenue  laid  out  that  wound 
for  miles  along  the  "  broken  beaches  " 
of  the  coast.  At  the  land  end  of  the 
Hoe,  the  "  cottages  "  belied  their  hum- 
ble name  and  stood  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  own  domains.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity was  the  "  Cotton  Colony,"  con- 
sisting of  flimsy  frame  structures  occu- 
pied by  temporary  tenants. 

"  Did  you  match  the  silk  for  my  sofa 
cushion,  Bess  ? "  my  sister  Cicely  asked 
when  I  met  her  at  the  dinner  table. 

I  assented  and  talked  of  indifferent 
subjects. 

"  Won't  you  run  upstairs,  Bess,  and 
get  my  little  things  ? "  she  said  wistfully, 
as  the  cloth  was  removed. 

"  I  am  tired,"  I  answered  decidedly. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  tired, 
Bess,"    returned    Cicely,   wonderingly. 

"  I  want "  she  went  on,  with  unusual 

pertinacity. 

"Queen  Bess  is  like  the  princess  in 
the  fairy  tale  before  she  found  her  grav- 
ity," Charlie  suggested.  "  She  can  only 
laugh  and  dance,  attending  to  her 
friends  till  the  prince  appears  who  will 
open  the  fountain  of  her  tears." 

Charlie  Thayer  was  one  of  the  few 
men  who  are  equally  popular  with  both 
sexes.  He  was  the  best  shot  in  a  party 
qf  skilled  marksmen,  and  could  manage 
any  kind  of  a  boat  from  a  crack  yacht  to 
a  mudscow,  yet  he  had  no  rival  as  a 
leader  of  the  German,  or  as  the  lover  in 
amateur  theatricals.  A  month  ago  he 
married  my  sister,  who,  like  himself,  had 
enjoyed  life  exceedingly.  The  wedding 
journey  was  short,  for  what  were  the  de- 
lights of  travel,  even  in  each  other's 
companionship,  to  that  of  keeping  house 
*in  a  little  red-roofed  cottage,  where  the 
feminine  taste  could  run  riot  in  minute 
rocking-chairs  and  omnipresent  silken 
bows,  and  the  masculine  hospitality  lx* 
pand  itself  to  its  troops  of  friends  ? 

In  the  tiny  stable  were  installed 
the    pets    with    which    Charlie's 
bachelor  days  had  been  presented. 
But  the  promise   of    their   youth 
was  unfulfilled.     The  Irish  setter 
pup  had  attained  unto  the  stature 
of  a  watch-dog,  but  having  in  youth 
been  gun-scared,  courage  for  every 
occasion    had    likewise    departed. 
There  were  also  hens  of  pure  Ply- 
mouth Rock  breed.    Charlie  could 
call  them  all  by  name,  from  Miles 
Standish,  whose  distinguishing  charat,- 
teristic    it   was    to  crow   at    untimely 


hours,  to  Priscilla,  with  the  coquet- 
tish turn  of  her  little  black  head  and 
a  cackle  as  vainglorious  as  though 
she  had  achieved  the  roc's  egg.  But 
Idalia,  the  mare,  held  the  warmest 
place  in  her  owner's  heart,  in  spite  of 
the  limp  of  her  left  hind  leg,  that 
was  not  spavin,  but  an  aristocracy  of 
gait  that  distinguished  her  from  the 
common  drove.  Cicely  and  I  referred 
to  the  mare  in  the  masculine  gender,  in 
order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  cook, 
whose  name  was  Delia — in  Irish  par- 
lance, Dalia.  Terence,  man-of-all-work, 
persisted  in  dropping  the  first  syllable  of 
the  mare's  name,  and  what  the  cook  re- 
garded as  an  open  insult  already  threat- 
ened to  breed  domestic  dissension. 

To  Cicely,  the  halo  which  surrounded 
her  husband  shed  its  effulgence  upon 
this  band  of  dismantled  pets.  Flash 
was  a  dog  of  redoubtable  valor,  and  the 
hens  did  something  besides  cackle  about 
their  pedigree. 

After  dinner,  we  scattered  to  stable, 
kitchen  and  piazza. 

"  Bess !"  It  was  Cicely's  voice,  soft 
and  rounded,  as  were  all  her  attributes. 
^^Now  we'll  look  at  the  things,"  she  said, 
joyfully.     "  Where  are  they  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Why — did  you  lose  them?"  asked 
my  sister,  in  amazement. 

"Don't    ask    any 

mure  questions," 

/  **  Was     your 

pocket 

picked  ?  " 


AND  THOUGHT 
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"  Pocket    picked !"    echoed    Charlie,   coming  up  the  piazza  steps    from  the 
stable,  followed  by  Luther. 

"All  my  bundles  and  her  purse  were  stolen,"  cried  Cicely. 

"Was    there   much  in   it?"  questioned   Charlie. 

"  I'll  telegraph " 

"  It  was  a  piratical  looking  fellow,  dressed  like  a 
dandy,"  interrupted  Luther,  in  excitement. 
No  course  was  open  but  confession. 
Jg^  "  Don't  you  know  a  gentleman  when  you 

see  one,  Luther?"  I  said  sharply.    "I  gave 
everything  I  had  to  a  man  I  met  on  the  train." 
"What  doughty  deed  did  he  perform  that 
you  endowed  him   with    all   your   worldly 
goods?     What    was    the     Unknown's    age, 
habits,  occupation   and  name?"   catechised 
Charlie. 
s'     "  If  I    knew  all  that,  he  wouldn't  be   the 
Unknown,"  I  responded. 
"How    funny  you  both  act,"    commented 
Cicely.      "  Anyone  would  think  you  were  both 
ashamed  of  something  that  this  man  knew." 
"  I   am-  not ! "   asserted   Luther,    violently. 
"  He  left  the  train  at  the  Hoe,"  he  added,  with 
labored  indifference. 

"After    all,    Charlie,"   I    concluded,  "I   can 
answer  your  questions.      The   Unknown's  age 
was  three  or  four  and  thirty ;    a  younger  man 
would  not  have  been  in  such  haste  to  get  me 
off  his  hands.     Habits,  he  smokes  and  pos- 
sibly plays   cards.     Occupation,    a   doctor ; 
none  other  could  have  turned  my  eye  inside 
out  so  skillfully.      Name,  yes  ;  I  know  that, 
^  '  too,  or  at    least   its    initials," 

••  LIKE  AN  AMBITIOUSLY   CONCEIVED      aud     I    SprCad    3     kcT- 

piNcusHioN."    (/.  j2g.)  chief  upon  my  knees. 

"A  woman  need  not  pretend  that  she  does  not 
know  everything  about  every  man  she  meets/' 
scoffed  Charlie.  "  A  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head  , 
a  woman's,  like  a  peacock's,  are  all  over  her." 

"  What  exquisite  cambric  !  And  the  em- 
broidery of  the  monogram  is  as  fine  as  that 
on  church  vestures,"  said  Cicely,  appreciat- 
ively.    "G.  R.?" 

III. 

My  favorite  haunt  was  above  a  deep 
cleft  in  the  outer  edge,  called  the  "  Churn," 
at  the  extremity  of  which  the  action  of 
the  water  had  produced  a  series  of  rude 
steps,  treacherous  with  moisture  and  sea- 
weed. 

A  rich  man  had  once  built  on  the  large 
island  near  the  shore.  After  the  death  of 
his  only  child,  he  left  the  place  deserted. 
But  time  brought  healing  to  the  stricken 
father,  and  for  love  of  his  child  he  estab- 
lished "  Mildred  Hospital  "  in  this  spot,  that 
the  lives  of  other  children  might  be  saved. 
Physicians  and  nurses  had  been  installed 
on  the  day  of  my  rencontre  on  the  train. 


"  MY   FAVORITE   HAUNT. /"^  T 
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To-day  when  I  reached  the  Churn, 
pale-green,  foam-capped  masses  were 
hurling  in,  rising  in  clouds  of  rainbow 
spray  and  falling  in  a  glittering  shower. 
Every  ninth  billow  surpassed  the  others 
in  volume,  and  its  concussion  sounded 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  I  watched  the 
dark  tide  forming  far  out  at  sea,  holding 
my  breath  lest  I  lose  the  count. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  at  the 
Hoe,  I  had  come  here  as  though  with 
guided  footsteps,  and  to-day  the  attrac- 
tion was  more  po- 
tent than  ever.  T 
could  not  under- 
stand the  feeling 
that  the  place  had 
for  me ;  it  was  an 
overwhelming 
longing,  a  heart- 
sickness  for  I  knew 
not  what.  There 
was  an  undertone 
in  that  song  of  evil 
triumph,  a  voice 
telling  me  of  woe, 
mingled  with  an 
unutterable  rapt- 
ure that  was  yet 
deeper  woe.  It  was 
calling  to  some- 
thing buried  in 
me,  that  there  were 
moments  I  was 
about  to  discover — 
or  was  it  to  re- 
member?— when  I 
shrank  back,  for  I 
was  afraid  of  that 
something  in  my 
own  nature  whose 
existence  was  a 
fancy. 

I  returned  late 
from  the  Chum, 
and  the  men  had 
not  yet  come  up 
from  town.  Ci- 
cely's greeting  was  :  "  I  am  sure  some- 
thing has  happened  to  Charlie." 

The  frequency  of  this  sibylline  utter- 
ance robbed  it  of  its  weight.  I  expressed 
myself  to  that  effect. 

As  she  left  the  piazza  to  inspect  the 
lobster  salad,  three  figures  came  in  sight 
on  the  avenue.  Two  of.  them  were 
familiar.  When  I  recognised  the  third 
I  fled. 

Upon  the  threshdld  I  encountered 
Cicely  balancing  a  spoonful  of  mayon- 
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naise,  upon  which  she  wanted  my  judg- 
ment. But  I  had  no  thought  except  for 
my  be-spattered  gown. 

"I  have  brought  our  cousin  to  din- 
ner," said  Charlie's  voice.  "  Dr.  George 
Reed,  physician  in  charge  at  Mildred 
Hospital." 

"We  have  no  cousins,"  said  I,  with 
decision. 

"We  did  not  know  we  had  any," 
Cicely  hastened  to  add. 
"  Miss  Reed  evidently  thinks  me  an- 
other  claimant," 
said  the  deep,  full 
tones  I  remember- 
ed. "  I  went  to  the 
Hoe  station  to  ob- 
t  a  i  n  information 
about  sundry  arti- 
cles in  my  posses- 
sion, and  met  Mr. 
Thayer  seeking 
the  owner  of  a 
handkerchief." 

"We  took  the 
train  together  to 
the  city,"  pursued 
Charlie,  "and  dis- 
covered that  Dr. 
Reed's  name  was 
not  only  the  same 
as  yours,  but  that 
his  ancestors  like- 
wise hailed  from 
the  Old  Town." 

"Were  William 
and  Elizabeth 
Reed  your  ances- 
tors ?"  queried 
Cicely,  with,  inter- 
est "They  had 
two  sons — Samuel, 
from  whom  we  are 
descended,  and 

iohn,  who  went  to 
Jew  Hampshire 
to  live  and  had 
eight  thousand 
children.  We  have  never  known  any  of 
them,  though  I  have  always  longed  for 
a  brother  or  cousin." 

"  I  did  not  expect,"  said  our  new  kins- 
man, turning  to  me,  "  to  meet  one  of  the 
family  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Old 
Town." 

"  I  have  never  been  in  the  Old  Town," 
I  returned. 

"  Monday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  I 
met  you  in  the  parlor  of  the  old  glebe- 
house.     You    were    standing     by    the 
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mantel-shelf,  looking  at  a  be-spangled 
image  of  John  the  Baptist,"  said  Dr. 
Reed,  with  minute  assertion.  "  There 
could  not  be  your  exact  counterpart; 
you  had  on  that  very  gown,  too/' 

"  Four  o'clock  Monday  was  the  time 
you  promised  to  meet  me,"  cried  Luther. 

"  Dinner  is  ready,"  suggested  Cicely, 
discreetly. 

Dr.  Reed  spoke  of  our  common  an- 
cestry. 

"  It  is  said,"  he  explained,  "  that  the 
Old  Town  was  settled  by  the  Scotch, 
English,  Irish  and  Channel  Islanders, 
but  there  are  vague  traditions  of  an 
earlier  folk.  After  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Leif  Ericsson,  a  settlement 
was  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rhode 
Island,  of  which  all  traces  disappeared. 
Of  the  theories  advanced  of  the  cause 
of  its  abandonment,  are  any  tenable? 
Were  men  who  had  fought  victoriously 
the  ships  of  every  nation  on  every 
known  sea,  to  be  frightened  away  by 
the  hostility  of  a  few  wretched  Indians  ? 
Or  would  the  rigors  of  a  New  England 
winter  have  daunted  men  bom  to  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  far  North  ?  History  is 
silent ;  only  wiser  conviction  can  point 
to  another  reason.  It  is,  that  they  left 
the  low,  sandy  shores  of  Finland  be- 
cause, with  the  master-passion  of  their 
mighty  natures,  they  longed  for  Norway. 
Homeward  bound,  the  great  souare  sail 
reached  a  coast  where  bold  clins  jutted 
out,  sheltering  a  fiord ;  beyond  were 
rocks  and  ledges,  where  one  could  build 
as  men  built  in  Norway.  There  th^jagt 
came  to  anchor. 

"  Internal  evidence  speaks  loud.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Old 
Town  folk,  as  was  that  of  the  Norsemen, 
is  a  commingled  love  of  sea  and  of 
country.  In  those  wild  tales  o  piracy, 
such  as  cling  to  no  other. spot  on  the 
New  England  coast,  is  there  not  the 
Viking  spirit  ?  Rude  and  rou^^h  as  are 
the  people,  they  possess  a  nobility  that 
is  distinctively  Norse  in  character. 
Theirs  is  the  hospitality  that  turns 
neither  friend  nor  foe  from  its  door — 
a  loyalty  of  which  the  Sagas  sing, 
and  than  which  no  man  could  have  a 
loftier : 

'*  'A  friend  shalt  thou  prove 

To  thy  friend. 
To  his  friend, 

And  to  his  friend's  friend  ; 
But  let  no  man  show  himself  a  friend 
To  his  friend's  enemy.' " 


The  conversation  was  broken  off  by 
the  announcement  of  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors, the  Meri weathers. 

Mr.  Meri  weather's  personal  appear- 
ance was  so  suggestive  of  the  pictorial 
Pucky  that  one  mvoluntarily  awaited  the 
greeting,  "What  fools  we  mortals  be  !" 
Mrs.  Meriweather's  figure  was  that  of  an 
ambitiously  conceived  but  ill-executed 
pincushion.  Annie  Meriweather  was 
always  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  and 
versed  in  the  newest  fad.  Harry  was  a 
young  man  with  a  receding  chin,  who 
smoked  cigarettes  down  town. 

The  family  had  no  sooner  been  pre- 
sented than  Annie  spirited  Dr.  Reed  to 
a  tete-k-tete. 

Mr.  Meriweather  and  Charlie  were 
absorbed  in  the  general  topic  of  interest 
on  the  Hoe  —  yachting.  Mrs.  Meri- 
weather was  opening  up  to  Cicely  a 
delightful  vista  of  chma-hunting  in  the 
Old  Town. 

"  It  is  strange  that  Reed  should  be  so 
sure  he  saw  you,"  said  Luther. 

"  He  is  a  man  who  would  always  be 
sure  of  himself,  all  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Stop  harping  on  that  tiresome 
subject !  Good-night,"  I  added,  over  my 
shoulder.  "I  want  to  dance.  Cicely. 
Come,  Charlie." 

My  partner  guided  our  revolutions 
between  the  chairs  and  bric-a-brac- 
laden  tables  with  a  firmness  of  grasp 
and  certainty  of  step  that  took  from  one 
all  sense  of  responsibility  for  now  and 
the  hereafter.  We  paused  at  last  by  the 
piazza  door. 

"  Don't  stand  in  the  draught,  Queen 
Bess,"  said  Charlie. 

*  *  I  shall  not  take  cold.  I  have  never 
had  a  day's  illness  m  my  life,"  I  an- 
swered, carelessly. 

*  We  are  going  to  have  ice  cream  and 
little  cakes,"  said  my  brother,  seduc- 
tively. "  If  you  do  not  come  in,  I  shall 
eat  up  everything  myself." 

"  Let  us  run,"  I  cried.  "  Mrs.  Meri- 
weather's whole  concern  is  for  creature 
comforts.  She  thinks  strawberries  were 
made  for  her." 

The  guests  had  gone.  Cicely  sat  on 
her  usual  hassock  by  her  husband's  side. 
None  but  she  knew  that  Charlie  was 
sensitive  as  to  his  small  stature. 

"I  wonder  why  Dr.  Reed,  with  his 
professional  income,  should  have  come 
to  Mildred  Hospital,"  she  said. 

"  Love  of  children,"  suggested  Charlie. 

"  He  is  more  likely  J^^lg^y^^^,^, 
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the  beach  at  low  tide,"  said  Luther,  dis- 
agreeably. "  He  came  that  he  might  be 
lord  of  the  isle — thinking  it  should  be 
the  universe." 

"  You  are  both  wrong.  He  has  come, 
like  the  Norse  hero,  to  hold  unfathom- 
able dialogue  with  the  ever-moaning 
ocean,"  I  scoffed. 

IV. 

"  Mrs.  Thayer  is  not  at  home  ? "  in- 
terrogated Dr.  Reed,  looking  as  though, 
if  such  were  the  case,  his  departure 
would  be  speedy. 

"Mrs.  Thayer  is  under  the  piazza 
hunting  for  a  knitting-needle,"  I  replied, 
"Will  you  join  her?" 

"  Do  not  let  me  detain  you  from  help- 
ing her,"  said  Dr.  Reed  with  amiable 
alacrity. 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  crawling 
through  a  rat  hole  and  creeping  about 
in  the  clamshells.  If  the  needle  is  not 
found,  there  is  imminent  danger  that  the 
lamp-shade  will  be  finished  in  a  differ- 
ent stitch.  I  explain  the  emergency 
thus  circumstantially,  knowing  you  are 
one  who  will  appreciate  its  importance. 
Here,  Tommy  Jane  ! " 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  becomes  of 
the  silk?"  suggested  Dr.  Reed,  rescu- 
ing the  ball  from  the  cat's  hungry,  if  de- 
liberate, maw. 

"You  have  an  expressive  face.  Dr. 
Reed,"  I  said  blandly.  "  If  you  would 
like  to  say,  in  words,  that  I  am  selfish, 
by  all  means  do  so.  It  is  not  always 
safe  to  hint  that  I  am  not  absolutely 
perfect,  but  I  am  at  present  in  an  an- 
gelic mood,  being  in  possession  of  every 
essential  of  a  woman's  happiness  —  a 
well-fitting  gown,  a  novel,  a  box  of  choc- 
olates and  a  lover,  whom  I  am  moment- 
arily expecting." 

"Mr.  Brenton  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  himself  placed  after  the  choco- 
lates," said  Dr.  Reed,  dryly. 

"  He  is  always  after  them,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  hidden  them  under  my  book. 
Will  you  have  one  ? " 

"I  thank  you.  Chocolate  does  not 
agree  with  me." 

"  Which  means,  *  Don't  be  a  greedy,'  as 
Tom  TuUiver  used  to  say.  How  often 
do  I  shock  you  in  the  course  of  one 
visit  ? " 

The  answer  was  evidently  beyond  Dr. 
Reed's  power  of  computation. 

"No  one,"  said  I,  **ever  alluded  to 
Cicely  as  ^that  Miss  Reed,' with  the  em- 


phasis that  gives  the  adjective  the  force 
of  a  certain  masculine  monosyllable. 
We  were  unlike  when  we  were  children, 
although  I  did  not  have  my  own  way 
then.  You  think  that  was  a  good  thing  ? 
No.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  can 
befall  a  child  is  to  have  its  nature  re- 
pressed. He — or,  rather,  she,  for  repres- 
sion is  more  dangerous  to  a  woman  than 
to  a  man  —  will  either  attain  only  a 
stunted  growth,  made  miserable  by 
vague  glimpses  of  the  unattainable,  or 
her  pent-up  energies  will  find  vent  at 
last  in  a  way  fatal  to  herself  and  those 
about  her." 

"  You  and  Mrs.  Thayer  are  certainly 
unlike,"  said  Dr.  Reed,  and  his  tone  was 
one  of  new  and  surprised  attention. 

"  In  our  childhood,"  I  went  on,  wax- 
ing fifarrulous,  "my  sister  played  with 
her  dolls  and  *  kept  house.'  My  favorite 
amusement  was  a  pastime,  of  my  own 
invention,  called  *  Pirates,'  in  which  the 
destruction  of  chairs  and  tables,  repre- 
senting peaceful  merchantmen,  bore  a 
Frominent  part.  Our  mother  died  when 
was  bom.  My  father  was  an  admirer 
of  Tobias  Smollett  and  intended  to 
christen  his  expected  son  after  him. 
My  prenatal  perversity  had  its  excuse, 
but  my  vindictive  parent  hunted  through 
the  family  record — of  which  he  was  in- 
ordinately vain — ^and  named  me  Eliza- 
beth." 

"  He  was  your  father,"  said  Dr.  Reed, 
in  grave  disapproval. 

"  Worse  luck !  "  I  retorted.  "  Grenius 
may  do  much  for  the  world,  but  it 
usually  makes  itself  unpleasant  in  the 
bosom  of  its  family.  My  father  lived 
only  for  his  organ.  The  instrument 
was  finished  at  last,  but  like  Dr.  Prim- 
rose's picture,  was  too  big  for  the  house  ; 
so  the  house  came  to  the  organ.  As  the 
two  buildings  were  some  distance  apart, 
our  drawing-room  was  as  big  and  cold 
as  a  bam. 

"  My  father  never  really  forgave  my 
sex,  but  tried  to  ignore  it  by  making  me 
learn  all  manner  of  things  which  I  am 
endeavoring  with  eminent  success  to 
forget.  To  that  end  he  wanted  to  dive 
into  the  ocean  for  a  pearl  and  was 
angry  when  he  found  he  was  only  stir- 
ring up  mud  in  a  puddle. 

"How  I  hated  that  ancestral  Eliza- 
beth !  She  was  the  bug-a-boo  of  my 
childish  fancies,  a  bent  and  withered  ola 
woman,  with  a  hooked  nose  and  up- 
turned chin.  Why  are  you  looking  at 
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me  so  intently,  Dr.  Reed  ?  Is  all  levity 
forbidden  on  the  subject  of  my  ancestor, 
Elizabeth  ? " 

"  Pray  go  on,"  he  said,  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  brought  my  memoirs  to  a 
conclusion. 

"  There  is  only  the  sequel.  I  now  do 
nothing  useful.  I  am  not  interested, 
like  Annie  Meriweather,  in  the  Associ- 
ated  Charities,  the  Negro,  the  Indian, 
or  the  heathen.  I  never  open  an  *  ele- 
vating '  book  and  I  avoid  people  who  are 
improving.  Do  you  think  any  of  the 
tribe  of  my  unknown  cousins  resemble 
me?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Dr. 
Reed,  promptly. 

"  Do  any  look  like  me  ? " 

"  N— no." 

"  Can  they  play  tennis  ? " 

"  They  play  croquet." 

"  Ah  !  how  exciting.  And  roll  the 
hoop  and  skip  the  rope  ?  Can  they  row 
and  swim  ? " 

"  What  opportunity  have  they,  in  the 
woods  and  fields  ? "  answered  Dr.  Reed, 
impatiently. 

"  Can  they  waltz  ? " 

"  Some  of  them  ;  that  is — I  suppose 
3o.     It  looks  something  like  waltzing." 

"  Like  mine,  for  instance  ?  You  were 
watching  me  the  other  night,  you 
know." 

"I  was  not!  That  is  —  my  cousins 
are  good  girls,  to  whom  the  thought  of 
an  idle,  selfish  existence  would  be  a  re- 
proach and  not  a  boast. " 

"  I  can  describe  the  anc^el  of  the  farm- 
bouse,  "  said  I,  scornfully.     "  She  says 

*  Haow  ? '  and     talks     about    *  chores ' 

*  victuals '  and  the  *  men-folks. '  *  Spend- 
ing  the  dav  *  is  her  idea  of  social  di- 
version ana  crazy  patch  work  her  ideal 
of  high  art.  She  has  been  to  *boardin*- 
skule  up  kentry, '  where  she  acquired 
the  accomplishment  of  singing  *  Pull 
for  the  shore '  in  a  shrill,  high-pitched 
voice,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  parlor 
organ.  Her  *go-to-meetin  "  eown  is  of 
black  stuff,  *  dipped  *  and  made  over  in 
what  she  fondly  believes  to  be  the  latest 
fashion,  relieved  by  ill-fitting  collars  and 
cuffs,  secured  by  too-visible  pins.  On 
week  days,  her  *  bang '  is  skewered  in- 
to two  horns  of  offense  and  defense. 
She  wears  slippers  that  are  down  at  the 
heels  and  a  Mother  Hubbard  wrapper 
of  a  violent,  aggressive  pink.  A  coun- 
try girl's  color  is  pink,  as  inevitably  as 
the  Ethiopian's  is  black. " 


"Why  not  pink  as  well  as  scarlet 
and  gold?  I  —  I  hate  scarlet  and 
gold ! "  added  Dr.  Reed,  with  an  odd 
vehemence. 

"  The  question  occurs  to  me,"  I  said, 
slowly,  "  what  was  the  influences  amidst 
the  rudimentary  humanity  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  resulted  in  four  evo- 
lutions? No  man,  since  the  days  of 
Munchausen,  has  drawn  himself  up  out 
of  the  mud  and  mire  of  life  by  pulling 
at  his  own  bootstraps." 

Dr.  Reed  made  no  answer.  In  my 
reflective  mood  I  turned  toward  the 
Old  Town,  and  thought  of  our  common 
past. 

The  two  sons  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Reed  had  left  their  home,  yonder, 
on  attainincf  manhood.  Samuel  went 
to  the  neighboring  city  and  prospered. 
His  descendants  were  surrounded  by 
every  influence  that  could  strengthen 
and  refine.  All  had  known  the  world 
and  some  had  been  known  by  the  world. 
But  in  proportion  as  their  worldly  goods 
increased,  their  number  diminished,  till 
I  was  the  onlv  one  to  bear  the  name. 

John  Reea,  upon  his  marriage,  had 
made  his  wife's  New  Hampshire  home, 
his  home.  The  struggle  to  wring  exist- 
ence out  of  the  granite  soil,  while  it 
stultified  the  mental  and  moral  growth 
of  his  descendants,  developed  their  bod- 
ily vigor ;  they  throve  in  number,  till  a 
county  scarcely  held  them  all. 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  glebe-house 
again  ? "  I  asked. 

"I  was  there  to-day,"  answered  Dr. 
Reed,  reluctantly. 

"  To  call  upon  my  double  ?  Did  you 
get  up  there,  too,  like  the  Ruggleses, 
*  every  once  in  a  while  and  say  you  must 
be  going  ? '  Or  wasn't  she  at  home  to 
welcome  the  descendant  of  the  Vikings?" 

"  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  regarding 
the  appearance  that  day,"  replied  Dr. 
Reed,  slowly.  "There  was  but  one 
door  in  the  room,  upon  the  threshold 
of  which  I  was  standing  at  the  moment 
of  your  supposed  departure.  Moreover, 
the  landlady,  an  estimable  maiden  lady, 
whom  I  questioned  closely,  was  positive 
that  no  one  but  myself  had  entered  the 
house  that  day." 

"  Then  you  needed  the  testimony  of 
an  estimable  landlady  to  convince  you 
that  I  was  telling  the  truth  !  "  I  cried. 
"  After  that  detailed  account  you  must 
own  yourself  wrong  !  There  was  actu- 
ally no  one  there  !  Digitized  by  vji^i^v  iC 
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"  I  did  see  somebody,*'  answered  Dr. 
Reed,  a  curious  red  light  coming  into 
his  hazel  eyes.  **  Although  there  was 
nobody  there  to  see." 

"  It  was  Elizabeth  Reed's  ghost — ^but 
no,"  (as  the  image  of  my  hobbling  witch- 
ancestress  arose  before  me)  "  it  couldn't 
have  been  she." 

"A  ghost  in  broad  daylight  in  a 
boarding-house  parlor !  "  returned  Dr. 
Reed,  with  his  ringing  laugh.  "  The  fig- 
ure was  merely  the  result  of  my  own 
imagination." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  a  child,"  I  cried. 
"  Is  this  the  way  you  entertain  your 
charges  at  the  hospital  ?  Have  you  any 
more  pretty  stories  of  Big  Dark  and 
Giant  Blunderbore?  I  won't  have  a 
double  creeping  around  without  my 
consent.  You  have  admitted  that  none 
of  my  cousins  look  like  me." 

He  reluctantly  assented. 

"  Then  how  could  you  have  conjiured 
up  a  face  and  figure  the  counterpart  of 
mine  ? "  I  demanded.  "  Do  you  often 
see  people  who  look  like  me  ? " 

He  glanced  at  me  as  though  reluct- 
antly, from  the  bunch  of  cloth-of-gold 
roses  at  my  breast,  to  the  scarlet  bows 
on  my  slippers.  After  an  uncomforta- 
ble silence  he  murmured  something 
about  the  hospital  and  arose. 

"Oh,  don't  go  yet,"  I  said,  in  tones 
whose  sweetness  Cicely  might  have  em- 
ulated. "  Delia  thinks,  too,  that  some  of 
the  houses  yonder  are  haunted.  Have 
you  heard  about  *  Ol*  Dimond,'  the  wiz- 
ard ?  One  day  his  daughter  went  to  see 
Moll  Pitcher.  *You  needn't  tell  me 
your  name,'  said  the  old  witch,  *you 
have  the  look  in  your  eye.'  Have  you 
*  the  look,'  Dr.  Reed?" 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  think  that  I  have 
been  telling  you  an  old  wives'  fable,"  he 
said  gravely. 

"  They  say  that  some  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Old  Town  folk  inherit  the 
Scotch  gift  of  second  sight,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  was 
to  give  me  the  real  explanation  of  the 
occurrence,  whatever  that  might  be;  but 
still  Dr.  Reed  hesitated. 

"I  will  tell  Annie  Meriweather  that 
you  saw  my  astral  body,"  I  smiled. 
"Esoteric  Buddhism  is  her  latest  fad. 
She  will  be  delighted  to  relate  your  little 
experience  to  every  one  on  the  Hoe. 
Now  do  tell  me.  Dr.  Reed,  do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  mind  cure — Thompsonian- 


ism  —  metallic  tractors  —  Christian  sci- 
ence ?" 

Dr.  Reed  dropped  into  his  chair  again^ 
as  though  he  had  been  shot. 

"Our  home  was  several  miles  from 
the  village,"  he  began  abruptly.  "  From 
my  earliest  childhood  I  was  conscious 
of  missing  something.  At  times  there 
w^ould  come  over  me  a  surge  of  home- 
sickness for  something  I  know  not  what. 
It  was  overwhelming  when  I  was  alone 
in  the  pine  woods  and  listened  to  the 
wind  overhead.  But  whether  it  spoke 
in  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  springtime 
or  the  howling  of  a  winter  storm,  no 
distinct  utterance  reached  me,  harken 
as  I  might  and  struggle  as  I  would  to 
understand.  Yet  in  the  intensity  of 
listening  there  were  times  when  the 
pines  disappeared,  leaving  only  their 
music.  What  I  heard  then  was  the  lap- 
ping of  waves  against  a  ship's  side,  or 
their  fierce  beating  upon  solitary  cliffs,, 
yet  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen  the 
ocean.  Of  course,  all  this  is  incompre- 
hensible to  you,  to  whom  the  ocean  only 
means  the  opportunity  to  row  and  swim. 

"At  school,  I  was  considered  a  dull 
child;  at  home,  I  was  called  *  clever.' 
Literature  at  the  farm-house  consisted 
of  a  dog's-eared  Farmer's  Almanac, 
hung  up  by  the  kitchen  window.  In  it 
was  a  wretched  little  woodcut  represent- 
ing the  ocean,  with  a  ship  in  the  far 
distance  ;  no  one  ever  guessed  anything 
of  what  that  picture  meant  to  me ;  I 
have  never  told  anyone  till  now. 

"  It  was  sailing  into  the  world  beyond 
the  horizon  ;  a  world  of  adventure  and 
charm  and  mystery,  and  best  of  all, 
space,  where  the  wind  was  always  blow- 
ing and  strange  stars  were  shining. 
Ocean  and  wind  and  stars  belonging  to 
an  existence  that  seemed  forever  claim- 
ing me  ;  or  was  it  that  it  had  once  been 
mine  ? 

"  One  Sunday  afternoon  I  went  to  the 
attic  ;  beneath  the  eaves  was  a  long,  low 
closet  which  a  boyish  impulse  prompted 
me  to  explore.  The  rubbish  of  genera- 
tions left  scarcely  passage-way,  but 
choked  and  blinded  by  dust  and  cob- 
webs and  frightened  by  scampering 
mice,  I  came  at  last  to  where  a  ray  of 
light  struggled  through  a  crack  in  the 
roof  and  fell  upon  a  little  leather-cov- 
ered box.  Its  contents  were  a  Bible,  a 
roll  of  yellow,  crumbling  paper  covered 
with  fine,  crabbed  writing,  and  a  stamp- 
ed leather  case  contay^^|^^^^|tnr^[e 
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"  For  the  first  time  I  looked  upon  the 
face  of  a  lovely  woman.  She  had  nut- 
brown  hair,  in  which  over  the  right 
temple  was  a  single  golden  lock  that 
twisted  in  and  out  of  the  thick  coil 
drawn  up  behind.  Her  eyes  were  gray 
and  thoughtful,  and  her  complexion  was 
like  the  heart  of  a  blush  rose.  Her 
gown  was  of  some  soft,  yellowish  stuff, 
sprinkled  with  little  scarlet  flowers. 

"  I  crouched  beneath  the  eaves  till  it 
was  dark,  looking  at  the  picture ;  then 
I  went  out  to  the  bam,  a  red-haired, 
freckle-faced  country  boy,  to  help  with 
the  chores. 

"But  the  boy  was  never  the  same 
again,  for  the  picture  idealized  his 
life.  She  whom  it  represented  be- 
longed to  the  world  into  which  the 
ship  was  sailing,  and  with  her  smile  was 
encouraging  him  to  find  his  way  there. 
I  looked  at  it  in  secret  places,  and  her 
lips  spoke  words  of  unselfish  thought 
and  tender,  womanly  counsel,  such  as  I 
had  never  heard  in  the  rude  life  about 
me. 

"  The  primal  impulse  had  been  given. 
All  that  the  boy  has  become,  all  to  which 
he  may  yet  attain,  he  owes  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  pictured  face." 

"  Who  was  she  ? "  I  cried,  breathlessly. 

"  Elizabeth  Reed." 

"It  is  such  a  subversion  of  all  my 
cherished  ideas  to  learn  that  Elizabeth 
Reed  did  not  hobble !  So  I  look  like 
her  ?  Your  description  was  a  flattering 
one.  It  was  her  ghost,  then,  that  you 
saw?" 

"  The  explanation  of  the  supposed  ap- 
pearance, which  I  will  confess  I  was 
sure  at  first  glance  was  Elizabeth  Reed, 
is  perfectly  natural,"  said  Dr.  Reed, 
stiffly. 

"Certainly,"  I  nodded.  "The  saga- 
cious narrator  of  tales  that  tax  the  cre- 
dulity always  bears  in  mind,  like  Haw- 
thorne and  Strauss,  that  the  natural 
sense  must  go  side  by  side  with  the 
supernatural  nonsense.  Now  let  me 
hear  the  rationalistic  intepretation." 

"  It  is  this :  Elizabeth  Reed's  face 
had  mingled  with  my  daily  thoughts 
and  actions  for  years.  It  was  thus 
stored  up  in  my  brain  in  numberless 
cell-groups.  If  a  cell-group  in  the  visual 
center,  or  that  part  of  the  brain  to 
which  the  sense  of  sight  has  carried  the 
impression  of  an  object  is  excited,  then 
the  objective  appearance  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.     It  happens 


most  frequently  that  the  cell-group  is 
stimulated  by  some  outward  object  sug- 
gesting, though  perhaps  remotely,  the 
object  once  seen,  and  always  with  the 
objective  result ;  that  is,  we  *  see  '  the 
object. 

"  This  phenomenon  of  *  false  sight  * 
has  its  equivalent  in  *  false  hearing.'  In 
either  instance  the  hallucination  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  the  body  is  in  a 
weakened  state,  as  from  over-exertion 
or  prolonged  anxiety,  or  when  the  brain 
is  laboring  under  unusual  excitement. 

"  In  my  own  case  it  was  an  intensely 
hot  day.  I  had  been  bored  by  the  end- 
less formalities  of  the  dedication  of  the 
hospital,  and  was  perhaps  tired  with  my 
walk  through  the  crooked  streets  of  the 
Old  Town.  These  causes  united  to  send 
an  unusual  flow  of  blood  to  my  brain  ; 
and  my  long  dwelling  upon  a  certain 
subject  intimately  connected  with  the 
glebe-house  combined  with  them.  My 
eye  fell  upon  the  image  of  John  the 
Baptist.  His  bespangled  leopard  skin 
flashed  to  my  brain  the  suggestion  of 
the  gown  in  the  miniature,  the  cell- 
group  of  the  face  was  stimulated,  the 
vision  was  projected  into  space,  and 
Elizabeth  Reed  stood  before  me." 

"  What  was  in  the  manuscript  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Please  give  my  regards  to  Mrs. 
Thayer,"  said  Dr.  Reed  abruptly,  as  he 
stepped  from  the  piazza. 


For  a  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  on 
the  Hoe  was  the  coming  regatta.  On 
the  great  day  flags  were  flying  from  the 
club-house,  and  from  the  band  stand 
came  strains  of  patriotic  music.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  along  the  avenue  booths 
were  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crowds  th^t,  in  carriages  and  on  foot, 
began  at  an  early  hour  to  pour  in  from 
all  directions. 

Dr.  Reed's  cousinship  was  an  estab- 
lished fact ;  our  house  had  become  his 
home.  His  usual  time  for  coming  to 
us  was  after  his  duties  for  the  day  were 
over.  People  from  neighboring  cottages 
joined  the  group  on  the  piazza,  till  by 
and  by  the  merry,  desultory  chat  gave 
place  to  dancing  or  a  moonlight  sail. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  that  Dr.  Reed  was 
stealthily  regarding  me  as  I  laughed  or 
danced,  but  he  never  spoke  to  me  except 

when  courtesy  compelled.  ^\r> 
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Luther  and  I  had  strayed  to  a  se- 
cluded part  of  the  beach.  He  was  skip- 
ping stones  over  the  water  that  lay 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond  before  us.  Lean- 
ing against  a  bowlder,  I  was  half  asleep 
after  the  excitement  of  the  day. 

"  Can't  you  skip  better  than  that  ? "  I 
said,  scornfully  ;  but  my  stone,  too,  went 
out  of  sight.  •*  It  has  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom, ^s  the  Germans  say,  but  not  before 
it  had  its  long  summer  day  in  the  sun- 
shine," I  said.     "  I  ask  no  more." 

"  Reed  makes  himself  uncommonly  at 
home  here,"  said  Luther,  abruptly. 

"  He  is  our  right  trusty  and  beloved 
cousin,"  I  replied,  "as  the  Kin^  used 
to  say,  when  he  meditated  cutting  off 
his  head  for  treason." 

"You  said  something  once  about  a 
secret,"  pursued  Luther. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  must  ask  Dr.  Reed  about 
that,"  I  said,  with  returning  animation. 
"The  regatta  drove  it  out  of  my  head." 

"I  object  to  these  confidences,"  said 
Luther,  hotly. 

"  It  was  not  exactly  a  confidence,"  I 
responded,  still  too  sleepy  to  reply  with 
becoming  energy.  "Man  never  spoke 
to  woman  more  unwillingly  than  did 
Dr.  Reed  to  me  on  that  occasion." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Let  me  think,"  I  returned,  and  closed 
my  eyes  to  favor  cogitation.  Sleep  was 
favored  instead. 

"  Are  you  never  going  to  answer  ?  " 

The  words  aroused  me. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  what  would  you  like  ?  "  I 
answered,  sweetly,  then  sprang  to  my 
feet.  "  If  you  do  not  want  to  see  him, 
the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands  !  "  I 
cried,  and  was  half  across  the  beach  be- 
fore Luther  had  recovered  from  his 
astonishment. 

"  You  promised  to  help  pour,"  said 
Cicely,  reproachfully. 

"  I  will  help  now,"  I  responded  with 
imexpected  readiness.  "  Will  you  have 
cream  or  lemon.  Dr.  Reed  ?  You  shall 
have  both  as  a  reward  for  your  amiable 
looks.  Please  take  my  cup,  too,  and  we 
will  go  out  on  the  piazza.*' 

The  interest  was  now  centered  in  the 
illuminations.  From  the  millionaire's 
steam-yacht  to  the  humblest  cat-boat 
light  streamed  from  lanterns  on  masts 
and  rigging ;  darting  lines  of  fire  arose 
from  the  Old  Town  to  fall  in  brilliant 
showers  over  its  terraced  heights. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  fireworks  from  the 
harbor,"  I  said.     "  We  will  row  out." 


"You  will  take  cold,"  demurred  Dr. 
Reed. 

"Probably,  with  the  thermometer  at 
eighty  ;  but  no  matter.  I  shall  have 
a  physician  at  hand." 

I  twisted  an  India  scarf  of  golden 
texture  about  my  shoulders.  There 
was  a  bunch  of  scarlet  geraniums  at  my 
breast. 

"  Come,"  I  said,  and  held  out  my  hand. 
He  drew  a  quick,  short  breath  and  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Row  farther,"  I  pleaded. 

We  were  far  from  the  shore  when  he 
(drew  in  the  oars. 

"Tell  me  about  Elizabeth  Reed,"  I 
whispered. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  the  story,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  instead  ?"  I 
asked,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply^ 
I  began. 

"  Fairy  tales  and  poetry  were  forbid- 
den me  when  I  was  a  child.  One  day  I 
chanced  upon  a  book  called  the  *  Eddas,' 
full  of  wild  stories  of  northern  lands.  It 
became  my  delight,  thrust  under  my 
pillow  at  night,  and  pored  over  in  the 
morning  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
household  was  awake. 

"  Out^  of  the  dim  Norse  legends 
one  figure  stood  clear  — that  of  King 
Olaf.  I  knew  him  in  his  Viking  days, 
when  he  carried  the  hammer.  There 
was  a  furious  red  light  in  his  hazel  eyes 
as  he  slew  giants  and  misshapen  creat- 
ures, for  he  hated  all  that  was  not  pure 
and  beautiful.  I  followed  him  after  his 
conversion,  when  he  bore  the  hammer, 
transformed  by  Heaven's  mercy  to  the 
Cross,  yet  the  hammer  still —  through 
the  northern  lands. 

"  Most  of  all,  I  dwelt  upon  his  meeting 
with  Gyda.  In  a  great  field  by  the 
shore  all  the  heroes  of  the  North  were 
come  together  as  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  one  beautiful  woman.  They  were 
decked  in  all  their  bravery,  to  trick  a 
woman's  eyes  by  outward  show.  But 
one  man,  with  red-blonde  beard  and 
hazel  eyes,  who  stood  apart,  was  clad 
in  an  uncouth  cape  and  hood  of  fur. 
Gyda  passed  the  glittering  array  —  for 
woman's  eyes  are  not  always  tricked  by 
outward  show  —  and  stood  before  this 
man,  pure  and  straight  and  beautiful, 
and  her  dress  was  the  scarlet  and  gold 
that  he  loved. 

"  *  If  thou  wilt  have  me,  then  I  choose 
thee  for  my  husband.'  .^  j 
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"  Such  a  shout  arose  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  heard  on  the  Baltic  Strand. 
For  he  who  held  her  in  his  arms  was 
Olaf,  who  yielded  to  no  man,  and  in 
whom  a  woman  could  place  her  trust. 
Olaf,  who  kept  troth  with  friend  and 
foe;  whose  hospitality  was  the  Norse- 
man's oath  ;  who  was  beloved  by  most, 
hated  by  some,  but  obeyed  by  all. 

"  Upon  my  lonely  childhood,  Olaf  had 
arisen  like  the  star  of  his  own  North. 
Yet  I  could  do  nothing  to  show  my 
love. 

"  One  day,  it  is  recorded,  when  deep 
in  thought,  Olaf  cut  the  oaken  table  at 
which  he  sat  till  a  heap  of  splinters  lay 
on  the  floor.     *  King,  to-morrow  is  Mon- 


day,' said  a  courtier,  gravely ;  for  Olaf 
had  forbidden  that  a  man  should  so 
much  as  set  foot  in  stirrup  on  Sunday. 
He  gathered  the  chips  into  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand  and  set  fire  to  them  ;  nor 
stayed  in  the  penance  till  the  ashes  lay 
upon  the  charred  bone. 

"  Look  ;  here  upon  my  palm.  I  could 
do  nothing  to  show  my  love,  except,  oh, 
woman's  privilege,  to  suffer  with  him." 

Did  Dr.  Reed  eye  it  with  professional 
scrutiny  ?  Could  a  surgeon's  hand  trem- 
ble? 

•*  Tell  me  your  story,"  I  said,  and  my 
scarf  and  my  flowers  touched  his  breast. 
"  I  will  listen  and  understand." 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  story,"  he  said. 


HOI    FOR    THE    PINE5- 

BALLADE. 

7  Y^  HEN  the  city  grows  dusty  and  hot  in  the  glare 
I  I   f         Of  Phoebus,  who's  driving  his  summer  coup6 ; 
^^J-^      When  mortals  are  yielding  to  suUen  despair, 

And  cursing  the  heat  in  the  old-fashioned  way  ; 
On  some  sunnv  noon-time  of  August,  I  say, 

Come  forth  from  the  buildings  of  human  design  ; 
Away  itom  the  bricks  and  the  mortar,  away  ! 
And  ho !  for  the  breath  of  the  whispering  pine. 


The  day's  growing  warmer  ;  the  indolent  air 

Is  motionless  now — to  the  worker's  dismay ; 
The  soda-clerk  wearies  within  his  cool  lair, 

But  serves  out  the  wetness  as  fast  as  he  may. 
The  streets  are  deserted— and  why  not,  I  pray  ? 

Our  moral  conditions  are  on  the  decline  ; 
Away  from  the  bricks  and  the  mortar,  away ! 

And  ho !  for  the  breath  of  the  whispering  pine. 


Then  ho !  for  the  pines,  where  wood-n5rmphs  prepare 

A  welcome  for  mortals.    The  cjlittering  spray 
Of  the  trout  streams,  in  falling,  has  moistened  the  air. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  tree-tops  are  squirrels  at  play. 
Perhaps  in  that  fastness  some  lily-robed  fay 

Will  visit  your  dreams,  if  to  sleep  you  resign. 
Their  home  is  the  river  or  woodland  ;  away  ! 

And  ho !  for  the  breath  of  the  whispering  pine. 


l'envoi. 

Away  from  the  bricks  and  the  mortar,  away  ! 

Farewell  to  the  goddess  of  wealth  and  her  shrine. 
Away  from  the  office  and  mart  for  a  day  ; 

And  ho !  for  the  breath  of  the  whispering  pine. 

Edward  A.  Raleigh, 
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GYPSY    CAMPING     IN     ARKANSAS. 


BY    LORA    S.    LA    MANCE. 


E  had  determined  to 
take  a  pleasure  trip 
through  Northern 
Arkansas,  but  our 
neighbors  ridiculed 
the  idea.  Who  ever 
heard  of  humdrum 
villagers  living  miles 
from  railroad  or  telegraph  offices  being 
in  need  of  fresh  air  ?  Ten  minutes'  walk 
in  any  direction  would  take  one  to  hazel- 
patch  or  paw-paw  thicket.  Neverthe- 
less the  merchant  had  grown  pale  be- 
hind his  counter,  the  lawyer  had  pored 
over  his  books  until  his  brain  was  tired, 
and  we  women  had  preserved  and  pick- 
led ourselves  into  bundles  of  aches  and 
cares.  We  promised  ourselves  three 
weeks  of  rest  to  visit  the  Pea  Ridge  bat- 
tle grounds,  some  far-famed  springs, 
and  the  Arkansas  backwoods. 

There  were  six  of  us  in  all,  besides 
Harvey,  our  driver.  We  were  to  leave 
the  beaten  paths,  so  we  prepared  to 
carry  supplies.  We  loaded  a  covered 
wagon  to  the  guard  with  tents,  bedding, 
victuals  and  trunks.  We  strapped  tent- 
poles  and  frying-pans  on  the  outside ; 
we  hung  camp-kettles  underneath  ;  tea- 
kettles and  oil-cans  we  stuffed  into  the 
feed  boxes  behind,  and  tied  lanterns  to 
the  bows.  Into  the  two  buggies  went  a 
full  assortment  of  rubber  over-garments 
and  umbrellas,  togetherwith  hammocks, 
baskets  and  guns  that  the  wagon  would 
not  hold. 

The  steady  riding  and  camping  for 
the  first  two  days  was  new  to  the  ladies, 
but  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  men,  war 
veterans,  at  first  took  great  delight  in 
showing  off.  They  built  our  fires  and 
tried  to  show  us  how  to  fry  the  meat 
and  toast  the  bread.  But  a  few  whiffs 
of  smoke  in  their  faces  quenched  their 
zeal,  and  the  women  were  left  to  learn 
fire-place  cooking  as  best  they  could. 
There  was  work  as  well  as  play,  in  camp- 
ing out.  Tents  had  to  be  put  up  and 
taken  down ;  horses  fed,  groomea  and 
harnessed ;  meals  cooked,  dishes  washed 
and  packed  away  ;  yet,  after  all,  our  life 
was  most  exhilarating.  We  saw  a  thou- 
sand things  to  interest  and  amuse  us ; 
every  member  of  the  party  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  we  had  unbounded 
appetites  in  spite  of  smoky  meat  and 
leaves  in  the  gravy. 


We  crossed  the  Arkansas  line  just  be- 
low the  harmlet  of  Cavema  from  the 
Ozark  Mountain  country  of  Missouri. 
Our  road  wound  sometimes  through 
broad  reaches  with  fertile  farms  and 
comfortable  houses  on  every  side ;  but 
more  often  it  led  us  up  lonely  valleys, 
or  "hollers,"  in  Arkansas  parlance. 
Some  of  these  bear  such  suggestive 
names  as  "  Thief  Hollow,"  "  Bear  Hol- 
low," "  Dog  Hollow  "  and  "  Wolf -pen 
Hollow."  The  narrow  hollows  were 
sometimes  uncultivated,  sometimes  cut 
up  into  farms  that  rose  like  ribbons  be- 
tween the  high  wooded  hills  on  either 
side,  leaving  barely  room  for  the  road. 
In  many  places  it  was  impossible  for 
teams  to  pass  each  other,  and  we  had  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout.  Each  little  log- 
house  we  passed  was  guarded  by  from 
one  to  six  wide  -  mouthed,  lop-eared 
hounds,  and  a  crowd  of  tow-headed 
children  generally  rushed  out  to  get  a 
look  at  us.  Much  of  the  State  is  well 
improved  and  cultivated,  with  schools 
and  churches  and  an  intelligent  popula- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
parts  of  the  country  remote  from  rail- 
roads and  towns  are  inhabited  by  as 
shiftless  a  set  as  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon.  Yet  they  are  the  kindest-hearted 
and  most  contented  people  I  ever  saw. 
Their  "  range  "  cows  and  razor-backed 
hogs  climb  the  steep  hills  like  goats,  and 
are  no  expense  to  the  owners.  The 
farmer  has  his  little  patches  of  tobacco, 
sorghum  and  corn,  and  a  raw-bonea 
mule  or  two.  With  corn  bread,  bacon, 
molasses  and  tobacco  in  plenty,  what 
more  could  he  want  ?  His  wife  cooks 
at  the  old-fashioned  fire-place  ;  the  bed- 
steads, chairs  and  tables  are  of  home 
manufacture  The  bedsteads  are  often 
made  of  cross-pieces  fitting  into  holes 
bored  into  the  logs  of  the  cabin  walls, 
and  supported  in  front  by  two  short 
posts  and  a  front  bed-rail.  Yet  the  own- 
ers of  such  crude  belongings  never  seem 
to  think  anything  is  lacking.  We  could 
not  go  to  a  house  to  buy  milk  or  e^gs 
without  being  greeted  with  a  ringing 
"  Howd*y  ?  Take  a  cheer  and  hev  off 
your  things,"  and  at  parting  we  were 
generally  invited  to  "  Come  in  and  see 
us  if  you  come  this  way  ag*in." 

Our  first  afternoon's  travel  in  Arkan- 
sas was  up  through  one  of  the  typical  ^ 
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hollows;  but  the  next  morning  we 
climbed  tip  a  long  ridge,  and  before  us 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were 
level  fields  and  orchards,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  comfortable  farm  houses. 
This  was  Pea  Ridge,  and  very  fair  it 
looked  to  us  after  the  brush  and  rocks 
of  the  cramped  valley  below.  The  men 
of  the  party,  with  that  relish  for  rem- 
iniscence shown  by  all  old  soldiers,  kept 
pointing  out  to  us  this  and  that  road, 
up  which  this  and  that  detachment  had 
hurried  during  those  fateful  three  days 
in  early  March,  1862.  At  this  farm- 
house General  Mcintosh  had  died,  and 
up  yonder  road  the  Confederate  forces 
had  retreated.  Every  eye  was  strained 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  battle 
monument,  which  we  knew  was  not  far 
away,  and  at  noon  we  came  to  an  open 
grove  where,  through  the  trees,  we 
caught  the  gleam  of  polished  marble. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  horses  were 
quietly  eating  their  corn  and  sheaf  oats, 
while  we  gazed  at  the  marble  shaft, 
or  explored  the  wood,  too  eager  to  eat 
just  then. 

The  monument  stands  on  the  main 
battle-field,  at  the  point  where  the  vic- 
tory was  won.  It  was  built  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  soldiers  of  both  sides,  and 
serves  as  a  tribute  of  honor  to  the  fallen 
brave,  and  of  reunited  brotherhood  of 
North  and  South.  Each  year  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  meet  to- 
gether here  to  rehearse  the  history  of 
that  famous  battle. 

The  monument  is  about  seventeen 
feet  high.  The  two  stories  of  the  pedes- 
tal are  of  red-veined  sandstone,  most 
appropriately  quarried  from  under  the 
exact  spot  where  Price's  Confederate 
battery  was  planted.  The  shaft  is  of 
gray  granite  crowned  by  a  six-foot  statue 
of  Italian  marble,  representing  an  angel 
with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
Carved  on  the  gray  granite  are  most 
beautiful  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
brotherly  love. 

After  traveling  a  few  miles  more  we 
turned  our  backs  on  civilization  and 
started  up  a  narrow  valley  that  grew 
wilder  and  more  rocky  as  we  advanced. 
It  offered  an  alleged  short  cut  across 
country  toward  Eureka  Springs  ;  but  if 
we  were  to  travel  in  that  vicinity  again 
we  should  choose  the  longer  but 
smoother  route.  Night  found  us  at  the 
head  of  a  little  stream  and  our  camping- 


place  was  a  paw-paw  thicket.  Poor  as 
It  was.it  had  to  serve  us  for  thirty-six 
hours,  including  a  Sunday  of  rest. 
There  was  nothing  to  see,  and  to  add  to 
the  discomfort  a  chilly  mist  fell  the 
whole  time  of  our  stay ;  yet  we  managed 
to  keep  comfortable.  Cots  invited  Sun- 
day napping,  a  dry-goods  box  served  for 
a  center  table.  On  it  were  magazines 
and  a  dozen  books  ;  pie-pans  were  heap- 
ed with  apples  and  oranges,  peaches  and 
paw-paw.  The  men  rolled  great  logs 
together  and  set  them  afire.  We  roasted 
potatoes  in  the  hot  ashes  and  oh,  how 
sweet  they  were  !  No  oven  ever  gave 
such  a  flavor.  At  night  we  sat  in  our 
tent  door  in  the  light  of  the  great  blaze 
and  whiled  away  the  time  with  songs 
and  stories. 

On  Monday  morning  we  proceeded. 
Our  valley  widened,  and  houses  and 
orchards  dotted  the  landscape.  Fruit 
was  the  main  crop  here,  and  some  en- 
terprising soul  had  started  a  fruit  evap- 
orator, which  we  visited.  The  proprie- 
tor took  as  much  pains  to  show  us  every 
detail  of  the  preparing,  bleaching  and 
dr5ring  of  the  fruit  as  though  we  had 
been  life-long  friends,  while  his  mother- 
ly wife  invited  us  to  her  house  and 
treated  us  all  to  handfuls  of  sugary 
evaporated  pears.  Two  miles  farther 
on  we  came  to  Poor  Mountain,  memor- 
able to  us  because  here  we  first  had  to 
double  teams  to  get  up  the  grade.  Dur- 
ing our  entire  trip  we  had  to  double 
teams  a  dozen  times,  and  many  more 
times  all  but  the  driver  walked. 

This  time  the  mountain-climbing  had 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  we  trudged 
along  in  high  spirits,  while  the  heavy 
wagon  behind  was  going  bumpety-bump 
over  the  rocks,  the  kettles  and  pans 
within  making  noise  enough  for  a  brass 
band.  Beyond  the  mountain  rolled  the 
White  River,  angry  and  muddy  from 
recent  rains.  We  crossed  it  without 
accident,  though  we  were  obliged  to 
unload  the  buggies  and  raise  the  wagon- 
box  six  inches  by  means  of  wooden 
blocks,  to  keep  the  water  from  wetting 
everything.  Our  road  was  now  fear- 
fully rough  and  tiresome,  leading  up 
what  was  called  Cliff  Creek,  a  narrow 
valley  with  few  inhabitants.  At  one 
log  hut  where  we  saw  strings  of  red 
peppers  hanging  we  stopped  to  buy 
some  to  flavor  a  stew,  and  the  house- 
wife gave  us  seven  dozen  whole  red 
peppers    for   a  nickel.     If    everything 
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else  is  in  proportion,  living  must  be 
cheap  in  that  valley.  The  last  six 
miles  of  the  road  were  good,  but  there 
were  no  settlers.  The  valley  here  was 
not  over  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  on 
either  side  rose  steep  mountains,  shut- 
ting us  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Up  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the  val- 
ley, trees  were  waving  in  the  breeze, 
the  straightest,  tallest,  finest  timber  our 
party  had  ever  seen.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  oaks,  pines,  walnuts  and  shell- 
bark  hickories  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  Coming  out  of  the 
valley  we  climbed  a  mountain  so  steep 
that  our  doubled  teams  came  near 
stalling.  Over  the  stones,  up  and  up 
we  climbed,  and  as  the  summit  was 
gained  a  panorama  was  presented  to 
our  gaze  that  filled  us  with  delight 
Behind,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  range, 
stretched  a  sea  of  green,  each  billow  of 
which  was  the  crest  of  a  mountain; 
before  us  and  at  either  hand  rolled  the 
same  sea,  immovable,  steadfast,  yet 
with  its  undulating  lines  seeming  ever 
in  motion.  Before  us,  in  a  valley,  like 
a  pearl  in  the  heart  of  the  seas,  nestled 
the  white  city  of  Eureka,  its  topmost 
hill  crowned  by  the  massive  Crescent 
building,  looking  like  some  pictured 
castle.  Words  are  powerless  to  describe 
the  attractiveness  of  that  scene.  The 
view  alone  repaid  us  for  all  our  journey. 
Another  hour's  drive  brought  us  to 
the  limits  of  the  city.  The  first  thing 
that  caught  the  weary  driver's  eyes  was 
a  stockade-like  inclosure  bearing  a  sign 
with  Stock  Yard  painted  upon  it  in 
staring  letters.  We  were  hungry  and 
tired,  and  the  men  drove  through  the 
wide  gate,  glad  enough  to  leave  their 
teams  to  the  yard-master's  care.  Then 
we  began  to  look  around  us.  At  the 
back  of  the  inclosure  were  the  stalls 
for  horses,  with  water  and  feed  at  hand. 
The  inside  square  was  filled  with  wag- 
ons, buggies,  etc.,  and  as  we  looked 
about  we  discovered  that  one  end  of 
the  stockade  was  a  frame  building  with 
a  big  sign  which  read  on  one  side  First 
Chance  Saloon,  and  Last  Chance  Sa- 
loon on  the  other.  What  a  place  for 
a  party  of  church  members  and  ultra- 
temperance  people  to  stop !  We  got 
out  of  our  difficulty  by  having  our  tents 
set  up  outside  of  the  mclosure.  There, 
with  the  pine-trees  waving  over  us 
and  the  city  in  front,  we  spent  several 
pleasant  days. 


Where  the  city  of  Eureka  now  stands 
was  a  wilderness  twelve  years  ago.  From 
the  bosom  of  a  lofty  hill  a  great  spring 
burst  forth,  and  ran  in  a  silvery  stream 
through  a  cleft  of  the  hills  so  narrow 
that  it  could  not  be  called  a  valley. 
Generations  ago  the  Indians  had  pene- 
trated this  mountain  fastness,  and  had 
chipped  a  basin  in  the  solid  rock  to 
hold  the  mineral  waters.  In  July,  1879, 
an  old  hunter  by  the  name  of  Jack- 
son discovered  the  spring,  a  tradition  of 
which  still  lingers  in  the  old  settler's 
memories,  and  the  discovery  was  at 
once  blazoned  to  the  world.  Wonderful 
tales  were  told  of  almost  miraculous 
cures  by  the  use  of  the  magic  waters, 
and  though  the  spring  was  in  the  wildest 
part  of  one  of  the  wildest  counties  of 
the  State,  miles  from  railroads,  almost 
without  roads  at  all,  yet  it  was  the 
Mecca  that  drew  thousands  of  sick  and 
curious  from  the  adjoining  country. 

To-day  Eureka  has  a  railroad  and  a 
population  of  fifteen  thousand.  No 
pen  can  do  justice  to  the  city,  so  un- 
conventional, so  unique.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  old  natural  cleft,  now 
called  Mud  Street,  the  town  rises  in  ir- 
regular terraces  to  the  very  mountain 
tops.  With  almost  incredible  labor,  each 
terrace  has  been  blasted  out  on  the  one 
side,  and  built  up  with  solid  masonry  on 
the  other.  The  roads,  smooth  as  glass 
and  level  as  a  floor,  except  at  the  steep 
turns,  wind  back  and  forth  from  one 
terrace  to  another,  like  an  interminable 
letter  S.  There  are  hundreds  of  beau- 
tiful houses  in  every  style  of  architect- 
ure, and  every  lawn  is  gay  with  flowers. 
Truly  it  presents  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  wealth  and  art  with  rugged 
nature ;  the  green-topped  mountains 
are  ever  in  sight,  as  are  the  ragged 
rocks,  now  blasted  to  form  high  and 
frowning  walls,  now  left  in  the  thousand 
wild  forms  of  nature's  mould. 

One  could  hardly  imagine  a  sharper 
contrast  than  appears  between  the  finer 
buildings  and  streets  and  the  sea  of  sur- 
rounding mountain  tops,  some  of  which 
stand  plainly  out,  as  craggy  and  rough 
and  nature-wild  as  when  the  Indian 
alone  was  here.  It  was  with  regret  we 
bade  farewell  to  Eureka  and  turned  our 
faces  toward  the  unknown  Kings'  Val- 
ley and  backwoods  country. 

We  passed  over  mountains  that  had 
ceased  to  be  novel,  through  the  sleepy 
little   towns  of    Berryville  and   Green 
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Forest,  and  jolted  and  bounced  over  the 
miserable  roads  that  lead  to  Carrolton. 
I  shall  always  have  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  that  little  place,  not  for  any 
merits  of  its  own,  but  for  the  horrible 
roads  that  lead  to  it  and  beyond  it.  The 
only  attempts  at  road-mending,  even 
where  the  roads  were  worst,  was  the 
throwing  up  of  immense  furrows  right 
across  the  road,  which  gave  one  the  im- 
pression of  riding  over  graves. 

Our  second  Saturday  night  found  us, 
stiff  with  jolting,  at  the  foot  of  an  im- 
mense mountain  we  had  just  passed 
ov.er,  the  wildest  and  most  forlorn  of 
spots.  Nevertheless,  our  Sabbath  was 
far  from  being  the  quiet  day  we  had 
expected.  The  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood dropped  in  to  see  us  by  twos  and 
threes — not  from  curiosity  alone,  but 
from  friendliness.  The  sun  never  shone 
on  kinder  people  than  dwell  in  these 
Arkansas  mountains.  Many  times  we 
had  difficulty  to  induce  them  to  take 
pay  for  milk  and  such  things,  poor  as 
thejr  were.  So  it  was  now.  One  man, 
an  intelligent  one,  too,  very  courteously 
urged  us  to  put  our  horses  in  his  field, 
pasture  free,  and  promised  if  we  would 
but  stay  another  day  to  act  as  our  guide 
to  Pilot  Knob,  a  mountain  to  our  right 
that  towered  above  the  rest  of  the 
range,  on  the  very  top  of  which  a  strong 
fortress  appeared  to  have  been  built.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
naked  rock  cropping  out  of  the  ground. 
The  view  was  said  to  be  cfrand,  but  we 
were  tired  of  climbing  and  declined  the 
offer  with  thanks.  One  eray-haired  old 
lady  came  to  see  us  and  brought  us  a 
present  of  cucumbers  and  tomatoes.  In 
return,  we  presented  her  with  some 
mixed  almonds  and  Brazil  nuts.  Neither 
she  nor  her  grown  daughter  had  ever 
seen  any  before,  and  the  good  old  soul 
asked  us  what  they  were.  Indeed,  we 
and  our  belongings  seemed  to  interest 
the  "  natives,"  as  they  called  themselves, 
very  much,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  new 
and  unheard  of  thing  that  seven  people 
could  be  banging  through  the  mount- 
ains merely  for  pleasure. 

By  Monday  morning  we  knew  the 
number  of  children  at  each  house ;  who 
had  taken  second  helpmeets,  and  all  the 
other  neighborhood  news ;  and  we  really 
hated  to  leave.  Our  roads  were  very 
fair,  as  we  traversed  a  fertile,  prosperous 
country.  The  metropolis  of  this  back 
country,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 


in  the  interior,  is  Harrison — quite  a 
prett)^  town  of  three  or  four  thousand 
mhabitants.  When  we  struck  a  town 
at  meal  time  it  was  always  our  custom 
to  save  work  by  taking  our  meals  at  a 
hotel.  Harrison  proved  one  of  our  lucky 
towns,  and  we  were  soon  eating  at  an 
old-fashioned  inn.  We  were  a  cold- 
water  crowd,  and  the  glasses  the  thrifty 
land-lady  brought  us  were  empty  jelly 
schooners.  Our  driver  boy,  Harvey, 
was  not  used  to  them,  and  in  taking  the 
glass  rather  suddenly  from  his  lips,  there 
came  a  report  like  a  pop-gun,  and  poor 
Harvey's  face  was  bespattered  with 
water.  "We  call  them  Methodist 
glasses,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  they  are 
so  fond  of  sprinkling.  You  needn't 
mind,  Tve  seen  other  folks  beside  you 
get  red  in  the  face."  And  then  the 
poor  fellow  turned  redder  than  ever, 
and  I  am  afraid  in  spite  of  our  good  in- 
tentions some  of  us  laughed  a  little. 
At  this  same  inn,  the  colored  porter  was 
asked  how  many  churches  there  were  in 
town,  and  he  astonished  us  by  rattling 
off :  "  North  and  South,  Old  and  New 
and  Christian."  We  thought  it  a  re- 
markably concise  way  of  designating 
the  divisions  of  the  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches.  It  was  at  Harrison, 
too,  that  some  one  caught  sight  of  our 
hammock  stretchers,  and  stopped  us 
with :  "  Stranger,  I  don't  want  to  be 
inquisitive ;  but  I  want  to  know  what 
them  thar  crooked  sticks  air  fer?" 
Talk  about  questions,  a  Yankee  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  a  genuine  Arkansan. 

Our  next  and  last  objective  point  was 
Yellville,  thirty  miles  away.  The  first 
twenty  miles  oi  this  were  good,  but  the 
last  ten  were  simply  frightful.  Up 
and  down  the  mountains  over  ledge 
rock  that  spread  out  like  stair  steps, 
loose  stones  and  sidling  places  without 
number.  It  was  a  torture  to  ride,  a 
misery  to  walk.  Five  miles  from  Yell- 
ville we  passed  a  sign  where  the  Y 
looked  suspiciously  like  an  H,  and  con- 
sidering the  road,  we  thought  perhaps 
some  wag  had  changed  it.  Yellville  it- 
self is  a  quaint,  pretty  place.  It  is  the 
center  of  a  lively  cotton  district. 

Here  we  women  refused  to  go  any 
farther;  so,  after  taking  a  couple  of 
days'  rest,  we  started  homeward.  Eight 
days  of  hard  driving  brought  us  to  our 
own  door,  tired  and  travel-worn,  yet 
fresher  and  stronger  in  spirit  for  our 
weeks  of  gypsy  camping.      -^  i 
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BY  A.  M.  R.  GORDON. 


A  HOLIDAY  TRIP  to 
the  northwesterly  part 
of  the  Puget  Sound 
country  led  me  to  the 
"city''  of  Whatcom, 
Washington,  where  I 
spent  ten  days  as  pleas- 
antly as  reasonable 
mortal  could  desire.  A 
few  old  friends,  and  a 
number  of  new  Ones, 
kindly  conspired  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to 
convince  me  that  the 
lotus  grew  amid  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  the  new  State,  and  they 
very  nearly  succeeded.  Some  scheme 
was  always  afoot  for  my  entertain- 
ment ;  but  the  form  of  amusement 
which  appealed  most  directly  to  my 
taste  was  trout-fishing.  The  streams 
and  lakes  of  that  beautiful  region  are 
trout- waters,  indeed  ;  and  a  lover  of  the 
rod  might  truly  say  of  Washington : 
"Mv  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places." 

I  had  all  my  life,  from  the  days  when  I 
waded,  a  kilted  and  barelegged  boy,  in 
the  streams  among  "  the  hills  that  guard 
the  infant  springs  of  Highland  Dee," 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  fishing, 
and  I  have  always  carried  my  rod  and 
reel  and  fly-book  in  all  my  wanderings. 
The  same  rod  and  reel  and  book  were 
with  me  when  I  reached  Whatcom,  and 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  citizen 
there  who,  while  he  made  his  living  by 
being  "much  in  the  mouths  of  the 
public," — ^he  was  a  dentist — spent  most 
of  his  leisure  in  whipping,  with  skill 
and  success,  the  waters  near  and  far.  I 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  can 
only  partially  discharge  by  recording  it 
here,  for  introducing  me,  most  unself- 
ishly, and  at  the  cost  of  no  little 
trouble  to  himself,  to  some  of  the  best 
sport  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  enjoy. 

I  pass  over  our  killing  of  a  number  of 
small  fry  in  the  stream  which  empties 
into  the  bay  close  to  the  town.  They 
were  fairly  numerous,  but  insignificant, 
and  did  not  afford  what  an  angler  above 
the  age  of  nine  would  regard  as  sport. 
Besides,  the  bushes  were  abominably  in 
the  way,  and,  in  short,  we  were  at  one 
in  the  opinion  that  the  game  was  not 
worth   the   candle.     True,   my  dentist 


friend  succeeded,  on  several  occasions — 
chiefly  in  the  early  mornings  and  late 
evenings — in  pulling  out  from  the  pool 
below  the  waterfall,  just  where  the 
waters  of  the  creek  and  the  bay  met,  a 
few  sea-trout  weighing  from  a  pound  to 
a  pound  and  three-quarters;  but  even 
such  a  result  did  not  seem  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  time,  patience  and 
muscle.  I  never  succeeded  in  rivaling 
the  Doctor's  feat ;  in  fact,  never  caught 
one  sea-trout  there.  He  alone  had  the 
secret  of  working  that  linn-pool. 

It  was  either  the  second  or  third  day 
after  my  arrival  that  I  suggested  to 
him  that  we  look  further  afield  and 
strike  back  into  the  woods,  where  there 
was  at  least  one  lake  which  he  believed 
had  never  been  fished  with  the  fly.  He 
solemnly  assured  me  that  the  few 
settlers  who  were  within  fishing  distance 
of  it  used  chunks  of  raw  beef,  im- 
paled on  big  hooks,  such  as  sea-fisher- 
men use  for  cod  and  halibut.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  that 
the  trout  must  be  both  very  large  and 
very  unsophisticated. 

I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  the  lake 
at  this  writing.  I  fancy  that  it  did  have  a 
name  of  some  sort,  probably  one  of  those 
polysyllabic,  though  not  always  un- 
musical, Indian  names  which  refuse  to 
stick  to  a  tenderfoot's  memory.  It  lies 
about  nine  miles  due  east  from  What- 
com, and  when  we  started  to  look  for  it 
we  each  got  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  a 
bronco  and  followed  a  trail,  the  normal 
roughness  of  which  was  only  equaled 
by  its  chronic  indistinctness  and  its  in- 
veterate tendency  to  dwindle  unex- 
pectedly into  a  mere  squirrel  track, 
ending,  inevitably,  up  a  tree. 

However,  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  old 
Irishman,  who  had  recently  settled  on  a 
ranch  within  three  miles  of  the  lake, 
and  whom  we  pressed  into  our  company, 
we  arrived  without  mishap  at  the  upper 
or  western  end  of  the  lovely  sheet  of 
water. 

The  lake  was  embowered  in  the  forest 
primeval  and  was  a  gem  altogether 
worthy  of  the  setting  of  gigantic  firs, 
spruces  and  hemlocks  which  grew  down 
to  its  very  edee,  and  the  graceful  forms 
and  feathery  foliage  of  these  grand  trees 
were  reflected  in  limpid  waters  as  in  a 
mirror.  ^^  t 
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A  few  minutes  after  our  arrival,  and 
jUst  as  we  were  getting  our  tackle  in 
order,  I  marked  the  ripple  so  dear  to 
the  eye  and  heart  of  the  fly-fisher,  ruf- 
fling the  surface,  of  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  too  calm  water  for 
perfect  fishing. 

There  was  no  boat  on  the  lake  ;  there 
never  had  been,  in  the  memory  of  man. 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been,  at  some 
pre-histonc  time,  an  Indian  dug-out  or 
two  plying  on  its  bosom,  but  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  that  effect,  I 
take  leave  to  doubt  it;  for  the  Indians 
of  the  Coast,  so  far  as  I  know  of  their 
habits,  keep  their  precious  canoes  for 
salt-water  purposes  exclusively. 

So  our  party  had  to  use  rafts.  Good 
serviceable,  seaworthy  craft  they  were; 
although  better  adapted  for  drifting 
before  the  wind  than  for  being  either 
poled  or  paddled  against  it. 

Our  Irish  friend  and  I  took  one  raft, 
and  the  "  Editor,"  and  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  who  formed  the  balance  of  the 
party,  took  the  other,  and  we  pushed 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  using  the 
somewhat  primitive-looking  paddles  as 
soon  as  we  got  into  deep  water. 

With  the  further  experiences  of  the 
rest  of  the  party  I  had  little  to  do.  I 
know  that  the  "  Editor  "  left  the  raft 
for  a  perch  on  a  rock,  which  rises 
abruptly  half-way  down  the  lake,  and 
there  he  sat  like  patience  on  a  monu- 
ment, and  "  bobbed "  all  day  for  the 
trout  with  pieces  of  raw  liver  as  induce- 
ment. I  imagine  that  his  "  perch  *'  on 
the  lone  rock  was  the  only  fish  he 
secured. 

Where  the  Sheriff,  who  was  not 
piscatorially  minded  went,  I  cannot  say. 
I  know,  however,  that  he  brought  no 
fish  back  with  him  at  night.  He  had 
forgot  his  capias. 

I  had  noticed  when  I  was  getting  my 
rod  and  flies  in  order,  that  my  com- 
panion looked  on  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt which  his  native  politeness  could 
not  altogether  disguise.  He  rigged  up 
a  sapling  from  the  wood  and  a  piece  of 
whipcord  with  a  murderous  looking 
hook  on  the  end  of  it  and  baited  the 
latter  with  a  bit  of  beef,  and  then  calmly 
paddled  the  raft  into  a  sheltered  nook 
where* there  was  not  the  ghost  of  a 
ripple  on  the  surface.  There  he  anchored 
the  craft  and  began  to  "  bob  "  with  his 
beef. 

This  method  did  not,  of  course,  suit 


my  book  in  the  very  least ;  so,  after 
making  a  cast  or  two  and  hearing  from. 
Pat  that  he  had  just  had  a  glorious 
"  boite  "  from  a  "  thumpin'  big  f elly,'^ 
I  quietly  but  firmly  insisted  on  the  big 
bowlder  which  served  for  an  anchor 
being  hauled  aboard,  and  the  raft  being 
paddled  out  into  the  "ripple."  My 
companion,  somewhat  sulkily,  obeyed ; 
for  my  wishes  being  those  of  a  visitor 
had  to  be  acquiesced  in,  however  fool- 
ish they  might  appear  to  a  settler. 

Then  the  fun  began,  and  the  eyes  of 
that  settler  were  opened.  "  Thumper  " 
after  "thumper,"  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half,  took  the  "green 
drake  "  or  the  "  hare-lug,"  two  old  fevor- 
ites  of  mine,  and  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions ,  landed  on  the  raft ;  and  as  we 
drifted  down  the  lake  before  the  gentle 
breeze  my  big  creel,  which  had  held  a 
salmon  in  its  day  without  being  par- 
ticularly crowded,  was  filling  so  rapidly 
that  Pat  had  no  time  for  anything  but 
using  the  landing-net  and  giving  vent  to 
those  expressions  of  delighted  astonish- 
ment wnich  have  been  shouted  or 
whispered  (according  to  circumstances) 
in  the  wilds  of  Connaught  for  genera- 
tions. 

Finally,  we  grounded  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake  and  found  the  creel  full  to 
overflowing  with  a  lot  of  the  finest  and 
most  equally-sized  trout  I  ever  saw^ 
and  each  one  of  them  was  as  white  as 
newly-coined  silver,  and  they  had  every 
one  of  them  fought  for  their  liberty  with 
the  gameness  of  freshly-run  grilse  on 
the  opey  or  the  Dee.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience to  be  remembered  and  a  day  of 
sport  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone. 

"Arrah  now,"  said  Pat,  as  he  handled 
the  fish  lovingly  back  into  the  basket, 
"  it's  meself  that  does  be  af ther  thinkin' 
that  there's  something  in  the  floy  af  ther 
ahl." 

How  we  found  a  lone  settler's  house 
by  seeing  the  smoke  rising  through  the 
trees  ;  how  he  entertained  us  with  the 
effusive  but  honest  hospitality  of  the 
man  who  rarely  sees  a  strange  face  ; 
how  we  poured  out  a  plentiful  libation 
in  honor  of  the  time-hallowed  toast, 
"  Health  to  man  and  death  to  fish ;"  how 
we  did  ample  justice  to  a  dish  of  the 
trout,  cooked  to  a  turn  by  our  host,  who 
in  addition  furnished  "  the  fixings " 
necessary  to  make  a  feast  for  the  gods ; 
how  we  paddled  leisurely  back  to  the 

head  of  the  lake  ;  how  we  rode  to  Pat's  > 
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farm  and  sampled  his  American  sub- 
stitute for  the  poteen  of  his  youth, 
served  out  by  his  strapping  and  rosy- 
cheeked  daughter  in  the  cosy  "best 
room'*  of  his  comfortable  farmhouse, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on.  How- 
ever, I  made  Pat  as  proud  as  a  lord  by 
giving  him  a  gut  casting-line  at  parting, 
with  an  assortment  of  flies  correspond- 


ing to  those  with  which  I  had  robbed 
the  Maiden  Lake  of  its  title  to  that 
name,  so  far  as  its  being  fished  with  the 
fly  was  concerned. 

And  as  we  left  Pat's  hospitable  door 
and  bade  him  good-by  he  came  up  to 
me  confidentially  and  whispered  :  "  Yis, 
bedad,  there's  no  gettin'  out  av  it ;  there 
is  something  in  the  floy  afther  ahl." 


ELK     HUNTING    WITH     DOGS. 


BY    EUGENE    D.    WHITE. 


[N  common  with 
the  majority  of 
sportsmen,  I 
hold  the  peer- 
less elk  to  be  the 
king  of  all  ant- 
lered  beasts,  and 
for  years  it  had  been 
my  ambition  to  drop 
to  my  own  rifle  one 
of  these  monarchs 
of  the  forested 
mountains  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 
Among  the  vast  wilds  of  the  coast 
and  cascade  ranges,  elk  may  yet  be 
found  at  all  seasons,  but  the  animals 
are  at  their  best  during  the  month  of 
September,  though  the  lawful  shooting 
season  extends  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber. During  the  close  season  the  elk  is 
not  hunted,  except  by  stealthy  pot 
hunters,  who  have  no  respect  for  any 
law  except  the  law  of  savage  life.  This 
illegitimate  hunting  is  attended  with 
danger,  however,  for  the  gun  clubs 
of  the  Northwest  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  punish  game  butchers,  so  that 
our  large  game  is  afforded  increased 
protection  as  time  goes  on. 

The  best  and  favorite  time  for  elk 
hunting  in  the  Pacific  northwest  dates 
from  September  first  to  the  twentieth, 
or  what  is  known  as  "the  whistling 
season."  They  cannot  be  chased  with 
noisy  hounds,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  Nomads  in  habit  and  will  not  cling 
to  any  given  locality,  but  will,  if  chased 
by  either  dogs,  mountain  wolf,  or 
cougar,  keep  straight  on,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  into  the  most  impenetrable 
of  fastnesses.  An  occasional  unwary 
animal  is  waylaid  by  wolf  or  cougar, 
but  this  occurs  infrequently. 


Elk  can  be  and  are  occasionally  htmted 
with  do^s  that  will  track  noiselessly, 
and  commg  up  with  them  unexpectedly 
and  quietly,  will  bay  them  until  the 
hunter  reaches  the  spot,  when,  if  he  can 
approach  to  windward  and  without 
noise,  he  may  get  a  shot.  If  he  makes 
the  least  noise  or  is  scented,  the  elk  is 
away,  in  many  cases  for  gooa. 

My  first  experience  was  with  two 
such  dogs.  I.  N.  Lane,  of  the  Upper 
Naselle,  possessed  two  as  fine  hunters 
as  I  ever  saw — crosses  between  mastiff 
and  deerhound,  and  very  keen  of  scent. 
They  were  strong,  long-limbed,  long- 
bodied  and  thick-necked  dogs,  that 
would  tackle  a  cinnamon  bear  as  readily 
as  they  would  a  wildcat,  and  wildcats 
never  stood  a  ghost  of  a  show  with  them. 
"Schuyler"  and  the  "pup"  stood  us  in 
good  play,  as  the  reader  may  judge. 

I  had  hunted  elk,  unfortunately  always 
unsuccessfully;  had  found  warm  beds 
which  had  been  vacated  perhaps  but  a 
few  moments  before  my  arrival  at  the 
scene,  owing  to  the  game  catching  my 
wind,  and  this  had  happened  so  often 
that  it  had  become  exasperating. 

I  had  very  good  success,  as  a  rule,  in 
deer  hunting,  and  had  shot  quite  a  num- 
ber ;  but  the  elusiveness  of  elk  hunting 
was  simply  indescribable.  However, 
being  endowed  with  an  average  amount 
of  pluck,  I  determined  upon  a  course 
which  would  in  the  end  enable  me  to 
score  my  elk,  and  that  was  simply  to 
"stay  with  it." 

It  was  in  August,  about  the  fifteenth, 
when  we  gathered  together  our  camp 
equipments  and  left  Portland,  Oregon, 
for  Shoalwater  Bay,  the  country  round 
about  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
our  hunting  and  fishing  operations  for 

several  years. 
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Reaching  our  destination — Naselle,  a 
small  post-office  in  Washington,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  where  the  little  river 
by  that  name  empties  into  Shoalwater 
Bay — we  pitched  camp  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  cabin  of  my  old-time  friend, 
the  veteran  sportsman,  Ike  Lane,  whose 
face  lit  up  with  pleasure  on  seeing  us. 
Our  camp  site,  Camp  Lane,  as  we 
termed  it,  was  situated  quite  near  the 
bank  of  the  limpid  Naselle,  at  the  head 
of  tide  water,  where  the  first  ripple 
meets  the  back  water  from  the  flowmg 
tide.  And  here  we  camped,  where  the 
shade  of  the  deep  green  spruce  woods 
was  densest  and  coolest;  where  the 
grass  in  Ike's  little  meadow  p'ew  rank- 
est and  where  we  could  lie  m  the  still 
night  and  hear  the  water  tinkling  over 
the  pebbles  like  fairy  bells,  and  the  tide 
lapping  against  the  cedar  canoe  and 
dingy  until  its  ebb  left  them  high  on 
the  shingly  beach.  What  hours  those 
were !  never-to-be-forgotten  hours ! 

Ike  was  duly  informed  of  my  inten- 
tion, never  to  go  home  until  I  had 
brought  down  a  bull  elk,  if  "possible. 
His  assurance  that  if  I  could  nold  out 
he  would  see  that  I  killed  one,  was 
quite  satisfactory  at  the  time,  but  not 
ouite  so  alluring  before  the  momentous 
day  arrived  when  I  claimed  the -Mon- 
arch of  the  Mountains  as  my  own.  The 
first  day  after  having  eot  camp  in  ship- 
shape, Frank,  Ike  and  I  made  a  trip  into 
the  highest  mountains,  about  six  miles 
distant  from  camp,  with  the  little  long- 
eared  Jack,  whose  patience  and  en- 
durance was  something  so  remarkable 
that  I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  it. 
The  flies  that  lit  on  that  poor  little  de- 
fenceless donkey  and  assailed  him  at 
every  pore  and  point  of  his  anatomy 
were  simply  terrible.  While  we  were 
around  him  killing  these  mountain  pests, 
a  dozen  at  a  blow,  he  was  relieved  for  a 
time,  but  in  less  than  five  minutes  from 
the  time  we  left  him  the  mountain 
swarmed  with  flies  and  he  would  be 
covered. 

The  first  night  in  the  mountains,  can 
I  ever  forget  it?  Blankets  for  such  a 
trip  were  simply  out  of  the  question. 
We  must  not  be  hampered  with  even 
unnecessary  clothing,  hence  we  wore  no 
coats  or  vests.  Mountain  air  when  it  is 
pure  and  bracing  in  the  daytime  is  some- 
thing more  than  that  at  night  It  is 
pure  and  cold  and  this  night  was  no  ex- 
ception, but  we  weathered  it  and  were 


up  at  daylight,  which  was  no  great  hard- 
ship in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  all 
three  slept  in  a  bunch  and  kept  as  warm 
as  we  could  with  our  imagination.  The 
precision  with  which  we  could  "  spoon  " 
that  sad  night  was  truly  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. At  daylight  we  were  up,  and  after 
a  hasty  snack  we  started  off.  Fresh 
"sign"  was  found  several  times  that 
day,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  night* 
fall  saw  us  entering  camp  a  jaded  set  of 
elk  hunters.  The  third  and  fourth  days 
we  were  out  and  at  it  again  without  any 
better  success.  On  the  fourth  day, 
however,  we  hunted  laboriously  but 
earnestly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  discovered  an  important  fact.  The 
trails  of  our  magnificent  game  trended 
toward  the  river  across  a  great  divide, 
some  thousands  of  feet  in  height  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  point  where 
we  were  hunting  to  the  river.  The  next 
being  the  fifth  day  we  were  to  be  up 
and  out  about  three  hours  before  day- 
break, but  when  Ike  spoke  to  me  at  the 
door  of  our  tent  I  was  simply  dead ; 
Frank  was  dead  and  buried  and  no 
doubt  about  it  either.  But  I  knew  full 
well  that  an  hour's  tramp  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  in  former  hunts,  that 
my  joints  would  become  supple  and  I 
would  be  in  the  pink  of  condition  for 
another  round.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  no  sooner  had  I  struck  out 
after  Ike  with  that  lone  swinging  gait, 
which  meant  miles  of  woodland  tra- 
versed in  a  single  day,  than  I  warmed 
up  to  the  work  and  felt  all  right 

This  time  we  struck  off  down  the 
river,  which  we  followed  through  under- 
brush, over  fallen  logs,  though  ap- 
parently impenetrable  thickets,  over 
ravines  and  ridges  for  about  three  miles, 
and  then  striking  the  bed  of  a  winter 
creek  we  followed  this  up  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  when  we  suddenly 
came  upon  the  fresh  track  of  an  elk 
going  southwest  Schuyler  and  the 
pup  needed  no  hint.  They  struck  the 
track  about  the  same  moment  and  were 
off  on  the  keen  jump,  through  the  tim- 
ber without  a  sound.  We  followed  as 
rapidly  as  we  could,  and  had  not  gone 
far  when  we  heard  the  do^s  about  half 
a  mile  away  baying  furiously.  That 
was  an  exciting  moment.  Ike  gave  a 
hasty  glance  back  at  me  and  exclaimed 
imder  his  breath:  "Come  on  Jean, 
thw've  got  em." 

That  foot  race  through    the  woods  > 
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beggared  description.  We  flew  rather 
than  ran,  but  careful  as  we  were  we 
were  not  sufficiently  so,  for  when  we 
reached  the  summit  of  a  small  ridge 
overlooking  a  thicket  in  the  timber 
where  the  dogs  had  bayed  the  bull,  he 
had  either  seen  or  scented  us  and  was 
off  again.  But  while  we  were  trying  to 
get  the  direction  in  the  maze  of  tracks 
made  by  his  lordship  while  fighting  the 
dogs,  they  caught  him  just  beyond  a 
second  backbone  in  a  heavy  windfall. 

Ike,  who  was  in  front,  raised  his  Win- 
chester and  fired  three  times  in  quick 
succession,  and  I  beheld  over  his 
shoulder  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  elk  family  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  Winchester  balls  sped  wide 
of  their  mark,  however,  for  the  elk  was 
in  the  densest  kind  of  huckleberry 
thickets  and  could  only  be  seen  when  he 
bounded  up  in  the  air  in  his  frantic 
efforts  to  get  away.  The  bushes  here 
were  about  seven  feet  high  and  every 
jump  that  he  made  he  seemed  to  clear 
them  with  marvelous  grace  and  ease. 
The  dogs  in  the  meantime  were  a  little 
confused  by  the  noise  the  lordly  animal 
was  making  in  the  brush  and  the  re- 

f)orts  of  the  guns,  and  were  standing  in  a 
ittle  clearing,  just  ahead  of  us. 

The  elk  did  not  go  far  before  he  found 
a  barrier,  formed  of  fallen  trees,  at  least 
fifteen  feet  high,  which  most  effectually 
barred  his  progress,  so  turning  a  little 
to  the  right  to  avoid  this  windfall,  he 
came  out  into  sight  in  some  light  bushes 
about  forty  yards  away.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  and  fired  as  I  could, 
aiming  to  hit  him  behind  the  fore- 
shoulder.  He  raised  slightly  as  I  pulled 
trijgfger  and  I  shot  him  through  the 
brisket.  This  was  about  forty  yards 
distant,  and,  enraged  with  the  sting  my 
bullet  gave  him,  he  broke  cover  and 
made  straight  for  me  as  I  was  standing 
in  plain  sight  on  a  burnt  log  near  a  dead 
stump.  My  gun  was  a  side-snap,  and  I 
had  immediately  on  firing  thrown  down 
the  lever  preparatory  to  reloading,  when 
Ike  yelled,  "  Look  out  for  him,  Jean,  he 
is  coming  at  you  !  "  Horror  of  horrors, 
I  had  forgotten  how  to  reload  my  gun, 
one  of  the  simplest  things  to  do  in  the 
world,  too,  ana  I  an  old  hunter  used  to 
rifle,  shot-gim  and  revolver  since  child- 
hood, especially  the  rifle.  My  confusion, 
however,  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
buck-ague  and  an  insane  desire  to  pos- 
sess myself  of  that  elk. 


Ike,  who  had  fired  on  him  at  the  start, 
more  with  the  idea  of  confusing  the  elk 
and  encouraging  the  dogs  than  with  any 
idea  of  wounding  or  killing  him,  now 
stood  to  one  side  watching  the  entire 
party  with  the  keenest  pleasure,  feeling 
sure  that  if  I  could  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
grouse  at  forty  yards  with  my  rifle  I 
could  sureljr  bring  down  the  elk.  He 
had  not  noticed  that  I  was  so  rattled  that 
I  had  forgotten  how  to  load  my  gun. 

My  self-possession  returned,  however^ . 
after  the  elk  had  approached  within 
about  thirty  yards,  at  which  point  the 
dogs  fastened  on  his  hind-quarters 
simultaneously,  which  so  maddened  him 
that  he  whirled  savagely  around  to 
strike  them  with  his  immense  hoofs,  the 
size  of  a  cow's  and  as  sharp  as  a  knife. 
It  would  have  been  all  over  with  the 
do^s  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to 
write  it,  had  they  been  within  reach 
when  he  struck  ;  but  there  is  the  beauty 
of  it,  they  weren't  there.  This  move- 
ment swung  the  elk  around  broadside 
to  me,  when  Ike  bawled,  "  Let  him  have 
it !  "  and  I  fired  and  broke  his  back. 

Well,  for  about  half  an  hour  we  had  a 
circus.  A  dog  fastened  on  to  each  ear,^ 
and  they  were  thrashed  around  so  furi- 
ously that  we  thought  they  would  have 
the  life  knocked  out  of  them.  We  did 
not  dare  to  shoot  and  we  could  not  make 
them  let  go,  but  finally  he  worked  down 
with  his  back  to  a  tree,  where  he  laid 
watching  us. 

Pulling  my  hunting  knife,  I  ap- 
proached cautiously  from  behind  the 
tree,  which  was  a  big  one,  and  reaching 
out  took  hold  of  one  ear  and  plunged  my 
knife  to  the  hilt  in  his  throat,  just  miss- 
ing the  jugular.  It  will  in  all  human 
probability  be  some  time  before  I  again 
attempt  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  big 
elk,  that  is  suffering  from  nothing  else 
than  a  broken  back.  He  reached  back 
with  his  left  fore-foot  as  though  he 
would  brush  a  fly  off  his  ear,  and  missed 
my  nasal  extremity  by  about  the  space 
of  the  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  and  my  hair  rose  up  and  would  not 
down. 

After  a  brief  consultation,  it  was  de- 
cided  that  I  separate  his  spinal  verte- 
bra, just  back  of  his  ears,  with  a  bullet, 
which  I  did  very  neatly  and  successfully, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  did  not  move 
a  muscle  after  I  shot.  We  cut  off  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
choice  meat,  and  the  head  and  anUer^T 
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and  all  the  skin  of  the  neck  clear  to  the 
shoulders.  I  shouldered  the  head  and 
about  forty  pounds  of  the  meat,  Ike 
about  eighty  pounds  of  meat,  and  we 
carried  all  of  chis  heavy  weight  three 
miles  to  the  river,  through  the  thickest 
and  toughest  brush  I  ever  saw.  Then 
we  succeeded  in  borrowing  a  boat  and 
struck  for  camp,  which  we  reached  the 
weariest  but  proudest  elk  hunters — as 
far  as  one  member  of  the  party  was  con- 
cerned— in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The    next    morning  early,  I  started 
Frank  for  Portland  with  the  head  entire. 


A  taxidermist  mounted  it  in  fine  style 
and  it  now  adorns  my  dining-room,  one 
of  the  proudest  trophies  of  my  hunting 
experience. 

We  formed  a  little  party  of  four  next 
day  and  went  back  into  the  mountains 
and  brought  out  every  pound  of  meat. 
The  animal  weighed  about  six  hundred 
pounds  and  was  in  the  richest  color  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  mane  was  jet 
black  and  ver}"  long  imder  the  throat, 
the  head  black,  except  markings  around 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  which  were  light, 
and  the  antlers  were  very  symmetrical. 


COON-HUNTING     IN     MARYLAND. 


BY  H.  M.   HOWARD. 


HAD    dreamed    for 
a  fortnight  of  can- 
vas-back,    redhead 
and  widgeon,  when 
my  friend  X — invit- 
ed me  to  join  him 
in  a  shooting  trip 
aboard    his   yacht 
Rover,      She    was 
swinging  with  the 
tide  at  the  mouth 
of    the    Patuxent, 
ind  was  equipped  for 
two   weeks'   outing. 
I  >uck-shooting   in   the 
Chesapeake  was  some- 
thing    altogether    too 
ileasant    to    be    long 
|sondered    over,    so    I 
]  promptly  accepted  the 
iivitation. 

The  season  was  early 
autumn.  Most  of  the 
loaves  had  fallen,  and 
ilie  weather  was  de- 
lightful.- For  a  time 
we  enjoyed  capital 
^  '  ^  sport  in  the  lower  bay  ; 
then   we    cruised    up   the    bay   to   the 

Severn.     X was  anxious  to  run  up 

the  river  as  far  as  we  could,  but  before 
starting  we  wese  treated  to  a  night's 
sport  that  was  entirely  unexpected. 

Sam,  our  cabin  boy,  had  been  hover- 
ing about  for  some  time,  showing  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  and  a  creditable  row 
of  dentistry.     Finally,  he  broke  forth  : 

"Gentl'm'n,  has  yer  evah  been  coon- 
huntin'  ? " 


"  Coon  -  liunting,  you  rascal  ?  "  said 
X  — ;  **  no,  nor  chicken-stealing,  either!  " 

"  Fo'  suah  you  gentl'm'n  would  enjoy 
a  good  night's  coon  hunt.  I'se  a  frien' 
in  dis  yar  place  what  has  de  bes'  coon 
dogs  in  Marj'land." 

"  Well,  Sam,  do  you  think  we  would 
descend  to  hunting  coons  ? " 

"I  dunno  for  suah,  sah,  but  mebbe 
yer  would  like  de  spo't.  Dey  's  berry 
game,  dese  yer  Maryland  coons." 

"  It's  not  the  right  stage  of  the  moon 
for  coons,  Sam." 

"  Yas,  sah  ;  de  dark  nights  is  de  bes' 
for  coons  ;  dey's  afread  o'  der  shadder. 
Now  de  moon  doan  rise  till  neah  mom- 
in'." 

"  That's  it,  is  it  ?    Dark 
nights   are   the   best.      1 
knew    there    was    soim 
thing   about   the 
nights." 

"Dat's  de  sayin', 
sah,  do  I'se  seen 
coons  done  treed  on 
moonlight  nights." 

"Very  well,  Sam, 
we'll  take  you  at 
your  word  ;  you  get 
your  man  and   dogs.' 

We  took  a  row-boal 
that  evening  about 
sundown,  went  up  the 
river,  and  found  Sam's 
friend  awaiting  us. 
He  was  a  wiry,  little, 
old  negro,  with  ill-fit- 
ting  and  discolored 
clothes,  and  run-do^',g,„^^^^y 
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boots.  Soon  another  negro,  a  strap- 
ping young  fellow,  stepped  from  the 
bushes.  With  him  were -three  dogs  of 
doubtful  ancestry,  popularly  termed 
coon  dogs.  We  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Uncle  Ned  and  Lincoln,  and  our 
four-footed  friends.  Dash,  Spark,  and 
Dandy. 

Lincoln  discoursed  fluently  upon  the 
intelligence  of  his  dogs  Dash  and  Spark, 
excusing  Dandy  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme youth. 

We  must  have  landed  in  the  coon 
preserves.  A  short  detour  brought 
Uncle  Ned  and  Lincoln  to  familiar 
hunting  grounds.  The  dim  twilight 
made  darkness  visible  in  the  woodlands. 
We  tramped  through  wild  and  briery 
places ;  dry  twigs  snapped,  and  dead 
leaves  and  trailing  branches  crumbled 
under  our  feet.  The  hoot  of  an  owl 
and  the  hoarse  croak  of  a  frog  were  fit- 
tingly accompanied  by  the  wind  in  the 
tree -tops.  While  we  worked  along 
through  the  woods.  Dash  and  Spark 
were  busy  in  a  neighboring  field.  Dash 
was  puzzling  out  a  cold  scent,  and  Ned 
and  Lincoln  started  after  the  dogs,  cry- 
ing, "  Hunt  dem  up.  Dash  !  "  "  Seek  dem 
out.  Spark  I  "  Our  brief  enthusiasm 
died  down  when  we  saw  the  dogs  re- 
turning with  a  dejected  air. 

But  they  were  by  no  means  discour- 
aged, and  we  had  hardly  recovered 
from  our  disappointment  before  they 
were  off  again.  Dash  found  a  trail,  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  other  two, 
and  all  three  gave  tongue.  We  could 
hear  the  sharp,  short  yelps  as  they 
neared  their  game.  The  darkies  were 
as  close  to  the  dogs  as  they  could  keep, 
and  we  followed  at  a  rapid  pace.  We 
could  hear  the  darkies  urging  on  the 
dogs,  and  the  dogs  yelping,  not  a  whit 
less  excited  than  their  masters.  Pres- 
ently the  voices  seemed  nearer,  and  a 
few  steps  brought  us  to  Sam,  who  splut- 
tered out,  **  Dey's  treed  'im  !  "  Sure 
enough,  we  found  the  dogs  circling 
about  an  old  gum  tree  and  ifow  and 
then  rearing  up  on  their  hind  legs,  or 
striving  in  their  excitement  to  climb 
the  tree. 

**  Dar's  a  coon  in  dis  tree,  gentl'm'n, 
suah  as  dis  niggah's  alive,"  said  old 
Ned,  with  a  satisfied  chuckle.  All  hands 
gathered  twigs  and  branches  to  make  a 
fire.  In  a  few  seconds  we  had  a  blaze 
that  illuminated  the  woods  for  yards 
around.     "  Lincum,  yo'  mus'  clomb  dat 


tree  ;  der's  a  holler  in  it."  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  it  Lincoln,  armed 
with  pole  and  line,  "clomb  dat  tree," 
and  was  poking  in  the  hollow.  Those 
of  us  that  had  firearms  stood  ready,  in 
case  the  dogs  should  miss  their  game. 
Uncle  Ned  loaded  up  an  old  bored-out 
army  musket  from  his  conch -shell 
pouches. 

"  Dis  yer  tree  has  anodder  hole," 
cried  Lincoln.  "  Der's  a  coon  yer." 
**  Der  'e  comes  !  "  Out  of  a  lower  open- 
ing came  a  tremendous  fellow.  A  rat- 
tling fusillade  greeted  him.  He  dropped 
wounded,  but  full  of  fight,  and  the  dogs 
pounced  upon  him.  Such  snarling  and 
snapping  and  revolving  of  animal  life 
as  followed  !  Illumined  by  the  brilliant 
fire-light  it  presented  the  most  diabol- 
ical scenes  of  struggle.  Ned  watched 
till  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  then 
seizing  his  knife  he  exclaimed,  "  Dey*ll 
spile  dat  skin!"  He  plunged  into  the 
melee,  beat  off  the  dogs,  and  stabbed 
the  coon.  In  a  moment  he  held  the 
carcass  aloft,  asking,  "  How's  dat  for  a 
coon,  sah  ? " 

By  the  fading  firelight  we  gathered 
up  our  things  and  started  on,  each  elated 
in  his  particular  way.  The  dogs  were 
eager  for  another  battle  and  we  had 
gone  but  a  few  rods  when  Spark  began 
nosing  the  ground.  After  a  sniff  or  so 
away  he  sped,  followed  by  Dash  and 
Dandy.  We  rushed  madly  after  them, 
feeling  more  enthusiastic  than  in  the 
former  chase.  As  before  we  could  hear 
Ned  and  Lincoln  urging  on  the  dogs. 
**  Cotch  dat  coon,  Spark."  "  Speak  to 
'im.  Dash."  In  the  distance  we  could 
hear  Ned's  peculiar  call,  "Wher-er- 
yer  ; "  "  wher-er-yer ;  "  "hunt  dem  up." 
We  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  but  soon  passed  it  with  but 
slight  damage  to  our  clothes.  The  oth- 
ers were  far  in  advance,  but  by  the 
change  in  the  cry  we  knew  the  chase 
was  over.  Taking  the  direction  of  the 
voices,  we  found  another  coon  was  treed. 
We  kindled  fires  while  Lincoln  climbed 
the  tree  with  his  long  pole.  He  soon 
sung  out,  "  This  yer  tree  is  holler  to  de 
groun'.     I  can't  feel  no  coon." 

"  Cut  the  tree  down,"  some  one  sug- 
gested. It  was  no  sooner  said  than 
down  came  Lincoln,  and  the  axes  swung 
in  turn.  "  Stand  out  of  the  way  when 
the  tree  falls."  This  was  well  said,  for 
in  a  moment  the  hollow  trunk  crashed 
to  the  ground.     Out  jumped  the  o 
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and  the  dogs  seized  him  at  once.  Again 
a  struggling  mass  revolved  before  our 
eyes.  The  vicious  yelps  and  angry 
snarls  were  not  ended  until  Ned  step- 
ped in  to  save  the  skin. 

A  third  trail  was  soon  found,  and  we 
raced  over  brier  and  bramble.  But  the 
trail  led  into  bad  ground,  and  the  darkies 
called  to  us,  "  De  coons  is  in  de  ma'sh  ; 
we  can't  foller  der."  The  dogs  were 
whistled  off,  and  they  reluctantly  re- 
turned. To  our  surprise  the  obese  old 
cook  from  the  Rover  joined  us  and  re- 
minded us  that  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and 
other  refreshments  would  not  come  amiss 
after  all  this  violent  exercise.  We  had 
no  idea  where  the  boat  and  baskets  of 
provisions  were,  but  the  cook  explained 
that  we  had  hunted  in  a  circle  and  our 
supplies  were  close  at  hand.  Lincoln 
muttered  :  "  Dat  las'  ole  coon's  down  on 
de  beach  soakin'  his  food,  when  he  orter 
be  heah  wid  his  brudders."  Sam  and 
the  cook  went  for  the  baskets,  while 
Ned  and  Lincoln  started  a  fire.  We 
lounged  about,  waiting  for  the  kettle  to 
brew.  The  dogs  took  short  and  trou- 
bled naps,  then  got  up  and  walked 
around,  occasionally  sniffing  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  victims,  suspended  from 
the  branches  of  the  sheltering  tree. 
Dash  lay  stretched  at  full  length  in 
light  sleep,  his  whole  body  twitching 
while   he    uttered    brisk    little    barks. 

X remarked,  "  Dash  is  dreaming  he 

is  after  a  coon." 

"  Dat's  no  dreamin',  massah,"  replied 
Ned  ;  "dat's  sperets." 

**  Spirits,  Ned  ?  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about ;  do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ? " 

"  'Deed  I  do's,  sah — sperets  and  wiz- 
ards." 

"  What  are  wizards  1 " 

"  I  doan*  know  'zagtly  what  dey  is,  kase 
I  nevah  saw  one.  When  I  goes  whar 
der's  wizards  I  alius  salts  and  peppers 
my  trac's,  den  dey  can'  foller." 

"  That's  what  you  do  for  wizards ; 
how  do  you  dodge  a  spirit  ? " 

"Nevah  let  dem  git  yo'  bref.  Dat 
gives  dem  strengtf.  I  was  gwine  up 
der  street  one  night,  an'  de  speret  of  a 
man  I  knowed  well  came  up  behin'  me 
and  spoke.  I  nevah  let  'im  git  my  bref, 
so  he  couldn't  get  no  strengtf  to  do  dis 
chile  h'am." 


When  our  meal  was  done  we  were 
ready  for  more  sport.  The  dogs  were 
sleeping  near^the  hot  fire  and  we  feared 
they  might  get  lazy.  Ned  roused  the 
dogs.  **  Get  up  der.  Dash.  Doan'  be 
lazy,  boys !  "  Within  twenty  minutes 
they  had  struck  another  trail  and  ran  it 
bravely.  Then  followed  the  familiar 
urging,  coaxing,  yelping  and  baying. 
After  a'  long,  hard  chase  we  gathered 
around  the  indicated  tree  and  began  op- 
erations. A  wide-spreading  sycamore 
in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  trees  seemed 
to  be  the  one  the  dogs  centered  upon 
after  undecided  circling.  Lincoln 
climbed  it,  and  looking  around  ques- 
tioned the  presence  of  the  coon.  The 
dogs  then  found  a  trail  from  the  neigh- 
boring tree.  There  was  a  hitch  some- 
where and  we  all  knew  it,  but  Ned  was 
the  first  to  explain.  Striking  a  match, 
he  examined  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
found  scratches.  He  decided  that  the 
coon  only  tapped  that  tree,  that  is  start- 
ed up  but  jumped  down  and  continued 
on  its  course.  Either  that,  or  it  climbed 
through  the  interlacing  branches  into 
one  of  the  near  trees  and  made  good  its 
escape.  "  Where  is  we  at } "  asked  Ned. 
"Just  in  de  woods  back  of  ole  man 
Smithers'  farm,"  was  the  reply. 

Another  trail !  This  time  the  puppy 
was  in  the  lead,  barking  vociferously. 
Over  the  field  they  went.  By  the  aid  of 
the  pale  moonlight  we  saw  a  dim  object 
flying  like  the  wind  with  the  dogs  in  hot 
pursuit.  We  reached  a  chestnut  tree 
behind  a  barn  in  time  to  hear  some  one 
say,  "  It's  a  cat."  With  hands  on  our 
revolvers  and  panthers  on  our  minds, 
we  raised  our  eyes,  and  beheld — noth- 
ing but  old  Smithers*  innocent  maltese 
Tom  !  with  arched  back  and  swollen  tail, 
glaring  down  with  flaming  eyes  and 
muttering  in  suppressed  growls.  All 
the  dogs  on  the  place  were  barking  furi- 
ously at  the  intruders.  Feeling  that  we 
were  getting  more  game  than  we  bar- 
gained for,  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
What  with  the  coon  escaping  and  the 
dogs  falsely  treeing  a  cat,  we  decided 
that  the  moonlight  is  not  the  time  for 
coons.  We  wended  our  way  back  to  the 
boat,  well  pleased  with  our  night's  sport. 
Ned  and  Lincoln  each  promised  to  tan 
a  coon  skin  as  a  souvenir  of  the  trip. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  TROUT. 


HERE  wild  honeysuckle,  red. 
On  sweet  honey-dew  is  fed. 
And  the  rhododendrons  spread 

Dusk  o'er  mossy  rock  and  mold. 


II. 


Where  the  sinewy  creepers  crawl 
Up  the  cliff's  o'erhanging  wall, 
And  the  poplars,  straight  and  tall. 
Shake  aloft  their  cups  of  gold. 


There,  with  careful  steps  and  slow. 
Eyes  alert  and  face  aglow, 
Softly,  stealthily  I  go^ 
See  the  mountain  trout  at  home. 


See  him  dressed  in  all  his  pride, 
Crimson  dots  on  silver  side. 
See  him  flash  in  circles  wide, 
While  the  ripples  dance  and  gleam. 


Where  are  waters  cold  and  clear, 
Rushing  on  in  swift  career, 
Pausing,  in  a  little  mere, 
White  with  circHng  tufts  of  foaili. 


Hear  the  pheasant's  rolling  drum. 
Hear  the  lusty  wild  bees'  hum. 
Watch  the  bubbles  go  and  come 
Irised  on  the  crystal  stream. 

Ingram  Crockett^ 


AN    AvSCENT     OF     MOUNT     HOOD. 


BV    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR. 


DEO  volente^  we  agreed  to  set  out 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  one 
morning  in  August,  bound  for 
the  summit  of  Mount  Hood. 
Our  party  finally  started,  two  and 
twenty  in  all,  thirteen  men  and  nine 
women.  We  had  a  carry-all  and  a  wag- 
onette, each  drawn  by  a  span  of  horses 
and  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  as  wished  to  ride ;  and  behind 
these  came  the  "band-wagon,"  stored 
with  all  manner  of  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  besides  the  usual  complement  of 
cooking  utensils,   tents,  and    blankets. 


Several  of  the  gentlemen  walked  all  the 
way  ;  and,  indeed,  all  walked  as  much 
as  they  could. 

Our  party  were  of  various  pursuits 
and  professions.  None  of  us  knew  half 
the  rest,  but,  as  we  came  to  know  each 
other  better,  we  found  that  the  com- 
pany could  hardly  have"  been  more  hap- 
pily made  up.  Each  was  willing  to  do 
his  part  in  the  varied  work  of  the  trip, 
and  all  were  in  continual  good  humor. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  was  frank 
enough  to  remark  that  if  the  parson 
had  not  been  able  to  do  anything  but^T^ 
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preach,  his  company  would  not  have 
been  required ;  but  he  showed  himself 
apt  at  slicing  ham  and  at  washing 
dishes.  There  were  other  discoveries 
of  talents  quite  as  unexpected.  A 
young  girl-graduate  proved  an  expert 
at  repairing  trousers ;  a  book-keeper 
excelled  all  the  ladies  in  frying  flap- 
jacks ;  and  the  band-wagon  attained  its 
greatest  speed  through  the  persuasive 
efforts  of  a  lithographer.  The  parson 
usually  stayed  behind  with  the  mules, 
to  make  sure  that  no  more  profanity 
was  used  than  circumstances  justified. 

The  weather  was  cool  and  pleasant. 
We  made  good  progress,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  we  came  to  the  most  beautiful 
view  on  the  whole  trip.  We  could  look 
down  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  Sandy,  and  then  far  away 
up  the  valley  to  its  source  in  the  gla- 
ciers of  Mount  Hood.  Soon  after,  we 
turned  off  from  our  route  half  a  mile, 
and  pitched  our  first  camp  on  Cedar 
Creek,  in  a  lovely  grove  made  famous 
for  years  by  camp-meetings  and  camp-  • 
ing  parties.  We  had  covered  twenty- 
eight  miles  the  first  day,  and  were 
ready  for  a  rest. 

The  next  day,  after  a  breakfast  of 
which  fresh  trout  formed  a  part,  we  set 
out  again,  and  began  the  day's  work  by 
climbing  back  up  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
creek.  The  hill  was  long  and  steep,  the 
load  was  heavy,  the  mules  were  the  very 
embodiment  of  balkiness,  and  it  was  ten 
o'clock  before  we  were  fairly  on  our  way. 
The  journey  that  afternoon  was  the 
pleasantest  of  the  trip.  Much  of  the 
road  lay  through  the  forest.  The  giant 
firs,  the  immense  cedars  draped  with 
hanging  moss,  the  almost  tropical  pro- 
fusion of  ferns,  and  the  sun  shining 
through  and  lighting  up  the  leaves  of 
the  tangled  undergrowth  with  a  score 
of  different  shades  of  green,  combined 
to  make  a  scene  which  none  of  us  that 
saw  it  can  ever  forget.  After  several 
miles  of  this  forest  drive  we  came  out 
into  the  clearing,  crossed  over  the  rocky 
back  of  an  ancient  moraine,  and  at  six 
o'clock  brought  up  at  Toll  Gate,  where 
we  pitched  our  tents  and  soon  had  a 
blazing  camp-fire. 

All  day  long  we  had  been  meeting  par- 
ties of  campers  or  mountain  climbers, 
and  the  news  they  gave  us  was  not  en- 
couraging. A  young  man  in  one  party, 
who  had  apparently  risked  his  life  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 


mountain,  assured  us  that  the  feat  was 
impossible,  and  offered  to  bet  ten  dol- 
lars that  not  one  of  us  would  reach  the 
top.  We  did  not  accept  the  wager, 
partly  because  we  objected  on  principle 
to  betting,  but  chiefly  because  we  had 
a  suspicion  that  he  might  be  right.  An 
hour  later,  however,  we  wished  we  had 
taken  him  up  ;  for  we  met  a  party, 
many  of  whom  we  knew,  who  said  that 
they  had  just  made  the  ascent.  From 
that  time  on  we  were  full  of  courage. 
The  artist  of  the  party  expressed  the 
common  sentiment  by  making  on  the 
band-wagon  a  chalk  drawing  of  the 
peak,  and  beneath  it  the  words,  "  Mount 
Hood,  or  bust !  " 

After  a  night  at  Toll  Gate  we  folded 
our  tents,  left  one  wagon  behind,  and 
silently  stole  away  for  the  last  day's 
joum6y.  It  was  up  hill  all  the  time, 
and  most  of  us  walked  all  the  way. 
Fortunately  it  was  cool,  and  our  road 
followed  the  course  of  an  enchanting 
mountain  stream,  appropriately  named 
the  Zig-zag,  ice-cold,  and  fringed  with 
ferns  and  moss.  Now  and  then  we 
would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mountain,, 
and  receive  fresh  inspiration  for  the 
day.  At  noon  we  came  out  of  the 
woods  into  an  open  space  of  meadow 
land  near  the  summit  of  the  Barlow 
pass,  at  the  south  of  Mount  Hood.  This 
pass  was  first  used  by  the  pioneers*  of 
the  forties  in  crossing  from  eastern 
Oregon  over  the  Cascade  range  into  the 
Willamette  valley.  Then  came  the  tug 
of  war.  The  toll  road,  which  we  had 
been  following  for  the  last  ten  miles, 
was  comparatively  good.  Now  we 
turned  from  it  to  the  left,  and  began  to 
climb  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  over 
a  road  which  could  hardly  be  excelled 
for  badness,  even  in  Oregon.  There 
were  fallen  trees,  and  rocks,  and  sand, 
and  balky  mules,  all  at  once.  The  road 
wound  interminably,  but  kept  growing 
steeper  at  every  turn.  Only  the  sight 
of  the  summit  above  prevented  us 
from  turning  home  in  disgust.  The 
mules  acted  worse  than  ever.  They 
were  attached  to  the  light  wagon- 
ette, which  was  almost  empty.  Yet^ 
with  one  to  drive,  two  to  lead,  two  to 
beat,  two  to  push,  and  two  more  to 
block  the  wheels,  we  could  make  them 
advance  only  a  few  feet  at  a  time.  We 
were  more  than  four  hours  in  covering 
less  than  four   miles.     But   at   last  we 


reached  the  end  of  the  road,  and  pitched 
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our  tents  under  some  stunted  trees  at  the 
timber  line.  A  hundred  feet  away  was 
a  ravine  full  of  snow,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  pouring  out  the  most  de- 
licious stream  of  water.  Above,  we 
could  look  straight  away  to  the  summit, 
and  trace  the  path  we  were  to  follow. 
We  were  further  encouraged  here  by 
another  party,  some  of  them  ladies,  who 
had  just  come  from  the  summit. 

We  were  all  desperately  tired,  and  our 
sleep  had  been  more  or  less  broken  four 
nights.  If  we  made  the  ascent  to-mor- 
row we  should  have  to  rise  long  before 
light ;  and  besides,  to-morrow  offered  us 
an  opportunity  to  harden  our  muscles  for 
the  climb  by  visiting  the  gorge  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sandy  glacier  and  several 
other  places  of  great  interest.  But 
though  to-day  had  been  fine  and  clear, 
and  to-morrow  promised  to  be  the  same, 
we  could  not  be  sure  of  the  next  day.  It 
might  be  too  cold  or  windy  ;  it  might  be 
cloudy  ;  it  might  rain ;  certainly  each 
day  Would  find  the  air  more  hazy  from 
forest  fires.     We  resolved  not  to  wait. 

The  earliest  of  us  was  up  soon  after 
two,  and  the  whole  camp  was  stirring 
before  three.  Sixty  miles  away  we 
could  distinguish  the  electric  lights  of 
Portland,  and  pretty  .  enough  they 
looked.  At  half-past  three  breakfast 
was  ready,  but  hardly  one  of  us  took 
more  than  a  slice  or  two  of  bread  and 
butter  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  we  were  so 
eager  for  the  start.  A  basinful  of  burnt 
cork  had  been  prepared,  and  with  this 
our  hands  and  faces  were  liberally 
smeared,  as  a  preventive  against  sun- 
burn. Only  one  was  rash  enough  to  go 
without  this,  and  the  next  day  his  swol- 
len face  and  wrists  reproached  him. 
All  of  us  wore  goggles.  Not  all  had 
expected  to  attempt  the  ascent ;  but 
those  who  had  were  armed  with  stout 
alpenstocks  and  shod  with  hob-nailed 
shoes.  The  day  promised  to  be  warm, 
and  we  wore  clothing  of  light  weight, 
taking  in  our  pockets  a  sandwich,  some 
crackers  and  a  box  of  sardines.  Several 
of  the  party  had  canteens,  and  three  car- 
ried cameras.  More  would  have  been  a 
burden,  for  every  ounce  weighs  a  pound 
before  you  reach  the  summit. 

It  was  half-past  four  when  our  pro- 
cession started,  twenty-one  in  all.  Only 
the  driver  remained  behind,  dryly  ob- 
serving that  he  didn't  know  of  any  busi- 
ness at  the  top  of  Mount  Hood  that  re- 
quired his  attention  that  day.    In  half  an 


hour  we  had  crossed  some  tiresome  fields 
of  sand  and  broken  rock,  and  reached  the 
snow.  The  surface  was  crisp,  and  walk- 
ing on  it  was  a  delight.  As  our  party 
stretched  out,  we  were  vividly  reminded 
of  the  pictures  we  had  so  often  seen  of 
climbers  in  the  Alps.  Soon  after  our 
start  the  sky  began  to  grow  bright  in 
the  east,  and  in  an  hour  the  tip  of  the 
mountain  was  lighted  up ;  then  the  sun- 
light crept  slowly  down  its  side.  Dur- 
ing this  time  we  had  noticed  in  the  sky 
at  the  west  a  dark,  slanting  line.  None 
of  us  had  ever  seen  the  like  before.  We 
finally  decided  that  it  must  be  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  mountain  against  the  hazy 
sky —  a  decision  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  line  in  the  sky  formed 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  shadow  cast 
on  the  hills. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  ascent  became 
steeper  ana  more  tiresome.  Sonae  of 
the  ladies  began  to  need  assistance.  All 
of  us  now  realized  how  little  sleep  and 
food  we  had  had  before  starting.  One 
of  our  alpenstocks  got  loose  and  slid 
down  the  mountain  side  with  terrific 
velocity.  As  if  to  make  our  condition 
worse,  the  breeze  wafted  down  to  us 
from  the  cratef  a  sickening  odor  of  sul- 
phur. It  was  only  strong  enough  to  be 
suggestive,  yet  some  were  so  nauseated 
as  to  lose  almost  all  their  ambition,  and 
two  of  the  ladies  were  so  overcome  with 
nausea  and  fatigue  that  they  decided 
it  imprudeht  for  them  to  go  on,  and 
therefore  chose  a  sightly  place  on  a 
pile  of  rocks  to  wait  until  our  return. 
The  rest  pushed  wearily  on  and  passed 
several  crevasses,  into  which  we  took  a 
cautious  look.  Every  step  grew  harder ; 
but  we  were  ashamed  to  give  up,  for  we 
could  see  that  some  of  the  party  had  al- 
ready reached  Crater  Rock,  the  place 
appointed  for  rest  and  lunch.  The  last 
of  us  reached  there  at  half -past  eleven 
in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  after  seven 
hours  of  climbing.  Three  of  the  strong- 
est young  men,  who  had  kept  ahead 
from  the  start,  had  arrived  at  half-past 
eight. 

Mount  Hood,  like  all  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  Its  height  is  eleven 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  of  which  about  five  thousand 
feet  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Glaciers  lie  on  every  side  of  it.  As  seen 
from  Portland,  rising  in  its  unbroken 
whiteness  above  the  dark  blue  forests 
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of  the  lower  mountains  of  the  range,  an 
isolated  peak,  it  is  beautiful  beyond  all 
description.  No  Swiss  can  feel  greater 
pride  in  their  Alps  than  all  Oregonians 
do  in  Mount  Hood,  the  fairest  sight  in 
a  region  famed  for  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  highest  part 
of  the  mountain,  as  one  sees  it  in  making 
the  ascent  from  the  south  side,  appears 
to  have  formed  the  north  half  of  the  wall 
of  the  original  crater.  Crater  Rock  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  south  half.  The 
rest  has  apparently  been  blown  off  in 
some  great  eruption,  of  which  the  debris 
now  forms  the  gradual  south  slope  of 
the  mountain.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  before  this  catastrophe  the  ascent 
would  have  been  as  precipitous  and  as 
nearly  impossible  from  the  south  side  as 
it  now  is  from  the  north  or  west.  Behind 
Crater  Rock  steam  and  gases  still  rise, 
the  rocks  are  hot,  and  sulphur  and  other 
minerals  of  volcanic  origin  may  be  easi- 
ly collected.  The  rocks  forming  the 
walls  of  the  old  crater  are  beautifully 
colored,  and  look  no  less  fine  than  the 
pictures  one  sees  of  the  more  famous 
walls  of  the  canyon  of  the  Yellowstone. 
From  the  steep  sic'es  the  rocks  are  con- 
tinually falling  down  upon  the  glaciers ; 
and  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  is,  in 
fact,  gradually  disintegrating.  On  our 
return  we  met  a  man  who  had  made  his 
first  ascent  twenty  years  before,  and 
now  found  the  face  of  the  mountain 
scarcely  recognizable.  Looking  from 
Crater  Rock  over  to  the  west,  across 
the  Sandy  glacier,  we  saw  Illumination 
Rock,  a  sharp  peak  on  which  the  red 
fire  was  burned  at  the  famous  illumina- 
tion of  Mount  Hood  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1887. 

Although  at  Crater  Rock  we  were 
at  an  altitude  of  fully  ten  thousand 
feet,  and  there  was  more  than  a  mile 
of  snow  below  us,  it  was  oppressively 
hot.  We  had  brought  no  thermometer, 
but  we  judged  the  temperature  con- 
siderably over  90**;  and  we  were  glad 
enough  to  find  the  friendly  shadow  of  a 
bowlder,  or  to  improvise  screens  from 
the  sun  by  hanging  coats  over  our  al- 
penstocks. 

At  half-past  one,  though  still  tired, 
we  decided  to  continue  the  ascent.  Three 
of  the  ladies  thought  it  wise  not  to  go 
further.  One  of  the  men  felt  it  his  duty 
to  return  to  the  two  who  had  been  left 
behind  ;  and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so, 
for  one  of  them  had  been  taken  ill.     The 


rest  of  us  placed  ourselves  under  the 
command  of  our  efficient  guide,  who 
had  made  the  ascent  five  times  before, 
and  made  ready  for  the  final  climb. 
About  a  thousand  feet  remained,  the 
steepest  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
whole.  We  took  a  stout  rope,  made  a 
strong  loop-knot  in  it  for  each  person, 
and  secured  it  firmly  about  our  waists.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  moment  any  one 
wished  to  rest  he  should  cry  Halt !  and 
that  we  should  all  wait  until  he  gave  the 
word  to  proceed.  Many  were  the  times 
that  the  order  was  given,  by  the  men  as 
often  as  by  the  ladies,  for  we  were  all 
too  tired  to  be  proud;  and  at  the  wel- 
come word  half  of  us  would  immediately 
sink  down  on  the  snow  exhausted. 

Our  course  lay  first  up  the  side  of  the 
Devil's  Backbone,  then  along  its  crest 
for  several  hundred  feet.  This  is  the 
elongated  peak  of  an  immense  drift  of 
snow,  formed  behind  Crater  Rock  at  a 
place  where  two  winds  meet.  Climbing 
along  its  edge  maybe  roughly  compared 
to  crawling  along  the  ridge-pole  of  a 
house,  except  that  the  ridge-pole  is  in 
this  case  inclined  at  an  angle  of  some- 
thing like  30°,  and  its  sides  are  much 
steeper  than  the  roof  of  any  ordinary 
house.  It  was  well  that  we  were  tied 
together,  and  had  stout  and  sharp  alpen- 
stocks; for,  should  any  one  miss  his 
footing,  or  lose  his  balance,  he  must 
slide  or  roll  down  a  snow-bank  some 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  and  perhaps 
finally  fall  into  a  crevasse. 

The  Backbone  is  broken  a  third  of  the 
way  from  its  top  by  a  crevasse  about 
fifty  feet  deep  and  thirty  wide.  When 
we  had  climbed  within  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  of  this  we  turned  off  to 
the  left  and  made  our  way  to  a  solid 
bridge  of  hard  snow,  over  which  we 
could  cross  in  safety.  From  this  bridge 
we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  whole 
lencfth  of  the  crevasse,  and  its  ice-caves 
with  their  various  shades  of  green. 
After  crossing  the  bridge  we  turned 
back  to  the  right,  now  making  a  more 
gradual  ascent.  Directly  across  our 
path  lay  a  trench  in  the  snow,  about 
three 'feet  wide  and  deep,  and  extend- 
ing from  near  the  summit  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  crevasse.  It  had  been 
worn  by  the  falling  of  rocks  from  above; 
and  just  as  we  were  approaching,  a  rock 
weighing  perhaps  a  hundred  pounds 
came  crashing  down    it,   leaped    clear 

across  the  crevasse,  and  rolled  on  into 
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the  crater  below.  It  made  us  catch  our 
breath.  Knowing  that  delays  were 
dangerous,  we  crossed  the  trench  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  turned  directly 
toward  the  summit.  The  guide  en- 
couraged us  by  calling  out  that  we  were 
almost  there;  and  indeed  we  could 
already  see  one  of  our  number,  who  had 
gone  ahead  without  the  rope  and  had 
just  reached  the  top.  Thus  far  we  had 
walked  only  on  snow;  now  we  had  to 
cross  a  few  yards  of  ice,  thinly  covered 
with  wet  snow  and  trickling  water, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  plant  our 
alpenstocks  with  great  firmness.  In 
five  minutes  we  were  on  the  summit. 

It  was  just  three  o'clock,  and  we  had 
been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  making  the 
last  thousand  feet  from  Crater  Rock. 
Yet  so  slowly  had  we  come,  and  so  fre- 
quent had  been  our  rests,  that  the  most 
of  us  now  felt  less  fatigue  than  when 
we  had  reached  the  crater. 

The  guide  warned  us  that  it  would 
soon  grow  colder,  that  the  ice  would 
begin  to  form  in  our  path,  and  that  our 
stay  must  therefore  be  short.  We  first 
hastened  to  inscribe  our  names  on  the 
roll  of  fame  contained  in  the  book 
which  the  Oregon  Alpine  Club  keeps 
safely  stored  in  a  copper  box  at  the 
summit ;  and  the  scribe  wrote  in  it  a 
brief  account  of  our  party  and  its  trip. 
Fifteen  had  reached  the  summit,  eleven 
men  and  four  ladies,  making  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  party  that 
ever  accomplished  the  entire  ascent. 

The  weather  was  somewhat  hazy,  yet 
the  view  was  indescribably  grand.  Near- 
ly three  hundred  miles  to  the  north  we 
could  faintly  descry  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  Mount  Baker,  almost  at  the 
border  of  British  Columbia.  Nearer  us 
were  the  three  magnificent  white  peaks 
of  Rainier,  St.  Helens,  and  Adams,  the 
former  a  hundred  miles  the  most  dis- 
tant, yet  seeming  no  farther  than  the 
others.  Nearer  yet  lay  the  dense  forests 
of  Washington,  and  occasional  patches 
of  the  blue  Columbia  ;  while  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountain,  snugly  hidden  in 
the  fir  woods,  were  two  lovely  little 
mountain  lakes,  Lost  Lake  and  its-com- 
panion.  One  of  the  young  men  was  so 
bold  as  to  risk  his  life  by  crawling  on 
his  hands  and  knees  out  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  sharp  bank  of  frozen  snow 
which  forms  the  extreme  peak  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  look  over  the  brink 
down  the  north  side,  which  is  perpen- 


dicular, or  rather  a  little  concave ;  and 
he  had  sufficient  coolness  to  drop  a 
stone  and  count  the  number  of  seconds 
before  it  struck,  from  which  he  roughly 
computed  that  the  precipice  must  be 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  high. 
Farther  toward  the  eastern  face  of  the 
mountain  lay  the  rugged  face  of  Eliot 
glacier,  with  the  famous  Cloud  Cap  Inn 
at  its  edge.  Beyond  stretched  the 
broad,  rolling  plains  of  eastern  Oregon, 
and  at  the  eastern  horizon  we  could 
dimly  outline  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Southward  the  view  seemed  to  include 
the  whole  Cascade  range,  with  line  upon 
line  of  forest-covered  hills  stretching 
away  one  behind  the  other.  Among  them 
towered  several  snow  -  peaks  :  first, 
Mount  Jefferson,  looking  almost  the 
counterpart  of  Hood  as  we  were  ac- 
customed to  see  it  from  Portland ; 
beyond  it  the  Three  Sisters,  and  still 
farther  away,  Mount  Pitt.  Thus  seven 
snow-capped  peaks  were  visible  from 
that  on  which  we  stood.  Looking 
nearer,  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
we  saw  the  six  members  of  our  party 
whom  we  had  left  behind,  slowly  de- 
scending toward  the  ?amp,  looking  like 
flies  crawling  over  the  face  of  the  glacier. 
The  view  to  the  west  was  the  least 
clear.  Smoke  from  many  forest  fires 
hung  heavily  over  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  we  were  able  to  locate  Port- 
land only  by  finding  the  place  where 
the  smoke  was  thickest.  Beyond,  how- 
ever, we  made  out  the  mountains  of  the 
Coast  range  ;  and  had  we  staved  on  the 
summit  till  sunset,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly have  seen  the  reflection  of  the  sun 
as  it  sank  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  away.  Over- 
head the  sky  was  of  a  deeper,  blacker 
blue  than  one  ever  sees  from  low  alti- 
tudes. 

A  cold  wind  now  rose,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  keep  com- 
fortable. After  a  little  less  than  an 
hour's  rest,  we  reluctantly  began  to  re- 
turn. The  descent  was  slow.  The  snow 
had  grown  much  softer,  and  we  were 
continually  losing  our  foothold.  At  one 
time  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  were  down. 
But  we  at  last  reached  Crater  Rock  with- 
out accident,  and  a  little  below  it  re- 
leased ourselves  from  the  rope  that  had 
served  us  so  well.  It  had  been  our  in- 
tention to  descend  through  the  steep 
gorge  between  Crater  and  Illumination 
Rocks,  and  cross  the  Sandy  glacier ;  but 
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as  that  route  was  slow  and  difficult,  and 
the  hour  was  late,  we  were  compelled  to 
go  as  we  had  come.  The  rest  of  the  de- 
scent was  easy  and  rapid.  Wherever 
the  slope  was  steep  enough,  we  would 
sit  down  and  slide  in  the  most  primitive 
fashion,  guiding  or  stopping  ourselves 
with  our  alpenstocks.  It  was  disastrous 
to  clothing,  but  such  fun  that  we  could 
not  resist  the  temptation.  The  last 
of  us  reached  camp   at  seven   o'clock, 


of  the  fir  boughs  which  the  driver  had 
gathered  during  the  day  for  their  beds. 
The  men,  who  had  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  gathering  boughs  every 
night,  attributed  it  to  the  extreme  fa- 
tigue of  the  day.  The  point  is  still  in 
dispute. 

The  next  day  all  were  yet  fatigued, 
though  only  one  was  unfit  for  duty.  Our 
indefatigable  guide  offered  to  go  with 
any  who  wished  to  visit  the  great  gorge 


THE  WAYSIDE  CAMP. 


having    taken    three    hours    from   the 
summit. 

That  night  hardly  one  in  camp  would 
say  that  he  wished  ever  to  ascend  Mount 
Hood  again.  After  a  night's  rest  sev- 
eral of  us  thought  we  might  be  willing 
sometime  ;  and  before  we  had  gone  half 
way  home,  every  member  of  the  party 
had  made  some  plan  or  other  for  taking 
the  trip  again.  All  slept  soundly  that 
night.    The  ladies  said  it  was  on  account 


at  the  foot  or  the  Sandy  glacier,  but  he 
found  no  followers.  The  only  one  to 
leave  the  camp  for  any  excursion  was 
the  entomologist,  who  had  found  no 
place  the  day  before  too  steep  for  him 
to  flourish  his  net  for  the  few  insects 
that  flew  so  high. 

That  night  the  setting  sun  lighted  up 
the  grand  old  peak  with  a  soft  rosy  tint 
We  looked  back  at  the  scene  of  the  yes- 
terday's effort  with  feelings  almost  of 
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affection.  It  seemed  to  us  now  as 
though  jt  were  our  own  mountain,  to 
which  we  had  gained  title  by  conquest, 
as  it  were. 

After  dark  we  sat  around  a  big  blaz- 
ing log  fire  and  sung  familiar  songs  until 
late.  The  next  day,  as  we  journeyed  on 
toward  home,  we  would  occasionally 
look  back  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
mountain  through  the  trees,  and  could 


not  help  feeling  a  slight  pang  of  regret 
that  we  were  leaving  it  so  far  behind. 

We  arrived  in  Portland  hot,  dusty  and 
tired,  but  glad  we  had  made  the  trip, 
and  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  should  be  able  to  repeat 
it.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  *'the  whole  trip  would 
have  been  simply  perfect  if  we  could 
only  have  seen  a  bear  !  " 
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BY    F.    M.    TURNER. 


Third  Paper. 


NEW  YEAR'S 
DAY  spent 
'neath  the  co- 
coanut  palms 
of  Vaiusu  re- 
calls one  of  my 
most  delightful 
experiences  in 
Samoa.  We 
had  been  in- 
vited to  cele- 
brate an  annual 
gathering  of 
family  rela- 
tives, number- 
ing somewhere 
^_  _  in    the     neigh- 

***        ~  borhood  of  fifty 

people.  By  boat,  horseback  and  on 
foot  the  guests  assembled  early  in  the 
forenoon,  some  in  rags,  some  with  jags, 
and  some  in  velvet  gowns.      Prepara- 


tions had  been  maae  for  our  coming,  and 
when  we  landed  we  were  conducted  to 
a  shady  place,  and  fruits,  cocoanuts  and 
other  edibles  placed  before  us.  Wreaths 
of  fragrant  leaves  and  blossoms  were 
placed  on  our  heads  ;  necklaces  of  bright 
red  berries  and  flowers  hung  about  our 
necks,  and  girdles  of  perfumed  leaves 
and  vines  suspended  from  our  waists. 
Thus  attired  in  native  garb  we  reclined 
in  the  shade,  drinking  young  cocoanuts 
and  'ava  ;  eating  bananas,  pine-apples 
and  mangoes,  a  fruit  fit  for  the  gods. 
A  concertina  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
half-caste  girls  furnished  music  for  the 
dancers,  who  alternately  ate,  drank  and 
danced. 

We  were  led  out  to  dinner  under  the 
bread-fruit  trees  by  the  young  girls,  and 
seated  ourselves  faa  Samoa  (Turkish 
fashion)  on  the  pandanus  -  leaf  mats. 
Overhead  was  the  clear  blue  sky  dotted  > 
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with  fleecy  trade-wind  clouds,  the  sun 
glinting    through    the  rustling  leaves, 
stirred   by   the    salt   sea    air  ;  beneath 
was  the  loaded  table  of  banana  leaves, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  roasted  pigs, 
fowls,  fish   and   all   manner  of    native 
foods.     Flowering  vines   and 
leaves  garnished   all  the 
dishes.     The  young 
girls  deftly  carved 
the  fowls  and  fish 
with   their    fin- 
gers and  placed 
the  most    deli- 
cate morsels  on 
our    leaf    plates, 
contenting  them- 
selves   with   the 
less    delicate   por- 
tions. 

While  we  were  being  thus 
generously  served,  the  native  "^'^^^^  making 

men  each  seized  a  roasted  pig  resting 
in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  with  a 
great  long  machete  knife  began  to 
carve  and  tear  it  in  pieces,  severing 
the  legs  and  shoulders  by  twisting  the 
joints  out  of  place.  Roast  pig  is  a  joy 
forever  to  a  Samoan.  A  great  slab  of 
fat  pork,  the  size  of  a  double  hand,  slips 
dog-fashion  down  his  throat  in  one  con- 
tinuous swallow.  There  is  no  making 
two  bites  at  a  cherry. 

Oranges,  bananas,  guavas,  pineapples, 
watermelons,  the  fruit  of  the  passion- 
vine  and  mangoes  furnished  the  des- 
sert. There  were  also  other  fruits  most 
delicious  in  flavor  and  aroma — custard- 
apples,  full  of  hard  seeds,  surrounded 
with  a  soft,  sweet,  creamy  custard,  chi- 
rimoyas  of  a  most  enchanting  odor  and 
delicate  sub-acid  taste,  and  the  vi.  This 
fruit  is  indigenous  to  Samoa.  It  has 
a  smooth,  dark-green  skin,  turning  yel- 
low when  ripe.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
lemon,  having  in  the  center  a  spikey 
seed.  It  has  a  fine,  curious  flavor,  or 
combination  of  flavors,  with  a  suspicion 
of  spice  or  balsam. 

After  dinner  cigarettes  are  in  order. 
These  are  made  of  native  grown  tobacco 
or  the  rank  cheap  stuff  called  nigger- 
head  twist,  wrapped  in  a  dry  banana 
leaf.  The  tobacco  is  tossed  to  the  girls 
who  prepare  it  and  make  the  cigarette, 
light  it  and  present  it  to  the  smoker. 
All  smoke,  both  sexes  reclining  at  full 
length. 

At  the  Samoan  dinners  of  state  im- 
mense quantities  of  food  are  collected. 


and  hundreds  of  geople  assemble.     The 
tables  are  cocoanut  and  banana  leaves, 
spread  on  the  ground  under  a  canopy  of 
siapo.   The  food  is  heaped  on  the  tables, 
which  would  groan  if  it  were  possible, 
and  the  guests  sit  Turkish  fashion  in 
long  rows  on  each  side,  eating 
with  their  fingers  from 
leaf    plates.      There 
have     been    some 
notable  dinners 
in  and  near  Apia. 
At  the  largest  one 
recorded     more 
than  twelve  hun- 
dred   guests  were 
present,    over 
three  hundred 
people   coming 
from   other   islands. 
Among  the  various  articles 
^^'        provided  for  the  entertain- 
ment were:  twelve  thousand  baked  taro 
roots,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  pigs, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  fowls,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pigeons,  four  hundred 
fish,  three  hundred  bundles  .y^^'^  (edible 
sea  fungus),  five   hundred    ipos  (mud- 
worms),  two  hundred   lobsters,  twenty- 
three  valo  (species  of  lobster),  thirty-five 
pa'a  (crabs),  thirteen  shrimps,  five  hun- 
dred ulas  (a  peculiar  species  of  shrimp), 
and  four  hundred  stalks  of  sugar  cane. 
This  was  not  all,  for  there  were  found 
in    addition    hundreds   of    bunches    of 
bananas  and  cocoanuts,  as  well  as  many 
hundred  weight  of   prepared  dishes  of 
different    kinds.     After    the   dinner  is 
over,  if  an\-  food 
remains  it  is 
divided  into 
shares,  put 
i  n     cocoa- 
nut  leaf 
baskets 
and  car- 
ried to  the 
many  fami- 
lies who  have 
contributed 
food  to 
the  feast. 
Taro 
i^Coloca- 
sia  escu- 
lenta),  ban- 
anas,  yams 
{^Dioscorea 
Sativd),    cocoa- 
nuts,  arrowroot 
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( Tacca  Pin- 
natifida),?is)i 
and  shell- 
fish, an  d 
breadfruit 
(Artocarpus 
tficissa),  are 
staple  arti- 
cles of  food, 
and  very 
abundant. 
The  bread- 
fruit tree 
produces  two 
crops  each 
year,  and 
while  it  is  in 
season  there 
is  no  end  of 
feasting.  A 
quantity  i  s 
generally 
put  aside 
and  buried 
in  the  ground 
and  allowed 
to  ferment. 
In  that  con- 
dition it  will 
keep  for  sev- 
eral months 
and  can  be  used  while  the  new  crop  is 
forming  on  the  trees.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Samoan  has  a  great  andjjender 
regard  for — 

*•  The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  plough- 
share, yields 
The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrowed  fields, 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  gloves. 
And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest." 

All  food  is  cooked  in  native  ovens 
built  as  follows :  A  shallow  hole  is 
scooped  in  the  ground,  varying  from  a 
small  one  for  cooking  vegetables,  up  to 
one  large  enough  to  cook  a  four  or  five 
hundred  pound  pig.  A  fire  of  wood  is 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  stones 
the  size  of  lemons  or  oranges  are  thrown 
on  and  heated  red-hot.  The  food  is 
placed  on  the  hot  stones  or  wrapped  in 
green  banana  leaves  heated  to  toughen 
them  ;  everything  is  then  covered  over 
with  green  leaves  to  confine  the  steam 
and  heat,  and  left  to  cook  for  an  hour  or 
several  hours.  The  food  comes  out 
beautifully  baked  and  steamed.  Large 
pigs  are  cooked  whole,  being  dressed 
and  stuffed  with  hot  stones  and  leaves. 

These  people  always  seem  to  be  eat- 


SIAPO  DRESS. 


ing.  This  is  natural  enough,  as  so  much 
of  the  food  is  growing  at  hand  ready  to 
be  eaten.  Life  is  one  continuous  picnic. 
People  are  constantly  going  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  always  have  food 
with  them.  I  have  often  seen  a  family 
after  having  finished  a  meal  perhaps  not 
more  than  one  hour  before,  stop  some 
traveling  party,  members  of  which  they 
knew,  take  their  baskets  of  food  and 
make  another  meal  from  their  contents, 
spreading  the  lunch  on  the  grass  and 
eating  with  good  appetite. 

The  small  amount  of  work  necessary 
for  the  care  of  banana  and  taro  patches 
is  performed  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  say  from  simrise  to  eight  or  nine 
o'clock.  Soon  after  that  hour  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  come  straggling  in 
from  the  plantations,  an  oven  is  made, 
and  a  meal  prepared  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock.  At  seven  in  the  evening  all  the 
family  assemble  for  another  meal,  at 
which  all  the  members  are  supposed  to 
be  present.  If  any  are  hungry  between 
the  two  meals  they  can  go  to  the  baskets 
hanging  on  the  posts  and  help  them- 
selves to  whatever  they  contain.  Near- 
ly all  food  is  eaten  as  soon  as  cooked, 
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and  the  only  method  known  to  keep 
part  of  it  more  than  one  day,  is  to  cook 
It  over. 

One  day  several  young  Samoans  came 
in  from  the  plantation,  bringing  baskets 
of  bread-fruit,  and  proceeded  to  make 
taufolo.  This  is  a  great  dainty  with  the 
natives.  They  first  placed  fifteen  or 
twenty  bread-fruit  on  the  fire  to  roast. 
Several  others  in  the  meantime  grated 
a  quantity  of  cocoanut,  and  squeezed 
out  a  rich,  creamy  juice.  The  grated 
nut  was  gathered  up  in  a  tangle  of  the 
cocoanut  husk  fiber,  and  twisted  until 
all  the  juice  was  extracted.  Next,  the 
rough,  charred  outside  of  the  bread- 
fruit, which  by  this  time  had  thoroughly 
cooked,  was  peeled  off,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  a  wooden  bowl  made  for 
such  purposes.  A  pestle  was  then  im- 
provised by  thrusting  a  handle  into  a 
heavy  green  bread-fruit,  and  the  roasted 
fruit  pounded  into  a  stiff  dough.  The 
fiber  was  dipped  into  the  expressed 
cocoanut  juice  and  the  liquid  squeezed 
into  the  bowl  containing  the  dough. 
Several  times  this  was  repeated  imtil 
enough  was  obtained.  Some  salt  water 
from  the  sea  was  added,  after  which  one 
of  the  youths  put  his  hands  into  the 
bowl  and  pinched  the  dough  into  small 
balls  or  lumps.  This  completed  the 
operation,  and* it  was  duly  announced 
by  a  succession  of  most  terrific,  blood- 
curdling yells.  Once  heard,  this  sound 
is  never  forgotten,  and  is  a  never-failing 
guide  to  the  hungry  man.  Banana 
leaves  were  now  arranged  all  around 
the  bowl,  and  the  taufolo  ladled  into 
them  with  both  hands.  Anyone  coming 
within  hailing  distance  is  always 
welcome  to  a  portion.  It  is  a  laughable 
sight  to  see  men,  women  and  children 
sitting  or  stretched  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, engaged  in  bolting  it  with  the 
utmost  dispatch.  Some  go  into  it  head 
first,  never  stopping  to  use  their  hands 
and  fingers.  A  Samoan  never  chews 
his  food  ;  he  simply  swallows  it. 

Another  style  of  taufolo  is  made  by 
leaving  the  salt  water  out  and  dropping 
hot  stones  into  the  bowl.  This  cooks 
the  juice  into  a  soft  custard,  in  which 
are  inclosed  the  lumps  of  pudding. 

One  morning,  while  out  taking  a  stroll 
through  one  of  the  villages,  I  came  upon 
a  group  making  a  native  dish  called 
vaisalOy  a  combination  of  young  cocoa- 
nuts  and  arrowroot.  The  young,  green 
cocoanuts    contain    a    cool,   refreshing 


liquid,  slightly  sub-acid,  delicious  to  the 
taste,  somewhat  like  mead.  The  kernel 
lining  the  shell  is  soft  and  luscious, 
being  of  the  consistency  of  the  white 
of  a  soft-boiled  egg,  and  can  be  eaten 
out  of  the  shell  with  a  spoon.  The 
contents  of  the  shell  were  emptied  into 
a  wooden  bowl,  and  ground  into  a  thin 
gruelly  condition  by  means  of  a  quantity 
of  fiber  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  fan 
tree.  Powdered  arrowroot  was  then 
sifted  and  stin'ed  in,  together  with  some 
sprigs  of  lime  leaves,  and  hot  stones 
dropped  in,  cooking  the  combination  to 
a  thick  custard.  This  makes  a  very 
dainty  dish,  and  is  especially  relished 
by  invalids. 

This  cocoanut  palm  is  a  wonderful 
tree,  furnishing  everything  necessary 
to  sustain  life — food,  drink,  clothing, 
thread  and  needles,  houses,  boats,  sails, 
cordage,  baskets,  mats,  screens,  fans  and 
a  great  many  other  useful  things;  It 
also  yields  a  drink  called  toddy.  To 
make  this  the  flower  spathe  is  wound 
with  sinnet  to  prevent  its  bursting  and 
freeing  the  blossom.  A  small  slice  is 
then  cut  from  the  end,  allowing  the  sap 
to  flow  into  shells  or  bottles.  This  is 
most  bewitching  and  tempting  when 
fresh  gathered  in  the  morning  ;  but  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  few  hours  it  ferments, 
and  attains  an  intoxicating  power  of  the 
highe  >t  order.  In  taste  it  resembles  a 
combination  of  hop-beer  and  lemonade. 
Think  of  going  out  in  the  morning  and 
tapping  a  tree  for  your  lemonade  ! 

This  use  of  the  cocoanut  tree  to  make 
intoxicants  has  been  tabooed  by  the 
Samoans.  When  under  the  influence  of 
the  festive  toddy  they  become  raving 
maniacs. 

The  favorite  tipple,  the  national  time- 
honored  *ava,  is  less  dangerous.  It  is 
made  from  the  roots  of  the  pepper  plant 
(piper  Methysticuvi)^  scraped  clean  and 
thoroughly  dried.  The  rarest,  most 
famous  brand  of  wine  cannot  give 
greater  delight  to  the  epicure  than  this 
drink  does  to  the  Samoan.  If  a  chief 
wishes  to  show  honor  and  respect  to  his 
guest,  or  give  especial  pleasure  to  the 
chance  caller,  a  bowl  of  'ava  is  forthwith 
made  and  the  soothing  cup  flies  round. 
It  cannot  be  called  an  intoxicant,  for  it 
does  not  affect  the  head,  but  if  mdulged 
in  too  freely  by  persons  not  accustomed 
to  its  use  it  produces  a  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  preventing  locomotion.     Many  a 
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felt  his  head  to  be  perfectly  clear  after 
imbibing  several  bowls,  yet  when  he  at- 
tenrpted  to  rise  found  his  limbs  power- 
less, and  been  compelled  to  remain  quiet 
until  the  effects  passed  off. 

When  I  first  saw  the  'ava  made,  the 
taupou  of  the  village*  and  two  of  her 
friends  prepared  the  mixture.  Spread- 
ing a  mat  on  the  grass  under  the  trees, 
they  seated  themselves  cross-legged  be- 
fore the  tanoa  (wooden  bowl).  Each 
one  picked  up  a  water  shell  and  took  a 
mouthful  of  the  water,  then  ran  one 
finger  in  her  mouth  and  gave  the  teeth 
a  few  rubs  to  clean  them.  After  per- 
forming this  delicate  operation,  they 
began  to  stuff  the  pieces  of  roots,  pre- 
viously cut  into  small  bits,  into  their 
mouths.  Then  commenced  an  automatic 
grinding  or  chewing,  only  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  to  crowd  in  fresh  bits, 
or  take  a  swallow  of  water  to  moisten 
the  mass.  This  process  of  packing  con- 
tinued until  it  seemed  as  though  their 
cheeks  would  burst,  but  the  capacity 
had  evidently  been  fully  tested  on  other 
occasions.  After  being  thoroughly  masti- 
cated, the  mouthful  of  chewed  roots  was 
gently  dropped  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  where  it  was  nicely  pressed  into  a 
flattened  ball  and  deposited  in  the  tanoa. 
The  entire  operation  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times  until  the  correct  quantity 
was  accumulated.  A  quantity  of  water 
was  next  poured  into  the  bowl,  and  one 
of  the  girls,  after  laving  her  hands, 
plunged  them  in  and  stirred  the  mixture. 
Taking  the  fau — a  bundle  of  string}'- 
fiber — she  spread  it  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  pushed  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl  and  gathered  it  up  full  of  the 
thick  gruelly  fluid.  After  gracefully 
squeezing  and  wringing  it  dry,  it  was 
handed  to  her  companion,  who  gave  it 
several  peculiar  snaps  over  her  head, 
throwing  out  all  the  sediment.  This 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  all 
the  fibrous  portions  of  the  roots  were 
removed.  The  trio  then  clapped  their 
hands  three  times  as  a  signal  that  the 
'ava  was  ready,  and  the  spectators  re- 
sponded in  like  manner. 

It  requires  considerable  diplomacy  to 
present  the  first  few  cups  so  that  no 
one  may  be  offended.  The  first  cup 
must  be  presented  to  the  person  of  most 
exalted  position,  the  second  to  the  next 
highest  in  rank,  and  so  on  down  the 
grade.     There  are  well  defined  rules  of 

•  See  article  In  OUTINO  for  June,  1894,  page  178. 


social  custom,  from  which  there  can  be 
no  deviation.  Precedence  causes  as 
much  heartburning  among  Samoans  as 
it  does  among  cabinet  ladies  and  offi- 
cials in  more  civilized  lands.  Some  one 
who  knows  the  rank  of  those  present 
sits  near  the  tanoa  and  calls  out  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  cup 
shall  be  presented.  The  cup-bearer 
stands  in  front  of  the  tanoa^  bending 
slightly  to  allow  the  taupou  to  fill  the 
ipu  (cocoanut  shell  cup).  This  she 
does  by  lifting  the  fiber  from  the  bowl 
saturated  with  'ava,  and  wringing  it 
into  the  cup.  "  O  lau  *ava  lena,  Matagi- 
fanua/"  The  voice  of  the  master  of 
ceremonies  rises  with  a  very  curious 
prolongation  of  the  "(7,"  and  a  double- 
jointed  inflection  of  the  ^^*ava"  The 
cup-bearer  strides  across  the  room  carry- 
ing the  cup  on  a  level  with  his  shoulders  ; 
stoops  slightly,  lowers  the  cup  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  floor,  and  presents  it, 
with  a  graceful  sweep,  at  arm's  length. 
He  retires  then  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room,  and  respectfully  waits  until  the 
contents  are  drank.  Matagi-fanua  (Mr. 
Land-breeze)  receives  the  cup,  pours 
out  a  few  drops  on  the  floor  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  gods,  and  responds  :  "  Man- 
uia !  soifiia  /  Alii  ma  tulafale  ma 
faipule  !  " — **  Prosperity  to  you  !  May 
you  live !  Chiefs,  orators  and  rulers  !** 
If  there  should  happen  to  be  a  stranger 
present,  when  his  name  is  called  he 
should  immediately  clap  his  hands 
thrice,  to  indicate  to  the  cup-bearer  that 
he  is  the  person  designated. 

'Ava  has  a  pungent,  aromatic  flavor  ; 
but  when  tasted  for  the  first  time,  it  re- 
minds one  very  much  of  soap-suds.  The 
suspicion  is  almost  justified  that  the  girl 
who  mixed  it  surreptitiously  soaped  her 
hands  when  she  so  apparently  washed 
them  in  the  bowl.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
cooling,  refreshing  drink,  and  quenches 
thirst  when  everything  else  fails.  Of 
late  years,  some  foreigners  have  made 
'a'va  by  grating  or  pounding  the  roots, 
instead  of  having  them  chew^ed.  Old 
drinkers  insist,  though,  that  the  chewed 
kind  is  the  best.  It  requires  nerve  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  a  beginner, 
who  has  watched  the  preparation  of 
'ava  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  to  drain  a 
full  cocoanut  shell.  If  the  feat  is  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  the  drinker  is 
rewarded  by  receiving  approving  nods 
and  such  expressions  as:  ^^  Alalo  /  malo- 
si!  *' — "  Well  done  !  you  are  strong  !"    t 
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At  a  Fourth-of-July  banquet  and  ball 
once  given  by  the  American  consul  at 
the  consulate,  the  refreshment  tables 
spread  on  the  consulate  veranda  were 
raided  by  the  native  policeman — hired 
to  protect  them — and  his  on-looking 
friends,  who  crowded  in  from  the  street 
and  the  surrounding  villages.  When 
the  consul  and  his  guests  came  out 
from  the  ballroom  to  refresh  themselves 
they  found  the  tables  entirely  cleared — 
no  half-way  work  in  such  cases.  The 
consternation  and  wrath  of  the  consul 
may  be  imagined. 

Some  of  the  Samoan  ideas  are  very 
peculiar  and  also  very  amusing.  They 
are  indolent  and  good-natured,  and  the 
utmost  freedom  of  speech  exists  between 
those  of  high  and  low  degree.  Sitting 
on  the  verandas  of  the  houses  you  can 
listen  to  some  of  the  salutations  and 
conversations  of  the  comers  and  goers, 
and  the  passers  by  on  the  street. 

"  O  at  maliu  mat,  lau  susug'i  ?  '* 
"  Have  you  come,  your  excellency  ? "  is 
the  only  expression  in  good  form  when 
a  visitor  drops  in  to  call.  There  is  no 
fear  of  using  too  high  a  title  ;  no  offense 
will  be  taken  if  you  address  a  visitor  as 
*'  Lau  ^//Vt^a,"  "Your  highness."  When 
the  visitor  answers  that  he  has  come, 
the  greeting,  "  Talofa^''  the  general 
salutation  among  all  classes  is  in  order, 
as  well  as  many  expressions  of  polite 
inquiry  in  regard  to  health.  But  the 
rule  is  first  to  ask  if  the  visitor  has 
come. 

Many  times  a  day  I  have  seen  people 
coming  up  the  street  as  if  on  some  im- 
portant errand,  passing  the  house  al- 
most on  a  run  ;  to  these  some  one  in  or 
about  the  house  would  sing  out:  ^^ Ai 

" /<9^." — "Yes."  Never  slackening  the 
pace. 

Then  the  voice  from  the  house  : 
"  7V^,"  —  "  Good-bye."  By  this  time 
the  person  would  be  rods  away. 

Again  to  some  other  passing  traveler 
will  the  question  be  put :  "^/  alu  ifea  ?  " 
— "  Where  go  you  ?  " 

''Alu  ioy — "Over  yonder."  This  an- 
swer is  invariable. 


''Fa  sat  iaif  —  "Where  have  you 
been  ? " 

To  this  the  answer  is  always,  "  Down 
there." 

Many  other  inane  questions  and  an- 
swers are  indulged  in  while  the  person 
is  passing  along.  To  neglect  to  make 
these  inquiries  is  to  render  one's  self 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  pride  and 
haughtiness.  Of  such  an  one  the  people 
would  say,  "Oh,  that  person  is  Mam- 
apof'  (haughty,  puffed  up  with  pride). 
Even  the  prisoners,  pulling  weeds  on 
the  public  road,  call  out  to  the  magis- 
trate riding  by,  " At  alu  ifea?*'  and  to 
his  response — always  given — floats  back 
the  ever  ready,  "  lofa" 

If  you  desire  the  services  of  people 
living  in  the  same  house,  and  endeavor 
to  secure  their  attendance  by  calling, 
then  fortify  your  patience.  To  your 
first  appeal  blank  silence  responds.  Call 
again  ;  silence  still  more  pronounced. 
Another  and  another  call ;  no  answer. 
You  begin  to  grow  warm,  for  it  was 
only  the  moment  before  that  there  was 
a  continuous  buzz  of  conversation  in 
the  adjoining  rooms,  and  you  thunder 
out  a  sharp  imperious  demand  ;  still  no 
response.  Then  you  change  your  tactics 
and  call  in  a  coaxing,  wheedling  tone ; 
result  the  same.  You  begin  to  think 
that  really  the  house  is  deserted.  In 
your  wrath  you  arise  and  start  to  walk 
into  the  adjoining  room  or  out  of  the 
door,  and  trip  over  the  recumbent  forms 
of  the  one  or  perhaps  more  idlers  who 
have  all  the  time  been  almost  within 
reaching  distance,  but  just  out  of  sight. 
Then  is  the  time  for  disappearing. 

There  is  a  very  expressive  and  forci- 
ble word  in  use  among  the  natives  them- 
selves— Apo.  When  used  immediately 
after  a  person's  name,  in  calling  them, 
it  means,  "  It  will  be  night."  It  is  used 
as  often  in  the  evening  as  in  the  early 
morning,  and  it  is  no  infrequent  occur- 
rence to  hear,  in  the  darkness,  one  per- 
son endeavoring  to  stimulate  some  lag- 
ging member  of  the  family  by  calling, 
"  Mele  Apd/  "  —  "Come,  stir  yourself, 
Afel^y  or  it  will  be  night  before  you  get 
started  ! " 


To  be  continued. 
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RACTICE  made  us 
perfect  in  our  new 
" u  n  der^roun  d 
railroad  "  methr^ 
of  traveling",  but  as 
we  approached  Ic- 
hang,  Cben;^^  and  I 
decided  that  it 
would  be  safe  to 
abandon  it  and  pro- 
ceed by  day.  We 
were  very  tired  of 
picking  our  way  at 
dead  of  night  along 
the  forsaken  dykes 
and  wheelbarrow 
paths,  with  only 
flickering  paper  lanterns  to  guide  us. 

The  cr^untry  was  now  hilly,  and  about 
a  score  of  miles  from  Ichang  we  struck 
a  small  winding  stream  which  was 
cr-ossed  repeatedly  by  stepping-stones 
placed  in  the  water.  A  low  mountain 
loomed  up  around  in  a  bend  in  the 
stream,  over  which  a  terrificly  steep  path 
led.  I  reached  the  top  at  last  and 
gained  a  very  picturesque  view.  The 
path  srxm  led  down  another  declivity 
to  the  Yangtsi,  which  was  here  quite 
narrow. 

In  the  valley  and  on  the  hillside  were 
beautiful  green  tea  fields  and  rice  fields 
flooded  with  water,  while  in  other  old 
rice  fields  grew  the  deadly  opium  plant. 
As  I  had  traveled  west  from  Hankow, 
opium  had  become  daily  more  common. 
On  the  south  bank  and  far  ahead  to 
the  west  were  high  peaks  and  ranges 
of  rugged  mountains,  cone-shaped,  and 
standing  like  pyramids  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  I  had  at  last  reached 
the  mountains  of  the  western  half  of 
China,  where  a  bicycle  would  seldom 
be  of  use,  and  often  a  great  hindrance. 

At  Sinchaticn,  ten  miles  from  Ichang, 
we  had  our  Chinese  dinner  of  rice,  fish 
and  eggs  in  an  opium-fumed  inn.  Then 
the  coolies  walked  briskly  on  over  the 
rough  road  to  Chintsapu,  beyond  which 
a  paved  stone  highway  wound  over  the 
rolling  country  to  Ichang.  We  met  many 
cute  little  pack  ponies  going  to  and  fro, 
each  carrying  a  large  bell.  We  passed  a 
seven-story  tapered  pagoda  on  the  back 
of  the  Yangtsi,  and  after  this  a  line  of 


Chinese  junks  became  ^'is!ble  on  the 
long  sandy  beach  in  the  distance.  Here 
I  untied  the  wheel,  and  quickly  rode 
along  the  picturesque  bank  of  the 
Yangtsi  to  the  suburbs  of  Ichang. 

The  little  white  English  man-of-war 
Esk  was  anchored  m  midstream.  Sev- 
eral foreign  buildings  came  to  view,  the 
first  being  the  residence  of  the  English 
consul,  C.  W.  Everard.  I  expected  to 
see  a  Bund  and  quite  a  foreign  settle- 
ment, and  wheeled  into  the  Chinese 
walled  city  before  I  discovered  my  mis- 
take. I  returned  and  found  the  cus- 
tom house,  where  I  met  the  pleasant 
and  good-natured  Mr.  W.  Stebbins,  an 
American,  who  had  been  in  China  thir- 
ty-two years,  and  also  some  of  the  better 
class  Chinese.  He  quickly  made  me 
feel  at  home,  a  pleasant  experience  after 
my  hardships  en  route  from  Hankow. 

Ichang  is  a  walled  city,  about  three 
miles  round,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  thirty  thousand.  It  is  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Yangtsi, 
and  more  of  a  transfer  station  for  ship- 
ping goods  up  the  Yangtsi  River  in 
Chinese  junks  to  Chungking  than  a 
trading  port.  The  foreigners  in  Ichang^ 
number  but  twenty-five  souls,  all  told, 
including  the  missionaries.  Their  small 
number  makes  them  all  the  more  socia- 
ble and  entertaining.  In  twenty-four 
hours  I  was  acquainted  and  kindly  re- 
ceived by  them  all.  In  1891  there  was 
a  riot  in  which  the  Chinese  destroyed 
the  homes  of  the  missionaries  and  Jesu- 
its. These  are  only  now  being  rebuilt. 
The  custom  house  was  attacked  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  watchful  and  brave 
officers  held  it  until  a  gunboat  arrived. 
In  1892  the  Chinese  made  an  attempt  to 
destroy  it  again,  but  they  were  driven 
off  by  only  four  officers. 

I  had  now  traveled  one  thousand  and 
thirty-two  miles  overland  from  Shang- 
hai to  Ichang,  mostly  over  a  level  and 
rolling  country,  yet  the  roads  and  paths 
were  so  miserable  that  it  had  taken  me 
forty- two  riding  days. 

At  Ichang  a  line  of  rugged  mountain 
ranges  and  gorges  begins,  which  are  to 
be  crossed  only  by  steep  and  rough 
mountain  paths,  and  over  which  the 
bicycle  had   to   be   carried   by  coolies. t 
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Many  miles  of  the  distance  to  Chung- 
king is  said  to  be  barely  fit  even  for 
walking.  In  fact,  I  could  get  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  entire  distance  to 
Burmah,  and  my  progress  through  the 
western  half  of  China  must  be  slow 
indeed.  My  wheel  and  camera  needed 
considerable  repairs.  As  this  was  prac- 
tically the  last  civilized  spot  on  my  route 
through  China  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
have  everything  in  good  order  before 
pushing  to  Chungking. 

During  my  four  days'  stay  in  Ichang 
I  repaired  the  clock  work  and  parts  of 
my  camera  and  replaced  the  broken 
ground  glass  with  oiled  tissue  paper.  I 
was  fortunate  in  finding  the  English 
man-of-war  Esk  in  port,  for  her  chief 


me  to  have  their  line  walkers  show  me 
the  way  over  the  mountain  paths  to 
Patung.  As  the  route  lay  through  a 
sparsely  settled  country,  I  hired  coolies 
in  Ichang  to  carry  the  wheel  over  the 
high  mountains. 

At  half -past  nine  on  the  morning  of 
March  twenty-fourth,  I  bade  farewell  to 
the  customs  staff  at  Ichang,  and  wheeled 
into  the  walled  city  to  the  Chinese  tele- 
graph office,  where  I  met  the  carrying 
coolies  and  the  linemen.  We  started, 
and  after  wheeling  two  miles  through 
the  streets,  I  found  a  fairly  good  path 
along  the  Yangtsi.  My  assistants  fol- 
lowed at  a  dog-trot  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  at  the  entrance  to  the 
gorges.     Here,  at  the  hamlet  of  Nan- 


**  CLIMBING   FOUR   HUNDRED   STEPS." 


engineer,  with  his  two  machinists,  very 
kindly  repaired  the  broken  wheel  for 
me.  When  their  skilled  work  was  done, 
the  poor  old  steed  was  once  more  ready 
for  the  road.  I  had  carefully  covered 
all  the  nickeled  parts  with  a  coat  of  black 
varnish  to  make  them  less  attractive  to 
the  covetous  eyes  of  the  natives,  who 
continually  took  them  for  silver.  The 
Celestial  has  not  yet  learned  about 
nickel  plate.  My  clothing  also  received 
some  badly  needed  attention. 

The  famous  narrow  and  rocky  gorges 
of  the  Yangtsi  Kiang  began  about  six 
miles  west  of  Ichang.  The  telegraph 
people  informed  me  that  their  line  ran 
over  some  fearful  peaks,  and  advised 


chingkwa,  I  amused  the  natives  by  my 
skill  with  the  chop-sticks.  The  path 
was  now  literally  over  rocks  and  stones. 
Even  trundling  the  wheel  was  out  of 
the  question,  so  we  tied  it  to  a  bamboo 
pole,  put  heavy  straw  sandals  on  our 
feet,  and  prepared  for  climbing.  A 
short  stretch  from  the  hamlet  we 
crossed  a  high,  rustic  bridge  over  a 
small  rushing  stream,  emptying  into  the 
Yangtsi.  Here  the  rugged  mountains 
began  in  earnest.  After  ascending 
about  four  himdred  irregular  stone 
steps,  some  cut  into  the  solid  rock  and 
others  rudely  built,  we  reached  a  stony 
path  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  over- 
looking the  river.     0^,gt^he^|oi^^^g|e 
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were  gangs  of  from  six  to  twelve  coolies, 
called  **  trackers,"  towing  the  junks 
against  the  torrent,  which  here  rushed 
through  a  narrow  gorge.  They  kept 
singing  cheerfully  enough  as  they 
clambered  over  rocks  and  along  preci- 
pices like  so  many  goats. 

We  had  followed  along  the  north 
bank  but  a  short  distance  when  the 
mountain  path  turned  inland.  Some- 
times we  welcomed  a  restful  down- 
grade, but  climbing  was  the  rule,  fre- 
quently along  narrow  ledges,  where  one 
misstep  meant  the  destruction  of  bicycle 
and  coolies.  I  had  found  no  mountains 
in  America  or  Japan  so  formidable  as 
this  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  into  confusion 
by  some  ancient  earthquake.  The  rocks 
all  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
under  extreme  heat,  and  many  of  them, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  resembled  cakes. 

From  the  top  of  the  first  pass  we  en- 
joyed a  splendid  view  of  Ichang  and  the 
Yangtsi  River  twelve  miles  away.  The 
pyramid  peaks  opposite  Ichang  seemed 
like  mere  playthings.  Few  natives  live 
in  these  mountains.  Here  and  there  we 
found  small  terraced  fields  on  the  rocky 
slopes,  but  the  general  surface  is  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  bowlders. 

By  the  combined  effort  of  all  four  of 
us,  we  safely  descended  a  steep  path,  or 
rather  a  series  of  steps,  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  reached  Sowchapin,  a 
small  hamlet  seventeen  miles  from 
Ichang.  The  tired  coolies  wanted  to 
stop  here.  I  did  not  object,  for  I  had  en- 
joyed about  all  the  goat-exercise  I  cared 
for.  Ten  miles  a  day  over  such  paths 
was  a  very  fair  day's  work.  The  valley 
was  so  narrow  and  quiet  that  a  loud 
voice  would  echo  and  re-echo  from  one 
mountain  to  another.  Few  natives  trou- 
bled us,  and  I  felt  for  once  in  my  life 
the  joys  of  a  celebrity  in  retirement. 

The  coolies  were  off  at  sunrise,  the 
line-walker  and  I  following  a  little  later 
over  stony  paths  up  the  mountain  side. 
It  was  four  miles  to  the  next  pass.  Here 
my  men  informed  me  of  a  path  ahead 
that  led  straight  down  the  cliff.  In  order 
to  reach  it  we  had  to  carry  the  bicycle 
like  a  sedan  chair,  and  I  had  to  turn  the 
handle-bar  to  allow  it  to  pass  along  nar- 
row ledges.  The  climb  of  twenty-one 
miles  from  Ichang  had  brought  us  to  a 
height  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
mountain  ranges  and  peaks.  By  walk- 
ing along  the  top  of  the  last  range  we 
gained  the  edge  of  a  cliff  three  thousand 


feet  high,  from  which  the  Yangtsi  was 
visible  in  the  distance.  To  look  down 
from  our  pinnacle  made  me  gasp,  for 
the  precipice  rose  almost  sheerly  from 
the  Nantoon  River.  The  junks  and 
boats  below  looked  like  logs  and  splin- 
ters floating  through  the  gorges.  Below 
us  we  could  see  natives  ascending  and 
descending  with  tremendous  burdens, 
and  baskets  strapped  over  their  shoul- 
ders with  bamboo  ropes. 

I  led  in  the  descent.  The  coolies  fol- 
lowed with  the  wheel,  carefully  picking 
their  way,  step  by  step.  More  than  once 
when  I  stopped  and  looked  back  at  them 
it  queered  me  to  think  what  would  hap- 
pen if  they  were  to  lose  foothold  and 
come  clattering  down  on  me.  We 
reached  the  stone  steps.  I  counted  three 
hundred,  six  hundred  and  one  thousand 
of  these,  and  yet  we  were  far  from  the 
bottom.  Finally,  after  toiling  for  two 
hours,  and  descending  two  thousand 
stone  steps  and  some  extremely  steep 
paths,  we  reached  the  bottom.  On  look- 
ing back  the  mountain  side  seemed  to 
be  an  impassable  mass  of  rocky  cliffs. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  trace  the 
paths  and  steps.  The  scenery  was  mag- 
nificent, equal  to  the  best  bits  along  the 
Columbia  River. 

After  enjoying  a  rest  and  some  food, 
we  continued  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  hugging  the  rocky  mountain 
side.  The  trail  was  stony,  but  some- 
what better  than  the  one  we  had  trav- 
ersed on  the  mountain.  On  the  south 
bank  rose  a  line  of  lofty  limestone, 
showing  the  curiously  tilted  stratifica- 
tion characteristic  of  some  portions  of 
the  Rockies.  The  junks  floating  down 
the  Yangtsi  were  crowded  with  half- 
naked  natives.  Some  of  the  craft  were 
propelled  by  eight  or  twelve  oars.  Each 
oar  had  a  separate  crew,  who  kept  up  a 
dismal  sing-song  as  they  pulled. 

At  Ladentchi  a  large  mountain  stream 

emptied  into   the  Yangtsi.      The  river 

here  made  another  bend  to  the  south, 

while  the  telegraph  line  and  the  path 

curved  westward  over  another  range  of 

mountains.     At  sunrise  next  morning 

we  were  on  our  way  up  the  pass,  which 

gave  us  three  miles  of  steep  climbing  up 

a  narrow  gulch.    We  passed  several  rice 

fields   very  cleverly  terraced  upon   the 

mountain    side.      They    were    watered 

by    a    small    mountain    stream    which 

had    been    skillfully     conducted     from 

one  to  the  other  all  the  way  down  to> 
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Ladentchi.  From  the  summit  we  could 
see  tremendous  ranges  ahead,  forming 
the  Lukan  gorge,  while  on  all  sides  were 
irregular  sand  mountains.  The  scenery 
of  this  region  was  equal  to  any  I  had 
seen  so  far  on  my  travels. 

We  now  crept  slowly  downward  over 
crags,  bowlders  and  small  streams  until, 
after  traveling  nine  miles,  we  reached 
the  Yangtsi  rushing  through  a  narrow 
rocky  channel  at  Taipingchi.  Thence 
we  followed  another  mountain  path  over 
bowlders  and  sometimes  sand  to  Hnaitsu. 
Here  the  famous  Lukan  gorges  of  the 
Yangtsi  came  in  full  view. 

When  we  reached  Miowho  the  coolies 
declared  that  they  could  not  possibly 
carry  the  wheel  over  the  fearful  path 
on  the  cliff.  They  had  clambered 
up  and  down  so  many  places  which 
I  should  have  deemed  impossible, 
that  I  was  forced  to  believe  them. 
A  burdened  climber  has  no  business 
in  the  Lukan  gorges.  I  told  the 
lineman  that  the  coolies  and  the 
bicycle  could  proceed  by  sampan 
through  the  gorges  five  miles  to 
Chintan,  while  he  and  I  would  scale 
the  cliff.  The  boatman  asked  four 
hundred  cash,  and  when  the  lineman 
told  him  he  knew  prices,  raved, 
shouted,  stamped  his  feet  and  seemed 
to  be  working  himself  into  a  frenzy. 
But  1  had  seen  Chinese  acting  before. 
I  took  him  to  a  tea  house  and  ten 
minutes  later  he  smilingly  agreed 
to  take  the  coolies  and  wheel  up  the 
stream  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
cash. 

After  seeing  the  sampan  start  on 
its  way  the  lineman  and  I  began  our 
climb  over  the  precipices.  A  steep 
path  and  stone  steps  led  us  up  for 
five  hundred  feet  and  around  the  first 
cliff.  We  then  followed  a  narrow 
path  in  a  gorge,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  our  comparatively  easy 
progress.  But  my  satisfaction  was 
short-lived,  for  the  lineman  pointed 
to  a  telegraph  pole,  which  we  had 
to  reach,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above.  We  were 
forced  to  make  the  ascent  by  the  worst 
path  of  all.  When  we  reached  the  pole 
we  paused  to  rest.  It  was  planted  on  a 
dizzy  ledge  overhanging  the  Yangtsi. 
From  that  we  worked  cautiously  along 
the  mountain  side  until  the  lineman 
pointed  out  another  pole  nearly  one 
thousand  feet  higher.    The  hardest  kind 


of  climbing  upon  all  fours  enabled  us  to 
reach  it  at  last.  Frequently  we  were 
on  treacherous  footing,  where  one  mis- 
step might  have  resulted  in  a  clear  fall 
of  three  thousand  feet.  How  the  Chi- 
nese Telegraph  Company  stretched  their 
lines  over  these  fearful  chasms  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  Some  of  the  poles  are 
on  the  edges  of  the  highest  cliffs,  where 
only  a  man  of  iron  nerve  could  have 
climbed  to  string  wires.  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  ask  the  lineman  if  there  were 
any  more  cliffs  to  scale,  lest  he  would 
show  me  another  pole  outlined  against 
the  sky  a  thousand  feet  higher.  We 
were  both  exhausted  and  very  thirsty, 
but  at  last  we  reached  a  spring  of  cool 
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'  THEY  ARE  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SLAVES."     (/.  J64.) 


water,  and  stopped  to  pull  ourselves 
together.  Our  journey  down  the  mount- 
ain side  led  us  straight  down  over 
rocks,  landslides,  bowlders,  to  the  river. 
Here  we  followed  the  trackers',  or  tow- 
men's  path  over  sand,  stones,  bowlders, 
and  along  stony  ledges.  The  natives 
have  made  no  attempt  to  improve  the 
towpath,  although  they  have  been 
towing  junks  and  boats  through  these 
gorges  for  centuries.  For  centuries  to 
come  no  doubt  they  will  scramble  over 
these  rocks,  bowlders  and  ledges  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  This  indifference 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  few  of 
them  would  never  be  missed.  At  dusk 
we  plodded  into  Chintan. 

At  daylight  we  were  awakened  by  the 
loud  cries  of  the  many  trackers,  making    > 
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ready  to  draw  the  junks  through  the 
swift  waters  to  the  next  gorge  called 
Ping-shu.  The  cliffs  of  the  gorge  are 
almost  perpendicular,  and  it  was  again 
impossible  to  carry  the  bicycle.  So  I 
sent  the  men  on  a  sampan  through  the 
gorge  five  miles  to  Shangshi. 

The  lineman  and  I  started  our 
climb  over  a  peak  three  thousand  0 
feet  high,  by  way  of  a 
fairly  good  but  steep 
path.       Mountain- 
eers    with     lieavy    '^ 
back-loads  of  wood 
and  soft  coal  pass- 
ed  us    frequently. 
The  last  thousand 
feet  of  our  ascent 
taxed  us  to  the  ut' 
most,    but 
we    gained 
the  pass 
in    time. 
While  rest- 
ing, we  en- 
joyed a  fine 
view  of  the 
Y  angt  si 
valley. 
Some  snow 
lay,    not 
over    five 
hundre  d 
yards  from 
us,    on    a ' 
si  ight  1  y 
higher  peak 
and   the 
green    sur- 
roundings 
formed  an 
impressive 
picture. 

The  line- 
man  stop- 
ped to  repL 
wire  on  the 
Then  we  rapidly 
descended  by  a  sLccp  path,  and 
sometimes  by  roughly-cut  stone 
steps,  until  we  reached 
Shangshi,  at  the  junction 
of  another  rushing  stream  and  the  Yang- 
tsi.  The  distance  over  the  mountain  was 
ten  miles.  The  coolies  were  already  at 
Shangshi,  and  together  we  picked  our 
way  along  the  Yangtsi  canyon  on  a 
winding  and  sometimes  dangerous  path. 

Below  us  on  the  beach  and  rocks  were 
scores    of   trackers    towing  the    junks 


through  the  rapids.  At  every  rapid  were 
separate  gangs  under  a  **boss,"  who 
helped  the  regular  trackers  over  the 
swift  waters.  The  boss  ran  among  the 
trackers  and  used  a  bamboo  on  their 
backs  quite  freely.  They  dug  their  feet 
in  the  sand,  scrambled  over  the  rocks, 
and  worked  as  if  hundreds  of  lives 
depended  on  their  efforts.  Poor 
wretches  !  they  are  little  more  than 
slaves.  The  tow4ines  are  made 
of  thin  strips  of  bamboo  woven 
into  a  line  three  inches  thick. 
Sometimes  a  line  parts  when 
a  junk   is   in    a  bad  position  ; 


there 


IS  music  \ 

We  traveled  be- 
side a  succession 
of  rapids,  caused 
by  huge 
rocks  in  the 
river,    for 


WE  STRUCK  A  SMALL  STREAM."     (/>.  360.) 


nght  miles  to 
Kweichow,  which 
i  s  picturesquely- 
situated  on  a  spur 
extending  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
town  is  walled  with  stone  and  brick. 
The  eighteen  miles  of  mountain  travel 
made  us  content  to  spend  the  night 
here. 

We  were  up  and  started  again  soon 
after  daybreak.     A  narrow  path,  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  led  ^ 
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us  eight  miles  through  the  canyon  to 
Yactan.  Many  of  the  ravines  were 
crossed  by  ancient  and  well-built  stone 
bridges.  At  Yactan  are  very  swift 
rapids,  which  necessitate  extra  trackers 
on  the  tow-lines. 

The  first  thunderstorm  of  the  season 
broke  forth  as  we  reached  Yactan,  but 
very  little  rain  fell.  We  soon  found  a 
shelter  and  ordered  food.  Popcorn 
was  served  with  tea  during  the  meal. 
We  then  followed  a  narrow  path  to 
Newoko,  eight  miles  from  Patung.  In 
many  places  the  coolies  had  difficulty  in 
carrying  the  bicycle  round  projecting 
rocks,  but  they  were  careful,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  take  it  apart,  though 
frequently  I  expected  to  have  to  do  it. 
Many  goats  are  raised  on  the  mountains, 
the  animals  being  apparently  a  cross 
between  the  white  cashmere  and  the 
common  goat. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  falling  the  next 
morning,  but  we  continued  our  way 
on  the  path  through  the  canyon.  A 
well  preserved  seven-story  white 
pagoda  (repaired  a  few  years  ago) 
stands  on  a  commanding  rock,  over- 
looking the  Yangtsi  at  the  mountain 
hamlet  of  Kolunto.  From  here  the 
town  of  Patung  is  visible,  four  miles 
away,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 
It  contains  about  one  thousand  build- 
ings and  perhaps  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Through  this  section  are  vast 
coal  fields,  which  are,  however,  only 
mined  on  a  small  scale.  The  natives 
carry  the  mined  coal  on  their  backs,  in 
bamboo  baskets.  The  opening  of  the 
mines  are  barely  large  enough  to  creep 
through.  The  coal  is  taken  to  the  river 
banks,  broken  into  a  powder,  mixed 
with  mud  and  water,  dried  in  blocks 
and  then  sold  in  the  markets.  The  tele- 
grah  station  at  Patung  is  mostly  for 
finding  breaks  in  the  line  across  the 
lofty  mountains  from  Ichang.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  I  was  not  compelled  to  go 
through  another  town  with  a  bad  repu- 
tation. The  Chinese  clerk  had  been 
informed  by  telegraph  of  my  coming, 
and  was  glad  to  see  me.  I  gave  the 
coolies  two  hundred  and  fifty  brass  cash 
pieces  extra  to  pay  their  way  back  by 
native  boats.  They  fed  themselves  and 
carried  the  bicycle  over  the  mountain 
road  for  three  hundred  cash  each  a  day, 
about  twenty  cents  in  American  money. 
I  rewarded  the  lineman  fairly,  and  they 


all  left,  seemingly  with  a  high  opinion 
of  the  foreigner. 

The  route  still  led  through  a  mount- 
ainous country,  and  it  would  be  many 
days  before  I  could  use  the  wheel.  I 
was  still  in  Hupeh  Province,  among  na- 
tives who  were  not  slow  to  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable  for  a  lone,  for- 
eign traveler.  The  telegraph  clerk 
agreed  to  send  his  lineman  with  me  to 
Wusan,  where  there  was  another  tele- 
graph station.  I  hired  two  fresh  coolies 
at  the  previous  rate,  three  hundred  Cash 
a  day,  and  we  made  a  late  start  next 
morning. 

The  path  kept  winding  high  kbove  the 
river  to  the  small  hamlet  of  Shiganko. 
We  passed  another  long  gorge  called 
the  Wusan,  or  Witches'  Gorge,  with  im- 
passable cliffs  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
After  crossing  a  small  mountain  stream 
we  reached  another  hamlet,  called  Meit- 
sapu,  where  we  commenced  a  long  walk 
up  the  mountains.  The  path  was  wide 
and  well  traveled,  but  stony  and  steep. 
Rough  stone  steps  eased  some  of  the 
worst  steeps.  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
Chinese  donkey,  the  first  since  leaving 
Ichang,  coming  down  the  rugged  path 
with  his  owner  astride  him.  After  two 
hours  we*  reached  a  pass,  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  Yangtsi.  Three 
miles  further  we  found  a  road  inn, 
where  we  halted  after  having  covered 
sixteen  miles  from  Patung.  In  the 
morning  we  found  that  the  path  wound 
still  higher  up  the  mountain.  Rain  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  in  places 
the  path  was  very  muddy.  The  coolies 
placed  creepers  on  their  sandals,  and  I 
put  on  my  nearly  worn  out  bicycle 
shoes,  in  which  I  always  kept  heavy 
steel  nails  projecting,  for  steep  walking. 
After  breakfast  at  Hofong  we  climbed 
still  higher,  until  we  were  almost  above 
the  moving  rain  clouds.  Now  and  then 
they  drifted  toward  us,  enveloping  us  in 
a  drizzling  rain.  The  huge  mountain 
was  honeycombed  with  grottoes,  caves 
and  passages,  into  two  of  which  small 
streams  disappeared. 

At  an  elevation  of  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  our  path  made  its  first  dip 
towards  the  Sanchiho  Valley.  Near  this 
point  we  discovered  an  ancient  stone 
house  with  a  large  archway  and  a  long 
stone  wall  on  each  side.  The  lineman 
informed  me  it  was  the  boundary  of 
Hupeh  Province.  A  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  out  of  the  old  relic  downwardj 
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into  vSzchuen  Province.  Comparatively- 
few  natives  live  in  the  mountains,  as  the 
soil  is  mostly  of  a  red,  stony  nature,  and 
unproductive.  The  people  seen  were  the 
poorest  I  had  yet  noticed.  Their  cloth- 
ing was  mostly  in  tatters,  their  houses 
built  of  mud,  with  straw  roofs,  while 
everything  showed  abject  poverty. 

Alter  crossing  the  Szchuen  line  we 
traveled  down  the  mountain  for  five 
hours,  when  we  reached  two  streams 
which  join  in  the  Sanchiho  Valley,  thence 
southward  through  a  narrow  canyon  to 
the  Yangtsi  Gorge.  Beyond  them  we 
ascended  again  to  Kweinping,  where  we 
stopped  at  a  road  inn. 

The  last  range  was  just  thirty  miles 
across,  but  not  so  steep  and  dangerous 
as  the  mountains  east  of  Patung.  Though 
the  two  coolies  were  almost  played  out, 
carrying  the  loaded  bicycle,  yet  they 
were  up  early  next  morning,  and  we 
started  at  six  o'clock.  In  two  hours  we 
reached  the  summit  of  another  range  of 
mountains.  From  here  such  a  desolate 
mass  of  peaks  and  rocks  appeared  that 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  earth.  Shortly  after  beginning  our 
weary  tramp  down,  we  turned  a  curve  in 
the  road  and,  to  my  surprise,  beheld  a 
mountain  village.  It  was  called  San- 
weipu.  Here  we  procured  breakfast, 
after  which  we  continued  our  fifteen 
mile  walk  to  the  Yangtsi. 

The  path  was  well  traveled.  Donkies 
carried  coal  in  baskets  on  their  backs 
from  the  mountains  to  the  valley.  Near 
the  small  village  of  Wanneshu  we  found 
on  parts  of  the  road  an  irregular  pave- 
ment, probably  laid  centuries  ago,  and 
now  difficult  to  travel.  In  many  places 
were  long  stone  steps.     At  last,  after 


tramping  over  mountains  for  fifty-five 
miles,  the  Yangtsi  made  its  appearance. 
The  coolies  cheerfully  pushed  on,  think- 
ing only  of  their  nine  hundred  cash. 
We  crossed  a  swift-running  mountain 
stream,  and  the  lineman  and  I  helped 
to  carry  the  bicycle  up  the  high  bank 
to  the  walled  town  of  Wusan. 

At  the  telegraph  office  I  paid  the 
coolies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cash 
extra,  and  they  were  well  pleased.  They 
returned  home  by  boat.  Had  I  given 
them  five  hundred  cash  extra,  they 
would  have  taken  me  for  the  ^eatest 
fool  they  ever  met.  Lavish  giving  is 
not  appreciated  among  the  low  Chi- 
nese, but  a  just  liberality  is  considered 
gentlemanly. 

This  day  was  the  first  of  April,  the 
day  of  the  week  I  almost  always  lost 
sight  of.  The  sun  shone  warmly  and 
the  fields  in  the  valley  were  all  green. 
Beans,  wheat,  vegetables,  opium  plant 
and  tea  seemed  to  grow  visibly. 

Wusan  has  a  population  of  about  five 
thousand.  The  farther  I  got  from  the 
Hopek  border  the  more  pleasant  and 
agreeable  the  people  seemed.  The 
clerk,  who  was  a  Cantonese,  and  other 
Chinese  asked  me  to  ride  on  the  river 
beach.  I  was  soon  racing  a  crowd  of  de- 
lighted celestials.  Two  of  them  wished 
to  ride.  One  in  particular,  who  prided 
himself  upon  being  a  good  horseman, 
was  confident  he  could  ride  the  steed  of 
steel.  I  mounted  him  and  ran  alongside 
holding  the  wheel  until  his  ankles  and 
feet  were  well  battered  by  his  futile  ef- 
forts to  follow  the  revolving  pedals. 
Then,  as  I  did  not  wish  the  onlookers 
to  have  any  desire  to  ride,  I  dumped 
him  in  the  sand. 


TROLLING    AMONG    THE    THOUSAND     ISLANDS. 


BY    A.    R.    CARRMAN. 
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♦  ^  TN    view    of    your  uncomfortable 

ability    to    rise    with    the    sun, 

Harold,    I    move  that    you    be 

our  alarm-clock,"  came  in  lazy 

tones   from   one  of  a  trio  stretched  in 

holiday  comfort  before  a  bell-tent. 

"Carried  without  a  division,"  sung 
out  the  third  member  of  the  group. 

Harold  smiled  and  said,  "  Yes,  we 
must  be  off  early.  Just  at  sunrise  is 
the  best  time.     I'll  wake  you  all  right." 


The  three  schoolmates  were  reveling 
in  a  month  of  camping  on  one  of  the 
islands  about  Butternut  Bay,  and  they 
were  quite  ready  to  accept  Horace 
Campbell's  proposal  to  get  up  at  dawn 
the  next  morning  and  try  for  pike  at 
the  hour  when  these  fish  are  most 
eagerly  prowling  through  their  river- 
weed  jungles. 

"You  can't  catch  anything  in  the 
bright  sun,"  continued  Harold^^ 
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"  I  landed  two  perch  and  a  bass  at 
noon  yesterday,"  protested  Jack  Old- 
may. 

"  Minnows  !  "  growled  Harold,  "  there 
are  only  three  Jisk  in  this  river — the 
muskallonge,  the  sturgeon  and  the  pike." 

It  was  quite  dark  yet  within  the  tent 
when  Harold  roused  Jack  and  Red- 
mond. Outside  the  darkness  had  be- 
come gray  and  the  gleam  of  the  river 
came  faintly  through  the  trees.  Harold 
led  the  way  to  a  little*  cove  between 
massive  shoulders  of  granite  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  Here  they 
usually  drew  up  their  boat.  As  the 
trio  pushed  out  on  the  unruffled  bosom 
of  old  St  Lawrence,  the  dull  gray  of 
the  morning  was  running  rapidly  up  a 
gamut  of  lighter  shades  which  grew 
brighter  and  brighter  above  a  cluster  of 
islands  well  down  the  river.  The  fish- 
ermen realized  that  the  duskv,  sleeping 
waters  around  them  would  soon  be 
wakened  by  the  sunlight. 

That  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which 
their  camp  faced  and  away  from  which 
they  were  now  pulling  to  get  deeper 
into  the  network  of  islands,  is  a  break  in 
the  maze  of  the  Thousand  Islands  some 
few  miles  above  Brockville.  There  the 
maiestic  river  seems  to  pause  in  its  hur- 
rying to  the  sea,  to  stretch  at  ease  on  the 
broad  couch  of  an  inland  lake  before 
squeezing  and  whirling  through  the 
granite  pebbles  scattered  in  its  path 
below. 

"  You  had  better  throw  out  the  trolls 
now,  Redmond,"  Harold  advised  the 
happy  occupant  of  the  fishing  seat  as 
they  left  the  shadow  of  their  island. 

"  If  you  feel  the  line  tug,  Reddy,  give 
it  to  Harold,"  put  in  Tack  from  the  bow, 
in  ridicule  of  Harold's  masterful  bear- 
ing. 

When  Redmond  had  a  line  out  on 
either  side,  Harold  slackened  his  stroke 
and  directed  the  boat  in  a  rather  tortu- 
ous course  up  the  long  bay.  He  kept  a 
careful  eye  over  the  side  of  the  craft, 
watching  the  receding  bottom  through 
the  crystal  water  and  turning  quickly 
out  whenever  weeds  appeared.  They 
passed  by  island  after  island  with  no 
sounds  audible  but  the  "  creetch  "  of  the 
boat  through  the  water,  the  slight  grind- 
ing of  the  oarlocks  and  the  first  shrill 
solos  of  the  waking  orchestra  in  the 
woods. 

At  last  Jack  Oldmay  was  moved  to 
speech. 


"Yes,  this  is  much  better,"  he  said 
judicially.  "  When  the  sun  is  high  you 
can  only  catch  minnows  enough  for  a 
good  meal,  but  by  getting  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  making  your 
toilet  by  guessing  which  are  your  duds 
and  whic5  ain't,  you  can  catch  hay-fever 
and  rheumatics  and  row  all  over  the 
river  trying  to  wake  up  the  fish.  I  say, 
Harold,  if  you  would  put  an  alarm  bell 
on  that  troll,  there  would  be " 

"  B'  George,  I've  got  one !"  shouted 
Redmond,  springing  from  his  attitude 
of  lounging  ease  among  the  stem 
cushions.  Several  quick  lurches  of 
the  boat  marked  his  hurried  scramble 
around  upon  his  knees  that  he  might 
have  better  purchase  upon  the  tugging 
line.  He  hauled  in  quickly,  hand  over 
hand,  while  Harold  passed  the  other  line 
on  to  Jack. 

"Turn  her,  Harold,  turn  her,"  he 
whispered,  excitedly.  "I'm  going  to 
bring  him  in  on  this  side." 

A  couple  of  quick  strokes  brought  the 
skiff  broadside  on  to  the  flying  line; 
then  Harold  unshipped  an  oar  and 
lifted  it  in  beside  him,  so  as  to  give 
Redmond  every  chance  to  boat  the  fish. 

Suddenly  the  line  slackened,  and  the 
life  went  out  of  it.  The  anxiety  in  Red- 
mond's face  withered  into  despair,  and 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  off,  boys." 

"  Don't  stop  pulling,"  quickly  warned 
Harold  ;  "  he's  swimming  toward  you." 

Swish — swish  —  swish  —  the  swaying 
line  again  tore  through  the  water. 

Joy  shot  into  Redmond's  eyes.  "  He's 
on  yet,"  he  shouted.  "Keep  the  boat 
steady !" 

Now  the  whole  line  rushed  to  the  top 
of  the  water.  "  Look  out !"  whispered 
Harold,  eagerly.     "  He'll  flop  off." 

If  to  "  look  out "  is  to  become  doubly 
nervous,  and  to  miss  one  or  two  reaches 
after  the  line,  Redmond  obeyed  ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  when  the  fish  reached 
the  surface  it  had  quite  a  bit  of  slack  to 
assist  it  in  the  effort  to  break  free  from 
the  hooks. 

A  dart  into  the  air,  a  gleam  in  the 
almost  level  sunlight,  a  splash,  a  mo- 
ment of  anxiety,  and  then  a  vigorous 
jerk  on  line  told  that,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vantage given,  the  maneuver  had  failed. 
The  fish  kept  near  the  surface,  however, 
as  if  meditating  another  leap  into  the  air, 
and  Redmond  rushed  in  the  line  with 
flying  hands. 
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A  moment  later  the  lank,  sharp-nosed 
fellow  glided  into  view,  with  fins  spread 
and  broad  tail  a-swing,  aiming  off  into 
the  green  shadows  beyond. 

"  Quick  !  Lift  him  in  !  Don't  hit  the 
boat !  '*  instructed  Harold. 

Redmond  leaned  over  and  tried  to 
draw  the  captive  clear  from  under  the 
skiff.  The  fish  shot  into  sight,  twisted, 
splashed — and  then  was  gone  like  an 
arrow  of  light.  The  eyes  of  the  three 
next  went  to  the  unburdened  dripping 
spoon  in  Redmond's  hand. 

"  That's  beastly  luck,"  he  said,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head. 

Harold  shipi)ed  his  right  oar  and 
pulled  on  in  silence,  while  Redmond 
once  more  let  out  his  line. 

Jack,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  care- 
lessly drawing  in  the  line  entrusted  to 
him,  and  the  spoon  bore  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  bottom  weeds. 

"You  see,  Reddy,  my  boy,"  he  re- 
marked in  a  superior  tone,  as  he  plucked 
off  the  glistening  vines,  "  how  delibera- 
tion and  a  cool  head  enable  one  to  land 
his  catch." 

A  little  later, when  the  idler  in  the  bow 
threatened  to  grow  alarmine^ly  loqua- 
cious, one  of  the  trolls  caught  a  weed 
and  there  was  a  buzz  of  excitement  un- 
til Harold's  keen  eye  detected  the  life- 
less character  of  the  pull  on  the  line. 

"  Harold  is  growing  impatient  at  your 
'prentice  awkwardness,  Keddy,"  put  in 
Jack,  as  the  boat  was  swingfing  around 
at  the  head  of  the  bajr.  "  It  behooves 
you  to  surrender  the  lines  to  his  itching 
fingers  and  I  will  labor  at  the  oar." 

Harold  accepted  the  change  with 
eagerness,  and  then,  catching  sight  of 
the  smooth  stretch  of  river  outside  of 
the  islands  he  said  : 

"  When  one  does  get  a  fish  out  there, 
it  is  a  good  one.     We'll  try  it." 

An  island  or  two  had  passed  astern, 
and  Jack  had  begun  to  complain  of  the 
impressive  solemnity  on  a  morning  that 
made  one  feel  like  yelling  and  turning 
hand-springs. 

Harold  meanwhile  had  made  a  quick 


grab  at  a  line  and  began  pulling  in.  His 
slow  progress  told  of  a  big  fellow. 

The  fish  yielded  a  little  to  the  strain, 
and  the  line  came  faster.  Suddenly 
it  went  down,  and  all  Harold  could  do 
was  to  hold  what  he  had  already  pulled 
in.  A  moment  later  the  monster  was 
again  headed  toward  the  boat.  Every 
now  and  then  a  bit  of  slack  line  was 
secured  as  the  fish  chanced  to  rush  in 
the  right  direction. 

Presently  the  old  fellow  began  to 
fight,  with  a  succession  of  angry  jerks 
and  tugs  that  sent  electric  shocks  of 
excitement  up  the  line  and  through  the 
fisherman's  body.  A  growing  fear  for 
the  stoutness  of  the  tackle  was  greatly 
increased  when  the  fish  started  for  the 
surface,  but  it  was  speedily  seen*  that 
instead  of  a  leap  for  liberty,  this  up- 
coming was  the  acknowledgment  of 
defeat.  The  monster  showed  his  great 
jaws  apart  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  toward  the  boat  without  a 
struggle. 

At  the  last,  fright  sent  new  life  into 
him,  and  he  darted  down  under  the 
skiff.  His  great  body  gleamed  through 
the  water  and  disappeared,  but  a  pull  on 
the  line  showed  that  he  was  not  off. 
Then  he  was  drawn  back,  hand  over 
hand,  his  tail  churning  the  water  to 
foam.  A  sudden,  strong  lift  and  he  lay 
in  the  boat. 

Harold  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
tried  to  catch  the  strong  fish  behind  the 
head ;  but  it  struggled  free  from  several 
attempts,  only  to  yield  at  last  to  a  firm 
grip  on  its  back.  A  couple  of  sharp 
raps  with  a  stretcher  knocked  what 
little  sense  the  head  possessed  into 
nothingness  and  the  captive  lay  dead. 

"It's  a  'lunge,"  said  Redmond. 

"And  a  beauty,  sure  enough,"  ad- 
mitted Harold;  "he'll  weigh  at  least 
fifteen  pounds.  Let's  go  back  over  the 
ground." 

"  If  you  do,"  warned  Jack,  "  I  shan't 
need  clubbing  to  die.  You  may  be  a 
great  alarm  clock,  old  man,  but  you're 
a  failure  as  a  breakfast  timepiece." 
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FROM  Banbury  to  Stratford  is  a 
run  of  about  twenty  miles,  and 
this  I  made  comfortably  in  less 
than  two  hours.  When  I  had 
ridden  to  the  northwest  about  a 
third  of  the  distance,  I  found  my- 
self suddenly  at  the  brink  of  the 
steep  Edge  Hills,  with  a  country  fair 
and  fertile,  like  a  great  garden,  spread 
out  before  me.  Thick  trees  seclud- 
ed the  roadway  as  it  descended  the  hill, 
and  I  could  not  estimate  its  abrupt  fall 
or  note  its  circuitous  course.  At  the 
brow  of  the  hill  was  the  customary  sign. 
Danger  to  Cyclists ;  but  I  had  become 
so  used  to  seeing  these  on  hills  where 
little  danger  existed  that  I  did  not  heed 
this  one  now.  I  turned  the  comer  and 
started  down  with  my  thoughts  directed 
to  the  birthplace  of  the  great  English 
poet  beyond.  And  down  I  went ! — 
faster  and  faster,  between  rows  of  tall 
trees  that  seemed  to  be  flying  by  me. 
I  applied  the  brake,  of  course,  but  nei- 
ther brake  nor  pedal  pressure  sufficed 
to  slow  the  rubber-hoofed  steed.  My 
head  began  to  swim  just  as  I  rounded  the 
last  curve  in  the  road  and  saw  a  broader 
thoroughfare  stretching  straightaway 
between  the  farms  in  front  of  me. 
With  a  shout  of  joy  I  cocked  up  my  heels 
on  the  forward  foot-rests,  released  the 
brake,  and  coasted  like  the  wind  down 
into  the  valley  from  the  most  dangerous 
hill  I  ever  descended. 

Once  on  the  other  side  of  the  rich,  low 
country  the  road  began  to  lead  over 
gentle  hills  toward  the  peaceful  Avon. 
Crows  swarmed  in  flocks  in  the  corn- 
fields, and  rabbits  ran  across  my  path, 
sometimes  narrowly  escaping  the  tire  of 
my  wheel. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  settling 
about  Stratford  as  I  crossed  the  old 
stone  bridge  over  the  Avon  and  directed 
my  way  past  the  public  fountain  erected 
by  the  late  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Within  one  hundred  yards  of  it  I 
found  a  lone  couple  who  rented  their 
comfortable  spare  bedroom  for  twenty- 
five  cents  and  I  immediately  engaged 
it,  congratulating  myself  on  securing 
such  convenient  and  cheap  quarters  in 
a  town  so  frequented  by  foreign  tour- 


ists. In  the  little  yard  adjoining  the 
house  I  set  up  my  portable  stove,  and 
speedily  astonished  the  aged  hostess  by 
preparing  a  four-and-a-half -penny  (nine 
cents)  meal  of  roast  beef,  fried  potatoes, 
lettuce  and  bread.  After  that  I  rode 
out  to  Shottery,  a  little  suburb  of  Strat- 
ford, called  at  the  famous  cottage  of 
Anne  Hathaway  and  met  the  old  woman 
so  distinguished  as  a  descendant  of 
Shakespeare's  wife.  The  return  to  my 
lodgings  was  made  in  the  darkness,  and 
more  than  once,  in  default  of  a  lighted 
lamp,  I  nearly  came  to  grief. 

For  an  hour  I  lay  aw^e  in  the  oddly- 
decorated  bedroom  listening  to  the 
laughter  and  conversation  of  passing 
tourists,  and  finally  dozed  off  to  dream- 
land, with  the  music  of  the  fountain 
clock's  bells  resounding  in  my  ears. 
Next  morning  was  rainy,  but  I  passed 
the  hours  enjoyably  in  the  carefully 
guarded  home  of  Shakespeare  on  Hen- 
ley Street  and  the  Shakespeare  Memo- 
rial Theater  down  by  the  Avon. 

About  noon  the  screen  of  dark  clouds 
rolled  away  and  cheering  sunshine 
flooded  the  little  town,  lighting  up  the 
quaint  streets  and  drawing  forth  the 
tourists  in  gayly-dressed  crowds.  In 
these  brighter  hours  I  visited  the  tall- 
spired  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  chancel  of  which  the  sunbeams 
played  upon  the  grave-stone  of  the  im- 
mortal poet.  From  there  I  wended  my 
way  to  the  Red  Horse  Inn,  once  the 
favorite  resort  of  Washington  Irving. 
Within  this  building  the  chair  in  which 
the  author  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  used 
to  sit  may  still  be  seen,  securely  in- 
cased, near  an  admirable  portrait  of 
the  author. 

In  the  evening,  in  company  with  a 
loyal  daughter  of  Stratford  whose  an- 
cestors had  helped  to  make  the  town 
what  it  was  in  Shakespeare's  day,  I 
walked  the  banks  of  the  Avon  and  tried 
to  revivify  the  past.  Altogether  I  tar- 
ried two  nights  and  a  day  in  Stratford 
and  spent  for  my  board  and  sightseeing 
but  five  shillings  and  ninepence. 

From  Stratford-on-Avon  I  proceeded 
northeast  to  Warwick,  a  delightful  ride    > 
of  eight  miles  in  the  early,  coolmomm^"^^ 
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Warwick  is  not  inferior  to  Stratford 
in  the  charm  of  antiquity — indeed  it 
boasts  of  an  origin  somewhere  about 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  On  one  of  its  most  elevated 
sites  above  the  slow,  winding  Avon, 
stands  Warwick  Castle,  once  the  pala- 
tial home  of  the  great  Kingmaker — 
Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Last  of  the  Barons." 
Visitors  are  not  admitted  within  these 
well-preserved  walls  before  ten  o'clock, 
and  I  devoted  the  time  immediately 
after  my  arrival  to  inspecting  the  old 
Priory  of  St.  Sepulchre  and  sketching 
the  queer  houses  and  the  oddly  para- 
peted Church  of  St.  Mary. 

Five  miles  to  the  north  of  Warwick  is 
Kenil  worth  Castle,  the  stronghold  of 
Simon  de  Montford,  John  of  Gaunt  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  There  I  arrived 
in  time  to  cook  my  noonday  meal, 
after  stopping  half  an  hour  on  the  way 
to  see  Guy's  Cliff,  with  its  crystal  lake 
reflecting  the  massive  walls. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetic  and  roman- 
tic story  has  made  Kenilworth  so  fa- 
miliar that  it  needs  no  description  ;  but 
to  see  it,  so  to  say,  in  the  flesh  is  worth 
a  longer  journey  than  I  had  made. 

At  busy  Birmingham,  the  great  cut- 
lery center  and  stronghold  of  John 
Bright  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  I  was 
met  by  a  club  of  cyclists  who  escorted 
me  through  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  city  and  past  the  big  manufact- 
ories, by  which  both  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds  have  been  so  largely 
benefited.  The  business  of  Birmmg- 
ham  to-day  requires  the  dispatching  of 
nearly  five  hundred  trains  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that 
less  than  a  century  ago  the  city  was  not 
on  the  mail  stage  route.  The  record  of 
its  material  prosperity  is  more  Ameri- 
can than  English. 

Being  desirous  of  pushing  on  to  Wales 
I  declined  the  proffered  hospitality  of 
my  Birmingham  friends. 

A  brisk  ride  of  an  hour  brought  me 
to  Wolverhampton — the  heart  of  the 
"  Black  Country,"  as  this  region  is  called, 
owing  to  its  many  coal  and  iron  mines 
and  the  absence  of  vegetation.  A  thun- 
der storm  was  brewing  as  I  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  town,  and  the  great 
tongues  of  flame,  belching  forth  from 
above  the  numerous  forges,  shot  out 
against  the  dark  sky  and  vied  with  the 
flashing:  lightning.  Fortunately  I  found 
a  welcome  refuge  before  the  rain  poured 


down  in  torrents,  and  there  for  several 
hours  I  reviewed  the  happy  days  that  I 
had  spent  in  Old  England,  not  a  little 
gloomy  at  the  prospect  of  departing  from 
the  country  that  had  used  me  so  well.  No- 
where had  I  seen  such  well-cultivated 
farms,  such  pastoral  beauty,  such  teem- 
ing cities  and  such  noble  buildings ;  and 
to  innumerable  souls  I  had  been  indebted 
for  kindly  words  and  deeds.  More  than 
two  dozen  times  my  English  hosts,  wel- 
coming me  with  peculiar  zeal  because  I 
was  an  American,  had  declined  to  ac- 
cept any  compensation  for  their  food  or 
lodgings,  although  I  had  no  more  claim 
upon  them  than  upon  the  hospitable 
Scotch  people  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred.  A  careful  reckoning  of  my 
expenses  for  the  trip  through  England 
showed  that,  exclusive  of  this  unpaid 
service,  the  average  cost  of  my  varied 
meals  had  been  but  seven  and  one- 
quarter  cents ! 

After  visiting  the  fourteenth- century 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  carved 
stone  pulpit  in  the  market-place  of  the 
town,  I  wheeled  away  to  Shrewsbury^ 
distant  about  thirty-five  miles.  The 
country  was  now  more  hilly,  this  being 
on  the  edge  of  mountainous  Wales,  but 
the  storm  of  the  previous  evening  had 
cleared  the  air,  and  I  enjoyed  the  in- 
creased exercise.  When  still  several 
miles  from  the  town  I  saw  the  spire  of 
St.  Mary's  pointing  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet  toward  the  sky. 

Shrewsbury  rests  on  a  hillside,  near 
the  serpent-like  Severn,  and  its  streets 
are  steep  and  narrow.  While  riding 
along  one  of  these,  between  rows  of  the 
quaint  black-and-white  half- wood  houses 
an  angular-faced  woman,  with  hair  all 
awry,  suddenly  poked  her  head  out  of  a 
high  window  and  threw  the  contents  of 
a  pail  of  dirty  water  down  at  me» 
shouting  out  something  only  indistinct- 
ly audible.  I  avoided  the  bath  by  a 
quick  turn  of  my  wheel,  which  threw 
me  to  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  ;  and  when  I  had  righted  myself 
a  sympathetic  bystander  told  me  that 
the  old  woman  had  been  run  down  by 
a  careless  cyclist  while  crossing  the 
street  the  day  before,  and  since  then 
had  been  waging  war  on  the  wheelmen 
who  passed  her  window. 

En  route  to  Shrewsbury  I  visited  the 
ruined  remains  of  Uriconium,  the  Ro- 
man city,  lying  in  Wroxeter_ij^[i|tlii%  J^ 
circumference  of  three  miles.  <^ 
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From  Shrewsbury  to  Wrexham,  the 
"metropolis  of  North  Wales,"  is  a  hard 
pull  of  about  thirty  miles.  I  had  al- 
ready ridden  quite  a  distance  that  day, 
but  resolved  to  reach  Wrexham,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  night.  With  the  increase 
in  number  and  size  of  the  hills  came  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  beauty  of 
my  surroundings,  and  ere  I  began  to 
get  weary  I  had  passed  Cefn,  near  the 
huge  aqueduct  of  Pont-y-Cysylltan,  and 
was  pedaling  out  of  the  romantic  min- 
ing village  of  Ruabon. 

At  Wrexham  I  passed  the  night  in  a 
nine-penny  room  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  imposing  fifteenth-century  church, 
with  its  wonderful  chimes. 

Early  next  morning  I  had  a  lively 
"  talk  "  with  a  many-consonanted  Welsh- 
man, a  relative  of  my  hostess,  who  insist- 
ed on  transacting  her  business,  and  inci- 
dently  on  raising  the  price  of  my  room 
thru'pence.  I  stuck  to  my  colors  and 
set  out  with  a  jovial  young  Wrexhamite 
for  Chester,  turning  aside  on  the  way  to 
see  Gladstone's  famous  home  at  Hawar- 
den.  Owing  to  Gladstone's  absence  we 
were  not  able  to  see  the  interior  of  his 
home,  but  from  the  old  castle  we  ob- 
tained a  wide  view  of  the  Dee  Valley. 

From  Hawarden  we  visited  Eaton 
Hall,  the  palatial  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  surrounded  by  well-kept 
lawns  and  terraced  gardens. 

From  Eaton  Hall  I  rode  to  Chester, 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  English 
towns  to  Americans,  except  London. 
This  quaint  old  town  was  founded  on  the 
site  of  a  very  early  Roman  fort,  and  long 
regarded  in  times  of  war  as  the  door- 
way to  Wales.  The  few  hours  that  I 
spent  there  were  first  devoted  to  a  walk 
round  the  top  of  the  old  city  wall,  from 
the  Phcenix  Tower  where  Charles  I.  saw 
the  standards  of  his  army  borne  under 
on  Rowton  Moore,  to  the  "  Wishing 
Steps,"  concerning  which  an  old  story 
says  that  he  who  is  able  to  run  down 
and  up  these  stairs  seven  times  without 
drawing  breath  may  reasonably  expect 
the  fulfillment  of  any  wish  he  may  make. 
Later  I  walked  through  the  curious 
overhanging  rows  of  dwellings,  past 
"  God's  Providence  House,"  where  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  was  staid,  while 
encompassing  the  city  with  the  plague 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  to 
the  stately  cathedral,  which  I  had  seen 
to  good  advantage  from  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  city. 


At  night,  after  a  cool  ride  near  the 
River  Dee,  I  rested  in  Holywell,  a  hilly 
market  town  of  Flintshire,  sixteen  miles 
west  of  Chester.  The  name  of  this  town 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
well  of  St.  Winifred,  which  until  it  was 
recently  affected  by  drainage  delivered 
nearly  fifty  thousand  gallons  a  minute. 
"  No  one  lies  awake  in  the  darkness 
nor  remains  idle  in  the  light  of  old 
Holywell,"  runs  a  local  saying. 

I  slept  soundly,  but  the  morning 
light  came  early,  and  before  five  o'clock 
I  had  cooked  my  breakfast  of  broiled 
fish  and  toasted  bread,  and  was  hard  at 
work  turning  the  pneumatic  wheels 
toward  Rhyl  and  Llandudno.  And  what 
a  ride  that  proved  to  be  !  For  awhile, 
my  route  lay  inland  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  but  when  I  reached  Abergele  the 
rough  Irish  Sea  lay  tossing  before  me,  al- 
ternately blue  and  dark  green.  In  the 
early  morning  a  heavy  mist  had  rolled 
in  from  the  south,  dampening  mv 
clothes  and  covering  the  wheel  witn 
moisture ;  but  as  the  day  wore  on  the 
warming  sun  chased  away  the  fog,  and 
cool,  bracing  breezes  urged  me  on. 

At  Rhyddlan  I  left  the  highway  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  visit  the  little  watering- 
place  of  Rhyl,  passing  through  the  vale 
of  Clwyd,  and  abandoned  my  saddle 
long  enough  to  sport  in  the  dashing  surf. 
About  noon  I  passed  Little  Orme's 
Head  and  climbed  the  hills  back  of 
Llandudno,  the  most  fashionable  sum- 
mering place  in  North  Wales.  At  the 
base  of  the  hills,  in  the  center  of  the 
huge  horseshoe  curve  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Orme's  Head,  nestled 
Llandudno,  the  houses  of  the  twenty 
thousand  residents  and  visitors  appear- 
ing in  the  distance  like  the  outer  stone 
benches  of  a  great  amphitheater. 

Leaving  Llandudno  I  rode  to  walled 
Conway,  and  roamed  through  the  roof- 
less and  floorless  banqueting  hall  of  the 
castle  where  King  Edward  I.  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Welshmen  while  he 
waited  almost  in  vain  for  the  receding 
of  the  Conway's  angry  waters,  which 
prevented  his  allies  from  reaching  the 
castle.  Crossing  the  river  I  returned 
to  the  spot  near  the  railroad  suspen- 
sion bridge,  from  which  I  might  best 
sketch  the  pile  of  noble  ruins. 

From  Conway  I  descended  the  vale  of 
Conway,  finding  shelter  with  a  good- 
natured  Welshman  and  his  wife,  in  a 
neat  but  small  i^d/p  1^2  cottage.    i^^C 
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glad  they  were  to  receive  the  shilling 
and  six  pence  which  I  paid  for  my 
lodging  and  food,  but  the  poor  woman 
had  not  traveled  far  enough  in  the  world 
to  acquire  aught  but  her  Welsh  mother- 
tongue,  and  could  question  me  concern- 
ing America  only  through  her  husband. 

Eight  or  ten  miles  from  where  I 
stopped  is  the  small  village  of  Bettws- 
y-Coed,  charmingly  situated  at  the  aber, 
or  junction,  of  the  Conway  and  Llugwy 
rivers,  in  the  midst  of  the  world-re- 
nowned paradise  of  North  Wales.  No 
pen  can  describe  the  natural  beauty  of 
this  region,  so  long  the  pride  of  every 
Welshman.  It  abounds  in  foaming  water- 
falls and  murmuring  streams,  hastening 
over  cliffs  and  along  between  banks  of 
grass  of  such  deep  green  as  to  rival  the 
sward  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Sketchers,  photographers  and  admir- 
ing tourists,  including  many  Americans 
and  not  a  few  ruddy  English  maidens, 
continually  crossed  my  path  as  I  trav- 
ersed this  fairy  land,  quickening  within 
me  the  vain  desire  to  loiter  for  days  in- 
stead of  hours.  But  after  seeing  the 
nearer  cataracts  I  could  not  remain 
longer  than  to  accompany  a  party  of 
nervous  young  women  along  one  of  the 
cool  glens  in  search  of  a  "  strayed,  lost 
or  stolen  "  companion.  The  dear  Scotch 
girl  was  found,  safe  and  sound,  sitting 
on  a  rock  with  a  dandified  English  lad, 
whither  she  had  sensibly  strayed  a  few 
hours  before. 

From  Bettws-y-Coed  I  continued  my 
tour  to  Llanberis,  a  pretty  little  mount- 
ain village  near  the  head  of  Llyn  Pa- 
dam.  Passing  along  I  was  cheered 
by  grand  views  of  distant  Snowdon, 
the  highest  mountain  in  England  or 
Wales,  from  which,  the  natives  declare, 
both  the  Wicklow  Mountains  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands  may  be  seen. 

When  I  reached  Llanberis,  where 
travelers  usually  find  it  best  to  beg^n 
the  climb, I  quickly  joined  a  much-mixed 
party  of  French,  German  and  Irish  tour- 
ists, and  began  the  upward  march.  We 
had  progressed  but  a  half  hour  and  were 
not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  start- 
ing point  when  a  heavy  storm  that  had 
been  threatening  since  noon  burst  over 
Snowdon  and  drove  us  back.  It  was 
useless  to  think  of  attempting  the  ascent 
again  that  day,  and  as  foolish  to  calcu- 
late on  setting  out  for  the  west  that 
night.  So  I  put  on  my  water-proof  cloak 
and  walked  to  the  Llynnan  or  Lakes  of 


Llanberis,  inclosed  between  palisade- 
like hills,  unsightly  slate  quarries  and 
the  lone  Dolbadam  Castle. 

Next  morning  I  set  out  early  for  Car- 
narvon, heaving  such  sighs  of  regret  as 
the  traveler  in  this  water-soaked  coun- 
try is  expected  to  produce  without  being 
deeply  conscious  of  it.  When  I  had 
gone  a  mile  I  accepted  the  friendly  lift 
of  a  short,  bareheaded  cartman,  and 
rode  behind  him  on  his  shaky  bench 
until  he  wearied  me  with  his  mingled 
English  and  Welsh  chatter,  talking  in- 
cessantly of  the  afon  (river)  we  were 
approaching,  the  eglwys  (church)  where 
he  was  married,  and  the  rhaiads  (water- 
fall) below  which  he  often  fished. 

Carnarvon  proved  of  much  interest. 
It  was  established  with  its  castle  in  1283, 
by  King  Edward  I.,  at  the  south  end  of 
Wenai  Strait.  Here  Edward  II.,  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales,  was  bom,  near  the 
old  Roman  city  Segontium,  which  lies 
half  a  mile  outside  of  Carnarvon. 

Proceeding  north  to  the  great  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  where  the  strait  narrows, 
I  crossed  to  Anglesey,  the  "  Isle  of  the 
English,**  wheeled  around  by  Beaumaris, 
from  which  a  fine  view  of  Llandudno  and 
the  Snowdonian  range  may  be  had,  and 
then  held  my  course  west  to  Holyhead, 
where  I  had  decided  to  take  the  steamer 
for  Dublin 

The  distance  from  Holyhead  to  Dub- 
lin is  about  sixty  miles,  and  the  run  is 
made  by  the  mail  steamer  in  four  hours. 
A  light  rain  was  falling  as  the  steamer 

Euffed  away  from  the  South  Stack 
righthouse,  and  before  an  hour  had 
passed  the  vessel  was  tossing  heavily 
m  a  raging  storm.  Then,  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  my  journey,  I  regretted 
my  selection  of  the  third-class  accom- 
modation, which  provided  no  cabin  com- 
forts, and  compelled  us  to  seek  the  deck 
below  where  the  freight  of  the  vessel 
was  placed.  There  I  met  a  jocular 
priest  who  repeated  tale  after  tale  of  old 
Ireland,  until  I  impolitely  fell  asleep, 
stretched  out  on  a  huge  bale  of  mer- 
chandise. When  I  awoke  the  vessel 
was  nearing  the  Irish  coast,  the  priest 
stood  by  me  laughing  heartily,  and  a 
gay  Irishman,  somewhat  the  worse  for 
poteen^  was  singing  loudly,  as  he  paced 
the  wet  deck  above,  the  familiar  song 
beginning : 

*'Och,  Bayuv  Dublin,  me hayrt you're  thrublin*, 
Your    beauty    hants    me    loike   a    fa)rveredT 
dhream  ! "  Digitized  by  VJ VJVJ^IC 
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BY    KENNETH    CRANFORD. 


HE  sentiment  that 
changed  us  from 
innocent  enough 
Free  Trade  Club 
'  theorists  into  out- 
and-out,  deep- 
dyed  law-breakers, 
was  that  which  the 
old  admiral  had 
graven  on  the  brass 
binding  of  his  helm  :  — "  Deeds,  not 
words." 

We  have  our  reasons  for  publishing 
this  story.  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  escapade  failed  not  entirely  in 
glory ;  and  as  for  those  persons  who 
were  so  free  to  aid  and  q%%  us  on  until 
the  scheme  began  to  look  "  funny,"  and 
who  then  learned  how  to  hold  their 
skirts  so  wonderfully  clear  of  it  all — as 
for  those  persons,  I  say,  the  frankly- 
told  tale,  from  beginning  to  end,  will 
perhaps  put  them  where  they  belong. 

For  my  part,  though,  I  confess  I  was 
a  bit  taken  aback  when  I  one  day  awoke 
to  some  realization  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
in  for  no  less  a  scheme  than  actually 
smuggling  a  cargo  into  New  York ! 
And  all,  as  near  as  I  could  see,  for  no 
other  reason  than  "  to  be  the  goat "  (as 

iim  Stem  had  it)  to  prove  a  theory, 
lowever,  Jim  and  I  were  the  last  ones 
to  hold  back  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  we 
would  see  the  thing  through,  cat's-paw 
or  not. 

Jim  and  I  jointly  owned  a  very  pretty 
forty  ton  cutter,  the  White  Wings^  and 
this  really  accounts  for  our  prominence 
in  the  business  from  the  first.  A  sort  of 
junto  was  formed,  which  raised  the  req- 
uisite money ;  and,  lastly,  a  skipper 
was  produced,  captain  and  half-owner 
of  a  three-masted  schooner,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  ready  for  our  job  on  our 
own  grounds.  He  seemed  in  all  re- 
spects a  likely  and  trustworthy  fellow. 
His  name  was  Rogers — Captain  Rogers. 
We  chartered  his  schooner,  the  Jane  Z., 
for  a  special  cargo,  London  to  New 
York.  I  was  to  buy  the  stuff  in  London 
and  attend  to  the  shipment  there,  while 
Jim  was  to  manage  the  New  York  end 
of  the  game.  His  father  was  J.  M. 
Stern,  of  the  big  importing  firm,  and 
Jim  knew  the  trade  thoroughly. 

Up  to  this  point  our  scheme  had  re- 


posed exclusively  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
junto ;  but,  owing  to  some  unexpected 
complications,  it  was  now  thought  nec- 
essary to  acquaint  Mr.  Stem,  Jim's 
father,  with  the  project.  To  our  sur- 
prise, he  took  the  idea  rather  solemnly 
— could  only  see  possible  danger  in  it  to 
the  good-will  of  J.  M.  S.  &  Co.  It  was 
only  after  guaranteeing  that  the  com- 
pany should  in  no  manner  figure  with  us, 
that  he  was  appeased,  and  Jim  was  free 
to  go  ahead. 

The  junto  raised  twelve  thousand 
dollars  for  the  enterprise  at  six  per  cent., 
and  we  reckoned  we  could  pay  thirty 
and  still  make  money  !  The  following 
paper,  drawn  up  in  triplicate  for  Captain 
Rogers,  Jim  and  I,  will  explain  further 
details  : 

New  York,  May  3,  1892. 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  : 
I  St.  That  on  or  before  July  twenty- fifth, 
1892,  the  undersigned,  J.  W.  Stem,  will 
hold  himself  ready  with  the  yacht  White 
Wings  at  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  where  he 
shall  await  telegraphic  or  other  an- 
nouncement of  the  arrival  in  his  near 
vicinity  of  the  schooner  /ane  L, 

2d.  That  the  undersigned  Captain 
Rogers  shall  hold  ready  said  schooner 
/ane  L.  in  London  on  or  about  June 
fifteenth,  1892  (D.  V.),  for  such  cargo, 
within  proper  limits  of  his  vessel,  as  the 
undersigned,  O.  Q.  Wright,  shall  provide. 
That  the  said  Captain  Rogers  shall 
thereafter  straightway  proceed  with  his 
vessel  (O.  Q.  Wright  aboard  as  super- 
cargo) to  the  vicinity  of  Sag  Harbor, 
L.  I.,  where  he  shall  transfer  to  the 
yacht  White  Wings  that  part  of  his  cargo 
as  shall  ?iot  be  included  in  his  bill  of 
lading. 

3d.  That  the  undersigned,  O.  Q. 
Wright,  shall  get  himself  to  London  be- 
fore June  fifteenth,  1892,  there  buy  a 
quantity  of  baled  rags  to  serve  as  bulk 
of  cargo  of  said  schooner,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  at  his  discretion  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  funds  at  his  disposal,  French 
laces,  meerschaum,  gloves  or  other 
easily  packed  goods,  dutiable  in  the 
United  States  at  or  over  60  per  cent. 
Said  articles  to  be  packed  in  bales  ex- 
actly similar  in  size,  shape  and  appear- 
ance to  those  used  for  the  rags  ;  that  h|T^ 
have  said  cargo  stow^d'tifecisiuch  mannmC 
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that  the  more  costly  goods  may  be  un- 
loaded without  disturbing  the  rags ; 
and  that,  finally,  the  greatest  care  be 
observed  on  the  part  of  Captain  Rogers 
and  O.  Q.  Wright  to  prevent  any  other 
member  of  their  crew  from  knowing  or 
suspecting  the  nature  of  said  cargo. 

Lastly — That  the  rags  only  shall  be 
mentioned  as  cargo  in  bill  of  lading, 
clearance  papers,  etc. 

Signed,         T.  W.  Stern, 

J  OHN  Rogers,  Capt., 
O.  Q.  Wright. 

The  Jane  L,  sailed  from  New  York 
toward  the  middle  of  May  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous cargo.  We  had  chartered  her 
from  June  fifteenth  in  London.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  schooner  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  we  simply  meant  to  bring  the 
vessels  together  there,  in  those  quiet 
waters,  any  dark  night,  transfer  the 
contraband,  and  the  deed  would  be 
done  !  What  forty-ton  yacht  is  ever 
searched  hereabout?  Thereafter  we 
might  float  around  at  ease  and  choose 
any  of  a  dozen  ways  to  get  the  stufl?  in- 
to town.  The  thing  was  as  simple  as 
that  !  And  yet,  see  how  we  were  hoo- 
dooed ! 

I  took  passage  for  Southampton,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  June  ninth.  I  im- 
mediately went  to  work,  bought  my 
goods,  and  had  them  baled,  and  was 
otherwise  almost  ready  when  the  Jane 
Z.  reached  her  dock. 

Jim  had  sent  me  to  a  trustworthy  em- 
ploy6  of  tlieir  agency  in  London,  who 
had  every  facility  for  packing,  pressing, 
etc.,  and  who,  working  alone  with  me  at 
night,  had  in  the  end  turned  out  a  truly 
wonderful  imitation  of  the  common, 
dirty,  rag  bale,  as  casing  to  our  treasure. 
Six  of  these  contained  the  bulk  of  our 
investment,  which,  before  packing,  had 
seemed  to  me  a  hopeless  mountain  of 
the  most  costly  French  laces.  Two 
other  bales  contained  lots  of  various 
easily  packed  articles  to  complete  our 
investment — eight  bales  in  all,  which, 
with  the  great  bulk  of  rags,  was  duly 
stowed  aboard  our  schooner  and  all 
made  as  trim  as  heart  could  wish,  as  we 
dropped  down  to  Greenwich  and  started 
on  our  wild  and  wayward  course. 

We  had  good,  fair  luck  for  the  voyage, 
and  in  due  time  sighted  Nantucket  with- 
out noteworthy  incident ;  unless  I  might 
mention  a  little  matter  concerning  our 
gallant  cook,  whom  we  shipped  in  Lon- 
don just  before  sailing.     Had  we  made 


more  of  this  matter  at  the  time,  we 
should  perhaps  have  been  saved  some 
trouble,  but  we  should  have  had  no  story 
to  tell.  I  had  hardly  noticed  the  fellow 
for  some  weeks,  when  he  suddenly  took 
to  leaving  the  ship's  boy  in  the  galley, 
and  serving  us  in  the  cabin  himself.  He 
did  this  so  much  better  than  the  boy 
that  no  one  minded  at  first ;  but  he  soon 
aroused  my  suspicion  by  his  cunning, 
and  by  a  disagreeable  habit  of  con- 
stantly recommending  himself  t(7  you. 
I  suspected  he  had  overheard  some  care- 
less word  of  ours,  and  hoped  to  hear 
more.  Withal,  I  thought  it  better  for 
Mr.  Cook  to  stick  to  his  galley  ;  and  the 
captain  agreeing,  it  was  soon  so  ordered. 

On  the  evening  of  July  twenty-eighth 
we  sighted  land  ;  wnich,  later,  proved 
to  be  Nantucket,  and  by  daylight  the 
following  morning  land  was  in  sight  all 
around  and  coasting  craft  of  every  sort. 

Abstract  right  is  well  enough,  but 
there  was  surprisingly  little  comfort  in 
it  then,  as  we  felt  ourselves  entering  the 
precincts  of  the  law  we  meant  to  break. 
Surprising,  too,  how  the  power  and  vig- 
ilance of  the  guardians  of  that  law 
seemed  to  take  on  proportion  !  The 
idle  suspicion  of  any  loafer  along  shore 
need  only  arouse  him  to  tick  the  tele- 
graph an  instant,  and  a  swift  revenue 
cutter  would  surely  overhaul  us,  and 
bring  failure  and  ridicule  in  place  of 
our  dream  of  glory.  Indeed,  success 
could  only  leave  us  our  laugh  and  our 
beautiful  sense  of  virtue. 

Rogers  and  I  spent  the  day  in  pon- 
dering the  chart  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  in  weighing  every  possible  contin- 
gency. Our  main  difficulty  was  to  get 
the  contraband  aboard  the  yacht  with- 
out the  direct  observation  of  any  mem- 
ber of  our  crew  (barring  the  two  mates, 
for  whose  fidelity  Rogers  answered). 

It  was  well  on  toward  evening  before 
we  made  New  London,  and  by  that  time 
we  had  decided  to  put  the  main  busi- 
ness through  the  same  night.  It  prom- 
ised to  be  clear,  but  the  moon  would  set 
about  midnight,  and  it  would  be  later 
than  that  before  Jim  and  the  yacht  could 
join  us.  We  would  thus  work  right 
along,  without  loss  of  time.  Plain  and 
simple,  however,  as  the  thing  had  looked 
heretofore,  it  was  somehow  beginning 
to  weigh  curiously  upon  me  ;  and  as  for 
the  captain,  I  could  see  that  he  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  to  get  those  very  ^ 
particular  eight  balesi't^tl^ai^^^y^a^l^ 
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his  vessel  as  soon  as  we  possibly  could. 
We  accordingly  chose  an  anchorage 
about  a  mile  to  westward  of  the  harbor, 
at  a  point  secluded  from  observation  of 
the  town,  and  also  quite  clear  of  the 
neighborhood  of  other  vessels  at  anchor. 
No  sooner  had  we  swimg  around  on  the 
tide  than  the  cutter  was  lowered  away 
to  take  me  ashore  to  telegraph  ;  but  for 
all  our  expedition  it  was  half-past  eight 
before  we  touched  the  dock  at  New 
London.  I  ran  up  the  street  and  sent 
this  telegram  to  Jim  at  Sag  Harbor  : 

"  Arrived  all  right.  Come  here  im- 
mediately. Look  out  for  ship's  cutter 
at  harbor  mouth." 

The  breeze  was  light  but  steady  from 
the  southeast — fair  enough  for  the  yacht, 
and  I  reckoned  they  ought  to  make  the 
distance  across  the  Sound  from  Sag 
Harbor  in  about  three  hours — allow  an 
hour  for  the  telegram  to  reach  them — 
four  hours.  The  ebb  tide  was  running 
strong  against  us  in  pulling  back  to  the 
vessel,  and  another  hour  was  consumed 
at  that.  Late  thoueh  it  was,  I  found 
the  captain  had  only  just  then  let  the 
men  below  ;  having  kept  them  busy  at 
cleaning  up  and  stowing  away,  as  if  for 
inspection  of  all  the  admirals  m  port.  I 
understood  the  dodge  ;  when  those  men 
were  let  off  they  were  going  to  be  ready 
for  sleep,  and  willing  enough  to  lie  still 
in  their  bunks  in  spite  of  queer  sounds 
from  the  deck. 

The  two  mates  were  now  called  up 
and  made  acquainted  with  our  duty  and 
plans  for  the  night.  First  Mate  Dixon 
was  to  help  me  row  the  cutter  back  to 
the  harbor  where  we  were  to  lay  for  the 
yacht.  As  the  mates  went  about  the 
preparations,  Rogers  and  I  remained 
talking  where  we  stood,  leaning  against 
the  companion  ;  and  he  developed  his 
plan  for  yarding  the  fore-companion, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  yacht,  so  that  the 
crew  would  practically  be  held  prisoners 
below.  "  Not  that  any  of  them  are  like 
to  turn  a  hand  unless  they're  called," 
added  he ;  "  but  we  can  have  no  risk. 
No  man  can  show  up." 

As  Dixon  reported  "  ready  "  from  the 
cutter,  Rogers  went  forward  for  some- 
thing, and  I  turned  to  the  boat  at  the 
stem,  when  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  sound  on  the  cabin  stairway  below. 
I  leaned  down  to  look,  and  just  caught 
sight,  in  the  light  of  the  cabin  lamp,  of 
a  man  disappearing  behind  the  jamb  at 
the  foot  of  the  stair.     The  captain  and  I 


had  been  talking  at  the  head  of  the  stair. 
I  seized  the  horizontal  slide  overhead, 
dropped  to  the  cabin  floor  in  an  instant, 
and  recognized  our  English  cook  before 
he  had  time  to  reach  the  door  of  a  closet. 
At  first  he  pretended  to  busy  himself 
with  the  dishes  in  the  closet,  while  I 
stood  speechless,  looking  at  him.  Then 
he  seemed  to  change  his  tactics,  and, 
confronting  me  with  his  greasy  smile : 
"  Look  'ere,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  it  ain't  now 
the  first  time  that  I've  'appened  to  'ear 
of  your  little  game,  while  going  about 
my  business  a-servin*  you  ;  but  I  never 

?each,  not  L  It  ain't  no  use  talking —  " 
turned  away  from  him,  without  saying 
a  word,  to  regain  the  deck,  but  he  fol- 
lowed close  at  my  heels,  with  his  arm 
full  of  dishes,  and,  plucking  at  my 
sleeve,  went  on  :  "I  say,  it  ain't  no  use 
talking  to  the  captain.  Say  the  word, 
and  Vva  your  man,  body  and  soul,  I  am, 
sir." 

All  this  as  I  walked  forward  to  the 
captain  and  second  mate,  he  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  whisper  as  we  neared 
them. 

Seeing  the  man  thus  follow  me  from 
the  cabin,  Rogers  took  in  the  situation, 
and,  as  the  fellow  stood  there,  as  if  waft- 
ing to  hear  the  nature  of  complaint  I 
should  make,  he  abruptly  ordered  him 
into  his  galley,  and  to  "  stay  there  until 
wanted."  I  then  told  how  I  had  caught 
him  listening,  and  what  he  had  said. 

Rogers  looked  blank  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  he  had  taken  care  to 
see  the  brute  go  below  with  the  watch 
— he  had  counted  the  men — and  that  the 
cook  must  have  sneaked  up  to  spy  im- 
mediately after. 

"If  he's  as  clever  as  that,"  said  I, 
"God  knows  how  often  he  has  spied 
before,  and  what  he  has  learned  !" 

"  Well,  he's  learned  enough,"  said 
Rogers.  "  I  reckon  that's  certain  ;  and 
a  sharp  game  of  bluff,  I  guess,  '11  be  the 
game  for  him  now." 

We  thought  it  not  likelv  he  had  thus 
far  communicated  his  Knowledge  to 
another,  for  fear  of  having  to  divide 
the  bribe  he  was  clearly  working  for. 
It  was  now  necessary,  however,  to  pre- 
vent his  gaining  an  accomplice  or  cor- 
roborating witness. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Rogers  presently. 
"  I'll  simply  put  him  in  irons  and  shut 
him  up  until  after  we  transfer  the  bales. 
That'll  do  him  good,  anyway,  and  teach> 
him  a  lesson.     It  h^il'#^yc\?eMWS4i^ 
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appeal."  And  turning  around  to  the  sec- 
ond mate,  he  added :  "  Keep  your  eye 
on  that  cook  ;  don't  let  him  go  forward 
to  the  men,  and  in  three  minutes  send 
him  to  the  cabin  to  me."  Then  going 
aft,  he  called  Dixon  up  from  the  cutter 
and  the  two  went  below. 

I  stood  by  the  companion  as  the  cook 
came  along,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
the  mate,  who  himself  remained  for- 
ward. The  fellow  went  by  me  at  once 
down  the  stair,  and  I,  following  close, 
was  stopped  by  him  hesitating  at  the 
cabin  door.  And  I  soon  perceived  the 
cause.  The  captain  and  Dixon  were 
standing  by  the  table  and  the  latter  held 
a  pair  of  handcuffs  behind  him,  as  he  no 
doubt  supposed,  out  of  view ;  but  he 
had  turned  in  talking,  so  that  they 
caught  and  reflected  the  lamplight  and 
attracted  the  eye  at  once  as  we  ap- 
proached. I  gently  pushed  the  cook 
along,  in  order  to  close  the  door  behind 
us,  when  suddenly,  placing  one  foot 
across  the  threshold,  he  pushed  me 
violently,  tripped  and  sent  me  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor. 

He  was  back  on  deck  in  an  instant. 
The  captain  and  mate,  in  hot  pursuit, 
reached  the  narrow  doorway  just  as  I 
was  regaining  my  feet,  and  we  thus 
managed  in  our  hurry  to  jamb  each 
other  and  obstruct  the  way  for  a  mo- 
ment. As  we  reached  the  deck  the  Eng- 
lishman had  gained  the  cutter  at  the 
stern  and  was  hacking  the  painter. 

The  captain  reached  the  rail  first  and 
immediately  jumped.  He  landed  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat;  but  the  cook,  ready 
for  him  with  an  oar,  thrust  at  him  sav- 
agely before  he  got  his  balance  and  sent 
him  backward  into  the  water.  This  at 
the  same  time  sent  the  boat  out  an  oar  s 
length  away  from  the  vessel,  and  before 
there  was  time  to  turn  around  the  brute 
had  the  oars  in  place  and  was  out  of 
reach. 

The  captain  seemed  to  be  hurt,  and 
our  first  care  was  to  get  him  on  board. 
The  cook,  meanwhile,  lay  off  fifty  feet 
away  and  coolly  remarked  that  he  would 
still  be  glad  to  "  negotiate  with  us  gents 
if  we  would  treat  him  right." 

Seeing  at  once  that  the  man  could 
blackmail  us  for  ever  and  then  ruin  our 
job  in  addition,  Rogers  did  not  hesitate. 
For  reply  he  ordered  him  sternly  back 
to  his  duty. 

"  Duty  be  damned.  I'll  teach  you 
what  your  duty  is,  you ,"  and  he  dug 


his    oars    into    the    water  and    pulled 
straight  for  the  town. 

The  captain  proved,  fortunately,  not 
seriously  hurt,  having  caught  the  force 
of  the  thrust  of  the  oar  on  his  arm. 

There  was  nothing  to  do.  We  had 
another  boat,  but  it  was  housed  and  tar- 
paulined on  deck.  Before  we  could  get 
that  in  the  water  the  fugitive  would  be 
ashore.  Get  it,  however,  in  the  water 
we  must,  for  my  use  in  awaiting  the 
sloop  ;  so  the  mates  and  I  went  at  that, 
while  the  captain  got  into  dry  clothes. 
When  he  reappeared  and  came  to  lend 
a  hand  at  the  boat,  he  found  he  could 
not  use  his  right  arm,  a  serious  matter, 
short  handed  as  we  were.  However,  by 
help  of  rollers  and  at  expense  of  noise 
enough  to  raise  the  dead,  we  got  the 
boat  over  at  last,  expecting  every  minute 
to  see  the  crew  appear  ^«  masse  to  assist; 
but  not  they ! 

It  was  near  eleven,  as  I  at  last  stood 
ready  to  follow  Dixon  over  into  the 
boat  and  be  off.  The  cook  had 
pulled  for  the  nearest  shore,  instead  of 
for  the  harbor  and  town,  and  we  had 
seen  him  disappear  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bank  before  our  boat  was  lowered.  Our 
luck  was  certainly  going  wrong.  The 
breeze  had  been  gradually  dying  for  an 
hour,  and  now  it  bid  fair,  Rogers 
thought,  to  slump  entirely  at  midnight. 
If  Jim  had  got  my  telegram  and  sailed 
immediately,  he  might  not  be  so  far  off 
even  now  ;  but  Rogers  was  not  hopefuL 

"  If  the  wind  dies,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
don't  hit  the  sloop  before  three  o'clock, 
then  come  back  here  at  once  without 
her.  For  that  cook  will  have  an  in- 
spector after  us,  sure,  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  we  must  be  ready  for  him. 
So  report  back  here  at  three,  sharp." 

'*  All  right,  sir,"  and  we  put  off. 

We  took  up  our  station  in  the  shadow 
of  some  rocks  which  commanded  a  clear 
view  of  the  harbor  mouth  and  the  open 
water  outside.  Midnight  struck  on  the 
bells  of  the  town  soon  after.  Then, 
after  an  age,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  came 
one  o'clock,  and  a  dead  calm  !  • 

The  moon  had  set  soon  after  we  ar- 
rived, but  the  sky  was  clear  and  we 
could  see  the  black  and  silent  forms  of 
vessels  at  anchor,  or  becalmed  with 
sails  still  set,  here  and  there  about ;  but 
none  looked  at  all  like  the  well-known 
form  of  our  yacht.  And  yet  she  might 
be  out  there,  somewhere  in  the  gloom,  j 
within  gunshot  of  us.  Digitized  by  vjvjv^glC 
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At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer^  and 
proposed  a  little  circuit  around  outside, 
just  to  see.  Dixon  thought  it  danger- 
ous ;  the  breeze  might  return  any 
minute,  and  we  not  be  at  our  post.  I 
pleaded  a  little,  but  one  gets  to  be  so 
dependent  on  these  sailormen  when  at 
sea — they  always  prove  to  be  so  dead 
right  —  that  I  gave  in  and  chewed  away 
on  my  patience. 

"  Here  comes  the  air  now, "  said 
Dixon  quietly,  breaking  a  long  silence. 
I  sat  up  straight  on  my  thwart.  I 
neither  saw  nor  felt  any  sign  of  it  my- 
self, but  it  must  be  so  if  he  said  so. 
Presently,  however,  a  block  rattled  on 
this  vessel  or  that  nearby,  and  then  they 
began  to  move  on  slowly  and  to  disap- 
pear like  phantoms. 

Two  o'clock,  from  the  town  bells. 
The  breeze  now  came  in  fresh  on  my 
face,  and  the  lapping  or  break  of  the 
wavelets  on  the  rocks  drowned  other 
sounds.  I  began  to  see  visions  of  Jim 
coming  up  just  after  we  should  leave,  at 
three,  and  swearing  blue  at  my  non-ap- 
pearance. I  also  had  other  visions  of 
inspectors  aboard  the  schooner.  At 
last  I  was  even  arranging  with  Dixon 
to  leave  me  at  three  o'clock,  with  the 
light,  on  the  rocks — for  it  was  plain  he 
understood  nothing  but  "  orders,"  and  I 
was  certain,  with  the  wind  as  fresh  as  it 
was  now  coming,  that  Jim  must  be 
close  in  somewhere — when  suddenly  a 
light  flashed  from  behind  my  shoulder, 
and  then  the  green  starboard  of  a  vessel 
rounding  in,  not  a  stone's  throw  from 
us.  As  she  came  out  clear  of  the  black  sil- 
houette of  a  promontory  of  the  shore,  I 
distinctly  recognized  the  graceful  rake 
and  rig  of  the  White  Wings  !  I  nearly 
shouted  for  joy ;  but,  instead,  beat  my 
oar  on  the  lock,  and,  lifting  the  light 
which  we  had  concealed,  had  waved  it 
hardly  twice  when  up  came  the  sloop  to 
the  wind  as  sure  as  a  dollar. 

What  a  load  seemed  to  drop  from  my 
shoulders  as  old  Tim  caught  my  hand 
and  I  informed  him  of  our  predica- 
ment. 

"  Damn  your  cook  !  What  can  he  do  ? " 

It  was  like  waking  from  a  nightmare  ; 
Jim  was  so  fresh  and  confident.  No 
time  was  now  lost,  all  the  same,  in  mak- 
ing the  schooner,  looming  up  as  she  did, 
an  enormous  shadow  in  our  way.  We 
came  up  under  her  lee,  and  with  the 
help  of  rolls  of  sailcloth  let  down  her 
sides  as  buffers,  for  the  sea  was  get- 


ting choppy,  were  soon  made  fast. 
Rogers  haa  his  main  hatch  cleared, 
block  and  fall  ready  above  it,  and  his 
crew  unconscious  prisoners  below,  the 
fore-companion  bemg  closed  tight  and 
myself  put  on  guard  at  the  same  with 
orders  to  keep  it  closed  at  all  hazards. 
"  As  long  as  they  see  nothing  they  may 
think  what  they  will,"  was  the  idea. 

Jim  had  two  men  on  the  yacht,  and 
they  three  and  our  mates  set  to  work 
like  navvies,  swinging  the  precious  bales 
over  and  into  the  sloop.  As  bale  num- 
ber eight  went  over  I  was  relieved  of 
my  post ;  and,  jumping  down  to  the 
yacht,  we  cast  off  and  swung  around 
promptljr  to  eastward  toward  the  sea. 

By  this  time  the  east  was  all  streaked 
and  tremulous  with  light,  and  we  were 
certainly  visible  for  a  mile  around. 
Scarcely  had  we  swung  out  clear  of  the 
schooner  when  the  red  and  green  light 
of  an  approaching  vessel  appeared  off 
our  bow,  taking  on  as  she  passed  us  in 
the  gathering  daylight,  the  peaceful 
enough  shape  of  a  little  tug,  puffing 
smartly  as  if  only  asking  for  something 
to  pull.  We  did  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment, however,  that  she  carried  rev- 
enue officers.  She  went  straight  for  the 
schooner,  which  latter  was  all  right  now 
and  could  stand  examination.  The 
question  for  us  was,  would  the  wind 
only  hold  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to 
evaporate  ?  We  put  on  every  stitch  of 
canvas,  and  did  our  best,  which,  indeed, 
wasn't  half  bad. 

Three  other  vessels  were  near  by — 
two  coasting  schooners  and  a  sloop. 
Suspicion  might  attach  to  any  of  these 
as  easily  as  to  us. 

Presently  we  saw  some  men  board 
the  Jane  Z,.,  revenue  officers,  no  doubt. 
Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  we  were 
happily  too  far  away  to  see  more  than 
that  the  tug  parted  company  with  the 
Jane  Z.,  and  then,  to  our  immense  relief, 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  aforesaid 
sloop,  which  being  probably  on  her  way 
to  New  York  was  on  a  tack  southwest 
of  her  position  when  we  first  noticed  her. 
The  breeze  being  now  tolerably  fair  for 
us,  she  had  not  made  a  fraction  of  the 
distance  we  had.  The  tug  was  perhaps 
ten  minutes  more  in  overhauling 
her.  By  that  time  we  had  made  good 
way,  the  breeze  holding  well,  and  both 
tug  and  sloop,  blended  into  one  body, 
appeared  small  on  our  horizon.  No 
sooner  blended,  however,  than  parted. 
Digitized  by  vjvji^v  iv^^ 
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The  tug  having  only  left  a  man,  per- 
haps, on  the  sloop,  seemed  now  to  turn 
after  us — after  us  or  the  other  way,  for 
a  while  we  couldn't  tell  which,  until  her 
undiminished  size,  as  the  other  vessels 
faded,  made  the  situation  too  plain. 

The  sun  was  now  up  bright,  and  Jim, 
as  he  sat  at  the  wheel,  was  in  what  I 
considered  a  quite  crazy  state  of  joyous 
excitement.  To  me  our  necks  were  in 
danger — he  seemed  only  to  think  of  the 
race  then  beginning  !  As  we  went  by 
Newport  we  were  tempted  to  dodge  in 
and  anchor  among  the  fleet  of  yachts 
always  there,  where,  with  sails  furled  and 
snug,  we  could  not  possibly  be  distin- 
guished from  twenty  others.  The  re- 
flection, however,  that  at  the  worst  we 
could  always,  in  good  sea-room,  throw 
our  stuflF  overboard  unnoticed,  decided 
us. 

We  steered  for  Montauk  Point  and 
the  open.  For  an  hour  or  so  the  tug 
was  certainly  gaining,  so  that  we  began 
to  tie  pieces  of  ballast  to  the  bales,  to 
cause  them  to  sink  if  thrown  overboard. 
Our  intention  being,  if  put  to  it,  to  lie 
to,  and  with  lowered  sail  for  a  screen,  roll 
over  our  treasure  in  all  secrecy. 

Jim,  however,  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  part  of  the  job.  He  con- 
fidently stood  at  the  wheel,  watching 
every  inch  of  the  canvas,  and  asserting 
repeatedly  that  with  the  increased  wind 
of  the  open  we  should  "  knock  them  out 
yet." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  T,  "but  they'll 
have  a  dozen  steamers  out  for  us  by 
noon,  and  every  port  on  the  coast  noti- 
fied to  arrest  us  !  " 

"  No  more  steamers  will  come  out  un- 
til this  one  gives  up  the  job,  and  we'll 
tease  this  one  and  keep  her  busy  till 
nightfall,  and  then  we  can  cach^  our 
stuff.  See  ? "  said  Jim,  lighting  up  his 
pipe.  I  was  watching  the  tug  with  a 
glass,  and  almost  as  he  spoke  she  veered 
her  nose  to  the  north. 

"Well,  this  one  doesn't  tease,  old 
man,"  said  I ;  "look  at  her  !" 

She  gradually  turned  away,  and  stood 
in  the  direction  of  Newport.  Seeing 
our  power  to  sail,  she  evidently  feared 
to  get  too  far  before  giving  the  alarm. 
We  now  held  our  course  until  her  "pil- 
lar of  cloud  "  alone  represented  her  as 
she  fell  off  to  northward.  Then  when 
sure  she  could  no  longer  see  us,  we 
turned  abruptly  and  retraced  our  way 
till  we  doubled  the  Point ;  and  then  bore 


west  for  Napeague  Bay.  This  change 
of  course  made  the  breeze  least  favor- 
able, but  WQ  thought  the  pursuit  would 
first  take  to  the  open,  where  we  were 
last  seen.  The  sun  rose  stifling  hot  and 
seemed  to  smother  the  wind.  If  the 
tug  had  foreseen  this  she  could  have 
overtaken  us  in  half  an  hour.  We 
barely  crawled  along,  close  to  the  shore 
—  our  beautiful  yacht !  so  capable, 
with  only  half  a  breeze  to  bless  her,  of 
dancing  and  bounding  away  from  most 
steamers. 

We  lolled  along,  searching  the  horizon 
for  what  might  turn  up.  Several  fish- 
ing smacks  were  lying  off  and  on  about 
the  Point  to  the  east.  The  sky  and 
water  were  blended  into  one  with  all 
the  brilliancy  and  colors  of  pearl  —  un- 
heeded by  us,  expecting  as  we  did  every 
moment  to  see  it  grow  big  with  coal- 
smoke  and  steamer  and  officials. 
It  was  one  of  those  days  when  vessels 
on  the  horizon  appear  suspended  their 
own  thickness  above  the  water.  There 
were  several  brown  funnel-shaped  puffs 
of  smoke,  moving  each  way,  belonging 
to  steamers  that  were  out  of  sight. 
Gradually  one  of  these,  to  the  east, 
seemed  to  fish  its  dependent  vessel  out  • 
of  the  water,  and  then  grow  near  and 
large  with  alarming  rapidity. 

We  lay,  at  the  moment,  in  some  two 
fathoms  of  water  ;  but  the  surface  was 
so  calm  that  we  could  see  the  clean  sand 
of  the  bottom,  as  solid  and  firm  as  a 
bam  floor.  "  Look  here,"  said  Jim  sud- 
denly, "  salt  water  won't  hurt  lace — the 
stuff  will  be  as  safe  down  there,  and  safer, 
than  if  cached  on  shore.  We'll  save  it 
after  all !  " 

We  didn't  waste  time  in  discussion. 
Over  went  the  anchor,  so  that  we  lay 
broadside  to  the  approaching  steamer ; 
down  came  sail  as  planned,  and  over 
went  our  bales,  with  very  different 
spirit  on  our  part  from  that  with  which 
we  expected  to  accompany  the  ma- 
neuver. We  looked  over  with  satis- 
faction at  last,  the  sweat  starting  from 
every  pore  in  our  bodies,  and  saw  the 
bales  all  settled  snugly  in  the  circle 
below.  We  then  turned  to  up  anchor, 
in  order  at  least  to  drift,  if  not  to 
sail,  a  little  away  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  goods,  which 
seemed  to  us  now  so  terribly  visible 
in  the  water.  But  this  was  a  move,  at 
the  bow,  which  we  could  not  mask,  and 
the  clatter  of  our  attempt  seemed  to 
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travel  for  miles  in  the  stillness.  The 
throb  of  their  propeller  had  for  some 
time  come  clear  to  our  ears,  and  the 
vertical  stripes  of  the  revenue  flag  at 
their  stem  were  plainly  to  be  seen.  We 
concluded  we  would  excite  less  sus- 
picion by  remaining  as  we  were. 

We  took  a  final  look  over  all,  to  see 
that  no  tell-tale  scrap  was  lying  about, 
and  then  got  cigars  and  settled  our- 
selves to  take  the  rencontre  with  such 
solemnity  as  we  could. 

Up  came  the  tug,  with  a  brusque  order 
to  catch  a  line  from  their  bow.  We 
caught  the  line,  and  two  men  jumped 
down  to  our  deck,  one  of  whom,  all- 
important  in  Uncle  Sam's  blue  and 
brass,  said  :  **  I  have  orders,  gentlemen, 
to  search  this  yacht ;  do  you  want  to  see 
my  authority  ? " 

"No,  sir,"  said  Jim;  "your  flag  and 
uniform  are  enough.  Here  are  my 
locker  keys;  you'll  find  everything 
open." 

We  heard  them  examine  every  dish  in 
the  galley,  and  shake  out  the  bedding  in 
the  berths.  Finally  they  came  up  with 
a  valise  which  they  could  not  find  a  key 
to.  The  key  was  produced,  with  apolo- 
gies, and  disclosed  a  fragrant  lot  of 
soiled  linen.  Jim  then  ofl^ered  both 
men  a  cigar,  and  then  a  light,  which 
were  frankly  accepted. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  ofiicer, 
"  you  passed  east  at  about  four  o'clock 
this  morning,  didn't  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  since  ? " 

"  Catching  grampuses,"  said  Jim,  with 
a  smile.  "  You  find  us  all  right,  don't 
you  ?    We're  not  on  trial." 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  without  chang- 
ing a  muscle,  "  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
saying  where  you  got  this  cigar  ? 

"  Hoffman  House,  Broadway." 

We  shook  hands  all  round,  and  the 
men  were  just  stepping  up  on  to  the  bow 
of  the  tug,  when,  almost  in  front  of  them 
in  the  V-shaped  space  of  water  formed 
by  the  two  vessels  as  they  lay  attached 
by  the  bows,  up  bobbed  a  bale  from  the 
depths,  and  balanced  and  turned  for  a 
moment,  shining  wet  in  the  sunlight. 

The  men  visibly  started,  for  it  must 
have  looked  to  them,  on  the  instant,  like 
some  sea-monster. 

As  for  me,  my  legs  refused  further 
service.  They  weakened  under  me,  and 
I  caught  and  leaned  against  the  shrouds. 
In  our  hurry  to  get  the  bales  overboard 


we  must  have  loosened  the  weight  tied 
to  this  one,  and  here  was  the  result ! 

The  officer  now  looked  down  into  the 
water,  and  said,  smiling : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  see  I  didn't  examine 
your  sub-cellar.  We'll  have  to  go  to 
work  again." 

The  bale  was  hauled  by  boat-hooks  on 
board  the  tug  and  a  man  set  to  open  it. 
I  couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  all  my 
precious  lace  on  that  dirty  deck.  I 
went  below  and  looked  about  for  a 
knot-hole  to  crawl  through  or  a  knob  to 
knock  my  head  against.  And  all  for  that 
flannel-mouthed  cook ! 

I  sat  there  for  some  time,  my  head  in 
my  hands  on  the  table.  Presently  the 
incoherent  words  and  conversation  from 
above  seemed  to  strike  a  rather  unex- 
pected note.  I  went  up.  Jim  was  sit- 
ting on  our  rail,  calmly  smoking.  They 
had  opened  two  bales  on  their  deck,  the 
after  part  of  which  was  nearly  buried  in 
a  heap  of  the  most  unsavory  rags  you 
ever  saw.  Bale  after  bale  came  up,  and 
rags,  and  again  rags — nothing  but  rags 
— were  disclosed ! 

"  Lucky  we're  to  windward  o'  that," 
said  Stem,  with  a  sort  of  blank  smile. 
"  Here,  take  a  cigar  ;  some  of  those 
microbes  might  know  how  to  fly  against 
the  breeze." 

They  finally  examined  the  sandy  bot- 
tom of  the  bay  for  a  hundred  yards 
about,  from  their  small  boat. 

"  Well,  gents,"  said  the  officer,  at  last, 
as  he  was  pulled  up  to  our  side,  "  is  this 
what  you  call  grampuses } " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  meant,"  said  Jim  ; 
"but  they  might  have  the  cholera.  I 
advise  you  not  to  waller  in  them." 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  ain't  you  going  to  explain  this  thing  ? " 

"  What  the  devil  should  I  explain  my 
private  business  to  you  for?"   replied 

iim,  still  with  his  good-natured  smile  to 
elie  the  tenor  of  his  words.  "  It's  you 
that'll  have  to  explain  later  on.  Sup- 
pose, now,  I'm  coming  rags  in  the  sea 
for  sauerkraut.  The  country's  free,  ain't 
it?  At  least,  I  thought  it  was.  And 
your  boss,  whoever  sent  you,  will  have 
to  get  all  that  stock  back  here  in  pickle 
for  me,  and  you  can  lay  to  that !  " 

"  Well,  you  beat  me  !  "  said  the  man, 
and  the  set  lines  of  his  face  suddenly 
relaxed  into  a  broad  guffaw.  "  By  God  ! 
they've  got  five  vessels  out,  and  the 
whole  coast  layin*  for  that  pile  o'  rags  ! " 

"  Well,  you  have  the  honor  of  making 
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the  capture.  Congratulate  you.  Here, 
take  another  cigar  before  you  go.*' 

The  man  took  it  and  bade  us  adieu, 
and  the  tug  steamed  off. 

Jim  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at 
him. 

"Who  fluked?"  said  he,  at  last. 
"Did  you  see  the  stuff  stowed  on  the 
schooner  V* 

"  Did  I  ?"  said  I.  "  Rogers  and  I  our- 
selves put  planks  around  those  eight 
bales  on  purpose  not  to  get  *em  mixed 
up  with  the  others.  I'd  stake  my  life 
they're  the  same  we  packed  the  lace  in. 
It's  turned  to  rags,  or  else  I'm  crazy  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  "  we'd  better  take 
the  first  train  we  can  get  for  New  York, 
and  notify  Rogers,  if  possible,  before  he 
gets  to  dock  !" 

We  slowly  made  the  Shelter  Island 
anchorage  where,  leaving  the  yacht  in 
charge  of  the  men,  we  crosseci  to  Sag 
Harbor  and  took  the  evening  train  for 
New  York.  There  was  no  chance  of  the 
schooner's  getting  around  before  morn- 
ing, so  I  went  to  a  hotel  and  Jim  went 
home. 

Next  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  I 
was  aroused  by  a  servant  who  presented 
Mr.  J.  M.  Stem's  card  (Jim's  father).  I 
racked  my  brains,  as  I  hastily  dressed, 
to  think  what  could  bring  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  me  at  that  hour — or,  indeed, 
any  hour.     His    carriage  was   waiting 


outside,  which,  when  I  came  down,  he 
lead  me  to,  warmly  shaking  my  hand 
and  smiling  in  a  most  unusual  way.  I 
asked  if  he  had  heard  any  news.  But  I 
could  get  nothing  out  of  him  till  we 
reached  their  store.  He  lead  the  way 
in,  and  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
were  my  eight  bales  !  Each  in  a  pack- 
ing case,  duly  marked  and  docketed  and 
bearing  the  Custom  House  stamps  ! 

"Now,  come  in  here,  son,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  leading  the  way  to  his 
private  office.  "  I  got  so  worried  along 
m*  July  over  your  crazy  scheme,  that 
when  Jim  told  me  your  packing  was  to 
be  done  by  Peters  in  London,  I  couldn't 
stand  the  temptation.  I  cabled  him  to 
substitute  rag  bales  for  the  others,  and 
to  send  these  duly  invoiced  per  steamer 
as  usual.  They've  been  here  a  fortnight, 
waiting  for  you.  You  see,  I  argued 
you'd  have  your  fun  all  the  same  any- 
way ;  and  if  you  should  slip  up  any- 
where, why  then  I'd  be  the  saving  of 
you  and  of  myself  too  ;  for  Jim  can  sajr 
what  he  will,  he  is  too  much  in  the  busi- 
ness here  for  us  not  to  suffer.  As  it  has 
turned  out,  you'll  forgive  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Forgive  you,  sir !  As  it  has  turned 
out,  will  you  forgive  us  ?  I'll  tell  you^ 
— ^honor  me  at  dinner  to-night,  at  the 
Free  Trade  Club.  I'll  have  Jim  there 
and  our  Captain  Rogers,  and  Jim  and  I 
will  eat  crow  for  your  entertainment." 


A    BLUEGRASS    CYCLING    TOUR. 


BY    J.  B.  CARRINGTON. 


FOUND  Philip 
and  his  Perry- 
villian  friend 
that  evening  up 
in  the  house  be- 
>  yond  the  court- 
*'i  house,  where  a 
f>  romping,  jolly 
country  party  was 
in  progress.  The 
'  lads  and  lasses 
were  paired  off, 
and  while  a  fiddler 
!«  played,  the  extra  '  man 
executed  a  series  of  in- 
tricate steps  before  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  meanwhile  singing : 


'  Shumtummyloo,  shumtummyloo, 
Steal  my  partner,  and  111  steal  too.' 


Thereupon  the  partner  of  his  choice 
paired  off  with  him,  leaving  her  former 
mate  forlorn.  As  this  unfortunate  wan- 
dered off  the  whole  assembly  joined  in 
a  verse  of  the  song,  of  which  the  above 
was  the  chorus. 

As  the  dance  warmed  up  sometimes 
two  lads  would  claim  one  lass,  each 
striving  to  execute  the  most  difficult 
steps,  in  order  to  fascinate  her,  singing 
all  the  while  in  inimitable  fashion : 
"Shumtummyloo,  shumtummyloo, 
Steal  my  partner,  and  111  steal  too." 

Sometimes  she  would  dart  past  an 
awkward  swain  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 
which  was,  of  course,  a  signal  for  general 
laughter. 

As  I  looked  through  the  window  who 
should  I  see  but  Philip,  knickerbockers 
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and  all,  dancing  around  in  front  of  rosy- 
cheeked  Kathleen  O'Brien,  the  toll-gate 
keeper's  daughter.  His  double  steps 
were  astonishing. 

I  went  back  to  the  tavern  puzzling 
over  the  word  "  shumtummyloo."  I 
could  not  trace  its  root  back  into  the 
Latin,  the  Greek  or  Saxon.  At  the 
time  there  was  a  gentleman  with  me, 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  East- 
em  magazines,  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  go  over  the  battlefield.  We  had  quite 
a  lively  philological  discussion  over  that 
word  "  shumtummyloo,"  and  though 
we  discussed  a  number  of  things  we  al- 
ways came  back  to  that  puzzling  word. 
At  last  Philip,  who  had  come  back  in 
the  meantime,  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  upstairs  : 

"  What  are  you  discussing  so  excitedly 
down  there  ? "  he  asked. 

"  It's  shumtummyloo,"  I  answered. 
"  He  says  it  is  from  the  Latin,  but  I 
think  it  is  German." 

"  Nonsense,"  he  answered,  "  I   asked 


hills,  the  elevation  commanding  mag- 
nificent sweeps  of  landscape,  hill  on  hill 
in  serried  mass,  rolling  up  to  the  ho- 
rizon. Though  lacking  the  soft  lines  of 
Bluegrass  scenery,  it  is  yet  a  country 
whose  very  ruggedness  gives  it  a 
strength  and  picturesqueness  of  its  own. 

As  we  descended  gradually  along  a 
wild  water- course  the  narrow  roadway 
was  hemmed  in  with  spruce  and  cedar  . 
trees.  Down  we  came  from  the  light 
on  the  hill-tops  through  this  little  ravine 
where  the  shadows  of  evening  lay. 
Then  we  burst  suddenly  into  the  light 
of  a  broad  valley,  through  which  a 
beautiful  river  flowed  in  graceful  curves. 
We  were  in  the  valley  of  Beech  Fork, 
of  the  famous  old  Salt  River. 

It  was  a  place  sheltered  and  secure, 
landlocked  with  stately  hills  that  served 
as  a  suitable  frame  to  the  scene  of 
homely  living  and  honest  toil  daily  en- 
acted on  the  plain  below.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful  valley,  where  the 
old  covered  bridge  binds  the  banks  of 
the  river  together,  stands 
the  peaceful  little  hamlet 
,,  of   Fredericks- 

burg. 


\jk  1  he  road. 


Kathleen  O'Brien  and  she  said  it  was 
*  Come  to  me,  Lou.' " 

XII. 

We  were  awheel  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  rode  on  through  a  rough, 
broken  country  to  dinner  at  Springfield. 
The  road  was  wild  and  rocky,  seemingly 
remote  from  the  haunts  of  men.  We 
had  left  the  Bluegrass  and  the  land  here 
was  poor,  the  people  poorer  still. 

From  Springfield  we  rode  up  on  the 


We  wound  up 
to  the    opposite 
^.v^~-  hillcrest,     paus- 

ing to  look  back 
where  the  sun's  slant- 
ing beams  came  over 
the  distant  hills,  touching 
the  stream  with  purple  and 
^old,  flashing  on  village  windows,  gild- 
ing the  cross  of  the  country  church 
as  burnished  brass,  and  filling  the 
whole  valley  with  a  flood  of  light  that 
the  clouds  in  the  east  caught  up  and 
reflected.  From  our  point  of  vantage 
we  could  see  where  the  innumerable 
smaller  streams  came  down  from  the 
uplands,  like  threads  and  bands  of 
silver.  The  eye  loved  to  linger  over  the 
scene  and  follow  the  windmgs  of  the 
streams  till  their  waters  met  and  mingled^ 
in  the  broader  current,s^Jlj^^^^g[e 
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The  sun  went  below  the  horizon,  leav- 
ing its  splendor  in  the  sky  and  an  after- 
glow on  the  hill-tops,  but  the  deeper 
purple  of 'evening  shadows  lay  over  the 
valley,  warning  us  to  linger  no  longer. 

We  were  off,  Philip  lagging  behind 
as  if  loth  to  leave  that  beautiful  scene, 
while  I  was  setting  the  pace,  which  was 
quite  unusual. 

The  cool  air  of  evening  and  the  scent 
of  the  woodland  came  to  me  fresh  as  to 
swallows  awing,  as  I  glided  along  over 
the  smooth  road,  swinging  in  time  to  an 
old  college  ditty  which  came  droning  up 
from  the  past  and  rang  through  my 
mind  persistently.  In  front  of  me,  down 
a  gentle  slope,  an  ancient  top  buggy  and 
easy-going  horse  were  jogging  peace- 
fully along. 

The  old  country  doctor,  I  thought, 
going  home  after  a  long  day's  ridmg. 
Certainly  that  old  pacer  will  not  have 
life  enough  in  him  to  shy  at  a  bicycle. 

As  I  rode  down  the  path  on  their 
right  I  glanced  in  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  old  doctor's  honest  face,  and  much 
to  my  amusement  and  surprise  saw  in- 
stead Phyllis,  Amyrillis  and  every  rus- 
tic divinity  incarnate  in  one  little  maid. 

It  may  have  been,  as  Philip  says,  that 
in  looking  around  I  swerved  too  close 
to  that  ancient  Bucephalus,  for,  much  to 
my  astonishment,  he  reared  up  and 
pawed  the  air  wildly.  What  would 
have  happened  next  there  is  no  know- 
ing, for,  as  a  rustic  authority  once  aver- 
red, "When  a  old  horse  acts  a  fool 
there  ain't  no  tellin'  what  he'll  do." 
But  fortunately  just  here  Philip  dashed 
up  on  the  other  side,  and  seizing  the 
rein  soon  brought  that  ancient  Buceph- 
alus to  terms. 

The  color  came  back  to  the  cheeks  of 
the  modest  little  maid,  as  she  thanked 
Philip  for  coming  to  her  rescue.  I,  of 
course,  asked  her  pardon  for  giving  her 
such  a  fright.  She  granted  it  freely, 
even  defending  me  when  Philip  un- 
dertook to  read  a  lecture  about  riding 
up  unawares  on  horses.  Then,  just  as 
she  started  to  drive  off,  we  discovered 
that  the  wild  and  unusual  gesticulations 
of  that  slow-going  old  pacer  had  broken 
the  harness  in  several  places.  Neither 
Philip  nor  I  had  string  with  which  to 
patch  it  up,  so  here  was  a  predicament. 
She  was  the  preacher's  daughter,  my 
little  maid  said,  and  her  home  was  two 
miles  off.  As  night  was  coming  on  rap- 
idly we  must  act  at  once. 


**  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do," 
Philip  said ;  "  we'll  tie  the  old  pacer  on 
behind ;  you  bring  the  bicycles  and 
I'll  pull  her  home." 

The  little  maid  demurred,  but  Philip 
would  have  his  way.  So  we  made  a 
queer  cavalcade.  In  front  was  the  ath- 
letic young  Philip  pulling  the  sweet 
little  maid  in  that  ancient  top  buggy. 
The  crafty  old  pacer  was  hitched  on 
behind,  well  satisfied  to  change  places 
with  Philip.  Further  back  in  the  rear, 
rolling  the  bicycles,  was  my  own  bach- 
elor self. 

So  we  journeyed  along  on  level 
ground  past  the  country  church  that 
the  ivy  trailed  over,  through  the  open 
gate  and  up  to  the  little  house  next 
door.  There  was  the  rare  fragrance  of 
home  in  the  honeysuckle  over  the  lat- 
tice porch  where  the  chickens  wandered 
in  a  free  and  easy  fashion  and  old 
Towser  lay  full  length,  asleep.  At  the 
window  her  mother  was  seated,  using 
the  last  of  the  daylight  to  make  some 
of  the  little  maid's  old  dresses  as  good 
as  new.  She  looked  up  in  surprise  at 
the  queer  procession  winding  up  the 
front  way.  John,  like  the  sturdy  lad 
he  was,  came  racing  up  from  the  bam 
with  many  a  "whoop-halloo,  to  know 
what  it  all  meant.  Then  the  minister 
himself  came  out  from  his  little  study 
and  made  us  welcome,  thanking  us  over 
and  over  again  for  helping  his  little 
maid  home.  Philip  and  the  minister 
dragged  the  buggy  down  to  the  barn, 
while  John,  mounted  in  state,  followed 
after,  administering  divers  and  sundry 
kicks  and  scoldings  to  the  worthy  old 
pacer. 

The  little  guest  chamber  up  stairs 
was  put  at  our  disposal.  The  furniture 
was  plain  and  simple ;  the  covering  of 
the  floor  a  rag  carpet ;  but  my  little 
maid  had  put  some  old-fashioned  roses 
on  the  mantel,  and  the  mottoes  she  had 
worked  hung  on  the  wall. 

The  little  maid  was  the  center  of  the 
home  ;  she  could  help  her  mother  in 
the  sewing  and  housekeeping  ;  she  had 
learned  of  the  old  family  servants  to 
make  all  manner  of  dainty  dishes  ;  she 
knew  where  her  father's  books  and 
spectacles  were  to  be  found  ;  she  could 
be  companion  to  John  and  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  rough  games  in  spite  of 
her  natural  gentleness.  But  to  see  her 
at  her  best  was  at  the  butter-making 
down  at  the  old  sgn^^-^OHS^^^\^. 
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wondrous  shapes  she  molded  it  in,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  over  two  of  the  softest 
white  arms.  She  was,  indeed,  "the 
Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream." 

The  next  morning  brought  skies  over- 
cast and  a  pattering  rain,  which  made 
the  roads  unridable,  and  as  it  was  the 
day  before  Sunday  we  must  of  course 
stay  and  go  to  church. 

With  these  simple,  kindly  people, 
hospitality  was  a  privilege,  and  entered 
on  with  real  pleasure  and  zest,  howbeit 
the  extra  outlay  of  provisions  meant 
plain  fare  for  themselves  during  the 
next  week  or  two.  Six  hundred  a  year 
needs  much  stretching  to  make  ends 
meet  from  Christmas  to  Christmas, 
Poverty's  greatest  bitteriicbs 
lies  often  in  the  feeling  of 
failure  that  attends  it;  but 
poverty  like  theirs, 
that  came  because 
the  making  of 
money     had     been 

Eut  aside  for  a 
igher    duty,    was 
robbed    of    all    its 
bitterness,   and 
was    borne    with    i 
the  utmost  good    l 
humor.   Themin-    ^ 
ister  himself  was 
a  man  of  simple 
goodness,  kind 
and    gentle,    but 
manly,  living  his 
religion  far  better 
than  he  preached       -"^ 
it,  ready  to  romp 
with  the  children,  menr] 
the  broken  fence,  or  give 
of  his  scant  means  and 
ample  sympathy  to  some  neighbor  in 
distress. 

Out  of  the  vine-curtained  windows 
of  the  little  church  one  could  see  the 
white  headstones  of  the  graves  in  the 
churchyard.  With  these  people  church 
was  a  sacred  place ;  going  there  meant 
being  near  the  absent  ones.  Amidst 
those  mute  witnesses  of  man's  mortality 
their  minds  were  better  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  good  minister's  simple  words 
about  right  living. 

The  men  all  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  as 
is  the  custom  still  in  many  country  con- 
gregations. The  minister's  wife  was 
no  mean  organist,  and  my  little  maid 
sang  in  the  choir.     Her  voice  was  un- 


trained, but  as  sweet  and  clear  as  the 
little  brown  thrush's  out  in  the  hedge. 

After  his  Sunday-school  lesson  and 
his  Bible  verses  were  learned  that  af  ter- 
noon,John  joined  himself  to  Philip,  who 
made  him  a  whistle  out  of  the  elder- 
bush  and  told  him  tales  of  giants  and 
fairies,  of  wars  and  fighting,  that  pleased 
his  boyish  soul.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  a  touch  of  old  romance  slipped  in 
slyly,  and  then  my  little  maid  would 
listen,  too,  very  intently. 

On  Monday  morning  early  the  par- 
sonage turned  out  to  see  us  off.  There 
was  a  great  leave  taking,  and  I  remember 
yet  how  the  little  maid  sighed  when 
Philip  bade  her  good-bye. 

xni. 

We  rode  away  from 
the  parsonage  early 
that  Monday  morning, 
and  over  the  hills  of 
Nelson  County,  on  to 
old  Bardstown. 
There  is  no  es- 
pecial reason,that 
wecouldsee,  why 
this  pleasant  old 
place  should 
have  been  deeded 
to  the  poets.  It 
is  with  places 
as  with  men; 
they  often  have 
an  individuality 
quite  their  own  ; 
and  Bardstown 
a. ways  puts  me  in 
mind  of  an  old  coun- 
try gentleman,some- 
what  past  the  prime 
of  life,  whose  living  being  assured  and 
youthful  ambitions  forgotten,  is  quite 
content  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  smoke, 
going  on  through  life  at  the  easy, 
comfortable  pace  with  which  old  sor- 
rel jogs  him  to  town  on  court  days 
and  fair  days.  When  I  first  saw  the 
fine  new  court-house  that  has  replaced 
the  historic  old  building  which  served 
that  purpose  so  long,  it  brought  up  a 
vision  of  that  same,  dear  old  gentleman 
riding  into  town  with  a  fine,  new  silk 
tile  in  the  place  of  the  old  slouch  hat. 

We  lingered  about  Bardstown  that 
day  and  the  haunts  of  old  Ben  Hardin, 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  Kentucky 
has  ever  produced  —  a  man  whose 
speeches    were    invectives,    sometimes    > 
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severe,  even  savage,  but  always  to  the 
point.  He  was  characterized  by  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  with  whom  he 
served  in  Congress,  as  "  The  Kitchen 
Knife,"  because,  it  is  said,  of  his  blunt- 
ness  and  promptness  of  action. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the 
La  Trappe  monastery,  where  the 
strange,  silent  brotherhood  pass  their 
loveless  lives. 

The  night  was  falling  as  we  left  the 
place.  Not  far  off,  where  the  road  was 
rough,  we  had  to  dismount,  and  turned 
instinctively  to  look  back.  The  dark 
shadows  were  closing  around  the  old 
gray  buildings  with  a  visible  gloom. 

"^Vhat  strange  and  diverse  concep- 
tions men  have  of  religion,  Philip,"  I 
said ;  "  compare  these  silent,  ascetic 
men  with  my  little  maid." 

We  rode  away  from  Bardstown  and 
on  over  the  hills  of  Nelson — the  rugged 
old  hills,  with  their  deep  ravines  and 
rock-embedded  creeks — a  wild  country, 
at  times  almost  mountainous.  The 
staple  product  of  Nelson,  distilled  from 
the  juice  of  the  com  and  mingled  with 
the  dew  of  the  morning,  has  carried  her 
name  to  foreign  lands ;  a  fame  that 
Kentucky  has  shared  with  her  daughter. 


"  Did  you  notice,"  said  Philip,  "  that 
we  have  been  riding  for  half  a  mile 
along  this  old  gentleman's  mint  bed  ? " 

The  road  was  a  beautiful  one,  in  spite 
of  hills,  and  so  we  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
of  fried  chicken  no  farther  along  than 
the  straggling  village  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 

Then  came  the  final  turn  that  led  to 
the  end  of  our  trip.  The  road  was 
rough  and  covered  with  rock,  and  the 
midsummer  sun  burning  hot. 

Philip  was  in  front  and  pedaling 
steadily  on  up  hill  and  down  dale,  until 
at  last  we  rode  up  on  an  eminence 
which  brought  the  city  spires  and  its 
dim  cloud  of  smoke  to  view. 

Down  the  slope  was  a  little  Dutch 
tavern,  surrounded  with  a  dense  growth 
of  apple  trees,  whose  boughs  interlaced 
and  made  green  alleys  of  cool  shade — a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  heat  and  the 
glare  of  the  highway. 

We  went  in  and  sat  down  at  one  of 
the  little  tables.  Gretchen  came  smil- 
ing up  with  a  "  Was  wiinschen  die  Her- 
ren  t "  In  deference  to  Philip's  strictly 
American  education,  I  waived  the  guk- 
guk,  but  the  lemonade  was  refreshing. 

"  So  this  is  the  end  of  our  trip,"  I 
said.     "Let's   drink    to    the    health   of 
our   friends   the     Marquis    dc    La    Fa- 
yette Jones,  honest  John  Meloney,  the 
dear  old  lady  at  Preston  Manor, 
and  your  study  in  bronze  and 
gold/' 

**And     the    little     maid," 
Philip  added. 
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f  T  was  early  in  the  season 
when  we  started  on  our 
long  hunt,  "ere  the 
breath  of  the 
autumn  had 
withered  the 
wealth  of  the 
woodland  and  silenc- 
ed the  songs  of  the 
birds,"  but  the  prai- 
ries were  bleak  and 
drear.  In  their  roll- 
ing vastness  with  the 
waving  grass  upon 
them,  they  looked 
like  a  great  gray 
ocean.  The  very  des- 
olation of  the  landscape  made  it  pictur- 
esque. We  had  passed  the  great  wheat 
belt,  for  one  must  be  on  the  verge  of 
civilization  to  find  the  pin-tailed  grouse 
in  abundance.  At  last  we  reached  a  little 
station  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie.  We 
hurriedly  disembarked  and  went  forward 
to  get  our  dogs  and  light  baggage.  The 
heavier  part  of  the  outfit  had  been  sent 
on  aheaa.  We  were  all  experienced  and 
were  well  equipped.  One  large  tent 
with  a  great  awning  in  front,  a  dining 
tent,  a  cook  tent  and  two  smaller  ones 
for  the  men,  two  good  hunting  wagons 
and  old  William,  our  negro  cook,  past 
master  in  the  art  of  roasting  duck,  goose 
or  crane. 

Drivers  and  teams  were  waiting  for 
us,  and  after  loading  the  wagons,  our 
cavalcade  started  over  the  plains  to  fix 
camp  on  the  edge  of  a  salt  lake  twenty 
miles  distant,  where  there  were  few 
farmers  and  plenty  of  birds. 

There  were  the  Judge,  and  the  Vice- 
president  of  the  big  factory  at  home, 
the  Architect,  the  Doctor,  the  Attorney 
and  I.  Two  could  only  stay  ten  days, 
but  the  rest  of  us  were  booked  for  six 
weeks  at  least.  We  had  plenty  of  dog 
help.  The  Doctor  had  a  dog  which  was 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  a  black  and  white 
setter  of  royal  blood,  built  like  the  defi- 
nition of  a  line,  having  length  but  no 
breadth  nor  thickness.  To  aid  him  were 
my  old  dog  Don  and  five  glorious 
pointers,  with  silken  coats  and  lithe 
limbs,  with  fire  and  speed,  which  are 
never  found  except  in  the  great  pointers 
bred  in  the  purple  and  broken  on  the 


plains.  We  reached  the  ^te  of  our 
camp  too  late  to  pitch  tents  that  night, 
so  four  of  us  slept  in  the  grain  bin  of 
one  of  the  farmers,  while  the  Judge  and 
the  Doctor  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
Navajos  and  bivouacked  in  a  deserted 
dug-out,  which  we  afterwards  used  as  a 
kennel  for  the  dogs.  The  Doctor  was 
restless,  but  the  howling  lullaby  of  the 
wolves  soon  put  him  to  sleep.  The 
Judge  slept  peacefully  and  dreamed  of 
packed  juries  and  double  shots,  while 
we  listened  to  the  kicking  and  squealing 
of  the  broncos  in  the  stable  and  longed 
for    daylight.       In     the     morning    we 

E itched  our  tents  on  a  beautiful  knoll, 
fty  yards  from  the  scrub  timber  which 
skirted  the  lake.  The  Architect  put  his 
fertile  brain  to  work  and  devised  many 
little  conveniences,  which  the  Judge  was 
inclined  to  condemn  as  being  too  much 
like  home.  The  Doctor  came  to  the 
rescue  by  prescribing  for  the  whole 
party  a  bath  in  the  lake,  while  William 
was  preparing  the  first  camp  dinner. 
The  bath  became  a  daily  treat.  Reader, 
did  you  ever  bathe  in  the  sea  when  there 
was  little  surf,  when  the  blue  waters 
part  about  you  as  you  sink  within  their 
cool  depths,  and  wavelets  touch  you 
caressingly  and  laughingly  pass  on  to 
kiss  the  sandy  beach?  Did  you  ever 
come  out  of  the  salt  water  feeling  like  a 
young  giant  longing  for  something  to 
expend  his  surplus  energy  upon?  If 
not,  you  have  something  to  live  for.  This 
is  what  we  enjoyed  every  day  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  coast,  after  the  morn- 
ing's sport. 

There  is  no  game  bird  in  America 
equal  to  the  pin-tailed  grouse.  His  hab- 
its are  much  like  those  of  his  brother, 
the  pinnated  grouse,  or  prairie  chicken, 
but  he  is  not  so  fond  of  civilization  and 
is  a  much  gamier,  braver  bird.  We 
found  the  pin-tails  more  frequently  on 
the  sides  of  hills,  about  the  coolies  in 
the  rolling  prairie,  than  in  the  stub- 
bles. They  lie  well  to  dogs,  give  a 
strong  scent,  are  vigorous  flyers,  and 
can  carry  away  a  great  deal  of  shot.  The 
pursuit  of  them  is  the  most  charming 
sport  imaginable.  When  feeding,  they 
group  themselves  picturesquely  upon 
the  shocks  of  wheat,  or  run  in  the 
prairie  in  front  of  the  dogs  with  heads^ 
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up.  In  size  they  do  not  differ  much 
from  the  prairie  chicken,  but  are  rounder 
and  of  lighter  plumage,  nearly  white  on 
the  breast,  and  feathered  on  the  legs 
down  to  the  toes,  which  are  broad  with  a 
sort  of  scalloped  trimming  on  both  sides, 
which  give  Mr.  Grouse  a  \^ry  good  pair 
of  snow-shoes.  The  birds  take  to  the 
timber  in  large  packs  in  winter,  and 
have  a  very  good  time  in  picking  out 
their  mates  for  the  next  spring  and 
eating  the  buds  and  berries  from  the 
bushes.  The  packs  begin  to  form  in 
October.  Until  that  time  pin-tails  are 
found  in  covies  of  from  ten  to  twenty. 
Prairie  chickens  are  frequently  found 
in  the  same  covies.  A  pack  sometimes 
contains  two   or  three  hundred  birds. 

After  packing  they  will  not  lie  to  a 
dog,  and  are  very  wary  and 
hard  to  approach.  Then  the 
sportsman  turns  his  attention 
to  geese,  duck,  and  sand-hill 
crane,  all  of  which  afford  ex- 
cellent shooting. 

Never  before  in  many 
years*  experience  had  we 
such  sport  as  marked  this 
outing.  Our  guns  were  the 
best  of  weapons  and  our  dogs 
exceptionally  good.  Shot,  a 
giant  liver-and- white  pointer, 
is  a  king  of  the  canine  fam- 
ily, stanch  as  a  stone  wall 
and  untiring  as  a  locomotive. 
Beautiful  black  -  and  -  white 
Nell,  like  other  females,  ever 
insisted  on  having  her  own 
way,  but  as  hers  were  very 
good  ways,  especially  in 
hunting,  none  of  us  objected. 
Dick  was  a  beautiful  fellow, 
almost  white  and  full  of  fire  and  vim. 

The  Judge  and  the  Attorney  made  the 
best  score,  bagging  forty-nine  birds  in 
two  hours  over  vShot  and  Nell. 

The  Judge  and  the  Architect  are 
beautiful  shots  and  good  hunters,  who, 
when  you  hunt  with  them,  let  you  claim 
all  the  doubtful  shots  and  wipe  your 
eye  until  it  tingles.  The  rest  of  us  are 
not  bad  at  shooting,  and  many  were  the 
plump  birds  which  fell  to  our  guns. 
The  Architect  killed  a  grouse  which 
dropped  straight  down  just  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  paces  from  where  he  stood. 
He  is  willing  to  stand  on  that  as  being 
the  longest  shot-gun  shot  on  record. 
The  Vice-president  has  a  little  weakness 
for  a  rifle  and  used  to  amuse  himself 


killing  hawks  on  the  wing  with  his  Win- 
chester. Unfortunately  he  did  not  have 
it  with  him  when  he  filled  a  big  badger 
full  of  No.  5  shot  and  did  not  succeed 
in  killing  it  until  it  had  chased  him  al- 
most to  the  wagon.  Luckily  for  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  our  country 
the  badger  does  not  have  the  speed  of  a 
jack  rabbit.  The  Doctor's  experience 
with  a  jack  rabbit  was  one  of  the  most 
amusing  of  the  hunt.  He  alone  of  all 
the  party  had  never  been  on  the  prairies 
before,  so  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ec- 
centricities of  this  kangaroo  of  the 
plains.  One  day  he  wounded  a  big 
jack,  and  as  he  went  to  pick 
/  /  ^  ^  it  lip,  it  arose  upon  its  hind 
'^'^'^-  \^^s  %vi]d]y  beating  the  air 
*^"-^  VA  with  its  fore  paws,  much  to 
the  surprise  and  terror  of 
the  Doctor,  who  sprang 
back  alarmed  and  de- 
clared that  it  was 
charg^ing  upon  him  and 
snapping  its  jaws  in 
a  most  savage  man- 
ner. He  even  now 
pronounces  a  jack 
rabbit  one  of  the 
most  ferocious 
inhabitants  o  f 
__^  the  plains,  and 
'^^  is  willing  to 
-  pit  a  good 
specimen 
against  a 
grizzly  or  a 
gorilla. 

Three  of  us 
started  from 
camp  early 
one  misty 
morning,  just  as  the  fog  was  lifting. 
The  balmy  air  and  the  soft  breeze 
just  waving  the  grass,  made  it  a  per- 
fect hunting  morning.  We  had  Shot 
and  Nell  and  Dick,  the  three  best  dogs, 
so  away  we  went  right  merrily  to  some 
stubble  fields  five  miles  away,  so  that 
we  could  work  homeward  up  the  wind. 
When  we  reached  the  ground  we  put  out 
Shot  and  Nell  and  let  the  team  slowly 
walk  along  the  edge  of  a  great  stubble  at 
least  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  The  dogs 
were  full  of  speed  and  ambition.  We 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  when 
Shot  showed  game  for  a  moment  and 
then  settled  to  a  point,  standing  rigid  as 
iron.     Nell  backed  him  fifty  yards  away 

and  crouched  in  quivering  expectancy.  > 
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We  were  out  in  an  instant  and  had  our 
shells  in.  (We  never  carry  loaded  guns 
in  the  wagon.)  There  was  a  large 
covey,  heads  up,  in  the  stubble  in  front 
of  the  dogs.  We  walked  cautiously  on, 
and  as  the  birds  rose  at  about  thirty 
yards  both  dogs  dropped  and  the  fusi- 
lade  began.  The  Judge,  as  usual,  got 
two  and  the  Doctor  duplicated  the  per- 
formance. I  missed  with  the  first  bar- 
rel, but  killed  with  the  second  at  long 
range.  Just  as  the  dogs  were  sent  on, 
a  laggard  sprang  from  under  my  feet.  I 
was  so  surprised  that  I  missed,  and  the 
bird  quartered  past  the  Judge  who  had 
only  cut  a  bunch  of  feathers  from 
it.  The  Doctor  dropped  it  in  fine 
style  and  smiled  triumphantly  at  both 
of  us. 

We  had  six  birds  down  and  more 
live  ones  in  the  grass.  As  Shot  was  re- 
trieving a  winged  bird,  which  he  held 
carefully,  he  suddenly  struck  the  scent 
of  a  new  one,  and  pointed  without  drop- 
ping the  bird  he  held.  The  Judge  killed 
that,  and  two  others  rose  out  of  range. 
There  were  no  more  laggards,  so  gather- 
ing the  dead,  we  jumped  into  the 
wagon  and  started  after  the  rest  of  the 
covey  which  our  driver  had  marked 
down  over  a  knoll  in  the  prairie  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We  soon  reach- 
ed the  vicinity  of  the  birds,  which  we 
knew  would  be  scattered.  It  was  Dick's 
turn  now  and  he  was  all  eagerness.  He 
had  scarcely  left  the  wagon  before  he 
was  stretched  full  length  in  the  grass. 
He  had  come  upon  the  game  unexpect- 
edly and  feared  to  flush. 

Now  the  real  fun  began.  Whirr ! — 
whirr  ! — bang  ! — bang  !  The  air  was 
full  of  birds,  flying  and  falling.  All  of 
the  dogs  were  busy,  and  although  beau- 
tifully trained  it  was  hard  to  control 
them.  At  times  they  were  all  retriev- 
ing at  once.  Often  two  pointed  single 
birds  while  the  other  brought  in  a 
dead  one.     For  half  an  hour  our  guns 


were  hot.  It  was  the  largest  covey  I 
ever  saw.  Of  course  we  missed  many 
shots,  but  three  good  guns  can  do  great 
execution. 

After  that  we  went  up  the  stubble  a 
mile  further  before  we  found  new  game. 
Then,  three  hundred  yards  ahead,  we 
saw  half  a  dozen  shocks  covered  with 
grouse.  We  called  in  the  dogs,  rode  as 
near  as  we  dared,  and  then  walked  the 
birds  up.  They  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
leave  their  breakfast,  but  stood  looking 
at  us,  raising  their  crests  and  spreading 
their  pretty  tails,  as  though  angry  at 
being  disturbed.  Then  up  and  away  with 
a  rush  of  wings,  while  six  loads  of  shot 
whizzed  after  them.  We  marked  them 
down  and  had  fine  shooting  among  the 
scattered  birds.  That  morning  we 
found  nine  covies  and  bagged  sixty-eight 
birds,  reaching  camp  before  eleven 
o'clock. 

No  wasteful  slaughter  was  allowed. 
What  game  we  did  not  need  for  our 
table  we  gave  to  the  farmers  and  their 
men,  many  of  whom  depended  upon  the 
land  for  their  support  and  scarcely  ever 
tasted  meat.  Most  of  the  settlers  were 
very  poor. 

Early  one  morning  the  Vice-president 
distinguished  himself.  He  looked  out 
of  the  tent  and  saw  eight  antelope-  trot- 
ting toward  camp,  apparently  insensible 
of  danger.  All  animals  are  fond  of  the 
alkaline  water,  and  they  were  going  to 
the  lake  to  drink.  In  a  moment  he  had 
his  rifle,  and  as  they  passed  he  brought 
down  a  gallant  little  buck  and  sent  five 
or  six  wild  shots  after  the  others  as  they 
scurried  away. 

We  shot  geese  and  ducks  until  we 
were  tired,  and  even  the  subtle  sand- 
hill crane  did  not  escape.  We  had  a 
royal  good  time.  Now  we  are  home 
again,  burning  the  **  summer  drift- 
wood" in  "our  winter  fires,"  thankful 
that  we  escaped  the  roaring  badger  and 
the  fatal  bite  of  the  jack  rabbit. 
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JULY  thirtieth,  1844,  was  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  American  yachting, 
a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the 
sport.  Yachtsmen  regard  it  with  some- 
thing akin  to  the  reverential  pride  with 
which  the  glorious  fourth  of  the  same 
month  is  looked  upon  by  patriotic  citi- 
zens. The  day  in  question  marked  the 
organization  of  the  greatest  of  aquatic 
pastimes  on  a  foundation  that  is  bound 
to  endure.  It  was  then  that  nine  New 
York  yachtsmen  met  and  decided  to 
band  themselves  together  into  a  club 
for  the  better  enjoyment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sport,  and  from  that  date  is 
reckoned  all  that  is  interesting  in  the 
records  of  the  racing  and  cruising  of  our 
famous  pleasure  craft. 

From  the  earliest  period  in  our  his- 
tory we  have  been  a  maritime  people, 
distinguished  for  our  love  of  adventure 
by  sea.  For  many  years  the  American 
clipper  was  queen  of  the  ocean — a  mag- 
nificent vessel,  built,  owned  and  navi- 
gated by  Americans,  the  admiration 
of  sailors  the  wide  world  over.  Long 
before  1844  yachting  was  enjoyed  as  a 
recreation.  Yachts  cruised  and  fre- 
quently raced,  but  there  were  few  reg- 
ular regattas,  and  the  club  element  was 
practically  absent  from  the  sport  until 
the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club. 

It  is  true  that  Boston  was  nominally 
ahead  of  New  York  in  this  regard,  for 
the  first  yachting  organization  formed  in 
the  United  States  was  the  Boston  Yacht 
Club  inaugurated  in  1835.*  Capt.  R.  B. 
Forbes  was  commodore,  with  the  little 

•  See  article  in  Outing  for  August,  1891,  p.  383. 


schooner  Dream^  of  twenty-eight  tons 
Custom  House  measurement,  and  built 
in  1832  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Allen,  of 
New  York,  as  flagship.  I  can  find  no 
record  that  any  other  boat  was  enrolled 
in  the  fleet.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  was  no  initiation  fee  and  that  each 
member  paid  twenty-seven  dollars  an- 
nual dues.  This  club  went  out  of  ex- 
istence in  1837,  and  its  chief  object 
seems  to  have  been  fishing  and  social 
enjoyment.  During  its  brief  career 
it  sought  to  exercise  no  influence  on 
yacht  building  or  yacht  racing,  and 
had  no  pretensions  whatever  in  either 
direction.  Its  members  were  gentle- 
men who  appreciated  the  joys  of  sail- 
ing in  summer  weather,  the  sport  of 
hooking  codfish  or  haddock,  and  the 
^Iriries  of  a  fragfrant  old- 
fashioned  fish  chow- 
der, the  successful 
compounding  of 
which 
is  now, 
alas! 
a  lost 
art. 

M  r. 

John  C. 

Stevens 

had  been 

fond  of 

boating  from  his  boyhood,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  on  the  water. 
He  may  without  any  affectation  be 
called  the  father  of  American  yacht- 
ing. In  1844  he  owned  the  trim  little 
schooner  Gimcrack,  a  smart  vessel 
enough    of   twenty-five    tons.    Custom    t 
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House  measurement,  but  not  at  all 
pretty  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  to-day.  It  was  on  July  thirtieth,  in  the 
year  above  mentioned, 
that  nine  yacht  own- 
ers met  in  Givi- 
crack's  cabin  and 
founded  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club. 
The  gentlemen 
who  were  pres- 
ent were  Hamil- 
ton Wilkes,  of  the 
schooner  Spray, 
thirty-seven  tons ; 
William  Edgar,  of 
the  schooner  tygnet, 
furty-five  tons ;  John 
C.  Jay,  of  the 
schooner  Zf? 
Coqiiille,  twenty-seven  ton 
George  L.  Schuyler,  of  tliL^ 
schooner  Dreatn^  twenty 
eight  tons,  late  flagship 
of  the  defunct  Boston 
Club;  James  M.  Water- 
bury,  of  the  schooner 
Minna,  thirty  tons ; 
Louis  A.  Depaw,  of  the 
sloop  Misty  forty  tons ; 
George  E.  Rollins,  of 
the  sloop  Petrel,  six-  \i 
teen  tons,  and  James  V 
Rogers,  of  the  sloop  Ida, 
No  time  was  wasted 
in  discussion.  All  were 
aware  of  the  need  of  \h^ 
proposed  organization,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  Mr.  Stevens  should  be 
commodore.  To  signalize  the 
creation  of  the  club  it  was 
decided  to  start  next  day  on  a  squadron 
cruise,  the  first  ever  sailed  in  America. 
The  cruise  was  to  Newport,  by  way  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

The  little  fleet  arrived  at  Newport  on 
August  fifth,  and  next  day  it  was  joined 
by  ex-Commodore  Forbes,  late  owner  of 
Dream,  and  also  by  Col.  W.  P.  Win- 
chester, of  Boston,  who  was  cruising  in 
his  schooner  Northern  Light.  These 
two  gentlemen  and  David  Sears,  Jr., 
were  the  first  Bostonians  to  join  the 
club,  the  three  being  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  following  year. 

The  first  election  of  officers  was  held 
at  Windhorsfs,  New  York,  on  March 
seventeenth,  1845,  with  the  following 
result :     John  C.  Stevens,  commodore  ; 


Hamilton  Wilkes,  vice  -  commodore  ; 
John  C.  Jay,  recording  secretary; 
George  B.  Rollins,  corresponding  sec- 
retary, and  William  Edgar,  treasurer. 

From  this  modest  beginning  sprung  a 
club  which  now  has  more  than  a  thou- 
sand members.  Its  burgee  is  flown  by 
more  than  three  hundred  yachts.  This 
fleet  includes  some  of  the  most  superb 
steam  pleasure  craft  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  fastest  racing  yachts.  The 
most  exciting  ocean  matches  the  world 
ever  saw  have  been  sailed  under  the 
club's  management.  Its  annual  cruises 
attract  larger  fleets  than  any  other  club, 
and  the  gallant  manner  in  which  it  has 
valiantly  defended  Americans  Cup  from 
the  determined  attacks  of  our  kinsmen 
across  the  sea  has  spread  its 
glor}-  among  all  seafaring 
nations. 

The  history  of  a  club 
which  has  accomplished 
so  much  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, must  necessarily 
be  replete  with  inter- 
est.    Like   all    other 
institutions  it  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  its 
periods  of  storm  and 
stress.     It  has   even 
been  almost  wrecked 
}j  on  the  rocks  of  finan- 
/  cial  ruin;    but   by 
/  heroic  efforts  the  ship 
was  saved  from  the  lee 
shore  of  adversity,  and 
is  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  disaster. 

Tlie  club  was  fortunate  in 
securing  for  its   first  com- 
modore S<i 
true    a  sportsman  ^ 
and  such   a   thor-   / 
oughly  represent- 
ative   American 
as  Mr.  Stevens.* 
A  man  of  honor, 
audacity,  ideas 
and  enterprise, 
he  was  deter- 
mined  that   this 
new  organization 
for  the  fostering  of 
aquatics  in  Ameri< 
should  make  a  record. 
His   wealth   enabled    sec'yj.v.  s.  oddie, 
him  to  carry  out  all  his  projects.     He 
was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

•  See  portrait  on  page  394.      ^->  ^ 
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He  spent  his  money  generously  and  was 
always  ready  for  a  race,  off  shore  or  on 
sound  or  river.  But  even  with  his 
boundless  ambition  for  the  welfare  of 
the  club,  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen 
its  glorious  career.  Commodore  Ste- 
vens* first  boat  was  built  by  himself  in 
1802.  She  was  called  Diver ^  and  was 
nine  feet  long^  three  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  deep.  As  a  contrast,  famous  Maria, 
for  so  many  years  flagship  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  flew  her  pennant  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Soon   after  the   founding    of 
the    club   in    Gimirack's  _  ^r-     - 

cabin,  a  clubhouse  was        ^^:^4^\ 
built  on  the  Elysian     ^.^^2^^tit0 
Fields,    Hoboken,         ^'--^*- 
N.  J.    From  this 
unpretentious 
building  many 
exciting  finishes 
were  witnessed, 
and  indoors  capi- 
tal fun  was  en- 
joyed.    Yachts-    : 
men  in  those   ' 
days   were  not  ^ 
greatly  addicted 
to  red  tape.  The 
majority  became' 
yachtsmen    for 
the  love  of  the 
sport.    As  a  rule 
they  were  good 
sailors,    com- 
manding  and 
navigating  their 
own  vessels,  tak- 
ing a  regular 
triok    at    the 
helm,  contenting 
themselves  with 
plain   fare,    and 
washing  down 
their    wholesome 
so    of     sound 


STAIRCASE  LEADING  TO  MODEL   ROOM. 
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meals  with  a  pint 
claret,  topped  off, 
perhaps,  with  a  glass  of  grog  and  an 
honest  pipe  of  tobacco.  Their  yachts 
were  fitted  out  early  in  the  season 
and  remained  in  commission  until  late 
in  the  autumn.  They  feared  not  the 
blustering  breezes  of  spring  nor  the 
fierce  blasts  of  incipient  winter,  but 
hugely  enjoyed  a  battle  with  wind  and 
wave  and  a  keenly  fought  tussle  with 
the  boats  of  their  brother  yachtsmen. 
Those  brave  old-timers  were  indeed  the 
salts  of  the  earth.  None  of  the  nine  origi- 


nal founders  of  the  club  survive,  I  regret 
to  say  ;  the  last  of  them,  Mr.  George  L. 
Schuyler,  having  died  on  July  thirty-first, 
1890,  on  Commodore  Gerry's  flagship 
Eiectra.  But  many  men  are  still  living 
who  as  youths  enjoyed  their  hospitality 
afloat,  and  have  grateful  recollections  of 
their  sterling,  sportsmanlike  attributes. 
Arrangements  for  the  first  annual  re- 
gatta of  the  club  were  made  at  a  meeting 
held  on  July  fifteenth,  1845,  and  two  days 
later  the  regatta  was  held.  The  event 
aroused  vast  enthusiasm.  Thousands 
were  present  to  see  the  start  and  the 
finish,  although  yacht  racing 
was  at  that  time  an  almost 
unknown  sport.  The  course 
was  from  off  the  club- 
house to  the  Southwest 
Spit  and  back,  the 
time  allowance  be- 
i  n  g  f orty-fi  v  e 
seconds  per  ton. 
There  were  nine 
starters,  each  of 
which  paid  an 
entrance  fee  of 
five  dollars.  The 
prize  was  a  sil- 
ver cup  pur- 
chased with  the 
entrance  money. 
The  schooner 
Cygnet  was  the 
winner. 

It  will  not  be 
prac ticabl e 
within  the  limits 
of  an  article  of 
this  kind  to 
do  much  more 
than  mention 
the  schooner 
A  7n  eric  a.  In 
1851  she  carried 
off  the  Cup, 
which  has  since  been  identified  with 
her  name,  from  a  fleet  of  fifteen  of 
the  fastest  yachts  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  a  race  round  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan  sawthe^w^r- 
ica  the  first  time  she  sailed  off  Cowes, 
in  1851.  He  said  of  her  :  "I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes.  It  was  blowing  a  stiff 
breeze,  and  whilst  all  the  other  schoon- 
ers were  laying  over  ten  to  twelve  de- 
grees, she  was  sailing  perfectly  upright 
and  going  five  knots  to  their  four.  It 
was  a  revelation.  *  How  does  she  do 
it? 'was  in   everybody's  mouth."     Sirj 
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Edward  has  been  yachting  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has 
owned  crack  sailing  yachts  as  well  as 
smart  steam  craft. 

The  model  of  A  merica  was  designed 
with  a  special  regard  to  stability.  She 
was  a  sea -going  craft 
as  well  as  a  fast  yacht, 
and  with  her  long  and 
somewhat  hollow  bow 
she  had  a  cleanness  of 
afterbody  which  is 
even  at  this  day  worth 
copying.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the 
after-bodies  of  Vigi- 
lant and  Afnerica  are 
very  much  alike.  Both 
— with  their  length  of 
bow  at  the  water-line 
extending  further  aft 
than  seven-tenths  of 
its  length — turn  up 
under  water  with  such 
ease  that  it  enables 
them  with  perfect  fair- 
ness to  have  very  clean 
after-bodies,  while  at 
the  same  time  they 
preserve  that  longitudinal  beauty  for 
which  both  are  famous. 

George  Steers,  who  designed  and 
built  America  for  Mr.  Stevens  and  his 
friends,  Messrs.  Hamilton  Weeks,  Geo. 
L.  Schuyler,  James  Hamilton  and  T.  B. 
Finlay,  was  in  every  way  qualified  for 
the  work.  He  was  the  son  of  David 
Steers,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  who  was 
a  shipwright  in  the  Royal  Dock- 
yard, Devonport.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  practical  man  and 
devoted  to  his  art.  He 
came  to  this  country  in 
1819,  and  here  his  son 
George  was  bom. 
In  his  design  of 
America 
took  care 
produce 
model 
which  the 
center  of 
i;^^o^'--^'''''-'^^as:^^^^^^^  buoyancy 
AMERICA.  was  not 

at  a  ri- 
diculous angle  with  the  center  of  the 
load  water-line.  He  had  hosts  of  imi- 
tators in  England,  and  the  result  was 
that  those  who  thought  they  had  copied 
him  were  completely  at  sea  when  they 


Y.  Y.  c. 


he 

to 

a 

in 


tried  to  balance  their  ships — that  is,  to 
give  them  such  a  lateral  plane  as 
would  bring  the  center  into  proper 
relation  with  the  fixed  point  already 
determined.  This  could  not  be  done, 
and  the  rig  put  on  them  had  to  be 
shifted  back  and 
forth  until  the  re- 
quired equilibrium 
was  attained.  There 
was,  therefore,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  imitations 
of  Avterica  one  force 
acting  against  the 
other,  the  evil  effect 
of  which  became  es- 
pecially manifest  when 
they  were  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure, 
while  in  the  case  of 
America  the  harder  it 
blew  the  faster  she 
sailed.  The  chief  de- 
fects in  the  English 
boats  referred  to,  such 
as  Gloriana^  built  by 
Ratsey  in  1852,  and 
Aquiline^  built  by  Har- 
vey in  the  same  year, 
were  that  they  were  all  bow,  leaving 
nothing  for  after-body,  and,  moreover, 
especially  short-bodied  under  water. 
Their  sea-going  qualities  were  not, 
therefore,  of  the  kind  that  a  naval  archi- 
tect could  be  proud  of. 

With  regard  to  America's  sails,  Mr. 
George  L.  Watson,  the  designer  of  Val- 
kyrie, has  this  much  to  .  /> 
"  Previous  to  A  mtrica's  ad- 
vent our  British' made  sails 
were  most  ba^^g)-  produc- 
tions, kept  deceiitly  flat 
only  by  drenching  the 
luffs  with  water,  a 
process  called 
*skeating.'  This 
defect  could 
not  altogeth- 
er be  laid 
at  the 
door  of 
our  sail- 
makers, 
as  they 
did  fair- 
ly well  considering  the  material  they 
had  to  work  with ;  but  flax  canvas  at 
that  date  was  still  made  by  hand  and 
was  little  firmer  in  texture,  if  indeed 
as  firm,  as  the  unbleached  merchant 
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canvas  of  the  present  day.  A  mer tea's  sails 
were  of  machine-spun  cotton,  and,  far- 


ther, were  laced  to  the  booms  as 
well  as  the  gaffs  and  masts, 
the  staysail  also  beinj^  laced 
to  the  boom."  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Amrrua  set  ship- 
builders as  well  as  saibmak«jrs 
a-thinking.  It  is  worthy  f*f  re- 
mark that  all  racing  yachts  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  day 
ha%^e  sails  of  cotton  canvas,  a  material 
that  was  once  regarded  by  English 
experts  as  unfit  fnr  the  purpose. 

The  must  dariii^^  OLcan  race  on  record 
wassailed  under  the  rules  and  manage- 
ment of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
in  December,  1866.  The  contestants 
were  James  Gordtm  Bcnnett*s  schooner 
Jlenrjctta  ;  Vesta  ^  a  center  board  craft 
o%vned  by  Pierre  Lorillard,  and  FIiyI- 
tving,  owned  by  Gcor^^e  and  Franklin 
Osgood,  The  craft  were  in  full  racing 
rig^.  They  started  nn  December  eleventh 
and  were  driven  across  the  ocean  by 
westerly  gales.  Inlxiuntl  vessels  told  oi 
passing  these  valiant  American  Hch4  tun- 
ers cleaving  the  gray  Atlantic  under  a 
press  of  canvas,  impelled  by  fierce  west- 
erly gales  and  followed  by  towering 
waves  which  threatened  to  sweep  their 
decks.  There  was  no  talk  of  heaving  to. 
They  were  driven    almost  hiill  under, 


and  sail  was  never  shortened  until  spars 
and  rigging  could  no  longer  withstand 
the  tempest. 

Midwinter  racing  on  the  Western 
Ocean  is  full  of  exciting  dangers.  The 
frequent  and  sudden  shifting  of  the 
gale  from  southwest  to  northwest  ^s 
attended  with  grave  peril  to  fore-and- 
aft  vessels,  for  apart  from  the  possibility 
of  being  taken  unawares  and  losing 
spars,  a  devil  of  a  cross  sea  is  the  natural 
result  I  have  seen  the  ocean  seething" 
like  a  caldron  and  its  waves  seeming  to 
hit  the  ship  in  all  directions  with  force 
that  menaced  destruction. 

But  throughout  their  boisterous  vo}^- 
age  the  stout  hearts  of  the  owners  of 
these  yachts  never  quailed,  though  they 
were  scudding  before  the  hurricane  into 
darkness  ahead.  With  southwest  ram 
squalls  threatening  to  whip  the  masts  out 
of  them,  the  vessels  were  continually 
drenched  with  the  spoon  drift  whirled 
from  the  combs  of  pursu- 
ing mountains  of  water. 
No  eye  could  penetrate 
the  gloom;  no  star  was 
visible  ;  no  moon  to  light 
the  path  way  of  these 
storm-tossed  cockle- 
shells. 
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The  Henrietta  sailed  3,106  miles 
in  13  days,  21  hours,  55  minutes;  her 
best  run  being  280  m^p^gd  by  x^kjxj 
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The   Fhttiinng  w  a  s 
second;  she  sailed  3,135 
miles  In  1 4  days,  6  honrs, 
TO   minutes.      I   have 
read   in  many  EngHsh 
periodicals   that    the 
Fiefttcing  was  a 
c  e  n  t  e  r  b  o  a  r  d 
craft,  and  there- 
fore    liable     to 
disaster.       This 


JAMES  U  UK  HON  BENNETT, 

is   an   error. 
She  was  of  keel 
type,  and  ]  \*sia 
the  center - 
board     vessel. 
She    had    no 
mishaps.     Her 
time    w as    14 
days,   6  hours^ 
50  minutes-   As 
a  matter  of  his- 
toric truth  she 
was   the  first  of  the  racers 
to  sight   the    Scilly   Island 
lights,  and  should  have  won. 
Her  defeat    was    due,  it  is 
said,   to   the   blundering  of 
an  incompetent   Channel 
pilot. 

When  a  great  Atlantic 
liner  reaches  port  and  bears 
evidence  of  a  mighty  strug- 
gle with  wind  and  wave, 
her  deck-house  swept  away, 
her  bulwarks  stove  in,  great 
iron  stanchions  bent  and 
twisted  in  the  battle,  the  veriest  tyro  can 
picture  in  his  mind's  eye  the  violence  of 
the  tempest  that  wrought  the  havoc  and 
filled  the  ship's  hospital  with  maimed 
and  battered  men.  On  reflection  they 
might  ask  themselves  how  craft  so 
small  as  almost  to  be  carried  on  the 
decks  of  the  damaged  leviathan,  could 
possibly  live  through  stich  a  fierce 
hurricane.  The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
The  hulls  of  these  boats  were  of  good 
proportions  and  soundly  put  to^^uther. 
Their  spars  and  rigging  and  sails  were 
the  best  that  could  be  bought,  and  they 
were  sailed  and  navigated  by  experi- 
enced seamen. 

Among  the  adventurous  members  of 
the  club  whose  delight  was  deep-water 
cruising,  was  the  late  Vice-commodore 


Caldwell  H.  Colt.  Sportsmanlike,  gentle, 
generous,  daring  and  hospitable,  his 
memory  will  ever  remain  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  our  yachtsmen.  He  joined 
the  club  in  1 88 1  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  he  was  celebrated  for  his  keen 
love  of  yacht  racing,  and  in  a  minor  de- 
gree of  all  other  manly  sports. 

The  Dauntless^  when  owned  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  had  already  earned  an 
international  reputation  to  be  proud  of. 
In  her  memorable  race  against  Cambria 
from  Ireland  to  New  York  in  July,  1870, 
she  was  beaten  only  one  hour  and  seven- 
teen minutes.  Mr.  Colt — from  the  day 
in  1882  when  he  bought  this  famous  old 
boat,  round  which  so  many  pleasant 
memories  cluster — determined  that  the 
luster  of  her  renown  should  not  be  dim- 
med. He  made  many  voyages  across 
the  ocean  in  her,  explored  the  Mediter- 
ranean pretty  thoroughly,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  race  with  any  craft  that 
came  along,  either  for  a  substantial 
stake  or  for  the  pure  love  of  the  sport. 
It  will  be  rem^embered  how 
Daupilh'ss  defended  the  Cape 
May  and  Brenton's  Reef  Cups 
agfainst  the  cutter  Genesia 
m  iBS5j  when  other  yachts- 
men held  aloof.  The  old 
schooner  was  badly  beaten^ 
it  is  true,  but  Mr,  Colt's 
pluck  prevented  Sir  Rich* 
ard  Sutton  from  carrying 
off  those  two  valuable 
trophies  without  a  tus- 
sle. It  also  gave  a 
few  of  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how 
an  English  cut- 
w '  ^        ter   would    con- 

^  »        M^  duct    herself 

^  when      racing 

rn    an    Amen- 
C  a  n    nor 'west 


<u 


gale.  Defeat  was 
not  without  honor 
in  these  eiiga^e- 
m  en  t  s^  l^ri  «^^h  t  y e t 
in  memnry 'slacker. 
The  most  celebra* 
ted  achievement. 
however,   in    the 
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career  of  Dauntless  was  her  ocean  race 
against  the  schooner  Coronet  in  March, 
1887.  The  latter  was  a  new  yacht,  con- 
siderably larger  in  every  way  than 
her  rival,  and  of  course  a  far  more 
powerful  vessel  and  therefore  better 
adapted  for  a  winter  passage  across 
the  Atlantic.  Such,  however,  was 
the  popular  belief  in  the  capacity  of 
old  Dauntless  that  hundreds  of  men 
backed  her  for  lai;ge  amounts  against 
the  modern  craft. 

The  race  has  become  historical.  It 
was  sailed  for  the  most  part  in  heavy 
westerly  gales  that  sorely  tried  the 
storm  canvas  of  both  contestants.  The 
yachts  were  kept  traveling  from  start  to 
finish.  Perhaps  never  before 
was  there  such  "  cracking (m  " 
of  sail  in  an  ocean  race  be- 
tween pleasure  craft.  Sailors 
read  with  surprise  the  story 
of  the  voyage  of  Dauntless 
as  recorded  in  the  log  kept 
by  her  commander,  Captain 
Samuels.  Her  run  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  nautical  miles  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  ending 
at  noon  on  March  twenty- 
fifth,  was  the  best  ever 
known.  Owing  to  a  leak 
in  a  tank,  drinking  water 
grew  scarce  and,  for  the 
first  time  probably  in  his- 
tory, shaggy  sailors 
quenched  their  thirst 
with  copious  draughts  **" 
of  soft  and  silky  clar- 
et, or  with  pannikins 
full  of  sparkling 
wines  of  choicest 
vintage.  Though 
Dauntless  fought  a  brave  battle  the 
newer  and  larger  vessel  bore  away  the 
palm  of  victory.  Mr.  Colt,  of  course, 
sailed  in  his  yacht.  Mr.  Bush,  the 
owner  of  Coronet,  did  not  cross  the 
ocean,  but  Mr.  John  H.  Bird,  who  was 
for  some  years  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  represented  him  in 
the  perilous  passage. 

Surely  no  other  club  in  the  world  can 
claim  for  itself  such  deep  water  contests 
as  these  I  have  mentioned,  and  it  is  little 
marvel  that  its  members  are  proud  of  the 
great  deeds  achieved  under  the  famous 
burgee  of  the  organization,  and  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  have  served  as 
its  commodores. 


Staten     Island 
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Those  who  are  aware  of  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  will  scarcely  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  that  in  1876  the  organ- 
ization was  in  grave  financial  peril. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case.  At  the 
meeting  in  May  of  that  year  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  debt  of  the  club  would 
amount  to  three  thousand  dollars  in  the 
following  December,  and  no  steps 
were  taken  to  meet  this  liability.  Next 
year  the  outlook  was  gloomier  still.  At 
a  meeting  held  on  February  sixteenth, 
at  which  nine  yacht  owners  were  pres- 
ent, it  was  resolved  by  a  vote  of  seven 
to  two  to  give  up  the  New  York  and 
clubhouses,  store  the 
models  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  club  until 
times  improved,  and, 
meanwhile,  hold  the 
stated  meetings  in  the 
room  of  some  hotel  or 
restaurant.  It  is  need- 
less to  point  out  how 
ruinous  this  course 
must  have  proved.  The 
members  having  no 
place  to  meet  in  and 
no  club  comforts  would 
doubtless  have  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  There 
would  have  been  no  in- 
ducements for  adhesion 
to  the  club  except  the 
shadow  of  a  name,  and 
it  is  questionable  if 
enough  members  would 
have  remained  to  hire 
the  room  as  suggested. 

Fortunately  for  the 
honor  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  and  for  the 
good  of  the  sport  throughout  the  country, 
the  fatal  resolution  was  never  acted  on. 
The  dissolution  of  the  principal  yachting 
organization  in  the  United  States  must 
needs  have  played  havoc  among  the 
minor  clubs,  just  as  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  some  big  stock  on  'Change  causes  a 
sympathetic  decline  in  the  value  of 
others.  Had  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
perished  in  1877,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  brilliant  international 
contests,  which  have  shed  so  much  luster 
on  the  sport  in  America,  would  never 
have  occurred,  and  that  such  magnifi- 
cent racing  vessels  as  Puritan,  May- 
flower, Volunteer  and  l-'igilant  would 
never  have  been  buil|itized  by  \^\J\jy.vC 
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Adversity  produced  the  right  spirit  in 
the  club.  Some  of  the  old  and  opulent 
members  consulted  and  devised  means 
to  avert  the  ruin.  The  New  York  home 
of  the  club  was  retained,  but  the  Staten 
Island  quarters  were  given  up,  and  since 
that  time  the  club  has  had  no  abiding 
place  on  the  water  front.  The  lack  of 
this  has  been  a  constant  disappointment 
to  the  members — especially  to  those 
gentlemen  who  do  not  own  boats.  The 
abandonment  of  the  house  and  the  an- 
chorage at  Stapleton  has  not  injured 
the  club,  but  it  has  helped  to  build  up 
the  Larchmont,  Atlantic,  American  and 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs,  all 
of  which  have  commodious  houses  on 
the  water.  To  their  credit  be  it  said 
that  none  of  the  members  deserted  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  They  have  to 
die,  but  they  never  resign. 

But  although  the  club  has  no  regular 
habitation  on  the  water  front,  it  pos- 
sesses seven  handsome  and  commodious 
stations  with  floats  and  landing  stages 
at  Bay  Ridge,  New  York  (at  Twenty- 
sixth  street  and  East  River),  Whitestone, 
New  London,  Shelter  Island,  Newport 
and  Vineyard  Haven.  These  are  snug 
little  houses,  neatly  furnished  and  equip- 
ped with  all  conveniences  for  mem- 
bers. They  have  telephone  connec- 
tions, and  each  is  in  charge  of  a  club 
member.  With  its  characteristic  cour- 
tesy the  club  allows  all  recognized  clubs 
the  privileges  and  facilities  of  these 
floats  and  stations. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  apartment 
in  the  present  club  house.  No.  67  Mad- 
ison avenue,  is  the  model  room  on 
the  second  floor,  and  upon  its  walls  are 
displayed  fac-similes  in  miniature  of 
famous  yachts,  past  and  present.  The 
student  of  naval  architecture  can  here 
pass  many  pleasant  and  profitable  hours 
m  the  contemplation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  yacht  during  the 
past  half-century.  And  a  highly  inter- 
esting study  it  is  of  all  the  great  racing 
yachts  from  the  famous  schooner -^wrr- 
ica  of  185 1  to  the  victorious  sloop  Vigil- 
ant of  1893.  Not  only  are  American 
yachts  there  exhibited,  but  also  some  of 
the  crack  British  cup  challengers  that 
sailed  valiant  but  fruitless  races  in  these 
waters.  The  inquiring  student  may 
learn  much  from  a  comparison  of  the 
British  and  American  types,  and  if  he 
uses  his  power  of  vision  keenly  he  can- 
not help  noting  how  the  yacht  designers 


of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  seeking  perfection  along  the  same 
highway.  I  suppose  there  is  no  other 
collection  in  the  world  containing  an 
equally  valuable  series  of  yacht  models, 
or  one  so  complete  from  the  year  1840 
to  the  present. 

In  the  earliest  models  the  influence 
of  the  Baltimore  clipper  is  clearly  dis- 
cemable.  As  you  approach  the  yachts 
constructed  in  the  fifties  you  will  notice 
the  influence  of  George  Steers  upon  his 
contemporaries.  Yachtsmen  who  have 
read  up  the  history  of  yachting  in 
America  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in 
such  old  timers  as  the  Maria^  once 
owned  by  Commodore  Stevens,  a  craft 
which  was  the  prototype  of  the  modem 
racing  machine,  with  two  weighted 
centerboards,  outside  lead,  hollow  boom, 
and  enormous  sail  plan.  This  remark- 
able vessel  was  designed  by  Robert 
Livingstone  Stevens,  built  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Capes  in  Hoboken,  and  launched  in 
1844,  the  same  year  in  which  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  was  founded. 

Maria  was  modeled  after  the  fam- 
ous North  River  sloop  Hliza  Antiy 
which  sailed  with  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  on  its  first  cruise  to  Newport  in 
1844,  and  is  said  to  have  badly  beaten 
the  flagship,  Gimcrack,  The  Eii::a  Ann 
made  such  a  favorable  impression  on 
Commodore  Stevens  that  he  asked  his 
brother  to  take  her  lines  off,  and  from 
these  lines  Maria  was  evolved. 

When  first  launched  she  was  rigged 
too  heavily,  and  on  her  trial  trip  nearly 
capsized  off  the  Stevens  Castle,  in  thi 
Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken.  Everythi^jg 
was  let  go  by  the  run,  the  yacht  heejlng 
over  until  her  hatches  were  nearly  un- 
der. A  kindly  f enjboat  towed  h^  to  a 
dock,  where  her  defects  were  reijiedied. 

Another  model  worthy  of  attention  is 
that  of  the  schooner  Sappho,  which  after 
being  "  hipped  "  by  that  clever  mechan- 
ic. Bob  Fish,  gained  so  ma^iy  victories 
at  home  and  abroad.  Vice-commodore 
William  P.  Douglas  sailed  her  with  rare 
pluck  and  persistence,  and  she  was  a 
favorite  boat  of  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
who  used  to  delight  in  a  cruise  in  her. 
Mr.  Bennett  will,  it  is  said,  resume  his 
yacht  racing  career  next  season  in  a 
boat  of  the  Vigilant  type.  His  old  ally, 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  shared  with  him  the 
expense  of  building  Priscilla  for  a  cup 
defender,  is  now  racing  his  little  Her-j 
reshoff  twenty-one  fooJ^e<^^*'^^5^C 
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all  of  his  old  enthusiasm,  after  an  inter- 
val of  years  devoted  to  steam  yachting. 

A  beautiful  full-rigged  model  of 
Sappho,  complete  in  every  detail,  is 
und^r  a  glass  case.  It  was  built  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Model  Dockyard,  in  Fleet 
street,  near  old  Temple  Bar,  and  was 
one  of  the  costliest  and  most  perfect 
little  craft  ever  turned  out  by  that  firm. 

Still  another  full-rigged  model  in  a 
glass  case  is  that  of  the  schooner  Mo- 
hawk, the  ill-fated  craft  owned  by  that 
excellent  yachtsman,  Vice-commodore 
W.  T.  Gamer,  which  was  knocked  down 
by  a  savage  northwest  squall  while  at 
anchor  off  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  on  July  twen- 


types,  for  your  earnest  yachtsman  is 
nothing  if  not  argumentative.  It  is 
often  highly  entertaining  to  hear  dis- 
ciples of  the  two  schools  discuss  the 
various  merits  of  their  pet  craft. 

But  the  two  boats  in  this  model  room 
which  have  aroused  more  controversial 
wrath  than  any  others  are  Vigilant  and 
Valkyrie,  Personally  I  fully  believe 
that  the  American  boat  is  the  superior 
craft,  that  her  design  has  more  intrinsic 
merit,  that  she  is  a  better  balanced  and 
therefore  a  more  scientific  vessel,  though 
recent  events  have  shown  that  the  views 
of  those  yachtsmen  who  hold  views  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  mine  have  now 
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tieth,  1876.  Her  sails  were  set  and  the 
anchor  was  hove  short.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gamer  were  drowned  in  the  cabin.  The 
Mohawk  was  raised  and  is  now  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government,  which 
uses  her  in  the  coast  survey. 

The  models  of  the  Americans  Cup 
contestants  attract  the  attention  of 
visitors,  whether  they  be  yachting  ex- 
perts or  merely  greenhorns.  The  beau- 
tiful Burgess  "  creations,**  Puritan,  May- 
^ower  and  Volunteer  can  be  compared 
with  the  vanquished  Genesta,  Galatea 
and  Thistle,  Many  able  debates  have 
been  held  in  front  of  these  boats  by  de- 
votees  of    the   **  cutter  "  and  "  sloop  " 


something  substantial   to  support  their 
knowledge  and  judgment. 

In  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  may 
be  found  many  varieties  of  the  genus 
yachtsman.  For  instance,  there  are  men 
who  delight  in  steam  yachts  and  who 
would  never  think  of  taking  a  cruise  in 
a  sailing  craft.  Others  there  are  who 
detest  steam  vessels  and  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  enjoying  a  glorious 
thresh  to  windwara,  with  the  spray 
showering  on  the  decks,  the  sea  run- 
ning steep  and  the  breeze  just  piping 
stiff  and  strong.  Another  class,  which 
you  will  find  in  considerable  force  in 
the  muster  roll  of  the  club,  is  made  up 
Digitized  by  \^Kjyj\Ll\, 
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of  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  sea, 
but  have  joined  the  organization  sim- 
ply because  they  have  chums  and  old 
cronies  who  are  members. 

Thus  the  social  element  enters  strong- 
ly into  the  general  make-up  of  the  club. 
In  England  if  a  man  passes  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  contested  election  to 
Parliament,  and  comes  out  with  unsul- 
lied skirts,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  there  is  no  stain  on  his  character. 
The  same,  too,  is  true  of  a  successful 
candidate  for  admission  into  this  club. 
More  applications  are  declined  than  one 
would  believe  possible.  The  committee 
on  admissions  is  very  careful,  and  thus 
blackballing  is  never  resorted  to.  In 
fact,  it  isn't  necessary. 

The  commodores  of  the  club  have 
been  men  cast  in  various  moulds  of 
humanity.  Some  have  been  true  sports- 
men— and  as  I  take  it,  the  phrase  true 
sportsmen  includes  everything  that  is 
manly  and  gentlemanly — others  have 
been  rare  sticklers  for  red  tape  and 
etiquette.  There  have  also  been  one  or 
two  epicures  in  the  list.  But  take  them 
all  in  all,  from  John  C.  Stevens  down 
to  the  present  incum- 
bent, Kdwhi  D.  Mur- 
guHj    ihey    have 
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been  not  only  distinguished,  but  in 
some  cases  remarkable  men. 

The  officers  for  1894-5  are  : 

Commodore,  Edwin  D.  Morgan  ;  vice- 
commodore,  Edward  M.  Brown  ;  rear- 
commodore,  Royal  Phelps  Carroll ;  sec- 
retary, J.  V.  S.  Oddie  ;  treasurer,  F.  W. 
J.  Hurst ;  measurer,  John  Hyslop  ;  fleet 
surgeon,  Morris  J.  Asch. 

Regatta  Committee. — S.  Nicholson 
Kane,  chairman  ;  Irving  Grinnel ;  Ches- 
ter Griswold,  secretary. 

Committee  on  Admissions. —  P\  T. 
Robinson,  chairman ;  Robert  Center, 
H.  C.  Ward,  J.  C.  Bergen,  D.  T.  Worden. 


House  Committee. — Alonzo  B.  Jones, 
chairman  ;  Frank  M.  Cronise,  sec;  E.  A. 
Houghton,  F.  T.  Adams,  J.  V.  S.  Oddie. 
Library  Committee. —  J.  M.  Wood- 
bury,  chairman  ;  Fordham  Morris,  Will- 
iam Gardner. 

Committee  on  Club  Sites,  Stations 
and  Floats. — The  flag  officers,  ex-officiOy 
Clarence  McKim,  L.  Vaughan  Clark, 
William  H.  Thomas,  Royal  Phelps  Car- 
roll, F.  T.  Robinson,  secretary. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  present 
commodore  of  the  club,  is  one  of  our 
most  opulent  and  distinguished  yachts- 
men, and  has  owned  more  pleasure  craft 
than  any  other  American.  At  one  time 
he  had  so  many  boats  in  commission 
that  his  flotilla  was  called  "  The  Morgan 
Navy."  He  has  a  stone  palace  in  New- 
port, overlooking  Brenton's  Cove,  in 
which  his  vessels  usually  anchor.  The 
Commodore  is  still  a  young  man.  In 
1873  he  began  his  yachting  career  by  the 
purchase  of  the  sloop  Dualey,  His  next 
craft  was  the  cutter  J  Index ^  the  first  iron 
yacht  ever  built  in  the  United  States. 
She  is  in  commission  this  year  as  good 
as  ever.  Then  he  owned  the  schooners 
Wanderer  and  Albatross,  and  when  the 
steam  yacht  craze  struck  this  country 
he  bought  the  fine  steamer  Atny,  de- 
sired by  George  L.Watson.  He  cruised 
round  the  world  in  her.  His  next  pur- 
chase was  Mayfloiver  from  General 
Paine.  He  bought  her  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Burgess  would  not  be 
able  to  design  anything  faster, 
and  that  she  would  be  chosen  to 
sail  against  Thistle,  His  aspira- 
tions in  this  direction,  however, 
came  to  nought,  as  Volunteer  re- 
peatedly showed  her  superiority 
^  to  Mayflower.  The  40  footers 
Moccasin  and  Tomahaivk,  both 
Burgess  boats,  were  the  next 
craft  to  occupy  his  attention.  These, 
with  the  enormous  schooner  Constel- 
lation, one  of  the  most  magnificent 
vessels  afloat,  amused  him  for  a  couple 
of  years.  The  Constellation  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bayard  Thayer, 
of  Boston.  Then  he  commissioned  the 
Kerreshoffs  to  design  him  a  boat  to  beat 
all  in  the  46-foot  class,  the  result  being 
the  Gloriana,  which  easily  achieved  his 
wishes.  Meanwhile  he  had  bought  from 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  the  auxiliary 
yacht  Sans  Peur,  designed  by  John 
Harvey,  and  had  given  an  order  to  the 
Herreshoffs   for   the   fast   steam  yacht 
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Javcifn,  which  easily  logs  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  His  next  purchase  was'the  im- 
ported steam  yacht  Ituna,  a  handsome 
boat,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  August  Belmont. 
Mr.  Morgan's  last  importation  is  his 
steel  flagship  May.  This  vessel  is  a 
magnificent  looking  yacht.  She  was 
built  in  1 89 1  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Stewart,  of 
Glasgow,  from  designs  by  George  L. 
Watson.  She  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  long  over  all,  two  hun- 
dred and  three  feet  eight  inches  on  the 
water  line,  with  a  beam  of  twenty-seveil 
feet  eight  inches  and  a  draught  of  four- 
teen feet  five  inches.  She  is  fitted  with 
triple  expansion  engines  and  is  fast. 
She  is  quite  roomy  below,  and  is  lux- 
uriously fitted  up  after  the  most  ap- 
proved modem  ideas.  Capt.  Harry 
Craven,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  Commodore  Morgan, 
is  in  charge  of  her. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  in  epite  of  all 
the  money  Mr.  Morgan  has  spent  on 
racing  yachts,  he  was  for  a  time  singu- 
larly unlucky.  But  the  glorious  season 
of  Gloriana  made  up  for  years  of  ill- 
fortune.  She  was  never  beaten  in  her 
first  season. 

Vice-commodore  Edward  M.  Brown 
was  elected  a  member  in  1877.  He  has 
held  many  offices.  His  geniality  and 
hospitality  have  gained  him  many 
friends.  He  used  to  take  his  principal 
pleasure  in  a  racing  schooner,  but  of 
late*  years  has  gone  in  for  steam.  For 
a  long  time  he  owned  the  fast  and  trim 
steam  yacht  Fedalma,  This  season  he 
bought  the  smart  steam  yacht  Shear- 
.  watety  which  in  the  absence  in  British 
waters  of  Commodore  Morgan  is  now 
flagship  of  the  club. 

Rear  Commodore  Royal  Phelps  Car- 
roll is  the  owner  of  the  big  sloop  Nava- 
hoe^  whose  plucky  battles  in  British 
waters  last  year  form  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  international 
yachting.  He  is  both  a  land  and  sea 
sportsman,  having  shot  big  game  in 
Africa  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
having  been  yachting  for  years  in  the 
schooner  Nokomis^  the  40-footer  Gor- 
illa^  and  other  small  boats.  Mrs.  Carroll 
accompanied  him  on  his  shooting  expe- 
dition in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  sailed 
with  him  to  England  and  back  on  the 
Navahoe. 

His  friends  say  there  is  no  better 
fellow  living  than  Mr.  J.  V.  S.  Oddie, 


the  secretary  ;  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  club  since  1867.  He  is  a  thorough 
sportsman  and  enjoys  the  sea  in  every 
form,  whether  racing  in  a  sandbagger, 
cruising  in  a  schooner,  or  taking  his 
ease  beneath  the  shady  awning  of  a  big 
steam  yacht.  His  reminiscences  of 
yachting  are  highly  interesting. 

Treasurer  Frank  W.  J.  Hurst  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  club  in  1874, 
and  has  been  its  treasurer  since  Febru- 
ary, 1886.  He  had  some  exciting  adven- 
tures in  several  blockade  runners  during 
the  war.  Nobody  enjoys  a  race  more 
than  he,  and  few  amateurs  can  sail  a 
yacht  better. 

The  club  may  justly  pride  itself  on 
the  efficiency  of  its  Regatta  Committee^ 
of  which  ex-Commodore  S.  Nicholson 
Kane  is  chairman.  His  associates  are 
Messrs.  Irving  Grinnell  and  Chester 
Griswold.  These  three  gentlemen  thor- 
oughly understand  the  handling  of  a 
regatta  and  a  squadron  cruise.  Their 
conduct  of  the  Vigilant-  Valkyrie  races 
elicited  high  compliments  from  Lord 
Dunraven  and  his  friends.  Fair  play 
and  courtesy  to  contestants  are  assured 
from  start  to  finish. 

Among  the  many  accomplished  stu- 
dents of  naval  architecture  who  belong 
to  the  club  there  is  no  sounder  mathema- 
tician or  more  able  amateur  designer 
than  Mr.  John  Hyslop,  for  many  years 
official  measurer.  This  gentleman  has 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  yacht 
owners  with  whom  his  duties  have 
brought  him  in  contact.  In  1876  he  de- 
signed Petrel^  a  compromise  cutter 
thirty-two  feet  over  all,  eight  feet  beam, 
six  feet  deep,  with  a  draught  of  four 
feet  six  inches.  This  was  the  first  boat 
of  cutter  type  to  be  built  in  this  country. 
Since  then  he  has  designed  several  other 
handsome  and  able  little  ships. 

Mr.  Robert  Center  is  another  ama- 
teur designer,  the  cutter  Volante  having 
been  built  from  his  drawings  in  1887. 
Mr. Center,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
club  since  1862,  is  a  cutter  man,  a  capital 
sailor  and  a  skillful  navigator,  capable 
of  handling  a  yacht  in  any  weather. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Phoenix,  owner  of  the  aux- 
iliary screw  yacht  Intrepid^  is  a  deep- 
water  cruiser  who  always  navigates  his 
own  ship.  The  club  burgee  has  been 
seen  in  many  a  foreign  port  flying  from 
the  truck  of  his  old  schooner  Intrepid^ 
a  very  capital  seaboat  designed  for  him 
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member  of  the  club  since  1892,  and  from 
whose  board  such  craft  as  Vindex^ 
Cornet^  Madcaps  Whitecap^  Mischiefs 
Fortuna^  Katrina^  Valkyr^  Noma, 
Yampay  Iroquois,  Letsca,  and  Ariel  have 
been  turned  out.  There  is  one  thing  to 
be  said  in  praise  of  these  yachts.  They 
are  not  only  fast,  but  they  are  good  sea- 
boats.  The  little  schooner  Iroquois 
came  out  unscathed  from  the  destruc- 
tive March  blizzard  which  played  such 
havoc  with  shipping  generally. 

Another  popular  member  is  Mr.  C. 
Oliver  Iselin,  who  was  the  managing 
owner  of  the  Vigilant,  the  success  of 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
his  untiring  efforts.  His  long  owner- 
ship of  the  racing  sloop  Titania,  which 
won  so  many  cups,  gave  him  an  ex- 
perience that  served  in  good  stead  in 
the  races  against  Valkyrie, 

Mr.  George  J.  Gould  was  elected  a 
^nember  in  1881.  He  was  for  some 
time  the  owner  of  the  fast  45 -footer 
Fafiita,  which  was  built  in  1880  from  a 
design  by  Phil  Elsworth.  He  next  im- 
ported the  schooner  Hildegarde,  in 
which  he  has  cruised  every  summer. 
Mr.  Howard  Gould,  his  brother,  is  also 
fond  of  the  water.  The  purchase  this 
season  by  these  gentlemen  of  Vigilant 
was  a  surprise  to  American  yachts- 
men. The  fitting  of  her  out  as  a  yawl 
for  the  passage  across,  and  the  sail- 
ing of  her  in  British  waters  against  crack 
cutters,  was  the  cause  of  much  enthusi- 
astic excitement  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

One  of  the  honorary  members  of  the 
club  is  that  thorough  sportsman  and 
yachtsman,  H.R.H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
for  be  it  understood  that  yachting  as  a 
pastime  is  patronized  by  potentates  and 
princes.  At  Cowes  last  year  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  having  laid  aside  those 
magnificent  and  awe-inspiring  uniforms 
in  which  his  soul  delights,  dressed  him- 
self in  a  modest  sweater,  a  pair  of 
white  duck  trousers,  canvas  shoes  and 
a  yachting  cap  and  "  tailed  on "  to  the 
mainsheet  of  the  cutter  Britannia 
owned  by  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  he  did  with  the  true  enthusiasm  of 
the  amateur.  Ever  since  he  bought  our 
old  rival.  Thistle  (which  General  Paine's 
Volunteer  so  easily  defeated  in  1887),  and 
re-christened  her  Meteor,Wi\lisLTa  II.  has 
developed  a  love  of  the  sea  quite  re- 
markable in  one  who  formerly  cared 
nothing  for  voyaging  in  sailing  craft. 


The  heir  to  the  British  throne  was 
initiated  into  the  fascinating  mysteries 
of  yachting  by  Lord  Alfred  Paget  thirty 
years  ago.  His  first  yacht  was  the 
cutter  Dagmar,  designed  and  built 
by  my  old  friend,  John  Harvey,  at  Wi- 
venhoe.  She  was  only  a  24-tonner  and 
a  cruiser  at  that,  but  the  Prince  and 
Lord  Alfred  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  her. 
The  steam  yacht  Alexandria  was  his 
next  vessel.  She  also  was  designed  and 
built  by  Harvey.  Then  he  owned  the 
steam  yachts  Princess  and  Zenobia.  His 
next  yacht  was  the  racing  cutter  For- 
mosa, a  fast  and  able  yacht  of  one  hun- 
dredand  two  tons,Thames  measurement, 
built  by  Michael  E.  Ratsey,  of  Cowes. 
This  cutter,  with  that  famous  skipper. 
Lemon  Cran field  in  charge,  won  many 
cups.  Lemon  is  the  brother  of  William 
Cranfield,  who  sailed  Valkyrie  the  lost. 
The  Cranfields  hail  from  Wivenhoe, 
which  little  village  has  turned  out  so 
many  capital  yacht  sailors.  Next  came 
the  schooner  tlildegarde,  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  tons,  built  by  Camper 
&  Nicholson,  at  Gosport,  in  1874.  This 
vessel  is  now  owned  by  George  J.  Gould. 
ThePrince's  next  yacht  was  the  schooner 
Aline,  a  fast  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons, 
built  by  Camper  &  Nicholson  in  i860. 
This  boat  he  still  owns,  as  well  as  the 
racing  cutter  Britannia  built  last  year, 
and  whose  recent  achievements  mark  a 
brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  British 
yachting,  and  crown  the  prince  with 
great  glory  in  the  eyes  of  his  seafaring 
and  sport-loving  people. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  numbers  among 
his  friends  many  Americans  who  are 
members  of  the  club,  among  them  Royal 
Phelps  Carroll,  the  owner  of  the  Nava- 
hoe,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Ogden  Goe- 
let  and  others. 

The  other  honorary  members  of  the 
club  who  hail  from  foreign  lands  are  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Charles,  the  Earl  of  Duf- 
ferin.  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden, 
Lieut.  William  Henn,  Lord  Dunraven, 
and  other  distinguished  yachtsmen. 

General  Charles  J.  Paine  is  a  member 
whose  fame  is  international.  He  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
but  does  not  practice,  his  vast  railroad 
interests  taking  up  all  his  time.  He 
served  with  gallantry  during  the  war^ 
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going  to  the  front  in  1861  as  captain  in 
the  Twenty-second  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry. He  was  wounded  severely  at 
Port  Hudson.  In  July,  1864,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  took  command  of  the  col- 
ored division  of  the  Tenth  Corps. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
here  of  his  yachting  history.  The  two 
words  Mayjioiver  and  Volunteer  tell  the 


tal  sailor  and  an  amateur  designer  of 
skill  His  2 1 -footer  Freak  did  splen- 
didly in  her  class  last  year. 

Mr.  Archibald  Rogers  is  another  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  club.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  syndicate  that  built 
Colo7iia  for  cup  defending  purposes. 
He  lives  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson, 
is  quite  a  young  man  yet,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  he  roughed  it  in 


:^ 


^3^  * 


id 


Amertea,  1851 ;  water-line  90  feet. 
Cambrioy  1868  ;  water-line  100  feet. 


Magic y  1857- '69 ;  water-line  70  feet. 
Sap^hoy  1867  ;  water-line  izo  feet. 
Mischie/y  1879  \  water-line  61  feet, 
Puritan,  1885  ;  water-line  81  feet. 
Gentsta^  1884  ;  water-line  81  feet. 


COMPARISON  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  TYPES. 

8.     ThistU,  1887:  water-line  86  feet. 
9-     "  " 


II. 


15.     Vigilant^  1893  ;  water-line,  86  la-ioo  feet. 


Volunteers  1887  ;  water-line  85  feet. 
Cfloriana,  1891  ;  water-line  45  feet. 
Wasp,  1892  ;  water-line  46  feet. 
El  Ckico,  1892  ;  water-line  25  feet. 
Valkyrie,  i8q3 ;  water-line  8$  96-100  feet. 
Britannia,  1893  ;  water-line  87  73-100  teet. 


•whole  Story.  These  two  splendid  yachts 
were  built  to  defend  America's  cup  at 
the  sole  expense  of  this  patriot  and  true 
sportsman.  How  they  succeeded  has 
been  told  in  Outing,  and  is  part  of 
the  yachting  history  of  this  country.  His 
son,  John  B.  Paine,  who  had  the  benefit 
of  his  father's  advice  last  year  in  the  de- 
sign of  Jubilee^  has  been  yachting  ever 
since  he  was  a  little  boy.     He  is  a  capi- 


his  youth.  He  was  in  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company's  service  before  he  acquired 
wealth,  and  therefore  a  practical  seaman. 
Mr.  Rogers  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
all-round  sportsmen  in  Ameiica  He 
has  been  long  identified  with  yachting, 
having  won  the  Goelet  Cup  for  sloops 
in  1884  with  his  cutter  Bedouin^  design- 
ed for  him  by  that  famous  English 
naval  architect,  John  Harvey,  who  was  ^ 
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prominent  in  the  introduction  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "cutter  craze"  into  this 
country,  and  whose  schooner,  Miranda, 
performed  so  marvelously  in  British 
waters.  Mr.  Rogers  has  also  owned  the 
Burgess  30-footer  Tom-Boy,  and  the 
Herreshoff46-footer  Wasp.  Yachtsmen 
are  aware  how  pluckily  he  has  always 
raced  his  yachts.  The  Cblonia  flew  Mr. 
Rogers*  red  and  white  bull's-eye,  a  racing 
flag  which  has  long  been  known  as  that 
of  an  alert  and  enterprising  yachtsman. 
In  the  winter  Mr.  Rogers  delights  in 
ice-yachting,  his  Jack  Frost  being  one 
of  the  ablest  rough  weather  boats  on  the 
Hudson.  With  gun  and  rifle  Mr.  Rogers 
is  quite  an  expert.  He  has  been  on  sev- 
eral hunting  expeditions  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  many  superb  trophies  of  the  chase. 
He  can  sail  both  yachts  and  ice-boats 
with  skill,  and  is  never  quite  happy  ex- 
cept when  out  of  doors.  He  is  a  capital 
cross  country  rider,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Dutchess  County  Hunt  Club. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  its  social  func- 
tions. It  delights  in  dispensing  hospi- 
tality to  yachtsmen  hailing  from  foreign 
countries.  It  numbers  intits  ranks  poets 
and  musicians  as  well  as  orators.  There 
are  many  famous  festivals  which  have 
been  given  by  the  club  in  which  eminent 
men  have  assisted.  I  remember  one 
which  occurred  some  days  after  Lord 
Dunraven's  departure  for  England  last 
fall.  There  was  a  joyful  gathering  in  the 
model  room.  Some  of  the  members  had 
met  to  celebrate  Vii^ilanfs  victory.  After 
a  few  corks  had  popped,  Commodore  S. 
Nicholson  Kane  was  induced  to  sing  his 
revised  version  of  "The  Song  of  the 
Cup,"  which  he  wrote  several  years  ago. 
It  is  quite  a  clever  ditty  and  has  a  taking 
melody,  "77/^  Rollicking  Gambolicry  I 
have  heard  twenty  lusty- throated  yachts- 
men roar  out  the  rough  music  of  its 
chorus  on  the  quarter  deck  of  Etectra 
with  rare  good  effect. 


The  annual  August  cruise  of  the  club 
is  the  principal  aquatic  as  well  as  social 
event  of  the  yachting  year.  Before  it 
the  efforts  of  the  other  clubs,  laudable 
as  they  are,  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. And  when  I  say  this  I  have 
no  desire  to  belittle  the  achievements 
in  this  direction  of  the  crack  clubs  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  whose  cruises 
are  always  enjoyable,  though  they  lack 
the  prestige  and  the  ^clat  of  America's 
premier  yacht  club. 

I  have  seen  several  magnificent  yacht- 
ing pageants  in  my  time  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  never  do  I  remember  hav- 
ing gazed  with  delighted  eyes  on  a  more 
splendid  marine  spectacle  than  that  at 
New  London  in  1887,  the  year  of  the 
Volunteer-Thistle  races  iorthe  America s 
Cup.  In  that  picturesque  harbor,  an- 
chored off  the  Pequot  House,  was  the 
finest  fleet  of  more  than  one  hundred 
yachts  that  ever,  perhaps,  gathered  to- 
gether, among  them  palatial  steam 
pleasure  craft,  luxuriously  appointed, 
their  cost  being,  each,  a  small  for- 
tune. There  were  schooners  whose 
achievements  were  already  historic,  and 
there  was  the  Volunteer,  as  yet  untried, 
but  eager  to  compete  with  those  victors 
of  previous  contests — Mayflower  and 
Puritan. 

The  thimder  of  their  guns  as  they 
saluted  Commodore  Gerry's  flag-ship 
Electra  awoke  echoes  that  rolled  up  the 
Thames  to  New  London.  At  night 
every  yacht  was  illuminated.  Fire- 
works were  let  off,  and  the  scene  was 
fair}'-like.  At  Newport  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  is  always  celebrated  with  gor- 
geous festivities,  and  hosts  of  fashion- 
able folk  witness  the  races  for  the 
valuable  cups  for  schooners  and  sloops 
which  Mr.  Ogden  Goelet  generously 
presents  each  year  for  competition. 

Thus,  both  from  a  sportsmanlike  as 
well  as  a  social  standpoint,  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  is  facile  princeps  of 
the  American  aquatic  organizations. 
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ppT  was  one  of  those  days  of  early  spring  when 

X     the  tiny  leaves  are  just  bursting  their  buds  and 

are  touching  the   sombre  gray  limbs  of  the 

trees  with  a  suggestion  of  the  coming  summer.    To 

the  young  girl  who  followed  the  winding  course 

of  the  foot-path  beside  a  certain  country  road,  it 

was   a   day   of  keen  enjoyment.     Her   figure  was 

above  the   average  height,  and  would   have  been 

considered  too  tall  had  she  carried  herself  with  less 

dignity  and  grace.     An  impartial  judge  would  not 

have  called  her  remarkably  beautiful,  and  yet  her 

face  was  one  of  those  which,  seen  for  the  first  time, 

inspires  the  beholder  with  an  irresistible  wish  to  look 

upon  it   again.     The   portfolio    and    sketching    stool 

which   she   carried  explained  the  object  of  her  early 

n  jrning  walk.  ^  _ 

^lie   had   walked  to   a  point  ^ 

^^  '         ire   the   road   dipped   so  as 

i'  >rm  a  gully,  through  which 
tlnj  torrent  of  melting  snow  and 
ice  from  the  neighboring  hills  had  but  lately  ceased  to 
flow,  leaving  in  its  stead  a  little  trickling  stream.     A 
rustic  bridge  had  been  thrown  across  its  bed.     To  the 
left  of  the  bridge  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  the 
heavy  underbrush   had  been  removed  for  one  cause 
or  another,  and  the  clearing  thus  formed  made  a  pretty 
subject  for  a  sketch.    So,  at  least,  Miss  Phillips  seemed 
to  think,  for   as  her  eyes  rested  upon  it  she  paused  to 
remove  her  gloves  and  arrange  her  drawing  materials* 
The   little   stool   which   she   had  carried   was   dis- 
carded, and  she  seated  herself  upon  the  projecting 
end  of  the  main  timber  of  the  bridge.     Evidently 
she  was  a  true  artist,  for  as  she  bent  over  the  tab- 
let upon  her  knee  her  marvelous  eyes  kindled  with 
excitement,   and  the  color  came  and  went  in  her 
bright  face. 

As  she  worked  on  in  silence,  save  for  the  slight 
noise  of  the  pencil  upon  the  rough  paper,  an  ob- 
server might  have  seen  the  sudden  start  and  shared 
the  surprise  of  the  young  girl  as  the  figure  of  a  man 
emerged  from  the  clearing  she  was  sketching. 

One  glance  showed  him  to  be  a  tramp,  for  his 
unkempt  person  was  dressed  in  rags,  held  together 
at  the  waist  by  a  piece  of  old  rope  ;  his  weary  feet  a  tiny  revolver. 
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were  bound  about  with  miserable  strips 
of  burlap,  and  a  battered  felt  hat  cov- 
ered his  tangled  hair. 

The  man,  but  lately  aroused  from 
a  heavy  sleep,  was  seating  himself 
upon  a  mossy  rock  with  his  face  half 
averted  from  the  young  artist.  As  he 
sat  thus,  with  his  head  bowed,  he  was 
the  picture  of  unutterable  woe,  and  in- 
voluntarily the  observer's  s)rmpathies 
went  out  to  him. 

Her  pencil  seemed  fairly  to  fly  upon 
the  paper,  as  she  feverishly  sketched 
this  unexpected  but  artistically  desir- 
able addition  to  her  picture  ;  and  it  was 
needful  for  her  to  work  rapidly,  for  she 
could  not  long  remain  undiscovered. 
Indeed,  she  had  not  finished  her  work 
when  the  tramp  slowly  raised  his 
head  for  a  survey  o^  his  surroundings. 
An  exclamation  fell  from  his  bloated 
lips  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  sweet 
young  creature. 

"Well,  blast  my  buttons  !  Now,  M^/'j 
a  mighty  good-looking  woman,  shoot 
me  if  she  isn't !  "  he  mtittered.  "  Mak- 
ing pictures,  too,  or  I'm  another  !  My 
boy,  you're  dead  in  luck,  for,  judging 
from  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  she  is 
transferring  your  handsome  outlines  to 
paper,  in  common  with  other  beauties 
of  nature.  Guess  I'll  strike  an  attitude," 
and  a  thrust  of  the  hand  placed  the 
old  hat  rakishly  over  one  ear,  while  the 
thumb  sought  what  might  at  one  time 
have  been  an  armhole  in  the  ragged  vest. 

These  attempts  at  effect  were  appar- 
ently lost  upon  the  young  girl,  or  else 
she  was  unconscious  that  her  subject 
had  discovered  her,  for  she  did  not  lay 
her  pencil  aside  until,  with  a  sigh,  she 
held  the  finished  sketch  out  before  her 
for  final  examination.  Then  she  coolly 
gathered  up  her  things  and  prepared 
to  depart.  The  tramp  also  arose  and 
stumbled  unsteadily  toward  the  little 
bridge.  As  he  approached  and  saw  that 
his  action  was  observed,  he  removed  the 
battered  hat  with  the  instinct  of  a  de- 
graded man  in  the  presence  of  a  refined 
woman,  and  made  a  sweeping  bow, 
concluding  the  salutation  by  thrusting 
the  hat  beneath  his  right  arm,  from 
which  the  hand  was  missing. 

"Good-morning,  ma'am,"  he  said,  the 
language  and  manner  strangely  belying 
his  uncouth  exterior.  "May  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  if  you  found  anything  to 
draw?  I  thought  I  saw  you  making 
picture?.* 


"  Yes,  I  have  made  a  picture,"  with 
only  a  trace  of  timidity  ;  "  and  as  you 
appeared  at  just  the  proper  moment,  I 
put  you  into  it.  You  don't  mind,  do 
you  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  I'd  like  nothing 
better  than  to  sit  on  that  rock  all  day 
and  have  a  nice-looking  young  lady 
making  pictures  of  me.  You  just  wait 
there  a  minute.  I'm  coming  up  to  see 
if  it  looks  like  me,"  and  he  began  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word. 

She  was  alone  and  unable  to  with- 
stand the  strength  of  the  old  fellow  in 
case  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  offer  her 
any  impertinence,  but  she  was  uijilike 
other  girls,  and  when  she  spoke  again 
the  sweet  voice  had  a  ring  of  determi- 
nation in  it. 

"  Excuse  me.  If  you  wish  to  see  the 
picture  I  will  show  it  to  you  where  you 
stand.  Here  it  is — that  is  you  sitting 
there  upon  the  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  page." 

"  I'm  a  bit  near-sighted,  and,  not  hav- 
ing m'  glasses  with  me,  I  can't  see  very 
well  from  m'  present  point  of  observa- 
tion," he  replied,  with  an  air  of  affecta- 
tion, adding,  in  a  more  consistent  voice, 
"  I  guess  I'll  come  up  and  have  a  real 
confidential  chat  with  you." 

"  And  /  guess  you'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind  ! "  (She  was  certainly  not  a 
coward.)  "  Do  you  see  this  ? "  produc- 
ing from  her  pocket  as  she  spoke  a  tiny 
revolver,  which  she  proceeded  to  cock, 
"  I  carry  it  in  case  I  meet  any  wild  ani- 
mals ;  and  if  you  are  not  very  careful 
I  shall  have  to  consider  you  a  grizzly 
bear." 

At  sight  of  the  little  pistol,  hardly 
more  than  a  toy  at  best,  the  reckless 
fellow  broke  into  a  loud  roar  of  delight. 

"Haw,  haw!  Now /Aa/'x  the  stuff !  I 
like  that ;  but  please  don't  point  it  at 
me,  miss.  I'm  subject  to  heart  disease, 
brought  on  by  consumption — (of  indi- 
gestible cold  victuals,"  he  aaded  to 
himself),  "  and  you  might  bring  on  an 
attack  that  would  be  most  inconvenient 
so  far  from  m'  family  physician." 

The  look  of  determination  which  had 
returned  to  her  face  gave  place  to  an 
amused  smile  at  the  ridiculous  picture 
presented  by  her  unsavory  neighbor. 
"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  believe  I  know 
how  to  use  a  pistol,"  she  said,  half  re- 
proachfully. "  If  you  will  set  up  some- 
thing as  a  target  I'll  show  you  what  a 
good  shot  I  am.     That  small  flat  stone 
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over  there  will  do  nicely.  Now,  look 
out !  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  but  shall  I  hold  it  in  my 
hand  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  sarcastic  grin; 
"they  used  to  say  at  home  that  the 
safest  place  for  a  man  to  stand  when  a 
woman  was  going  to  shoot  at  a  mark 
was  in  front  of  the  mark ;  haw,  haw, 
haw !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  you'd  better  lay  it  down," 
she  answered,  disregarding  his  attempt 
at  sarcasm. 

More  to  please  her  than  because  of 
any  confidence  in  her  ability  to  carry 
out  her  pretensions,  he  did  as  she  told 
him,  and  then  stood  at  one  side  in  mock 
expectancy,  his  solitary  hand  pressed 
upon  the  region  of  his  heart. 

Bang  !  went  the  little  weapon,  the  re- 
port sounding,  in  the  echoing  woods, 
much  louder  than  it  really  was. 

"  Missed  it,  by  gum!"  shouted  the  old 
scamp.  "  Guess  I  will  come  up  there, 
after  all,"  and  a  wicked  leer  appeared 
upon  his  unprepossessing  face. 

"  If  you  do  I  shall  certainly  shoot  you 
— but  you  are  mistaken,  I  did  not  miss. 
That  white  spot  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  middle  is  where  the  bullet  struck," 
said  the  plucky  girl,  with  a  confident 
smile. 

The  tramp  rubbed  his  foggy  eyes,  and 
a  closer  examination  showed  that  it  was 
as  she  had  said.  As  the  truth  dawned 
upon  him,  a  look  of  admiration  took  the 
place  of  that  sinister  expression.  A  close 
observer  might  have  seen  another,  and 
yet  more  creditable,  look  stealing  into 
the  blood-shot  eyes,  as  they  rested  upon 
the  pure  young  face  before  him,  and  if 
the  observer  chanced  to  be  a  student  of 
human  character,  he  would  have  said 
that  an  old  memory  had  been  aroused 
in  the  deadened  brain. 

When  he  spoke  again  there  was  less 
bravado  in  the  harsh  voice  :  "  Excuse 
me,  miss,  but  something  about  you 
recalls  to  my  mind  that  other  lace 
that  brought  me  to  this,"  and  he  indi- 
cated his  untidy  person  with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand.  "6A^  was  handy  with 
pistols,  too,  just  as  you  are.  I  haven't 
dared*  to  think  much  about  her  for  a 
good  many  years,  but " 

The  old  sinner  drew  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  his  eyes  to  remove  the  tears, 
probably  the  first  signs  of  grief  they  had 
known  for  a  long  time. 

The  young  girl's  heart  melted  in  sym- 
pathy as  she  regarded  the  wreck  below 


her.  Not  that  she  cared  who  the  "  she" 
of  whom  he  had  spoken  might  have 
been,  supposing  her  a  woman  of  the 
lower  walks  of  life ;  but  true  emotion  in 
one  whom  we  think  incapable  of  any 
honest  feeling  is  apt  to  arouse  our  s)an- 
pathies. 

Miss  Phillips  was  not  the  one  to  be 
caught  napping  by  any  treachery  on  the 
part  of  her  limited  audience,  however, 
and  remained  where  she  was,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  rail  of  the  bridge,  while 
the  other  grasped  the  now  (in  his  opin- 
ion) dangerous  little  weapon,  and  she 
waited  for  him  to  continue. 

"  Would  you  mind  my  talking  to  you 
about  her  a  bit  ? "  he  asked,  now  quite 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  his  thoughts. 
"It  will  make  me  feel  better,  and  I 
won't  keep  you  very  long,  for  I  remem- 
ber that  you  were  about  to  go  when  I 
first  spoke  to  you." 

The  young  girl  hesitated ;  he  might 
be  intending  to  confide  in  her  the  story 
of  an  evil  life,  but  there  was  such  a  piti- 
ful ring  in  the  simple  request  that  she 
decided  to  let  him  speak,  intending  to 
silence  him  at  the  first  intimation  of 
anything  objectionable.  The  tmcon- 
genial  companions  whom  chance  had 
thus  brought  together — the  fair  young 
girl,  with  all  of  life  before  her,  and  the 
old  villain,  with  all  of  life  behind  him, 
lingered  by  the  little  bridge. 

*'  You  can  sit  there  on  that  stump  and 
tell  me  about  her,"  she  said,  "  and  I'll 
draw  your  picture  while  you  talk — you 
were  so  far  away  the  first  time  that  I 
could  not  see  your  face  distinctly.  I  can 
listen  just  as  well  while  I  am  at  work." 

"  It's  rather  a  long  story,  miss,  and 
perhaps  you'll  think  me  cheeky  to  take 
up  your  time,  but  if  you  don't  mind  I'll 
begin  at  the  first  part  of  it — you'll  un- 
derstand me  better." 

She  nodded  for  him  to  proceed,  as 
she  deftly  outlined  his  face  upon  the 
paper  with  her  crayon. 

"  You'd  never  think  that  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman once,  to  look  at  me  now,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "  but  I  was.  I  was  educated  in 
,  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land,  and 
expected  to  enter  my  father's  law  office. 
He  was  a  very  successful  man,  and  had 
made  a  great  name  for  himself.  I 
should  have  done  the  same  but  for  an 
accursed  temper  inherited  from  the  old 
gentleman.  Poor  old  father  !  I  heard 
that  my  sin  broke  his  heart  and  that  he 
died  without  having  spoken  my  name  !  " 
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As  memory  awoke.and  he  was  carried 
back  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  life,  all 
the  carelessness  in  the  old  fellow's 
speech  disappeared,  and  the  young  g^rl 
forgot  his  rough  exterior. 

"  Our  home  was  a  bright  and  happy 
one  in  the  years  following  the  return  of 
my  twin  brother,  Archie,  and  myself 
from  the  university.  He  was  to  have 
been  a  doctor,  and  people  said  he  would 
make  a  good  one,  for  the  men  of  our 
family  for  many  generations  had  risen 
to  eminence  in  their  chosen  professions. 
Archie  and  I  resembled  each  other  so 
closely  that  even  our  intimate  friends 
had  trouble  in  telling  which  was  which. 
We  used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  fun,  for 
all  of  the  girls  of  his  acquaintance  would 
bow  to  me  on  the  streets,  and  all  my 
friends  would  bow  to  him,  until  things 
reached  such  a  pass  that  if  any  one 
wished  to  tell  one  of  us  something 
private  he  would  ask  a  good  many  catch 
questions  to  make  sure  he  addressed  the 
right  one. 

"  Father's  brother,  our  Uncle  Richard, 
was  traveling  abroad  about  that  time, 
and  as  we  were  great  favorites  with  him 
he  would  now  and  then  send  us  such 
curiosities  as  he  thought  might  interest 
us.  One  evening  while  we  were  seated 
at  dinner  there  arrived  by  express  an 
ordinary-looking  box,  about  two  or  three 
feet  long  and  a  foot  square,  which, 
strangely  enough,  was  addressed  to 
uncle  himself,  I  suppose  by  some  blun- 
dering fellow  at  the  shop  where  he 
had  bought  it.  We  set  it  aside,  expect- 
ing to  receive  a  letter  from  him  stating 
what  disposition  he  wished  to  be  made 
of  it,  but  no  word  came,  and  we  never 
knew  the  history  of  the  box,  for  poor 
uncle  was  one  of  many  unfortunate 
persons  who  were  lost  on  the  ill-fated 
East  Indiaman  Cawnpore,  that  was 
burned  at  sea,  returning  from  her 
maiden  trip  to  Bombay. 

"  After  a  few  months  the  box  was  for- 
gotten. It  had  been  stored  away  in  the 
attic  of  our  home,  and  there  it  lay  for 
several  years,  until,  covered  with  dust, 
it  >yas  dragged  from  its  hiding-place 
during  a  general  clearing-up  time.  As 
father  was  his  brothers  executor,  he 
caused  the  box  to  be  opened,  and  we 
found  within  it  an  odd -looking  piece  of 
antique  Florentine  ware,  a  good  deal  like 
what  I  have  since  seen  offered  for  sale  as 
funeral  urns.  Its  shape  was  something 
like  this,"   and  picking  up  a  piece  of 


branch  he  hastily  made  in  the  mold 
thickly  deposited  upon  the  ground  about 
them  the  rude  outline  of  an  urn  with  a 
slender  neck. 

"There  was  nothing  to  explain  its 
identity,"  he  continued,  "  and,  as  it  was 
rather  a  handsome  ornament,  it  was 
placed  upon  the  reading-table  in  the 
library,  where  it  was  seen  and  admired 
by  many  of  our  friends.  I  fancy  I  can 
see  it  now  standing  there  filled  with  cut 
flowers  as  it  stood  on  that  awful  day." 

The  old  vagabond  shivered  as  he 
spoke.  "  Do  you  believe  in  present- 
iments, miss  ? "  he  asked  suddenly. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  do.  I'm  in- 
tensely practical,"  she  replied  kindly,  as 
she  deftly  touched  up  one  of  the  shaggy 
brows  of  the  likeness  that  was  rapidly 
nearing  completion. 

"  Well,  I  was,  too,  till  that  miserable 
urn  was  placed  before  me,  but  some- 
how I  felt  from  the  first  that  it  had  an 
evil  history,  and  I  tried  to  imagine 
what  it  might  tell  us  if  it  could  speak. 
I  hated  the  sight  of  it,  though  without 
any  good  reason,  for  it  was  certainly 
an  inoffensive  thing  in  itself ;  but  my 
conviction  of  its  bad  character  was 
strengthened  when  one  of  our  friends 
discovered  among  the  strange  figures 
painted  upon  it  a  few  words  in  Latin. 
Then  I  examined  it  closely,  and  was 
able,  after  copying  the  widely  scat- 
tered and  partially  obliterated  letters, 
to  arrange  them  so  that  they  formed  an 
intelligible  sentence,  which,  liberally 
translated,  read  something  like  this : 

••'Let  him    beware  whose    ruthless  hand  my 

beauty  mars, 
For  bitterness  and  woe  shall  be  his  portion.' 

"  Why  the  ominous  warning  should 
have  been  placed  upon  the  urn,  into 
the  surface  of  which  the  letters  had 
been  burned  when  it  was  baked  in 
the  potter's  oven,  or  who  composed  it, 
were,  of  course,  only  fruitless  sources  of 
speculation.  We  thought  it  best  not  to 
make  the  fact  of  its  existence  generally 
known,  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which 
was  that  our  superstitious  servants  would 
never  have  been  persuaded  to  enter  the 
library  while  the  urn  was  there,  and 
even  sober-minded,  intelligent  people 
hardly  like  the  idea  of  having  such  un- 
canny things  around. 

"  About  that  time  Archie  came  to  me 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  account  of  a 
young  g^rl  whom  he  had  met  at  the  house 
of  a  mutual  friend,  and  my  youthful 
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ambition  was  at  once  fired  to  see  her  and 
judge  for  myself.  He  said  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  mill-owner  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  which  was  about  ten 
miles  from  our  place,  and  that  he  look- 
ed forward  to  an  early  opportunity  of 
introducing  me.  Poor,  unselfish  Archie ! 
It  would  have  been  well  for  both  of  us 
if  he  had  never  met  her  ! 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  then,  for  even 
if  Archie  did  not  introduce  me  I  was 
almost  certain  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  young  woman,  being  often  in 
Hamilton  on  business  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  two  weeks  had  not  passed  when, 
returning  from  the  city  on  the  train,  I 
was  pleasantly  greeted  by  the  most 
beautiful  girl  I  had  ever  seen,  who  called 
me  by  Archie's  name.  I  knew  her  from 
his  description  as  the  one  of  whom  he 
had  spoken,  and  that  she  had  mistaken 
me  for  him.  It  flashed  over  me  that  it 
would  be  a  good  joke  on  Archie  to  per- 
sonate him  at  that  time,  and  explain 
matters  afterwards  ;  so  I  responded  to 
her  greeting,  and  took  the  vacant  seat  at 
her  side. 

"  We  had  not  far  to  go,  and  our  con- 
versation was,  therefore,  easily  carried 
on  without  discovering  mjr  identity,  but 
I  realized  that  I  was  getting  in  deeper 
than  I  had  anticipated  when  she  invited 
me  to  dine  at  her  home  on  the  following 
Wednesday  night.  Of  course  I  thanked 
her,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
accepted,  but  not  without  feeling  like  a 
miserable  hypocrite.  After  I  had  placed 
her  in  the  care  of  a  relative  at  the  station 
I  set  my  mind  to  the  task  of  recalling  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  incidents  of 
Archie's  first  meeting  with  her,  for  my 
guidance  in  case  I  actualljr  decided  to 
go.  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter 
to  write  a  polite  note  stating  that  im- 
portant business  would  prevent  me  from 
going,  and  had  I  had  a  suspicion  of 
what  the  outcome  was  to  be,  you  may 
well  believe  that  I  would  have  done 
so,  but  my  efforts  at  recollection  had 
been  so  successful  that  I  rashly  deter- 
mined to  go. 

"  I  said  nothing  to  Archie,  of  course, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  dine  out  that 
evening.  This  naturally  created  some 
surprise,  as  we  boys  were  seldom  absent 
from  home  at  such  times,  but  nothing 
was  said,  and  I  duly  appeared  at  the  din- 
ner. I  quaked  in  my  boots  all  the  evening, 
fearing  that  I  would  in  some  way  betray 


myself,  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  I  bade  the  family  good-night 
without  having  made  a  slip. 

"  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I 
confessed  to  my  brother  next  morning 
Where  I  had  been,  to  find  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  clever  piece  of  acting,  and 
proposed  that  we  keep  the  thing  going. 
This  was  not  difficult,  for  in  addition  to 
the  remarkable  resemblance  between 
us,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  were 
exactly  of  one  size,  and  were  careful  to 
wear  similar  clothes,  and  to  dress  alike 
otherwise,  whenever  we  called.  After 
each  visit  one  of  us  would  inform  the 
other  of  all  the  minute  details  of  con- 
versation, etc.,  so  that  we  might  run  no 
risk  of  exposure.  It  was  a  contempt- 
ible trick  to  practice  upon  any  lady,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  lend  ourselves  to  it.  Certainly  the 
victim  of  our  duplicity  would  have  de- 
spised us  had  she  known  the  truth. 

"Well,  matters  went  on  for  some 
time,  first  one  of  us  calling  and  then  the 
other,  until  it  dawned  upon  me  that  my 
brother  was  beginning  to  wish  the  thing 
stopped.  He  frankly  told  me  so  one 
day,  and  suggested  that  we  both  call  at 
once  and  apologize.  I  readily  assented 
to  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  but 
to  my  legal  mind  there  seemed  no 
necessity  for  admitting  that  we  had 
been  guilty  of  fraud,  so  I  offered  as  a 
modification  of  his  plan  that  he  should 
call  alone  on  a  certain  evening  and 
casually  say  that  his  brother  was  then 
home  from  college,  and  ask  permission 
to  introduce  me.  This  was  readily  ar- 
ranged. To  be  sure,  our  divinity  was 
surprised  at  the  resemblance  between 
us,  but  as  we  had  let  a  month  pass 
before  carrying  out  our  plan,  during 
which  I  allowed  my  beard  to  grow,  her 
suspicions  were  not  aroused. 

"  Ever}'thing  turned  out  as  we  had 
expected,  and  I  was  thereafter  a  fre- 
quent caller  at  the  beautiful  home  in 
Hamilton,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  Archie.  Imagine  my  dis- 
tress of  mind  when  I  awoke  to  the  ter- 
rible truth  that  I,  too,  was  in  love  with 
the  sweet  girl  whom  we  had  so  con- 
temptibly deceived !  I  tried  to  reason 
myself  out  of  it,  and  refrained  from 
seeing  her  as  long  as  I  could,  but  the 
passion  was  so  strong  in  me  that  do 
what  I  would  I  could  not  kill  it,  and  by 
sheer  force  of  will  I  resisted  my  bitter 
jealousy  of  Archie,  between  whom  and 
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myself  nothing  had  ever  before  come, 
resolved  that  if  worse  came  to  worst  I 
would  leave  the  country,  that  I  might 
be  prevented  by  distance  from  working 
him  any  harm. 

"  I  say  the  truth  was  terrible,  because 
I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  the 
fact  that  Archie  loved  her  as  fervently 
as  I,  and  I  foresaw  trouble,  but  oh, 
God !  not  such  trouble !  The  part  of 
honor  would  have  been  for  me  to  leave 
my  brother  in  peace  and  happiness, 
since  he  was  before  me  in  the  field  ;  but 
who  can  account  for  the  actions  of  a 
man  when  his  heart  is  torn  with  both 
love  and  jealousy  ? 

"  Quarrels  between  us  then  became 
frequent,  though  for  very  shame 
we    hid    the    truth    from 


^v 


father  and  mother 
until  we  became 
estranged  f  r  o  in 
each  other,  and  our 
enmity  culminated 
in  my  dear  broth- 
er's death  at  my 
hand ! " 

As  the  voice  oi 
the  man  before  her 
broke  in  passionate 
sobbing,  Miss 
Phillips  forgot 
her   drawing  ;    / 
forgot  even  her  * 
former  caution, 
and,    laying 
aside  pistol  and 
sketch-book, 
slipped   down 
to   where    the 
shattered  figure 
rested. 

"Poor,  poor 
fellow!  "  she  said  gently,  '*  I  am  trou- 
bled at  your  grief.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  not  tell  me  any  more.  I  will 
go  home  and  you  can  slip  away,  and 
no  one  will  ever  know  your  story 
from  my  lips.  Come,  cheer  up.  The 
life  of  which  you  have  been  telling  me 
is  past,  and  you  may  yet  have  time  to 
undo  some  of  its  evil  record.  Good- 
bye!" 

But  his  hardened  nature  had  been 
deeply  moved.  "  Oh,  please,  miss,  please 
don't  go  !  I  know  I  am  asking  much  of 
you  to  expect  you  to  be  interested  in  my 
miserable  story,  but  your  voice  is  the 
first  that  I  have  heard  speaking  in  pity 
for  many  a  year,  and  it  may  be  the  last. 


KKLL   LIKE 


Will  you  not  stay  a  few  moments  longer  ? 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  a  kind  word  after 
one  has  been  kicked  and  starved  for 
years  by  people  who,  because  they  were 
never  tempted  as  I  have  been,  have 
never  fallen.  I  shall  feel  so  much  better 
if  I  may  share  with  you  my  secret,  and 
then  I  will  do  as  you  say,  and  never  let 
you  see  or  hear  of  me  again  ! " 

The  gaunt  creature  dried  his  eyes 
upon  his  soiled  coat-sleeve,  and  finding 
that  the  girl  had  seated  herself  upon 
the  bank  at  a  little  distance  from  him, 
resumed  his  story. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  incidents  of 
that  fatal  day.  My  brother  was  writing 
at  the  libraty  table  when  I  entered  the 
room.  We  had  not  spoken  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  was  taken  by 
surprise  when  he 
wheeled  in  his 
chair  and  accused 
me  of  the  basest 
treachery.  His 
harsh  words  arous- 
ed the  temper  I 
had  striven  so  hard 
to  control. 

"A  wave  of 
llame  rushed 
through  my  body, 
and  before  I 
knew  what  I  was 
doing  I  had 
snatched  the 
Florentine  urn 
from  its  stand 
on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table, 
lUled  as  it  was  with 
roses,  and  shattered 
it  upon  my  brother's 
ht^ad.  He  fell  like  a 
hj^  from  his  chair.  With 
a  curse  upon  the  person 
who  had  placed  the  fatal  urn 
within  reach  of  my  hand,  I  dashed  its 
slender  neck  to  the  floor  and  fled  from 
the  room. 

"  As  we  had  been  alone  in  the  house 
I  was  able  to  leave  without  being  seen. 
Of  two  things  only  was  I  conscious  :  of 
the  mysterious  prophecy  of  the  mn,  and 
of  the  mark  of  Cain  which  I  felt  must 
be  visible  upon  my  forehead.  On,  on  I 
sped,  until  night  found  me  skulking 
among  the  vast  piles  of  freight  on  the 
wharves  of  the  city. 

"  I  secreted  myself  in  the  hold  of  a 
great  ship  bound  for  Cape  Town,  South 
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Africa,  and  being  discovered  on  the 
secona  day  out,  was  made  to  do  the 
vilest  kind  of  work  until  my  unaccus- 
tomed constitution  broke  down  and  I 
tossed  in  the  agonies  of  brain  fever. 
During^  much  of  the  long  voyage  I  was 
in  delirium,  and  when  we  finally  drop- 
ped anchor  in  Table  Bay  I  was  a  shadow 
of  my  old  self. 

"  I  drifted  about  the  world  for  some 
time,  feeling  that  every  man's  hand  was 
against  me,  and  that  all  must  know  my 
secret,  but  entirely  ignorant  of  the  effect 
of  my  terrible  deed.  What  little  I  know 
of  the  subsequent  happenings  at  my  old 
home  was  gathered  from  a  conversa- 
tion which  I  overheard  in  a  low  drinking 
saloon  in  one  of  the  worst  districts  of 
Liverpool,  where  I  had  landed  after  a 
successful  voyage  before  the  mast,  with 
my  wages  snugly  stowed  away  in  my 
trousers  pocket. 

"  I  was  tired  of  the  life  of  a  seaman 
by  that  time  and  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  ship  again,  so  I  went  to  a  little  town 
in  a  remote  lumbering  section  in  the 
North  of  England,  where  I  found  em- 
plo)mient  in  an  old-fashioned  saw-mill. 
It  was  part  of  my  duty  to  see  that  the 
logs  were  fed  to  the  great  buzz-saw,  re- 
volving at  a  frightful  speed,  where  they 
were  rough-sawn  into  planks  for  the 
planing  mills.  I  thought  to  drown  my 
remorse  in  the  hum  and  roar  of  the 
machinery  in  that  out-of-the-way  place, 
but  I  had  not  calculated  upon  the  strange 
influence  that  was  working  against  me. 

"  I  was  standing  beside  my  grim  com- 
panion, thinking  of  what  might  have 
been  but  for  my  terrible  inheritance. 
As  I  stood  there  listening  to  the  saw 
as  it  tore  its  way  through  the  sturdy 
timbers,  the  light  shone  in  through  the 
window,  nearly  obscured  by  cobwebs 
and  sawdust,  and  fell  in  a  bright  ray 
upon  the  whirling  metal,  from  the  pol- 
ished surface  of  which  it  was  reflected 
back  upon  the  dingy  wooden  wall  of  the 
old  mill,  and  I  saw  there,  standing  out 
as  clearly  as  ever  Belshazzar  saw  the 
writing  on  the  palace  wall  at  Babylon, 
the  awful  words  :  *  If  thy  right  hand  of- 
fend thee  cut  it  off!  *  Horrified  at  the 
reality  of  the  idea,  I  reeled  from  my 
place  at  the  sawyer's  bench,  but  by  a 
strong  effort  of  my  will  I  recovered  my- 
self in  a  moment,  and  growing  strangely 
calm  and  collected  laid  my  good  right 
hand  before  the  awful  machine,  know- 
ing that  I  was  lessening  my  ability  to 


earn  an    honest    living,   but    willingly 
making  the  sacrifice  for  his  sake. 

"They  told  me  I  was  found  shortly 
afterward  by  one  of  my  companions  in 
the  mill,  who  chanced  to  hear  my  scream 
of  agony,  or  I  should  probably  have  died 
then  and  there.  When  I  came  to  my 
senses  again  I  was  lying  in  the  hospital 
with  my  arm  bound  tightly  in  hnen 
bandages.  I  could  feel  a  tingling  in  my 
finger  tips,  and  I  remember  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  came  over  me  at 
the  thought  that  I  must,  after  all,  have 
failed  in  my  attempt  at  sacrifice  ;  but 
no,  it  was  only  too  true.  My  hand  was 
gone,  and  from  the  time  I  left  the  hos- 
pital until  to-day  I  have  traveled  the 
down-hill  road.  True,  I  might  have 
filled,  and  did  fill,  many  positions, 
maimed  though  I  am,  but  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  purpose  all  ambi- 
tion left  me. 

"  It  has  been  selfish  in  me,  miss,  to 
make  you  listen  to  such  a  tale  as  mine, 
but  though  it  may  have  been  a  trial  for 
you,  it  has  made  my  heart  lighter." 

A  shudder  passed  through  the  frame 
of  the  young  girl  as  he  ceased  speaking, 
and  she  arose  with  an  effort.  He  did 
not  notice  the  action,  his  shaggy  head 
having  fallen  upon  his  breast ;  and  she 
walked  unsteadily  to  the  spot  where 
she  had  left  her  things.  She  picked  up 
the  little  pistol  that  had  served  to 
humanize  the  wretched  old  man,  and, 
withdrawing  the  tiny  cartridges,  threw 
them  far  down  the  course  of  the  stream, 
beneath  the  surface  of  which  they  dis- 
appeared with  a  trifling  spatter.  A 
moment  later  the  weapon  itself  fol- 
lowed.    Then  she  returned  to  his  side. 

"  I  am  going  now,"  she  said  firmly. 
"  It  has  indeed  been  hard  to  listen  to 
your  story,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  it.  Please  take  the  picture.  It  will 
serve  to  remind  you  of  one  who  will  try 
to  think  kindly  of  you." 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  little  sketch 
lying  in  his  great  rough  palm,  every 
lineament  of  what  once  must  have  been 
a  face  of  fine  proportions  faithfully  por- 
trayed in  all  its  degradation,  he  uttered 
a  groan.  It  was  long  since  he  had  seen 
his  features,  and  he  had  not  realized  the 
truth  until  it  was  thus  suddenly  thrust 
upon  him.  The  young  girl  watched  his 
face  intently  as  he  studied  the  picture, 
and  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  the 
comparison  forming  itself  in  his  mind  be- 
tween the  past  and  present.     He  raised  j 
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his  eyes  and  looked  abstractedly  down 
the  road,  then  started  abruptly  at  see- 
ing her  about  to  turn  away. 

"  Will  you  let  me  give  you  this  ? "  he 
fcaid,  in  a  trembling  voice,  producing 
from  the  pocket  of  his  tattered  coat  a 
ring  set  with  a  sapphire.  "  I  came  by 
it  honestly,"  he  hastened  to  add,  noting 
the  questioning  look  in  the  clear  eyes. 
"  It  was  given  to  me  by  that  brother 
whom  I  loved  as  few  men  ever  love 
their  own  sex,  and  in  my  greatest  ex- 
tremity I  have  never  parted  with  it.  I 
shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  accept  it." 

And  they  separated — she  to  return  to 
the  home  where  misery  such  as  she 
had  seen  that  day  was  a  stranger ;  he 
to  pursue  his  vagabond  wanderings  and 
to  fill  a  nameless  grave. 

*  *  «  *  * 

"What  makes  you  so  silent,  Ethel, 
my  love  ?  "  asked  Doctor  Phillips,  as  he 
glanced  across  the  comfortable  sitting- 
room  to  where  his  daughter  sat  wi3i 
her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap  and  her 
eyes  half  closed. 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  but 
arose  and  drew  a  low  foot-rest  to  the 
side  of  her  father's  chair.  When  she 
had  seated  herself,  she  took  one  of  his 
big  hands  in  both  her  own  and  looked 
up  into  the  kindly  face. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "I  have  had  a 
strange  experience  to-day.  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  conduct  would  meet  with 
your  entire  approval,  though  I  fancy 
you  would  have  acted  much  as  I  did 
had  you  been  in  mv  place.  I  told  him 
I  would  not  speat  of  it  to  anyone, 
but " 

An  anxious  look  came  into  her 
father's  face  as  she  spoke. 

"  Don't  be  troubled,  father,"  she  said. 
"He  did  not  say  anything  at  which  I 
could  take  offense.  I  saw  him  by  the 
bridge  that  crosses  the  brook  beyond 
Colonel  Bosworth's  place.  He  was  a 
poor,  miserable,  wretched  tramp,  and 
ne  told  me  his  story,  which  was  so  sad 
that  I  cannot  put  it  trom  my  mind." 

"  Fiddlesticks,  Ethel,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  reassuringly.  "  He  has  prob- 
ably imposed  upon  my  darling^'s  credu- 
lity. His  class  are  apt  at  lying.  I 
wouldn't  think  any  more  about  him. 
Go  to  the  piano  and  play  for  me ;  the 
music  will  drive  away  all  thoughts  of 
the  rascally  tramp.    Come,  my  love  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  father  dear,  you  are  really 
mistaken.    He  was  too  much  in  earnest, 


and  besides,  he  would  not  have  given  ^ 
me  this,  you  know,  if  he  was  an  impos-* 
tor,"  and  she  drew  from  the  pocket 
of  her  dress  the  sapphire  rinef,  worn 
away  in  places  by  constant  friction, 
though  age  had  not  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  the  stone. 

Her  father  took  it  from  her  and  ex- 
amined it  carelessly,  but  as  he  looked 
his  face  grew  pale  and  his  hand  trem- 
bled violently.  "  Merciful  Heaven  ! "  he 
cried.  "  This  was  my  brother's  ring  ;  a 
gift  from  me  when  we  came  of  age  !  " 

"  But,  father,"  said  the  young  girl,  by 
this  time  thoroughly  frightened,  "you 
never  told  me  that  you  had  a  brother, 
and  another  thing,  your  name  is  not 
'  Archie ' ! " 

"  I  dared  not  tell  you,  EtheL  It  was 
only  by  an  interposition  of  the  Divine 
will  that  I  was  not  killed  by  my  brother's 
hand.  *  Archie '  was  the  pet  name  by 
which  he  always  called  me,  and  since 
that  dreadful  day  I  have  requested  that 
its  use  be  discontinued,  and  my  wishes 
have  been  respected.  But  tell  me  what 
was  told  you  by  the  person  with  whom 
you  talked  to-day." 

As  she  told  him  the  story  of  the 
strange  meeting  at  the  bridge  great 
tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  after  she 
had  finished  he  seized  her  in  his  strong 
arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
When  his  emotion  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, he  arose  and  led  her  to  his  escri- 
toirCy  which  stood  in  an  alcove  at  one 
side  of  the  room.  From  a  secret  drawer 
in  this  he  took  two  old  photographs, 
that  had  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for 
many  a  year,  and  held  them  side  by  side 
where  the  ray  from  the  great  lamp  on 
the  table  might  fall  upon  them.  One 
would  have  said  that  they  were  dupli- 
cate likenesses  of  the  old  man  who  now 
held  them  at  arm's  length,  as  he  must 
have  looked  thirty  years  before.  Ap- 
parently not  a  line  of  either  one  was 
different,  and  yet  there  could  be  no  mis- 
taking the  truth. 

"  They  are  of  my  brother  Stetson  and 
myself,"  he  said  tenderly. 

"  And  the  young  woman  about  whom 
you  quarreled  was " 

"Your  mother!  She  whom  I  lost 
when  you  were  given  to  me,  my  dar- 
ling," and  the  old  physician  drew  the 
brown  head  closer  to  his  breast. 

"  We  will  find  him,  father  ;  is  it  not 
so?"  She  seemed  to  know  what  his 
reply  would  be. 
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"  Yes,  Ethel,  and  I  will  try  to  show 
him  that  the  love  that  was  so  great  in 
the  long  ago  has  but  slumbered  for  lack 
of  its  object.  God  knows  I  tried  my 
brother's  soul  as  few  men  are  tried  !  " 

They  found  him  at  last  in  a  hospital, 


after  long  searching,  but  he  was  in  a 
delirium,  and  his  mind  could  not  receive 
the  truth.  He  shook  his  head  when 
they  tried  to  cheer  him,  and  muttered, 
"  I  cannot  escape  my  destiny."  Thes^ 
were  his  last  words. 


BEAR    AND    FOR    BEAR. 


BY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


ON  the  whole  there  has  been  a 
vast  amount  of  fanciful  rubbish 
written  about  bears  and  their 
ways — especially  about  the  black  bear. 
Many  good  people  labor  under  the  im- 
pression that  even  our  best  known  bear, 
the  black  fellow,  is  a  wicked,  dangerous 
brute,  given  to  prowling  through  the 
lonely  forest  wilds,seeking  whom  he  may 
devour ;  a  savage  liable  to  attack  inof- 
fensive human  beings  and  hug  or  claw 
the  life  out  of  them  in  short  order. 
This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  impres- 
sion, for  Ursus  Americanus  is  a  com- 
paratively harmless  a^d  decent  chap 
enough,  and  will  let  you  severely  alone 
providing  you  accord  the  same  treat- 
ment to  him.  The  black  bear  will  only 
face  a  man  under  extraordinary  condi- 
tions. A  she  black  bear  will  fight  gal- 
lantly for  her  cubs,  and  will  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  charge  a  man,  or  a  number  of 
men,  if  she  has  reason  to  believe  that 
her  youngsters  are  in  danger.  Then 
she  will  in  all  likelihood  prove  an  ugly 
customer.  Any  bear,  if  badly  wounded, 
will  generally  make  a  show  of  fight,  and 
now  and  again  there  may  be  a  smack  of 
real  danger  to  its  persecutors.  In  rare 
instances,  perhaps,  though  I  never  heard 
of  an  authenticated  case,  an  old  he,  or  a 
bear  that  happened  to  be  in  a  bad  tem- 


per at  the  time,  might  possibly  attack, 
if  approached  too  closely — even  when 
neither  molested  nor  wounded.  But 
this  would  be  an  extraordinary  case, 
only  liable  to  occur  if  the  animal  was 
suddenly  come  upon  and  the  route  it 
desired  to  take  had  been  cut  off  by  its 
fancied  assailant.  As  a  rule  the  black 
bear  avoids  intimate  association  with 
man  as  carefully  as  the  man  could  avoid 
the  plague. 

Keen  of  nose,  quick  of  ear,  and  aston- 
ishingly handy  at  getting  swiftly  over 
rough  groimd  or  fallen  timber,  he  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  animal  to  approach 
close  enough  for  a  sure  shot — in  fine,  a 
wary,  crafty  quarry,  harder  to  still-hunt 
successfully  than  a  buck.  His  seem- 
ingly clumsy  body  is  in  reality  remark- 
ably supple  and  powerful ;  his  short, 
heavy  limbs  are  towers  of  strength,  and 
he  can  use  them  as  swiftly  as  a  trained 
boxer  uses  his  arms.  He  is  wrestler, 
boxer  and  climber  combined,  but  he 
does  not  care  for  fighting  unless  driven 
to  it  as  a  last  resort.  Start  a  row  close 
to  him  suddenly,  especially  if  a  few  dog- 
voices  help  the  din,  and  he  will  generally 
climb  a  tree  with  amazing  celerity.  Give 
him  time  to  run  away  and  he'll  put  for 
his  safest  stronghold  as  fast  as  his  flat 
feet  can  bear  him,  and  you  may  catch  a 
passing  glimpse  of  a  black  body  clam- 
bering frantically  through  a  windfall  or 
scuffling  over  rocks  in  most  earnest  en- 
deavor to  get  safely  away.  If  he  happen 
to  be  lean,  a  condition  most  improbable, 
save  in  early  spring,  when  his  usual 
store  of  fat  has  been  consumed  during 
his  long,  mysterious  hibernation,  it  will 
be  a  vain  or  a  very  long  chase  ere  he 
can  be  driven  to  his  den  or  to  a  tree,  or 
to  bay.  Usually,  however,  he  is  laden 
with  fat,  and  then  dogs  can  keep  up  with 
him  readily  enough. 

Hound  him  through  his  well-loved 
fastnesses,  run  him  through  one  or  more 
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water-courses  and  windfalls,  and  over 
rough  rocks,  with  the  maddening  roar 
of  the  pack  sounding  in  his  ears,  and 
every  now  and  again  a  venturesome 
hound  nipping  him  sharply  on  one  of  his 
fat  hams  ;  persecute  him  in  this  manner 
for  a  time  until  he  is  weary  with  urging 
his  heavy  body  over  obstacles,  and  hot 
and  winded  with  mighty  exertion,  and 
then  he'll  fight.  The  lurking  devil  that 
is  in  every  strong,  wild  brute  asserts  it- 
self at  last,  and  with  blazing  eyeballs 
and  foaming  jaws  he  faces  about  to 
settle  the  question.  Backing  against  a 
convenient  tree  or  rock  so  as  not  to  be 
attacked  from  behind,  he  rises  on  his 
strong  hams  and  grimly  bides  the  on- 
slaught of  the  yelling  dogs ;  woe  be 
unto  them  if  the}'  approach  him  too 
rj^ly.  His  great  arms  and  claw-tipp€4 
fore-paws  move  wondrous  quick,  and  he 
can  box  like  a  verv  Corbett 

An  over-eager  dog  may  plunge  at  him 
to  test  the  thickness  of  his  fur,  but  the 
ready  paw  launches  out  like  lightning, 
and  the  dog. receives  a  blow  that  may 
maim  him  for  life  or  kill  him  outright 
— in  any  case  he'll  never  "pile  onto" 
any  more  bears.  The  strong  claws  and 
toes  move  independently  after  the 
manner  of  fingers,  and  should  they  once 
get  a  ^p  on  a  dog,  that  dog  is  in  for  an 
experience  which  he  will  never  forget, 
no  matter  whether  he  lives  five  minutes 
or  five  years  longer.  He  may  snap  and 
snarl  and  struggle,  but  the  arms  fold 
around  him  in.  a  close,  smothering  em- 
brace that  would  start  the  rivets  in  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  bring  a  blush  to 
the  face  of  Bartholdi's  buxom  lass  if 
there's  any  female  life  in  her. 

The  bear  may  not  use  his  teeth  ;  more 
likely  he  will  stick  his  snout  straight  up 
and  merely  hujg^ — a  long,  straining,  hug- 
some  hug,  which  breaks  the  dog's  ribs 
or  back  or  mainspring,  or  at  least  dis- 
arranges his  works  so  seriously  that  he 
does  not  care  for  the  glorious  chase  any 
more.  Then  the  men  appear  on  the 
scene,  hot,  perspiring,  and  yelling 
wildly,  and  they  shoot  the  bear  and  at- 
tend to  the  patching  of  such  dogs  as 
have  any  pattern  left  to  wear. 

Mind  you,  reader,  all  this  only  applies 
to  the  black  bear,  and  in  nowise  impli- 
cates his  terrible,  non-climbing  relative 
plantigrade,  the  grizzly.  Don't  you  ever 
go  and  **  sick  "  a  parcel  of  dogs  on  a 
grizzly,  and  then  join  in  the  madding 
crowd  and  expect  to  find  healthy  pleas- 


ure and  personal  enjoyment  m  the  g:lori- 
ous  pursuit.  If  you  must  run  a  grizzly 
with  hounds,  pay  the  men  for  the  dogs 
first,  and  then  cheer  on  your  gallant 
pack  from  the  top  of  the  very  tallest 
tree  you  can  find — and  take  provisions 
and  water  enough  for  at  least  two  days 
up  the  tree  with  you,  for  a  grizzly  is 
"  onsartin  "  in  his  moods,  and  might  pos- 
sibly couple  your  name  with  the  move- 
ment, to  afford  him  excitement. 

Famous  Ole  Ephraim,  the  terrible 
king  of  the  cailon,  is  no  fit  quarry  save 
for  men  of  iron  nerve  and  practised  skill 
to  pursue.  A  wounded  or  enraged 
grizzly  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
anim^  for  man  to  tackle  of  all  the  great 
brutes.  No  cats  that  ever  jumpea,  not 
even  excepting  Royal  Leo  or  His  Strijies 
of  Bengal,  possess  his  ferocious  temper 
and  desire  to  fight  at  close  quarters. 
The  African  buflEalo  may  rival  the  griz- 
zly as  aa  assailant  when  wounded,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  claim  the  mar- 
velous vitalitjr  which  characterizes  all 
bears,  the  grizzly  in  particular.  You 
may  riddle  Ephraim  with  bullets,  but 
unless  you  knock  him  off  his  feet  out- 
right, or  he  be  a  varlet  of  hi^  race,  he 
will  fight  and  charge  as  long  as  his 
limbs  will  carry  his  tremendous  bulk  in 
your  direction.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
a  single  ball  will  lay  him  dead,  but  more 
frequently  he  may  be  shot  through  and 
through,  and  receive  wounds  any  one  of 
which  will  ultimately  prove  fatal,  and 
yet  fight  to  the  last  gasp,  and  if  he  but 
get  hold  of  an  assailant,  wreak  a  hor- 
rible vengeance  ere  giving  up.  One 
"swat"  from  his  mighty  fore-paw, 
armed  with  fearful  scimitars  of  chisel- 
3harp  horn,  may  send  a  man  into  the 
happy  hunting  grounds,  and  should  he 
be  fairly  struck  and  yet  live,  he  will 
surely  carry  hideous  scars  to  his  ulti- 
mate grave. 

The  fierce  vindictiveness  of  the  griz- 
zly, his  g^ant  strength,  indomitable 
pluck  and  amazing  tenacity  of  life  are 
what  make  him  such  a  terrible  foe, 
and  the  Indian  knew  right  well  what 
best  tested  hunters'  craft  and  in- 
dividual bravery  when  he  chose  the 
necklet  of  grizzly  claws  as  a  token  to 
prove  a  man. 

And  now  or  a  few  bear  facts.  I 
never  shot  a  grizzly,  though  I  have 
been  in  their  hatmts  often  enough,  and 
upon  several  occasions  really  sought 
Ephraim  with  intent  to  do  him  bomly 
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harm.  Some  day  I  hope  to  score  a 
kill  to  my  own  rifle,  but  for  the  present 
the  grizzly  can  wait. 

Black  bears  I  do  not  consider  to  be 
really  dangerous  game,  having  followed 
them  often,  killed  a  couple  to  my  own 
gun,  and  been  with  parties  who  killed 
more.  More  often  still  I  have  caught 
distant  glimpses  of  black  bear,  and 
sought  for  their  closer  intimacy  in 
vain.  Once,  at  least,  I  met  one  when 
I  didn't  want  to,  and  our  interview  was 
very  brief. 

A  party  of  us  were  after  deer  in  the 
Muskoka  country,  and  one  morning,  a 
beautiful  Indian  summer's  morning, 
I  took  a  paddle  in  hand  and  trailed 
along  the  lake  shore  looking  for  a  canoe 
wfiich  we  had  been  told  was  beached 
somewhere  near.  Foolishly  I  left  gun 
and  rifle  behind.  Not  a  cloud  marred 
the  blue  doom  above,  but  there  was  a 
very  black  cloud  shaped  like  unto  a  bear 
immediately  beyond  my  limited  horizon. 
Half  a  mile  from  camp  a  huge  bowlder 
blocked  further  view  of  the  shore,  and 
behind  this  bowlder  the  canoe  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hidden.  I  reached  it,  walked 
around  it  on  a  narrow  strip  of  wet  sand, 
and  almost  ran  foul  of  a  splendid  black 
bear. 

The  last  forward  step  has  never  been 
completed.  I  dug  my  heels  into  the 
sand  like  a  horse  refusing  a  jump,  while 
the  bear  shot  back  upon  his  hams  and 
we  stared  at  each  other,  each  quivering 
in  every  muscle — ^two  motionless  figures 
of  amazement.  He  was  so  close  I  might 
have  touched  him  with  the  paddle,  but 
I  didn't.  I  looked  at  him  and  he  looked 
at  me.  I  saw  his  nostrils  twitching  and 
spreading  as  he  got  my  smell ;  I  saw  his 
little  eyes  starting  from  the  black  mask 
and  gaining  a  brighter  lustre  ;  I  saw  his 
tawny  chops  lift  and  wrinkle  until  there 
came  a  flash  of  gleaming  white  ;  I  saw 
his  little  round  ears  slowly  sinking  back- 
ward like  the  ears  of  an  angry  cat ;  I 
saw  two  clots  of  wet  sand  drop  from  his 
raised  fore-paws ;  I  saw  his  hind  feet 
gripping  the  sand  more  firmly  and  the 
white  horseshoe  on  his  breast  slowly 
and  steadily  creeping  upward,  and  I 
knew  that  he  wouldtCt  attack  me, 

I  came  to  first,  and  he  didn't  attack 
me.  I  made  rather  a  wide  turn  round 
the  big  bowlder,  in  fact  actually  steppe^ 
into  the  lake  a  few  times  in  my  careless- 
ness, but  my  feet  were  quite  dry  when 
I  reached  camp.     Later  I  went  back  to 


get  my  paddle  and  only  found  about 
twenty  foot-prints  in  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  wet  sand — but  he  didn't  even 
offer  to  attack  me  ! 

Last  autumn  a  friend,  chance-met 
during  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  coast,  asked 
me  to  tarry  for  a  few  days  with  him 
near  the  summit  of  the  magnificent 
Selkirk  Range  of  British  Columbia.  I 
had  previously  halted  there  and  studied 
the  Great  Glacier  and  its  greater  rivals 
the  Asulkan  and  Dawson  Glaciers,  and 
the  marvelous  mountains  and  gorges 
which  make  that  locality  world-famous, 
but  my  friend  wanted  to  devote  a  few 
days  to  the  glaciers  and  scenery,  and  so 
I  gladly  agreed  to  halt  with  him. 

One  night — such  a  moonlit  night  as 
one  but  seldom  enjoys — we  left  the 
chalet-like  hostelry,  and  wandered  per- 
haps for  a  mile  along  the  smooth  path 
leading  to  the  forefoot  of  the  Great 
Glacier.  There  we  sat  upon  a  log  to 
enjoy  the  most  beautiful  prospect  it  had 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  witness.  We 
smoked  steadily,  hardly  uttering  a  dozen 
words  in  an  hour.  Before  us  lay  the 
Great  Glacier,  a  river  solidified,  a 
mighty  torrent  chilled  in  its  grand 
descent  from  the  peaks  above  and 
manacled  there  to  the  mountain  side,  its 
huge  forefoot  and  moraine  of  rounded 
bowlders  but  a  few  yards  from  us,  its 
gleaming  length  flashing  in  the  moon- 
light— a  quivering  highway  of  light,  a 
silver  stairway  leading  to  unknown 
space  of  deepest  blue.  Behind  us  rose 
the  densely-forested  shadowy  ascent  of 
Asulkan  Mountain ;  far  away  to  the 
right  the  sharp  summit  peaks  glinted 
like  silver  spears.  Upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrowV -shaped  valley  tower- 
ed mighty  Sir  Donald,  so  close  that  his 
dazzling  helmet  of  snow  seemed  almost 
bending  over  us.  Beyond  the  westward 
limit  of  the  valley  the  sharply  serrated 
crests  of  the  Hermit  Range  gleamed 
like  icebergs  against  a  sea  of  blue,  while 
on  all  the  lower  steppes  and  valley 
slopes  were  piled  the  black  masses  of 
forests  that  only  grow  upon  Pacific 
slopes. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  solemn  still- 
ness save  the  whimpering  and  growling 
of  the  new-bom  Illicilliwaet  River  as  it 
fussed  and  struggled  among  the  crowd- 
ing bowlders  below,  with  true  infantile 
audacity  noisily  asserting  itself,  where 
men  but  looked  in  silent  admiration  or 
spoke  in  whispers.     The  majesty  of  the 
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surroundings,  the  power  of  the  grand 
peaks  stretching  far  above,  like  mighty 
interrogation  points  mutely  questioning 
the  sky,  filled  our  souls  with  humble 
adoration.  Words  ceased — pipes  died 
out  unnoticed.  We  were  drinking  in 
the  sermon  Nature  preaches. 

"Woof!" 

A  sudden,  frightful,  grunting  snort 
clove  the  sacred  stillness,  and  shot  us 
bolt  upright  with  the  convulsive  move- 
ment born  ofgenuine  fright. 

"Woof!     Woof!" 

It  came  from  the  black  heights  above, 
from  how  far  we  could  not  tell — ^it 
seemed  horribly  close.  My  comrade 
was  no  sportsman,  and  knew  naught  of 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  those  mountains. 
In  a  long  gasping  whisper  he  asked  : 

"  Wha-a-at  the  dev-il's  tha-at?" 

"  Keep  still.     It's  a  bear." 

"  What ! !  ! " 

This  time  his  voice  sounded  quick 
and  sharp  as  a  pistol  shot,  and  had  it 
been  a  starter's  pistol  he  could  hardly 
have  got  away  quicker. 

"  Hold  on,  old  man,  keep  still !  " 

"  You're  a  foo — ,"  but  the  rest  of  it 
was  lost,  and  I  could  hear  his  feet  pat- 
tering like  a  snare-drum  along  the 
homeward  path.  I  had,  of  course,  been 
thoroughly  startled,  but  had  no  inten- 
tion of  running,  though  the  situation 
grew  more  and  more  lonesome  with 
stranee  rapidity. 

Suddenly  from  above  came  a  volley 
of  fierce  cries,  snorts  of  rage,  grunts 
and  wild  snarls,  all  mingled  in  one 
grand  explosion  of  wrath.  Pebbles 
rattled,  bushes  rustled  and  snapped, 
and  I  seemed  to  hear  the  strong  scrap- 
ing of  claws  on  rocks,  and  the  thud  of 
heavy  blows  struck  rapidly.  Then 
came  a  soimding  crash  of  branches,  a 
final  rattle  of  stones ;  then  dead  silence. 
Two  bears  had  evidently  met  on  a  nar- 
row ledge,  fought,  clinched  and  rolled 
down  to  a  lower  level. 

"  Woof !  " 

The  victor  sounded  his  triumph  in  a 
soul-scaring,  hog-like  snort.  The  sound 
appeared  to  be  no  closer  than  when  we 
first  heard  it.  But  what  was  that  second 
sound — certainly  much  nearer?  The 
bear  that  got  the  worst  of  it  was  coming 
my  way  !  For  one  instant  I  heard  him 
rustling  in  the  brush  and  grunting  and 
complaining  at  his  hard  luck,  then  the 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind — 
"What  if  he  be  a  grizzly?    Ephraim 


fresh  from  a  set-to  in  which  he  was 
worsted!''  My  feet  answered  the 
query  ;  I  had  declared  to  myself  that  I 
wouldn't  run — nor  did  I — I  flew  I 

The  first  black  bear  I  ever  shot  at  was 
encountered  under  most  peculiar  con- 
ditions. Sixteen  years  ago  business 
took  me  to  sojourn  for  a  time  in  Mich- 
igan, my  headquarters  being  in  Oceana 
County,  which  then  contained  some  rare 
good  shooting  grounds.  Deer  were  very 
plentiful,  and  bear  fairly  numerous. 
Grouse  could  be  flushed  almost  any- 
where on  the  beech  ridges  and  afforded 
rattling  sport,  and  countless  myriads  of 
wild  pigeon  frequented  certain  parts  of 
the  county — if  I  remember  aright, 
Oceana  County  contained  both  a  nest- 
ing place  and  a  "roost"  during  the 
years  1875-76.  We  seldom  shot  pigeon, 
as  the  grouse  furnished  better  sport; 
but  the  former  were  netted  by  thou- 
sands. At  that  time  I  shot  a  muzzle- 
loading,  double,  fourteen-gauge  gun,  a 
beautiful  weapon,  which  had  been  built 
to  order  by  a  celebrated  English  maker. 
It  was  as  good  a  gun  as  man  ever  leveled, 
I  believe,  and  a  couple  of  seasons  later 
was  regretfully  laid  aside  for  a  more 
modem  style.  My  rule  was  to  load  the 
left  barrel  with  nine  small  buckshot 
over  three  drachms  of  powder,  keeping 
this  load  for  any  big  game  that  might 
show,  meantime  shooting  grouse  with 
the  right  barrel,  loading  with  number 
seven  shot,  and  occasionally  pressing 
the  ramrod  down  the  left  barrel  to 
guard  against  a  possible  loosening  of 
the  wads. 

One  day  I  strolled  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  a  point  where  for 
about  forty  yards  in  breadth  the  loose 
sand  was  almost  level,  while  between 
this  and  the  dense  woods  rose  a  rather 
hi^fh  barrier  of  sand-dunes.  Through 
this  row  of  dunes  at  intervals,  narrow, 
ravine-like  openings,  presumably  caused 
by  rushing  water,  allowed  passage  to 
and  from  the  woods,  and  deer  frequently 
made  use  of  them. 

It  was  hard  work  walking  in  the  sand 
of  the  beach,  and  I  turned  into  one  of 
these  openings,  intending  to  beat  up  a 
few  grouse  in  the  cover  inside.  The 
particular  ravine  selected  curved  in  its 
course  somewhat  like  a  letter  S,  and  as 
I  rounded  the  second  curve  my  eyes 
fell  upon  something  that  made  my  heart 
leap  into  my  throat.  A  few  yards 
ahead   (not   more   than  five   at   most). 
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sitting  half  upright,  his  back  supported 
by  the  sun-baked  wall  of  earth,  and  he 
himself  forming  a  perfect  picture  of 
lazy  contentment,  was  a  good-sized 
black  bear.  He  had  evidently  heard 
tmcertain  indications  of  my  approach, 
and  was  gazing  intently  at  the  open- 
ing toward  the  woods.  His  pose  and 
whole  appearance  was  so  comical  that 
had  I  been  less  startled  I  should  prob- 
ably have  laughed  outright.  Then  he 
slowly  turned  his  he^d  around  in  my 
direction,  his  pointed  snout  sniflfing, 
sniffing,  sniffing  until  his  eyes  fastened 
upon  his  guest  and  also  stared  into 
the  sightless  orbits  orthe  leveled  gun. 

He  gave  a  soft  **  phit !  "  of  startled 
recognition,  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
turned  his  head  askew  in  a  quaintly- 
puzzled  fashion,  while  his  forehead 
seemed  to  wrinkle  with  thought,  ex- 
actly as  one  may  notice  the  head  turn 
and  wrinkles  come  on  the  forehead  of 
a  big  Newfoundland  pup  if  some  noise 
is  made  which  he  cannot  understand. 

There  was  no  show  of  fierceness  about 
him  —  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  the 
very  soul  of  good-humor  ;  possibly  his 
thoughts  and  his  comfortable  sunbath 
had  been  thoroughly  enjoyable.  How- 
ever, that  was  none  of  my  business,  and 
I  didn't  even  wait  to  apologize  for  my 
intrusion.  One  instant  after  his  head 
turned  the  gun  covered  the  space  be- 
tween his  eyes,  there  was  a  roar  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  if  the  gun  had 
kicked  me  clean  out  of  the  ravine  I 
could  not  have  left  it  quicker. 

Reaching  the  entrance  I  faced  around 
like  a  flash,  trembling  all  over  with  ex- 
citement. No  sign  of  pursuit,  and  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  in  the  direction  of 
my  black  friend,  I  hastily  began  reload- 
ing. To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the 
right  barrel  was  empty.  In  my  aston- 
ishment, or  fright,  at  our  unexpected 
encounter,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
buckshot  in  the  left  barrel,  had  hurried- 
ly cocked  the  most  convenient  hammer 


and  had  dosed  bruin  with  an  ounce  of 
number  seven  shot.  Needless  to  say, 
both  barrels  were  charged  with  buck- 
shot when  I  again  ventured  to  enter  the 
ravine.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be- 
tray his  presence,  nothing  but  a  powdery 
smell  in  the  air  to  hint  of  the  great 
event,  until  I  neared  the  spot  where  I 
had  made  my  involuntary  stand.  There 
I  saw  great  splashes  of  red  upon  the 
parched  sand,  a  row  of  long  gashes  in 
the  dusty  surface,  and  above  these 
gashes  a  black  arm  and  paw  thrust  stiffly 
out,  the  wide-spread  toes  and  claws  still 
quivering  with  that  straining  tremor 
that  thrills  the  muscles  of  a  brute  but 
once. 

The  number  seven  shot  had  worked 
terrible  damage.  A  hole  almost  as 
large  as  one's  fist  showed  in  the  head, 
both  eyes  had  been  forced  out  from 
their  sockets — ^in  fine,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  skull  and  most  of  the  brain 
appeared  to  have  been  entirely  blown 
away.  The  head  presented  confirming 
evidence  of  what  three  drachms  of  good' 
powder  and  an  ounce  of  small  shot  will 
do  at  close  range.  I  cut  off  the  two 
fore-paws  and  put  them  in  my  shooting- 
coat  as  trophies,  and  Uter  in  the  day  re- 
turned with  a  native  for  the  skin  (in 
poor  fur,  of  course),  and  the  meat  and 
the  much-prized  fat.  It  was  only  a 
small  bear  compared  with  many  I  have 
seen,  but  the  glory  was  great.  Yet 
sometimes  I  have  communed  with  my- 
self and  propounded  these  questions : 

"  Supposing  that  bear  had  been  look- 
ing in  your  direction  when  you  first  saw 
him  ;  supposing  he  had  not  given  you 
that  moment  to  recover  your  nerve,  and 
supposing  his  face  and  movements  had 
not  so  reminded  you  of  a  big  black  pup, 
would  you,  or  would  you  not  have  dash- 
ed out  of  there,  and  nm  clean  up  to 
your  neck  in  Lake  Michigan  before  you 
noticed  whither  you  were  drifting  ?** 

And  conscience  whispers — "I  don't 
know." 
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IF  any  one  had  asked  me  twelve 
months  ago  what  was  the  least 
likely  sport  I  should  ever  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly have  said,  canoe  sailing  ;  not 
that  I  entirely  lacked  knowledge  of  it, 
but  because  discussions  had  bored  me. 
Many  a  time  my  womanly  soul  had  re- 
belled against  the  tendency  that,  to  me, 
uninteresting  subject  had  to  monopolize 
the  conversation  whenever  George  Pell 
or  Frank  Sutton,  or  both,  were  our 
guests.  Yet  now  I  not  only  listen  with 
patience,  but  uphold  the  conversation 
with  the  zeal  of  a  convert. 

My  conversion  was  the  result  of  an 
accident,  and  the  occasion  of  exempli- 
fying again  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that 
a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
The  accident  was  the  breaking  of  the 
mast  of  George  Sutton's  canoe,  whereby 
from  the  position  of  a  fierce  gladiator  in 
the  arena  he  became  involuntarily  a 
lounger  in  the  luxury  of  the  hotel  piazza 
at  Willsborough  Point,  and  my  willing 
mentor  on  the  day  of  the  trophy  race. 

Sutton  was  an  enthusiastic  sailor  who 
had  been  in  tent  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
for  several  days  with  George  Pell, 
whose  aforetime  zeal  had  sadly  waned. 
When  he  found  he  was  disabled  from 
competition,  he  had  resolved  himself 
into  a  committee  of  one,  and  invited 
me  to  see  the  race  from  which  he  was 
so  ingloriously  excluded. 

What  he  lost  in  pleasure  of  partici- 
pation he  made  up  for  in  the  excite- 
ment of  watching  his  intended  rivals, 
and  in  initiating  me  into  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  mysteries  of  the  race. 

Nothing  escaped  his  criticism,  and  for 
me  he  made  the  crooked  straight  and 
the  rough  places  plain. 

It  was  a  clear  day  with  a  fine  breeze, 
and  at  an  early  hour  all  was  bustle  and 


excitement  along  shore,  as  one  after 
another  of  the  clippers  were  launched 
and  their  big  sails  hoisted. 

"They  are  getting  ready  to  start 
now,"  said  Sutton.  "  You  see  the  launch 
over  there  near  the  buoy?  Well,  the 
committee  are  on  it  and  the  •  chairman 
will  give  the  signal  with  the  whistle. 
The  starting  line  is  between  that  barrel 
buoy,  red  and  white,  and  the  row-boat 
with  the  red  flag  hoisted  above  it.  The 
canoes  will  cross  that  line  and  tack  to 
this  buoy  just  off  the  Point,  go  round  it, 
and  then  run  off  for  that  one  you  see  to 
the  north,  and  from  there  they  sail 
back  to  the  starting  buoy.  The  course 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  triangle,  having  half 
mile  sides  or  legs,  as  the  canoemen  call 
them.  This  course  sailed  over  six  times 
makes  a  total  distance  of  nine  miles,  a 
long  race,  you  see,  for  canoes." 

"There  should  be  nine  starters,  ac- 
cording to  the  notice  on  the  board  this 
morning,"  said  Pell,  "but  I  can  only 
make  out  eight  above  the  line  there." 

"  There  is  the  Bubble  just  starting  out 
of  the  cove.  He  will  not  get  to  the  line 
before  the  starting  time,  and  I  know 
this  committee  will  not  wait  a  minute 
for  him.  They  gave  the  whole  fleet  the 
cold  shivers  on  Monday  by  their  prompt- 
ness, so  unlike  some  former  committees 
I  have  known."  Sutton  spoke  feelingly 
for  he  had  been  on  the  committee  once 
himself. 

"  What  is  that  blue  flag  for  on  the  row- 
boat  ? "  I  asked. 

"Why,  the  first  whistle  must  have 
been  sounded,"  said  Sutton.  "That  is 
kept  up  for  four  minutes,  and  then  a 
second  signal  is  given  and  a  yellow  flag 
replaces  the  blue  one,  to  give  one  min- 
ute warning.  Then  the  starting  signal 
is  given,  and  the  A.  C.  A.  flag  hoisted 
ana  kept  up.  The  flags  are  used  so  that 
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a  man  can  see  that  the  signals  have  been 
given  if  he  does  not  hear  them  on  ac- 
count of  heavy  wind  or  other  causes. 

"They  are  a  pretty  sight  now,  all 
bunched  and  working  for  position,  ex- 
cept that  slow  ninth  man.  They  are 
nearer  together  now  than  they  will  ever 
be  again  m  this  race. 

"  The  lucky  contestants  in  this  race, 
Mrs.  Dennett,  are  the  seven  who  fin- 
ished in  the  unlimited  race  on  Monday: 
Glenwoody  Bee^  Tornado,  *  V,*  Bubble,  Tol- 
tec  and  Hornet,  Then  the  committee 
named  two  others,  as  they  have  the 
right  to  do.  Wasp  and  Mab,  both  of 
these  boats  sailed  well  on  Monday  but 
met  with  accidents." 

"  The  yellow  flag  is  down,  Mr.  Sutton. 
There  goes  the  whistle.  They  are  off. 
Who  is  in  the  lead  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Bee,  I  think.  No,  it  is  Wasp.  Glen- 
wood  is  close  behind  him  and  then  comes 
Bee.  All  are  on  the  starboard  tack 
except  Tornado.  It  is  a  pretty  start 
and  a  very  close  one,  excepting  only 
that  slow  ninth  man,  who  has  not  even 
got  down  to  the  line  yet." 

What  a  dainty  line  they  made,  all 
strung  one  behind  the  other.  A  rocky 
point  with  enough  soil  to  give  nourish- 
ment to  some  large  trees  afforded  an 
outlook  with  ample  shade  for  the  group 
of  men  and  women  who  had  gathered 
to  see  the  race. 

The  pretty  costumes  and  bright 
colors  worn  by  the  ladies  contrasted 
well  with  the  more  quiet  tones  of  the 
greens  and  blue  of  the  trees  and  the 
lake.  Across  the  bay  were  high,  wood- 
ed bluflfs,  and  in  the  distance  the  clouds 
cast  their  shadows  on  a  range  of  foot- 
hills with  high  mountains  behind  them. 
The  white  sails  of  the  canoes  against 
the  deep  blue  of  the  ruffled  water  stood 
out  sharp  and  clear  in  the  bright  sun- 
lis^ht,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  a  species 
of  gigantic  butterfly.  A  small  fleet  of 
paddling  canoes  and  row-boats  had 
gathered  together  near  the  starting 
buoy  so  that  their  passengers  could  get 
a  good  view  of  the  racers,  the  start  and 
finish.  The  committee's  launch  went 
darting  about  hither  and  thither  follow- 
ing the  racers,  keeping  the  course  clear 
of  boats  and  timing  the  canoes  as  they 
rounded  the  buoys.  It  was  a  restful, 
quiet  and  beautiful  scene,  yet  animated 
enough  and  ever  changing. 

It  was  a  race  of  the  giants  for  the 
championship  of  the  year.      Montreal, 


Lowell,  New  York  and  Yonkers  were 
there  competing  for  honors,  and  all  had 
their  friends  and  followers  on  shore 
watching  the  contest  or  noting  each 
move  from  boats  near-by. 

"  Wasp  has  come  about,"  exclaimed 
Sutton,  "and  seems  to  have  quite  a 
lead." 

"  Tornado  has  come  about,  too,  and  is 
standing  for  the  buoy,"  said  Pell ;  "  now 
we  can  see  whether  he  has  gained  or  lost 
by  going  off  by  himself.  No  !  Wasp 
passes  him  to  windward,  so  does  Glen- 
wood  and  Bee,  that  gives  him  fourth 
place." 

"  Wasp  has  a  great  advantage  in  get- 
ting the  lead  at  the  start,  and  Glenwood 
will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  in  trying  to 
pass  him,"  said  Sutton.  "  It's  just  the 
weather  for  the  Wasp,  full  sail  breeze 
and  quite  smooth  water.  Glenwood 
always  does  better  when  it  blows 
hard  and  the  water  is  rough.  There, 
he  rounds  the  buoy  and  squares  away. 
That  was  prettily  done  for  IVasp,  not  an 
inch  lost  in  turning  the  buoy,  and  Glen- 
wood is  close  behind  him  —  not  close 
enough,  though,  to  blanket  him.  Bee  is 
third  and  just  rounding  now  with  Mab 
after  him.  Tornado  is  next  and  Toltec 
close  behind.  The  next  two  are  Hornet 
and  *  V,'  and  there  way  down  to  leeward 
is  poor  Bubble,  hopelessly  out  of  the 
race,  for  he  cannot  count  on  accidents 
happening  to  all  those  ahead  of  him 
such  a  perfect  sailing  day  as  this.  At 
all  previous  races  my  place  has  been 
out  on  the  water.  I  had  no  idea  how 
much  better  view  of  the  whole  course 
could  be  gotten  here  in  the  shade,  al- 
though we  are  not  so  near  the  boats." 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  those  ei^ht 
canoes  sailing  before  the  wind  with 
their  sails  wing  and  wing.  When  they 
were  tacking  toward  us  we  could  hard- 
ly see  the  sails  at  all. 

"  The  third  man  has  upset,"  exclaim- 
ed Pell,  who  had  been  watching  the 
leaders  turn  the  lower  buoy.  "  Who  is 
he,  Frank?" 

^^  Mab,**  said  Sutton,  as  he  looked 
through  his  glass.  "  I  wonder  how  he 
passed  Bee  without  our  noticing  it.  He 
IS  in  trouble  or  he  would  have  had  her 
righted  long  before  this.  Ah,  now  he  is 
getting  her  up.  Why,  he  is  sailing  back 
to  camp  ;  broke  his  seat  most  likely." 

"  That  is  too  bad,''  I  said,  "  when  he 
had  secured  such  a  good  place.  It  must 
be  very  irritating  to  work  so  long  and 
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hard  and  come  so  far,  and  then  have  to 
drop  out  of  the  race  almost  at  the  very 
start.     He  is  a  Canadian,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  the  only  one  in  the  trophy  race 
this  year,"  said  Sutton,  "  and  he  has  a 
new  boat  that  is  very  fast,  everyone 
says.  It  was  built  by  a  man  who  builds 
the  wonderful  sailing  skiffs  that  have 
won  so  many  races  on  the  St.  Lawrence." 

"  When  the  leaders  round  the  home 
buoy,"  said  Pell,  "  get  the  time  between 
Wasjf>  and  G/enwo(^—they  are  having  a 
close  race  of  it." 

"  Was/f  has  a  lead  of  forty-eight  sec- 
onds," said  Sutton,  as  the  Glenwood 
turned  the  buoy  which  marked  the 
finish  of  the  first  round.  "That  is 
pretty  close,  and  neither  of  those  two 
fellows  can  afford  to  make  mistakes." 

"  Wasp  and  Glenwood  are  gaining  on 
the  others,  I  think,"  said  Pell.  "  Hello  ! 
Bubble  has  dropped  out  and  is  sailing 
home.  It  is  just  as  well.  Bee  is  not 
so  very  far  behind.  Who  is  that  behind 
him,  Frank?" 

"  Tornado  is  fourth,  and  *  F'  is  now 
fifth,  having  passed  poor  old  Toltec, 
No  one  would  suppose  to-day  that  that 
canoe  was  the  international  cup  winner 
of  last  year.  He  has  come  to  grief  by 
carrying  big  sails,  which  strained  his 
canoe  badly,  and  it  leaks  in  the  com- 
partments. No  one  can  win  in  a  leaky 
boat." 

**  Hornet  has  dropped  out,"  remarked 
Pell,  **  and  that  fourth  man  seems  to  be 
in  trouble." 

"  Yes,  he  gives  up.  How  many  does 
that  leave  in  now  ? " 

"Five.  But  Toltec  is  so  far  behind, 
he  cannot  even  hope  to  catch  *  V*  and 
he  seems  to  be  gomg  slower  and  slow- 
er," said  Sutton.  "  AH  the  New  York 
men  have  retired  except  Toltec,  That 
leaves  the  three  Vesper  canoes  of  Lowell 
men  against  one  from  Yonkers,  the 
Glenwood,  Watch  Wasp  turn  now. 
That  is  a  pretty  calculation,  to  know 
just  how  far  to  go  on  the  port  tack  to 
make  the  windward  buoy  on  the  star- 
board and  yet  not  overreach.  Glen- 
wod  is  following  him  very  closely.  I 
never  saw  a  prettier  race  than  those 
two  are  having  of  it." 

Shortly  after  the  leader  passed  the 
home  buoy  and  started  on  his  thifd 
round,  Sutton  jumped  from  his  chair 
and  exclaimed  : 

"  Look,  quick  !  What  has  happened 
to  Wasp  ?    He  is  in  trouble.     No.     He 


is  off  again.  Glenwood  almost  passed 
him  that  time.  I  thought  something 
had  parted." 

"  A  squall  struck  him,  I  think,"  said 
Pell,  "  and  he  luffed  into  it  too  quickly 
and  got  in  irons  for  a  moment.  Now 
he  is  gaining  again.  Be  ready,  Tom,  to 
take  the  time  when  they  pass  the  buoy 
off  the  Point  I  will  give  you  the  word 
as  they  pass.  This  is  beginning  to  get 
interesting.  Any  slip  on  the  part  of 
either  means  defeat  now.  Get  ready 
with  your  watch. 

"  Wasf  !  Now  look  sharp  for  number 
two.  (Glenwood!  What  did  you  make 
it?" 

"Just  seventeen  seconds.  That  slip 
cost  Wasp  more  than  half  his  lead." 

On  they  sailed,  past  buoy  after  buoy, 
averaging  fifteen  minutes  for  each 
round  of  the  course,  Wasp  always  in  the 
lead,  with  Glenwood  doing  his  best  all 
the  time  to  gain  a  point  or  catch  the 
leader  in  an  error.  Bee  held  his  own, 
about  two  minutes  behind  the  leaders, 
while  *  V*  gradually  dropped  behind. 

"  Now  they  are  half  over  the  course, 
three  rounds,"  exclaimed  Sutton.  "  What 
is  Wasp  doing?  He  has  luffed  round 
the  buoy,  and  in  forereaching  has  lost 
his  headway.  Look  at  Glenwood  run 
past  his  stem.  He  will  pass  him.  Why, 
Glenwood  is  ahead,"  and  Frank  stood 
up  in  his  excitement. 

"  No.  Wasp  is  moving  again,"  put  in 
Pell-,  "  and  he  is  certainly  to  windward. 
Yes,  see  ;  Glenwood  cannot  get  out  from 
under  the  lee  of  those  big  sails.  He  is 
dropping  back.  That  was  a  very  close 
shave  for  Wasp,  though.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  closer  race,  Frank  ? " 

"  Never,  George.  Mind  you,  this  is 
a  long  race,  longer  than  has  ever  been 
sailed  at  a  meet  before.  The  trophy 
distance  used  to  be  seven  and  one-half 
miles.  Nine  makes  abetter  race,  though. 
Gives  some  time  for  change  of  wind, 
though  no  change  has  taken  place  to- 
day. How  well  this  race  illustrates  the 
great  advantage  of  securing  the  lead  at 
the  start." 

Eighteen  seconds  marked  the  differ- 
ence between  the  canoes  at  the  end  of 
the.  fourth  round,  and  twenty-six  sec- 
onds of  the  fifth.  As  Wasp  passed  the 
windward  buoy  for  the  fifth  time,  he 
overtook  and  passed  Toltec ,  who  was  on 
his  fourth  lap — just  a  mile  and  a  half 
behind  the  leader.  Then  Toltec  dropped 
out.   Wasp  kept  the  lead  and  passed  the 
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windward  buoy  for  the  last  time,  with 
GUnwood  so  close  behind  him  it  seemed 
almost  certain  that  Wasp  would  be  blan- 
keted on  the  run  down  to  the  third  buoy; 
but  he  was  not.  Everybody  hoped  that 
Waspwovild  win,  not  that  Clenwood  was 
not  popular,  but  the  skipper  of  Wasp 
had  sailed  for  the  trophy  every  year 
since  the  prize  was  put  up.  This  was 
his  seventh  race  for  it,  and  he  had  never 
won,  but  he  did  this  time  by  thirteen 
seconds,  the  closest  race  the  A.  C.  A. 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  quickest,  too. 


Only  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  nine 
miles,  three  of  which  were  to  windward, 
turning  eighteen  buoys.  We  went  to 
the  cove  and  congratulated  the  winner. 
And  now,  whenever  I  hear  words  of 
disparagement  of  the  wee  white- winged 
craft,  I  say,  **  Go  to  the  next  canoe  meet, 
get  your  brother,  or  some  one  else's 
brother  who  knows,  to  explain  the  tech- 
nicalities which  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  your  full  appreciation,  and  you  will 
become  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  canoe- 
ing, or  I  am  no  woman."    "  Lorgnette." 


PADDY    CASEY'S    COVEY. 

BY    CAPT.    T.    S.    BLACKWELL. 


IN  THE  TURNIPS. 

WHAT  knight  of  the  trigger  has 
not  at  some  time  of  his  life  had 
an  experience  of  a  phantom 
covey,  which  was  always  to  be 
seen,  except  when  he  went  expressly  to 
shoot  it  ?  I  remember  more  than  one 
of  them  in  the  olden  days  in  Ireland, 
but,  perhaps,  none  of  which  I  have  so 
distinct  a  recollection  as  Paddy  Casey's 
covey. 

The  phantom  covey  is  invariably  a 
large  one,  "  a  rale  schquadron  o'  thim," 
as  Paddy  described  this  identical  brood, 
which  he  had  watched  jealously  from 
the  time  the  young  left  the  shells  in  the 
big  furze  bush  by  the  path  that  led  to 
the  spring  well. 
Often  during  the  summer  did  I  hear 


of  this  covey  from  my  friend  Pat ;  first 
as  little  chicks  seen  running  about  the 
headland  of  the  extremely  dirty  patch 
of  potatoes  ;  then  again  when  they  were 
just  able  to  flutter  over  the  hedge  out  of 
"  the  lock  o'  oats  ;  "  and  after  that  many 
a  time  and  oft  I  heard  of  them  having 
frightened  "  the  sivin  sinsis  "  out  of  mv 
henchman,  who  declared,  as  the  longed- 
for  "  twentieth  "  was  drawing  nigh,  that 
each  bird  was  as  big  as  "a  hin."  Some 
of  the  eggs,  too,  must  have  been  double- 
yolked,  as  Casey  swore  he  counted  "  wid 
his  own  eyes "  five-and-twenty  birds 
running  along  a  furrow,  though  only 
seventeen  buff  shells  had  been  counted 
in  the  nest. 

Many  of  his  statements  I  knew,  how- 
ever, from  sad  experience,  had  to  be 
taken  cum  grano  salts.  He  was  a  bit  of 
a  sportsman,  in  a  way,  and  not  a  bad 
shot,  and  I  often  looked  on  with  envy 
and  wonder  when  I  saw  him  tumble 
snipe  at  most  miraculous  distances  with 
his  old  rickety  single-barrel,  and  with 
number  four  shot,  too,  for  he  did  not 
believe  in  anything  smaller. 

I  have  grave  suspicions  that  he  often 
took  a  hare  off  "  the  Colonel's  "  mount- 
ain, which  adjoined  our  shooting,  but  I 
winked  at  this,  as  I  knew  he  was  true  to 
me,  and  did  his  best  to  have  all  the 
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game  be  could  for  my  gun.  Casey,  in 
his  younger  days,  had  been  the  trusty 
and  constant  attendant  of  one  of  my 
uncles  in  all  his  sporting  expeditions, 
and  a  fancied  likeness  to  "  poor  Misthur 
John,  rest  his  sowl  ! "  made  the  old  man 
transfer  some  of  the  love  and  affection 
he  bore  the  uncle  to  the  nephew. 
Paddy's  home  on  the  side  of  the  Bar- 
radhu  Mountain  might  look  picturesque 
enough  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
but  closer  inspec- 
tion quickly  altered 
any  such  opinion. 

The  farm  consist- 
ed of  about  five 
acres  of  what  was 
by  courtesy  called 
"land,"  reclaimed 
from  the  heathy, 
rock-studded  slopes 
of  the  Shire  Bloom 
Mountains.  The 
Casey  homestead 
was  a  frontier  set- 
tlement;  away 
above  it  for  miles 
stretched  out  a  sea 
of  brown  or  purple 
heath,  accordmg  to 
the  season  of  the 
year,  while  below 
it  the  farms  got 
larger  and  better 
as  you  descended, 
until  they  reached 
the  richly- timbered  demesne  lands  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
old  ivied  castle  and  the  **  big  house  ** 
peeped  out  from  a  wealth  of  grand 
beech  and  oak  trees.  "  The  Barra- 
dhus,"  as  Paddy's  particular  range  of 
the  mountain  was  called,  was  his  ideal 
of  a  sporting  paradise,  and  woe  betide 
any  unlucky  individual  who  ventured  to 
doubt  the  capabilities  or  possibilities  of 
this  happy  him  ting  ground,  as  my  cousin 
Harry  did,  one  time  he  was  over  on  a 
visit  from  England. 

He  said  he  would  take  a  rise  out  of 
Pat,  so  he  began  : 

"Fine  country  this  for  game,  Mr. 
Casey." 

"  Troth  !  an'  that's  no  lie  for  ye,  at  any 
rate,"  from  Pat. 

"  Many  hares  ? " 

"  Hares,  is  it  ?  Shure  they  do  be  trip- 
pin'  wan  anoderup,  there  an  the  mount- 
ain." 

"  Plenty  of  grouse,  I  suppose  ?  " 


MY   FRIEND    PAT. 


"  Bedad !    there's   times  an'   ye     can 
scarce  see  the  haythe  wid  thim." 
"Snipe?" 

"The  springs  does  be  black  wid 
thim." 

"  Partridge  ? " 
"  In  schquadrons." 

"Capercailzie  ?  "  (with  a  wink  at  me). 
"  Hapes  o'   thim,"   from   the  imper- 
turbable Pat,  as  he  gazed  calmly  in  his 
questioner's  face. 

"  Well,  you  haven't  any 
dodos ,  at  all  events,"  said 
Harry  in  desperation,  as  he 
saw  me  laughing  at  him. 

^' Bedad f  an' we  have.  An 
odd  one  comes  in  hard  frasht^ 
but  it  takes  tnin  an*  not  manktes 
to  skoot  thimr 

The  bit  of  country  where 
Paddy's  "  farm  "  was  situated 
was  very  awkward- 
ly placed.  A  nar- 
row strip  of  mount- 
ain ran  up  from  be- 
hind the  house  for 
about  half  a  mile, 
where  it  widened 
out  into  a  big  ex- 
panse. Low,  loose 
stone  walls,  or  small 
ditches  cut  in  the 
heathy  sod,  served 
to  mark  the  bound- 
aries, which  were  as 
religiously  observed 
as  if  they  were  nine  feet  high,  or  regu- 
lar canals. 

In  the  rear  of  Paddy's  cabin  was  a  for- 
est of  furze,  about  three  acres  in  extent. 
Any  game  rising  on  the  little  farm 
generally  flew  off  either  to  the  right  or 

left  on  to  "  the  Colonel's  "  or  Mr. 's 

grounds,  and  as  both  these  gentlemen 
were  strict  and  jealous  preservers,  we 
never  dared  to  trespass. 

Sometimes  birds  went  into  the  afore- 
said furze  forest,  which  was  almost  as 
bad,  as  it  was  a  moral  impossibility  for 
either  man  or  dog  to  get  through  it. 
The  little  fields  on  the  mountain  side 
were  favorite  spots  with  the  partridge, 
and  I  have  seen  many  a  good  covey  in 
the  patches  of  oats  or  potatoes  which 
battled  among  the  rocks  and  conch- 
grass  for  an  existence.  This  big  covey 
of  Paddy's,  however,  exceeded  in  size 
anything  I  had  heard  of  before  up  that 
side,  and  as  he  had  been  down  on  the 
night  of  the  nineteenth  to  say  that  he 
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had  seen  the  birds  in  his  potatoes  that 
evening,  I  determined  that  I  would  try 
and  circumvent  them  the  first  thing  next 
morning. 

The  long-wished  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember (the  opening  day  for  partridge 
shooting  in  Ireland)  came  ;  a  glorious, 
dewy  morning,  with  a  crispness  in  the 
air  that  made  a  sharp  walk  delightful. 
Accompanied  only  by  Juno,  a  small, 
plain  little  pointer,  of  the  old  Irish  liv- 
er-colored breed,  I  followed  the  rough, 
crooked  "boreen,"  which  meandered  up 
the  mountain  side  toward  Paddy's  man- 
sion. 

That  gentleman  was  on  the  qui  vive^ 
and  met  me  with  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence, "  I  have  thim  for  ye ! " 

Three  or  four  half-starved  mongrel 
dogs  were  carefully  fastened  up  in  the 
dilapidated  pig-stye  along  with  some 
equally  emaciated  porkers  to  keep  them 
company,  as  the  whole  lot  seemed  in- 
clined to  make  a  combined  hostile  dem- 
onstration against  poor  Juno.  No 
sooner  had  we  entered  the  field  behind 
the  house  than  Juno  acknowledged 
birds,  and  commenced  roading  down  a 
potato  furrow,  occasionally  coming  to  a 
stiff  set.  Anxiously  watching  every 
turn  of  the  good  little  bitch,  and  ex- 
pecting each  instant  to  see  the  big 
covey  flush,  I  followed  her  up  one  drill 
and  down  another.  But  no  such  luck 
was  in  store.  After  roading  through 
every  bit  of  the  potatoes,  over  which  the 
birds  had  evidently  been  running,  Juno 
got  out  on  the  headland,  and  threaded 
her  way  carefully  'midst  the  giant  this- 
tles and  rank  growth  of  knee-high 
weeds,  which  bore  testimony  to  Casey's 
"  high  '*  farming,  down  to  the  hedge  of 
furze  at  the  end  of  it.  As  she  passed 
through  the  hedge  we  heard  the  whir 
of  many  wings,  and  jumping  on  the  top 
of  a  wall  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  big  covey  skimming  away  across 
"  the  Colonel's  "  mountain.  "  Shweet 
bad  luck  to  ye  !  "  was  all  that  my  hench- 
man could  ejaculate,  as  he  gazed  long- 
ingly after  the  disappearing  covey,  and 
in  my  heart  I  am  afraid  the  prayer  was 
re-echoed. 

Many  a  time  through  October  did  I 
try  for  that  covey  (which,  according  to 
Casey,  had  escaped  the  guns  of  our 
neighbors  on  either  side),  but  never 
with  any  success. 

One  day  I  missed  them  by  Paddy's  curs 
chasing  Juno  just  as  I  entered  the  field, 


and  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
three  dogs  run  right  into  the  covey  and 
spring  them  from  a  little  patch  of  tur- 
nips. On  another  occasion  it  was  Paddy's 
old  sow  that  was  doing  a  bit  of  ama- 
teur farming  on  her  own  account  in 
the    potatoes.    She,  mindful    of    many 


THE  OLD   BIRD.       (^.    42J  ) 

a  former  chevy  by  the  dogs,  saw  Juno, 
and  made  for  home,  grunting  and 
squealing.  To  my  utter  disgust  she  put 
up  the  birds  out  of  a  little  bit  of  uncut 
oats,  and  they  went  scudding  off  far  into 

Mr. *s  land.    Yet  another  time  they 

pitched  in  the  big  furze  brake,  and 
though  Casey's  curs  were  requisitioned 
to  aid  and  abet  Juno,  the  lot  could  make 
no  hand  of  the  covey. 

One  day  the  birds  had  been  seen,  not 
an  hour  before,  on  the  stubbles  feeding  ; 
again  the  gorsoon,  driving  out  the  goats, 
had  put  them  up  in  the  boreen,  where 
they  had  been  scratching  and  sunning 
themselves  beneath  the  sandy  bank. 

Paddy  declared  he  often  could  have 
"  downed  them  "  as  they  clustered  to- 
gether picking  his  oat  stooks  of  an 
evening,  but  would  not  fire  at  them — a 
bit  of  self-denial  that  I  could  hardly 
bring  myself  to  credit. 

Time  went  on,  and  though  I  often 
tried  for  this  phantom  covey,  I  was 
fated  to  continual  disappointment,  and 
by  November  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
breaking  it  up.  One  wild  stormy  day, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  I  foimd 
myself  near  the  Casey  domain  again, 
trying  some  little  sedgy  valleys  for  a 
few  snipe,  which  I  wanted  for  a  sick 
friend.  I  was  meeting  with  poor  luck, 
and  thinking  of  making  for  home  again, 
when  suddenly,    from  behind  a  clump 
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of  furze  about  sixty  yards  in  front  of 
me,  the  big  covey  arose  and  went  scud- 
ding off  up  the  mountain.  I  jumped 
up  on  a  wall  to  watch  them,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  marking  them  down 
in  a  piece  of  very  high,  thick  heath,  in 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  lay  be- 
tween "  the  Colonel's  "  and  Mr.  W 's. 

I  had  marked  them  down  close  to  the 
boundary  wall  which  divided  the  latter's 
property  from  our  ground,  and,  with  a 
caution  to  Juno,  I  stealthily  approach- 
ed, keeping  as  close  in  to  the  wall  as 
possible. 

When  I  got  about  to  the  place  where 
I  fancied  I  had  seen  them  alight,  I  sent 
Juno  on,  and  she  poked  along  carefully 
through  the  tall  heath  and  clumps  of 
brown,  withered  bracken. 

Like  a  shot  she  dropped,  motionless, 
and  I  knew  she  had  the  birds  close  in 
front  of  her.  So  that  I  might  have 
every  advantage,  I  ^ot  on  top  of  the  big 
wide- topped  wall,  and  gave  a  quiet  **  go 
on  **  to  Juno. 

Slowly  creeping — setting  rigidly  every 
yard  or  so — she  drew  on,  when  with  a 
loud  whir  up  flew  the  two  old  birds, 
and  went  skimming  like  cricket  balls 
from  the  hand  of  a  demon  bowler  down 
the  mountain  side.  I  missed  with  both 
barrels. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  thought  I,  re- 
loading, and  determining  to  fire  well 
under  the  next  chance  I  got,  if  the  birds 
took  the  same  direction. 

Juno  acted  nobly — was  down  to  shot, 


and  never  stirred  till  tcld  to  go  on.  She 
had  not  moved  many  yards  when  she 
was  down  again.  This  time  it  was  a 
single  bird,  and  I  knocked  it  over  in 
good  style. 

So  the  fun  went  on,  and  without  stir- 
ring from  my  post  of  vantage  I  shot 
three  brace  and  a  half  of  birds,  with 
only  the  first  brace  missed.  I  counted 
all  the  birds  that  rose,  and  found  that 
the  big  covey  was  only  one  bird 
short  of  the  number  (nineteen,  with  the 
two  old  ones)  that  Paddy  had  first  re- 
ported. The  firing  had  attracted  that 
gentleman's  attention,  so  he  was  on  the 
alert,  and  had  marked  down  some  of  the 
birds  that  had  flown  in  his  direction. 
Five  had  gone  into  the  haven  of  furze, 
and  we  could  make  no  hand  of  them ; 
but  I  got  a  nice  right  and  left  at  a 
brace  in  the  few  drills  of  undug  pota- 
toes which  the  improvident  Casey  had 
left,  and  the  old  cock  bird  was  ac- 
counted for  in  a  patch  of  turnips  on  the 
next  farm. 

Thus,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  season,  I 
managed  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  big 
covey  which  had  so  often  baffled  me, 
and  I  felt  more  satisfaction,  as  I  laid 
out  the  five  brace  of  grand,  plump, 
well-plumaged  birds,  than  I  would  have 
done  over  twice  the  number  early  in 
the  season.  I  have  often  made  bigger 
bags  since,  but  one  of  the  greenest 
spots  of  my  early  shooting  days  is  the 
memory  of  how  I  finally  got  into  this 
covey. 
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row  the  tall 
young  Prussian, 
who  called  him- 
s  e  1  f  Rudolph 
Von  V  oik  en  stein, 
chanced  to  drift  into 
that  primitive  fishing 
hamlet  of  Dunehaven, 
has  always  been  a 
mystery.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  himself 
could  have  given  no 
good  reason  except, 
perhaps,  its  remote- 
ness from  New  York, 
where  he  might  any  day  have  run  against 
one  of  his  countrymen.  Fortunately,  the 
people  of  Dunehaven  were  not  especially 
curious.  The  exercise  of  curiosity  ne- 
cessitates an  activity  of  mind  which  the 
atmosphere  of  Dunehaven,  in  spite  of 
its  breeziness,  did  not  produce.  By  and 
by,  however  it  was  whispered  about 
the  village  that  the  young  man  had 
been  banished  for  some  military  offense, 
and  at  once  people  began  to  be  inter- 
ested in  him.  It  was  plain  from  his 
bearing  that  he  had  been  a  soldier ;  it 
was  equally  plain  that  he  had  had  the 
training  of  a  gentleman  ;  not  even  when 
engaged  in  the  malodorous  occupation 
that  earned  him  his  bread  could  he  dis- 
guise this. 

On  landing  in  Dunehaven  he  had  tried 
to  start  a  German  class,  but  the  Dune- 
haven folk,  the  majority  of  them,  at 
least,  were  content  with  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  finding  nothing  better  to  do 
the  young  foreigner  went  to  work  in 
the  fish  factory.  But  the  fish  factory 
afforded  employment  for  the  summer 
only,  and  when  it  shut  down  for  the 
winter,  Volkenstein  apprenticed  himself 
to  a  sailmaker. 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  bearing 
a  foreign  postmark.  His  employer 
chanced  to  be  standing  behind  him 
when  he  opened  it,  and  that  night  the 
man  confided  to  his  wife  his  belief  that 
it  began  with  "My  dear  Count."  It 
might  as  well  have  been  Court,  or  Carl, 
or  Conrad  for  all  the  sailmaker,  who 
was  somewhat  near-sighted,  could  have 
told  about  it  in  that  stolen  glance,  but 
soon  it  was  whispered  that  Volkenstein 
was  the  owner  of  a  title.     Most  of  the 


villagers  were  disposed  to  scoff  at  this 
report,  but  there  were  some  who  be- 
lieved it  firmly,  and  by  these  the  young 
man  was  regarded  with  a  sort  of  awe, 
for  even  in  Dunehaven  a  title  was  not 
without  its  magic,  yet  Volkenstein  him- 
self took  no  pains  either  to  confirm  or 
deny  it.  Even  when  Dorothy  Rogers, 
his  landlady's  pretty  daughter,  asked 
him  point  blank  if  it  was  true  that  he 
was  a  Prussian  count,  he  managed  to 
parry  the  question  by  declaring  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  Prussian. 

Dorothy,  who  was  a  bright  girl  and 
moderately  fond  of  study,  had  begged 
her  mother  to  let  her  take  German  les- 
sons; she  might  never  have  such  a 
chance  again,  she  urged ;  but  it  was 
largely  pity  for  the  lonely  young  fellow 
that  prompted  her  to  become  his  pupil 
— he  might  look  a  little  less  forlorn  she 
thought,  if  he  could  chat  with  somebody 
in  his  own  language — and  her  mother, 
who  was  a  prudent  woman,  had  con- 
sented, with  the  understanding  that 
there  was  to  be  "no  nonsense." 

Had  the  young  man  been  informed 
of  this  part  of  the  bargain,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  felt  disposed  to  smile  at  it. 
But  Dorothy,  with  her  blonde  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  so  constantly  reminded  him 
of  his  own  fair  countrywomen,  that  long 
before  the  lessons  came  to  an  end  he  was 
ready  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  her. 

"  How  do  you  think  you*d  like  him 
for  a  son-in-law .?"  she  asked  her  mother 
one  evening,  looking  with  a  demure  face 
from  her  German  exercise  to  the  white 
kitten  curled  in  her  lap. 

"  If  there's  any  danger  of  its  coming  to 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  severely,  "  you 
may  as  well  tell  him  that  you're  through 
taking  lessons.  To  be  sure,  if  you 
knew  for  certain  what  he  was,  it  might 
make  a  difference  ;  but  as  for  marrying 
a  foreigner  that  you  don't  know  a  thing 
about,  why  I'd  almost  sooner  see  you 
married  to  Dick  Ruggles." 

Dorothy  bent  her  pretty  head  and 
stroked  the  kitten,  her  cheeks  dimpling 
and  flushing.  Dick  was  a  steady-going 
young  fisherman,  who  occasionally,  of  a 
Sunday  night,  mustered  up  courage  to 
ask  Dorothy  to  let  him  walk  home  with 
her  from  church.  Mrs.  Rogers  objected 
to  him  chiefly  because  of  his  uncertain 
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occupation — a  fisherman's  family  had 
nothing  but  **  fisherman's  luck  "  to  look 
forward  to,  she  said.  Dorothy's  ob- 
jections had  not  been  formulated.  Dick, 
brave  in  all  things  else,  had  been  too 
self -distrustful  to  risk  a  declaration,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  German  les- 
sons he  had  altogether  lost  heart. 

One  day  some  of  the  young  people 
made  up  a  party  to  go  to  Pogue's  Point, 
a  rocky  peninsula  noted  for  Indian 
relics.  Volkenstein,  who  was  out  of 
employment  at  the  time,  was  invited  to 
join  them,  and,  as  Dick  Ruggles  was  off 
on  a  fishing  cruise,  he  was  elated  at  the 
prospect  of  having  Dorothy  quite  to 
himself. 

The  rest  of  the  party  went  in  a  sail- 
boat,  but    Rudolph,   being    partial    to 
oars,  borrowed  a  small  rowboat  for  the 
occasion.       Dorothy    watched    him 
with  admiring  eyes,      Dick  was  a 
good  rower,  but  Rudolph  ban- 
died the  oars  in  a  way  that 
made   her  envy  _.     , 

him.  The  stroke 
was  new  to  her  ; 
she  wondered  if 
she  LOU  Id  learn 
it.  Rudolph 
was     only     too 


happy  to  teach  her.  She  was  used  to 
rowing,  and  as  he  considerately  timed 
his  oar  to  hers,  she  was  not  long  in 
catching  the  movement. 

Rudolph  praised  her  warmly  in  his 
broken  English,  Dorothy  not  yet  being 
able  to  understand  his  German. 

"  I  vish  ve  pull  togedder  alvay,"  he 
said,  covering  with  his  firm,  brown 
fingers  the  little  hand  on  the  oars.  "  It 
ees  von  very  goot  vorld  vhen  I  haf 
mine  Dorotie." 

Dorothy  laughed.  His  way  of  mak- 
ing love  always  amused  her  ;  but  she 
drew  away  her  hand  and  stepped  back 
to  her  seat  in  the  stem. 

Just  then  the  sail-boat  came  abreast 
with  them,  and  Volkenstein,  fiercely 
clutching  the  oars,  sent  the  little  boat 

ahead  again. 
On  nearing 
the  Point, 
they  found 
\\  the  tide  too 
low  to  admit 
of  their  mak- 
ing the  usual 
landing  at 
the    base    of 


i  -r.. 
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the  cliff,  and  to  avoid  wading  through 
half  an  acre  of  dripping  sedge,  they  were 
obliged  to  row  around  to  the  Neck,  the 
narrow  bar  that  connects  the  Point  with 
the  mainland.  Here  they  found  a 
smooth,  firm  path  of  glistening  sand. 
But  on  this  side  the  Point  bristles  with 
huge  bowlders,  and  though  the  ascent  is 
gradual,  loose  stones  and  stinging  cat- 
briers  make  it  a  rough  climb.  The 
young  people  picked  their  way  cau- 
tiously, with  frequent  slips  and  catches, 
the  thorny  vines  clawing  at  every  skirt 
that  brushed  them,  and  when  at  last 
they  gained  the  summit  overlooking 
the  bay  everyone  was  glad  to  rest  awhile. 

Here  and  there  a  sail-boat 
or  a  fishing-schooner  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
horizon.  Midway  loomed 
the  Pogue  Island  lighthouse, 
and  nearer  shore  two  or 
three  boats  were  dredging 
for  scallops.  There  was 
scarcely  wind  enough  to  stir 
the  canvas.  The  bay  in  the 
distance  looked  as  motion- 
less as  the  sky,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  the  water  left 
by  the  ebbing  tide  shim- 
mered mirror-Tike  in  narrow 
lagoons  bordered  with  sea 
grass  and  coral  weed. 

But  to  picnic  parties,  as 
a  rule,  the  scenery  is  of  small 
importance.  The  Dunehaven 
young  people  gave  it  scarcely  a 
thought ;  they  had  halted  merely 
to  rest,  and  while  they  rested 
they  filled  the  time  with  the  merry 
nonsense  that  makesj  half  the  jay 
of  youth. 

Meanwhile  the  tall  Prussian  sat 
worshiping  at  Dorothy's  feet,  and  when  a 
search  for  relics  began,  he  would  have 
no  one  else  for  his  guide.  But  he  en- 
tered into  the  search  with  the  ardor  of  a 
student,  and  quite  bewildered  Dorothy 
with  his  desire  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  Indians. 

In  their  easfemess  for  "paint  pots" 
and  arrowheads,  they  wandered  on  until 
the  others  were  lost  sight  of,  and  when 
at  last,  warned  by  the  waning  light, 
they  turned  back,  they  found  the  Point 
deserted. 

"  I  suppose  they  were  afraid  of  losing 
the  wind  if  they  waited  till  sundown," 
said  Dorothy  ;  **  and  we  shall  have  to 
make  haste,  for  the  tide's  coming  in." 


Rudolph  would  have  been  glad  to 
linger,  but  Dorothy  hurried  on  ahead. 

"  The  Neck's  nearly  covered  already," 
she  called  to  him. 

"  Eh  !  it  ees  dat,"  he  cried,  scanning 
the  rising  flood.  But  as  he  quickened 
his  pace  to  overtake  her,  he  was  sud- 
denly snared  in  a  catbrier  tangle  and 
fell  with  his  foot  doubled  under  him. 

"  Ach  !  it  ees  no  goot !  "  he  muttered, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  stand. 

Dorothv,  who  had  run  back  in  alarm, 
stood  looting  down  at  him  with  such 


'•^  . " 

*  MAYBE   you'll    BE   SORRY."      (/>.  431.) 

sweet  pity  in  her  eyes  that  the  young 
fellow's  heart  leaped  with  joy. 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  she  said,  in  a  troubled 
voice,  "  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you'll 
have  to  wait  here  while  I  go  for  help." 
In  vain  Rudolph  protested,  declaring 
that  alone  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  get  to  the  boat ;  a  Dunehaven  girl 
is  no  more  afraid  of  the  water  than  a 
duck,  and  Dorothy,  on  getting  to  the  foot 
of  the  cliff,  selected  a  stout  stick,  and 
slipping  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  sped 
along  the  submerged  bar  like  a  sand- 
piper. 

Volkenstein,  inveighing  against  his 
helplessness,  watched  her  anxiously 
from   his   perch    on    the    hillside,    and 
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sent  a  shout  over  the  water  when  he 
saw  that  she  had  reached  the  boat  in 
safety.  The  tide  was  with  her,  and  with 
her  lusty  pulls  she  was  not  long  in  cross- 
ing the  cove. 

Just  before  gaining  the  landing  she 
overtook  the  sail-boat,  the  latter  having 
been  delayed  by  lack  of  wind,  and  the 
younef  men,  on  learning  what  had  hap- 
pened, at  once  volunteered  to  go  back. 

Dick  Ruggles  stood  on  the  dock,  wait- 
ing to  help  them  ashore ;  before  they 
could  come  about  he  had  stepped  into 
the  boat,  taken  the  oars  from  Dorothy's 
tired  hands  and  headed  for  the  Point. 

When  Volkenstein,  peering  through 
the  twilight,  discovered  who  it  was 
that  Dorothy  was  bringing  to  his  aid 
he  ground  his  teeth ;  and  all  the  way 
home  he  did  not  speak. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  he  was 
prisoned  in  his  room,  and  though  Dick 
kuggles  dropped  in  often  to  see  him  in 
the  friendliest  way,  the  fact  that  Dorothy 
always  had  a  share  of  the  visit  made  him 
feel  that  Dick  was  his  enemy. 

He  was  just  able  to  hobble  about  on 
a  crutch  when  another  official  looking 
foreign  letter  came  to  him.  "It  ees 
vrom  home,"  he  said  to  Dorothy,  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  boy.  "  Mein  Emperor, 
he  recall  me,  he  reinstate  me.  Now  I 
can  speak.  You  marry  me  and  I  make 
you  von  grand  lady." 

But  Dorothy  had  no  such  ambition. 
She  had  been  simply  kind  to  him,  just 
as  she  would  have  been  kind  to  a  lonely, 
homesick  child,  and  she  had  tried  more 
than  once  to  make  him  understand  that 
she  did  not  love  him.  Dunehaven  was 
her  home — Dunehaven  with  its  weather- 
beaten  houses,  its  brinv  air  and  its  plain 
honest  fisher-folk ;  and  the  strange,  far 


oflE  world  that  Rudolph  painted  with  a 
lover's  art,  while  very  pleasant  to  hear 
about,  was  lacking  in  all  that  made  the 
little  hamlet  dear  to  her. 

"I  must  stay  with  my  own  people," 
she  said,  when  for  the  third  time  she  re- 
fused him. 

"  Maybe  you'll  be  sorry.  'Tisn't  every 
girl  gets  a  chance  to  marry  a  count,"  said 
Mrs.  Rogers,  who,  while  dreading  to  lose 
Dorothy,  was  somewhat  dazzled  at  the 
possibility  of  her  marrying  a  title. 

Dorothy  put  her  arms  around  her 
mother's  neck.  "  I  guess  I'd  be  sorrier 
the  other  way,  Momsey,"  she  said,  be- 
tween a  sob  and  a  laugh.  "  What  would 
become  of  me  away  off  there  without 
you,  and  without — without  anybody  I 
ever  knew  ? " 

With  Dorothy's  head  on  her  shoulder, 
Mrs.  Rogers  could  say  no  more. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  marked  para- 
graph in  a  paper  directed  to  Dorothy 
gave  the  information  that  Count  Rupert 
Volkenstein  von  Heintzelman,  who  had 
been  in  America,  had  returned  to  his 
native  land  and  that  he  had  been  cor- 
dially welcomed  at  court. 

"So  he  was  a  real  count,  after  all," 
commented  the  neighbors.  "  May  be  if 
Dot  had  been  sure  of  it  she'd  have  mar- 
ried him." 

"  I  believe  you  knew  it  all  the  while," 
Dick  Ruggles  asserted,  boldly. 

"  Well,"  said  Dorothy,  saucily,  "  what 
if  I  did?" 

Dick  stared  at  her  with  a  puzzled  face. 

"  You  knew  he  was  a  count  and  yet  you 
said  *  no  '  to  him  ?  Dot,  what  made  you 
do  it  ?  "  he  demanded,  seizing  her  hands. 

"  Because,"  answered  Dot,  dropping 
her  eyes,  "  because  I'd  rather  say  yes  to 
— to  a  fisherman." 
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long  the  Yangtsi. 


WEICHOWFU, 
the  next  city 
of  importance 
on  my  route,  was 
forty -two  miles  a- 
wa}^  so  I  hired  two 
fresh  coolies  to  carry 
the  wheel.  At  nine 
o'clock  next  morning 
we  left  Wusan,  and 
followed  the  path  a- 
The  coolies  kept  on 
for  two  hours  without  rest,  until  we 
reached  a  small  river  hamlet,  Sham- 
atan,  eight  miles  from  Wusan,  where 
the  path  started  inland  up  another  high 
mountain  range. 

After  we  had  eaten  dinner  at  Chow- 
yandung,  half-way  up,  the  innkeeper 
brought  forth  his  small  sick  boy.  At 
first  sight  I  thought  the  child  a  con- 
sumptive, but  they  quickly  removed 
his  clothing  and  some  plaster,  and 
showed  me  ugly  running  sores  on  his 
hip.  It  was  not  the  first  time  the  sick 
had  been  brought  before  me.  The 
natives  seem  to  think  that  every  for- 
eigner is  a  doctor  of  sure  cure.  Once  I 
was  led  to  an  old  man  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption.  I  only  shook  my  head. 
No  doubt  he  has  long  since  given 
up  the  ghost.  Wherever  I  stopped  on 
the  road  or  at  the  inns  people  would 
bare  their  arms  and  show  me  sores  to 
cure.  With  all  their  uncleanliness  it  is 
surprising  that  they  are  alive. 

We  reached  an  inn  at  Tiensha  early  in 
the  evening,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night,  as  it  was  too  late  to  complete  the 
six  miles  to  the  top  of  the  range.  We 
made  the  summit  in  two  hours  next 
morning,  and  were  then  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  Yangtsi 
Kiang.  The  bad  footing  made  it  hard 
work  to  carry  the  bicycle.  Once  a 
heavy  gust  of  wind  almost  carried  the 
coolies  over  the  edge  of  a  huge  rock. 

From  time  to  time  I  passed  small 
Chinese  schools.  A  babel  of  voices 
would  issue  from  within,  but  at  sight  of 
me  all  ceased.  The  scholars  are  nearly 
all  boys,  as  the  education  of  girls  is  not 
considered  necessary.  In  studying,  the 
Chinese  sing  out  in  a  loud  voice  what- 
ever they  are  committing.    This  system 


is  calculated  to  make  the  teacher  deaf, 
but  it  insures  him  personal  freedom. 
He  sits  in  a  corner  of  the  schoolroom 
with  his  back  to  the  boys  ;  or  he  may  be 
in  the  next  room,  but  for  all  that  he 
knows  they  are  studying. 

Four  hours  of  good  walking  brought 
us  down  to  the  wide  bed  of  an  almost 
dried  up  stream  and  to  Chintiengho. 
This  bed  we  followed  to  Sowkiangwachi, 
and  thence  up  a  small  knoll  to  Bidie- 
chien,  on  the  Yangtsi.  The  path  was  well 
worn  along  the  river  to  the  walled  city 
of  Kweichowfu.  Again  we  helped  the 
coolies  up  a  steep  bank  to  the  east  gate. 
The  crowd  following  was  very  peaceful, 
but  as  the  people  had  never  seen  a 
foreigner  they  were  naturally  very 
curious.  Their  opinion  of  foreigners 
and  their  dress  was  undoubtedly  a 
poor  one,  as  my  long  traveling  had 
played  the  deuce  with  both  me  and  my 
garments.  Two  of  the  four  telegraph 
clerks  accidentally  met  me  on  the  street. 
They  escorted  me  to  their  office  and 
assigned  me  a  cosy  little  room.  Four 
clerks  composed  the  staff,  and  they  all 
made  haste  to  get  in  some  practice  in 
the  English  language,  which  they  were 
forgetting  from  lack  of  use. 

Kweichowfu  has  a  population  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  wall  is 
made  of  the  ancient  gray  brick,  and  is 
almost  five  miles  in  circumference. 
Dried  beef  and  salt  are  the  leading  prod- 
ucts. On  the  bank  of  the  Yangtsi  are 
hundreds  of  small  salt  springs  bub- 
bling out  of  the  sand,  and  scores  of  salt 
works  are  clustered  about.  When  the 
river  rises  in  summer  the  buildings  are 
removed  to  higher  ground  and  the  salt 
industry  is  suspended  for  about  three 
months. 

A  mandarin's  son  called  to  see  me  in 
the  evening.  He  had  never  seen  a  for- 
eigner before,  and  made  a  close  scrutiny 
of  my  face  and  clothes,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  far  I  could  see  with  my 
strange-colored  blue-gray  eyes.  He  in- 
vited me  to  take  the  wheel  to  his  Yamen. 
His  father  was  at  Chungking,  and  he  was 
the  first  in  authority  in  his  absence. 
His  home  proved  to  be  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial building,  containing  much  hand- 
some furniture,  and  surrounded  by  an 
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artistic  garden.  It  was  the  finest  thing 
of  the  kind  I  had  seen.  A  large, 
smoothly-paved  court-yard  furnished  a 
fine  wheeling  surface,  so  I  circled  about 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  of  the 
household  and  some  friends,  while  ser- 
vants and  soldiers  illumined  the  place 
with  hand-lamps  and  lanterns.  The  son 
of  the  mandarin  was  delighted  with  the 
wheel,  and  after  I  had  rolled  him  and 
several  of  his  friends  around  the  garden 
he  declared  he  must  have  one  if  it  cost 
four  hundred  taels.  He  wished  to  pur- 
chase mine  at  once. 

After  tea  I  was  requested  to  play  on 
my  wonderful  small  piano,  as  they  called 


clined  with  thanks,  but  others  soon  had 
the  pipes  going,  as  such  a  chance  is  sel- 
dom let  slip.  Then  tables  were  set,  and 
meats  and  rice  were  served,  with  strong 
rice  wine.  They  started  a  gambling 
game  later  and  many  became  deeply  in- 
terested. The  stakes  finally  amounted 
to  50,000  cash  ($35.00).  I  hinted  to  the 
telegraph  clerk  that  I  wanted  to  get  out. 
This  was  easily  managed,  and  bidding 
them  good-bye,  I  left  the  assemblage  of 
silks  and  satins. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  and 
found  a  steady  rain  falling  I  was  not 
sorry.  After  tramping  over  the  mount- 
ains two  hundred  and  twelve  miles  from 


BREAKFAST  IN   A   MOUNTAIN    HAMLET. 


my  mouth  organ.  I  played  the  poor  old 
tin  till  my  lips  felt  like  a  chestnut  burr, 
but  my  new  friends  were  charmed.  A 
two- string  violin,  with  the  bow  between 
the  strings,  was  played  in  turn  by  one 
of  the  company.  Then  two  connected 
brass  revolving  cylinders,  with  a  whistle 
slot  cut  in  each,  were  very  cleverly  spun 
by  a  string  on  two  sticks.  They  made 
a  low  whistling  sound,  which  appeared  to 
be  considered  very  fine  music. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  servants 
were  darting  hither  and  thither,  making 
some  extensive  preparations.  Soon  one 
of  them  came  in  with  a  tray  of  expensive 
opium  -  smoking   paraphernalia.     I   de- 


Ichang  a  day's  rest  was  acceptable, 
especially  in  such  a  comfortable  place. 
I  hired  three  new  coolies  at  Kwei- 
chowfu  to  carry  the  bicycle  to  Wanshien, 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles.  The 
telegraph  people  gave  the  third  coolie  a 
soldier's  coat  to  wear,  and  he  was  to  offi- 
ciate as  spare  man  in  case  either  of  the 
others  gave  out.  A  lineman  was  added 
to  the  company.  He  was  quite  a  dude, 
wearing  a  black  silk  coat,  blue  silk  sash 
and  white  trousers.  He  astonished  me 
by  wearing  a  large,  ancient  sword  swung 
across  his  back.  He  said  it  was  his  hob- 
by to  carry  it  when  inspecting  the  line — 
he  could  cut  branches  off  trees  so  easily. 
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And  then  it  made  him  courageous. 
While  he  carried  it  I  could  not,  of  course, 
doubt  his  bravery.  He  brought  enough 
of  his  possessions  along  for  a  trip  of  a 
thousand  miles.  About  twenty- five 
pounds  of  brass  cash  for  expenses,  extra 
shoes,  clothes,  and  odds  and  ends  tied  to 
the  bicycle,  gave  the  poor  coolies  over 
two  hundred  pounds  to  carry. 

We  left  Kweichowfu  about  nine  o'clock 
on  April  fifth.  After  passing  through  the 
west  gate  we  crossed  wheat  fields  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  mountains  near  at 
hand  were  much  less  formidable  than  the 
ranges  we  had  crossed,  and  the  Yangtsi 
flowed  in  an  almost  straight  course  for 
twenty  miles.  Junks  were  always  in 
view,  and  the  voices  of  the  trackers  grew 
quite  musical  as  crew  after  crew  passed 
either  way.  We  followed  the  path  up 
moderate  ascents  for  seventeen  miles,  to 
the  small  hamlet  of  Ertang,  where  we 
put  up  at  an  inn  for  the  night.  The  most 
remarkable  features  of  these  inns  are 


'  ^^tti^" 


EXCELLENT   STONE   BRIDGES. 

the  high-sounding  names  they  bear. 
When  translated  they  read :  "  The 
Breath  of  Autumn,"  "The  Flowery 
Spring,"  "The  Golden  Gates,"  "The 
Bright  Sunshine."  These,  it  must  be 
remembered,  grace  the  portals  of  pig- 
sties— with  apologies  to  the  pigs.  One 
of  the  worst  and  probably  dirtiest  of 


Chinese  inns  is  styled  the "  Glad  to 
Come,"  perhaps  done  with  that  fine  sar- 
casm which  prompts  the  display  of  the 
colored  motto,  "Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God,"  in  the  dining-room  of  a  cheap 
board  ing-house. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  we  were 
roused  by  a  furious  barking  of  dogs,  and 
in  rushed  a  Chinaman  with  messages 
from  the  telegraph  clerk  and  the  man- 
darin's son  at  Kweichowfu.  The  latter 
and  many  of  his  friends  wished  me  to 
return  and  spend  two  or  three  days  with 
them — no  doubt  for  exhibition  purposes. 
But  traveling  in  China  was  too  difficult, 
so  I  sent  my  would-be  entertainers  a 
polite  refusal. 

The  path  next  morning  led  along  the 
sandy  beach  and  among  the  rocks  by 
the  river.     It  was  necessary  more  than 
once  to  cut  niches  to  assist  us  in  scaling 
large  rocks.     At  Santang,  opposite  the 
small  town    of    Ghanping,  were  some 
very  swift  rapids.     Near  another  little 
town  we  saw  many  rocks  and  reefs  in 
the  center  of  the  river,  and  the  wreck  of 
an  almost  new  junk  showed  the  dangers 
of    navigation    on    the    Yangtsi.      My 
watch  pointed  to 
seven   o'clock 
when  we  reached 
the    hamlet     of 
Pambienkia,  after 
having   walked 
twenty-five  miles 
since    morning. 
Next  day  we  fol- 
lowed   the    river 
to  Miowgitsu, 
Tungyanku     and 
Yuenyangshien. 
*  As  we  entered 

the  town  we  met 
^"^  a  procession  of 
ragged  men  and 
small  boys  carry- 
ing brass  gongs, 
banners  and  three 
or  four  standards,  bear- 
ing silver  paper  images 
of  some  gods.  Then  fol- 
lowed  a  dressed  pig, 
spread  on  two  poles,  carried  by  coolies. 
Underneath  the  pig  walked  a  goat, 
followed  by  several  natives  in  carry- 
ing-chairs. This  queer  procession,  I 
was  informed,  was  in  honor  of  some- 
body's ancestors,  and  the  offerings 
carried  were  to  be  burnt.  No  sooner 
had     the    procession   passed   than  the 
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Chinese  gave  all  their  attention  to  me. 
In  the  crowd  I  noticed  an  albino,  an 
elderly  woman. 

A  room  was  prepared  for  me,  that  is, 
a  space  was  partitioned  oflE  by  a  trans- 
parent bamboo  screen.  While  I  ate, 
the  crowd  kept  peering  through,  push- 
ing  and  jabbering.  The  line- 
man occasionally  thrust  his 
sword  through,  which  kept  the 
people  at  a  respectful  distance. 
All  of  these  natives,  though 
curious  to  see  a  foreigner,  were 
more  friendly  than  those  east 
of  Ichang.  The  wheel  ex- 
cited much  wonderment, 
and  the  coolies  and  line- 
man were  kept  busy  telling  . 
them  to  keep  their  hands  off. 

We  found  no  towns 
along  the  river  next  day 
until  we  had  completed 
the  twenty-three  miles  to 
Shiaokiang.  A  few  cook- 
ing huts  and  inns  of  bam- 
boo poles  and  straw  to 
accommodate  the  boat- 
men were  scattered  here 
and  there.  The  Yangtsi 
forms  a  large  lagoon  near 
Shiaokiang.  On  the  south 
bank  is  Panto.  We  passed  a 
high  cliff,  under  which  was 
a  temple.  We  noticed  some 
excellent  images  of  Buddha 
and  other  gods  carved 
in  the  rocks.  In  a  large 
gravel  bed  near  here  the 
natives  were  carrying  on 
placer  mining  for  gold.  A  basket  of 
gravel  and  dirt  is  throv/n  into  a  bamboo 
strainer,  and  rocked  while  water  is 
thrown  over  it.  The  sediment  is  carried 
underneath  to  a  basin,  from  which  it  is 
taken  and  the  gold  extracted. 

One  of  the  coolies  was  badly  played 
out,  and  the  extra  one,  who  wore  the 
soldier's  coat,  was  worthless.  So  every 
lonely  native  that  came  along  was 
pressed  into  service  and  commanded  to 
carry  the  wheel.  The  luckless  mortal 
always  expostulated,  but  the  soldier's 
coat,  the  sword  of  the  lineman,  and, 
lastly,  the  "foreign  devil"  standing 
by,  subdued  the  poor  fellow  and  he 
would  carry  the  wheel  until  exhausted. 
Once  or  twice  my  trio  of  rascals  paid  an 
unwilling  helper  fifteen  or  twenty  cash, 
but,  as  a  rule,  brief  thanks,  couched  in 
official  tone,  comprised  the  reward. 


My  coolies  carried  the  bicycle  to 
Sheigatsu  next  morning,  and  then  se- 
cured others  to  carry  it  to  Shaotuchi, 
eighteen  miles  from  Wanshien.  Here  I 
offered  three  hundred  cash  extra  for 
two  new  coolies.    These  worthies 


WE  REACHED   THE    SUMMIT. 

walked  the  path  at  a  four-mile-an-hour 
gait.  As  we  rounded  a  bend  in  the 
river,  ten  miles  from  Wanshien,  we  saw 
two  high  pagodas  on  the  south  bank. 

A  paved  road  now  ran  alongside  the 
hill,  and  rice,  wheat,  bean  and  opium 
fields  suggested  a  fruitful  soil.  The 
opium  plant,  with  large  white  and  pur- 
ple flowers,  looked  very  beautiful.  We 
pushed  briskly  on,  as  the  town  was  visi- 
ble on  a  bend  of  the  river  six  miles 
away.  We  passed  the  best  Chinese 
graveyard  I  had  seen.  Large  tablets 
and  monuments  were  erected  over  the 
graves  in  an  orderly  manner.     In  the 
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suburbs  of  Wanshien  we  crossed  a  stone 
bridge,  and  climbed  up  stone  steps 
past  a  well-preserved  temple.  Then  it 
seemed  to  be  stone  steps  everywhere,  to 
the  east  gate  and  the  telegraph  office, 
which  we  reached  at  dusk.  Wanshien 
is  a  walled  town,  with  a  population  of 
about   six    thousand.      The    buildings. 


and  nineteen  out  of  the  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  Ichang  to 
Wanshien,  I  asked  anxiously  about  the 
great  paved  road  to  Chungking,  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles.  Both  the 
telegraph  people  and  Mr.  Gill  told  me 
that  at  every  rise,  knoll  or  hill,  there 
were  stone  steps  up  and  down. 


IMAGES   OF    BUDDHA    AND   OTHER    GODS.    (p.  4J^.) 


stonework  and  bridges  are  all  kept  in 
good  condition,  which  gives  the  place  a 
thrifty  appearance.  Hundreds  of  ma- 
chines weave  cotton,  spun  by  women,  on 
the  crudest  of  spinning  wheels.  The 
cotton  used  is  mostly  shipped  from 
Bombay  to  Shanghai  and  brought  up 
the  Yangtsi  in  junks,  although  some  is 
sent  by  way  of  Bhamo  through  Yunnan 
Province.  The  clerk  in  the  telegraph 
office  informed  me  there  was  but  one 
missionary  in  Wanshien,  Rev.  W.  Hope 
Gill,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  of 
England. 

After  supper  there  was  a  display  of 
artistic  fireworks.  It  was  long  after 
nine  o'clock  that  night  when  I  tramped 
the  dark  streets  following  a  servant  with 
a  lantern  to  the  Mission.  Many  poor 
beggars  were  lying  sleeping  on  the  cold 
stones.  Mr.  Gill  was  astonished  at  my 
appearance  in  Wanshien,  as  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  my  journey  through 
China.     Having  walked  three  hundred 


I  procured  three  excellent  coolies  to 
carry  the  wheel  through  to  Chungking. 
The  Wanshien  telegraph  lineman  also 
accompanied  me.  He  could  keep  the 
crowds  away,  as  he  was  well  known 
through  the  mountains.  Most  of  my 
lump  silver  was  packed  in  my  baggage, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  on  all  I  had,  clothes,  wheel  and 
camera.  Mr.  Gill  accompanied  us  about 
two  miles  next  morning  out  on  the  road. 
The  flat  stones  used  on  this  road  were 
from  eight  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  and 
from  five  to  ten  feet  long,  laid  cross- 
wise. In  many  places  they  were  uneven. 
There  were  stone  steps  almost  every 
hundred  yards.  The  old  arched  stone 
bridges  were  well  built.  In  some  places 
I  found  new,  straight,  stone  bridges. 
Stone  piers  are  built,  upon  which  cut 
stones  two  feet  square  and  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  long  are  nicely  fitted.  Three 
of  these  are  side  by  side.  The  large 
stones  are  all  handled  by  coolies.     The 
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traffic  is  something  tremendous.  Cot- 
ton, rice,  coal,  stone,  wood  and  all  arti- 
cles of  food  and  wear  are  packed  by 
the  coolies,  who  carry  fearful  loads.  A 
string  of  villages  extended  from  Wan- 
shien  to  Futsapu,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  Everything  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. The  valley  was  charming,  show- 
ing green  fields  everywhere,  and  many 
large  trees  had  been  left  unmolested 
on  the  road  and  hillside.  The  coolies 
worked  famously,  walking  four  miles 
an  hour,  until  we  reached  Finshuwei, 
and  making  twenty-eight  miles  for  the 
day.  My  feet  were  becoming  quite 
hard  from  walking  in  the  sandals.  The 
natives  wondered  at  my  going  a-foot, 
as  foreign  missionaries  have  so  much 
silver,  and  nearly  always  travel  in  China 
by  boat  or  carrying-chair. 

We  made  an  early  start  next  morning 
towards  a  high  mountain  range,  follow- 
ing a  winding  stone  roadway  with  man}* 
steps.  On  the  way  up  we  passed  a  way- 
side shrine  with  four  large  wooden  idols, 
gold  lacquered.  Hundreds  of  smolder- 
ing incense  sticks  were  burning  in  front 
of  it.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the 
lineman  also  light  some  sticks,  burn 
paper,  bow  down  and  pray  for  a  safe 
journey.  In  places  the  roads  and  steps 
were  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  above  a 
rushing  torrent.  A  steady  stream 
of  burdened  coolies  ke])t  going 
both  ways.  A  Chinese  mer- 
chant in  a  carrying-chair  passed 
us.  He  had  two  extra 
coolies  laden  with  about 
twenty  thousand 
brass  cash,  and  al- 
though the  value 
of  the  treasure  was 
but  fourteen  dollars 
gold,  yet  the  coolies 
were  chained  to- 
gether,  the 
wrist  of  one 
being  locked 
to  the  other's 
neck.  The 
road  along 
the  top  of  the 
range  was  al- 
most level  to 
Sinchachow.  The  main  street  in  this 
village  was  roofed  over  to  keep  the  sun 
out,  and  as  the  morning  was  cloudy,  was 
very  dark.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
eountry  was  pleasing.  Well-grown  tim- 
ber was  abundant  and  lent  picturesque- 


ness  to  the  countless  hills.  At  four 
o'clock  we  reached  the  walled  town  of 
Liangshan,  in  the  valley,  having  cov- 
ered twenty-seven  miles  for  the  day. 
The  inns  in  the  towns  and  along  the 
paved  roads  were  much  better  than 
those  east  of  Wanshien,  although  they 
were  yet  far  from  being  clean  and  fit 
for  a  forei^er.  Paint  was  used  on  the 
woodwork  m  some  places,  and  chimneys 
of  brick  and  mud  were  built  to  carry  off 
the  smoke.  The  road  next  day  was 
partly  level  and  rolling,  but  the  stones 
were  uneven,  and  in  many  places  badly 
broken.  My  outlook  for  a  ride  was  poor 
indeed.  The  coolies  traveled  along  the 
road   stripped    to    the  waist,  although 


PAVED    WITH    ANCIENT   STONES.    (/.  4jg.) 


the  sun  was  not  yet  hot.  When  we 
reached  Pingchingpu,  the  main  street 
was  packed  with  natives.  The  coolies 
carrying  the  wheel  shouted  and  we 
rushed  through  the  awed  crowd,  and 
were  well  out  on   the  road  before  the 
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villagers  could  determine  what  the 
procession  was.  One  who  grew  too 
curious  was  pounded  on  the  back  with  a 
parasol  by  the  lineman.  This  quieted 
his  friends.  The  stone  paving  was  in  a 
bad  state  to  the  next  town,  called  Whei- 
nungtsang.  The  rice  fields  on  all  sides 
were  being  plowed  by  a  rude  wooden 
plow,  with  an  iron  blade  fastened  to  the 
end,  and  drawn  by  the  clumsy  Asiatic 
or  water  buffalo.  The  rice  nelds  are 
always  covered  with  water  brought  from 
some  stream  by  small  irrigating  ditches 
or  bucket  pumps.  The  first  or  highest 
field,  when  full,  overflows  to  the  next 
lower  one,  and  so  on.  When  the  soil  is 
thus  sufficiently  soaked  to  make  a  soft 
mud  about  a  foot  deep,  it  is  plowed  and 
raked.  Rice  is  then  thrown  into  the 
water  to  grow,  and  afterwards  trans- 
planted and  separated  into  bunches 
when  partly  grown. 

We  reached  Siapangwan  by  six 
o'olock,  having  coverea  thirty-seven 
miles  in  twelve  hours,  the  longest  walk 
I  ever  made  in  China  or  elsewhere. 
When  I  had  left  Wanshien,  an  ordinary 
looking  Chinaman  had  followed  us. 
Mr.  Gill  questioned  him,  and  found  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Yamen's  runners.  The 
telegraph  people  had  copied  my  passport 
and  had  taken  it  to  the  Yamen,  who  had 
sent  along  a  runner  to  Liangshan.  Here 
the  runner  had  reported  and  returned, 
and  another  had  taken  his  place  for 
two  days  more  ;  and  thus  these  runners 
went  quietly  along  all  the  way  to  Chung- 
king. The  lineman  gave  them  fifty  cash 
a  day  for  pocket  money,  which  small 
amount  made  them  very  happy. 

Although  the  Government  affairs  in 
China  seem  to  be  in  a  sleepy  condition, 
yet,  beyond  doubt,  everything  is  known 
and  reported  at  the  proper  places.  My 
passport,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tientsin  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
called  for  all  lawful  aid  if  needed.  Yet 
in  the  entire  distance  I  traveled  from 
Shanghai  to  here,  1,412  miles,  I  never 
reported  to  a  Taotai,  Mandarin  or  Ya- 
men office.  In  all  probability  had  I 
done  so,  in  the  first  half  of  my  journey 
through  China,  the  officials,  knowing  the 
anti-foreign  feeling  through  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  might  have  turned 
me  back,  or  compelled  me  to  go  by 
water.  So  I  traveled  at  my  own  risk 
through  the  country. 

The  road  next  morning  continued 
over  the  rolling  valley,  through  Shin- 


tang  to  the  walled  town  of  Tienkiang. 
The  arches  and  temples  seen  along  the 
roadside  were  works  of  beauty,  with 
figures  and  scenes  enameled  in  all  colors. 

The  wayside  shrines  are  also  looked 
to  with  care.  The  natives  of  Szchuen 
Province  are  far  more  religious  than 
those  of  the  eastern  half  of  China.  The 
fact  of  the  province  bordering  on  Thibet, 
where  the  grand  Llama  is  surrounded 
by  about  four  thousand  Buddhist  priests, 
may  in  a  measure  account  for  this. 

The  road  was  quite  well  paved  frcm 
Tienkiang  down  the  valley.  The  coolies 
were  'pleased  when  I  told  them  I  could 
ride  out  of  Tienkiang.  So  were  the 
suburban  residents,  and  they  chased  us 
vigorously,  yelling  at  every  jump. 

The  Yamen  runner,  Imeman  and 
coolies  were  strung  along  two  or  three 
miles  in  my  rear.  At  Taipingpu  and 
Tienchipu  the  people  stopped  me. 
Though  the  suaden  appearance  of  a 
foreigner  on  a  wonderful  vehicle  threw 
them  into  the  ^eatest  excitement,  they 
were  quite  friendly.  To  the  town  of 
Yuentaipu  the  road  became  almost  un- 
ridable,  and  the  lineman  and  Yamen 
nmner  having  both  hired  donkeys,  raced 
after  me  and  overtook  me.  We  reach- 
ed Yuentaipu  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  apart.  All  were  well  tired  out, 
having  covered  seventy  miles  in  the  last 
two  days.  The  Chinese  arose  next  morn- 
ing at  six  o  clock  with  heavy  yawns 
and  left  the  town,  carrying  the  wheel,  for 
the  paved  road  was  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion. We  passed  two  men  pumping 
water  on  some  rice  fields  by  a  bucket 
pump  which  they  worked  with  their  feet. 
They  both  leaned  on  a  frame  crate,  their 
feet  pressing  on  four  spokes,  on  the  axle 
of  which  was  fastened  a  wood  sprocket 
wheel  which  drew  the  buckets.  Large 
gilded  idols  of  wood  and  stone  were  fre- 
quent along  the  road  to  Szyuentsu  and 
Gowanchow.  Cows  and  oxen  shod  with 
straw  sandals  and  with  burdens  on  their 
backs  passed  in  long  caravans.  We  found 
many  beggars ;  some  appeared  strong 
and  able  to  work,  but  are  lazy  and  prefer 
begging,  others  are  crippled  and  blind. 
We  overtook  a  beggar  and  his  wife  trav- 
eling pick-a-pack  along  the  stone  road. 
Whether  she  was  crippled  or  not  I  could 
not  see,  but  I  suspected  a  clever  fake. 
Their  clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  their 
bodies  probably  had  touched  no  water  for 
months.  Yet  she  considered  herself  re- 
spectable, for  her  feet  were  compressed. 
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The  tired  coolies  told  me  there  was 
now  a  level  road  fairly  well  paved  to 
Pakutsang.  I  was  only  too  well  pleased 
to  ride,  and  also  to  lighten  their  burden 
for  ten  miles.  I  bumped  along  over  the 
uneven  stones  to  Fuhosang.  Opium 
plants  predoniinated  everywhere  in  the 
fields.  The  large,  four-leaved  flow- 
ers looked  like  great  roses.  I  noticed 
pink  and  red  blossoms  in  addition 
to  the  common  white  and  purple  ones. 
When  I  reached  Pakutsang  I  waited 
an  hour  for  the  lineman  and  the  Yamen 
runner. 

On  the  following  morning  we  set 
forth  at  half-past  five.  Many  of  the 
people  were  up  to  see  me  ride  away,  but 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
as  the  great  stone  road  from  Wanshien 
had  dwindled  down  to  a  poorly  paved 
path.  In  many  places  the  stones  were 
gone  entirely.  At  Sachitsang  the  old 
roa^  turned  due  west  and  led  up  the 
mountain.  It  was  paved  in  parts  with 
ancient  stones.  We  found  about  five 
hundred  stone  steps  and  a  winding 
path,  leading  down  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  Beichitsang,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  a  large  stream.  This 
stream  was  crossed  by  a  curious  long 
straight  bridge,  built  of  immense  oblong 
stones  laid  from  pier  to  pier.  The  piers 
were  also  of  stone.  Opium  fields  were 
everywhere,  although  the  rice  fields 
were  i:iot  entirely  neglected  for  this 
deadly  drug. 

We  tramped  over  a  rolling  valley 
through  Szwhan^,  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  west  mountam  range,  at  Nowatsu, 
a  place  thirty-three  miles  from  Chung- 
king. 

The  coolies  were  as  anxious  as  I  to 
reach  Chungking,  and  although  exceed- 
ingly weary  we  began  our  ascent  of  the 
mountain  side.  In  one  hour  we  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Kwanshin.  We  walked 
ten  miles  further  along  a  winding  path 
and  reached  the  west  side  of  the  range. 
About  eight  hundred  well-made  stone 
steps  and  a  fairly  good  path  brought  us  to 
Lungmenchow,  a  quiet  hamlet.  Round- 
ing the  last  hilltop  we  saw  the  welcome 
Yangtsi  Kiang,  forming  a  sweeping  bend 
far  below  our  position.  A  high  pagoda  on 
a  hill  seven  miles  away  on  the  north  bank 
told  us  that  we  were  nearing  Chung- 
king. We  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river  (the  first  time  since  leaving  Wan- 
shien) at  Akasutsu,  a  small  river  hamlet. 
We  followed  the  path   over   sand  and 


rocks  alon^  the  shore  to  Kiangpeh,  the 
wall  of  which  runs  along  the  top  of  a 
high  cliff.  Two  massive  three-arched 
stone  bridges  spanning  deep  ravines 
near  here  are  each  twenty  feet  wide  and 
a  hundred  feet  high.  They  were  built 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  are 
excellent  examples  of  good  Chinese 
masonry. 

The  coolies  now  increased  their  speed, 
and  we  quickly  passed  through  the  bam- 
boo working  district  of  Kiangpeh  along 
the  river  outside  the  walled  town.  Coke 
made  from  the  brittle  Chinese  coal  was 
sold  and  also  stored  in  large  quantities. 
It  was  just  six  o'clock  when  we  crossed 
the  Seow-Ho  river  to  the  large  flight  of 
stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  walled  city 
of  Chungking.  The  many  beggars  and 
idlers  followed,  wondering,  no  doubt, 
what  our  party  meant.  Stone  steps  upon 
the  outside  and  inside  the  wall  enabled 
us  to  enter  the  town,  and  we  finally 
reached  the  telegraph  office.  Here  I 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  servant  who 
escorted  me  through  the  business  por- 
tion of  Chungking.  Silks  and  satins, 
embroidery,  and  shops  of  all  kinds  of 
wares,  with  well-dressed  and  intelligent 
natives  everywhere,  made  one's  mind 
run  back  to  the  ^aphic  description  of 
the  flourishing  times  of  Marco  Polo's 
visit,  six  hundred  years  ago.  The  wheel 
and  my  travel-stained  riding  suit  were 
great  attractions. 

After  a  long  walk  through  the  city, 
along  the  wall  and  up  many  steps,  we 
finally  reached  the  comfortably  ar- 
ranged house  of  Mr.  W.  Nelson  Lovatt. 
He  kindly  welcomed  me  to  his  home, 
which  seemed  an  earthly  Eden  after  my 
long  walk  over  the  mountains. 

Ichang  was  now  fiwe  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  miles  away.  In  all  of  that 
distance  I  had  only  ridden  the  wheel 
thirty-four  miles.  Although  the  usual 
time  to  walk  from  Wanshien  to  Chung- 
king is  eight  to  ten  days,  yet  by  riding 
two  stretches  and  having  the  extra 
coolie  to  carry  the  luggage,  we  made 
the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  in 
seven  days.  In  all  I  paid  three  coolies 
nine  thousand  cash,  or  about  six  dollars 
for  their  excellent  work.  The  junks 
running  from  Ichang  to  Chungking 
make  the  trip  in  from  thirty  to  forty 
days  through  the  rapids  and  against  a 
strong  current.  Walking  *is  slow,  but  I 
made  the  trip  over  the  mountains  in 
twenty-three  days. 
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HE  typical 
hunter  and 
trapper  of 
sporting 
writers,  in  his 
thoughts  and 
^  actions,  his 
''y'  goings  and 
comings,  his 
perils,  priva- 
tions and  pleas- 
ures, is  a  per- 
onage  who  in 
real  life  does  not 
exist,  never  did,  and 
never  %vill  exist.  He  is 
an  ideal,  a  writer's  composite 
portrait,  a  blending  of  the  best  traits 
of  a  whole  race  of  men  who  in  the 
past  trapped  and  hunted  and  scouted 
over  all  the  American  continent. 
Like  the  stage  "Paddy"  he  is  an  im- 
possible man,  yet  he  is,  as  it  were,  a 
popular  idol,  especially  with  young  read- 
ers. To  do  the  best  writers  justice, 
their  pet  creation  is  certainly  very  pict- 
uresque, and  his  alleged  actions  fre- 
quently possess  an  absorbing  interest. 
He  is  the  personification  of  strength, 
grace  and  agility — a  man  of  wondrous 
speed  and  tireless  endurance,  with  an 
eye  that  can  pierce  at  will,  air,  fluid,  or 
solid,  and  with  an  ear  that  is  jarred  by 
the  twang  of  a  straightening  blade  of 
grass.  This  ideal  man  has  nerves  that 
never  quiver,  courage  that  never 
wavers,  face  as  honest  as  the  day,  a  loco- 
motive constitution  and  an  india-rubber, 
steam-heated  heart.  He  carries  a  rifle 
that  never  misses.  He  may  also  have  a 
hound  or  two  with  more  sense  than 
most  men,  and  he  invariably  loves  them 
and  his  rifle,  or  "  piece,"  as  it  is  gener- 
ally termed,  better  than  ordinary  mor- 
tals love  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  His 
favorite  occupation  is  observing  things 
— seeing  with  "eagle  eye,"  understand- 
ing with  "massive  brain,"  the  won- 
drous page  of  Nature,  and  preaching 
with  impossible  tongue  of  the  advan- 
tages of  poverty,  freedom  and  forest, 
versus  wealth  and  luxurious  comfort  in 
the  sinful  shadows  of  "  them  'tamal  city 
cafions." 

In  real  life,  this  wonderful  hunter  is 
generally  just  an  easy-going  old  cuss, 


with  a  weakness  for  tobacco  and  no 
principles  against  taking  a  drink.  He 
IS  frequently  superstitious  and  seldom 
educated  enough  to  read  anything  more 
than  a  few  pa^es  of  the  great  Book  of 
Nature,  which  is  easy  and  pleasant  read- 
ing. He  uses  his  brains  little  and  his 
muscles  much  ;  he  is  out-doors  most  of 
the  time  and  exercising  steadily,  hence 
he  can  stand  hard  tramping,  paddling, 
or  pot taging,  far  better  as  a  rule  than  a 
man  fresh  from  the  city.  He  should  &q 
this  ;  he  is  used  to  it,  and  moreover,  his 
foot  is  on  his  native  heath.  Bring  him 
to  Gotham,  put  him  in  charge  of  a  gay 
young  bravo,  one  of  New  York's  many 
"rounders,"  or  all-nighters,  trail  him 
through  "  them  city  cafions  "  until  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it's 
odds  on  that  he'll  be  "  that  'tarnal  tired 
that  he  can't  wag  a  foot." 

Now  and  then  the  old  hunter  catches 
a  tartar.  There  are  city-bred  fellows, 
ex-giants  of  college  sports  and  athletic 
fields,  who  carry  their  nervous  energy 
well  into  middle  life.  Such  men  ap- 
pear never  to  get  entirely  out  of  con- 
dition, and  when  they  go  afield  with 
the  old  hunter  they  harden  in  a  mar- 
velously  short  time,  and  can  hold 
Leatherstocking  close  at  tramping, 
packing,  paddling  or  shooting. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  best 
shots  with  gun  and  rifle  in  this  country 
are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  and  larger 
centers.  Because  a  man  is  a  profes- 
sional hunter,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  is  an  extraordinary  shot. 
In  fact,  many  hunters  I  have  met 
proved  only  moderately  skillful  with 
fire-arms.  Their  secret  of  success  lay 
in  the  fact  that  from  constant  practice 
they  were  well  versed  in  woodcraft  and 
the  haunts  and  habits  of  game,  while 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country 
enabled  them  to  secure  what  a  better 
shot  might  have  lost. 

Among  the  hunters  of  the  old  school 
and  such  men  as  follow  the  craft  to-day, 
have  been,  and  are  still  to  be  found, 
individuals  of  note.  One  may  be  a  giant 
at  the  paddle  and  portage,  another  is  a 
phenomenal  trailer  and  reader  of 
"sign,"  another  a  master  of  Nature's 
book,  of  the  rifle,  gun  or  revolver,  or  a 
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great  runner,  or  walker,  cook  or  axe- 
man. Some  individuals  combined  sev- 
eral of  these  desirable  qualities  and 
were  more  famous  than  their  brethren. 
When  the  pen-sharp  wants  a  hero  for 
a  wild  yarn,  he  pictures  a  man  unriv- 
aled in  all  these  things,  and  having 
any  other  romantic  accomplishment 
which  may  occur  to  the  writer.  This 
hero  also  battles  with  dangerous  brutes 
every  few  days  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  is  seamed  and  scarred  from  old 
mills  against  every  kind  of  claw,  tooth 
and  horn  worn  in  the  wilds.  In  reality 
few  hunters  have  passed  through  more 
than  one  or  two  experiences  that  are 
really  thrilling,  in  spite  of  their  many 
stories.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  woods 
can  lie  with  astounding  fluency  and 
fervor,  and  they  spin  yarns  of  their  ad- 
ventures as  though  they  merely  indi- 
cated a  few  at  random  from  an  inex- 
haustible stock.  The  real  dramas  are 
played  but  seldom.  If  a  man  has  a 
set-to  with  bear,  cat,  moose,  or  other 
creature,  he  generally  learns  enough 
in  a  few  rounds  to  prevent  him  for- 
ever from  having  another.  Most  of  the 
desperate  encounters  recorded  have  oc- 
curred either  in  the  minds  of  the 
heroes,  or  as  results  of  accidental  con- 
ditions, when  the  hero  didn't  want  to 
be  a  hero,  and  would  never  have  been 
one  could  he  have  skinned  for  cover 
in  time. 

I  have  met  several  old  Leatherstock- 
ings  who  were  unquestionably  fine  men, 
and  who  at  first  acquaintance  appeared 
to  approach  the  popular  idol.  But  the 
close  companionship  of  a  camp — and 
nothing  will  reveal  a  man's  nature 
quicker — soon  opened  my  eyes.  The 
final  verdict  was  :  If  he  only  had  so  and 
so,  or  was  such  and  such,  he'd  be  akin 
to  perfection — the  ideal  hunter. 

In  regard  to  the  sadly  unromantic  ad- 
ventures of  hunters  and  their  supersti- 
tions, I  may  cite  Old  Joe.  At  first 
glance  he  was  the  typical  Leatherstock- 
mg :  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  mocca- 
sins, square-shouldered,  with  grand 
chest  and  long,  sinewy  limbs,  every 
ounce  of  his  two  hundred  pounds  was 
useful  bone  and  beef.  He  was  a  mag- 
nificent looking  man,  and  his  grizzled 
beard  and  hair  seemed  strangely  out  of 
place  when  one  watched  his  easy,  rapid 
movements.  As  Kipling  puts  it :  "  He 
trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring,  and 
he  looked  like  a  lance  in  rest,"  and  a 


lance  that  had  seen  active  service  and 
taken  and  returned  many  a  sturdy  blow. 
Joe  had  a  reputation  for  wonderful  fleet- 
ness  of  foot,  and  had  certainly  great  en- 
durance. His  face  was  not  exactly 
handsome,  but  far  from  ill-looking  ;  cer- 
tain strong  lines,  with  regular  features, 
aided  by  a  pair  of  fine  keen  blue  eyes, 
gave  him  an  independent,  almost  defiant 
expression  which  was  very  apt  to  im- 
press all  comers.  In  the  prairie  bar- 
rooms and  settlements  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  peaceable,  good-natured  man, 
who  might  get  ugly  in  his  cups,  and 
who  was  good  to  let  severely  alone. 
Among  his  circle  of  admirers  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  long  dis- 
tance runner,  wrestler,  boxer,  fighter 
and  trailer  in  the  district,  and  no  one 
ever  dreamed  of  rivaling  him  with  the 
rifle,  gun,  or  paddle. 

I  had  heard  much  of  Joe,  and  had 
been  advised  to  look  him  up  and  hunt 
with  him.  Chance  threw  us  together, 
and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  meeting. 
I  left  the  train  one  evening  at  a  little 
lonely  station  about  which  spread  a 
vague  expanse  of  prairie — a  level  waste 
and  rounding  gray  of  apparent  desola- 
tion. A  couple  or  miles  away  a  gleam 
of  water  betrayed  the  location  of  Spirit 
Lake,  a  darker  line  about  it  marked  the 
scanty  growth  of  timber  along  its 
shores,  and  here  and  there  in  the  dis- 
tance a  brush-covered  butte  loomed 
darkly  above  what  might  from  all  ap- 
pearances have  been  open  sea  with  an 
island  at  intervals. 

The  landlord  of  the  hotel  had  been 
advised  by  wire  of  my  coming,  and  he 
presently  turned  up  and  hailed  me.  A 
few  moments  later  I  was  in  my  small 
room  and  had  stowed  my  guncase  and 
grip  where  they  would  be  least  in  the 
way. 

I  threw  off  my  coat  and  walking- 
boots,  and  after  a  freshening  up,  put  on 
my  slippers  and  went  down  to  the  bar, 
wearing  as  outer  garb  only  flannel  shirt, 
knee-breeches,  woolen  stockings  and 
the  unfortunate  slippers.  Joe,  and  half 
a  dozen  of  his  admirers,  were  in  the  bar- 
room, lounging  about  and  w^asting  time 
as  only  prairie  men  can  waste  it. 

I  recognized  him  at  once  from  the  de- 
scription given  me,  and  it  didn't  take 
many  minutes  for  me  to  discover  that 
the  company  didn't  exactly  fancy  my 
costume,  and  especially  the  slippers. 
They  had    probably    heard    from   the 
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landlord  of  my  coming,  and,  Joe  among 
the  others,  had  in  all  likelihood  expected 
somebody  else,  for  a  **  fresh"  one  pres- 
ently queried,  "What  is  it,  'an  whar 
did  it  come  from  ?" 

From  behind  his  bar  the  landlord 
telegraphed  ferocious  sisals  for  the 
man  to  shut  up,  for  the  railway  was  all- 
powerful  and  its  representative  must 
not  be  tampered  with. 

The  half-concealed  scorn  of  the  party 
bothered  me  not  at  all,  for  I  had  met 
dozens  like  them  during  the  jrear.  All 
of  them  had  been  drinking  a  bit,  though 
none  was  anything  near  intoxicated.  I 
knew  how  to  take  them,  so,  after  staring 
square  into  the  face  of  each  one,  I  re- 
marked abruptly  —  "Well,  don't  you 
know  enough  to  stick  a  tenderfoot  for 
the  drinks?  Toddle  up  to  the  trough 
and  name  your  poison." 

They  knew  what  that  meant,  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  coming.  Picking  up  a 
glass  I  grunted  the  usual  "Ho."  Every 
man  eyed  me  curiously  for  an  instant, 
then  each  ejaculated  "Ho,"  and  the 
drinks  slid  to  where  they  would  do  most 
good.  The  landlord  proffered  the 
change,  but  I  told  him  to  "  round  *em  up 
again,"  whereupon  the  respect  of  the 
party  became  mine  at  once. 

"  I  don't  keer  for  them  durn  things  on 
his  feet,  but  I  knowed  he  were  no  gos- 
lin'  ez  soon  ez  he  chinned  *  Ho.'  He 
lamt  that  on  the  plains  !  "  remarked  the 
"fresh"  member,  and  my  introduction 
was  complete. 

Now  this  particular  hostelry  was  a 
kind  of  sportmg  center.  Winchesters 
stood  in  a  corner  behind  the  bar,  in  an- 
other were  a  couple  of  ten-gauge  breech- 
loaders, and  piled  on  a  little  table  were 
four  as  dirty  and  badly-stained  "pil- 
lows "  as  I  had  ever  set  eyes  on.  I  had 
noticed  outside  a  rusty  twelve-pound 
shot,  a  big  bowlder,  and  quoits  and 
horse-shoes,  while  a  dusty,  much-worn 
piece  of  level  ground  suggested  that 
weight-throwing,  jumping,  bouts  with 
the  soiled  "  pillows  "  and  wrestling  were 
standard  amusements.  I  knew  well  what 
would  surely  come  up  sooner  or  later, 
for  the  new  comer  always  gets  measured 
before  he  leaves  such  a  place. 

After  a  chat  with  all  hands  and  an 
arrangement  with  Old  Toe  for  some 
shooting  next  day,  I  ordered  another 
round  of  drinks  and  we  all  went  outside 
to  smoke  and  yarn.  A  sort  of  twilight 
lingers  long  upon  the  plains,  and  ob- 


jects within  a  reasonable  distance  could 
be  seen  plainly  enough.  The  fun  was 
not  long  in  coming.  I  was  standing  by 
the  door,  when  Old  Joe  stepped  up  and 
carelessly  flingfing  his  arm  over  my 
shoulder,  gave  me  a  sort  of  friendly  hug. 
There  is  some  magnetic  influence  that 
tells  you  at  once,  even  in  a  hand-shake, 
whether  or  not  you  have  hold  of  a 
powerful  mortal,  and  no  sooner  had  that 
arm  closed  tightly  around  me  than  I 
knew  that  the  owner  of  it  was  stiff  as  a 
tree.  Joe  wasn't  rough,  he  was  merely 
seeking  information,  and  he  started* 
slightly  after  his  arm  had  nipped  me 
gently  again. 

"  Why,  blame  my  cats,  ye  feel  bigger'n 
ye  looks — how  much  chest  ye  got  ? " 

"  Oh,  'bout  forty. two." 

"  Same's  me.     What  'yer  weigh  ? " 

"  Couple  hundred." 

"  What  'yer  stand  ?  " 

"  Six,  bare." 

"  Wa-al  I  beat  ye,  couple  inches,  but 
ye  oughter  be  pretty  husky,  'tho  ye 
aint  more'n  a  great  big  boy — say,  what 
yer  wear  them  things  on  yer  feet  fur, 
anyhow  ? " 

A  loud  euffaw  from  all  hands  followed 
this.  It  had  been  expected,  and  was 
the  popular  style  of  rough  humor  of 
the  plains.  The  next  laugh  was  just  as 
friendly  when  I  informed  Joe  that  I 
wore  the  slippers  to  "  make  big  chumps 
ask  questions,"  for  this  also  chorded 
finely  with  prairie  humor. 

Then  followed  the  usual  tomfoolery 
— showing  of  arms  (big,  hairy  arms  they 
were,  too),  feeling  of  biceps,  and  state- 
ments humbly  made  by  the  owners  of 
the  arms,  that  the  said  arms  were  small 
and  no  good,  which  was  the  proper  thing 
to  say,  and  really  meant  that  the  owner 
considered  his  arm  something  fine  and 
he  himself  a  devil  of  a  fellow  at  his  own 
particular  game.  My  own  poor,  lean, 
white,  hairless  and  soft  defenders  were 
loudly  praised  and  commented  on. 
This  was  also  politeness,  and  really 
meant  that  the  critics  considered  the 
arms  no  good  and  could  hardly  keep 
their  faces  straight  while  saying  differ- 
ent. One  shiall  man,  keen  and  hard  as 
a  gun-lock  spring,  felt  my  arm  care- 
fully and  remarked  : 

"It  might  be  good — depends  upon 
what  you've  used  it  at ;  some  arms 
never  get  knotty  and  hard." 

Somebody,  to  focus  matters  I  sup- 
pose,  picked   up   the   round   shot    and 
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made  a  put,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  This 
measures  arms  better'n  looking  at  *em. 
We'll  have  one  try  all  round  for  the 
drinks."  A  foot-mark  was  made,  and 
the  man  put  again  for  all  he  was  worth. 
How  far  he  covered  I  don't  know.  We 
did  no  measuring,  but  merely  marked 
the  shortest  put,  as  the  maker  of  it  was 
the  victim.  None  of  the  puts  was  any- 
thing very  much.  Several  others  tried, 
each  passing  the  first  mark  a  few  inches; 
then  the  redoubtable  Joe  seized  the 
shot.  He  looked  as  if  he  might  put  it 
into  the  next  township,  but,  sad  to  say, 
he  placed  it  a  half  inch  behind  the  worst 


came,  and  the  moment  he  posed,  I 
turned  to  pick  up  my  cap,  for  no  second 
glance  was  required.  He  beat  me  a 
foot  at  least,  and  could  have  added  an- 
other foot  to  the  margin  had  occasion 
demanded.  He  told  me  that  shot-put- 
ting had  been  his  favorite  game  in  the 
East  years  before,  and  that  I  ought  to 
beat  him  if  I  was  educated.  He  frankly 
added  that  I  didn't  know  how  to  handle 
myself,  and  had  only  fooled  with  the 
game,  which  was  true  enough.  But  the 
drinks  were  on  Joe. 

When   I  started  for  my  room   some 
time  later,  the    landlord'  whispered — 


IN   HOT   PURSUIT   WAS   A   BIG   FALCON.      (/.  447.) 


mark.  He  claimed  that  his  hand  had 
slipped,  but  added  significantly,  "  It's 
fur  enough  anyhow."  The  small,  springy 
man  handed  me  the  shot,  and  as  I  toed 
the  scratch  Joe's  mark  didn't  seem  as 
far  away  as  it  should  have  been  consid- 
ering that  these  men  were  wild  and 
woolly  giants.  The  small  man  watched 
me  closely,  and  his  eyes  danced  as  I  got 
into  position.  Of  course,  I  put  that 
shot  as  if  thousands  depended  on  the 
mark  it  made,  and  when  it  dented  the 
ground  good  six  inches  beyond  the  best 
mark,  the  small  man  laughed  and 
shouted,  "  I  thought  so."    Then  his  turn 


"  You'll  have  to  wrestle  in  the  morning. 
Joe'U  never  feel  right  'till  he  gets  even," 
to  which  I  laughingly  replied,  "  All  right, 
he'll  have  an  easy  mark." 

Sure  enough,  when  I  went  outside  next 
morning,  there  was  Old  Joe,  ruddy-faced 
and  hairy-chested,  fresh  from  an  inter- 
view with  the  watering-trough.  **  'Marn- 
in,'"  he  cried,  '*I  jist  'bin  waitin'  fur 
somebody  to  show  up,  so's  I  could  take 
a  fall  outer  him.  I  kin  just  shake  them 
things  off  yer  feet  fur  ye,  fur  fun." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  step  out 
and  take  the  medicine,  though  I  knew 
well  how  it  would   be.      I   was   quick 
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enough  and  strong  enough,  but  wrest- 
ling was  Joe's  game,  while  I  had  done 
very  little  at  it.  So  I  went  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  for  to  quit  would  have 
meant  everlasting  loss  of  prestige. 

In  some  mysterious  fashion  everybody 
appeared  before  we  got  started,  and  we 
went  at  it  catch-as-catch-can.  It  was 
rough  play.  For  a  time  we  pranced 
about  trying  to  get  a  hold ;  once  I  al- 
most had  him,  but  he  broke  away  by 
sheer  strength;  then  we  got  to  close 
quarters,  and  I  knew  that  my  name  be- 
gan with  D — .  I  stayed  as  long  as  I 
could,  then  I  was  suddenly  shot  over 
Joe's  head  and  landed  flat  on  my  back 
on  the  soft  ground,  where  for  a  few 
seconds  I  contemplated  some  comets  un- 
known to  scientists. 

The  crowd  seemed  to  think  that  I  had 
performed  well  enough,  especially  as  I 
promptly  paid  the  usual  price  of  a  down- 
fall. Toe  was  jubilant,  and  he  betrayed 
a  weakness  of  his  character  by  "gas- 
sing "  a  trifle  over  his  victory.  He  had 
never  been  bested  but  once — that  time 
he  had  tackled  an  expert  and  lost  a  long, 
hard  bout. 

His  present  triumph  did  not,  however, 
console  him  entirely  for  his  defeat  at 
the  shot-putting.  I  saw  him  eyeing 
the  gloves,  which  I  had  hoped  would 
not  enter  into  the  discussion.  Haphaz- 
ard bouts  are  frequently  nothing  more 
or  less  than  fights,  and  it  is  easy  to  rouse 
a  man's  temper  with  a  jab  or  two.  The 
stains  on  the  gloves  told  that  they  had 
been  roughly  used,  and  they  were  hard 
in  places  from  dried  gravy  of  old-time 
bastings.  Still,  they  were  pillows  big 
enough  to  prevent  any  serious  damage. 

ioehad  them  in  his  mind,  and  presently 
e  picked  them  up  and  said,  "  We've  a 
horse  apiece,  let's  have  a  round  with  the 
gloves — light  fur  pints." 

The  crowd  hustled  outside  at  once, 
and  we  put  on  the  gloves  and  followed. 
I  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied,  for  I 
had  to  make  a  reputation  at  something, 
and  I  knew  more  about  boxing  than 
about  any  sport,  except  shooting. 

My  keen  friend  of  the  shot  crept  near 
and  queried,  "  Know  anything  about 
them  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  just  a  little." 

"  Good  !  that  big  stuff  can't  box  a  lit- 
tle bit." 

To  be  candid,  Joe  couldn't,  though  he 
fancied  that  he  was  no  duffer.  He  acted 
like  a  man  with  only  one  hand,  and  that 


his  right.  The  boxing  "fur  pints" 
meant  a  knockout  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  this,  of  course,  I  was  prepared  for. 
We  faced  for  a  moment,  then  Joe  let 
go  his  right  with  a  drive  which,  had  it 
landed,  would  have  knocked  all  the  fun 
out  of  the  set-to  instanter.  But  the  big 
arm  only  sawed  atmosphere,  for  I  got 
out  of  reach  with  lots  to  spare. 

"  Stand  up  squar,  toe  ter  toe  !  "  shout- 
ed somebody,  and  I  heard  the  springy 
man  tell  the  speaker  that  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

Joe  figured  that  I  would  jump  away 
again,  so  he  drove  in  his  right  prompt- 
ly. A  right  counter  is  a  nasty  thing  at 
best,  but  rough  physic  is  good  for  burly 
patients,  and  I  don't  think  Joe  knows 
yet  how  his  jaw  ran  against  my  glove. 
It  jarred  him  and  set  his  eyes  blazing, 
and  his  next  drive  was  as  hot  as  he 
could  make  it.  I  only  had  to  shift  a  few 
inches  to  avoid  it,  and  at  once  sent  in 
a  hot  left-handed  return  which  jarred 
Joe's  head  back  smartly. 

The  keen  man  spake  m  gleeful  tones. 
"  That  settles  it !  Old  Joe's  in  for  it 
now.  I'll  bet  cigars  all  round  he  don't 
touch  him." 

Joe  heard  it — ^he  was  getting  hot  any- 
way, and  the  talk  made  him  mad.  "  Con- 
sarn  ye  !  ef  I  get  hold  of  ye  onct  Til — " 
He  made  a  wild  rush  and  banged  away 
furiously  ;  I  ducked  and  swung  the  right 
mitten  as  hard  as  I  could  against  his 
ear.  He  staggered,  shuffled  off  side- 
wise,  then  dropped  and  bridged  himself 
on  his  hands  and  feet.  His  face  bore  a 
curious  expression  of  surprised  doubt, 
rage,  and  a  comical  tinge  of  downright 
blue  funk.  He  didn't  seem  to  grasp  the 
situation  at  first,  but  he  suddenly  leaped 
upright,  ready  to  go  on.  I  haa  pulled 
off  the  glove,  but  he  snarled  out,  "  Come 
on.  I  ain't  half  done  yet." 

"  Not  with  sand  on  your  gloves — ^not 
by  a  jugful,"  I  replied. 

The  moment's  pause  gave  him  time 
to  consider,  and  he  slowly  fumbled  his 
hands  free,  saying,  "  All  right,  pardner 
— guess  I  don't  know  nuthin'  'bout  this 
funny,  dance-around  business.  I  wres- 
tles mostly  from  now  out." 

The  whole  crowd  laughed,  and  the 
keen  man  collected  his  cigars  with  a 
holy,  chastened  joy.  Not  a  spark  of  re- 
sentment smoldered,  and  for  as  long  as 
I  was  with  those  men,  I  was  welcome 
to  wear  what  I  chose  on  my  feet,  pro- 
viding I  took  chaff  good-naturedly. 
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Old  Joe  lost  no  prestige,  save  with 
the  keen  man,  who  had  sized  him  up 
correctly  long  before.  He  was  only 
good  at  some  things,  but  his  satellites 
never  appeared  to  grasp  that  fact.  He 
never  wanted  to  box  any  more,  nor  did 
he  gloat  over  his  wrestling. 

That  afternoon  a  curious  thing  hap- 
pened, which  showed  up  Joe's  supersti- 
tions. It  also  gave  me  a  peculiar  sort 
of  a  scare  which  made  quite  a  lasting 
impression 

Joe  and  I  had  tramped  across  the 
prairie  to  Spirit  Lake,  hoping  to  bag  a 
few  grouse  by  the  way,  and  to  wind  up 
with  the  ducks. 

When  we  had  entered  the  cover  and 
were  working  through  it  to  the  lake, 
my  foot  caught  in  something  which  I 
at  first  fancied  was  a  dead  branch. 
Looking  closely  at  it  I  saw  that  it  was 
an  old  bleached  elk  antler,  dropped 
years  before  by  one  of  the  giants  which 
formerly  haunted  the  neighborhood  of 
Spirit.  The  antler  was  partially  buried, 
so  I  pulled  it  up  and  was  amazed  at  its 
great  size.  I  had  seen  many,  but  never 
one  approaching  this,  which  must  have 
been  worn  by  one  of  the  grandest  old 
bulls  that  ever  bugled.  The  antler  it- 
self was  valueless,  but  the  tremendous 
beam  and  tines  impressed  me  so  much 
that  I  called  to  Joe  to  come  and  have  a 
look  at  it.  I  held  it  poised  on  one  end, 
and  when  he  got  close  enough,  pushed 
the  upper  end  over  so  that  he  could 
catch  it.  He  let  it  fall  and  looked  at  it 
closely  as  it  lay. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  thing  in 
your  life,  Joe  ?  " 

"  Naw,  1  didn't.  It's  a  whaler,  and  no 
mistake.     I  wouldn't  have  fingered  it." 

"Why,  what's  wrong  with  it?  It 
can't  hurt  anything." 

"  Wa-al,  I  dunno.  It's  near  twicest  as 
big  as  any  I  ever  seed  ;  an',  like  enough, 
it  b'longed  ter  ole  Bond's  big  bull." 

"  Who  the  deuce  is  old  Bond,  and 
what  about  his  big  bull  ?  That  be- 
longed to  a  big  bull,  sure — but  what's 
that  got  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"A  lot,  pardner,  a  hull  lot.  Do  ye 
know  how  this  lake  got  its  name  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  don't  care.  But  that  big 
antler  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Mebbe  it  did,  an'  mebbe  it  didn't. 
If  it  did,  I  kinder  wish  you  hadn't 
tetched  it,  nur  found  it,  fur  it  may  mean 
trouble." 

"Rubbish!      That   style   of    a    horn 


never  hurt  a  man.  I'm  game  for  the 
trouble.  Come  on,"  I  said,  and  we 
went  on  to  the  lake. 

Old  Joe  seemed  a  bit  preoccupied 
for  a  time,  but  finally  he  said  : 

"  Ye  don't  know  what  might  be  tied 
to  thet  horn.  This  lake  used  to  be 
a  sight  bigger'n  it  is  now,  and  it  got 
its  name  from  a  mighty  queer  thing. 
Spirit  Lake's  its  name,  an'  fur  why  ? 
Kase  ole  Bond  an'  his  Injun  got  spirit- 
ed away  Ole  Bond  was  a  great  trap- 
per an'  hunter  'bout  here  fifty  years 
ago.  There  was  lots  of  elk  in  them 
days,  an'  Bond  killed  his  share  of  what 
was  round  of  all  critters.  He  kep'  the 
Injun  with  him  all  the  time,  an'  the 
pair  of  'em  knowed  more  'bout  huntin' 
than  a  army  of  us  fellers.  The  country 
was  pretty  wet  them  days,  an'  there 
was  more  timber  'fore  the  fires  'most 
wiped  it  out.  All  round  the  lake  was 
little  muskegs  an'  slews,  an'  there  was 
quicksands  in  parts  that's  all  grass 
now — just  the  same  as  there's  quick- 
sands 'bout  the  little  lake  now.  You 
see  that  big  butte  that  looks  like  a 
meat-pie  'way  down  there  ?  Well,  the 
water  used  to  be  right  to  the  foot  of  it 
in  Bond's  time.  It  was  a  great  stamp- 
in'  ground  fur  elk,  an'  one  day  Bond 
an'  the  Injun  found  sign  of  a  smash  in' 
ole  bull  right  by  the  butte.  They 
hunted  him  around  fur  near  a  hull 
day,  an*  at  last  Bond  got  mad  an'  swore 
he'd  have  that  bull  if  he  had  to  hunt 
him  all  night.  Wa-al,  they  skirmished 
round  'til  the  moon  come  up,  an'by'n- 
by  they  heered  the  dumdest  kind  of 
buglin'  right  off  the  top  of  the  butte. 
Bond  he  sneaked  up  the  side  an'  crawl- 
ed 'most  atop  of  the  all-firedest,  biggest 
bull  elk  he'd  ever  seed.  It  was  a-bu- 
glin'  an'  a-snortin'  round  scandalous,  an' 
Bond  he  plugged  lead  into  it  right 
away,  an'  drapped  it  dead  in  its  tracks. 
It  was  so  big  an'  had  such  awful  horns 
that  the  idee  of  killing  it  kinder  rattled 
'em,  an'  Bond  an*  the  Injun  sorter 
war-danced  round  it  fur  quite  a  spell. 
Then  Bond  he  'lowed  it  was  such  a 
boss  bull  that  they'd  have  to  take  it 
home  hull  an'  show  off  with  it.  The 
bull  was  so  big  that  they  couldn't  carry 
it  noways,  so  Bond  he  schemed  that 
they'd  make  a  raft  an'  float  the  elk  to 
his  side  the  lake.  It  was  bright  moon- 
light, so,  'stead  of  sleepin'  like  white 
men  an'  raftin'  by  daylight,  they  set  to 
work  then  and  thar.     Bond  had  a  small 
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axe,  an'  they  cut  drift-stuff  an'  chopped 
trees  till  they  had  enough.  Then  they 
made  the  raft  in  the  water  under  the 
butte.  'Fore  gray  dawn  they  had  it 
all  done.  Then  they  started  to  get  the 
bull  to  it.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to 
start  him,  an'  he  slid  down  the  butte 
fljan'.  Then  they  slopped  round  an' 
tugged  an'  hauled  till  they  got  him  on- 
to the  raft.  The  breeze  was  fair,  an' 
the  Injun  held  his  blanket  fur  a  sail, 
an'  'fore  sun-up  they  was  driftin'  across 
the  lake,  ole  Bond  squattin'  in  his  buck- 
skins an'  steerin'  with  a  paddle  he'd 
found.  There  was  mists  on  the  water, 
an'  they  couldn't  see  very  good,  but 
they  come  a-driftin'  an'  takin'  chances. 
When  they  got  'most  to  the  t'other  side 
the  raft  kinder  broke  up — moonlight 
ain't  no  time  for  raft-buildin,'  anyhow 
— an'  the  bull  an'  rifles  an'  ole  Bond  an* 
the  Injun  all  slumped  into  the  lake  in 
less'n  four  feet  of  water  an'  more'n  ten 
feet  of  mud.  A  man  livin'  near  the 
lake  found  the  Injun  two  days  after  on 
the  shore,  but  up  to  his  chops  in  quick- 
sand. He  was  'most  dead,  but  he 
rounded  to  after  a  week's  nursin'.  Ye 
can't  kill  an  Injun — an'  he  told  the  man 
'bout  ole  Bond  an'  the  big  bull  an'  the 
raftin'.  The  man  never  seed  ole  Bond, 
nur  the  bull,  nur  the  rifles  any  more, 
an'  the  Injun  he  lit  out  of  the  country 
soon  as  he  got  husky  enough  to  travel. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  lake's  apt  to 
look  red  in  the  moonlight,  an'  ole  Bond 
an'  the  Injun  an'  the  big  bull  drifts 
across  on  the  raft.  Anybody  sees  it  is 
liable  to  get  into  a  mess  mighty  durn 
quick.  Lots  of  men  have  seed  it  at 
aifferent  times,  an'  every  one  of  'em 
struck  trouble  right  away.  None  of 
'em  lived  more'n  a  day  or  two.  That's 
why  it's  called  Spirit  Lake ;  an'  I 
don't  want  to  see  ole  Bond,  the  Injun, 
nur  the  bull,  nur  the  raft ;  an'  I  wish 
ye  hadn't  found  the  horn,  fur,  from  its 
size,  I  guess  it  fitted  the  big  bull." 

"  But,  Joe,"  I  protested,  '*  the  Indian 
didn't  get  killed,  so  how  could  he  be  on 
the  ghost-raft  ? " 

"  Dunno  and  don't  care.  He  jined  ole 
Bond  soon  enough,  'an  the  pair  of  'em 
goes  raftin'  when  some  fellow's  going  to 
get  into  trouble  ;  that's  all  I  know  'bout 
It." 

It  seemed  highly  ridiculous  for  this 
strapping  fellow  to  be  ranting  away  on 
such  an  argument,  but  I  made  no  fur- 
ther comment. 


Plenty  of  duck  were  winging  about 
and  floating  far  out  in  the  lake,  and  Joe 
advised  that  we  should  separate,  skirt 
the  water  in  opposite  directions,  and 
meet  below  the  pie-shaped  butte,  some 
four  miles  away.  Before  departing  he 
warned  me  to  keep  on  secure  footing 
and  to  take  no  chances  with  places  which 
might  be  quicksand. 

After  a  time  Joe's  big  gun  boomed 
information  that  he  was  getting  sport, 
and  a  couple  of  small  flocks  swung  in 
front  of  me  over  the  shore.  I  got  a  few 
birds  in  this  way,  then  wearied  of  it,  and 
halted  for  a  time  on  a  little  point.  The 
dull  "  bump-rr-rump "  of  Joe's  ten- 
gauge  came  rolling  across  the  sleepy 
water,  and  presently  I  heard  a  curious 
squealing  cry,  and  a  bunch  of  plover 
whistled  past  as  fast  as  frightened  wings 
could  carry  them.  In  hot  pursuit  was  a 
big  falcon,  and  I  watched  the  chase 
eagerly.  The  falcon  was  evidently  only 
amusing  itself,  for  it  secured  no  game. 

After  going  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
lake  and  seeing  nothing  of  Joe  below 
the  butte,  I  concluded  to  loaf  a  bit,  and 
lounged  flat  on  a  sunny  hummock  of 
sand.  And  here  came  in  the  marvelous 
part  of  it  all.  As  I  stared  lazily  over 
the  water,  watching  the  Firings  of  rest- 
less fowl  and  listening  vainly  for  the 
sound  of  Joe's  gun,  a  strange  fog-like 
haze  came  drifting  silently  from  the 
north.  I  stared  and  stared,  for  never 
had  I  seen  the  like  on  such  a  day  and  at 
that  time  of  year.  On  and  on,  like  the 
trailing  vaporous  robes  of  some  specter, 
glided  the  mist,  till  it  had  wrapped  the 
whole  landscape  and  hid  all  from  view. 
Presently  I  noticed  that  it  seemed  to  be 
growing  crimson  near  the  center  of  the 
lake,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole 
mist  glowed  with  a  dull  red. 

**  Fire  !  " — ^the  thought  flashed  into  my 
mind,  followed  instantly  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  wouldn't  plunge  into  that 
awful  muck-trap  of  a  lake  even  to  escape 
a  burning.  Joe  must  have  started  it ! 
Then  I  reasoned  on  the  folly  of  such  an 
idea.  It  could  be  no  fire,  for  I  should 
have  seen  the  smoke  long  before,  and, 
moreover,  the  strange  crimson  mist 
about  me  bore  no  taint  of  burning. 
Still,  there  it  was,  and  it  almost  fright- 
ened me. 

Suddenly  the  red  curtain  in  the 
direction  of  the  butte  became  agitated 
as  though  stirred  by  a  breeze,  and  the 
whole     mist    began    to    roll     steadily^ 
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forward.  I  don't  know  what  I  expected 
to  see,  but  I  kept  my  eyes  riveted  upon 
a  spot  where  a  faint  glimpse  of  the 
water  already  showed.  Thinner  and 
thinner  grew  the  strange  crimson 
gauze,  till  a  sunbeam  pierced  it 
'and  blazed  full  upon  a  reach  of  water 
fifty  yards  square.  There !  in  the 
center !  floating — oh,  Lord !  it  was 
the  raft  I  and  old  Bond !  the  Indian, 
and  a  big  bull  elk.  Then  the  mist 
closed  heavier  than  before,  while  I 
stared  in  mute  horror  towards  where 
the  raft  had  been  revealed. 

A  moment  later  the  mist  stirred 
again  within  twenty  yards  of  my  feet, 
and  a  circular  spot  of  water  about  the 
size  of  a  wagon  wheel  showed  with 
startling  distinctness.  Its  surface  swirled 
and  worked  as  though  something  was 
struggling  beneath,  and  slowly  a  round- 
ed grimy  object  protruded  till  it  was 
two  feet  above  the  water.  The  mud 
and  slime  slid  from  it  and  lo  !  there 
was  the  round  bronzed  face  of  long-lost 
old  Bond.  I  looked  at  him  in  speech- 
less amazement ;  he  was  shockingly 
dirty,  and  foul  water- weeds  were  in  his 
beard,  yet  his  appearance  was  more 
mirth -provoking  than  terrifying.  He 
spat  some  dirty  water  from  his  mouth 
and  remarked : 

"  Say,  young  feller,  ye  think  this  yarn 
of  old  Joe's  is  a  fake.  Wa-al  'tain't.  Ef 
ye'd  bin  trailin'  roun*  under  here  like  1 
hev  fer  a  few  duzzen  generations  ye'd 
know  better.  I  tell  ye  it's  mighty 
greasy  an'  sloppy  under  here,  and  don't 
ye  forgit  it.  But  thur  yarn's  true  as 
gospil.  I  drapped  the  bull,  an'  me  and 
the  Injun  rafted  most  across,  an'  thet 
thar  elk  was  the  allfiredest,  biggest " 

I  woke  up  with  a  sudden  start  that 
brought  every  sense  to  full  alertness. 
The  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  knoll ;  the 
air  was  perfectly  still ;  nothing  living 
was  in  sight  save  dark  columns  of  duck 
streaming  from  all  directions  to  their 
resting-place  on  the  lake. 

"  Ho-o-o-o-o-oo  I  "  A  long,  half -human 
howl  seemed  to  come  from  below  the 
butte.  It  was  vibrant  with  mortal  fear, 
and  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  Again  it 
came,  a  wild,  scared-to-death  yell  for 
help.  I  remembered  that  Joe  must 
have  reached  our  appointed  place  of 
meeting  at  least  an  hour  before,  so  I 
broke  into  a  swift  run  and  dashed  along 
the  narrow  ridge  of  safe  footing.  In 
two  minutes  I  was  directly  below  the 


butte,  but  could  see  naught  of  Joseph. 
I  knew  that  something  serious  was  the 
matter  and  sung  out  with  all  the  power 
of  a  far-reaching  voice  : 

"  Hello,  Jo-o-o-o !  ! !  " 

An  answer  came  faintly  from  some- 
where close  beside  me :  "  Fur  God's 
sake,  pardner,  hurry  !  What  in  thunder 
ye  bin  doin'  ?  I've  bin  yelpin'  like  a 
trapped  kiyute  fur  ye  fur  over  an  hour  ! " 
A  quick  glance  discovered  him,  and  I 
saw  the  mighty  hunter  buried  almost 
to  his  armpits  in  a  very  neat  sample  of 
a  bog-hole.  It  took  but  a  few  mmutes 
to  bridge  the  treacherous  surface  with 
drift-stuflE  and  brush.  I  secured  an  old 
travois  pole  which  some  squaw  had  dis- 
carded, and  after  a  full-back  yo-heave- 
ho,  old  Joe  was  snaked  into  this  glad, 
free  life  once  more.  He  explained  that 
he  had  chased  a  crippled  duck  to  head 
it  off  from  the  water,  and  in  his  eager 
pursuit  had  forgotten  the  treacherous 
surroundings.  When  he  plumped  into 
the  bog-hole  he  had  sense  enough  to 
hang  on  to  his  gun,  and  by  spreading  his 
arms  and  the  gun  over  what  trifling 
growth  there  was,  had  managed  to  keep 
his  shoulders  above  the  deadly  trap. 
While  I  had  been  sleeping  and  inter- 
viewing old  Bond,  Joe  had  been  suflEer- 
ing  agonies  of  fright  and  had  shouted 
vainly  many  times  for  me.  A  nasty 
idea  had  crept  into  his  mind  that  possi- 
bly I  had  managed  to  get  into  a  similar 
fix,  and  if  so,  he  knew  we  were  both 
doomed. 

After  he  had  taken  a  pull  at  my  flask 
and  stretched  himself,  we  walked  to  a 
small  slough  into  which  Joe  waded  and 
rinsed  himself  off.  A  stiff  six-mile 
tramp  across  prairie  to  the  hotel 
warmed  us  both  up  and  prevented  Joe's 
experiencing  any  troublesome  effects 
from  his  involuntary  miring.  Dur- 
ing the  walk  home  I  told  him  of  my 
vision. 

"  Thar  ye  are  ! "  said  he.  "  Ye  wouldn't 
believe  it  when  I  told  ye  'bout  thur 
horn.  Now  ye've  seed  it  yerself.  I 
knowed  thur  horn  b'longed  to  ole 
Bond's  big  bull,  an'  I  was  dead  sure 
we'd  run  agin  some  kind  of  hard  luck. 
Mighty  good  job  one  of  us  wa'n't  wiped 
out.  I  never  knowed  thur  sign  to  fail 
afore." 

But  you  may  ask,  "  Is  all  this  rigma- 
role true  ?"  In  old  Joe's  words  it  is — 
"  True  ?  Wa-al,  sufferin'  cats  ! — of  course 
it's  true — S-a-r-t-i-n  !  " 
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I  ARRIVED  in  Dublin  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  on  a  wharf  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  center  of  the 
city.  It  seemed  too  long  a  dis- 
tance to  trudge  through  the  darkness 
and  rain  to  find  a  hotel,  and  I  was 
averse  to  hiring  a  conveyance,  so  I 
appealed  to  a  railroad  official  and  was 
by  him  directed  to  a  small  hotel  adjoin- 
ing the  station,  which  he  assured  me 
was  under  control  of  the  company. 
There  I  was  promised  a  shilling  room 
if  I  would  rest  for  awhile  in  the  family 
kitchen  and  chat  with  the  aged  parents 
of  the  proprietor  about  "Amerikay." 
Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland  !  It 
was  early  in  the  morning  when  I  wheeled 
in  and  out  between  the  heavy,  jamming 
drays  on  the  North  Wall  Quay,  ana 
turned  into  Sackville  Street,  a  noble 
thoroughfare  forty  yards  wide  and  sev- 
en hundred  long.  In  the  center  rose 
before  me  the  stately  Nelson  Column, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  just 
as  I  had  seen  it  projected  by  a  stereop- 
ticon  lantern  fifteen  years  before,  when 
a  boy  in  America.  A  few  blocks  beyond 
the  monument  I  obtained  a  large,  third- 
story  room  for  a  shilling  and  sixpence, 
and  there  I  remained  two  nights  while 
I  saw  the  sights  of  Dublin.  The  weather 
was  quite  unfavorable  during  half  of  this 
time,  and  my  visits  to  the  fashionable 
quarter  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
city,  the  people's  park  on  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  the  Quadrangles  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  unattractive  Dublin  Castle, 
and  Phoenix  Park  with  its  two  thousand 
acres,  were  made  usually  over  wet  and 
slippery  pavements.  But  this  was  noth- 
ing to  the  Dublinite.  It  was  while  des- 
perately trying  to  balance  my  machine 
on  a  wet  street  near  a  part  of  the  stone- 
capped  qjuay  which  stretches  for  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  Dublin  that  I  met  a  tall 
postman  of  Her  Majesty  racing  along 
in  a  shower  of  mud  thrown  up  bv 
pneumatic  wheels,  the  tires  of  which 
were  bordered  on  the  outer  edge  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  canvas  to  prevent  their 
slipping. 

The  River  Liffey  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  and  opposite  the  fashionable 
section  are  the  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  of  Old  Dublin,  where  poverty  and 


uncleanliness  repel  the  traveler.  The 
area  of  Dublin  is  extensive,  but  never, 
ftven  in  its  busiest  moments,  can  the 
cyclist  there  feel  the  force  of  that  bus- 
tling activity  which  startles  and  stops 
him  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  London, 
Birmingham,  or  even  Edinburgh. 

From  Dublin  I  made  one  excursion 
south — to  the  green,  rolling  Wicklow 
Mountains —  passing  along  by  Lough 
Dan,  beyond  Duff  Hill  and  around  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Lugnaquilla  Mount- 
ain, and  then  running  over  to  breezy 
Bray,  the  Brighton  of  Ireland,  where 
Irish  beauty  was  hourly  on  dress  parade. 

On  this  rather  fatiguing  jaunt  I  was 
joined  by  some  fifteen  cyclists  of  Dublin, 
who  were  old  friends  of  Outing.  But 
from  these  generous-hearted  lads  I  had 
to  part  as  I  did  from  those  in  Birming- 
ham, and  early  the  next  morning  I  rode 
out  of  the  city  and  made  away  for  the 
north. 

Somehow  or  other  I  had  mislaid  my 
road-map  which  told  me  the  best  route 
to  Drogheda,  and  thinking  that  I  should 
pass  through  Swords,  I  inquired  the 
way  for  that  place.  All  went  fairly  well 
until  I  reached  Glasn^vin  Cemetery,  the 
resting  place  of  Swift,  Addison,  Steele, 
Pamell  and  Sheridan,  where  the  road 
forks  in  two  directions.  Not  wishing  to 
dismount  in  the  puddles  beneath  me,  I 
hailed  an  old  Irishman,  who  stood  ankle- 
deep  in  the  mud,  smoking  his  pipe. 

**  Is  this  the  road  to  Swords  ? "  I  asked, 
pointing  to  the  right. 

"  Yer  tumin'  yer  back  on  it ! "  came 
the  answer. 

So  I  took  the  road  to  the  left  and  be- 
gan the  toughest  day's  pull  that  I  ever 
experienced  on  a  wheel.  No  care  what- 
ever seemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
road,  except  here  and  there  where  loads 
of  coarse,  sharp  gravel  were  dumped, 
and  the  continued  rains  of  the  fortnight 
just  gone  had  literally  covered  the  soft 
road  with  water.  For  awhile  I  guided 
my  wheel  along  a  narrow  footpath 
three  feet  above  the  road,  overgrown 
with  wet  grass  and  crossed  by  numerous 
hidden  ditches,  which  invariably  threw 
me  off  the  wheel  as  I  encountered  them ; 
but  this  luxurious  highway  of  the  pedes- 
trian finally  became   merged  into  the 
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water-covered  road,  and  I  was  again 
compelled  to  navigate  by  wheel.  More 
than  once,  during  this  journey  in  the 
driving  storm,  my  rubber  cloak  proved 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  I  joy- 
fully congratulated  myself  that  I  was 
not  of  that  tribe  of  cyclists  who,  in  seek- 
ing the  minimun  of  weight,  strip  their 
machines  of  mudguards  and  even  foot- 
rests.  As  the  reader  may  imagine,  to 
dismount  at  such  a  place  as  this,  in  low, 
thin-soled  shoes,  required  no  little  nerve, 
and  to  guide  the  wheel  upright,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent  jumps 
from  the  saddle,  called  into  play  the  ex- 
ercise of  strength  and  skill  soon  very 
exhausting.  It  happened,  therefore, 
that  when  I  arrived  in  Drogheda,  a  sea- 
port town  on  the  bank  of  the  Boyne, 
stiflE  and  worn  out  with  the  strain  upon 
my  body,  I  was  glad  to  rest  for  the  night, 
although  I  had  covered  but  twenty-seven 
Irish,  or  thirty  English  miles. 

Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constab- 
ulary, hearing  that  the  representative 
of  an  American  magazine  was  in  town, 
came  to  call  at  the  lodging  which  I  had 
rented  for  a  shilling.  They  invited  me 
to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  wall  of  the 
city,  which  held  out  so  heroically  against 
Cromwell  in  1649  as  to  bring  forth  his 
terrible  punishment,  but  which  surren- 
dered so  soon  to  King  William  III.  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Leaving  Drogheda  next  morning 
amid  the  cheers  of  my  constabulary 
friends,  who  were  accompanied  by  a 
bevy  of  ladies  of  the  town,  I  pushed  on 
to  Dundalk,  another  seaport  town, 
twenty-six  miles  north,  in  the  county  of 
Louth.  On  the  way  I  crossed  the  Boyne 
water,  near  the  obelisk  monument  com- 
memorating the  bloody  conflict  of  1690, 
in  a  quiet  and  picturesque  vale,  the  re- 
sort to-day  of  many  artists  and  anglers. 

The  stretch  of  the  road  to  Derry  I 
found  much  superior  to  that  I  had  pad- 
dled through  on  the  day  previous,  al- 
though I  encountered  some  good  hills. 
At  Dundalk  I  gathered  about  me  nearly 
fifty  persons — ^bonneted  old  women  and 
squalling,  freckled  children  —  when  I 
drove  in  the  ground  the  rod  of  my  cook- 
ing stove  and  hung  upon  the  end  a  pan 
for  boiling  "sloiced  pertaties." 

Having  finished  my  meal,  which  con- 
sisted of  trout  (purchased  of  a  schoolboy 
whom  I  met,  returning  from  a  "catch,") 
broiled,  mashed  potatoes,  greens  and 
bread  and  butter,  all  provided  at  a  cost 


of  but  ten  cents,  I  started  for  Castle- 
blaney,  sixteen  miles  to  the  northwest 
and  at  the  further  extremity  of  Lough 
Blaney.  I  entered  this  quiet  little  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  a 
picnic  party  of  children  were  blocking 
the  main  street,  and  from  there  traveled 
to  Lisnaskea,  another  small  and  ill-de- 
veloped place.  Here  I  passed  the  night, 
finding  it  difiicult  at  first  to  procure 
satisfactory  accommodations,  and  finally 
engaging  a  room  with  an  old  woman 
who  charged  a  shilling  for  the  apart- 
ment and  threepence  because  I  was  a 
"  furriner !  "  The  room  was  tolerably 
well  furnished,  but  not  very  tidy,  and 
the  broken  pane  of  glass  admitted  none 
too  much  fresh  air  to  counteract  the 
fumes  of  boiling  cabbage  which  pro- 
ceeded up  the  stairs  all  evening. 

Eight  o'clock  next  morning  found  me 
on  the  road  to  Enniskillen,  enjoying  the 
bracing  air  that  blew  from  the  pictur- 
esque Upper  Lough  Erne.  My  wheels 
were  running  heavily.  Jumping  off,  I 
examined  the  brake.  I  found  that  it  was 
not  set,  and  mounted  again  to  ride  away. 
Then  I  discovered  that  my  luggage  bag 
had  settled  in  the  grasp  of  its  holder, 
and  was  pressing  against  the  front  wheel. 
While  rearranging  this  I  was  startled 
by  a  feminine  voice  above  the  noise  of 
an  approaching  cart,  and  looking  up  I 
saw  beside  me  a  gayly-dressed  maiden 
holding  in  a  spirited  horse  attached  to  a 
new  jaunting  car. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  she  said,  "but  I  see 
that  you  have  met  with  misfortune  !  If 
you  will  tie  on  your  broken  wheel  to  the 
other  side  of  the  car  and  climb  up  in  this 
vacant  seat  behind  me,  I  will  carry  you 
safely  to  Enniskillen." 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  no  broken 
wheel.  Still,  I  could  not  let  the  girl 
know  her  embarrassing  mistake,  so  I 
tied  the  machine  to  the  cart. 

This  operation  required  scarcely  more 
time  that  is  necessary  to  tell  of  it, 
and  my  fair  companion  whipped  up  her 
horse  to  a  lively  pace.  Along  by  the 
upper  lough  we  bounced,  into  and 
through  garden -like  Enniskillen,  past 
the  Isle  of  Devenish  where  the  victory 
of  King  William  took  place  in  1689,  and 
over  the  well-built  road  near  the  shore 
of  Lough  Erne,  with  its  many  islets. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
string  holding  the  wheel  soon  failed  to 
hold,  and  I  was  kept  busy  clinging  to 
the    machine    and    securing    my   own 
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bouncing  body.  I  could,  therefore,  give 
but  little  attention  to  the  driver  ahead, 
who  cracked  her  whip  about  the  startled 
horse's  head  until  the  lash  again  fright- 
ened the  urchins  of  Enniskillen.  Then, 
almost  as  abruptly  as  she  had  dawned 
upon  me,  the  young  Irish  woman  bade 
me  good-bye,  and  vanished  away  south. 

That  night  I  stopped  at  Portadown, 
the  market  town  of  Armagh,  on  the 
River  Bann,  and  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  a  bustling  matron  who  set  before  me 
a  plate  of  steaming  hot  Irish  stew. 

From  Portadown  to  linen-making  Bel- 
fast is  a  run  of  twenty-five  miles  over  a 
roadway  good  in  fair  weather.  I  en- 
tered this  great  city  at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  roar  of  the  many 
thousands  of  looms  and  the  jams  of 
heavily-laden  drays  proclaimed  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  progressive  people. 

At  Belfast  I  was  interviewed  by  the 
omnipresent  reporters,  who  had  been 
informed  of  my  approach  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  press.  When  I  depart- 
ed, under  the  escort  of  five  suburban 
cyclists,  four  of  whom  rode  the  awk- 
ward ordinaries,  I  visited  Lough  Neagh, 
with  its  smooth,  peaceful  surface, 
stretching  twelve  miles  to  the  west  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  south,  and  there 
cooked  my  dinner  on  the  beach  made 
singularly  bright  by  the  white  pebbles 
with  which  it  is  strewn.  Then  I  strapped 
together  my  portable  outfit  and  turned 
my  wheel  toward  the  Giant's  Causeway 
and  the  north. 

My  purpose  had  been  to  pass  the 
night  in  Ballymena,  but  when  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  that  growing  town 
I  entered  the  home  of  a  genial-looking 
son  of  Erin  to  get  a  drink  of  milk. 
He  offered  me  accommodations  for  the 
night  for  ninepence,  and  I  closed  the 
bargain  at  once. 

When  I  resumed  my  journey  in  the 
morning  the  dew  was  heavy  on  the 
bleaching  fields  around  Ballymena,  and 
buxom  milkmaids  were  making  the  air 
resound  with  their  rattling  tin  pails. 

From  Ballymena  I  pedaled  to  Bally- 
money,  a  market  town  of  County  An- 
trim, and  thence  on  to  Port  Rush,  where 
I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a 
visit  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  that  won- 
derful conglomeration  of  forty  thou- 
sand irregular-shaped  columns  of  ba- 
salt extending  far  out  into  the  ocean. 
The  next  morning,  also,  I  saw  the 
Causeway  again,  climbing  above  it  with 


some  English  friends  and  inspecting 
it  from  below.  About  ten  o'clock  I 
left  Port  Rush  for  Deny,  arriving  there 
in  the  early  evening  before  the  steamer 
for  America  sailed. 

That  evening  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  All  the  cheap  hotels  of  the 
town  were  overcrowded,  and  I  was 
forced  to  occupy  a  room  with  two 
strangers.  They  did  not  retire  early, 
however,  and  for  two  hours  I  was  un- 
disturbed  in  the  important  work  of  bal- 
ancing my  accounts  and  estimating  the 
sum  of  my  expenses. 

To-be-sure,  that  sum  was  five  dollars 
in  excess  of  the  figure  I  had  confident- 
ly set  to  my  friends  in  America  prior  to 
my  departure,  but  I  had  not  then  antic- 
ipated such  bad  weather,  and  was  only 
dimly  conscious  of  certain  British  cus- 
toms, the  eflEect  of  which  was  most  un- 
salutary  upon  my  project.  Of  the 
amount  referred  to  I  had  spent  fifty- 
five  dollars  for  my  round-trip  steam- 
ship fare;  fourteen  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  had  been  allowed  for  the 
meals  I  actually  purchased  and  those 
which  I  should  have  purchased  had  not 
friends  entertained  me;  twenty  dollars 
and  fifteen  cents  had  been  allowed  for 
the  lodgings  actually  engaged  or  which 
I  must  have  been  compelled  to  engage 
had  I  not  visited  with  these  friends,  and 
I  had  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  left. 

The  night  of  my  arrival  in  Derry  was 
stormy,  but  the  next  morning  dawned 
brightly — a  cool,  clear  morning  such  as 
one  might  covet  for  a  time  of  depart- 
ure across  the  stormy  Atlantic.  I  had 
waited  to  pack  my  cooking  outfit  for 
ocean  transit  until  the  morning,  and  on 
returning  from  a  hasty  visit  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  I  pre- 
pared my  last  breakfast  on  Irish  soil. 
This  consisted  of  salmon,  boiled  pota- 
toes, poached  egg  on  toast  and  lettuce, 
which  cost  eleven  cents. 

In  an  hour  after  our  departure  on  the 
little  tossing  tender  from  Derry  we 
hailed  the  big  Atlantic  liner. 

Finally,  after  nine  days  at  sea,  we 
sighted  the  gleaming  torch  of  Liberty, 
frightening  away  the  dreaded  microbes 
of  cholera  that  we  learned  were  threat- 
ening America,  and  on  the  evening  be- 
fore that  port  was  quarantined  I  landed 
in  New  York,  having  ended  my  Euro- 
pean tour  for  Outing  on  "next  to 
nothing." 
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MONG  all  the  lakes  and 
streams  in  Canada's 
wide  domain,  I  do  not 
know  of  one  which 
►  offers  greater  induce- 
ments to  the  all- 
around  angler  than 
Severn  River, Ontario. 
From  Lake  Simcoe 
it  takes  a  tortuous 
and  tumultuous  course,  and  finally 
discharges  its  waters  into  Waubas- 
hene  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  great  Geor- 
gian Bay.  Trout  may  be  taken  in  all 
the  undammed  upper  portions  of  the 
stream,  and  in  its  broad  estuaries  and 
"  drowned  lands  "  are  to  be  found  pike, 
black  bass,  pike-perch,  spotted  and 
channel  catfish,  yellow  perch  and,  not 
unfrequently,  the  lordly  muscallonge, 
besides  sunfish  (sometimes  two  pounds 
in  weight),  rock  bass,  suckers,  mullet, 
chub,  dace  and  other  coarse  fish.  My 
last  trial  of  this  water  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  sport  it  affords.  I  took  with 
me  a  light  six-by-eight  tent,  one  rubber 
and  one  woolen  blanket,  my  fishing 
tackle  and  a  thirty-two  caliber  rifle. 
Having  reached  the  little  village  of 
Waubashene,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  I  engaged  two  stout  young 
fellows,  brothers,  named  John  and 
George.  We  hired  a  stanch,  roomy 
skiff  and  purchased  a  week's  supply  of 
provisions,  an  axe,  and  a  few  simple 
cooking  utensils,  etc.,  etc.  From  Wau- 
bashene to  the  mouth  of  Severn  River 
is  about  two  and  one-half  miles,  and  al- 
though I  hardly  expected  to  take  any- 
thing in  crossing  I  rigged  my  ten-ounce 
split-bamboo  rod  and  put  out  a  No.  5 
spoon.  The  boys  rowed  slowly,  and 
outside  an  inviting-looking  bed  of 
rushes  I  secured,  after  some  beautiful 
play,  the  largest  small-mouth  bass  I  have 
ever  caught.  This  old  bronze-backer 
weighed,  when  taken  from  the  hook,  six 
pounds  and  five  ounces,  and  as  I  had 
never  before  landed  one  of  over  five 
and  three-fourths  pounds,  I  felt  quite 
elated  by  my  luck. 

We  took  nothing  more  before  reach- 
ing the  great  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn,  where  we  unloaded  the  boat, 
lifted  her  over  the  dam,  and  after  re- 
placing the  cargo,  set  off  on  a  short  tour 


of  exploration  among  the  hundreds  or 
islets  studding  the  great  expanse  of  the 
"drowned  lands,"  here  called  Long 
Lake.  These  little  islands  vary  in  size 
from  a  few  square  feet  in  area  up  to 
many  acres  each.  Some  of  them  are 
densely  wooded,  though  the  majority  are 
mere  rock. 

On  the  midstream  side  of  the  rocky 
islet  we  chose  for  our  camp  site,  the 
bank  was  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
while  the  boys  were  preparing  supper  I 
approached  the  edge  and,  peering  cau- 
tiously over,  saw  a  number  of  fine  bass 
swimming  around  among  the  bowlders 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river.  I  tried  them 
for  a  few  minutes  with  the  spoon,  and 
then  with  several  kinds  of  flies,  but 
they  would  look  at  neither  lure.  So  I 
then  caught  two  or  three  of  the  little 
frogs  which  were  hopping  about  in 
dozens,  and  bending  on  to  my  line  a 
single  gut  leader  and  No.  4  hook, 
dropped  the  bait  softly  into  the  water. 
Instantly,  half  a  dozen  of  the  bass  rush- 
ed for  the  frog  and  I  soon  had  a  bright 
three-pounder  in  the  landing  net.  Two 
more  of  rather  superior  size  followed, 
and  then,  as  I  did  not  care  to  take 
more  than  enough  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, I  ceased  fishing.  But  we  had 
evidently  found,  and  in  inexhaustible 
supply,  the  proper  lure  for  this  season, 
and  henceforth  during  the  trip  we  used 
frogs  as  bait  for  every  kind  of  fish.  * 

Early  next  morning  we  struck  the 
tent,  packed  up  our  dunnage  and  rowed 
away  toward  our  objective  point,  the 
Grand  Chute,  some  six  miles  distant. 
We  put  out  no  lines  as  we  went  up  the 
dead  water.  I  sat  in  the  stem,  idly 
watching  the  water.  As  we  floated  past 
a  large  patch  of  weeds,  I  discovered  a 
huge  muscallonge  lying  motionless  near 
the  surface  and  apparently  enjoying  a 
sun  bath.  A  whispered  caution  brought 
the  rowers  to  a  standstill,  and  I  made 
preparations  to  capture  the  fish.  From 
where  I  sat  I  could  have  killed  him  with 
the  rifle,  but  that  would  have  spoiled 
possible  sport.  I  told  the  boys  to  back 
water,  anci  we  moved  noiselessly  to  the 
shore  just  below  the  bed  of  weeds.  I 
put  my  rod  together  and  rigged  the 
strongest  leader  and  the  heaviest  snell 
and  hook  in  my  box.     I  baited  with  two 
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lively  frogs  and  was  ready  for  business. 
I  moved  to  the  bow,  George  took  the 
stem  seat  and  shoved  the  boat  slowly 
and  quietly  along  shore  until  opposite 
the  muscallonge ;  then,  with  submerged 
paddle-blade,  pushed  her  through  the 
weeds  directly  for  the  fish.  The  boys 
were  cool,  careful  hands,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  noise  and  scarcely  a  move- 
ment of  the  weeds,  as  inch  by  inch  the 
sharp  prow  cut  through  or  went  over 
them. 

The  'longe  held  his  position,  and  I 
could  clearly  trace  his  whole  length, 
but  when  we  had  stolen  quite  near  to 
him  he  sank  quietly  out  of  sight.  This 
was  exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  after  a 
minute's  rest,  to  let  him  settle  in  his 
runway,  I  made  a  cast,  and  caused  the 
frogs  to  float,  as  if  of  their  own  accord, 
down  stream  and  about  two  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  fish  had  merely  been 
resting  high  up  in  his  lair,  for  when  the 
bait  reached  the  exact  spot  where  he  had 
disappeared  he  took  it  with  a  vicious 
snap,  and  in  a  moment  I  had  him  fast. 

John  shipped  his  oars,  and  with  a  few 
powerful  strokes  sent  the  boat  through 
the  fringe  of  weeds  into  deep  water  and 
beyond  danger  of  a  foul. 

I  kept  a  steady  strain  on  the  fish  until 
we  were  well  clear  of  the  weeds,  then 
roused  him  up  in  earnest.  He,  mean- 
while, kept  boring  into  his  favorite  cover 
in  a  lazy  sort  of  way,  but  I  knew  that  a 
rush  was  coming.  George  crept  for- 
ward, and  I  took  his  place  in  the  stem. 
We  were  then  all  ready  for  old  musky 
to  begin  his  real  fight.  He  realized  in 
a  moment  that  fooling  in  the  weeds 
would  not  do,  and  made  a  dash  into  the 
deep,  unobstructed  water.  I  felt  jubi- 
lant, for  if  well  hooked  his  capture  was 
now  a  mere  matter  of  time,  skill  and 
patience.  The  important  matter  was  to 
keep  a  taut  line  on  him,  for  if  he  ever 
got  the  leader  across  his  jaws  his  sharp 
teeth  would  cut  it  in  a  moment,  and  then 
— good-bye  !  A  ten-ounce  split  bamboo 
is  none  too  heavy  a  rod  with  which  to 
play  a  large  muscallonge,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced from  the  feel  of  the  line,  as  its 
pulsations  were  conveyed  to  my  hand, 
that  the  hook  was  imbedded  in  that 
safest  of  all  hiding  places,  the  tongue  of 
the  fish.  For  some  little  time  my  cap- 
tive did  not  seem  to  realize  his  position, 
but  when  the  truth  dawned  upon  his 
dull  brain  he  roused  with  a  vengeance. 
My  chief  effort  was  to  keep  his  head  al- 


ways toward  the  boat,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  straight-away  rush  which  might  pos- 
sibly exhaust  my  hundred  yards  of  line, 
though  in  that  case  the  tackle  would 
probably  have  borne  the  strain  of  the 
towing  even  if  we  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed fast  enough. 

However,  I  took  no  such  risks,  and 
had  not,  in  fact,  at  any  time  during  the 
fight  to  give  more  than  forty  yards  of 
line.  Careful  play  and  the  spring  of 
the  rod  kept  the  fish  within  safe 
bounds  ;  and  although  he  bored  to  the 
bottom,  and  again  surged  heavily  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  he  never  quite 
succeeded  in  turning  tail  and  never 
got  an  inch  of  slack.  His  most  danger- 
ous trick  was  in  running  direct  for  the 
boat,  but  rapid  work  foiled  all  such  tac- 
tics. I  kept  a  steady,  killing  strain  on 
him,  and  gave  him  no  chance  to  recu- 
perate. 

After  playing  him  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  so  I  forced  him  to  the  surface 
quite  close  to  the  boat,  but  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  admiration  from 
John  sent  him  off  with  a  strong,  deter- 
mined rush.  I  now  gave  him  the  butt, 
and  the  rod  was  arched  into  horse-shoe 
shape  before  I  stopped  his  mad  race. 
This  last  effort,  however,  exhausted  his 
powers,  and  once  again,  foot  by  foot 
and  very  cautiously,  I  led  him  along- 
side, where  —  as  a  played-out  'longe 
always  will — he  remained  motionless 
on  the  surface  for  a  few  seconds. 
George  grasped  a  short  club,  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  gave  him  the  coup  de 
grace  by  a  deft  blow  upon  the  back  of 
the  head. 

He  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  bright, 
male  fish,  in  splendid  condition  and 
very  broad  and  chunky,  measuring  four 
feet  three  inches  in  length,  twenty-five 
inches  in  girth,  and  weighing,  as  he 
came  from  the  water,  thirty-one  and 
one-fourth  pounds.  I  have  seen  fe- 
males, after  spawning,  five  feet  long, 
weigh  less  than  thirty  pounds.  For  the 
benefit  of  anglers  unacquainted  with 
this  noble  fish,  I  may  say  here  :  Never, 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  take  a  large 
muscallonge  alive  into  your  boat.  If 
still  fast  to  the  tackle,  he  will  surely 
break  something  and  severely  lacerate 
your  hands  should  you  attempt  to  ex- 
tricate the  hooks  before  killing  him  ; 
and  the  latter  process  is  sometimes  a 
quite  hazardous  one  while  he  is  flopping 
about  under  the  seats. 
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OUTING  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


Twice  in  my  life  I  have  seen  green 
fishermen  punch  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
a  boat  while  trying  to  kill  a  muscallonge 
with  the  butt  end  of  an  oar.  I  have  alio 
known  many  fish  to  leap  out  of  canoes 
and  skiffs  and  so  escape. 

As  I  never  carry  any  kind  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  on  fishing  excursions,  we 
celebrated  our  victory  this  time  by  a 
quiet  congratulatory  smoke,  and  then 
proceeded  quickly  on  our  way.  After 
an  hour  of  rowing  we  reached  the  Lit- 
tle Chute,  an  incline  of  about  one  foot 
in  twelve,  and  forty  yards  long. 

This  is  a  half-mile  below  the  Grand 
Chute,  and  its  waters  rush  over  a  smooth 
bed-rock  and  between  precipitous  walls, 
where  the  river  is  not  more  than  sixty 
feet  wide.  The  eddies  at  the  tail  of  the 
rapids  are  choice  resting-places  for  fish. 
Without  unloading  the  boat  we  towed 
it  up  the  chute,  and  a  few  minutes*  pull- 
ing then  brought  us  to  the  great,  almost 
circular  basin  into  which  the  Grand 
Chute  plunges.  The  pond  or  basin  is,  I 
should  think,  forty  or  fifty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  is  very  deep  in  the  middle. 
The  bold,  rocky  shores  rise  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  and  the 
water  is  about  the  same  depth  at  their 
bases.    It  is  a  great  spot  for  still  fishing. 

The  Grand  Chute  is  formed  by  the 
river  above  meeting  a  wall  of  solid  rock, 
with  an  opening  only  about  thirty  feet 
wide  through  which  the  whole  volume 
of  the  stream  is  forced,  with  many  a 
wild,  tumbling  leap  over  huge  bowlders 
which  line  the  chasm.  It  has  a  fall  of 
fully  eighty  feet  in  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards.  We  landed  at  The 
Portage,  the  only  piece  of  shelving  beach 
we  could  find,  carried  our  supplies 
across  a  narrow  neck  of  woods,  and  made 
our  final  camp  on  the  smooth  rock  at 
the  head  of  the  chute.  After  arranging 
everything  for  a  week's  stay,  our  first 
business  was  to  build  a  stone  corral  in 
the  water  at  the  landing  below,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  our  fish  alive. 

By  the  time  George  and  I  had  com- 
pleted this  job,  John  called  us  to  a  din- 
ner of  muscallonge  steaks,  with  sundry 
other  good  things. 

We  fished  in  the  evening  and  were 


embarrassed  only  by  too  much  luck. 
John  and  George  had  long  cedar  poles,, 
strong  twine  lines  and  big,  old-fashioned 
flat-headed  hooks.  The  fact  that  I  could 
equal  their  combined  catch  surprised 
them  very  much,  for  they  had  no  faith 
in  fine  tackle.  The  small  green  frogs 
could  be  captured  anywhere,  and  we 
kept  our  bait  boxes  replenished  without 
trouble.  We  enjoyed  a  week  of  glorious 
sport,  fishing  during  the  mornings  and 
evenings.  Our  total  catch  included 
forty-one  pike,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  black  bass,  sixty-two  pike-perch^ 
thirty-nine  cat-fish  and  three  'longe. 
What  we  did  not  eat  of  these  were  kept 
alive  in  the  corral.  The  lot  weighed 
about  one  thousand  pounds,  not  one 
ounce  of  which  was  wasted. 

There  was  a  large  camp  of  loggers 
near  us,  while  other  parties  were  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing,  and  to 
these  hard-working  men  we  gave  the 
greater  part  of  our  catch.  The  re- 
mainder, about  four  hundred  pounds, 
we  gave  away  in  Waubashene,  excepting 
a  fair  share  taken  by  John  and  George, 
and  the  two  muscallonge  which  I 
packed  in  ice  and  took  home  with  me. 

On  the  last  night  of  our  stay  I  was 
awakened  about  two  o'clock  by  a  curious 
shuffling  noise  outside  the  tent.  I 
guessed  the  cause  at  once,  and  taking 
the  rifle,  crept  silently  to  the  front  of 
the  tent.  On  peeping  from  behind  the 
flap  I  saw  a  half-grown  bear  licking  up 
some  granulated  sugar  which  John  had 
accidently  spilled  on  the  rock. 

The  beast  was  not  six  feet  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle  when  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  he  certainly  never  knew 
what  hurt  him,  as  the  bullet  passed 
clean  through  his  head  from  ear  to  ear. 

His  skin  was  not  of  much  value  so 
early  in  the  season,  but  he  was  as  fat  as 
butter  and  his  hind-quarters  made  de- 
licious eating.  He  gave  me  one  of 
those  chances  which  are  so  seldom 
presented  to  the  regular  hunter ;  I  took 
him  at  a  disadvantage  and  the  killing 
was  no  great  credit  to  me ;  but  I  will 
leave  it  to  the  ordinary  fisherman  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fitting 
wind  up  to  my  week  on  the  Severn. 
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N  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Old  Town," 
began  Dr.  Reed, "  a 
fisherman  found 
an  abandoned 
child  nestling  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rock, 
with  a  bit  of  fish 
clutched  in  one 
tiny  hand.  It  was 
Elizabeth  Reed. 
Children  swarmed 
in  the  Old  Town  then  as  now,  and 
sometimes  it  was  thought  better  for  the 
new-born  babe  to  take  its  chance  of  life 
upon  the  highway  than  in  the  crowded 
hut.  A  like  custom  once  prevailed  in 
Norway. 

"For  many  years  after  the  first  au- 
thenticated settlement,  there  was  no 
church  in  the  Old  Town.  The  name  of 
God  was  never  heard,  save  in  oaths. 
Life  on  shore  was  an  orgie,  in  which  was 
squandered  the  booty  won  upon  the  sea. 
"  Elizabeth  was  the  first  person  to  be 
baptized  in  the  old  church  yonder,  and 
her  godfather  was  the  priest,  William 
Reed.  She  was  still  a  child  when  a 
lover  sought  her. 

"  Soon  after  the  betrothal  a  deed  was 
committed  on  these  shores,  the  horror 
of  which  a  wild  legend  still  preserves. 
In  a  fierce  September  storm  a  Spanish 
vessel  was  fallen  upon  by  a  ship  of  the 
Old  Town.  The  pirates  showed  no  quar- 
ter after  a  victory,  and  all  on  board  the 
caravel  were  killed  but  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman.  Dragging  her  in  their 
midst,  the  pirates  landed  on  the  Hoe. 
What  followed  may  not  be  told.  Above 
the  storm  arose  her  shrieks  :  *  Lord,  save 
me  !  Mercy !  Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  save  me  !  * 
Then  they  flung  from  off  the  cliffs  what 
had  been  her  body.  To  this  day,  when 
that  September  night  comes  around, 
they  say  that  those  agonized  cries  are 
heard  again. 

**  Upon  the  wedding-eve  Elizabeth's 
lover  sought  the  sacristy  for  the  absolu- 
tion of  his  sins.  The  priest  listened  to 
the  story  of  that  night  of  nameless 
crime,  for  Elizabeth's  lover  had  been  its 
chief  actor. 

"  He  had  repented.  The  priest  could 
not  belie  his  own  teaching.     The  blood 


of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.  It  had 
been  said:  *  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them.'  He  must 
shrive  this  penitent,  and  on  the  morrow 
give  to  him  the  child  of  his  own  spiritual 
fatherhood  to  wed.  But  though  the 
priest  might  consent,  the  man  revolted. 

"The  two  men  knelt.  The  priest's 
soul  left  his  body  in  that  hysterical 
state  called  spiritual  exaltation  to  which 
a  fervid  nature  and  half-nourished  body 
can  bring  itself  in  those  moments  of 
self -centralization  and  inward  commun- 
ing called  prayer  ;  when,  it  may  be,  un- 
licensed thoughts  hold  sway  over  the 
mind  no  longer  governed  by  the  will. 

"  *  If  this  man  die  to-night,  his  soul  is 
safe.  Life  only  means  fresh  sin.  What 
were  a  few  earthly  years — though  with 
Elizabeth-to  eternity  with  the  Saviour  ? ' 

"The  morning  came  and  the  bridal 
company  reached  church,  but  the  bride- 
groom was  not  there.  The  women 
whispered  amongst  themselves  that  to 
the  young  sailor  the  Old  Town  and  Eliza- 
beth were  but  the  tale  of  another  port 
and  another  lass. 

"  *  He  is  dead,'  said  the  girl.  *  Father, 
help  me,'  and  laid  hold  of  the  robes 
which  it  had  always  been  her  reverent 
care  to  keep  spotless.  The  priest's 
pride  in  his  fine  and  snowy  vestments 
surely  held  nothing  of  earthly  vanity. 

"  The  priest  sought,  with  holy,  well- 
nigh  inspired  words,  to  turn  her  thoughts 
to  the  only  Source  of  Peace.  His  coun- 
sels may  have  helped  her — if  she  heard 
them,  but  there  was  certainly  help  in 
that  tangible  grasp  of  his  gown.  He 
had  beckoned  her  so  constantly  heaven- 
ward that,  woman-like,  she  saw  him  in- 
stead of  Heaven. 

"On  the  outer  edge,  there  is  a  cleft 
in  the  precipitous  rocks,  called  *The 
Churn.'  Lying  in  the  center  of  a  horse- 
shoe bend  in  the  coast,  it  forms  a  lateral 
maelstrom.  Here  the  shattered  body  of 
the  youn^  sailor  was  found — killed,  the 
gossips  said,  in  a  quarrel  with  a  shipmate. 

"Did  the  priest  rejoice  as  pagan  or 
Christian  when  the  body  lay  upon  the 
bier  ?  He  could  commit  '  dust  to  dust ' 
in  consecrated  ground,  as  the  Church 
bade  him  do  ;  but  the  folk-lore  of  Nor- 
way declares  that  if  a  man  kill  another 
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and  deny  him  the  rites  of  burial,  the 
deed,  however  justifiable,  is  murder.  A 
handful  of  earth  was  thrown  upon  the 
coffin,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
burial  service,  but  with  it  was  a  sprig 
of  'mountain-fringes,'  a  curious  sur- 
vival, perhaps,  of  an  old  Norse  custom. 
"  Her  lover's  death  left  an  inefface- 
able mark    upon    Elizabeth's    nature. 

*  The  Chum '  seemed  to  exercise  a  mag- 
netic influence  upon  her  spirit  like  that 
which  is  exerted  over  material  objects 
in  the  physical  world.  Day  after  day 
she  went  there,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm, 
till  a  path  was  beaten  through  the  rank 
grass,  and  remained  for  hours  gazing 
into  the  whirlpool,  counting  the  waves 
as  they  formed  far  out  at  sea,  till  a  bil- 
low came  rolling  in  that  shattered  itself 
with  a  sound  like  thunder.  And  Eliza- 
beth shrank  back,  for  the  ninth  wave 
sounded  the  doom  of  her  lover's  soul. 

"  More  and  more  she  turned  to  the 
Church  for  consolation.  At  the  altar, 
the  golden  lock  gleamed  upon  her 
bowed  head  and  seemed  to  the  priest  — 
pagan  and  Christian  again  commin- 
gling— to  be  Heaven's  mark  upon  its 
own,  miracle-bom. 

**At  last  Elizabeth  awoke  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  love  such  as  she  had 
never  felt  for  the  man  of  her  girlhood's 
choice,  and  she  and  the  pnest  were 
married. 

"There  was  shed  upon  the  godless 
Old  Town  the  subtle  influence  of  a 
peace  not  given  by  the  world.  Eliza- 
beth, it  was  written,  was  of  a  most  in- 
comparable spirit  of  meekness.  Chil- 
dren flocked  to  her  ;  no  ungentle  touch 
ever  offended  one  of  these  little  ones ; 
young  men  and  maidens  sought  her, 
for  in  her  heart  were  the  living  waters 
that  make  love  ever  youthful.  The  old 
and  careworn  came  to  her,  and  that 
sweetest  sympathy  of  intuition,  be- 
stowed only  by  spiritual  insight,  was 
shed  upon  their  colorless  lives.  Though 
she  never  failed  to  rebuke  for  sin,  an 
erring  woman  left  her  side  with  the 
hope  that  came  to  her  who  was  bidden 

*  Go  and  sin  no  more. ' 

"  The  time  was  drawing  near  for  her 
second  confinement,  and  being  unable 
to  attend  service,  she  mused  upon  her 
husband's  notes  at  home,  and  thus  was 
with  him  in  spirit.  In  his  desk  were 
other  sermons,  and  a  roll  of  manuscript. 

"  It  proved  to  be  a  diary.  She  glanced 
at   the   first  page.     The  name   of  her 


youthful  lover  caught  her  eye.  What 
woman  would  not  have  read  on  and  on  ? 

"  There  was  commotion  in  the  house- 
hold when  its  mistress  was  discovered 
in  the  pangs  of  untimely  childbirth. 
The  babe  came  alive  and  well  into  the 
world ;  but  the  mother's  fever  ran 
high,  accompanied  by  distemper  in  her 
head. 

"  Those  at  her  bedside  spoke  of  fan- 
tasies and  distractions  ;  but  there  was 
one  who  understood  the  agonized  cry, 
and  understanding,  saw  the  truth  in  its 
nakedness.  A  priest  had  committed 
murder  that  he  njight  win  the  woman 
he  loved. 

"*She  would  die,'  they  said,  and 
broke  the  news  gently  to  him.  He 
scarcely  heard.  He  was  on  his  knees, 
but  no  prayer  came.  Toward  morning, 
Elizabeth  opened  her  eyes  in  reason  and 
broke  into  heart-rending  prayer  after 
Christ,  her  dear  Redeemer,  beseeching 
Him,  not  for  herself,  but  for  another, 
that  He  would  pardon  the  sin  she  had 
led  him  to  commit ;  and  so  praying,  she 
died.  There  follow  allusions  to  fastings 
and  scourgings,  but  never  again  to 
prayer." 

How  long  did  we  remain  alone  to- 
gether, on  the  still  water  ?  The  fire- 
works had  ceased ;  all  was  dark  on 
either  shore.  There,  in  the  north,  the 
Valkyrie  maidens  flashed  their  spears 
and  shields,  rushing  onward  to  the  com- 
bat where,  before  their  onslaught,  must 
fall  the  strong  and  the  righteous.  For 
the  gods  envy  them  for  Valhalla,  and 
who  may  fight  against  the  ^ods  ? 

The  beach  was  suddenly  illumined  by 
darting  flames.  Figures  ran  hither  and 
thither,  bringing  fresh  offerings  to  the 
blaze.  It  sparkled  high  over  an  old 
dory. 

"  It  is  the  Hring  horn,"  I  said,  softly. 
"  They  are  burning  Baldur's  boat  upon 
his  funeral  pyre." 

VI. 

There  were  insufficient  cots  at  Mil- 
dred Hospital,  and  the  charitable  minded 
on  the  Hoe,  marshaled  by  Annie  Meri- 
weather,  undertook  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  a  concert  to  be  followed  by  a 
dance.  Several  distinguished  musicians 
who  had  come  to  the  Hoe  for  rest  kindly 
volunteered  their  services,  as  the  pro- 
gramme unblushingly  stated.  An  ac- 
tress "offered"  to  give  a  recitation. 
Charity  must  indeed  be  "gentle"  not 
to  resent  the  perpetrations  in  her  name. 
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Charlie  was  everyone's  right-hand 
man.  He  sent  carriages  for  the  distin- 
guished ones,  the  committee  on  music 
being  occupied  in  curling  its  front  hair; 
he  dispatched  a  bouquet  to  the  actress, 
when  owing  to  a  difference  regarding 
precedence  among  the  members  of  the 
reception  committee,  they  resigned  in 
a  body  at  the  last  moment ;  and  his 
name  was  on  the  check  sent  to  the  artist 
who  designed  the  programme,  tha:  he 
need  not  await  the  action  of  the  busi- 
ness committee. 

"  How  he  enjoys  it ! "  exclaimed  Dr. 
Reed,  as  Charlie  was  summarily  called 
from  the  dining-table.  Courtesy  made 
semblance  of  gratitude  incumbent,  but 
our  cousin  winced  at  any  allusion  to 
"your  concert.*' 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he  is  glad  to  do  it  for  the 
children,"  responded  Cicely. 

The  concert  was  over.  The  band 
struck  up  and  the  room  was  full  of 
whirling  figures.  There  was  a  couple 
turning  in  so  limited  a  space  as  to  sug- 
gest  the  fate  of  the  wicked  empress, 
condemned  to  whirl  throughout  eternity. 
A  stout  woman  appeared  guiding  a  small 
man,  who  every  now  and  then  disap- 
peared in  her  voluminous  draperies,  to 
emerge  as  from  "  the  vast  deep  of  the 
night."  Annie  Meri weather  passed, 
arrayed  in  a  pink  gown  draped  like  a 
lambrequin. 

"  I  must  dance  with  someone  else, 
Queen  Bess,"  said  my  brother,  with 
reluctance  equal  to  mine. 

"  Send  Luther  to  me  with  a  glass  of 
water,"  I  said.  **  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  the  concert." 

It  was  Harry  Meriweather  who  ap- 
peared on  my  bidding.  Recollecting 
that  I  had  rashly  promised  him  a  waltz, 
I  retreated  precipitately  to  a  pavilion  at 
the  angle  of  the  piazza. 

The  side  of  the  house  was  in  darkness. 
Two  figures  presently  appeared,  brought 
thither,  doubtless,  for  the  solace  of  a 
smoke.  A  word,  and  in  Luther's  voice, 
resolving  itself  out  of  the  murmured 
conversation,  claimed  my  attention.  It 
was  **  Bess." 

"  I  could  not  have  told  her  of  the 
habit.  I  did  not  know,  myself,"  replied 
the  tones  that  were  like  none  others. 

I  had  a  right  to  know  what  they  were 
saying  about  me  !  Holding  my  breath 
and  keeping  close  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  I  crept  after  them  as  they  re- 
traced their  steps. 


"  The  suspense  was  driving  me  mad," 
said  Luther.  "  I  thought  you  must  have 
suspected  the  habit.  Bess  spoke  of 
some  secret.  You  looked  at  me  so 
sharply  that  day  in  the  car.  You  have 
watched  her  covertly  all  summer,  with 
an  air  of  strong  and  concealed  interest. 
And  then,  that  meeting  in  the  Glebe 
House !  " 

"I  cannot  tell  about  such  things 
merely  by  looking  at  a  man.  The  sharp 
look  of  which  you  speak  may  have  been 
a  mere  trick  of  making  an  involuntary 
diagnosis  of  every  face  I  meet.  When 
did  you  begin  the  habit  ? " 

"  I  was  a  mere  boy.  The  doctor  pre- 
scribed morphine  for  a  toothache.  It 
was  as  though  some  dam  of  my  nature 
had  given  way.  Since  then — I  want  it !" 

If  a  wolf,  scenting  its  prey,  could 
speak,  its  tones  would  be  Luther's. 

"  How  did  your  mother  contract  the 
opium  habit  ? " 

"  By  taking  chloral  for  fancied  ail- 
ments or  sleeplessness  after  late  hours. 
She  died  when  I  was  a  child,  leaving 
me  this  curse." 

"  You  cannot  think  of  marrying  Miss 
Reed  at  present  ? " 

"  It  is  onlv  by  my  love  for  her  that  I 
have  struggled  thus  far.  I  have  reduced 
the  dose  from  one  hundred  grains  a  day 
to  ten  grains.     Don't  let  Bess  know  ! " 

"  One  may  fight  the  battle  to  the  last 
few  grains,  but  there's  the  rub.  And 
there  is  no  hope  after  a  relapse.  The 
only  expedient  is  close  medical  surveil- 
lance.    Come  to  the  island." 

I  fled,  but  ran  against  Harry  Meri* 
weather. 

"I  am  not  thirsty,  thank  you,"  I  said. 
"  Is  it  time  to  go  home  ? " 

"It  is  scarcely  five  minutes  since  I 
met  Charlie,"  returned  Harry,  looking 
in  amazement  from  me  to  the  glass. 
For  I  had  drained  it  to  the  bitter  dregs. 

An  hour  later  Luther  was  with  me  in 
the  orchard,  where  the  golden -rod  was 
already  blossoming. 

"  Did  you  miss  me  ?  "  Luther  asked. 

"  You  were  only  gone  twenty-four 
hours,"  I  responded,  carelessly.  "  You 
should  have  remained  a  week  if  you 
wanted  to  see  how  I  should  look  with 
a  broken  heart.  Could  you  ?  "  I  asked 
softly,  laying  my  hand  upon  his  arm 
and  looking  into  his  face. 

"  Bess,  when  you  speak  and  look  like 
that  you  would  drive  a  man  mad!**" 
cried  my  lover,  hoarsely. 
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"  Then  stay  with  me,"  I  murmured. 
"  Don't  leave  me  ag^ain  for  a  single  day." 

The  muscles  of  his  arm  grew  tense. 
I  placed  a  huge  spray  of  golden-rod, 
with  dangling  roots,  in  his  coat,  and 
regarded  the  decoration  with  critical, 
laughing  eyes. 

"  If  you  take  it  out  all  is  over  between 
us,"  I  cried. 

How  should  a  man  feel  sure  of  a 
woman  whose  mood  changed  with  every 
breath,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  constantly 
at  her  side  ? 

The  full  tide  of  August  gayety  set  in. 
The  yacht-club  reception  was  the  topic 
of  the  day  till  succeeded  by  Cicely's 
lawn  party,  and  that,  in  turn,  by  the 
Meriweathers'  tennis  tournament.  There 
were  hops  at  the  hotels  and  morning 
germans  and  afternoon  teas  at  the  cot- 
tages ;  regattas,  sailing  parties,  drives, 
lunches  and  picnics  without  number. 

"  I  took  the  prize  again,"  I  said,  dis- 
playing a  tiny  silver  racket. 

"  How  can  you  like  that  rude  game  ? " 
said  my  sister.  "  It  gives  you  such 
horrid  muscle ! " 

The  portiere  was  pushed  aside  by  a 
strong,  impatient  hand. 

"  Dr.  George  I  we  have  not  seen  you 
since  the  concert,"  said  Cicely  with 
gentle  reproach.  She  listened  with 
pretty  feminine  attention  as  he  made 
excuses  for  his  negligence  in  che  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  hospital.  Were  not  Char- 
lie's "  poor  little  beggars  "  the  "  interest- 
ing cases  "  of  this  other  man  ?  Presently 
she  left  us  on  housewifely  duties. 

"  If  they  get  too  troublesome,  why  not 
leave  them  under  a  pile  of  rocks,  as  your 
brethren  who  still  linger  around  the 
North  Pole  are  said  to  do  ? "  I  suggested. 
"  Dr.  Reed,  you  have  a  way  of  looking 
at  me  as  though  you  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  see  me  go  off  in  a  blue  light. 
It  is  ever  so  much  prettier  and  more 
feminine,  isn't  it,  to  count  the  napkins 
and  see  that  the  spoons  are  properly 
polished,  than  to  admire  one's  biceps  ? " 

"  You  are  tired,"  said  Dr.  Reed,  at 
length. 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  I  am  lazy,"  I  answered. 
"  I  only  felt  as  though  I  did  not  want  to 
speak  or  move."  I  did  not  add — I  did 
not  understand  the  feeling  myself — that 
it  was  with  his  coming  that  the  sense  of 
rest  had  stolen  over  me. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he 
began,  "  without  any  other  explanation 


than  to  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  speak 
in  your  own  best  interest.  Defer  your 
marriage  with  Luther  Brenton  for  a 
year.  You — you  are  not  so  strong  as  you 
fancy  yourself." 

I  arose,  racket  in  hand.  Every  line 
of  my  figure  answered  his  attempted 
argument. 

"  How  near  is  my  end  ? "  I  questioned. 
"  What  is  your  latest  method  of  diag- 
nosis— cards  or  the  stars  ?  " 

It  was  not  only  as  a  physician  that  he 
was  angry.  Still  more,  as  a  man,  it 
maddened  him  to  have  his  thinly  veiled 
command  scoffed  at.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  pleady  even  if  he  had  not  been 
bound  to  conceal  the  reason  for  his  re- 
quest. 

There  came  to  me  again  the  tempta- 
tion to  try  my  power  over  him,  as  I  had 
done  on  two  previous  occasions,  when 
once  by  jeers  and  once  by  some  art  of 
persuasion,  I  had  made  him  speak 
against  his  will. 

"  Why   should   I  not  marry  him.  Dr. 

George  ? "    I    asked,  and    my 

smile  was  no  longer  hateful,  as  I* stood 
before  him  in  my  tennis  gown  of  scar- 
let and  gold.  Through  the  open  win- 
dows came  the  swish  of  the  waves  on 
the  shingly  beach. 

For  a  second — only  one — he  wavered. 
"  Your  marriage  with  Mr.  Brenton  has 
no  personal  interest  for  me,"  he  said, 
coldly.  "Only,  if  you  choose  to  disre- 
gard a  physician's  advice,  you  do  so  at 
your  own  risk." 

vii. 

The  following  day  dawned  sultry.  At 
the  dinner  table  Charlie's  greeting,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  query, "  Have  the  cats 
been  fed  ? "  was  :  "  Cicely,  dear,  I  re- 
ceived your  bill  for  dry-goods  to-day." 

"Oh,  yes,  darling,  and  the  grocer 
sent  his  little  account,  too,"  replied 
his  wife  cheerfully.  "  It  is  under  your 
plate." 

"  Please  bring  me  all  the  bills,"  said 
Charlie,  as  he  arose  from  the  table. 

Cicely,  humming  a  light  air,  unearthed 
numerous  folded  slips  from  the  chaos  of 
her  desk  ;  then  seated  herself  on  the  arm 
of  her  husband's  chair. 

"  What  perfectly  lovely  writing,"  she 
said. 

"  Perfectly  lovely  figures,"  muttered 
Charlie,  removing,  though  not  un- 
gently,  her  hindering  arm.  "How 
could  you  have  run  up  such  a  bill — ^lit- 
erally a  yard  long?" 
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Cicely's  eyes  traveled  over  the  figures 
till  they  rested  on  their  sum,  but  her 
blurred  sight  distinguished  nothing. 
When,  before,  had  Charlie  repulsed  her  ? 

"  Is  it — ^much  ?  "  she  questioned. 

"You  may  not  consider  it  so,'*  he  an- 
swered grimly. 

"  They  were  little  things,"  said  Cicely 
with  dignity,  too  much  of  a  woman  not 
to  seek  to  conceal  from  a  man  that  he 
had  wounded  her.  Not  even  Charlie 
Thayer  understood  her  apparent  cold- 
ness, and  his  answer  came  quickly. 

"  Your  *  little  things '  count  up  to  the 
amoimt  of  my  salary.  Are  the  items 
•correct  ?  *' 

"  I  don't  remember,"  faltered  his  wife. 
•**  I  haven't  kept  accounts." 

"  Here  are  bills  from  two  ice  com- 
panies." 

"  Oh,  yes,  love,  that  is  all  right,"  an- 
swered Cicely,  brightening.  "When 
the  tradespeople  called  to.  secure  our 
custom,  I  engaged  one  iceman  and  De- 
lia the  other — the  one  with  red  cheeks 
and  black  eyes.  His  ice  was  chiefly 
sawdust,  but  Delia  could  never  remem- 
ber to  tell  him  not  to  come." 

Charlie,  pulling  his  big  mustache, 
looked  at  the  bills  in  silence.  There 
was  the  clatter  of  clumsy  feet  in  the  hall, 
and  Delia  entered  without  ceremony. 

"  I'll  not  stand  it  no  longer,  mum;  that 
Tirence  calls  by  me  own  name,  fot 
Father  Mahoney  baptized  me  wid  in  the 
ould  counthry,  that  lame  fule  of  a  hoss!" . 

"  Dalia,  Dalia,"  explained  Cicely. 

"  Yis,  mum,  that  it  is  !  Dalia,  Dalia, 
the  blessed  day.  *  Dalia,  yer  ribs  don' 
show  yer  feed,'  an'  *  Dalia,  hoo's  yer 
lig  ? '  an'  me  a  dacint  Christian  gnr-rrl 
aimin'  me  own  livin'.     Lig,  indade  !  " 

Charlie  roared. 

"I'll  not  stay  no  longer  in  a  house 
where  the  master  himself  insoolts  me!  " 
sobbed  Delia,  and  betaking  herself  to 
that  refuge  of  the  lowly,  her  apron, 
she  rushed  from  the  room,  guided  by 
some  unknown  power. 

"  I  hope  she'll  be  blown  off  to  sea  !  " 
muttered  Charlie. 

"  How  perfectly  heartless !  "  cried  his 
wife. 

Charlie  started  up,  overturning  his 
chair. 

"You  call  me  heartless,"  he  cried, 
"  when  you  sing  and  chatter  in  the  midst 
of  reckless  extravagance.  I  am  not  the 
first  man  who  has  been  ruined  by  his 
wife's  inability  to  keep  house  ! " 


"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  Cicely  ques- 
tioned, weakly. 

The  next  instant  the  front  door  shut 
with  a  bang. 

Cicely  picked  up  the  chair  and  care- 
fully rearranged  its  silken  drapery. 

"  I  know  that  I  have  a  perfectly  awful 
temper,"  she  sobbed,  "and  —  that — I 
have  never  loved  him  as  I  should.  But 
how  could  he  say  that  I  could  not  keep 
house  ! "  She  flung  herself  into  the 
chair  he  had  left,  and  found  what  com- 
fort there  was  in  kissing  the  spot  against 
which  his  head  had  rested. 

My  impatience  at  Luther's  delay  be- 
came anxiety.  The  train  had  arrived 
long  ago.  Cicely  joined  my  watch  at 
the  window. 

"  What  an  awful  flash  !  "  she  cried, 
putting  her  hands  to  her  ears  that  the 
thunder  might  not  strike.  The  setter, 
thinking  himself  called,  came  and 
crouched  at  her  feet.  "  Get  out  of  the 
way,  you  cowardly  dog  !  "  commanded 
Cicely.  "I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  you. 
Something  has  happened  to  Charlie  ! " 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?  "  I  murmured. 

"  I  have  driven  him  to  it,"  sobbed  my 
sister,  referring  the  pronoun  to  the  only 
man  in  existence. 

Then  came  the  strange,  unreasoning 
impulse — that  yet  was  no  impulse — that 
had  been  born  with  me,  and  before  I 
was.     I  must  go  to  the  Churn  ! 

Cicely  clung  to  me.  Flash  followed  ; 
the  kitchen  was  empty.  As  we  passed 
the  bam.  Miles  Standish  was  crowing, 
with  cheerful,  if  ill-timed  vigor.  The 
avenue  was  a  torrept.  We  reached  the 
brow  of  the  Hoe  and  gasped  for  breath. 
Following  an  unseen,  but  undeviating 
path  through  the  rank  grass,  I  led  the 
way  toward  the  outer  edge. 

A  sound  arose  the  like  of  which  was 
never  heard  before.  It  was  a  voice  and 
yet  was  no  voice,  for  no  bodily  organs 
gave  it  issue!  Half  shriek,  half  moan, 
it  was  of  itself  an  existence.  The  wind 
played  with  it  in  unholy  delight,  fling- 
ing it  against  the  cliffs,  till  voice  and 
echo  mingled  and  filled  earth  and  air 
and  water. 

Flash  gave  a  howl,  that  the  next  sec- 
ond was  repeated  far  up  the  avenue. 
Cicely  lay  at  my  feet,  moaning  and 
inert.  I  tore  my  gown  from  her  clutch. 
I  did  not  care  if  she  were  dying ;  even 
Luther  was  forgotten.  Life  held  only 
one  thought.     I  must  go  to  the  Churn. 

I  jumped  from  rock  to  rock  rl^  dashed 
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up  a  rocky  incline  here ;  I  slid  over  a 
jagged  declivity  there.  I  jumped  where 
foothold  I  saw  none.  But  the  way  was 
marked  before  me.  Buffeted  from  side 
to  side,  enveloped  in  blinding  and 
choking  spray,  I  stood  by  the  Chum  and 
waited  for  the  next  flash. 

From  out  the  abyss  arose  the  voice 
and  it  took  words. 

"  O  Lord,  save  me  !  mercy,  mercy !  " 

The  lightning  revealed  a  dark  mass 
hurled  to  and  fro,  hither  and  thither,  in 
the  whirlpool.  I  was  on  the  steps, 
thrown  with  increasing  violence  against 
the  jagged  walls,  till  I  reached  the  low- 
est foothold  and  waited  for  the  ninth 
wave  to  spend  its  fury.  Then  if  I  re- 
tained my  grasp,  I  must  seize  the  some- 
thing that  was  hurled  now  and  again 
against  me  and  which  was  too  yielding 
for  driftwood,  too  dense  for  seaweed. 

The  ninth  wave  !  As  by  a  solid  wall, 
I  was  crushed  against  the  rock.  Then 
came  the  swishing  and  sucking,  and  an 
octopus  power  sought  to  tear  the  human 
limpet  from  its  clinging  place.  And 
the  voice  wailed,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  save 
me ! " 

It  was  a  man's  lifeless  body  that  I 
held.  On  which  of  two  waistcoats  were 
small,  flat  buttons. 

I  staggered  out  of  the  Chum.  The 
flash  came.     It  was  Luther  ! 

VIII. 

"  Is  it  over  ? " 

"  Yes,  it's  over." 

"Say  it  again.  Keep  repeating  it," 
and  I  lost  consciousness,  only  to  struggle 
once  more  out  of  the*  rushing  waters. 

"  If  you  love  me,  don't  let  me  sleep," 
I  moaned ;  till  lying  with  wide-open, 
unseeing  eyes,  a  voice  that  was  like 
none  other  said,  "It  is  over,"  and  I 
slept. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  morning.  Cicely 
was  kneeling  before  a  stovQ,  from  every 
crevice  of  which  smoke  was  pouring.  A 
faint  recollection  of  a  storm  came  to  me. 

"  Has  it  cleared  ? "  I  asked. 

My  sister  hurried  to  the  bedside.  I 
struggled  painfully  to  remember  what 
had  happened. 

"  How — long — have  I  lain  here  ? " 

"  For  weeks,  dear." 

"  That  night — of  the  storm — how  did 
I  get  back  ? " 

**  They  said  I  must  not  speak  of  that." 

"Tell  me,"  and  from  habit  Cicely 
yielded. 


"  A  singing-buoy  had  been  torn  from  its 
moorings.  Mr.  Meriweather  heard  it  and 
came  to  the  outer  edge  to  make  sure 
before  sending  a  dispatch  to  the  Light- 
house Board.     He  found  me." 

"Where  was  Charlie?" 

"  He  went  to  the  city." 

"  Luther  ? " 

"  Don't  speak  of  that — oh,  don't  speak 
of  that !  " 

"  It  was  real,  then  ?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen ?    I  must  know." 

"  He  met  Dr.  George  on  the  train  and 
went  to  the  island  with  him.  Off  the 
outer  edge  the  storm  came  up  and 
Luther  was  knocked  overboard.  It  was 
impossible  to  save  him  in  that  gale." 

"  Was  I  delirious — what  did  I  say  ? " 

"  You  kept  repeating,  in  a  monotone^ 
*  Don't  let  Bess  know,'  till  presently  you 
would  laugh  and  changing  your  tone^ 
say,  *  Come,  Luther,  let's  dance  ! '  The 
hospital  was. closed  and  Dr.  George  re- 
turned to  the  city.  We  sent  for  him 
when  vour  life  and  reason  were  de- 
spairea  of." 

"  No,  I  am  not  mad,"  I  said  calmly. 
"And  really,  I  don't  care  whether  Luther 
is  dead  or  alive.  But  I  want  another 
pillow." 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  passed 
the  time  in  a  high-backed  chair,  enjoy- 
ing the  warmth  and  rest,  my  entire  in- 
terest in  life  consisting  in  the  stove.  It 
was  small  and  cylindrical,  with  "  Com- 
fort "  lettered  upon  its  shameless  face. 
Cicely  raked  ana  shook  the  fire  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  ;  and  then  she  left 
it  alone,  on  the  theory  that  like  all  cast- 
iron  characters  it  must  work  out  its  own 
salvation.  Both  methods  of  treatment 
were  equally  futile,  while  coal  and  wood 
alike  refuted  any  other  chemical  hy- 
pothesis than  that  the  product  of  com- 
bustion is  smoke. 

One  day  Cicely  volunteered  tidings 
regarding  domestic  affairs. 

"  Terence  and  Delia  were  married  that 
very  night.  There  is  not  a  whole  piece 
of  china  in  the  house.  If  sugar  were 
gold  dust,  cake  could  not  cost  more.  I 
was  to  blame  for  the  bills,  for  it  was  my 
duty,  as  well  as  my  right,  to  know  the 
amount  of  our  income.  I  saw  my  mis- 
take in  that  awful  moment  when  I  was 
left  alone." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,"  I  said. 

**  I  meant  when  Charlie  left  me,"  re- 
turned Cicely,  simply.  "  The  dear  little 
house  will  have  to  be  given  up." 
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One  day  the  instinct  that  is  never 
eradicated  from  a  woman's  nature  as- 
serted itself. 

"  Give  me  the  hand-glass,"  I  said. 

My  sister  attempted  a  feeble  excuse. 

"  It  is  not  broken.  I  see  the  handle 
peeping  out  from  beneath  the  pin- 
cushion.    Give  it  to  me  at  once  !'* 

I  turned  the  little  mirror  from  side  to 
side. 

"  What  has  happen- 
ed to  the  glass  ?  It 
has  been  too  near  the 
stove.  What  a  sin- 
gular crack ;  how  fun- 
ny it  makes  me  look  ! 
My  hair  —  it's  the 
light ;  what  a  queer 
light !  Draw  up  the 
curtain  —  further  up 
— way  up !    Is  it — I  ? " 

IX. 

"  I  want  to  see  the 
old  church,"  I  said 
one  day,  and  Cicely 
hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion my  first  display 
of  interest  in  the  out- 
ward world. 

"  What  did  the  doc- 
tor say?"  I  ques- 
tioned, presently. 

"He  said  you  could 
go,"  answered  my  sister, 
tremulously. 

"  I  heard  a  word.     Tell 
me,  for  I  will  know." 

"I  —  oh  —  I    cannot    tell 
you !" 

"  Was  the  word  *  crutch  ?' " 

Cicely  sobbed  in  answer. 

The  trees  were  bare  \  on  the 
avenue    the  dead   leaves    were 
embedded  in  half-frozen  mud  \  a 
few     scattered     snowflakcs     had 
chilled  the  air. 

The    service    was    already   ad- 
vanced, and  the  words  that  greeted 
me  were :  "  Give  unto  thy  servants  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give." 

I  knelt.  The  prayers  went  on  their 
round,  but  the  hands  of  cognizance  had 
stopped  for  me  at  one  phrase.  All  that 
the  world  could  give  in  fullest  measure 
had  been  mine.  It  was  mine  no  longer. 
In  the  cold,  bare  church,  in  strife  and 
despair,  I  sought  that  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  Was  it  to  be  given  ?  Was 
there  whence  it  could  be  sought  ? 


Were  we  not  all  like  Luther,  bound 
to  an  unbreakable  chain  that  was  tied 
to  some  unknown,  unknowable  First 
Cause,  to  which  prayer  was  only  a 
mockery?  Did  not  the  Jewish  legend 
typify  an  inward  truth  ?  Were  we 
not  all  Wandering  Jews,  thinking  we 
walked  in  a  path  of  our  own  choosing, 
when  we  were  but   obeying  the   inex- 
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orable  mandate,  "Move  on!"  that,  ut- 
tered ages  ago — was  it  in  punishment, 
too? — sounded  and  resounded  in  our 
unhearing  ears  as  we  toiled  our  way 
along  the  dark  and  endless  road  ? 

What  man  was  wiser  than  another? 
Did  not  the  utmost  reach  of  science 
say,  "  We  cannot  know "  ?  How  far 
had  human  thought  advanced  from  its 
crude  beginnings  ?    Did  not  the  same 
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man,  with  the  same  passions  and  long- 
ings and  thoughts — modified,  it  might 
be,  by  his  surroundings — reappear  age 
after  age,  even  to  his  trivial  expression 
of  dress  ?  What  was  Dr.  Reed's  belief 
in  heredity  as  the  ruling  force  in  the 
affairs  of  men  but  a  distant  echo  of  the 
cold  fatalism  of  the  North  ? 

No  answer  came.  It  was  only  child- 
ish folly  that  had  brought  me  here. 
When  I  raised  my  head  the  church  was 
empty.  I  would  wait  for  Cicely  in  the 
sacristy. 

The  light  that  straggled  in  from  the 
church  fell  upon  the  figure  of  a  man 
seated  at  a  desk  in  the  corner,  his  face 
buried  in  his  outflung  arms.  At  the 
sound  of  my  crutch 
he  arose,  and  in  his 
stature  was  a  man 
apart  from  other 
men. 

"What  are  you 
doing  here  ? "  I 
cried. 

"It  is  a  quaint 
old  place ;  summer 
visitors  are  always 
interested  in  the 
old  church,"  he  ex- 
plained, stiffly. 

As  I  sank  into 
the  chair,  the  light 
fell  upon  my  face. 

"Is  it  you? "he 
said. 

From  what  cause 
had  he,  too,  chang- 
ed ?  His  eyes  were 
heavy  and  h  i  s 
beard  had  lost  the 
silky      brilliancy 

that  marks  the  perfection  of  physical 
strength ;  most  noticeable  of  all,  the 
vibrating  quality  of  his  voice  was 
gone. 

"  How  you  must  have  loved  him," 
he  said  at  length,  still  keeping  his 
eyes  turned  from  me. 

There  was  an  intangible  note  in  Dr. 
Reed's  voice  that  sounded  like  self- 
accusation.  It  could  not  be  that  he 
blamed  himself  for  LiiJ^er's  death  ? 

"  It  was  not  your  fault,"  I  said.  "  I 
hope  you  have  not  thought  that  I  held 
you  accountable  for  the  accident.  I 
knew  Luther's  secret,  as  of  course  you 
discovered  in  my  delirium.  I  knew 
that  you  were  trying,  that  very  night, 
to  save  him,  and  I  knew  that,  although 
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you   disliked  me,  you   were   trying  to 
save  me,  too." 

"  It  was  not  altogether  that  your  elu- 
sive personality  was  an  ever-recurring 
disappointment,"  he  said,  in  the  tones  I 
could  not  yet  accept  as  his.  "  I  could 
never  free  myself  from  the  feeling  that 
there  lay,  in  the  depths  of  your  nature, 
something  of  which  you  yourself  were 
unconscious,  and  that  it  was  I  who  was 
to  call  it  into  life.  Did  you  ever  have 
faint  perceptions  of  it,  vague  strivings 
after  it  ?  It  may  be  I  felt  as  did  your 
father,  who  was  a  genius,  when  he 
wanted  to  dive  into  the  ocean  for  a 
pearl  and  found  he  was  only  stirring 
up  mud  in  a  puddle." 

The  thoughts 
that  filled  me  in 
the  church  had  fol- 
lowed me,  but  no 
longer  to  torment ; 
instead,  they  were 
infused  with  a 
deep,  delicious 
sense  of  rest. 

The  former  state 
of  the  chair  in 
which  I  sat  was  in- 
dicated by  the  cross 
that  surmounted 
its  back.  Perhaps 
the  very  rector  had 
sat  here  whose 
picture  was  dimly 
visible  on  the  op- 
posite wall.  He 
had  been  a  good 
man,  doubtless,  but 
not  a  man  to  whom 
one  could  go  in 
spiritual  need. 
Where,  indeed,  except  in  the  man  who 
stood  apart  from  other  men,  could  be 
found  both  strength  and  righteousness  ? 
I  would  enjoy  the  rest  to  the  full. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  started. 
Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  in  the  sacristy, 
and  there  stood  the  priest,  his  profile 
cut  like  a  cameo  against  the  background 
of  the  dimly-lighted  church,  waiting  for 
my  confession. 

As  I  strove  to  confess  my  sin,  the 
words  floated  from  me,  and  I  was  tell- 
ing instead  the  story  of  a  girl  named 
Elizabeth,  whose  lover  was  drowned 
upon  their  wedding  eve.  Slowly  and 
painfully,  my  mind  gathered  up  the  de- 
tails. Only  the  strong  and  righteous 
priest  could  lead  that  Elizabeth  to  the 
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peace  which  the  world  could  not  give. 

"  Father,  help  me,"  I  murmured. 

What !  he  had  heard  the  story  —  he 
knew  that  her  lover's  death  was  not  an 
accident,  and  that  it  was  he  whom 
Elizabeth  really  loved  ? 

It  was  my  own  story  that  I  was  tell- 
ing !  I  was  Elizabeth  Reed,  and  it  was 
the  priest  who  had  murdered 

I  started  forward  with  a  low,  choking 
cry  : 

"  You  did  it !  " 

The  priest  turned  a  white,  rigid  face 
toward  me  and  after  a  lifetime,  in  the 
reckoning  that  is  not  of  minutes,  said  : 

"  Yes,  1  did  it." 

But  that  voice  was  not  the  priest's. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  I  said  wearily. 
"  Don't  let  me  sleep! "  I  put  my  hands 
to  my  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  rush- 
ing waters.     "  You — did  it  ?" 

The  words  ended  in  a  moan.  The 
mist  cleared  from  before  my  eyes.  I 
had  only  dreamt  of  a  priest.  It  was  Dr. 
Reed  who  stood  before  me.  But  his 
words  lingered  in  my  consciousness  and 
I  struggled  to  separate  the  tangle  of 
reality  and  unreality. 

He  had  killed 

He  should  not  speak  such  words. 
Brooding  over  the  accident  had  driven 
him  to  madness.  What — if — it  were 
true  !  The  help  that  lay  in  this  one 
man  alone  should  not  be  taken  from 
me.  In  overwhelming  fear  I  grasped 
his  coat.     He  snatched  it  from  me. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  he  cried,  hoarsely, 
and  went  on  in  the  tones  that  no  longer 
rung  from  the  quarter-deck  of  manhood. 
**  As  I  sat  by  your  bedside  and  listened 
to  the  ravings  only  I  could  still,  I  saw  my 
own  act  in  its  nakedness.  A  physician 
had  murdered  a  man  that  he  might  win 
for  himself  the  woman  he  loved — and 
who  loved  him.  The  height  of  heaven 
is  the  measure  of  the  depth  of  hell." 

**  You — pushed " 

"  I  did  not  raise  my  hand  against 
him.  Strange  fancies  came  to  me  as  I 
stood  there.  I  thought  that  I  was  the 
priest,  William  Reed,  and  that  I  was 
listening  to  the  confession  of  a  penitent. 
Her  words  accused  me,  and  I  awoke.  It 
is  my  turn  to  confess,  and  there  is  none 
who  can  grant  me  absolution. 

**  After  Luther's  visit  to  the  Hospital, 
following  the  concert,  he  avoided  me. 
The  night  of  the  storm  I  insisted  upon 
his  going  to  the  island  with  me  that  I 
might  make  a  last   appeal.     I   begged 


him  to  defer  his  marriage  for  a  year.  I  / 
told  him  that  I  would  do  everything 
that  a  man  could  do  to  save  him.  1 
promised  to  make  a  special  study  of  his 
case.  I  reminded  him  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  opium  habit  as  I  did ; 
that  although  as  yet  it  was  only  his 
physical  nature  that  it  held  in  its  deadly 
tentacles,  it  was  drawing  him  irresistibly 
to  itself,  till  the  very  center  and  source 
of  his  moral  life  would  be  swallowed  up. 
It  was  not  merely  such  crime  as  the  law 
recognizes  as  would  be  his.  Of  the  end 
of  a  course  like  Luther's  I  may  not 
speak  to  you. 

"  And  when  to  my  arguments  he  re- 
plied, sulkily,  *  I  shall  not  wait,'  and  to 
my  pleadings — and  I  begged  as  I  would 
not  have  done  for  my  own  life — only  an- 
swered, pettishly,  *  What  a  fuss  you  are 
making  about  nothing,'  your  image 
arose  before  me  tied  to  the  body  of 
death.  You,  whom  I  have  watched 
shrink  from  even  touching  Mr.  Meri- 
weather's  hand,  in  the  mere  sensitive- 


IN   THE   DAYS   THAT   FOLLOWED. 

ness  of  a  perfectly  healthy  physical 
nature  to  anything  that  was  unclean  in 
another.  And  I  argued  and  pleaded  no 
more. 

"  I  was  steering.  Luther  was  sitting 
on  the  rail,  aft.  The  wind  veered  and 
the  boom  swung  around.*    There  was> 
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moment  in  which  I  could  have  warned 
him.  But  that  moment  held  the 
future,  yours  as  well  as  his.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  you  both  if  his  life  end- 
ed with  its  innocence  ?  Yet  I  opened 
my  lips  to  call  out.  But  no  sound  came. 
The  boom  knocked  him  overboard. 

**  He  was  my  friend  and  my  friend's 
friend,  trusting  in  my  hospitality.  I 
was  the  physician  whose  sworn  duty  it 
was  to  help  him.  None  of  that  list, 
whose  first  is  Cain,  is  branded  as  I." 

"  Love  would  have  saved  him,"  I 
said  at  last. 

The  words  may  have  embodied  part 
of  the  doubt  begun  at  my  bedside  ;  that 
there  is  a  power 
greater  than  law, 
not  to  be  calculated 
by  the  understand- 
ing. A  doubt  that, 
beginning  w  i  th 
himself,  who  had 
stood  too  proudly 
apart  from  the 
weaknesses  and 
faults  of  lesser 
men,  had  at  last 
drawn  all  things 
into  its  turmoil. 
Could  it  be  that  he, 
too,  had  come  to 
the  old  church 
seeking  peace  ? 

I  understood, 
now,  why  he  kept 
his  eyes  turned 
from  me.  It  was 
not  because  to  look 
might  wound  my 
vanity,  but  in  pen- 
ance, compared  to 
which  fastings  or 
scourgings,  or  searing  of  the  bone,  were 
weak  and  childish.  He  moved.  A 
black  mist  came  over  me,  and  I  put 
out  my  hand  like  a  blind  person. 

Must  this,  too,  be  taken  from'  me  ?  I 
gave  it  no  name.  I  only  knew  that  if  he 
left  me,  the  last  tie  that  bound  me  to 
earth  was  severed. 

"  Don't  go  ;  don't  leave  me  in  the  cold 
and  dark,"  I  pleaded.  "  I — I  am  afraid 
without  you.  I  want  you.  I  need  you. 
The  fault  is  mine,  for  I  made  you  love 
me.  I  could  never  leave  you  alone.  I 
was  angr}'  that  you  preferred  another  to 
me.  I  was  jealous  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  dead  two  hundred  and  fifty  years." 

"  It  was  you  in  her  that  I  loved." 


THE  CHURCH   WAS   EMPTY 


Did  his  voice  come  from  farther  off  ? 
Even  his  going  was  forgotten  in  longing 
to  look  once  more  upon  his  face.  Weak 
and  tottering,  I  arose.  It  did  not  matter 
what  I  said.  He  had  always  thought 
me  unwomanly. 

"  If  you  will  have  me,  I  will  marry 
you." 

When  before  had  I  stood  thus,  before 
the  man  of  my  choice  and  spoken  words 
of  love?  Scarlet  and  gold  glowed  in 
the  picture  and  I  heard  the  wash  of 
waves  upon  a  shingly  beach. 

Was  it  all  a  fantasy  bom  of  childish 

fancies  and  weakened  nerves?    Surely 

love  like  ours  must  have  been  from  the 

beginning  even  as 

it  should  be  unto 

the  end. 

"It  cannot  be," 
he  said.  "  What- 
ever lies  in  the 
past,  or  may  lie  in 
that  dim  future, 
here  on  earth  we 
shall  not  meet 
again." 

My  crutch  had 
fallen  from  me. 
Blindly  my  hand 
laid  hold  of  the 
symbol  at  the  back 
of  the  altar  chair. 

His  last  words 
floated  back  from 
out  the  echoes  of 
the  church. 

"  It  was  there  I 
failed.  I  sought  to 
uphold  the  temple 
with  my  own 
strength  and  have 
pulled  it  down  and 
buried  others  with  me  in  the  ruins.  Is 
there,  indeed,  a  way  by  which  a  man 
may  escape  the  law  of  his  own  brute 
nature,  or  have  we  come  here  in  vain 
— to  be  mocked  by  the  empty  revela- 
tion of  our  love  ? " 

The  church  answered,  "  Vain  !  " 
We  listened  still.  It  was  not  the  final 
word.  The  church  had  caught  that,  too, 
and  sent  it  back  in  softened  tones ;  and 
the  pain  that  had  wrung  the  utterance 
was  transformed  out  of  the  unseen 
distance  into  tenderness  and  pity — 
"  Love  !  " 

It  floated  around  us  and  seemed  to 
linger  with  us  like  the  benediction  of  a 
peace  that  passe  th  understanding. 
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BY  W.  H.  BURKE. 


lHE  failure  of 
our  Govern- 
ment to  pro- 
vide a  naval 
reserve,  i  n 
spite  of  the 
many  ways 
and  various 
times  the 
project  has 
been  brought 
to  Congres- 
sional notice, 
is  one  of  its 
stran  ges  t 
omissions  of 
duty.  It 
seems  all  the  more  strange  in  view  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  then 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  navy 
from  ninety  vessels  to  seven  hundred, 
and  the  number  of  men  from  five  thou- 
sand to  twenty-five  thousand.  How  dif- 
ficult it  was  to  secure  the  men,  and  how 
many  precious  lives  were  sacrificed ; 
what  millions  of  money  were  wasted  and 
how  the  war  was  prolonged,  all  because 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  seaman-sol- 
diery, is  still  painfully  fresh  in  memory. 
As  long  ago  as  1805,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  over  one  of  the  proudest 
merchant  marines  in  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  drafted  a  bill  providing 
for  a  reserve  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  bill  specified  that  every  able-bodied 
citizen  whose  occupation  was  on  the  high 
seas  or  on  the  tide-waters  of  the  United 
States  should  be  enrolled  in  the  militia 
for    naval   service,   and    exempt   from 


service  on  land.  But  the  measure  failed, 
and  the  fruits  of  inaction  were  seen  in 
the  conditions  which  confronted  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  the  Navy  Department 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

When  Jefferson  drafted  his  bill  the 
Atlantic  coast  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  country  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a 
foreign  navy.  Now,  added  to  our  Pacific 
and  Gulf  coasts,  on  the  seaboards,  we 
have  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line 
upon  the  great  lakes,  with  innumerable 
large  and  important  cities.  In  1805  our 
States  of  the  West  were  a  wilderness, 
and  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  had 
seldom  been  parted  by  the  prow  of 
craft  larger  than  the  red  man's  canoe, 
or  the  light  boat  of  the  adventurous 
missionary.  But  in  these  days  of  vast 
interstate,  as  well  as  international  com- 
merce, what  Jefferson  perceived  to  be 
expedient  has  become  imperative. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history  the 
merchant  marine  was  the  training  school 
for  American  seamen,  and  the  thrilling 
events  of  our  first  wars — the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  John  Paul  Jones  and  Commo- 
dore  Perry — were  possible  only  through 
the  patriotism  of  their  loyal  American 
crews.  The  merchant  marine  joined 
the  people  to  the  navy  by  every  tie  of 
interest  and  fraternity,  and  on  the  sea- 
board  the  feeling  toward  the  navy  was 
stronger  than  toward  the  armv.  The 
stalwart  children  of  the  coast  dreamed 
of  nothing  higher  in  life  than  to  tread  the 
deck  of  a  man-of-war.  But  with  the  deca- 
dence of  the  ocean  merchant  marine  came 
a  corresponding  dip^^,^|fgp^^^g^£* 
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1.  Lt.  W.  H.  Bahl. 

2.  Lt.  F.  W.  Gould. 

3.  Ens.  A.  E.  Lundeen. 

4.  Lt.  R.  H  Savage. 


SECOND  BATTALION   LINE  OFFICERS. 
s.  Lt.  T  H.  Porter. 


6.  Lt.  X  H.  Kittilsen. 

7.  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  C.  Dagrgett. 

8.  Ens.  A.  W.  Griffith 


g.  Lt.  P.  C.  Simmon. 

10.  Lt.  W.  Butterworth. 

11.  Ens.  W.  A.  Dierolf. 

12.  Ens.  J.  A.  Hammer. 


13.  Surgeon  L.  D.  Dunn. 

14.  Ens.  B.  W.  Avery. 

15.  Ass't. -Surgeon  R.  C.  J.  Meyev. 
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interest,  and  the  sanguinary  events  of 
the  late  war  served  to  arouse  only  a 
passing  interest  in  the  navy.  After  the 
war  it  was  again  permitted  to  fall  into 
desuetude,  and  it  was  not  until  the  rot- 
ting hulks  of  its  ancient  ships  pro- 
claimed the  actual  danger  \n 
life  of  those  who  ven- 
tured in  them  that 
Congress,  com- 
pel led 
by  the 
impor- 
tunities 
of  suc- 
ceeding 
secreta- 
ries of 
the  navy 
and  by 
publ  ic 
senti- 
ment, 
took 
steps  to 
the  con- 
struc- 
tion  of 
a  navy 
worthy 
of  this 
great  na- 
tion. That 
was  ten 
years  ago, 
and  the  rn- 
suits  already 
attained  a  t 
test  the  en 
terprise  and 
unflagging  zcul 
of  the  Navy 
Departm  ent. 
The  White 
Squadron  has  already  become  the  pride 
of  every  loyal  American,  and  the  respect 
which  our  Government  has  won  at  home 
and  abroad  through  recent  events  in  the 
harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro,  its  prompt  insist- 
ence upon  our  rights  at  Bluefields,  which 
was  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  our 
ships  of  war,  and  the  undisguised  ad- 
miration the  splendid  battle  ships  have 
everywhere  commanded,  suggest  how 
powerful  an  argument  for  peace  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  has  become. 
As  yet  no  occasion  has  arisen  in 
which  the  new  navy  might  receive  the 
supreme  test  of  actual  service.  That 
such  an  occasion  may  never  arise  is  the 
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devout  hope  of  all  truly  patriotic  peo- 
ple ;  but  history  is  making  fast  and  the 
times  are  troublous.  Actual  war  would 
at  once  discover  that  battleships  are 
useless  playthings  unless  there  be 
trained  men  to  make  them  effective. 
'  The  possibility  of  rapid 
mobilization  of  ships 
and  men  is  the  first 
essential  of  an 
effective 
n  a  vy," 
says  an 
Ameri- 
can nav- 
a  1  au- 
thority, 
and  be 
a  d  d  s  : 
**  That 
essential 
is  abso- 
1  u  t  e  1  y 
wantinij 
in  our 
n  a  V  y/* 
Thesea- 
farin  g 

P  ^^  P  ^  ' 
lation 
of  the 
United 
States 
is  to- day 
something- 
like  three 
hundred 
thousand. 
Were  this 
entire  number 
available  for 
instant  service 
it  could  not 
properly  man 
our  navy  in  the  event  of  war,  for 
something  more  than  sailors  are  re- 
quired to  make  effective  that  vast 
and  complex  machine,  the  modern 
man-of-war.  The  best  seaman  would 
be  of  little  use  at  the  most  criti- 
cal moment,  unless  he  combined  with 
his  abilities  as  a  sailor  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  manipulation  of  the 
heavy  guns  and  torpedoes  of  modem 
naval  warfare.  The  navy  will  never  be 
properly  equipped  until  a  reserve  is 
created  which  may  be  quickly  pressed 
into  service — a  reserve  whose  members 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
work  in  hand,  and  whose  discipline  and 
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training  fit  them  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  seaman- soldier — a. reserve  suffi- 
cient to  man  every  ship  in  the  service. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  such  a  re- 
serve is  one  of  the  probabilities  of  the 
early  future.  In  the  several  States  hav- 
ing a  coast  line  a  naval  militia,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  navy  as  does 
the  land  militia  to  the  army,  is  now 
organized  or  in  process  of  organization. 
In  large  part  this  movement  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Lieut.  J.  C.  Soley,  U.  S. 
N.,  whose  patriotic  services  must  prove 
of  inestimable  value  to  his  country.  It 
was  while  Lieut.  Soley  was  stationed  at 
Paris  as  naval  attache  of  the  United 
States  Legation  that  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  naval  reserves.  He  found 
that  in  Great  Britain  a  reserve  fierce 
was  established  as  long  ago  as  1 798.  In 
1810  this  force  numbered  twenty- three 
thousand  men.  During  the  years  suc- 
ceeding many  changes  were  made,  and 


Artillery  Volunteers,  which  in  1888 
numbered  two  thousand  men  and  of- 
ficers ;  the  Coast  Guard,  which  numbers 
four  thousand,  and  the  Seamen  Pen- 
sioner and  Marine  Pensioner  Reserves, 
numbering  two  thousand.  These  latter 
are  composed  of  men  who  have  served 
their  time  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  have 
retired  upon  pensions. 

France  maintains  by  its  Maritime  In- 
scription an  active  reserve  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  seafaring  men. 
Italy  employs  the  same  system  and 
maintains  a  reserve  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  Germany  has  a  reserve  of  twenty 
thousand,  and  Russia,  Austria,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Holland,   Denmark,  Portugal, 
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ENLISTED   MEN    IN    MUSTERING    UNIFORM. 


in  1859  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  was 
established.  This  now  numbers  two 
hundred  and  seventy  officers,  and  eight- 
een thousand  enlisted  men.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  is  an 
organization  known  as  the  Royal  Naval 


Greece,  Turkey  and  Japan  also  maintain 
large  reserves. 

What  Lieut.  Soley  learned  concern- 
ing the  naval  affairs  of  other  countries 
fully  confirmed  his  own  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  a  Naval  Reserve  in  his  own.  rvT^ 
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Retiring  from  active  service  soon  after 
leaving  Paris,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Boston,  and  diligently  set  about  the 
work,  as  he  says,  "  of  formulating  a  plan 
of  practical  application  which  could  be 
put  into  operation  in  Massachusetts." 
"  Naturally,"  he  adds,  "  the  militia  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  the  first  to 
be  consulted,  and  there  I  encountered 
some  obstacles  which  convinced  me  that 
the  reserve  of  the  navy  could  not  be 
a  volunteer  organization  at  all,  but  that 
it  was  quite  possible  to  organize  a  State 
force  which  should  be  the  initial  move- 
ment in  the  creation  of  a  National 
Reserve.  By  another  peculiar  coinci- 
dence I  found  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  had  contemplated  such  a  force  by 
making  the  Governor  *  Captain-General, 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Admiral  of  the 
Land  and  Sea  Forces  of  the  State.'  So 
it  appeared  that  while  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  any  Congressional 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
serve, it  might  be  possible  to  create  a 
sea  force  in  the  State  under  the  State 
laws."  With  the  earnest  aid  of  Ad- 
jutant-General Dal  ton,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Militia  and  the  celebrat- 
ed Dorchester  Yacht  Club,  of  Boston, 
Lieut.  Soley  proceeded  with  his  work. 
To  quote  him  again,  "  After  two  years  of 
alternate  hope  and  discouragement,  we 


AN   INFORMAL   SALUTE. 


met  at  the  State  House  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1.890,  and  in  one  eveniug 
mustered  into  the  service  four  com- 
panies of  forty-three  men  each  after  a 
very  rigid  inspection." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Naval 
Militia  in  the  United  States.  Since  that 
time  laws  creating  Naval  Reserves  have 
been  passed  by  the  States  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut,  New  York,  California 
and  Illinois,and  Congress  was  led,  during 
the  administration  of  President  Harrison, 
to  appropriate  $25,000  "  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  States  per  capita  where 
Naval  Militia  had  been  formed,"  for  use 
in  furnishing  guns,  boats  and  equipment, 
the  respective  States  supplying  the  uni- 
forms, as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  National  Guard. 
Congress  has  since  increased  the  annual 
appropriation  to  $50,000,  and  will  doubt- 
less again  increase  it  as  the  need  arises. 

Lieut.  Soley  has  submitted  many  val- 
uable suggestions  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  formation  of  a 
National  Reserve,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  adopted  in  some  form,  and  a 
powerful  auxiliary  force  created  capable 
of  effective  service. 

Illinois  is  the  first  fresh-water  State 
to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  for  the 
creation  of  a  Naval  Militia.  That  the 
other  States  bordering  upon  the  Great 
Lakes  will  follow  in  this  direction  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  Ocean  breeze  and  salty 
spray  will  no  longer  be  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  navy.  The  expansion 
of  commerce  along  the  great  waterways, 
and  the  magnitude  of  interests  involved 
in  a  possible  contest,  which  God  foref  end, 
with  Great  Britain  and  its  provincial 
ally,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  make  the 
necessity  of  a  trained  naval  force  upon 
the  lakes  scarcely  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  a  seaboard  reserve.  The 
Great  Lakes  form  not  merely  the  most 
important  waterway  in  the  iJnited 
States,  but  they  are,  in  the  language  of 
a  recent  writer,  "the  most  important 
inland  highway  of  commerce  in  the 
world."  There  passes  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  which  connects 
Lake  Superior  with  the  other  lakes  of 
the  chain,  more  freight  during  the  six 
months  in  which  it  is  open  to  naviga- 
tion than  passes  through  the  great 
world's  thoroughfare,  the  Suez  Canal, 
during  its  business  year  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty- five  days.  And  the  re- 
sources of  the  Lake  Superior  region 
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have  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched,  while 
commerce  and  industry  in  the  South- 
west and  Central  West  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  For  the  year  1890  the  total 
tonnage  of  three  of  the  greatest  trunk 
lines  of  railway  in  the  United  States 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  million,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty- eight  tons,  but  the  total 
traffic  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and 
Hudson  rivers  and  the  lakes  reached 
one  hundred  and  twelve  million,  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  tons  in  actual 
tonnage.  Were  the  ton  mileage  of  each 
contrasted,  the  waterways  would  make 
much  the  greater  showing.  These 
figures  suggest  something  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
inland  seas  which  demand  protection. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo — many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  promising  cities  in  the  country 
— would  be  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  fire 
from  the  long-range  guns  of  an  attack- 
ing naval  force.  The  shore  line  to  be 
protected  is  thousands  of  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  offers  easy  access  to  the  forces 
of  the  invader.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  in 
the  history  of  the  navy  was  won  on  Lake 
Erie.  Canada  has  at  present  three 
armed  vessels,  provided  with  rams, 
upon  the  lakes,  and  explains  its  clear 
breach  of  treaty  stipulations  by  saying 
that  they  are  for  the  proper  protection 
of  fresh-water  fisheries — a  peculiar  ne- 
cessity, surely,  for  three  warships  with 
rams !  A  calm  view  of  the  situation 
suggests  the  propriety  of  preparing  in 
this  time  of  peace  for  the  possibilities  of 
war,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  powerful  Naval 
Militia  in  the  States  bordering  upon  the 
lakes  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Illinois 
Naval^ilitia,  Chicago  took  the  lead,  as 
it  does  in  all  things  that  relate  to  the 
development  of  the  West.  With  that 
same  foresight  and  enterprise  which 
created  the  World's  Fair  and  made  its 
success  possible,  it  recognized  this  new 
arm  of  the  service  and  set  about  its  or- 
ganization. What  is  now  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  the  Illinois  Naval  Militia  had 
its  origin  in  a  meeting  of  resident  gi'ad- 
uates  of  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  held 
in  Chicago  in  September,  1892.  More 
than  twenty  graduates  of  the  Academy 
responded  to  the  call.     B.  M.  Shaffner, 
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the  senior  graduate  resident  in  Chicago, 
who  graduated  with  honors  in  the  class 
of  1870,  prepared  the  bill.     But  the  Leg- 
islature  was    al- 
most as  slow  to 
act  as   Congress 
had     been,    and 
although  the  bill 
was   among   the 
first   introduced, 
it  was    the    last 
bill  passed  at  the 
closing  session  of 
the    Legislature. 
It   received    the 
approving  signa- 
ture of  Governor 
Altgeld  on  June 
twenty-first,    1893;    and  on 
following,  it  became  a  law. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  and 
establishment  of  the  Illinois  Naval  Mil- 
itia, to  consist  of  two  battalions,  each 
having  a  maximum  strength  of  four 
hundred  men,  the  minimum  being 
placed  at  one  hundred  and  forty.  Chi- 
cago was  made  headquarters  of  the 
First  Battalion,  and  the  second  was  lo- 
cated at  Moline,  just  opposite  the  United 
States  Arsenal  on  Rock  Island  in  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  reserve  has  no 
commander  yet ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
Lieutenant  Commander  E.  N.  Stedman, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who  has  recently  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Chicago,  will  be 
chosen.  Much  is  due  to  this  gentleman, 
for  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  First  Battalion  secured  valu- 
able gifts  from  the  Navy  Deparftnent. 

Before  the  formal  passage  of  the  act 
a  provisional  organization  of  the  First 
Battalion  had  been  made,  and  the  offi- 
cers whose  alma  mater  had  been  a 
training-ship,  and  whose  love  for  the 
navy  and  pride  in  its  growth  had  lost 
nothing  of  their  strength  during  the 
years  since  they  laid  aside  its  uniform, 
proceeded  eagerly  with  the  work  of 
forming  a  battalion  thoroughly  disci- 
plined in  the  art  of  war  and  securely 
set  on  sound  sea-legs. 

In  this  they  have  succeeded  beyond 
their  hopes.  The  First  Battalion  is  al- 
ready recognized  as  a  corps  d'Mte,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  military  or- 
ganizations in  the  city.  It  already  has 
an  enrolled  membership  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  officers  and  men.  The 
battalion  is  divided  into  the  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  j 
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Lieutenant-Commander  B.  M.  Shaffner 
commands  the  battalion.  He  is  an  officer 
of  rare  executive  ability,  and  the  growth 
of  the  or  ganization  since  its  formation 
and  the  remarkable  development  of  its 
members  in  military  tactics  and  evolu- 
tions, attest  his  fitness  for  the  place 
to  which  his  fellow-officers  unanimously 
chose  him.  His  staff  is  as  follows : 
Lieutenant  Samuel  J.  Jones,  surgeon ; 
Lieutenant  Horatio  L.  Wait,  paymaster  ; 
Lieutenant  Raymond  B.  Swigart,  adju- 
tant ;  Lieutenant  William  J.  Wilson,  ord- 
nance officer,  and  Ensign  Paul  J.  Pon- 
tius, assistant-surgeon. 

The  division  officers  are  a  lieutenant, 
junior  grade  lieutenant,  and  two  ensigns. 
The  four  divisions  of  the  battalion  are 
officered  as  follows :  First  division- 
lieutenant,  Henry  A.  Allen;  junior 
grade  lieutenant,  John  R.  Eldred ;  and 
ensigns,  George  F.  Jewett  and  Henry 
Dolese.  Second  division  -  lieutenant, 
William  M.  Robinson ;  junior-grade 
lieutenant-,  John  A.  Ubsdell,  Jr.;  ensigns, 
William  J.  Blue  and  William  H.  Kirk- 
land.  Third  division-lieutenant,  Arthur 
T.  Dovale  ;  junior-grade  lieutenant,  Her- 
bert McNulta ;  and  ensigns,  Norman  B. 
Haldane  and  Clarence  B.  Shaffner. 
Fourth  division-lieutenant,  Frank  H. 
Kochersperger;  junior-^ade  lieutenant, 
Henry  W.  Parker;  ensigns,  J.  B.  Mar- 
shall and  Charles  B.  Wilmarth. 

When  the  maximum  number  is  full, 
the  divisions  are  again  divided  into  four 
sections.  At  present  the  divisions  have 
but  two  sections  each.  The  "section" 
is  a  gun's  or  a  boat's  crew,  and  is  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant  or  ensign.  The 
divisions  are  also,  when  the  maximum 
number  is  full,  divided  into  first  and 
second  platoons,  lieutenants  command- 
ing. The  battalion  ashore  consists  of 
three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  divi- 
sion of  artillery. 

The  flower  of  the  young  men  of  the 
city,  physically  and  socially,  have  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  First  Battalion, 
and,  under  the  severe  training  of  the 
several  practical  drill  masters  who  com- 
pose the  line  officers,  are  already  becom- 
mg  proficient.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  connection  with  this,  the  great  va- 
riety of  the  work  performed  in  this 
naval  drill,  combining  as  it  does  all  the 
advantages  of  an  athletic  training  club. 
The  members  are  required  to  practice 
faithfully  boat-drill,  both  sail  and  oar, 
and  acquire  proficiency  in  the   varied 


duties  of  the  seamaa  They  drill  regu- 
larly in  torpedo  practice,  for  which  the 
steam-launch  is  especially  fitted  ;  they 
are  drilled  in  the  use  of  artillery,  in 
handling  the  great  guns,  and  are  prac- 
tised in  the  graceful  and  skillful  cutlass 
drill.  In  addition  to  these  remain  the 
drill  of  the  Land  Militia — the  manual  of 
arms,  in  which  Hotchkiss  forty-five- 
caliber  magazine-guns  are  used,  and 
military  evolutions  and  marches.  The 
battalion  drills  one  evening  in  each 
week,  occupying  for  the  present  and 
until  its  own  superb  armory  is  com- 
pleted, the  Second  Regiment  Armory 
on  the  Lake  Front. 

Sometime  during  the  summer  of  each 
year  the  First  Battalion  will  go  on  a 
three  weeks*  cruise  on  the  lakes  under 
pay  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  plan 
of  Secretary  Herbert,  and  Congress  has 
wisely  adopted  it,  to  turn  over  to  the 
various  State  naval  organizations  for 
this  purpose  such  of  the  old-style  ves- 
sels as  can  be  spared  from  active  serv- 
ice. Request  was  made  last  winter  for 
the  Kearsage^  and  until  that  fateful 
night  in  February,  when  she  struck  on 
Roncador  Reef,  it  wa^  the  dream  of  the 
members  of  the  battalion  that  the  bat- 
tle-scarred veteran  should  be  assigned 
to  them  for  1894.  As  \h^  Juniata,  Nip- 
sic,  or  Adams  are  the  only  remaining 
ships  in  the  navy  not  too  long  to  pass 
through  the  Welland  Canal,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to 
Chicago.  As  all  of  these  are  combined 
sail  and  steam  vessels,  any  one  of  them 
will  give  to  the  fresh- water  navy  all  the 
advantages  afforded  the  seaboard  mili- 
tia. The  New  York  Reserve  has  taken 
one  cruise  on  the  New  Hampshire,  a 
sailing  frigate,  and  the  California  Bat- 
talion went  out  on  the  Pensacola,  steam 
and  sail.  The  First  Battalion  prefers 
the  latter  style  of  boat,  as  it  admits  of 
wider  practice  in  the  art  of  handling 
modem  ships.  These  annual  tours  of 
duty,  though  full  of  novelty  and  roman- 
tic interest,  are  by  no  means  devoted  to 
play,  but  form  the  most  practical  part 
of  the  training  for  the  real  service  of 
the  Naval  Militia. 

The  uniforms  of  the  Reserve  are  iden- 
tical with  those  worn  in  the  regular  ser- 
vice. Officers  have  fatigue,  summer 
fatigue,  undress  and  full-dress  uniforms. 
The  uniform  of  the  enlisted  men  is  com- 
posed of  white  duck  pantaloons  and 
blouse,  with  blue  cuffs  and  collars 
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trimmed  with  white  braid,  white  duck 
hat  with  blue  rim,  and  the  usual  knife 
and  lanyard.  When  marching,  buff  leg- 
gins  are  worn. 

The  officers  of  the  First  Battalion  are 
graduates  of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  in  addition  to  their  accom- 
plishments as  practical  naval  officers, 
are  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  pro- 
fessional, business  and  social  circles. 
Among  the  graduates  who  are  active 
members  of  the  First  Battalion  are  B. 
M.  Shaffner,  Class  of  1870  ;  William  M. 
Robinson,  1881  •  E.  H.  Harrison,  1881  ; 
Arthur  Dovale,  1883  ;  Herbert  McNulta, 
1883  ;  William  J.  Wilson,  1883  ;  John  A. 
Ubsdell,  Jr.,  1887  ;  Henry  A.  Allen, 
1887  ;  Frank  H.  Kochersperger,  1890, 
and  Raymond  B.  Swigart,  1892. 

Lieutenant  Horatio  L.  Wait,  paymas- 
ter, and  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Jones,  surgeon, 
are  veterans.  Both  served  in  these  re- 
spective capacities  in  the  navy  during 
the  late  war.  Paymaster  Wait  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  most  exciting  naval 
mcidents  of  the  Civil  War.  He  cruised 
in  the  West  Indies  after  the  Confederate 
privateer  Alabama;  was  with  Farra- 
gut's  squadron  off  Mobile,  and  during 
the  siege  of  Charleston  served  on  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren's  flagship.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  went  with  Admiral  Gold- 
borough's  European  squadron,  and  after 
service  at  Norfolk  and  Pensacola  during 
the  reconstruction  period,  resigned  to 
engage  in  business  in  Chicago.  Surgeon 
Jones  served  throughout  the  war  and 
for  some  years  after.  He  was  Surgeon 
on  board  the  United  States  steamship 
Minnesota  dtuing  the  famous  naval  en- 
gagement at  Hampton  Roads,  when  the 
Confederate  steamship  Merrimac  sank 
the  United  States  steamship  Cumber- 
land and  blew  the  Congress  out  of  the 
water — a  fate  which  imminently  threat- 
ened his  own  ship. 

The  First  Battalion  has  a  veteran 
membership  composed  of  Daniel  B. 
Hubbard,  who  was  a  paymaster  in  the 
navy  during  the  war  ;  John  J.  Sullivan, 
C.  B.  Plattenberg  and  W.  S.  Kaufman. 
An  honorary  membership  is  composed 
of  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Illinois  ;  Honorable  J.  Frank  Aid- 
rich,  member  of  Congress  from  Chicago, 
and  Col.  Leroy  P.  Stewart,  Inspector- 
General  First  Brigade  Illinois  National 
Guard,  to  whose  interest  and  energetic 
efforts  during  the  formative  period  of 
the  battalion   much  is  due.     There  is 


also  a  large  and  growing  associate  mem- 
bership, composed  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants,  bankers  and  professional 
men  of  Chicago.  Among  them  are 
Marshall  Field,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  L.  C. 
Stebbins,  Charles  H.  Morse,  William  A. 
Hammond,  Warren  F.  Furbeck,  Andrew 
Peterson,  Robert  S.  Critchell,  P.  L. 
Underwood,  Charles  Deering,  Charles 
Counselman,  Warren  G.  Purdy,  Cyrus 
M.  Moore,  William  E.  Hale,  James  Nev- 
ins  Hyde  and  M.  S.  Woodward  Among 
these  associate  members  are  three  naval 
veterans :  L.  C.  Stebbins,  Robert  S. 
Critchell  and  James  Nevins  Hyde.  In 
addition  to  the  enthusiasm  which  per- 
vades the  active  organization,  the  First 
Battalion  enjoys  the  lively  interest 
and  generous  support  of  these  three 
auxiliaries,  representing  the  most 
substantial  financial,  mercantile  and 
social  interests. 

Fortunate  as  the  First  Battalion  has 
been  in  its  unusually  large  number  of 
trained  naval  officers  and  its  auxiliary 
memberships,  it  has  been  equally  fortu- 
nate in  securing  equipment  for  service. 
Every  visitor  to  the  World's  Fair  will 
recall  with  pleasure  the  stately  mimic 
battleship  Illinois^  whose  graceful  lines 
and  perfect  proportions  were  the  delight 
of  all  sailors,  and  whose  complete  equip- 
ment of  the  munitions  of  war  at  sea,  all 
made  especially  for  the  Exposition, 
formed  an  instructive  lesson  in  modem 
naval  warfare.  To  this  great  battle- 
ship, with  its  full  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings, the  First  Battalion  has  fallen 
heir,  apd  young  as  this  organization  is, 
it  already  enjoys  the  proud  distinction 
of  possessing  the  finest  armory  and  ren- 
dezvous of  any  naval  organization  in 
Europe  or  America. 

The  Illinois  is  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet  long ;  sixty-nine  and 
a  quarter  feet  wide  amidship ;  from 
the  water  line  to  the  top  of  the  main 
deck  is  twelve  feet.  Centrally  placed 
on  this  deck  is  a  superstructure  eight 
feet  high,  with  a  hammock  nettmg 
on  the  same  seven  feet  high,  and 
above  these  are  the  bridge  and  chart 
house.  Rising  above  these  is  the 
military  mast  or  conning  tower,  the 
tip  of  which  is  seventy-six  feet  above 
water  line. 

This  mimic  vessel  is  soon  to  be  moved 
from  its  present  "  moorings,"  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  and  permanent  location 
abreast  of  the  Lake  Front  at  Van  Buren 
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street.  Something  of  the  difficulties 
attending  its  removal  will  be  under- 
stood when  the  composite  nature  of  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois  is  known. 
It  is  indeed  only  a  mimic  ship,  resting 
upon  a  foundation  of  piles  and  heavy 
timber.  The  berth,  or  lower,  deck  rests 
upon  this  foundation  and  is  about  four 
feet  above  the  average  water  level  of 
the  lake.  That  portion  of  the  hull  be- 
tween the  berth  and  main  decks  is  of 
brick,  finished  with  cement.  The  re- 
doubts, turrets  and  guns  are  of  wood, 
with  a  finish  of  cement.  Everything 
else,  including  the  deck-framing  and 
deck  is  of  the  same  kind  of  material 
as  those  used  in  a  regular  battleship- 
steel  beams,  masts  and  smoke  stacks, 
and  the  decks  of  plank  calked  as  are 
the  decks  of  all  naval  vessels. 

Everything  above  the  foundation  of 
the  Illinois  is  to  be  moved  en  masse — 
floated  down  the  lake  from  Jackson 
Park  to  its  new  home  seven  miles  to 
the  north.  Many  expert  engineers  de- 
clare the  feat  impossible,  and  those 
more  conservative  in  the  expression  of 
opinion  admit  that  its  accomplishment 
will  be  a  signal  triumph  in  marine  en- 
gineering. The  work  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  master  mind  that 
planned  the  ship  and  built  it,  F.  W. 
Grogan,  the  naval  architect,  who  for 
many  years  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  Navy  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  whose  genius  and  skill  have 
originated  and  developed  many  of  the 
later  designs  which  have  been  success- 
fully followed  by  the  department.  The 
Illinois  will  be  raised  upon  thirteen 
large  pontoons,  each  of  them  eighty 
feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
and  to  these  it  will  be  firmly  fastened 
and  towed  by  tug-boats  to  its  new  loca- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  work  of 
actual  removal  will  require  but  one  day, 
though  the  work  of  preparation  is  al- 
ready in  progress,  the  first  piles  having 
been  driven  June  eighteenth. 

Once  in  place,  the  Illinois  will  be  fitted 
up  into  a  perfectly  arranged  and  com- 
pletely equipped  armory  and  rendez- 
vous. It  will  be  unique  in  situation  as 
well  as  in  construction,  and  will  lend 
something  of  the  romantic  which  does 
not  attach  to  the  conventional  armory. 
It  will  be  finished  and  furnished  in  a 
manner  quite  in  keeping  with  its  use. 
The  social  side  of  naval  life  will  find 
eloquent  expression  in  artistically  fur- 


nished reception  rooms  and  promenades 
upon  the  upper  decks.  The  first  recep- 
tion will  celebrate  the  formal  occupancy 
of  the  Illinois — sometime  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  the  famous  naval  balls  of 
the  Annapolis  Academy  will  be  repeated 
jn  shipboard  with  every  accessory  of 
nature  and  art  which  has  contributed  to 
those  gay  social  events.  Plans  for  the 
future  contemplate  many  brilliant  af- 
fairs as  novel  in  character  as  they 
promise  to  be  delightful.  Other  gifts 
from  the  Navy  Department  which  ac- 
company the  Illinois  will  aid  in  this  di- 
rection. Among  these  are  the  large 
steam  launch,  twelve  cutters,  sail  and 
oar,  and  a  catamaran,  all  of  which  are 
models  of  boat  construction.  In  the 
naval  pageants  which  are  planned  for 
the  summer  nights  these  launches  and 
cutters  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Among  the  equipments  of  the  battle- 
ship which  the  Navy  Department  pre- 
sented the  First  Battalion  is  a  complete 
stand  of  Hotchkiss  rifles,  cutlasses  and 
revolvers,  one  Hotchkiss  rapid-firing 
gun,  and  a  battery  of  four  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  three-inch  breech  -  loading 
guns  mounted  on  field  carriages.  All 
the  rich  furnishings  of  the  battleship 
also  come  as  a  gift,  as  does  the  complete  ' 
set  of  flags  and  ensigns,  which  were  the 
delight  of  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair. 

The  history  of  the  Second  Battalion 
began  in  December,  1891,  when  Mr.  D. 
C.  Daggett,  of  Moline,  Illinois,  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  He  received  much  en- 
couragement, and  in  October,  1892,  a 
frovisional  organization  was  effected, 
t  was  known  as  the  Moline  Naval  Re- 
serve Association,  and  had  a  member- 
ship of  one  hundred.  Immediately 
upon  the  passage  by  the  Legfislature  of 
"  An  act  to  establish  a  Naval  Militia," 
the  organization  took  measures  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  new  service.  On 
September  thirtieth,  1893,  Adjutant- 
General  Orendorff,  Illinois  National 
Guard,  mustered  in  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  men  as  the  Second  Bat- 
talion Illinois  Naval  Militia.  The  per- 
sistency and  ability  of  Mr.  Daggett  were 
recognized  in  his  unanimous  election  as 
lieutenant-commander.  It  is  only  jus- 
tice to  say  that  to  the  untiring  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  this  officer  is  due  the 
success  of  the  new  organization. 

The  battalion   is  now   composed   of 
two  hundred  and  six  officers  and  meiL 
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recruited  from  the  best  class  of  young 
men  of  the  city,  and  divided  into  four 
divisions,  nearly  equal  in  numbers. 
Physically,  few  organizations  will  excel 
it.  The  officers  are  representative  young 
men,  of  high  social  standing.  None  of 
them  have  had  previous  experience  in 
naval  tactics.  Lieutenant  P.  C.  Simmon, 
commanding  First  Division  ;  Paymaster 
F.  W.  Gould  and  Adjutant  J.  H.  Porter 
have  held  commissions  in  various  grades 
in  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  their 
services  extending  over  periods  ranging 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years. 

A  few  vacancies  still  exist  in  the  list 
of  officers.     The  roster  is  as  follows  : 

Lieut.-Commander  Daniel  C.  Daggett,  com- 
manding;. Staff :  Lieut.  John  H.  Porter,  adju- 
tant ;  Lieut.  William  Butterworth,  ordnance 
officer;  Lieut.  Frank  W.  Gould,  paymaster  ; 
Lieut.  L.  D.  Dunn,  surgeon  ;  Ensign  R.  C.  J. 
Meyer,  assistant  surgeon.  Lieut.  P.  C.  Sim- 
mon, commanding  First  Division  ;  Ensign  Bai- 
ley W.  Avery,  First  Division  ;  Ensign  John 
Hammer,  First  Division.  Lieut.  RoUin  H. 
Savage,  commanding  Second  Division  ;  Lieut. 
William  H.  Bahl,  Second  Division ;  Ensign 
Alfred  Lundeen,  Second  Division.  Ensign 
W.  A.  Dierolf,  commanding  Third  Division. 
Lieut.  John  Kittilsen,  commanding  Fourth 
Division;  Lieut.  E.  L.  Cook,  Fourth  Division  ; 
Ensign  A.  W.  Griffith,  Fourth  Division. 

During  the  recent  labor  disturbance 
the  battalion  was  ordered  out,  and  re- 
mained in  active  service  two  weeks. 
The  men  behaved  admirably,  going 
through  the  campaign  like  veterans. 

They  lacked  many  needful  supplies, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  days  of 
active  duty  that  blankets  were  issued  ; 
so  the  officers  and  men  were  compelled 
to  sleep  upon  the  ground  or  upon  the 
decks  of  vessels.  A  unique  pillow 
was  two  bricks  placed  on  end,  with  a 
broomstick  resting  across  their  tops. 

The  Chicago  Marine  Band,  of  fifty 
musicians,  is  being  organized  as  a  part 
of  the  battalion,  and  will  be  quartered 
aboard  ship  under  the  leadership  of  T. 
B.  Brooks,  the  former  leader  of  Gil- 
more  *s  Band. 

The  Navy  Department  has  intimated 
that  the  special  work  of  this  battalion 
shall  be  devoted  to  river  torpedo  prac- 
tice and  work  auxiliary  thereto.  The 
Mississippi  itself  presents  every  oppor- 
tunity for  efficient  work  when  boats  and 
apparatus  are  provided. 

Moline,  which  is  called  the  "  Lowell 
of  the  West,''  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
here  for  a  few  miles  takes  its  course  in 


a  westerly  direction.  The  site  is  one  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Table-land,  plateau, 
bluff  ranges,  with  the  grand  sweeps  of 
the  mighty  river,  give  a  charmin^^  and 
restful  diversity.  By  rail  the  city  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  west 
of  Chicago,  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
north  of  St.  Louis,  and  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  south  of  St.  Paul.  The 
population  is  sixteen  thousand.  The 
western  city  limits  adjoin  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  while 
just  across  the  river  is  the  city  of  Dav- 
enport, Iowa.  Within  a  radius  of  less 
than  three  miles  dwell  seventy  thousand 
souls,  closely  connected  by  steam  and 
electric  railroad  lines,  bridges  and  fer- 
ries, and  by  intimate  business  and  social 
relations. 

In  the  Mississippi  River,  directly  op- 
posite Moline,  is  the  celebrated  Rock 
Island,  where  are  located  the  great  ar- 
senal workshops  of  the  United  States, 
designed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Here  the  Government  has  expended 
many  millions  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  many  purposes,  the  improve- 
ment of  an  immense  water  power  and 
the  construction  of  bridges.  Here  are 
located  many  officers  of  the  regular  serv- 
ice, which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  social 
life  of  the  battalion  and  will  doubtless 
be  an  important  aid  in  maintaining  a 
high  standard  in  the  organization.  The 
social  features  of  the  battalion  have 
been  such  as  are  usually  the  outgrowth 
of  the  companionship  of  congenial 
spirits — a  ball,  card  party,  amateur 
theatricals  at  the  opera  house,  and  an 
officer's  party,  with  picnics  and  excur- 
sions on  the  river,  in  which  the  launch 
plays  a  part. 

If  the  Illinois  Naval  Reserve  has  no 
record  of  a  brilliant  past,  it  certainly 
has  a  future  of  great  promise.  It  will 
prove  an  inspiration  to  patriotic  interest 
in  State  and  National  affairs,  a  training 
school  for  practical  sailors,  educated  in 
the  art  of  fighting  afloat,  and  an  essen- 
tial element  of  public  defense.  Its  suc- 
cess thus  far  has  inspired  a  worthy 
spirit  of  emulation  in  other  States  upon 
the  chain  of  great  lakes,  and  the  Illinois 
Naval  Militia  seems  destined  to  be  the 
leader  in  a  movement  calculated  to  de- 
velop a  strong  arm  of  the  service  on 
the  inland  waterways,  which  in  time 
must  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  National 
Naval  Reserve. 
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BEE       HUNTING. 


BY  EMELINE  COOPER. 


NE  of  those  clear,  brac- 
ing days  which  often  oc- 
cur at  the  end  of  August 
in  New  England  is  at 
our  disposal.  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  day 
brings  a  sunny  memory 
to  one  who  has  engaged 
in  the  fascinating  sport  of 
bee  hunting,  and  when  such  days  really 
come,  they  bring  with  them  a  longing 
to  be  over  the  hills  and  far  away — after 
bees.  The  angler  finds  no  greater 
pleasure  in  his  patient  skill  than  does 
the  bee  hunter  in  his  favorite  sport,  and, 
added  to  the  zest  of  capture, we  have  the 
flavor  and  charm  of  mystery. 

We  make  an  early  start  on  our  chosen 
day,  for  the  whole  of  it  is  none  too  long. 
A  certain  capacious,  well-worn,  open 
buggy  serves  our  purpose  well,  for  we 
shall  scour  the  most  remote  and  least 
traveled  roads.  There  is  room  for 
plenty  of  wraps  and  provisions  enough 
for  sharpened  appetites.  We  also  take 
a  number  of  small  wooden  boxes  with 
sliding  covers  to  serve  for  traps,  in  which 
to  drop  our  bait  and  imprison  our  cap- 
tives. Glucose  is  an  excellent  bait, 
although  molasses  or  almost  any  saccha- 
rine substance  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Honey  is  best  of  all.  Some  empty 
honeycomb  left  from  last  year's  plunder 
should  be  fitted  into  the  box  and  filled 
with  glucose  or  honey. 

The  season  when  the  golden-rod  is  in 
its  prime  is  the  best  for  bee  hunting. 
A  field  of  feathery  yellow  blossoms  we 
have  so  long  been  watching  affords  the 
necessary  unobstructed  view.  A  field 
too  near  to  human  habitations  will  not 
answer,  lest  after  all  our  trouble  in 
tracking  the  bees  we  may  trace  them  to 
tame  hives  in  some  well-kept  farm-yard. 
As  we  approach  the  field  we  hear  the 
unmistakable  hum  of  bees  at  work  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  On  a  day  too 
cold  or  too  windy  we  should  not  find 
them.  Now  set  one  of  the  boxes  near 
where  the  bees  are  most  busy.  Just 
underneath  this  spray  of  golden-rod  will 
be  a  good  place  to  entrap  some  unwary 
worker.  Perhaps  bees,  like  individuals, 
are  sometimes  absent-minded,  and  gath- 
ering nectar  is  certainly  absorbing  oc- 
cupation. After  a  few  minutes  of  patient 


waiting  here  we  see  one  foolhardy  bee 
tumbling  in.  Now  gently  but  swiftly 
slide  the  cover  over  your  box.  Presto  ! 
A  grand  buzzing  ensues  from  our  friend 
by  way  of  remonstrance  when  he  finds 
himself  shut  up  in  the  dark.  Give  him 
time  to  make  the  best  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  soon  he  will  settle  down 
philosophically  to  his  work,  and  will  be 
almost  as  well  contented  with  glucose 
as  with  golden-rod. 

When  all  is  quiet,  slowly  remove  the 
sliding-top.  The  bee  will  still  continue 
feeding  for  a  while,  but  now  hold  your 
breath. 

What  is  it,  that  mysterious  instinct 
which  leads  this  humble  child  of  life, 
with  such  unerring  aim,  upon  its  home- 
ward flight?  It  is  beautiful  to  watch 
our  enfranchised  captive  describe  sev- 
eral circles  in  the  air  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  his  locality,  and  then,  having 
chosen  his  direction,  dart,  laden  with 
spoils,  in  a  bee-line  for  his  hive. 

He  has  given  us  the  clew,  but  with- 
out his  subtle  gift  we  must  stumble  and 
blunder  until  we  find  the  way  to  the 
secret  spot.  We  know  at  least  the  gen- 
eral direction.  It  may  be  well  to  wait 
here  a  little  longer  and  make  ourselves 
more  sure  by  testing  the  same  experi- 
ment with  several  bees. 

Were  we  more  skillful,  we  might 
contrive  to  mark  some  of  the  bees  be- 
fore we  allow  them  to  escape.  This 
has  been  done,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  same  bees  usually  returned  for 
more  of  the  tempting  sweets.  Some 
idea  can  often  be  gained  of  the  distance 
from  which  they  nave  traveled  by  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  them  to  return. 
If  they  return  in  five  or  ten  minutes, 
probably  the  hive  is  quite  near  at  hand  ; 
if  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  we 
may  roughly  assume  the  hive  to  be  per- 
haps half-a-mile  distant.  It  is  singular 
that  the  returning  bees  often  bring 
back  comrades  with  them.  The  mys- 
tery of  how  the  intelligence  was  com- 
municated confronts  us  here. 

Communities  of  wild  bees  are  not  so 
numerous  but  that  one  may  safely  as- 
sume there  will  hardly  be  another  with- 
in a  radius  of  several  miles.  Bees  feed- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  will 
probably  belong  to  the  same  swarm. 
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Let  us  drive  on,  then,  a  little  farther 
along  this  grass-grown  road.  Do  not 
stop  here,  although  this  brilliant  yellow 
patch  looks  tempting.  That  clump  of 
trees  could  effectually  hide  an  home- 
ward flying  bee  from  sight  should  that 
prove  to  be  his  direction.  The  field  on  , 
the  other  side  of  the  road  will  not  an- 
swer, for  even  that  slight  rise  of  ground 
in  front  would  interfere  with  a  clear 
view.     At  last  we  find  the  ideal  field. 

Here  we  make  the  same  trials  with 
the  same  results.  Now,  do  you  observe 
that  keeping  in  mind  the  direction  of 
our  two  bee-lines  we  have  found  an 
angle  ?  This  helps  us  to  determine  our 
destination.  The  secret  is  almost  out, 
for  the  hive  will  be  at  the  point  where 
the  two  lines  intersect.  In  some  cases 
the  hunter  has  walked  almost  directly 
to  the  spot.  Could  two  lines  at  right 
angles  be  obtained  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  finding  it. 

You  have  not  forgotten  to  take  a  com- 
pass with  you  into  the  woods.  With 
this  you  may  get  your  angle  from  the 
two  lines  you  have  sighted.  When  two 
lines  cross  each  other  it  is  easily  found. 
If,  however,  you  do  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining your  angle,  the  time  which  the 
bees  you  tracked  are  gone  determines 
to  some  extent  the  distance.  A  long 
and  weary  tramp  over  fields  and  fences 
may  be  necessary,  and  only  sharp  eyes 
can  discover  the  prize. 

Wild  bees  sometimes  choose  curious 
places  of  habitation,  but  perhaps  their 
favorite  haunt  is  the  trunk  of  some  tree. 
Often  it  is  the  hollow  of  some  decayed 
stump,  but  occasionally,  if  you  watch 
closely,  you  may  see  bees  in  the  sun- 
light flying  toward  a  crevice,  which  be- 
trays some  imperfection  in  a  perfectly 
innocent  looking  green  tree. 

These  are  the  exceptions,  so  we  will 
give  a  keen  glance  at  every  hollow  tree 
m  our  charmed  restricted  territory.  A 
little  practice  in  bee-hunting  would,  of 
course,  help  us,  but  we  need  spend  no 
time  looking  at  any  really  thrifty  trees. 
Here  is  one  at  last  which  looks  as  if  it 
might  admirably  suit  our  bee  com- 
munity for  housekeeping  purposes. 
Yes,  an  unmistakable  hum  greets  our 
ears,  and  in  the  brightness  of  our  golden 
August  day  a  myriad  of  tiny  wings 
shine  in  the  sunlight.  As  bees  seldom 
choose  a  tree  fit  for  timber,  we  shall 
have  little  difficulty  by  and  by  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  farmer  who  owns  the 


land  for  the  sale  of  his  tree,  for  we  must 
have  it.  The  only  way,  as  a  rule,  to 
secure  the  prize  is  to  cut  down  the  tree. 

Mark  well  the  spot,  but  seal  your 
lips  !  Let  us  take  the  longest  way  home. 
By  no  word,  look  or  sign  must  you  hint 
whether  your  path  to-day  has  been 
north,  south,  east  or  west.  Your  rival 
bee-hunter  may  note  your  direction  as 
you  noted  that  of  the  bees,  try  his  luck, 
trace  the  bees,  find  out  your  secret  for 
himself  and  be  on  the  field  before  you. 

Imagine  now  a  clear  starlight  sum- 
mer evening.  Why  is  our  sport  a  deed 
done  in  darkness  at  the  shadow  of 
night  ?  Our  innocent  victims  believe  in 
improving  each  shining  hour,  especially 
when  golden-rod  nectar  is  in  market. 
To  find  them  at  home  we  must  seek  the 
hours  when  they  are  wrapped  in  unsus- 
pecting slumber,  in  their  woody  hollow. 
A  sudden  cold  snap  will  sometimes 
render  the  bees  sufficiently  inactive  to 
allow  us  to  storm  the  fort  by  day. 

Our  old  open  buggj''  serves  us  once 
more.  This  time  we  take  plenty  of 
veils  and  coverings  for  our  faces  in  case 
of  attempted  defense  by  the  bees,  a 
quantity  of  sulphur,  and  pails  enough  to 
hold  the  honey  we  hope  to  bring  back 
with  us.  We  also  take  a  couple  of  sticks, 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  a  ball  of  cot- 
ton about  as  large  as  a  hen's  ^^%  secured 
firmly  to  one  end  of  each.  These  balls 
are  to  be  saturated  with  melted  brim- 
stone and  afterwards  ignited.  We  must 
take  some  assistants  into  our  confidence, 
for  cutting  down  trees  is  most  emphati- 
cally hard  work. 

"  To  arms  !  the  foe  !  they  come  !  they 
come  ! !  "  There  is  a  hurried  awaken- 
ing in  the  doomed  city  of  the  bees,  a 
general  rubbing  of  antennae  and  prep- 
arations for  angry  expostulation.  Too 
late  !  The  stupefying  sulphur  does  its 
work  and  each  warrior  falls  torpid  and 
helpless  from  the  effect  of  the  over- 
powering fumes.  After  the  tree  is  cut 
down,  one  of  the  cotton  balls  set  on  fire 
will  serve  to  block  the  main  opening 
where  the  bees  enter  the  hollow.  Any 
other  crevices  or  side  doors  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  with  a  few  well-aimed  blows, 
we  may  have  the  tree  cut  open.  If  the 
hive  is  a  good-sized  one,  several  pounds 
of  delicious  wild  honey  will  be  the  re- 
ward of  the  victorious,  besides  the  pleas- 
ure derived  from  a  little  detective  work 
and  a  day's  outing  under  sunny  skies. 
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IN    THE    LAND    OF    THE    BREAD-FRUIT. 


BY    F.    M.    TURNER. 
Fourth  Paper. 


[ANY  of  the  peo- 
ple bear  Bible 
names,  and 
very  often  the 
same  name 
will  be  given 
to  those  of  dif- 
ferent sexes 
— one  girl  in 
Apia  is  known 
by  the  name 
o  f  Ebenezer. 
A  large  pro- 
portion of  the 

MALIETOA,    KING   OF   SAMOA.  people     aTO 

church  members,  and  show  great 
familiarity  with  the  Bible.  The  glib 
manner  in  which  Samoans  run  over 
the  catechism,  and  repeat  chapter  after 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  render  quota- 
tions, is  matter  of  astonishment  to  the 
stranger.  This,  however,  is  nothing  re- 
markable, for  their  education  is  derived 
from  the  one  book.  Reading,  writing, 
spelling  and  grammar  are  all  taught 
from  the  text  of  the  Bible.  Quotations 
are  strong  points  with  these  people,  and 
as  they  have  rather  retentive  memories, 
their  speeches  on  public  occasions  are 
often  interlarded  with  Bible  similes  and 
expressions. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  German 
Consul,  Dr.  Stuebel,  was  leaving  Samoa 
to  fill  an  appointment  in  another  coun- 
try. King  Malietoa,  at  a  farewell  meet- 
ing with  the  Consul,  made  the  follow- 
ing speech  : 

"  Dr.  Stuebel  has  been  among  us  for 
many  years,  and  has  given  much  assist- 
ance to  the  Government.  Dr.  Stuebel 
has  filled  the  office  of  Consul-General 
for  Germany,  and  has  also  given  good 
advice  to  the  Government  here.  He  is 
now  called  away  from  Samoa.  It  is  not 
our  wish  that  he  is  going,  but  the  wish 
of  the  German  Government.  He  is  go- 
ing away  because  his  work  in  Samoa  is 
finished.  Just  as  Jesus  Christ  said  on 
the  cross  *  it  is  finished,'  meaning  that 
his  mission  was  accomplished,  so  Dr. 
Stuebel's  work  in  Samoa  is  completed. 
Wars  and  troubles  are  now  over,  and 
our  people  are  atpeace.  Dr.  Stuebel's 
work  is  done.  We  wish  Dr.  Stuebel  a 
pleasant  journey  and  hope  he  will  retain 


pleasant  recollections  of  Samoa.  If  at 
any  future  time  Dr.  Stuebel  were  again 
to  come  among  us  he  would  be  heartily 
welcomed.  The  thief  on  the  cross 
asked  Christ  to  remember  him  when  he 
came  into  his  kingdom,  and  so  also  we 
ask  Dr.  Stuebel,  when  he  is  in  his  own 
country  again,  to  remember  us." 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  church 
members  file  down  the  street  to  the 
church  dressed  in  their  finest  apparel, 
all  manner  of  costumes  being  visible. 
The  swells  wear  in  addition  to  their 
lava-lava  a  white  shirt,  collarless  and 
flapping  unrestrainedly  in  the  breeze. 
The  women  wear  their  best  Mother 
Hubbard  of  brighest  color,  and  perch 
on  the  top  of  their  heads  hats  of  a  fash- 
ion obsolete  in  Noah's  time.  At  one 
end  of  the  island  I  saw  hats  that  were 
old  familiar  acquaintances  on  my  first 
visit  years  before;  they  had  merely 
moved  up  the  coast. 

The  chimes  of  bells  used  to  call  the 
members  to  service  are  very  unique. 
As  a  substitute  for  bell-metal,  hollow 
logs  are  used.  Each  village  has  a  large 
one  dug  out  of  some  great  tree  with 
natural  partitions  left  in  each  end  to 
form  heads.  The  aperture  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  bell  is  rung  by  striking 
the  edges  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  a 
short,  heavy  club,  producing  a  dull 
booming  sound  that  can  be  heard  a  long 
distance.  This  large  bell  is  sounded 
for  worship  Thursdays,  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days and  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
In  addition  to  the  large  bell,  the  village 
has  several  small  ones  dug  out  of  small 
logs  of  varying  sizes,  prc^ucing  differ- 
ent tones.  These  are  held  in  one  hand 
and  struck  with  a  small  hardwood  stick; 
the  performers  marching  about  the  vil- 
lage and  drumming  a  tune  as  a  call  to 
worship.  Small  children  play  these, 
but  it  requires  a  certain  knack  to  sound 
large  ones.  Churches  are  built  of  coral 
rocks  and  bowlders  laid  in  plaster  made 
of  burnt  coral ;  they  have  low  open  win- 
dows and  doors.  A  good  share  of  the 
congregation  make  their  entrance  and 
exit  through  the  windows.  These  little 
churches  have  sugar-cane  thatched  roofs 
and  are  located,  some  of  them,  on  the 
extreme  points  of  the  beach. 
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Samoan  church  members  are  great 
sticklers  for  observing  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion. With  very  few  exceptions  the 
real  religious  principles  do  not  penetrate 
more  than  skin  deep.  The  moment  the 
service  and  Sunday  is  over  religion  is 
cast  aside  as  they  cast  aside  all  garments, 
except  the  lava-lava, 

Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  prep- 
arations are  made  for  the  morrow. 
Baths  are  taken  for  the  last  time — no 
Sunday  bathing — and  the  young  men 
may  be  seen  sitting  or  crouched  down 
before  the  young  girls  to  have  their 
heads  properly  anointed  and  perfumed 
with  cocoanut  oil  for  the  Sabbath. 
These  heads,  by  the  way,  have  present- 
ed a  very  novel  appearance  all  Satur- 
day, up  to  the  time  of  the  bath,  for  in 
the  early  morning  every  youth  has 
plastered  his  hair  with  coral  lime.  When 
the  lime  dries  the  heads  are  white  as 
snow,  and  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
dusky  bodies.  Combed  up  on  all  sides 
and  in  front,  the  stiff,  limed  hair,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  forms  a  pompadour  of 
imposing  appearance.  Some  ill-natured 
people  have  made  the  remark  that  the 
object  of  plastering  the  hair  with  lime 
was  to  kill  insects.     Perish  the  thought. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  daybreak  peo- 
ple arouse,  and  immediately  there  is 
Scripture  reading,  prayer  and  praise. 
At  six  or  seven  o'clock  there  is  early 
service  at  the  church  ;  then  the  regular 
forenoon  service  at  half-past  ten.  In 
the  afternoon  there  is  service  at  the 
church  at  three  o'clock  ;  the  regular 
evening  service  at  seven,  and  prayers 
on  retiring  for  the  night. 

Mission  colleges  and  schools  are  es- 
tablished at  various  points  in  the  group 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Wesleyans,  and  the  Frenct  Catholics. 
The  Mormons  have  also  obtained  a  foot- 
ing on  the  islands,  but  their  growth  is 
exceedingly  problematical,  for  one  of 
their  rules  prohibits  the  eating  of  pork. 
The  Samoan  will  hesitate  a  long  while 
before  eschewing  pig  meat.  He  prefers 
chewing  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether 
the  native  has  been  made  better  by  the 
presence  and  teachings  of  the  mission- 
aries. With  very  few  exceptions  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  civilization  and 
education  forced  upon  them  had  result- 
ed only  in  making  them  hypocrites. 
Education  has  paved  the  way  for  them 
to    become   greater    rogues.     All    the 


vices,  and  very  few  of  the  virtues  of  the 
white  race  cling  to  them. 

In  conversation  at  different  times,  mis- 
sionaries have  sorrowfully  acknowl- 
edged the  slow  progress  for  the  better 
in  the  morals  of  tne  people.  At  a  little 
village  on  the  east  coast  of  Upolu,  at 
one  time,  seven  girls  and  five  young 
men  were  admitted  to  the  church.  In- 
side of  one  year — and  in  the  case  of  the 
greater  portion  of  them,  inside  of  six 
months — they  were  put  out  of  the  church 
for  fornication  and  adultery.  Even  the 
teachers  and  preachers  prove  no  excep- 
tion. One  gentleman  admitted  regret- 
fully that  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ence among  the  people  it  seemed  to  be 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  not  a 
woman,  married  or  single,  church  mem- 
ber or  not,  who  remams  faithful  and 
virtuous. 

The  Catholics  have  the  finest  church 
buildings  ;  their  new  cathedral  in  Apia 
being  really  a  remarkable  structure, 
erected  by  the  efforts  of  a  savage  people 
with  crudest  implements  and  materials. 
No  other  society  has  been  able  to  cajole 
or  force  from  these  people  such  work  as 
was  performed  on  this  building.  Even 
Mataafa,  the  king — a  devout  Catholic — 
was  not  too  great  to  carry  large  bowlders 
on  his  shoulders  from  the  lx)ats  to  the 
rising  walls — ^an  example  to  the  indolent. 
Not  only  was  labor  contributed,  but 
money  found  its  way  into  the  church 
coffers  from  the  scanty  means  of  a  race 
improvident  of  the  morrow.  At  one  of 
the  church  fairs,  given  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  complete  the  struct- 
ure, beer  sold  at  a  dollar  per  bottle.  A 
young  half-caste  who  had  expended  his 
earnings,  approached  the  reverend  father 
and  asked  : 

"Father  D.,  I  have  bought  many 
articles  and  spent  part  of  my  money; 
tell  me,  will  my  soul  be  saved  thereby  ? " 

"  My  son,  we  will  talk  of  that  some 
other  day." 

A  half-caste  priest,  who  lives  with 
half  a  dozen  wives  and  always  look- 
ing after  more,  was  asked :  "  Will  you 
guarantee  that  my  soul  will  be  saved  ? " 

"  But,  my  son,  you  have  not  purchased 
anything  this  evening." 

"  Yes,  I  have  bought  all  this  (show- 
ing goods  amounting  to  twenty-four 
dollars  in  value).  That  money  was  all 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  your  church,  now 
can't  you  guarantee  that  my  soul  will 
be  saved  ? " 
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"  Well,  Carlie,  I  cannot  do  that,  for  my 
own  is  not  yet  saved." 

In  the  colleges  the  youn^  men  are 
taught  reading  and  writing  m  Samoan, 
and  arithmetic,  history  and  geography. 
These  pupils  after  a  time  are  sent  out 
to  various  localities  to  teach  in  the  na- 
tive villages.  The  greater  number  are 
preachers,  and  combine  Gospel  doctrines 
with  school  teachings.  Here  it  is  that 
the  students  are  grounded  in  Scripture 
lore. 

These  native  teachers  and  preachers 
are  sent  out  to  live  in  certain  villages. 
Each  village  erects  a  house  for  its  teacher 
to  live  in,  and  he  becomes  theprot6g6  of 
the  principal  chief.  A  piece  of  land  is 
set  aside  for  his  use,  and  he  can  culti- 
vate it  in  any  manner  to  suit  himself. 
From  it  comes  a  great  part  of  his  sus- 
tenance. His  life  has  no  features  that 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest,  except  on 
a  Sunday.  His  salary  is  paid  in  fine 
mats,  siapOy  money  and  other  articles. 
In  amount  it  varies  from  twenty  to  two 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  popularity  of  the  man 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  village.  Some 
years  they  fare  better  than  others.  One 
year  the  receipts  may  swell  to  the  top 
figure ;  the  next  year  they  may  fall  to 
the  minimum.  If  the  preacher  receives 
fifty  dollars  on  an  average  for  the  year's 
work  he  is  content. 

Each  summer  a  general  meeting  is 
held  in  the  principal  village  of  each 
district.  This  meeting  is  called  **The 
May,"  on  account  of  the  month  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  held,  though  it  may  be 
held  in  July,  Au^st  or  September.  At 
this  time  the  white  missionaries  make  a 
round  of  the  villages  in  their  districts, 
and  the  natives  make  money  contribu- 
tions to  the  mission,  to  help  sustain  the 
college  and  missionaries.  At  the  same 
time  examinations  are  made  of  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils  of  the  village 
schools  in  the  different  branches  of 
their  education.  These  examinations 
are  held  in  the  native  churches.  Thither 
repair  all  the  children,  large  and  small 
on  a  given  day,  and  there,  also,  congre- 
gate the  adults  of  both  sexes  to  witness 
the  exercises.  The  children  are  all 
decked  out  in  their  choicest  finery  and 
brightest  smiles  ;  some  of  the  spectators 
are  "clothed — presumably  —  in  their 
right  minds,"  but  not  much  else  to 
speak  of. 

All  seat  themselves  on  the  mats  cov- 


ering the  floor,  and  the  exercises  are 
opened  by  prayer  and  praises,  inter- 
mingled with  addresses  by  various  na- 
tive ministers  who  accompany  the  white 
missionary. 

After  a  half  hour  devoted  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  programme,  the  collection 
plates  are  placed  on  a  table  facing  the 
audience  and  the  yearly  contributions  to 
the  missionary  fund  invited.  One  after 
another  the  assembly  rise  from  their 
seats  on  the  floor,  stalk  forward  in  the 
most  conscious  manner,  and  deposit 
their  money  in  the  plate.  One  man  may 
have  a  dollar  to  put  in  the  plate.  Will 
he  drop  it  in  quietly,  without  display, 
at  one  time  ?  Not  so.  He  has  changed 
a  dollar  piece  into  four  quarters  before 
coming  to  church.  In  the  most  ostenta- 
tious manner  he  advances  to  the  plates 
and  rings  down  one  of  the  quarters,  re- 
tires a  few  steps,  seems  wrapt  in  thought, 
suddenly  brightens  up  as  though  re- 
membering some  forgotten  object, 
plucks  at  his  money  sack,  abstracts 
another  coin,  and,  marching  up  again, 
planks  down  another  quarter.  As  he 
walks  back  to  his  seat  he  swells  with 
conscious  pride.  Arrived  at  his  seat  he 
remains  only  a  moment ;  he  has  yet  two 
more  quarters  to  give.  Another  trip 
down  the  crowded  aisle,  another  re- 
sounding jangle  of  coin  on  the  crockery, 
another  return  to  his  seat  through  the 
admiring  crowd.  This  is  repeated  a 
number  of  times  until  all  the  money  is 
g"one.  Sometimes  a  man  will  contribute 
six  or  seven  dollars  in  this  way.  Every 
time  he  comes  forward  and  drops  the 
money  into  the  plate  there  is  a  chorus  of 
thanks  from  the  ministers  and  college 
students  accompanying  the  missionar}% 
and  exclamations  of  encouragement  to 
the  balance  of  the  congregation  to  do 
likewise.  Women  and  children  deposit 
their  mite  in  the  plate,  some  in  a  very 
bashful,  timid  manner,  others  in  the 
most  brazen  style. 

After  all  the  contributions  are  thrown 
into  the  plates  the  amount  is  counted 
and  announced  amid  murmurs  of  ap- 
proval or  regret  as  the  case  may  war- 
rant. Last  year's  report  of  contributions 
by  villages  and  individuals  is  read  and 
invidious  comparison  made.  Each  vil- 
lage is  anxious  to  shine  as  being  the 
most  generous  in  its  conduct  toward  its 
minister. 

Then  follows  the  school  examination 
in  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arith- 
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metic,  and  also,  but  not  least,  the  siva — 
song  dance.  The  different  classes  are 
grouped  about  the  floor,  the  bright  star 
in  each  class  attracting  much  attention 
and  comment  from  admiring  friends. 
Small  children,  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
are  often  in  the  same  class  with  those  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  often  read  and 
spell  down  the  latter,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  lookers  on.  Page 
after  page  of  the  Bible  is  read,  and 
words  spelled  from  it.  The  last  one  re- 
maining standing  receives  an  ovation. 
Some  wear  their  honors  simply  and 
modestly,  others  are  so  conscious  of 
their  smartness  as  to  be  quite  overpow- 
ered by  it. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  at  Satapua- 
lo,  we  were  much  edified  by  the  flash 
manners  of  the  Tamatai  (Great  Lady) 
of  the  village.  She  was  probably  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  and  the  airiness 
and  affectation  of  her  manner  was  such 
as  to  convulse  those  of  us  who  watched 
her  motions.  The  society  belle  of  civil- 
ized countries  would  have  been  green 
with  envy.    Where,  I  wonder,  did  she 


catch  the  idea  of  coming  in  late,  when 
the  ceremonies  were  nearly  half  through, 
and  sitting  down  with  a  crash  of  her 
siapo  cloth  lavalava  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  church?  And 
then  the  coquetting  with  the  fan,  and 
the  languishing  of  the  eyes,  and  uptilt- 
ing  of  the  head  and  chin,  and  the  plum- 
ing and  arranging  of  draperies,  and  the 
affected  unconsciousness  of  all  her  sur- 
roundings—  whence  came  it  all?  To 
the  manner  bom,  perhaps,  she  evidently 
must  have  thought  that  time  and  tide 
must  wait  on  her,  though  not  for  man. 
For,  while  members  of  the  village  had, 
several  hours  before  our  departure, 
brought  parting  presents,  my  lady  only 
condescended  to  come  down  to  the  boat 
with  her  present,  after  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  then,  with  the  most  im- 
pressive manner,  while  we  were  being 
carried  out  on  the  tide,  commanded  a 
small  urchin  to  run  back  for  several 
articles,  a  mile  away.  A  safe  proposition, 
and  a  generosity  at  which  we  all  smiled, 
well  knowing,  on  both  sides,  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  proposal. 


A  HARVEST   f ©N^ 


EHIND  the  scythes  a  trodden  path, 

Bind,  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Wide  and  wider  grows  the  swath. 
Either  side  the  bright  com  heaves 
Billows  of  gold  ! 


Trees  a  glory  of  bronze  and  red, 
Bind^  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Misty  sunshine  overhead. 
Thro'  the  chequer  of  thinning  leaves 
The  air  is  cold. 


Apple-globes,  crimson  and  white, 

Bind,  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Winnowed  grain,  sunnily  bright, 

(Glittering  gold  that  want  relieves  !) 
The  wide  bins  hold. 


Fill  the  flagon  up  to  the  brim, 

Bind,  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Until  the  foam  runs  over  the  rim. 

(It  mellowed  long  where  the  spider  weaves 
In  dusk  and  mold  ; 


Breath  of  the  coming  frost  is  there. 

Bind,  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Vines  that  cling  to  the  house  grow  bare, 

Swallows  leave  their  nests  in  the  eaves 
Empty  and  old. 


Fill,  and  drink  the  cider  clear, 

Bind,  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Bid  farewell  to  the  passing  year, 
Close  the  book  with  blotted  leaves  . 
Their  tale  is  told. 

Neith  Boyce. 
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•  OUTING  will  in  this  department  re- 
cord all  important  events  within  the 
domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly  amateur  sport.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  *'  The  Editor,^* 


Letters  and    inquiries  from    anonytnous  correspondtnta 
do  not  receive  attention. 

The  OUTING  Company^  Limited,  does  not  hold  itself  ro- 
sponsible  for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted,  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  which  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


VOLUME    XXIV. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  Outing  to  its  high  standard. 
Outing  has  gathered  a  staff  of  Uie  very  best 
writers  on  sport  and  travel.  Its  artists,  too»  are 
trained  for  the  special  field,  tinder  the  euidance 
of  that  matchless  sporting  writer,  Ed.  W.  San- 
dys,  and  his  editorial  confreres,  so  that  the  il- 
lustrations possess  not  only  the  attractiveness 
of  the  picturesque,  but  what  is  far  more  difficult 
to  achieve,  entire  fidelity  to  the  thousand  tech- 
nical details  of  sport  which  are  known  only  to 
the  artist  who  is  also  a  thorough  sportsman. 
The  illustrations  of  Outing  do  not  offend  by,  a 
disregard  for  those  technicalities  and  details 
that  make  the  value  of  a  pictorial  souvenir  of 
forest  and  field,  stream  ana  sea. 

We  are  mindful,  however,  that  there  is  need 
of  improvement  both  in  matter  and  illustration. 
Attention  is  called  to  what  has  been  achieved 
oiUy  as  an  earnest  of  improvements  to  come. 

We  point  with  special  pride  to  the  Outing 
Records,  Mr.  John  Corbin,  an  old  contributor, 
is  now  in  charge,  and  has  succeeded  in  giving 
the  Records  a  value  such  as  they  never  pos- 
sessed before.  As  a  running  commentary  and 
history  of  pastimes,  we  believe  they  are  not  to 
be  excelled,  and  the  work  of  improvement  and 
enlargement  has  only  beg^n. 

It  IS  needless  to  urge  the  old  sportsman  to 
collect  this  library  of  sport  upon  nis  shelves, 
but  the  suggestion  may  be  of  advantage  to  the 
younger  generation  in  order  that  they  may 
possess  in  a  complete  set  of  Outing  a  library 
which  has  already  become  extremely  valuable, 
and  which  will  continue  to  increase  in  value. 

J.    H.    WORMAN, 

Edit  or 'in-  Chief, 

LENZ. 

The  present  number  of  Outing  follows  Lenz 
through  the  dangerous  interior  of  China  from 
Tanyang  to  Tongdien.  In  reality  he  is  on  his 
way  across  Persia  via  Teheran  and,  except  for 
unforeseen  adventures  or  accidents,  will  arrive 
in  Constantinople  during  the  present  month. 

MR.  PAINE*S   article  ON   ROWING. 

The  article  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  on 
**  Six  Months  with  a  University  Crew "  de- 
serves attention  everywhere,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  man  who  has  for  three  years  past  been 
a  member  of  the  Yale  crew.  Mr.  Paine's  de- 
scription of  the  training  at  New  Haven  admir- 
ably substantiates  many  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced last  month  in  Mr.  Finlay^  article  on 
••  Rowing  at  Harvard  and  Yale."  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  of  espionage  carried  on  by 
the  substitutes,  moreover,  has  more  than  a  hu- 
morous suggestion.  Taken  seriously  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  fundamental  weakness  of  Amer- 
can  sports,  often  alluded  to  in  these  columns, 
namely,  the  pursuit  of  a  sport  not  for  pleasure, 
together  witn  the  desire  for  manly  and  self- 
respecting  victory,  but  rather  with  that  childish 


craving  for  victory  which  *'has  perverted  the 
judgment  of  the  players  and  the  college  public 
concerning  the  propriety  of  tricks."  In  Eng- 
land the  practice  ot  the  crews  on  the  Thames 
is  open  to  the  world,  and  any  one  who  so  de- 
sires is  at  liberty  to  time  a  trial.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Paine's  account  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  espionage  amuses  us  is  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  sportsmanship  of  American 
colleges  still  needs  to  be  purifiea  and  elevated. 

MR.  WATTS*S  article  ON   ASSOCIATION   FOOTBALL. 

In  the  body  of  Outing  for  May  we  shall  print 
"  A  Plea  for  Association  Football,"  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Watts,  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion Football  Club  of  Windsor,  Ontario.  The 
article  points  out  clearly  the  many  particulars 
in  which  the  Association  game  is  superior  to 
American  Rugby,  and  makes  an  excellent  plea 
for  its  extension,  not  only  in  the  field  it  already 
occupies,  but  in  the  schools  and  colleges  where 
American  Rugby  is  now  exclusively  played.  It 
also  contains  an  account  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  where  the 
game  is  played,  enumerating  the  clubs  and 
elevens.  The  article  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  lover  of  football.  It  is 
especially  si^ificant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Association  game  presents  precisely  the 
kind  of  contest  the  advocates  of  reform  in 
American  Rugby  most  desire  to  establish  on  the 
college  field— quick,  open  and  not  injurious  to 
the  player.  Association  and  Rugby  have  for  a 
(quarter  of  a  century  and  more  existed  side  by 
side  in  the  English  universities,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  American  college  could 
-  adopt  the  Association  game  without  detriment 
to  tte  existing  form  of  the  sport. 

the  **  NATION  "  AND  **  POST  "  FOOTBALL  CRUSADE. 

The  scholarly  crusaders  against  football,  the 
Nation  and  the  Post,  have,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  for  once  forgotten 
themselves  completely  with  regard  to  facts  and 
authorities.  Having  pursued  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  Tribune  for  years  on  the  score  of 
accuracy,  and  repeatedly  brought  them  to  bay 
before  the  deaoly  double  column,  they  sud- 
denly fell  so  low  as  to  "cite  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Tribune's  football  reporter  with  all  the  defer- 
ence due  an  undisputed  authority.  The  chief 
virtue  of  such  a  method  of  argument  is  that  it 
enables  one  to  preserve  the  show  of  correct  de- 
ductions ;  but  of  late  the  Nation  has  come  out 
from  its  safe  intrenchment  of  fable  and  resorted 
to  the  perilous  methods  of  illogic.  In  its  issue 
of  Washington's  Birthday  it  says,  regardless  of 
hatchets:  *•  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  [of  Prince- 
ton] made  the  familiar  plea  that  the  fi^ame  de- 
velops moral  qualities,  but  Prof.  Wilder  [of 
Cornell]  met  this  veiy  neatly  when  he  asked  : 
- '  If  football  be  so  noble  a  |^ame — if  it  be  a  game 
which  has  such  possibilities  for  the  training  off 
youth— why  then  does  an  ex-football  captaiJlC 
under  his  own  name,  state  that  an  umpire  m 
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the  shape  of  a  perfect  sport  should  be  employed 
to  keep  the  young  men  in  order  ?  *  We  think 
the  defenders  of  the  game  as  now  played  wotdd 
do  well  to  omit  the  *  moral  qualities  *  argument." 
The  Nation  might  iust  as  well  have  argued 
that  if  Sunday-schools  have  any  value  in  train- 
ing the  moral  qualities  of  youth,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  send  superintendents  to  Sing 
Sing,  but  it  has  as  yet  failed  to  make  this  de- 
duction from  the  McKane  trial.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  all  good  institutions,  such  as  foot- 
ball and  Sunday-schools,  are  lamentably  hable 
to  abuse,  and  that  until  the  Creator  adopts 
human  standards  in  perfecting  his  work  the 
wolf  will  still  be  able  to  mask  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  Nation  committed  a  similar  breach  of 
logic  when  it  asserted  that  the  chlorine  gas  es- 
capade at  Cornell  was  a  result  of  the  overde- 
velopment of  athletics.  If  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  the  two  phenomena  it  is  the 
exact  contrary.  In  the  colleges  where  athletics 
have  been  most  thoroughly  developed,  Yale 
and  Harvard,  hazing,  once  prevalent,  has  be- 
come obsolete.  Moreover,  in  the  newer  colleges, 
where  athletics  are  imperfectly  or  only  par- 
tially cultivated,  such  as  Cornell  and  Michigan, 
the  conditions  are  precisely  what  they  were  at 
Yale  and  Harvard  before  the  development  of 
the  great  sports.  Accordingly  in  proportion  as 
the  excesses  at  Springfield  ana  Manhattan 
Field  are  less  obnoxious  than  the  annual  sopho- 
more hazings  at  Cornell,  the  new  era  of  excess 
in  training  for  sports  is  preferable  to  the  old 
era  of  privateer  brutality. 

In  only  one  of  the  many  ideas  advanced  by 
the  Nation  is  its  justly  celebrated  sas^ty  ap- 
parent. It  quotes  tne  passage  in  President 
Kliot's  report  on  Harvard  athletics:  Football 
^ames  **  induce  in  masses  of  spectators  hyster- 
ical excitement  which  too  many  Americans  en- 
joy, but  which  is  evidence,  not  of  physical 
strength  and  depth  of  passion,  but  of  feebleness 
and  shallowness;*'  and  comments:  •*This 
is  lamentably  true.  The  typical  *  good  Ameri- 
can '  of  the  newspapers  and  public  dinners  is 
nearly  always  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy 
about  everything  which  interests  him,  and  he 
cultivates  this  tendency  as  a  sign  of  something 
new  and  great  in  the  moral  and  intellectum 
world  ;  Uie  fact  being,  as  President  Eliot  points 
out,  that  it  is  a  si^  of  weakness."  Tnis  re- 
mark is  the  Nation's  only  relapse  from  its 
*•  good  American  "  newspaper  frenzy  against 
football. 

PRESIDENT   ELIOT's   REPORT  ON   ATHLETICS. 

Nothing  more  admirable  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  way  of  an  exposition  of  the  status  of 
athletics  in  the  colleges  than  President  Eliot's 
report  on  athletics  at  Harvard.  This  report  is 
not,  however,  precisely  what  it  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  sensational  press.  The  learned 
football  crusaders  say  editorially :  *'  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  reader  of  his  observations  on  col- 
lege football  that  he  fully  sustains  all  the  posi- 
tions on  that  subject  taken  heretofore  by  the 
Evening  Post,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  and  results,  to  which,  of 
course,  we  could  make  no  claim."  Confession 
is  good  for  the  soul ;  but  though  an  editor  may 
possibly  be  pardoned  for  entering  a  crusade 
against  an  institution  "  the  circumstances  and 
results  "  of  which  are  unknown  to  him,  there  is 
no  conceivable  excuse  for  blinking  facts  which 


are  presented  to  his  eyes  in  cold  print  and  to 
which  he  refers  the  reader.  The  following 
paragraph  in  President  Eliot's  report  is  signifi- 
cant with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  **  moral 
qualities"  argument :** Athletic  sports  .  .  . 
have  supplied  a  new  and  effective  motive  for 
resisting  all  sins  which  weaken  or  corrupt  the 
body;  they  have  quickened  admiration  for  such 
manly  qualities  as  courage,  fortitude  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  emergencies  and  under  difficul- 
ties ;  they  have  cultivated  in  a  few  the  habit 
of  command,  and  in  many  the  habit  of  quidc 
obedience  and  intelligent  subordination ;  and 
finally  they  have  set  before  young  men  prizes 
and  distinctions  which  are  uncontaminated  by 
any  commercial  value,  and  which  no  one  can 
win  who  does  not  possess  much  patience, 
perseverance  and  self-control."  This  scarcely 
**  sustains  the  positions  taken  by  the  Evening 
Post "  that  *•  the  defenders  of  football  would  & 
well  to  omit  the  *  moral  qualities  *  argument." 

The  burden  of  President  Eliot's  report  is  that 
"  the  evils  of  athletic  sports  are  mainly  those 
of  exaggeration  and  excess."  This  is  a  fact 
often  commented  on  in  the  leading  sporting 
periodicals  of  the  country,  and  no  one  could  be 
more  desirous  than  writers  on  athletic  subjects 
that  our  sports  be  relieved  of  all  undue  em- 
phasis and  unnecessary  danger.  The  file  of  any 
reputable  sporting  paper  will  bear  witness  to 
this.  The  only  question  still  alive  is  that  of  the 
method  of  retrenchment.  President  Eliot  urges : 
••  (i)  There  should  be  no  freshman  intercollegiate 
matches  or  races ;  (2)  no  games,  intercollegiate 
or  other,  should  be  played  on  any  but  coUege 
fields,  belonging  to  one  of  the  competitors,  in 
college  towns;  (3)  no  professional  student 
should  take  part  in  any  intercollegiate  con- 
tests ;  (4)  no  student  should  be  a  member  of  a 
university  team  or  crew  in  more  than  one  sport 
within  the  same  year  ;  (5)  no  football  should  be 
played  until  the  rules  are  so  amended  as  to  di- 
minish the  number  and  the  violence  of  the  col- 
lisions between  the  players,  and  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules ;  (6)  intercollegi- 
ate contests  in  any  one  sport  should  not  tai^e 
place  oftener  than  every  other  year.  Finally, 
if  trial  shall  prove  the  insufficiency  of  all  these 
limitations,  intercollegiate  contests  ought  to  be 
abohshed  altogether.    .    .    ." 

These  changes.  President  Eliot  remarks 
somewhat  dryly,  "would  certainly  diminish 
the  existing  evils."  He  adds:  **  All  these 
suggestions,  or  any  of  them,  could  be  put  into 
force  by  a  single  college  without  dimmishing 
that  college's  chances  of  success  in  such  inter- 
collegiate contests  as  it  tmdertook."  The  pros 
and  cons  on  these  topics  are  so  numerous  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  treat  them  ex- 
haustively until  there  is  some  likelihood  that 
they  will  be  definitely  considered  by  the  uni- 
versities. In  brief,  it  may  be  said  (i)  that  fresh- 
man intercollegiate  contests  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished because  of  the  newness  and  especial 
severity  of  the  first  year's  college  studies.  It 
may  well  be  doubted,  moreover,  if  the  excite- 
ment and  physical  strain  are  wholly  desirable 
for  young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Fresh- 
man intercoUeg^te  contests  also  mar  the  social 
life  of  a  college  by  prematurely  establishing 
cliques  and  other  distinctions  wnich  should  be 
the  result  only  of  thorough  social  intercourse. 
(2)  That  contests  should  take  place  on  college 
groimds  is  certainly  desirable.     The  three  fol- 
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lowing  suggestions  are  debatable,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  general  reaction 
against  the  past  period  of  excess  will  render 
them  unnecessary. 

The  statement  that  ••  all  or  any  of  these  sev- 
en suggestions  could  be  put  into  force  by  a 
single  college  without  diminishing  that  col- 
lege's chances  of  success  in  such  intercollegi- 
ate contests  as  it  undertook  "  is,  on  the  whole, 
so  wide  of  the  mark  that  one  is  inclined  to 
suspect  a  clerical  error.  The  third  and  fourth 
suggestions,  for  instance,  would  have  deprived 
the  Harvard  eleven  of  Hallowell  and  Newell, 
who  have  never  been  excelled  in  their  posi- 
tions—provided Hallowell  did  not  give  up  the 
nine  and  Newell  the  crew,  where  they  were 
almost  equally  brilliant.  And  many  a  stu- 
dent in  the  law  school  or  the  graduate 
sdiool  has  not  only  strengthened  a  Harvard 
team,  but  has  been  glad  of  the  chance  to 
strengthen  his  own  character  by  participation 
in  athletic  contests. 

The  idea  of  biennial  intercollegiate  contests 
is  almost  equally  wide  of  the  mark.    At  that 


unhappy  period  when  football  was  interdicted 
at  Harvard  it  was  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  imminence  of  a  game  against  Yale  was 
necessary  to  keep  even  the  men  who  could  never 
make  the  team  in  training.  And,  moreover, 
that  very  moral  discipline  which  President  Eliot 
so  highly  appreciates  is  to  be  learned  chiefly  in 
those  contests  where  victory  or  defeat  means 
most  to  an  athlete.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  President  Eliot  does  not  consider  such 
moral  training  the  province  of  a  university.  The 
premises  upon  which  his  report  is  based  read : 
•*  From  the  college  or  university  point  of  view 
athletic  sports  are  to  be  promoted  either  as 
wholesome  pleasures  whicn  do  not  interfere 
with  work  or  as  means  of  maintaining  healthy 
and  vigorous  bodies  in  serviceable  condition 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  life."  This,  of 
course,  excludes  the  moral  benefits  of  training 
from  consideration.  The  reason  for  this  anom- 
aly is  not  apparent,  but  the  past  accounts 
for  President  Eliot's  desire  to  reduce  intercol- 
legiate contests  by  half,  or  even  abolish  them 
altogether.  John  Corbin. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  RACE  OF   1 895. 

Lord  Dunraven  is  a  sportsman  to  whom  the 
word  defeat  has  no  significance.  So  far  as  am- 
bition and  courage  go  he  deserved  better  fort- 
une in  his  endeavor  to  wrest  from  us  the  em- 
blem of  our  sovereignty  in  yacht  racing.  Yet 
his  failure  seems  only  to  have  stimulated  him, 
and  next  year  we  vadiy  hope  to  see  his  racing- 
flag  aeain  fluttering  in  an  American  breeze. 
Lord  Wolverton,  another  devout  worshiper  at 
the  altar  of  Sport,  has  entered  into  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  with  him,  and  to- 
gether they  will  invade  our  country  and  chal- 
lenge us  to  combat. 

It  is  highly  gratifjring  to  yachtsmen  that 
Great  Britain  and  America  have  always  had 
men  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  sincere  love  of  the 
sport  who  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  inter- 
national contests  for  the  honor  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  result  has  been  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  racing  yacht  and  the  vast  expan- 
sion of  a  noble  pastime.  A  challenger  for  the 
America's  Cup  must  be  plentifully  endowed 
with  riches.  He  should  also  be  possessed  of 
a  temperament  both  sanguine  and  philosophic  ; 
and  such  a  combination  of  mental  qualities  is 
rare  indeed.  The  high  first  cost  of  a  racer  like 
Valkyrie^  and  the  enormous  expense  of  her 
equipment  and  keep  while  in  commission,  must 
necessarily  deter  any  but  those  of  princely  fort- 
tme  from  engaging  in  the  enterpnse.  For  the 
first  titne  in  the  history  of  the  America's  Cup 
a  defeated  challenger  has  decided  to  make  a 
second  attempt,  but  it  is  significant  that  Lord 
Dunraven,  when  next  he  throws  down  the 
gage  of  defiance,  will  do  so  in  behalf  of  a 
smaller  vessel  and  with  a  partner  to  share 
victory  or  defeat. 

The  fact  that  we  shall  next  year  be  called 
upon  to  meet  a  British  crack  about  70  feet 
on  the  water-line  will  render  the  contest  all 
the  more  interesting,  as  well  as  less  expensive, 
to  all  concerned.  The  four  British  cutters. 
Genesta^  Galatea^  Thistle  Sin^  Valkyrie ^vnih 
which  our  cousins  from  across  ^e  sea  have 


essayed  so  valiantly  to  defeat  us,  were  all  of 
the  larger  type.  Fresh  enthusiasm  will  be 
kindled  over  the  advent  of  a  foreign  cutter 
only  five  feet  longer  than  the  minimum  called 
for  by  the  Deed  of  Trust,  and  our  skilled  naval 
architects  will  once  more  be  invited  to  measure 
their  strength  against  Mr.  George  L.  Watson, 
Great  Britain's  most  successful  yacht  designer. 

Mr.  Watson's  disappointment  at  his  defeat 
last  year  was  intense.  It  has  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  life  to  create  a  craft  swift  enough  to 
humble  our  Yankee  pride.  There  ns  no  doubt 
that  he  is  a  progressive  man  that  keeps  abreast 
of  the  times.  Valkyrie  is  certainly  an  im- 
proved Thistle,  and  the  new  70-footer  still  in 
embryo  should  certainly,  so  far  as  model  is  con- 
cerned, be  superior  to  Valkyrie, 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  with  yachts- 
men and  the  skippers  and  crews  of  radnc^ 
yachts,  but  I  never  saw  so  enthusiastic  and 
confident  a  lot  of  sailors  as  those  that  came 
across  the  ocean  in  the  Valkyrie.  They  had 
faith  in  their  boat,  confidence  in  the  luck  and 
pluck  of  her  noble  owner,  and  looked  upon  vic- 
tory as  assured.  There  is  not  one  of  them, 
from  bold  Captain  Crandall  down  to  the  cabin 
boy,  who  could  be  made  to  admit  to-day  that 
the  Vigilant  is  a  better  vessel  than  the  Val- 
kyrie, This  belief  is  general  in  British  yacht- 
ing circles  also,  and  there  is  no  journal  in 
England  with  any  pretensions  as  a  yachting 
aumority  that  does  not  preach  the  same  doc- 
trine To  us  who  are  convinced  of  the  contrary 
the  attitude  of  the  British  press  and  public  is 
rather  amusing,  although  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  refrain  from  admiring  the  courage 
of  a  foe  that  will  not  acknowledge  defeat. 

Lord  Dunraven's  intention  was  to  race  the 
Valkyrie  in  the  early  regattas  this  year  before 
sending  his  yacht  home.  MVith  this  end  in  view 
he  commissioned  Mr.  Watson  to  design  a  con- 
siderably  larger  sail  plan  for  the  boat,  and  to 
make  such  changes  in  her  ballast  as  he  might 
think  necessary  to  improve  her  speed.  Mr. 
Beavor  Webb  was  asked  to  superintend  the 
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work  as  planned  by  Mr.  Watson,  and  this  he 
kindly  consented  to  do.  There  was  a  rumor  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  clubs  that  Lord  Dunraven 
h^  called  on  Mf .  Webb  to  make  the  altera- 
tions in  the  yacht's  sails  and  ballast,  but  of 
course  there  is  no  foundation  for  this.  The  re- 
lations between  the  Earl  and  Mr.  Watson  are 
still  cordial,  in  spite  of  the  idle  gossip  to  the 
contrary,  and  no  better  evidence  t)f  this  can  be 
adduced  than  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Wat- 
son wiH  design  the  new  70-footer. 

SHOULD  VIGILANT  RACE  AGAIN? 

I  scarcelv  think  that  any  fair-minded  man 
can  blame  Mr.  Iselin  or  the  gentlemen  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  ownership  of  the  Vigi- 
lant for  not  fitting  out  their  vessel  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  sailing  against  the  Valkyrie 
m  her  altered  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
mission  of  the  Vigilant  has  been  fulfilled. 
She  was  built  for  a  specific  purpose.  She 
achieved  this,  and  the  Cup  she  undertook  to 
defend  is  still  ours.  Her  owners  have  dis- 
bursed an  immense  sum.  She  was  the  most 
expensive  racing  yacht  of  her  length  ever  built, 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  Mr.  Iselin  to  fit 
her  out  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Watson  have  been  equal  to 
his  expectations.  Perhaps  if  Lord  Dunraven 
had  offered  to  sail  against  the  Vigilant  for  a 
prize  sufficiently  valuable  to  recompense  her 
owners  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  placing 
her  in  commission  the  result  might  have  been 
different.  The  strictures  of  some  foreign  pa- 
pers in  this  regard  call  for  no  reply.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Vigilant^ 
whether  she  retains  her  present  rig  as  a  cutter, 
or  blossoms  out  in  all  the  bravery  and  finery  of 
a  schooner  like  Mayfiower  and  Volunteer — 
she  will  always  retain  a  warm  place  in  the 
American  h^art  for  the  sake  of  tne  great  vic- 
tory she  won. 

70-FOOTKRS  OF  THE  PAST. 

The  mere  mention  of  a  70-footer  recalls 
reminiscences  of  glorious  sport  when  those 
three  smart  clippers,  Titania^  Katrina  and 
Shamrock  battled  so  earnestly  for  the  palm. 
The  contests  were  frequently  dose,  but  Mr. 
Iselin's  Titania,  under  the  skillful  handling  of 
Captain  Haff ,  came  out  the  best.  The  rivalry 
that  existed  among  their  owners  was  intense, 
and  it  served  to  orighten  up  a  season  that 
otherwise  had  little  to  make  it  memorable. 
Lord  Dunraven 's  first  Valkyrie  was  a  70- 
footer,  and  with  her  he  enjoyed  most  excellent 
sport.  The  size  is  quite  large  enough  for  both 
racing  and  cruising,  and  should  tne  coming 
challenge  of  Lord  Dunraven  arouse  sufficient 
interest  to  cause  the  building  of  four  or  five 
prospective  Cup  defenders  the  season  of  1895 
should  prove  exceptionally  brilliant.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  as  in  the  past,  Boston,  with  her 
wealth  and  her  love  of  yacht  racing,  will  have 
one  or  more  representative  yachts  built  with  an 
eye  toward  the  guarding  of  the  Cup. 

THE  PROBABLE  TYPE  OF  THE  CUP  CHALLENGER. 

It  is  too  early  to  indjilge  in  any  idle  specula- 
tions as  to  the  type  of  the  next  Cup  challenger. 
Mr.  Watson  improved  his  time  while  here  by  a 
close  study  of  our  representative  racing  yachts. 
Experience  has  taugnt  him  that  our  naval  ar- 
chitects have  evolved  a  craft  exactly  suited  for 


racing  in  these  waters.  The  Vigilant  may  be 
said  to  be  the  crowning  achievement,  of  Ameri- 
can genius  in  this  direction.  If  Mr.  Watson 
can  improve  upon  the  model  of  the  Vigilant  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  wiu  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  quest,  for  it  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  our  naval  architects  will  rest  on  their 
laurels.  Competition  is  too  keen  ;  and  as  a  70- 
footer  does  not  call  for  the  purse  of  a  Fortu- 
natus  as  does  a  90-footer,  we  may  again  witness 
most  instructive  contests  of  the  keel,  center- 
board  and  ballast  fin  types.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  Mr.  Watson,  after  his  two  failures 
with  keel  craft,  may  fall  back  upon  a  ballast 
fin  or  mayhap  a  centerboard. 

The  possibilities  of  the  ballast  fin  for  racing 
purposes  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  In  fact, 
many  excellent  judges  believe  that  it  has  a 
great  future.  At  the  exhibition  of  nautical 
curiosities,  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year  in  London,  several  models  were  shown 
exhibiting  the  fin  in  a  variety  of  phases.  I 
have  already  had  the  honor  of  pointmg  out  in 
these  pages  that  the  fin  is  an  ola  invention.  It 
is  now  emerging  from  a  long  period  of  obscure 
repose,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilled  scientific 
men  it  may  become  a  potent  factor  for  increas- 
ing a  vessel's  lateral  resistance  and  thus  de- 
creasing her  leeway.  It  has  been  applied  to 
vessels  of  moderate  size  by  the  Herreshoffs  and 
other  naval  architects  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. It  was  a  comparative  failure  on  tiie  big 
Boston  cutter  Pilgrim,  and  people  are  in  doubt 
as  to  its  efficacy  on  General  Paine*s  yacht /ubi- 
lee.  It  is  announced  on  what  is  deemed  good  au- 
thority that  ih&  Jubilee  will  be  fitted  out  for  the 
pruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  then  we 
may  have  a  better  opportunity  of  judging  of  her 
merits  than  was  afforded  last  year.  General 
Paine  and  his  son,  Mr.  John  B.  Paine,  whose 
opinions  are  entirely  worthy  of  respect,  believe 
that  the  apparently  unsatisfactory  showing 
made  by  Jubilee  last  year  was  owinfl[  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  handicap  of  ill  fortune 
with  which  she  was  oppressed  rather  than  to 
any  fault  of  her  design  or  construction.  Their 
faith  in  the  yacht  is  firm,  and  those  who  re- 
member how  the  General  contrived  to  get  won- 
derful speed  out  of  the  old  schooner  Halcyon, 
and  how  he  worked  on  the  Mayflower  until  he 
transformed  her  from  quite  a  slugspsh  vessel 
into  a  fast  and  successful  Cup  <£fender  are 
quite  willing  to  suspend  their  judgment  about 
ihQ  Jubilee  tmtil  she  shall  have  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  second  season. 

Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  our  American 
pride  that  the  Messrs.  Allan,  of  Glasgow,  have 
gone  to  the  Herreshoffs  for  a  40-foot  racing 
craft,  fitted  with  a  ballast  fin.  Her  designers 
have  achieved  a  good  deal  of  celebrity  because 
of  the  success  01  their  other  boats  of  similar 
form  —  among  them  Dilemma,  Drusilla,  El 
Chico,  Wenonah  and  Wee  Win,  The  per- 
formance of  their  latest  product  will  be  watcned 
closely  by  those  yachtsmen  whose  fad  is  the  fin, 
and  these  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

THE  N.    Y.    Y.    C.    CRUISE    AND   ANNIVERSARY. 

The  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  is 
the  *•  swell "  aquatic  event  of  the  season.  Wall 
Street  men  and  merchants,  no  matter  how  badly 
crippled  they  may  be  by  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  always  manage  to  scrape  money  enough 


YACHTING. 


together  to  fit  out  their  yachts  and  take  part  in 
the  most  striking  pageant  of  the  year.  Fashion 
flocks  to  Newport  to  be  present  at  the  marine 
festivities,  and  it  has  decreed  that  the  cruise 
shall  be  as  great  and  splendid  a  national  '*  insti- 
tution "  as  the  regatta  week  at  Cowes  or  the 
blessing  of  the  Neva  at  St  Petersburg.  The 
mandates  of  Dame  Fashion  must  be  obeyed, 
but  this  year  there  will  be  a  still  more  powerful 
incentive  to  draw  a  big  fleet  to  the  American 
Isle  of  Wight. 

July  30th  of  the  present  year  is  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  CluD.  Half  a  century  ago  nine  yachts- 
men met  in  the  snug  cabin  01  the  schooner 
Gzmcrack,  owned  by  Mr.  John  C.  Stevens,  of 
Hoboken.  The  GimcracR  was  anchored  off 
the  Battery  on  that  eventful  day,  and  the  nine 
sons  of  Neptune,  all  yacht  owners,  then  and 
there  organized  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
elected  Mr.  Stevens  commodore  and  decided 
to  start  off  on  a  cruise  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
with  Newport  as  their  destination.  The  little 
squadron  set  sail  next  day,  and  arrived  at 
Newport  on  August  6th.  Years  have  rolled 
on,  and  the  dub  of  nine,  with  boats  whose 
united  Custom-House  tonnage  was  less  than  300, 
has  grown,  prospered  and  flourished.  It  |iow 
has  more  than  i.ooo  members  and  a  fleet  of  300 
vessels,  among  which  are  the  most  magnificent 
floating  palaces  in  existence.  For  this  reason 
extraordinary  endeavor  will  be  made  in  order 
that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  may  be  celebrated 
with  naval  pomp  and  rejoicing. 

The  founders  of  the  club  could  not  in  their 
wildest  flights  of  fancy  ever  have  pictured  such 
a  squadron  as  will  flock  next  August  to  the  ren- 
dezvous for  the  cruise.  Fifteen  years  ago  steam 
yachting  in  America  was  only  a  sport  in  em- 
bryo. There  was  not  a  steam  vessel  of  any 
size  or  importance  enrolled  in  any  of  our  clubs. 
To-day  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over  one  hun- 
dred such.  So  far  as  speed  is  concerned  the 
United  States  easily  bears  off  the  palm  from  the 
Old  World.  This  nation  can  truthfully  claim 
the  fastest  yacht  as  well  as  the  fastest  warship. 
Pleasure  craft  of  the  auxiliary  type  are  rapidly 
becoming  the  rage.  The  Sagamore^  Sultana^ 
Jntrepida.n6.  U tow  ana  are  notable  examples  of 
the  popular  rich  man's  ship  of  the  near  futiure. 
In  this  type  of  vessel  one  can  enjoy  to  perfec- 
tion the  delights  of  both  steam  and  sail,  the 
only  drawbadt  being  that  their  ownership,  their 
equipment  and  their  running  expenses  come  so 
high  as  to  limit  their  possession  and  enjoyment 
to  men  with  the  longest  of  long  purses. 

Fifty  years  of  progress  such  as  I  have  hinted 
at  deserves  something  more  than  ordinary  rec- 
ognition and  celebration,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  club  will  honor  the  occasion  in  a  way 
worthy  of  its  high  traditions. 

"LADY   YACHTSMEN." 

That  the  watchword  of  the  yachting  world  is 
Onward  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  ana  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain.  These  organizations 
are  disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  ladies  who 
own  yachts  and  are  ambitious  to  become  mem- 
bers of  clubs.  The  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  has 
been  introduced,  and  the  rest  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  fair  sailors  are  as  yet  quite 
modest  in  their  demands.  All  they  seek  at 
present  is  the  right  to  fly  the  burgee  of  the  club 


to  which  they  may  be  elected,  with  certain 
privileges  of  landing-stages  and  other  club 
courtesies.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  con- 
cessions should  not  be  gracefully  granted.  The 
day  of  the  lady  commodore  may  be  far  distant, 
but  yacht  clubs  cannot  afford  to  be  so  churlish 
as  to  bar  out  from  membership  ladies  who  have' 
no  axes  to  grind  on  election  days,  and  whose 
only  desire  is  to  partidpate  in  the  social  func- 
tions of  the  dub  and,  in  rare  instances,  com- 
pete for  a  cup  or  other  trophy.  I  think  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  principal  clubs 
is  that  the  members  should  welcome  ladies 
with  open  arms  and  gladly  initiate  them  into 
all  nautical  mysteries,  teach  them  marlinspike 
seamanship  and  navigation,  as  well  as  other 
subjects  in  which  they  may  require  instruction. 
When  ladies  are  once  admitted  into  the  yacht- 
ing domain  the  sport  is  sure  to  be  benefited. 

STEAM   YACHT   RACING. 

The  sport  of  steam  yacht  racing  has  never 
flourished  either  here  or  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
true  that  columns  have  been  written  about  the 
great  achievements  of  certain  steam  launches 
which  were  always  just  about  to  race,  but  were 
invariably  prevented  from  starting  at  the  last 
critical  moment  by  some  mishap  to  their  en- 
gines or  the  caprice  of  their  owners.  Over  and 
over  again  has  the  public  curiosity  been  keyed 
up  to  concert  pitch  by  the  preliminary  puffs  of 
an  exdting  match  race  which  ended  in  a  fizzle. 

A  contest  of  speed  in  which  the  prindpal 
modem  steam  yachts  should  participate  would 
be  of  vast  interest.  The  American  Yacht  Club 
has  held  several  of  these  races,  the  last  of  which 
occurred  in  1886.  Mr.  Jay  Gould's  Atalanta 
won,  and  she  still  holds  the  record  over  the 
regular  course  of  the  dub,  from  Milton  Point 
to  New  London,  about  eighty-two  nautical 
miles,  her  time  being  4h.  34m.  57s. 

These  regattas  fell  into  disfavor  probably 
because  it  was  a  sure  thing  for  the  Atalanta, 
This  year,  however,  the  sport  is  to  be  revived 
again,  and  the  new  steam  yacht  Columbia^ 
v3iich  is  thought  to  be  the  fastest  pleasure 
craft  in  the  waters  around  New  York,  will,  it 
is  announced,  attempt  to  win  the  Atalanta 
Challenge  Cup.  The  Columbia^  in  a  trip  from 
New  York  to  New  London,  is  credited  with  the 
remarkable  average  speed  of  seventeen  knots 
an  hour.  A  yapht  that  is  as  fast  as  this  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  Cup  in  ques- 
tion. Of  course  a  steam  yacht  of  fine  form  and 
with  powerful  engines  might  "spurt "  for  an 
hour  or  so  and  beat  this  time,  but  I  know  of 
no  vessel  in  the  fleet  that  could  maintain  such 
a  high  rate  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  speed  of  steam  yachts  is  often  highly 
exaggerated.  I  have  known  owners  of  lx)ats 
of  Siis  class  to  spin  the  most  fabulous  yams 
about  runs  from  port  to  port.  Conscientious  men 
too  they  were,  who  would  not  swerve  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  truth  about  the  weight  of  a 
trout,  for  instance.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
telling  of  the  number  of  knots  reeled  off  and 
recorded  by  the  taffrail  log,  why,  that  is  a  horse 
of  another  color  !  It  is  for  this  reason  perhaps 
that  the  owners  of  fast  steam  yachts  are  not 
particularly  anxious  to  take  part  in  these  au- 
thoritative tests,  in  which  keen  and  accurate 
observers  with  stop-watches  good  enough  for 
the  sun  to  rise  and  set  by  play  such  a  promi-^ 

nentpart.  ,^    ^ 
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The  American  Yacht  Club  will  hold  this  race 
on  June  i6»  and  the  Regatta  Committee  expect 
quite  a  number  of  entries.  If  the  owners  are 
responsive  many  debatable  questions  of  an  in- 
teresting nature  may  be  definitely  decided. 
Steam  yachtsmen  indulge  in  private  races  when- 
'ever  they  meet  a  rival  on  the  Sound,  and  many 
a  case  ot  champagne  and  many  a  box  of  cigars 
have  changed  hands  over  the  results.  Yachts- 
men in  general  will  rejoice  should  this  revival 
of  steam  yacht  racing  prove  jeal  and  not  a  mere 
flash  in  the  pan.  There  are  many  valuable  and 
interesting  data  to  be  picked  Up  dv  such  compe- 
tition, and  they  will  be  looked  forward  to 
eagerly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  where 
John  Bull  is  loath  to  admit  our  supremacy  in 
this  branch  of  aquatic  sport 


CORINTHIANS. 

The  Corinthians,  who  cruise  and  race  in  their 
own  tidy  little  craft,  are  having  their  ranks  re- 
cruited fast.  There  could  not  be  a  healthier  sign. 
The  yacht  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metrop- 
olis, whose  fleets  are  composed  chiefly  of  half- 
decked  sloops  and  open  cats,  are  splendid 
schools  for  amateur  boat  sailors.  A  recent  in- 
vestigation has  satisfied  me  of  their  prosperity 
and  their  wholesome  growth.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  members  of  these  modest  organiza- 
tions have  capital  opportunities  for  true  sport 
and  enjoyment.  To  these  clubs  and  their  mem- 
bers Outing  extends  the  cordial  grasp  of  friend- 
ship, and  assures  them  that  their  interests  shall 
be  looked  after  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 


BASEBALL. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AND  SCHEDULES.  ^feich  she  has  had  with  Harvard  during  the 

As  we  anticipated,  the  meetings  between  the  last  two  years  at  Philadelphia  during  Harvard's 

representatives  of  the  various  colleges  for  the  spring  tnp.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  Har- 

purpose  of  arranging  games  have  been  unu-  vard  will  be  seen  in  Philadelphia  later  in  the 

suafiy  harmonious.     Harvard  and  Yale,  those  season. 

old  offenders  against  peace  and  harmony,  came         Brown  has  arranged  games  with  Harvard, 

together,  and  in  one  snort  hour  settled  all  their  Yal'e  and  Pennsylvania,  out  has  not  been  able 

differences.     When  one  recalls  the  wordy  wars  to  get  over  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 

of  the  three  preceding  seasons  this  is  particu-  her  meetine  Princeton.     Cornell  and  the  tJni- 

larly  gratifying.     A  similar  state  of  affairs  ex-  versity  of  Michigjan  will  both  come  East  to  meet 

isted  at  nearly  all  the  other  preliminary  meet-  the  others,  but  will  probably  not  be  able  to  meet 

ings.    We  hope  we  are  not  too  sanguine  in  any  of  them  on  their  home  grounds, 
saying  that  an  era  of  true  sportsmanship  is  be-         The   schedule  of  Uie  New  England  College 

ginning  in  baseball.  Lea^e  has  not  been  arranged  up  to  the  date  of 

There  must  always,  of  course,  be  legitimate  writing,  but  it  will  probably  complete  its  season 

subjects  of  dispute  among  the  colleges.     Dates  early  in  June. 

are  to  be  decided  upon,  umpires  selected,  play-  All  the  colleges  will  make  their  usual  sprine 
in^  rules  discussed  and  established,  and  many  trips  this  year  with  the  exception  of  Harvara 
minor  matters  that  the  outside  public  does  not  The  reason  that  Harvard  has  decided  not  to  is 
appreciate  ^ave  to  be  settled  by  mutual  ag^ee-  pretty  evident  Captain  Wigg^n  has  no  nu- 
ment.  But  complex  as  these  are,  if  die  sole  cleus  of  old  players  that  can  get  into  shape 
object  of  the  meeting  is  to  arrange  an  oppor-  early  in  the  season.  If  he  went  South  on  the 
tunity  for  a  fair  test  of  the  merits  of  the  teams,  fourth  of  April  he  would  have  to  take  with  him 
they  are  disposed  of  generally  by  mutual  agree-  eighteen  or  twenty  players  who  would  receive 
ment,  although  sometimes  arbitration  is  neces-  far  more  benefit  from  ten  days*  practice  at  home, 
sary.  If,  however,  either  captain  tries  to  turn  It  is  also  said  that  the  desire  at  Harvard  to  limit 
everything  to  his  own  advantajge,  regardless  of  the  time  spent  upon  athletics  was  no  small  fac- 
true  sportsmanship,  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  tor  in  inducing  Wigg^  not  to  make  this  trip, 
and  ill-feeling  to  the  end  of  the  season  is  as- 
sured. THE  PROGRESS  OF  RETRENCHMENT  IN   ATHLETICS. 

But  as  we  have  said,  this  year  everything  No  one  who  has  followed  athletics  at  all 
seems  to  be  unusually  felicitous.  Harvara,  Yale  closely  during  the  past  few  years^can  fail  to  see 
and  Princeton  have  come  together  without  any  that  the  impression  that  college  athletics  are 
'*  triple  league,"  and  have  arranged  games  in-  becoming  too  much  a  matter  of  business  to 
dependently.  The  result  must  be  particularly  those  who  participate  in  them  has  gained 
gratifying  to  Harvard ,  for  her  old  proposition  for  ground  very  rapidly  of  late .  Particular  objec- 
two  games  with  each  college  and  a  third  in  tion  has  been  made  to  the  extended  trips  about 
case  of  a  tie  has  not  only  been  adopted  for  the  the  country,  necessitating  frequent  and  pro- 
Harvard- Yale  and  Harvard-Princeton  series,  longed  absence  from  college  duties.  The  cus- 
but  also  for  the  games  between  Yale  and  torn  of  playing  the  odd  game  of  a  series  in  some 
Princeton.  The  dates  for  the  games  between  large  city  where  a  good  crowd  is  assured  has 
the  three  colleges  are  as  follows  :  given  rise  to  the  charge  that  money  and  not 

May  5,  Harvard  v.  Princeton at  Princeton  training  is  the  chief  end  of  college  athletics. 

May  a6,  Yale  v.  Princeton at  New  Haven         The  college  authorities  have  been  doing  their 

fu^'J  ?2i7"vn.?in^r*°':::::;::;:;:;"!.?I^SU1fS  best  to  oo,^  these  and  other  ab«s«  of  the 

Tune  ai,  Harvard  v.  Yale at  Cambridge  System  of  intercollegiate  contests,  but  they  nave 

June  26,  Harvard  v.  Yale at  New  Haven  always  been  sadly  hampered  by  a  lack  of  sup- 
In  case  a  third  game  is  necessary  to  decide  any  port.  Just  at  present,  however,  their  efforts 
of  these  series,  it  will  be  played  in  New  York.  seem  to  promise  success,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
Pennsylvania  will  probably  have  games  with  son  that  the  graduates  have  finally  concluded 
all  three  of  the  colleges,  but,  nevertheless,  she  that  college  athletics  are  being  carried  to  ex- 
is  mourning  for  the  loss  of   the    two  games  cess  and  mat  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  t 
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The  result  is  apparent  in  the  schedules  of  the 
various  allege  teams.  There  is  scarcely  a  man- 
ager y^ho  hBA  not  had  some  of  his  car^^tdly 
made  plans  npset  by  the  interfeiiaaoe  of  the 
faculty .  Never  bef eve,  at  least  in  reeent  years* 
has  it  been  so  difficult  to  gain  the  required  per? 
mission  to  play  away  from  the  home  grounds. 
The  series  are  generalljr  of  two  ^ames  and 
there  are  no  odd  games  in  large  cities  unless 
such  games  are  necessary  to  Imak  a  tie.  The 
strangest  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  under- 
graduates are  accepting  this  interference  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  feeling  among  them 
seems  to  be  that  just  at  present  the  faculties 
have  a  very  decided  advantage  over  them,  and 
that  their  best  course  is  to  keep  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  allow  the  graduates  to  look  after 
their  interests. 

WEST  POINT  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  see  that  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  wiU  not  be  able  to  meet  this  year. 
The  action  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and 
Naval  Departments  prevents  either  of  these 
teams  from  playing  away  from  home.  Last 
month  we  commented  on  the  desirability  of 
both  these  schools  becoming  prominent  in  the 
amateur  baseball  field.  The  games  between 
the  two  would  have  been  very  interesting  as 
exhibitions  of  amateur  sport  absolutely  free 
from  the  vices  that  now  threaten  college  base- 
ball. But  since  the  powers  that  be  have  de- 
cided that  it  will  take  too  much  time  for  these 
inter-academic  contests  we  suppose  that  both 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  will  have  to  content 
themselves  with  playing  such  teams  as  will 
visit  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  influence 
will  not  be  wholljr  lost.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
supposed  to  criticise  in  the  above  the  action  of 
the  military  and  naval  authorities.  The  reasons 
that  led  them  to  their  decision  are  outside  of 
the  topics  that  a  writer  on  amateur  sport  is 
qualified  to  discuss.  And  in  absence  of  any 
protest  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
these  reasons  are  good  and  sufi^cient.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  ama- 
teur sport,  help  expressin|;  our  regret  that  these 
contests  hiaive  been  interdicted. 

EXIT  YALE  LAW  SCHOOL  NINE. 

We  are  very  ^lad  to  learn  that  the  Yale  Law 
School  Nine  will  no  longer  be  represented 
among  the  college  teams.  It  was  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  no  particular  credit  to  amateur 
sport  Its  last  triumphant  exit  at  Chicago  was 
characteristic  of  the  organization.  With  the 
aid  of  some  players  from  the  rep^ar  Varsity 
nine  it  finally  beat  Amherst  and  became  the 
inter-collegiate  champions  for  1893.  The  hand- 
some trophy  that  was  awarded  has  been  placed 
in  the  Yale  trophy  room.  Of  course  it  means 
nothing  and  everybody  so  understands  it. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  LEAGUE. 

Baseball  in  the  New  England  College  League 
seems  to  be  very  flourishing.  Authentic  re- 
ports from  Amherst,  Dartmouth  and  Williams 
state  that  each  college  thinks  it  has  a  good 
chance  for  the  championship. 

At  Amherst  about  twenty  men  appeared  at 
the  call  for  candidates  for  the  nine.  Five  of 
last  year's  team  are  back,  but  Captain  Steams 
will  have  to  find  some  new  men  to  play  catcher, 
first  base,  third  base  and  right  field.  Allen,  the 


catcher,  and  Hunt,  first  baseman,  were  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  men  to  Amherst.  It  is 
reported  that  Captain  Steams  intends  to  do 
some  of  the  pitchmg  this  year  himself.  The 
reason  for  this  is  supposed  to  be  that  Colby, 
last  year's  pitcher,  is  suffering  with  a  lame  arm. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  move  will  re- 
sult in  good.  If  Colby  is  able  to  last  out  the 
season  we  should  consider  it  rather  bad.  He  is 
a  good  pitcher,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  im- 
prove. Steams  was  the  best  secona  baseman 
m  the  colleges  last  year,  and  if  he  decides  to 
pitch  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  his  place.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  a  phenomenal  pitcher  when  he 
was  at  Andover,  but  pitching  has  changed 
somewhat  since  then,  and  he  has  not  been  in 
practice  for  the  last  few  years.  On  the  whole, 
if  Colby  is  able  to  pitch  it  would  seem  as 
tiioueh  he  should  be  the  man,  and  Steams 
could  then  play  his  old  position  at  second.  In 
the  outBeld  Cheney  ana  Smith  are  pretty  sure 
of  their  old  positions.  Landis  is  perhaps  the 
best  man  for  shortstop.  Nearly  all  the  new 
men  are  from  the  freshman  class.  The  follow- 
ing are  amone  the  best;  Trask,  Tyler,  Sulli- 
van, R.  Fletdier.  Johnson,  Durgin,  Haskell, 
Merrill  and  Morse. 

Dartmouth  has  to  develop  a  new  battery. 
O'Connor  and  Ranney,  Dartmouth's  star  bat- 
tery, have  retired  into  private  life.  For  pitcher, 
Dinsmore,  who  played  third  base  last  year,  is  a 
promising  man,  and  will  probably  fill  the  posi- 
tion. Thomburg^h,  the  change  pitcher  for  the 
last  two  years,  will  also  try,  and  Tabor,  a  fresh- 
man, is  said  to  be  an  undeveloped  phenome- 
non. Carleton.  Weston  and  Towle  are  also 
candidates.  For  catcher,  Abbott,  who  has 
caught  Dinsmore  in  the  past,  is  as  good  as  any. 
Captain  Huff  may  play  there,  but  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  tound  at  first  base.  Brown, 
last  year's  second  baseman,  and  Griffin,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  freshman  but  could 
not  play  last  year,  will  have  a  hard  fi^ht  for 
second.  It  is  very  probable  that  one  will  play 
short  and  the  other  second.  Smart  is  the  favor- 
ite for  third  base,  althouc^h  Meehan,  a  fresh- 
man, and  Dodge,  last  years  left  fielder,  have  a 
good  chance.  In  the  outfield  last  year's  trio 
are  all  back,  but  no  one  of  them  is  sure  of  his 
position.  Claggett  is  weak  at  the  bat,  and 
Smalley  is  not  a  sure  fielder.  Wilkins,  Foster, 
Benner,  Polsom,  Lakeman  and  Conway  are  all 
trying  for  the  outfield. 

WiUiams  is  better  off  than  either  Dartmouth 
or  Amherst  as  far  as  experienced  players  go, 
for  six  men  are  back.  But  Williams  will  have 
to  find  a  good  pitcher.  Out  of  the  half  dozen 
men  trying,  Lewis,  who  entered  this  year  in 
the  sophomore  class  from  Marietta  College,  is 
the  best.  The  whole  infield  is  back  at  Will-  , 
iams.  and  as  experience  and  playing  together 
count  a  ereat  deal  here,  Williams  is  exception- 
ally well  off.  Anderson  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
fielders.  He  was  a  freshman  last  year,  and 
will  doubtless  improve  so  as  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally good  man.  For  the  other  two  positions 
in  the  field  T.  Lynch  and  J.  Lynch  are  appar- 
ently the  best  men.  Captain  Draper  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  behind  the  bat. 

THE  AMATEUR  AND  THE  PROFESSIONAL. 

Every  now  and  then  amateurs  are  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  prominent  amateur  has  crossed 
the  Une  and  engaged  ^j^^  ^,^lj^,pr|^Mj^ 
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3iona]  ball.  This  year  there  are  two  such  in- 
stances. Westervelt,  the  crack  amateur  pitcher 
of  the  Middle  States,  has  signed  with  the  New 
York  League  Club.  Westervelt  has  not  been 
in  the  college  arena,  so  it  is  difficult  to  place 
him  with  regard  to  other  amateur  pitcners. 
However,  no  one  doubts  that  he  is  in  the  high- 
est class  and  is  the  equal  of  such  men  as  High- 
lands, Carter,  O'Connor,  Bayne  and  Young. 
He  has  done  nearly  all  his  pitching  for  the 
different  athletic  clubs  in  and  around  New 
York,  and  in  that  way  has  faced  many  strong 
batting  teams  with  good  success. 

The  second  deserter  from  amateur  ranks  is 
Miuphy,  Yale's  ex-captain  and  shortstop,  who 
also  went  to  the  New  York  Club.  Murphy  en- 
tered college  in  the  autumn  of  1889  a  practically 
unknown  man.  He  played  the  next  spring 
upon  the  freshman  nme,  and  the  year  after 
that  was  pven  a  place  on  the  Varsity.  The 
next  year  be  was  captain  of  the  Yale  nine  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  strong  Harvard 
team  from  winning  the  game  on  the  Yale  field 
at  New  Haven.  Last  year  he  did  not  come  out 
until  late,  but  when  he  did  he  stepped  into  his 
old  place  at  shortstop  and  put  up  a  game  that 
has  never  been  surpassed  on  college  fields.  He 
found  worthy  competitors  in  Abw)tt  and  Sulli- 
van of  Harvard  and  King  of  Princeton,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  was  on  the  whole  the 
supenor  of  them  all.  It  was  his  work,  together 
with  Carter's  pitching,  that  enabled  Yale  to 
win  from  Princeton  and  almost  conquer  Har- 
vard. Murphy  is  a  fine  fielder,  covering  a 
g^eat  deal  of  ground,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  covering  it  well.  He  is  a  good  batter 
ana  as  a  base  runner  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  these 
men  will  be  as  prominent  as  professionals  as 
they  were  as  amateurs.  Westervelt  will  un- 
doubtedly make  a  good  professional  pitcher. 
He  will  be  better  than  the  average,  but  he  will 
find  that  playing  for  sport  and  j)laying  for  a 
living  are  two  very  different  thinfip.  Wester- 
velt Has  not  been  used  to  facing  tne  same  set 
of  batters  fifteen  and  twenty  times  during  the 
season,  and  it  will  not  take  him  long  to  find 
out  that  it  is  far  different  from  pitching  to  new 
men  in  nearly  every  game.  Still,  as  we  have 
said,  Westervelt  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
good  pitchers  in  the  League,  although  he  will 
not  be  one  of  the  best. 

Murphy's  success  is  rather  more  problemat- 
ical. This  may  seem  strange  considering  the 
very  high  opinion  we  have  already  expressed 
concerning  nis  playing,  but  the  explanation  is 
quite  apparent  The  difference  between  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  baseball  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  it  is  in  the  work  of  the  in- 
field, and  particularly  of  the  shortstop.  The 
work  of  shortstop  on  an  amateur  nine  is  but 
child's  play  compared  with  what  a  professional 
has  to  go  througn.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  skill,  for  in  that  the  difference  is  not  so 
g^eat.  It  is  a  question  of  endurance.  And 
not  only  is  the  work  in  itself  much  harder,  but 
the  professional  has  to  play  in  more  games. 
The  captain  of  a  college  team  thinks  he  has  a 
very  hard  schedule  if  it  calls  for  three  games  a 
week.  But  the  professional  has  to  play  almost 
every  afternoon  from  the  first  of  Apnl  to  the  first 
of  October.  College  players  are  apt  to  grow  stale 
about  the  first  of  June,  when  the  professional's 
season  is  hardly  a  third  of  the  way  through. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  Murphy's  success  as  a  profes.sional  He 
is  a  small  man,  only  weighing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  he  will  be  able  to  play  the  hardest 
position  on  the  field,  day  in  and  day  out,  through 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  play  it  as 
well  as  men  older  and  stronger  than  himself. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  adverse  com- 
ment concerning  these  men  leaving  amateur 
ranks.  We  do  not  see  as  this  is  in  any  way  de- 
served. If  it  seemed  best  to  these  men  to  play 
baseball  for  money,  it  is  in"  one  sense  no  one's 
business  but  their  own.  In  Murphy's  case  the 
step  is  decidedly  creditable,  for  it  was  taken  in 
order  to  be  able  to  continue  at  Yale  for  a  profes- 
sional school  education.  It  must  be  patent  to 
every  one  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  sharp  distinction  between  amateurs  and 
professionals,  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  professional  player  is  beneath 
the  amateur.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  does  a  thing  for  amuse- 
ment cannot  advantageously  compete  with  the 
man  who  does  it  for  a  living.  Botn  Westervelt 
and  Murphy  have  acted  honestly  in  this  matter 
and  have  only  injured  amateur  baseball  in  so 
far  as  they  have  deprived  it  of  two  good  players. 
Their  change  has  not  affected  uie  status  of 
either  the  amateur  or  the  professional  in  the 
slightest. 

Such  men  are  infinitely  preferable  to  those 
pseudo-amateurs  that  hover  on  the  outskirts  of 
amateur  ranks.  These  last  are  in  reality  a  dan- 
gerous menace  to  amateur  baseball.  It  is  not 
so  much  their  own  presence  as  the  contamina- 
tion that  spreads  from  them.  Once  let  a  college 
team  get  a  few  of  these  amateurs  for  revenue 
only  upon  its  nine  and  the  whole  moral  tone  of 
baseball  in  that  college  is  materially  lowered. 
For  it  is  evident  that  such  men  are  only  toler- 
ated because  they  are  exceptionally  good  players. 
This,  of  course,  gives  them  a  certain  prestige 
and  their  influence,  esjjecially  upon  the  younger 
members  of  the  team,  is  the  reverse  of  eood.  It 
Is  in  these  men,  and  not  in  the  avowed  profes- 
sionals, that  the  danger  to  amateur,  baseball  is 
found. 

THE  EFFECT  OF    LENGTHENING  THE   PITCHER'S 
DISTANCE. 

It  will  be  rather  interesting  to  watch  the  effect 
on  college  pitchers  of  the  longer  pitching  dis- 
tance. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  profes- 
sionals, in  response  to  a  demand  for  more  hit- 
ting, moved  the  pitcher's  position  back  to  a  point 
sixty  feet  from  the  home  base,  and  substituted 
for  the  old  **  box"  a  small  rubber  plate.  The 
first  of  these  changes  was  of  course  intended 
to  give  the  batter  more  time  to  gauge  the  ball ; 
the  second,  perhaps,  requires  some  explanation. 
With  the  **  box  the  piteher  was  constantly 
••working"  from  comers— that  is,  he  pitched 
from  first  one  comer  and  then  the  other,  thus 
compelling  the  batsman  to  face  balls  coming 
from  slightly  different  directions.  This  ability 
to  move  about  was  a  great  advantage  to  a  skill- 
ful pitcher.  The  substitution  of  the  small  plate 
compelled  the  pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  from 
the  same  position  each  time,  and  was  thus  sup- 
posed to  take  away  one  of  the  advantages  he 
nad  formerly  enjoyed.  The  effect  of  both 
changes  may  be  seen  in  the  results  of  last  sea- 
son's work.  ^t> 
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For  the  first  half  of  the  season  the  hitting  was 
so  free  and  hard  as  to  make  the  position  of  an 
infielder  rather  dangerous.  But  as  the  warm 
weather  came  on  and  the  pitchers  bedsmie  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  conditions,  many  of  them  grad- 
ually regained  some  of  their  former  advantages 
and  by  midsummer  certain  ones  were  as  effect- 
ive as  ever.  On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  rules 
may  be  thus  summed  up :  The  heady  pitcher  who 
depends  on  curves  and  control  has  lost  ground, 
and  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to  win 
games  for  his  3ub.  The  *'  cyclone  "  pitcher 
who  depends  upon  speed  alone  is  as  effective 
as  ever,  and  the  professional  managers  have 
spent  this  winter  looking  for  yotmg,  strong  men 
who  could  pitch  with  speed. 

The  college  teams  dia  not  adopt  these  changes 
last  year.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  average 
college  pitcher  was  younger,  lighter  and -pos- 
sess^ of  less  endurance  and  experience  than  the 
average  professional.  It  was  feared  that  the 
additional  five  feet  would  so  handicap  this 
younger  man  that  colleg^e  baseball  would  de- 
generate into  the  slugging  matches  that  took 
place  twenty  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
thought  best  to  wait  a  3'ear  and  see  how  the  ex- 
periment of  the  professionals  would  result. 

Meanwhile,  the  college  season  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  many — both  players  and  specta- 
tors. Most  of  the  important  games  were  bat- 
tery contests,  in  which  strike-outs  were  far  more 
numerous  than  base-hits.  The  outfielders  sel- 
dom had  any  work  to  do  and  the  infielders  had 
little  chance  to  show  their  work  with  men  on 
bases.  Even  the  players  themselves  complained 
that  they  had  spent  months  in  perfecting  a  nine 
only  to  have  two  men  do  all  the  work  and  stand 
accountable  for  success  or  failure. 

These  seem  to  be  the  reasons  that  have  led 
the  coU^es  to  adopt  this  year  the  new  pitching 
rules.  What  the  effect  of  these  rules  will  be  it 
is  difi&cult  to  say.  If  the  experience  of  the  pro- 
fessionals goes  for  anything,  it  seems  probable 
the  speedy  pitchers,  such  as  Carter  of  Yale.will 
not  be  hampered  in  the  least.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  depend  upon  curves  and  con- 
trol, of  which  Bowers,  also  of  Yale,  is  the  best 
example  in  recent  years,  will  be  much  less  effect- 
ive than  formerly.  On  this  account  we  doubt 
the  advisability  of  the  change.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  colleges  should  be  slow  to  take  any  step 
which  seems  likely  to  make  brute  strength 
more  valuable  than  skill  as  a  factor  in  winning 
games.  However,  the  change  is  at  best  an 
experiment  and  its  results  may  not  be  those  we 
anticipate.  Hastings  Holyoke. 

IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  fine  showing  made  by  the  University  of 
Virginia  at  the  World's  Fair  tournament  en- 
titles it  to  the  foremost  position  among  amateur 
nines  outside  of  the  few  great  Northern  col- 
leges ;  and  it  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  thing 
for  these  colleges  to  open  the  season  with 
the  Virginians.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
Yale  has  played  Virginia  in  Richmond  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  and  in  Charlottes- 
ville on  Easter  Monday.  Although  Yale  has 
won  heretofore,  it  has  been  apparent  that  the 
Virginians  have  been  lessening  the  gap  be- 
tween them,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  now 
felt  in  the  outcome  of  the  Easter  games.  In 
one  of  the  games  last  year  the  Virginians  had 
run  up  a  score  of  7  to  Yale's  4  at  the  end  of 


the  fifth  inning,  when  McGuire,  the  Virgfinia 
captain  and  star  pitcher,  was  hurt  and  had  to 
retire.  In  the  next  inning  Yale  evened  things 
up,  and  finally  won  the  game.  This  year 
Mckjruire  is  not  at  the  university.  Smith  also, 
the  great  first  baseman,  who  has  probably 
knocked  as  many  home  runs  and  played  his 
position  as  faultlessly  as  any  college  player 
this  country  has  produced,  has  not  returned. 
He  has  been  often  approached  by  the  great 
professional  teams,  but  turned  his  back  upon 
them,  and  continued  to  play  ball  purely  for  the 
fun  that  is  in  it.  This  year's  University  of 
Virginia  team  is  captained  by  Lee  Marshall, 
last  year's  catcher.  He  has  taken  Smith's  old 
position  at  first  and  has  put  Combe,  a  new  man, 
behind  the  bat.  Parker  and  Nelson  will  prob- 
ably do  the  pitching.  **Tony"  Mullane,  the 
old  Cincinnati  pitcher,  is  coaching  the  box  men, 
and  thinks  well  of  his  material.  Harper,  the 
quarter-back  on  the  eleven,  is  playing  second, 
and  Hicks,  one  of  the  tackles,  is  now  at  short. 
Worthington,  of  last  year's  team,  is  again  at 
third.  Watte,  an  old  player,  is  in  the  out-field, 
and  the  other  two  outfielders  are  yet  to  be 
•  chosen.  As  several  of  the  players  have  had  to 
be  developed  it  is  not  at  all  certain  how  the 
team  will  rank,  but  the  knowing  ones  say  that 
the  Virginians  have  a  surprise  in  store  this  year 
for  their  Northern  visitors  no  less  startling  than 
when  last  Spring  they  played  Harvard  a  tie 
game  of  i  to  i,  and  took  second  place  in  Stagg's 
tournament  of  American  colleges  at  Chicago. 
The  University  of  Virginia  teams  are  pure  ama- 
teurs, and  the  players  are  taken  from  men  who 
are  found  at  college  and  not  htmted  up  awsLy 
from  it. 

In  North  Carolina  the  State  University  will 
easily  take  the  lead,  and  it  is  among  the  possi- 
bilities that  they  may  take  the  Southern  cham- 
pionship from  tne  Virginians,  who  have  hereto- 
fore heW  it.  In  Stephens  and  Lanier  they  have 
two  superb  pitchers,  and  with  a  steady  catcher 
like  Oldham  it  will  take  a  strong  batting  team 
to  find  them.  But  the  nine  depends  too  much 
upon  ite  battery,  knd.  is  deficient  in  the  nice 
points  of  team  play.  The  North  Carolinians 
will  play  the  Virginians  once  in  Richmond  and 
once  at  Charlottesville,  and  if  there  is  need  of  a 
third  game  it  will  be  played  in  Lynchburg. 
Both  of  these  teams  will  play  Columbia,  Le- 
high and  Yale  during  the  Easter  week,  and 
these  games  will  show  pretty  well  the  lines  of 
their  relative  strength  before  they  meet  in  the 
final  struggle  for  the  Southern  championship. 

The  fact  that  Johns  Hopkins  is  chiefly  a  post- 
graduate school  and  that  consequently  studenta 
generally  remain  only  a  year  or  two  makes 
it  difficult  to  predict  how  any  season's  team 
will  turn  out.  The  teams  are  generally  com- 
posed of  matured  plajyers,  most  of  whom  have 
made  their  reputation  before  entering  the 
university.  Strict  undergraduate  rules  would 
frequently'  bar  out  some  of  their  best  players. 
Last  season  in  conseq^uence  of  the  personnel  of 
her  men,  the  university  was  barred  from  play- 
ing the  University  of  Vimnia  for  the  Soutnem 
championship.  Johns  Hopkins  always  has  a 
strong  team  of  ball  players,  and  this  year  will 
prove  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Georgetown  has  now  in  training  one  of  the 
strongest  baseball  teams  of  the  South,  but  it  is 
generally  reported  that,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
It  is  as  much  of  an  athletic  ,i[^^^  ^  4l^^^/i2P§^Pv! 
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team.  Georgetown  has  been  putting  some  very 
strong  teams  in  the  field  for  years,  but  they  have 
been  rather  an  aggregation  of  veteran  players 
gotten  together  for  the  purpose  than  a  bona-fide 
college  team.  This  fact  necessarily  detracts 
from  its  otherwise  brilliant  records. 

There  are  other  college  teams  in  the,  South, 
such  as  Vanderbilt,  Washington  and  Lee.  Se- 
wanee  and  Virginia  Military  Institute,  but  com- 
pared to  either  the  Virginians  or  the  North  Caro- 
linians they  play  schoolboy  ball,  and  will  hardly 
undertake  to  win  first  place. 

Among  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  South 
the  first  place  is  likely  to  belong  to  St.  Albans 
School  of  Radford,  Va.,  or  to  the  Episcopal 
High  School  of  Alexandria.  The  St.  Albans 
team  is  coached  by  McGuire,  the  famous  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  captain  and  pitcher,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  develop 
first-class  amateur  basel>all  in  the  South.  Mal- 
lory,  a  Memphis  boy,  or  Edgar  Bell,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, win  pitch  for  St.  Albans,  while  the  High 
School  will  probaWy  depend  upon  Greenway, 
a  brother  to  uie  Yale  end-rush. 

LoviCK  Pierce  Miles. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

If  coming  events  really  cast  their  shadows 
before,  one  may  rest  assured,  judging  merely 
from  the  shadows,  that  there  will  be  a  decidedly 
heal^Lv  revival  of  college  baseball  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  this  Spring.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  among  the  larger  colleges  and  universities 
there  are  no  leagues  or  associations,  and  that 
there  is  consequently  a  dearth  of  college  enthu- 
siasm. This  has  been  the  case  also  in  football, 
and  for  that  reason  more  than  for  any  other, 
the  Western  game  has  been  deficient  in  that 
win-or-die  spirit  which  characterizes  the  East- 
em  game  and  Uie  lack  of  which  makes  the 
Western  game  in  a  degree  listless.  Further- 
more, in  the  entire  absence  of  leagues  the 
colleges  make  up  their  nines  as  they  like,  play 
who  and  when  they  please.  For  this  reason 
professionalism  has  made  its  way  into  Western 
baseball,  and  unless  checked  by  leagues  or  con- 
certed legislation  will  in  time  badly  handicap 
the  game.  The  idea  of  developing  players, 
upon  which  amateur  college  sports  must  be 
founded  in  order  to  thrive,  has  not  yet  com- 
mended itself  to  some  of  the  larger  Western 
institutions.  The  writer  calls  to  mind  the  re- 
mark of  a  manner  of  perhaps  the  foremost 
Western  college  nine,  which  was  in  substance : 
**  We  do  not  pretend  to  develop  men  for  our 
nine,  they  come  to  us  already  developed."  The 
spirit  indicated  by  this  remark  can  be  remedied 
only  by  the  enforcement  of  rigid  rules  by  leagues 
and  associations. 

The  Big  Four  League — Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Northwestern — is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  As  a  result,  Minnesota  will  probably 
have  little  to  do  with  colleges  of  the  Middle 
West,  for  the  reasons  that  they  are  too  far 
away,  traveling  expenses  are  too  large  and  g^te 
receipts  too  small.  From  the  start,  the  Big 
Four  League  was  a  sort  of  farce,  for  there  was 
no  rivalry  between  its  members,  and  if  our 
memory  serves  us  rightly,  each  member  was 
openly  charged  with  professionalism  last  sea- 
son, and  the  charges  were  not  refuted. 

Michigan  practically  sets  the  pace  for  the 
Western  colleges  and,  according  to  the  reports 
from  Ann  Arbor,  promises  to  make  rapid  and 
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radical  changes  in  the  policy  which  has  hitherto 
been  pursued  by  the  athletic  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  revolution  is  to  be  made  by  a 
*'  Board  of  Control,**  consisting  of  five  members 
of  the  faculty  and  four  of  the  athletic  associa- 
tion,  This  Doard  is  supposed  to  have  charge  of 
aUiletics  in  general,  and  any  stud^it  violating 
any  of  the  rules  promulfi^ated  by  the  board 
'*  shall  be  subject  to  discipHne  by  the  faculty  of 
the  department  to  which  ne  belongs.**  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  rules  governing  the 
eligibility  of  players : 

(i)  No  person  shall  play  on  any  athletic  team 
or  compete  in  any  athletic  contest  who  is  not  a 
regular  member  of  the  university  in  good  stand- 
ing. 

(4)  No  person  in  the  university  shall  be  paid 
or  receive  any  money  compensation  whatsoever 
for  playing  on  any  athletic  team  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

(5)  Ratification  of  the  list  of  players  on  any 
athletic  team  and  permission  for  any  athletic 
team  to  leave  town  must  be  obtained  from  this 
board. 

(6)  Captains  of  any  athletic  teams  in  the 
university  shall  be  responsible  to  this  board 
for  any  violations  of  these  rules. 

This  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  but  we 
contend  that  unless  the  student  body  is  in  direct 
symimthy  with  the  movement  and  severely  con- 
demns any  infringement  of  the  rules,  they  will 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead  letters.  If 
the  student  body  will  coimtenance  the  **  run- 
ning in**  of  professionals,  semi-professionals, 
and  the  •*  influencing  "  of  specially  strong  play- 
ers and  post-graduates  of  other  colleges,  faculty 
supervision  will  be  of  no  avail.  Strong  league 
relations,  rig^d  rules  and  rig^d  enforcement  of 
them  in  co-operation  with  such  a  policy  as 
Michigan  has  adopted  will  purify  Western  col- 
lege athletics  and  will  place  them  on  a  firm 
foundation.  We  believe  that  no  other  course 
will  produce  this  result. 

Wisconsin  seems  to  have  no  defined  policy. 
Little  regard  was  exhibited  to  the  repeated 
charges  01  professionalism  last  season  and  per- 
haps the  same  policy  will  be  followed  this  year. 
Wisconsin  appears  to  desire  to  be  very  exclu- 
sive and  to  tnat  end  made  overtures  to  Michi- 
gan for  a  dual  leag^ue,  but  Michigan  did  not 
accept. 

When  Stagg  took  hold  of  Chicago  University 
athletics  great  things  were  expected,  but  in  aU 
candor  we  here  state  that  his  ideas  took  a  de- 
cided tumble  in  the  estimation  of  Western  col- 
legians when  he  went  into  the  box  for  his  nine 
last  season.  As  instructor  in  athletics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  he  was  as  much  a  profes- 
sional so  far  as  the  rights  of  his  actions  are 
concerned,  as  Adrian  Anson.  Even  the  fact 
that  such  a  man  as  Nichols,  who  will  pitch  this 
year,  was  in  college  cannot  increase  the  in- 
justice of  his  course.  Excuses  were  made  and 
were  received  merely  as  excuses.  Chicago  seeks 
no  league  relations. 

Illinois  follows  the  policy  pursued  for  several 
years  by  her  athletic  association,  and  stands 
ready  to  join  some  of  the  league  institutions  in 
a  close  alliance  in  baseball,  football  and  general 
athletics. 

After  the  dismemberment  of  the  Big  Four 
league  an  eflfort  was  made  to  establish  a  tri- 
angular  association    between  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin   and  Illinois,  but  the  effort  has  bee^L^T 
Digitized  by  VJVJVJV IC 
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without  restilt,  though  a  schedule  of  games 
will  be  played  by  the  three  colleges.  Liake  For- 
est, Northwestern  and  Chicago  university,  on 
account  of  their  proximity,  may  mold  them- 
selves into  a  league,  providing  Chicago  aban- 
dons her  ideas  of  independence.  But  for  the 
season  of  1894  in  the  Middle  West,  the  only 
real  league  that  will  be  in  existence  will  be  the 
Indiana  State  College  League,  which  has  had  a 
prosperous  existence  of  four  or  five  years. 

Michigan  expects  to  have  a  much  stronger 
nine  than  last  year,  as  the  weakness  in  the 
box  will  be  remedied  by  HoUister  who  was 
last  year  with  Williams.  Krogman,  who  pitched 
a  very  steady  eame  last  season,  will  probably 
divide  the  work  with  HoUister,  unless  Gallup, 
who  we  believe  was  last  with  Oberlin,  shows 
up  too  well.  Besides  Krogman  the  only 
members  of  last  year's  team  in  college  are 
Spitzer,  shortstop.  Shields  (Capt.)  and  Smeltzer 
of  the  outfield.  All  three  will  continue  to  hold 
their  positions.  Russell,  a  substitute  last  year, 
and  Mclver,  late  of  Lafayette,  are  the  promis- 
ing candidates  for  secona  base.  All  the  other 
positions  must  be  filled  from  the  sixty  candi- 
dates in  training.  Michigan's  greatest  want  is 
a  man  to  take  Crawford's  place  behind  the  bat. 
It  is  supposed,  though,  that  ere  the  season 
opens  one  will  be  found  among  the  numer- 
ous candidates.  Michiean  goes  East  again  this 
year  and  the  best  wishes  of  her  friends  can 
only  be  that  she  live  up  to  the  very  high  stand- 
ard set  on  her  previous  visits. 

Illinois  for  various  reasons  will  be  compelled 
to  place  practically  a  new  nine  in  the  field,  for 
Captain  Fredericlcson  has  but  two  of  the  old  re- 
gime, besides  himself,  to  form  the  nucleus. 
The  ^jeatost  loss  is  that  of  Huff,  who  captained 
the  nine  and  caught  last  year,  but  went  to  Dart- 
mouth, where  he  made  tne  eleven  last  fall  and 
will  captain  the  nine  this  spring.  His  position 
will  in  all  probability  be  held  by  D.  Frederick- 


son,  a  freshman.  Captain  Frederickson  will  do 
most  if  not  all  of  the  pitching,  unless  Woody  or 
Hotchkiss,  the  Dartmouth  half-back,  shows  up 
in  good  form.  Until  the  men  are  given  work 
on  the  diamond  it  is  impossible  even  to  surmise 
who  will  fill  the  in-  and  out-fields,  for  men  must 
be  developed  for  the  positions,  with  possibly 
two  or  three  exceptions.  Hills  is  the  most 
promising  youngster  for  second  base,  and  Has- 
kell, who  did  nice  work  at  second  and  short  last 
year,  will  find  himself  in  the  latter  position  or 
at  third.  Fries  will  hold  his  old  position  in  left 
field.  There  will  be  a  happy  contest  for  all 
other  positions.  The  candidates  entered  the 
•  'gym*  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  term.  Illin- 
ois will  take  ner  second  annual  trip  through 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  lower  Canada  this  year. 

Chicago  University  has  the  extreme  good  fort- 
une to  have*  almost  her  entire  nine  in  coHe^e 
this  year,  and  the  in-field  will  doubtless  remam 
intact.  Wyant  may  take  Nichols'  place  as  back- 
stop, the  latter  going  into  the  box.  Prescott, 
Adkinson,  Gale  and  Webster  have  strong  com- 
petition for  in-field  positions,  but  they  will 
probably  hold  them.  The  out-fielders  are  also 
In  colle^,  but  have  such  a  list  of  competitors 
that  it  IS  mere  guess  work  to  name  wno  will 
fill  the  positions. 

Wisconsin  is  reported  to  have  most  of  her 
last  year's  nine  in  college  this  year,  and  fur- 
ther than  this  no  information  is  obtainable,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Wisconsin  will  show  up 
with  a  strong  team  when  the  season  opens. 

All  that  is  known  of  Northwestern  is  that 
Kedfie,  the  ex- Yale  catcher,  will  captain  the 
nine  and  that  Griffith  will  do  the  pitching. 
Griffith  is  a  left-hander,  and  could  he  ever  get 
over  his  March  hare  wildness  would  annihilate 
the  batting  averages  of  his  opponents.  North- 
western has  always  lacked  team  work.  Per- 
haps Kedzie  can  secure  it ;  if  not.  Northwestern 
will  have  only  a  mediocre  nine. 

Hauly  F.  Kendall, 
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During  the  month  of  February  a  number  of 
old  oarsmen  visited  New  Haven  at  different 
times  and  coached  the  university  crew,  among 
them  G.  A.  Adec,  '67;  S.  B.  Ives,  '93;  G.  S. 
Brewster,  '91,  and  J.  A.  Hartwell,  '89  S.  J.  M. 
Goetchius  is  the  chief  coach  at  present  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Cook  will  take  chaise  of  the  men 
during  the  Ea.ster  recess.  Two  crews  were 
in  training  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month, 
but  toward  its  close,  attention  seems  to  have 
been  directed  to  one  only.  On  February  8  a  crew 
made  up  as  follows  rowed  on  the  harbor  for  the 
first  time :  Stroke,  Dater  ;  No.  7,  Tread  way  ; 
No.  6,  Knapp;  No.  5,  Cross ;  No.  4,  Longacre  ; 
No.  3,  Messier ;  No.  2,  Holcombe ;  bow.  Beard. 
The  date  was  exceptionally  early  for  outdoor 
work,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  mild  day 
will  be  taken  advantage  of.  On  February  ig 
but  fifteen  men  remained  in  training,  and'  the 
number  has  since  then  been  further  reduced. 
It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  two  crews 
could  not  have  been  kept  going  so  that  a  trial 
race  between  them  could  have  taken  place  in 
May.  This  would  certainly  have  resulted  in 
good  in  many  ways  and  would  have  broken  the 


monotony  of  training  and  given  much-needed 
experience  in  racing. 

The  order  of  rowing  is  not  vet  fixed.  A.  P. 
Rogers,  '9^  S.,  who  rowed  on  fast  year's  univer- 
sity and  the  previous  year's  freshman  crews, 
seems  likely  to  be  stroke.  The  average  weight 
of  the  men  is  raised  considerably  by  W.  K. 
Cross's  195  lbs.  He  seems  to  be  gaining 
weight.  Last  year,  as  a  freshman,  he  tipped 
the  scales  at  190  lbs.  He  is  not  as  awk- 
ward as  Heffelfinger,  and  is  a  better  oarsman, 
yet  his  weieht  is  approaching  dangerous  pro- 
portions. The  average  of  the  remaining  seven 
men  who  seem  most  likely  to  make  the  crew  is 
about  171  lbs.  Cross  raises  this  to  175. 
The  average  of  last  year's  crew  was  166;  of  the 
previous  year's,  169,  and  of  Heffelfinger's  year, 
180  lbs.  The  seven  men's  weights  are 
fairly  even,  so  that  Cross  may  be  charged  with 
putting  an  extra  three  or  four  pounds  on  each 
other  man's  load. 

The  most  likely  constitution  of  the  crew  at 
present  seems  to  be :  Bow,  W.  M.  Beard,  165 ; 
No.  2,  H.  C.  Holcomb,  173;  No.  3,  E.  L.  Mess- 
ier, 178;  No.  4,  J.  McC.  Longacre,  175;  No.  5, 
W.  R.  Cross.  ,95:  No^^.^efty'^SRt.lZ^^e: 
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7,  R.  B.Treadway,i66;  stroke,  A.  P.  Refers,  i66. 
But  F.  A.  Johnson,  the  captain,  165;  J.  H.Knapp, 
181,  and  W.  D.  Smith,  150,  are  stUl  prominently 
in  the  race  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
Cross  go  out  of  the  crew  before  long. 

The  candidates  for  the  freshman  crew  now  in 
training  nimiber  twenty.  .They  are  divided 
into  two  crews  as  follows  : 

First  Crew — Bow,  V/heelwright,  155;  No.  2, 
Sutphin,  I75>i ;  No.  3,  Miller,  153  ;  No.  4, 
Sturges,  180 ;  No.  5,  Campbell,  165  ;  No.  6, 
Patterson,  164 ;  No.  7,  Bailey,  172 ;  stroke. 
Simpson  (captain),  151. 

Second  Crew — Bow,  Bosworth,  153  ;  No.  2, 
Twitchell,  151  >i  ;  No.  3,  Nichols,  157  ;  No.  4, 
Balmer,  174  ;  No.  5,  Judd,  171  )i  ;  No.  6,  Chad- 
wick,  183 ;  No.  7,  Marsh,  158 ;  stroke,  Nolan, 
155.  Substitutes,  Forepaugh,  i5i>^  ;  Drake, 
152  ;  Hintz,  157 ;  King,  155.  • 

The  average  weight  is  16 1.7  lbs.  I  think 
that  the  material  is  not  quite  so  promising  as 
that  of  last  year,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  crew 
will  be  turned  out  good  enough  to  beat  all  com- 
ers, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  coached 
with  the  same  care  and  competency  as  the 
university  crew — a  state  of  things  that  exists 
in  only  one  other  college,  Cornell,  between 
which  and  Yale  there  is  no  present  likelihood 
of  a  race.  The  men  will  go  to  the  training 
table  about  April  i.  They  rowed  on  the  har- 
bor on  March  8  for  the  first  time. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  New  Haven 
coaches  have  published  a  careful  criticism  of 
the  men  in  training  for  the  tmiversity  crew.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  copying  it  from  the  Yale 
News  of  March  9,  as  it  forms  a  reliable  basis 
from  which  to  calculate  the  progress  of  the 
crew  hereafter.  It  seems  to  me  hardly  to  justi- 
fy the  somewhat  gloomy  editorial  view  which 
the  News  takes  of  the  crew's  prospects.  The 
faults  of  oarsmen  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
good  points  are  usually  emphasized  in  such  a 
criticism. 

This  criticism  illustrates  the  peculiar  technical 
language  of  Yale  oarsmen. 

**  The  candidates  for  the  university  crew 
have  been  in  training  seven  weeks.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  criticism  of  each  man  : 

Rogers,  '94  S. — Reaches  too  far,  swings  too 
far  back,  slow  with 'power. 

Treadway.  '96— Slow  with  hands,  slow  start- 
ing aft.  irregular  with  blade  work,  swings 
crooked,  slow  with  power. 

Cross,  '96— Slow  on  catch,  slow  with  hands. 

Longacre,  '95 — Reaches  too  far  with  shoul- 
ders on  catch,  slow  with  hands,  settles  at  finish, 
slow  with  power. 

Dater.  '95  S.— Clips,  slow  with  hands,  slow 
with  power,  slow  starting  aft. 

Beard,  '96 — Rows  with  crooked  back,  brings 
hands  in  too  far,  slow  with  hands,  blade  work 
irregular. 

Messier,  '94  S. — Slow  with  power,  slow  with 
hands,  fails  to  cut  oar  far  enough  out. 

Holcomb.  '95  S. — Irregular  in  time,  goes  back 
too  far,  rushes  slide. 

Armstrong,  '95  S. — Slow  with  hands,  bucks, 
irregular  in  time. 

Knapp,  '96 — Falls  over  at  catch,  slow  with 
hands,  rushes  slide,  slow  with  power. 

Smith.  '96— Slow  with  power,  rushes  slide, 
slow  with  hands. 

Skinner,  '94  S. — Snaps  oar  out  at  finish,  ir- 
regtilar  in  time,  slow  on  catch,  slow  with  hands. 


Kinney,  '96— Irregular  blade  work,  slow  with 
hands,  swings  crooked. 

Brown,  '96— Fails  to  carry  oar  through  with 
steady  pressure,  bucks,  slow  with  hands. 

Jomison,  '94  S. — Slow  with  hands,  slow  with 
power,  irregular  swing. 

As  a  whole  the  men  are  slow  with  power, 
slow  with  hands  and  slow  starting  aft ;  they 
hang  on  the  catch ;  the  time  is  irregular 
throughout  the  boat.*' 

AT  harvard. 

During  the  week  ending  February  25  the 
first  Harvard  crew  rowed  on  the  Charles.  It 
was  made  up  as  follows :  Bow,  Purdon;  No. 
2,  A.  Brewer ;  No.  3,  Blake ;  No.  4,  Murchie; 
No.  5.Townsend;No.6,  Richardson;  No. 7.  Fen- 
nessy ;  stroke.  Billiard.  On  March  5  it  rowed  in 
the  barge  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  sec- 
ond crew  had  not  then  graduated  from  the 
tank.  A  more  hopeful  feeling  with  respect 
to  the  crew  is  growing,  Jt  is  indeed  wise 
that  work  is  being  done  on  the  water  when- 
ever the  weather  is  not  severe.  Harvard's 
great  weakness  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
lack  of  watermanship.  This  cannot  be  learned 
in  a  fixed  boat  in  a  tank — it  can  only  be  learned 
in  a  barge  or  shell  on  live  water.  Townsend  is 
pretty  sure  of  a  place.  Bullard  has  been  doing 
well,  but  if  a  satisfactory  No.  7  can  be  found 
Fennessy  will  probably  fill  the  stroke  thwart. 
Blade  work  and  time  need  to  be  dinned  into  the 
men  until  a  good  deal  of  improvement  is  accom- 
plished. It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the 
interest  that  the  candidates  take  in  the  work. 
The  following  were  taken  to  the  training 
table  March  7  :  J.  R.  Bullard,  Jr.,  '96  ;  L.  Davis, 
'94 ;  E.  H.  Fennessy.  '96 ;  R.  H.  Blake,  '94 ;  R. 
M.  Townsend,  '96 ;  G.  G.  Murchie,  '95  ;  A. 
Brewer,  '96 ;  J.  Purdon,  '95  ;  H.  H.  Richardson, 
'95  ;  W.  H.  Cameron,  '95  ;  F.  Davis,  '95  ;  G.  S. 
Derby.  '96  ;  C.  Brewer,  '96,  and  R.  B.  Beals,  '94. 

Sixteen  freshmen  are  in  training,  and  di- 
vided into  the  following  two  crews  : 

First  Crew'— Bow,  Lord,  153^^  ;  No.  2,  Corn- 
wall, 152;  No.  3,  Dufiield,  166;  No.  4,  Chatham, 
159 ;  No.  5,  Kennedy,  158)^  ;  No.  6,  Sleeper, 
163 >i  ;  No.  7,  Phelps,  169^^  ;  stroke,  Sprague 
(captain),  169  >^. 

Second  Crew — Bow,  Connor,  168 ;  No.  2, 
White,  177;  No.  3,  Kernan,  164;  No.  4,  Hol- 
lister,  165;  No  5,  Wadsworth,  163;  No.  6,  Irving, 
159  ;  No.  7,  Phelps,  170  ;  stroke,  Lee,  149 

The  average  weight  is  162  9  lbs.  It  is  as 
yet  too  early  even  to  estimate  the  ability  of  the 
crew,  but  that  it  will  be  a  better  one  than  last 
year's  is  entu-ely  probable.  The  sophomore  and 
senior  crews  are  m  training  for  the  class  races, 
and  promise  to  be  poorer  than  the  average. 

The  Crimson  of  March  5  says :  *•  Three  new 
shells  have  been  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity crew.  Davy  is  to  build  a  cedar  boat.  It 
will  be  constructed  on  a  lighter  and  slightly  nar- 
rower model  than  his  former  boats,  and  will 
probably  weigh  when  completed  in  the  neigh- 
tx)rhooa  of  200  pounds.  Waters  is  at  work  on  a 
paper  shell  which  will  be  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  a  boat  as  that  used  by  the  '92  university 
crew.  The  third  shell  is  being  built  in  England 
by  Ruff  (•  Rough  it  should  be  Ot  the  builder  who 
supplies  the  Oxford  crews.  This  boat  will  be 
brought  over  here  as  soon  as  it  is  completed 
and  will  be  rigged  by  Davy.  It  is  hoped  that 
with  three  sudi  capable  builders  in 
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tion  some  unusually  good  boats  will  be  pro- 
duced. One  of  them  will  probably  be  given 
over  to  the  use  of  the  freshman  crew. " 

AT    CORNELL. 

Courtney  has  had  rather  discouraging  condi- 
tions to  contend  with.  The  university  crew  is 
not  quite  as  promising  as  usual,  ana  though 
the  freshman  candidates  are  promising,  a  few 
of  them  not  long  ago  indulged  in  the  pastime 
of  rushing.  Courtney  very  properly  disciplined 
the  young  men  by  turning  them  out  of  traming. 
After  they  had  apologized  to  the  university 
authorities  they  were  taken  back  into  the  fold 
and  things  now  look  bricfhter.  A  good  crew 
will  imdoubtedly  be  formed  from  the  candidates 
in  training.  The  following  men  are  in  training 
for  the  university  crew  :  T.  Hall  175  lbs.,  R.  L. 
Sharpe  170,  H.  C.  Troy  160,  T.  N.  Carver  180, 
G.  P.  Dyer  170,  E.  C.  Hager  170,  P.  A.  Robbins 
170,  A.  C.  Freeborn  170,  G.  W.  Collins  155,  R. 
B.  Hamilton  i6o.  F.  B.  Mathews  155,  E.  P. 
Van  Mater  165,  W.  M.  Strong  160,  P.  H.  Dem- 
ing  i6o.  F.  R.  White  160.  H.  G.  Rich  170,  J.  M. 
Steiuacher  170,  P.  F.  Ellsworth  155.  W.  B  Bo- 

fardus  155,  G.  R.  Clark  160.    A  new  launch  is 
eing  buUt  for  the  navy. 

AT   PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  follow- 
ing men  are  in  training :  Beck,  Marshall,  Otto 
Wagonhurst,  J.  H.  Wagonhurst,  Bull,  Hancock, 
Farrar,  Mines  and  Woodruff.     A  crew  made 


up  from  these  candidates  rowed  on  the  river, on 
March  7.  Their  work  was  very  ragged,  but 
Mr.  Woodruff  believes  in  their  abilities. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  race  will  take 
place  on  the  17th  of  March,  long  before  this 
article  will  appear  in  print.  The  Dark  Blues 
are  exceptionally  heavy  for  an  English  crew, 
averaging  170  lbs.  One  of  them,  E.  G.  Tew. 
weighs  191^  lbs.,  one  of  the  heaviest  men  who 
has  ever  had  a  seat  in  an  Oxford  crew.  The 
Light  Blue  crewaver^es  163  lbs  ,  a  little  lighter 
than  the  average.  Tm  heaviest  man  weighs 
172  lbs.  The  race  is  expected  to  be  un- 
usually dose.  Cambridge  seems  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite at  present,  but  Oxford  has  greatly  im- 
E roved  in  form  and  pace  lately.  Six  of  the 
ight  Blues  are  ex- Etonians.  The  lightest 
man  on  these  crews  weighs  only  138  lbs. ,  and  two 
others  weigh  155  each,  while  there  are  four 
others  weighing  less  than  165  lbs.  each. 
This  may  surprise  Mr.  Woodruff,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  view  of  his  rule  that  no  candidate 
weighing;  less  than  165  lbs.  would  be  tried. 
Weight  is  not  the  chief  consideration,  nor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  of  very  great  importance, 
that  is,  so  long  as  a  man  is  fairly  strong  A 
man's  ability  to  sit  a  shell  and  manage  an  oar, 
to  swin^  and  keep  time,  depends  in  no  way 
upon  his  weight.  But  he  must  be  neither  a 
^nt  nor  a  pig^y  in  weight  in  order  to  be  an 
ideal  oarsman.  Chase  Mellen, 
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GOOD    ROADS   AND  THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN. 

Great  changes  have  been  brought  about  and 
much  important  legislation  enacted  at  the  Louis- 
ville convention  of  the  L.  A.  W.  The  outgo- 
ing administration  had  for  some  time  declared 
that  it  was  its  intention  to  lay  down  the  cares 
of  office  in  such  a  manner  that  the  incoming 
officers  would  have  none  of  the  old  contracts 
to  embarrass  them  in  carrying  out  their  new 
ideas.  The  contract  for  publishing  the  official 
or^n  was  discontinued,  and,  furtnermore.  the 
af&irs  of  Good  Roads  had  been  placed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  new  executive  a  clear 
field.  The  official  organ  will  be  transferred  to 
Chicago,  and  the  publishers  of  Bearings  will 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
lishing a  weekly  paper  similar  in  size  ana  de- 
sign to  the  late  official  organ,  and  it  ajgrees  to 
furnish  the  League  members  with  this  paper 
free  of  cost.  The  magazine  Good  Roaas  will 
be  continued,  we  hear  it  said,  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  It  will  not,  however,  as  heretofore, 
be  sent  to  League  members  free.  A  yearly 
subscription  of  fifty  cents  will  be  required. 
This  change,  I  think,  is  very  wise.  A  broad 
circulation  among  cyclists  cannot  accomplish 
the  good  that  would  come  of  a  much  more  lim- 
ited circulation  placed  among  those  who  need 
to  be  educated  in  the  cause  of  road  making. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  it  author- 
itatively that  sterling  Elliott,  of  Boston,  will 
edit  Good  Roads  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Potter,  and 
furthermore,  I  am  informed  that  Good  Roads  is 
to  be  published  in  Boston,  in  all  probability  by 
the  Wheelman  Company.  I  can  vouch  for  this 
news.     It  is  authentic. 


CLASS  A  AND  CLASS  B. 


Chairman  Raymond  was  vindicated  at  the 
convention  by  the  adoption  of  Class  A  and 
Class  B.  It  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Raymond 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  these  two  classes 
last  year  at  Philadelphia.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Raymond  discovered  that  there  was 
a  strong  opposition  to  his  plan  and  withdrew 
it,  confident  that  the  season  of  ^93  would  prove 
that  he  was  correct  in  his  view  of  the  case. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  L.  A.  W.  is 
now  honest  with  itself,  acknowledging  the  ex- 
istence of  a  class  of  virtual  professionals  who 
have  heretofore  been  called  amateurs. 

The  League  has  been  placed  in  a  peculiar 
position  ;  it  either  had  to  wink  at  the  violation 
of  certain  of  its  racing  rules  or  it  had  to  expel 
from  its  ranks  the  fastest  men  on  the  track. 
To  have  done  the  latter  would  have  been  sui- 
cidal to  the  interests  of  racing  and  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  as 
controlling  racing.  The  fact  that  the  League 
has  been  compelled  to  ignore  certain  facts  in  the 
action  of  its  racing  men  has  brought  it  under 
severe  but  merited  charges  of  bad  faith.  The 
League  will  be  able  to  recognize  honestly  the 
fact  that  the  ** maker's  amateur"  is  a  reality, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  control  him  accordingly. 
It  will  also  provide  for  a  Class  A  which  is  ab- 
solutely pure,  and  will  not  show  the  least  mercy 
to  the  tainted  amateur. 

THE  EXCLUSION  OF  NEGRO  WHEELMEN. 

Another  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
League  was  the  adoption  of  the  rule  denying 
the  colored    man   eligibility    to    membership. 
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Last  year  this  question  was  brought  up  at  Phil- 
adelpnia.  Col.  Watts  of  Louisville  bein^  par- 
ticularly prominent  in  the  effort  to  exclude  the 
colored  cyclists.  At  that  time  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  turned  down  by  so  small  a  majority 
that  the  Southern  delegation  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  in  the  North, who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  took  hold  and  worked  like 
beavers  durincf  the  past  year.  Very  little  argu- 
ment was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  at 
Louisville,  for  all  the  talking  had  been  done 
previously.  It  was  voted  to  proceed  to  the 
Dallot  without  further  discussion.  The  ballot 
was  secret,  so  that  each  individual  member  ex- 
pressed his  personal  views,  and  probably  this 
method  as  much  as  anything  else  produced  the 
victory.  It  required  a  two-thirds  vote  to  carry 
the  amendment,  and  the  amendment  was  car- 
ried by  a  margin  of  about  one  dozen  votes. 
This  action  has  created  a  stir  in  the  Northern 
press,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  one 
of  the  colored  members  introduced  a  vote  of 
censure,  which  by  the  way,  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  undoubteoly  it  will  be  tabled 
indefinitely.  Those  who  are  against  this  action 
of  the  League  arg^e  that  it  will  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  chances  of  any  legislation  in 
the  matter  of  road  improvements.  This,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  a  logical  conclusion.  If 
the  League  went  before  any  legislative  body 
asking  for  laws  for  its  own  bsnent  they  might 
receive  a  cold  reception. 

THE   FIGHT  OVER  THE  NATIONAL  MEET. 

The  only  real  fight  in  the  convention  was 
over  the  place  of  the  next  National  Meet.  Den- 
ver and  Asbury  Park  were  in  the  field  for 
blood.  Boston  came  in  at  a  late  hour  with  a 
claim  for  consideration,  but  after  thinking  the 
matter  over  carefully,  concluded  to  leave  the 
fight  between  the  original  competitors,  as  As- 
bury Park  and  Denver  had  both  been  in  the 
field  for  the  distinction  for  over  a  year.  A  vote 
Vas  therefore  passed  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
Uie  meeting  that  Boston's  invitation  should  be 
favorably  considered  next  year.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  binding  in  this  vote.  It  is 
simply  a  semi-official  indorsement  that  the 
bean-eaters  ought  to  have  it.  Both  Denver 
and  Asbury  Park  held  open  house ;  the  parlors 
of  both  were  beautifully  trimmed ;  photo- 
graphs of  the  scenery  of  the  different  sections 
were  shown  in  prorusion,  and  liquid  refresh- 
ments were  served  to  all  who  were  thirsty ; 
cigars  were  given  out  ad  iib.t  and  oranges  and 
other  fruit  were  plenty  for  the  mere  asking. 
Representatives  from  both  cities  worked  like 
beavers  in  the  lobbies,  and  on  Monday  even- 
ing the  Denver  men  invited  the  delegation  to 
attend  an  exhibition,  which  was  held  in  the 
small  dining-room  of  the  hotel,  and  there  splen- 
did stereopticon  views  were  shown,  and  later  on 
a  most  sumptuous  supper  was  furnished  by  the 
Denver  men  and  enioyed  by -the  delegates. 
On  Tuesday  the  fight  be^^  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
Block,  who  represented  Denver,  presented  the 
invitation  in  a  most  earnest  and  business-like 
manner.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  ex- Vice- 
President  Sheridan.  Asbury  Park  was  vigor- 
ously championed  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Parsons 
and  Holme,  all  of  New  Jersey.  Denver  re- 
ceived the  vote,  and  a  happier  man  could  not 
have  been  found  in  Louisville  than  was  that 
same  Louis  Block.    The  meeting  is  to  be  held 


August  27  to  September  i,  and  now  it  is  ho! 
for  Denver. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  a  great 
many  in  the  East  who  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  National  Meet,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
tri-State  meet,»in  which  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  will  compete  at  Asbury  Park. 
So  far,  so  good ;  but  I  hope  that  the  further 
suggestion  that  the  dates  shall  be  those  selected 
by  Denver  will  not  prevail.  However,  as  Den- 
ver will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Racing 
Board  to  hold  the  races  on  the  dates  selected, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  Asbury  Park  to  se- 
cure the  same  dates;  in  fact,  I  think  the  National 
Racing  Board  would  refuse.  Denver  has  won 
and  should  receive  the  support  of  the  League. 

WILL  ZIMMERMAN  TURN   PROFESSIONAL? 

News  comes  that  Arthur  A.  Zimmerman  has 
been  offered  a  cash  bonus  of  $5,000  if  he  would 
consent  to  race  in  France  as^ainst  the  English 
and  Continental  professionals  during  the  com- 
ing season,  with  the  further  understanding  that 
he  will  be  entitled  to  all  purses  which  he  mieht 
win.  This,  with  the  bonus,  would  probably 
equal  a  sum  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,  whicn 
is  a  pretty  attractive  offer,  and  unless  Mr  Zim- 
merman's distaste  to  being  called  a  professional 
is  very  strong  he  will  probably  accept  It  would 
be  a  pity,  of  course,  to  lose  such  a  man,  but  there 
are  tnose  in  Class  B  who  would  not  be  sorry  to 
see  Zimmerman  out  of  the  way. 

The  National  Assembly  at  Louisville  has  re- 
ceived back  into  its  fold  Dan  Canary,  McGar- 
rett,  of  Spring^eld,  and  very  probably  Mr. 
George  Barrett,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Barrett  was 
expelled  from  the  League  about  a  year  a^o 
for  conduct  which  was  claimed  brought  dis- 
credit upon  the  National  body.  The  act  was 
performed  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  although  its  con- 
sequences proved  far  more  serious  than  Mr. 
Barrett  had  reason  to  believe  they  would. 

The  Prowler. 

« 

Nothing  ever  became  so  antique  in  so  short 
a  time  as  did  the  narrow,  solid  tire  of  the  bicyde. 
Its  aspect  now  is  pitable  longside  of  Uie  sleek, 
well-fed  pneumatic.  Yet  appearance  is  not 
everything.  The  wheelman  and  dealer  should 
select  the  best.  For  convenience  combined 
with  strength  and  durability  the  Dunlop  De- 
tachable Tire  recommends  itself  to  every  wheel- 
man. They  are  manufactured  by  the  American 
Dunlop  Tire  Company,  504  West  14th  street. 
New  York  City. 

# 

The  fluid  oil,  dripping  from  a  bicycle  lamp  on 
a  pneumatic  tire,  will  do  it  more  harm  than  any- 
thing else  it  comes  in  contact  with.  The  Red 
Star  Solid  Illuminant,  being  a  solid  compound 
and  melting  only  as  it  bums,  stays  where  it 
belongs — in  the  lamp ;  so  that  for  this  reason 
alone  it  should  be  used  by  all  riders  who  have 
good  machines  and  do  not  want  to  see  the  tires 
mjured  by  the  fluid  oil  from  their  lamp. 
• 

Illustrations  of  neat  and  practical  cycling 
dress  for  women  embellish  the  edition  de  luxe 
calendar  issued  by  the  Premier  Cycling  Com- 
pany, 34,  36  and  38  Watts  street.  New  York. 
Every  bona-fide  cycle  agent  upon  mentioning 
Outing  will  be  supplied  with  this  useful  and  r-Ao 
ornamental  calendcu:.  Digitized  by  VJIVJ^^v  IC 
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*  PEDESTRIAN  SPORTS. 

In  the  editorial  topics  for  February  I  detailed 
my  objections  to  the  word  •*  Athletics  as  applied 
to  the  special  branch  of  athletics  including  run- 
ning, jumping,  hurdling  etc.,  and  proposed  the 
worn  Peaestrianism.  Since  then  I  have  been 
informed  that  in  England  athletics  in  its  spe- 
cialized American  sense  is  signified  by  the  term 
the  sports.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  best  to 
adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  Mother  Country.  Instead  of  applying  the 
word  pedestrianism  to  this  department  I  shall 
in  the  future  entitle  it  Pedestrian  Sports,  so 
that  Athletics  may  be  used  without  ambiguity 
in  its  general  and  rudimentary  signification. 

A  FORECAST  OF  THE  YALE-HARVARD   GAMES. 

Writing  in  the  middle  of  March  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  of  the  result  of  games  to  be  held  in 
the  middle  of  May;  for  the  last  weeks  of  train- 
ing invariably  develop  new  men.  and  more- 
over they  are  not  unlikely  to  witness  the  injury 
or  retirement  of  men  who  have  been  relied 
upon  to  win  in  the  championship  eames.  Yet 
the  general  probabilities  are  as  clear  as  they 
will  be  at  any  subsequent  date. 

Last  year  Harvard  defeated  Yale  at  Cam- 
bridge by  a  score  of  67 — ^45.  and  afterward  was 
defeated  at  the  Intercollegiate  Games  by  a 
score  of  47  1-3 — 54  5-6.  As  I  remarked  at  the 
time,  each  team  was  at  its  best  in  the  one  meet- 
ing and  at  its  worst  in  the  other.  The  actual 
strength  of  each  was  very  nearly  the  same. 
This  year  both  teams  have  lost  heavily,  and 
both  have  made  some  first-rate  acquisitions. 

For  the  sprints  all  the  point  winners  have 
returned,  with  the  exception  of  Sayer,  who  was 
third  in  the  hundred.  Of  these  Richards,  of 
Yale,  is  the  most  prominent.  He  has  done 
even  time  in  practice  in  the  hundred,  and  in 
the  long  dash  21  4-5S.  In  competition,  how- 
ever, he  has  never  bettered  10  1-5S.  and 
22  2-5S. ,  both  of  which  he  did  in  the  Intercol- 
legiates  last  spring.  Although  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely nervous  man.  his  year's  experience  in 
racing  will  probably  bring  his  competition  time 
still  nearer  his  practice  time.  Anderson,  of 
Yale,  has  done  10  2-5S.  in  practice  and  ran  a 
bad  second  to  22  3-5S.  in  tne  IntercoUegiates. 
Pond  and  Bennett  have  done  lol^s  Chubb 
has  done  22  4-5S.  in  practice.  Considerable 
improvement  is  to  be  expected  of  all  of  these 
men,  especially  as  they  are  training  under  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  is  by  all  odds  the  master  trainer 
of  the  world  in  spnnt  racing.  At  Harvard  the 
best  man  for  the  hundred  is  Lefurgey,  who 
beat  Richards  last  year  on  a  bad  track  in 
10  2-5S.  A  ruptured  muscle-sheath  prevented 
Lef ui^ey  from  running  in  the  finals  of  the  In- 
tercoUegiates, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  he  could  have  beaten  Richards  again. 
He  has  done  very  close  to  even  time  in  prac- 
tice, and,  though  as  new  a  man  as  Richards,  is 
thoufi^ht  to  be  a  much  better  racer.  Whittren 
has  done  10  2-5S.  and  22  3-5S.  Bingham  has 
done  10  2-5S.  and  Merrill  10  i-8s.  and  22s. 
even  in  practice.  Binjg^ham  and  Merrill,  how- 
ever, are  almost  certain  to  go  into  the  quarter, 
though  Merrill  may  enter  the  two-twenty  as 


well.    Last  year  he  beat  Richards  at  the  long 
dash  in  22  3-5S.  after  winning  the  quarter  in  51s. 

For  the  quarter,  Sayer.  of  Harvard,  who  won 
last  year  at  the  IntercoUegiates  in  50  4-5S.1  has 
not  returned  to  college.  Merrill,  of  Harvard, 
who  was  saved  for  the  two-twenty  on  that  day, 
is  by  all  odds  the  best  man  among  the  coUeges. 
His  best  time  is  50  3-5S.,  but  he  is  without 
doubt  capable  of  bettering  this  if  hard  pushed. 
MerriU  is  a  good  racer  and  a  first-rate  man  at 
repeating.  Bingham's  (Harvard)  best  time  is 
51  1-5S.  He  is  not  a  good  repeater,  but  ran  a 
close  second  to  MerriU^  51s.  last  year,  and  may 
be  relied  on  to  repeat  this  performance.  It  is 
not  unUkely  that  Aferrill  will  be  saved  for  the 
two-twenty,  in  which  case  Bingham  will  be  the 
best  man  for  the  quarter.  Pinkham,  of  Har- 
vard, who  was  second  in  the  Yale- Harvard 
games  of  '92.  and  third  in  '93,  may  be  relied  on 
to  better  52s  considerably.  Bremer,  whose 
father  forbade  his  training  last  year,  will  cer- 
tainly also  better  528.  Mansfield  ran  the  quar- 
ter in  53  3-5S  last  fall  in  the  freshman  scratch 
eames.  with  Blakemore  a  close  second.  At 
Yale  the  best  quarter-mUers  are  Frank  and 
Chubb,  who  will  better  53s.  considerably  be- 
fore the  season  is  over,  and  Lapham,  a  fresh- 
man from  Andover,  who  has  done  535^s.  At 
present  it  looks  as  tiiough  Harvard's  supremacy 
m  the  quarter  were  to  be  again  asserted.  Mr. 
Lathrop  is  as  justly  celebrated  for  his  middle 
distance  men  as  is  Mr.  Murphy  for  his  sprinters. 

In  the  half,  Corbin  and  Hubbell,  of  Har- 
vard, who  took  first  and  second  last  year,  have 
gone,  and  also  S.  Scoville,  Jr.,  who  was  the 
best  man  for  this  distance  at  Yale  Lakin,  of 
Harvard,  who  was  third,  is  the  only  point  win- 
ner remaining.  In  E.  B.  Hill,  '94,  however. 
Harvard's  losses  are  more  than  supplied.  Last 
spring  at  the  IntercoUegiates  HiU  faUed  to 
quality  for  the  finals  of  the  quarter,  but  in  the 
fall  he  ran  a  practice  three-eights  in  im.  25 
1-5S.,  and  won  the  'Varsity  handicap  half-mUe 
in  im.  58  4-5S.  on  a  muddy  track  and  in  a 
shower  of  rain.  Since  then  he  has  shown  ex- 
ceUent  racing  quaUties.  Lakin,  the  second 
best  man  at  Harvard,  is  good  for  2m.  4s.  or 
better.  E.  HoUister.  '97,  did  2m.  4  2-5S.  last 
faU  in  his  first  race,  and  according  to  aU  prece- 
dents ought  to  train  down  to  very  near  even 
time.  Emerson  is  good  for  about  2m.  6s.  At 
Yale,  WoodhuU  and  Wheeler  are  at  present 
rated  at  about  2m.  3s.  WoodhuU  runs  in  first- 
rate  form,  and  Wheeler,  in  addition  to  a  re- 
markably easy  action,  has  a  knack  of  finishing 
strong.  These  men  wUl  probably  make  HiU 
beat  even  time  to  win.  Potter,  of  Yale,  is  rated 
at  about  2m.  6s. 

The  mile  run  was  won  last  year  by  Morgan, 
of  Yale,  in  4m.  36  2-5S. ,  and  there  is  as  yet 
no  one  to  dispute  his  title  this  year.  Fenton 
and  Blake,  of  Harvard,  who  were  second  and 
third  last  year  have  not  returned.  J.  L.  Cool- 
idge,  of  Harvard,  ran  inside  of  4m.  41s.  on  a 
nine-lap  indoor  track  at  the  New  England 
championships,  and  is  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment. He  was  prevented  frotn  running  last 
year  by  lameness.  J.  Bordman,  Jr.,  of  Har- 
vard, did  4m.  47s.  last  faU  ;  WoodhuU.  the  Yale 
half-mUer.  can  do  about  4m.  43s.  at  prestE^j^W^ 
ScoviUe,  4m.  46s.,  and  Potter,  4m.  50s.        O 
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The  mile  walk  went  last  year  to  Endicott,  of 
Harvard.  Wight  and  Bunnell,  of  Yale,  and  Bar- 
deen,  of  Harvard,  who  was  second  to  Endicott, 
have  left  college.  At  Yale  a  younger  Bunnell 
has  won  two  out  of  the  three  indoor  races  this 
spring,  his  best  time  being  7m.  50s.  Hoyt  is 
rated  a  little  slower,  but  is  a  very  sandy  walker 
and  is  improving.  At  Harvard  there  are  six 
men  who  nave  already  done  from  7m.  20s.  to 
8m.  2S.  Endicott's  best  record  time  is  7m.  >^s., 
but  last  year  between  the  Yale-Harvard  games 
and  the  IntercoUegiates  he  walked  a  mile  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6m.  50s.  It  was  perhaps  on 
account  of  effects  of  this,  or  perhaps  owmg  to 
the  bad  weather,  that  he  failed  to  win  a  point 
at  New  York.     He  is  a  first-rate  racer. 

In  the  two-mile  bicycle  race  Yale  is  especially 
strong.  Glenny  holds  the  Intercollegiate  record, 
5m  41  4-ss.  Brewster  held  the  previous  record 
at  5m.  47  2-5S.  Parmelee  was  second  to  5m. 
48  2-5S.  last  year  at  the  Yale-Harvard  games, 
and  Ailing  is  a  first-rate  man.  At  Harvard, 
Pratt,  who  was  in  bad  condition  last  year,  has 
a  record  of  5m.  36s.  Elliott  has  bettered  this 
considerably,  but  was  dropped  from  the  team 
last  year  for  reasons  of  discipline.  Either  of 
Uiese  men  at  his  best  could  give  Henny  a  hard 
rub.  Holmes,  who  was  third  in  the  Yale-Har- 
vard games,  has  no  especially  fast  record,  but 
is  a  far  better  racer  than  the  average  cyclist,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  counted  upon. 

In  the  hurdle  races,  Yale  has  lost  Van  Ingen, 
who  won  both  events  last  year  at  the  Intercol- 
legiates.  Harvard  has  lost  Shead,  a  16  1-5 
second  man,  who  was  second  in  the  high  hur- 
dles in  the  Yale- Harvard  games,  and  Fear- 
ing, who  ran  third  in  the  low,  with  only  a  day's 
practice.  Garcelon,  who  won  the  low  hurdles 
at  the  Yale-Harvard  shames,  has  returned,  and 
is  showing  up  strongly  for  the  high  hurdles  as 
well.  Last  fall  at  St.  Louis  he  did  25s.  even, 
which  is  the  fastest  time  yet  made  in  compe- 
tition, and  within  a  fifth  of  a  second  of  T.  P. 
Lee's  world's  record.  Garcelon  has  also  been 
doing  first  rate  work  of  late  over  the  high  hur- 
dles. Monroe  is  rated  at  17  %<&. ,  and  Coonley  is 
showing  very  good  form.  Bremer,  the  quarter- 
miler,  will  do  under  26s.  in  the  low  hurdles. 
Wheelwright  has  done  26 1-5S.  an<L  is  improving. 
Jameson  and  Whitehead  are  already  26  3-5S. 
men.  At  Yale,  Lyman,  who  won  last  year  at  Uie 
Yale-Harvard  games,  has  bettered  16  2-5S.  Cady 
and  M.  Hart  are  16  3-5S.  men  ;  and  over  the 
low  hurdles  all  three  have  done  something  less 
than  27s.  Eaton,  the  half-back,  has  done 
26  I -5s.,  but  may  not  compete  because  of  his 
lame  ankle.  Thrall  has  done  17  2-5s.  over  the 
high  hurdles. 

In  the  broad  jump,  E.  B.  Bloss,  of  Harvard, 
who  won  at  botii  the  Yale-Harvard  and  the  In- 
tercollegiate games,  has  returned.  Last  fall  at 
Chicago  he  raised  his  record  in  competition 
to  22  ft.  10%  in.  This,  however,  is  far  below 
his  best  work  in  practice.  Winter  has  cleared 
20  ft.  8  in.  At  Yale,  Sheldon,  who  was  second 
to  Bloss  last  year,  has  done  well  above  22  ft. 
Exaggerated  reports  of  his  work  in  practice 
last  year  led  me  to  say  that  he  lacked  the 

r>wer  of  doing  his  best  in  competition.    This 
have  since  learned  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the 
fact ;  he  is  an  especially  good  performer  m  com- 
petition.     Line  weaver  nas  jumped  21  ft,   in 
practice. 
The  high  jump  promises  to  be  an  excellent 
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contest.  At  Harvard  Paine 'has  cleared  5  ft. 
II  in.  and  has  made  a  narrow  miss  at  6  ft. 
1/  in.  Sherwin  has  cleared  5  ft.  loj^  in.  ; 
Clark,  5  ft.  10  in.;  Putnam,  5  ft.  10  in.  ;  Stick- 
ney ,  5  ft.  9^  in. ;  Phelps,  5  ft.  7 J^  in  ,  and 
Cheney  5  ft.  9X  in-  At  Yale,  Cady,  the  hurdler, 
and  Tnompson,  a  freshman,  ha  /e  done  5  ft.  10 
in.;  Gerara,  a  freshman,  has  done  5  ft.  9j[i  in., 
and  Sheldon  and  Ladd  have  done  5  ft.  8  in. 

The  hammer  is  to  be  thrown  for  the  first  time 
this  year  from  a  run,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  the  probable  performances  of  the  vari- 
ous men.  Acton  and  Cockrell  are  the  best 
men  at  Harvard,  unless  Shea  comes  out  again, 
and  Acton  has  the  advantage  of  expenence 
across  the  water  in  throwing  from  a  run. 
Hickok,  of  Yale,  who  holds  the  Intercollegiate 
and  world's  record  throwing  from  a  stand,  has 
also  had  practice  in  throwing  from  a  run.  Cross 
and  Stillman,  the  football  players,  are  good  men, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  compete. 

In  the  shot  Hickok  holds  the  Intercollegiate 
and  Collegiate  record  at  41  ft  ^  in.,  but  this  is 
far  above  his  usual  ability.  Brown  did  no  bet- 
ter than  40  ft.  last  year  in  competition,  owing 
to  lameness,  but  is  a  better  man  than  Hickok, 
and  had  done  over  41  ft.  in  practice.  Coit  has 
done  38  ft.  8  in.,  and  Cross  and  Sheldon  about 
34  ft.  At  Harvard  Shea  has  done  40  ft.  %%  in., 
and  Acton  will  probably  show  good  form. 

In  the  pole  vault,  Yale  has  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  first-rate  men.  Kershaw  has  done  10  ft. 
\yi  in.,  Allen  10 ft  4 in..  Rice  10 ft  3  in., Thomas 
10  ft.  3  in.  E.  Hart  has  a  weak  ankle  at  present, 
but  he  has  bettered  10  ft.  6  in.  in  practice.  At 
Harvard  Sherwin  has  cleared  10  ft.  5^  in  , 
though  he  is  liable  to  be  lame  in  the  knee. 
Wheelwright  has  done  10  ft.  3  in. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  records 
that  the  games  promise  especially  good  records 
and  exciting  races.  The  tact  thiat  they  are  to 
be  held  at  New  Haven  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
Yale.  On  the  other  hand  Harvard  has  a  larger 
supply  of  candidates  and  is  usually  more  sue- 
cessful  in  developing  new  men. 

THE  I.  C.  A.  A.  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  most  important  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion was  that  requiring  **  That  the  trial  heats 
of  the  quarter-mile  be  run  off  in  the  morning, 
and  that  the  field  events  must  be  contested  m 
the  morning  until  five  men  are  left  to  decide 
each  event  in  the  afternoon."  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  shorten  the  afternoon's 
programme.  In  past  seasons  the  meetings  have 
been  tedious  because  the  time  required  to  dis- 
pose of  the  field  events  has  been  far  beyond 
that  required  for  the  track  races.  An  incidental 
result  of  the  first  clause  will  be  to  make  it  po^ 
sible  for  a  man  like  Merrill  of  Harvard  to  win 
points  in  the  long  dash  as  well  as  in  the  quarter, 
and  for  a  man  like  Turner,  of  Princeton,  to  win 
points  in  both  the  quarter  and  the  half  as 
originally  proposed.  The  amendment  provided 
that  the  early  heats  in  the  dashes  and  hurdle 
races  should  also  be  run  off  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Sherrill,  of  Yale,  objected  that  the  inter- 
val of  rest  would  invariably  stiffen  the  athlete's 
muscles  and  take  the  edge  off  his  nervous  ener- 
gies ;  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  the  great  races 
m  Uie  idTternoon  would  be  mediocre  compared 
to  what  they  might  be  if  run  while  the  athlete 
was  still  warm  from  hi^jg^yjy^ij^ls^^^^ 
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enforcing  this  argument  he  drew  the  analogy 
of  the  effect  of  a  day's  sprinting  as  felt  on  me 
following  morning.  This  analogy  seems  to  me 
quite  fmse.  A  day's  sprinting  or  a  day's  hur- 
dling consists  of  no  less  than  two  and  often  three 
heats  in  each  dash,  one  of  which  at  least  in  each 
event  is  very  severe  ;  whereas  in  the  momine 
only  one  heat  would  have  to  be  run  in  each 
event,  and  this  the  least  severe  one.  The  effect 
of  such  a  morning's  exercise  might,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  beneficial  in  so  much  as  it  would  give 
the  contestant  something  to  occupy  his  mind 
during  the  excessively  trying  hours  of  enforced 
idleness  on  the  morning  before  a  meeting.  The 
clause  was  finally  voted  down  because  of  an 
argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Kingjsley,  of  Colum- 
bia, that  from  the  spectator's  pomt  of  view  the 
sprint  races  are  the  most  interesting,  and  that 
the  track  events  are  already  too  few  compared 
to  the  field  events.  In  the  coming  meeting  the 
field  events  will  be  very  much  reduced,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Question  will  arise 
next  year  of  runnmg  the  preliminaries  in  the 
sprints  and  the  hurdles  at  the  same  time  as  the 
preliminaries  in  the  quarter  mile. 

Another  important  amendment  was  that  per- 
mitting the  hammer  to  be  thrown  with  a  run, 
as  is  the  rule  in  athletic  contests  everywhere 
outside  the  American  colleges.  This  amend- 
ment was  proposed  last  year  by  Harvard  and 
voted  down,  apparently  because  Acton,  of  Har- 
vard, was  known  to  excel  at  the  event  as  prac- 
ticed abroad,  whereas  Hickok,  of  Yale,  threw 
only  from  the  stand.  This  year  Mr.  Sherrill 
objected  in  his  speech  against  the  amendment 
that  it  would  give  no  advantage  to  Acton  be- 
cause Hickok  had  been  practicing  with  a  run 
and  was  quite  up  to  his  form  m  the  standing 
throw.  In  view  of  this  new  fact,  however,  no 
reason  remained  why  the  amendment  could  not 
be  carried  without  injury  to  either  college  ;  and 
so  the  association  was  fortunately  able  to  con- 
form its  programme  to  that  in  vogue  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  head  and  handle  of  the 
hammer  should  be  i6  lbs.  This  was  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  removing  the  head  when  the 
hammers  were  weighed. 

Another  important  provision  was  that  re- 
quiring that  "  in  aU  races  requiring  more  than 
one  heat  no  second  man  shall  be  debarred  from 
a  chance  to  qualify  for  the  finals."  Last  year 
it  will  be  remembered,  Merrill,  of  Harvard,  was 
second  in  his  heat  to  Richards,  of  Yale,  and 
was  in  consequence  debarred  f]x>m  the  finals, 
though  two  weeks  previous  he  had  baiilen 
Richards  and  was  certainly  no  worse  than 
second  man  m  the  event.  This  is  an  excellent 
amendment ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
were  what  it  should  be  among  the  colleges 
there  would  be  no  reason  whjr  the  blind-pool 
method  of  dividing  contestants  into  heats  could 
not  be  aoandoned  tor  a  method  of  judici^  selec- 
tion by  which  the  five  men  who  were  presum- 
ably the  best  could  be  placed  in  different  heats. 
'  The  proposition  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the 
annual  meeting  among  the  colleges  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  entries  from  each  was 
fortunately  overruled.  The  present  method  of 
equal  division  by  which  a  coflege  sending 
thirty-five  men,  otten  numbering  a  majority  of 
the  point  winners,  receives  no  more  than  a  col- 
lege sending  two  or  three  unknown  men,  is 
measurably  unjust.    Yet  the  smaller  colleges 


usually  have  money  in  proportion  to  their  size  ; 
and  moreover,  the  aim  of  the  association  should 
be  to  foster  the  sports  wherever  they  are  honestly 
cultivated.  The  few  dollars  which  would  be  an 
unimportant  item  on  the  treasurer's  book  at 
Yale  or  Harvard  are  the  main  stay  of  athletios 
in  the  smaller  colleges. 

RECORDS  AND  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

February  lo.  The  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion held  its  fifth  annual  open  handicap  games 
as  usual  in  Mechanics'  Hall.  Two  indoor  rec- 
ords were  broken.  In  the  high  jump  without 
weights,  M.  F.  Sweeney,  Xavier  A.  C. ,  cleared 
6  ft.  zfi  iO't  beating  his  own  record  of  6  ft.  3  in. 
It  tooK  three  trials,  but  on  the  last  he  cleared 
the  bar  hy  fully  an  inch.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  indoor  record  in  the  high  }ump  should 
not  be  as  good  as  the  outdoor,  6  ft.  4X  in-,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  indoor  competitions  are  fewer 
and  less  intense.  As  a  take-off  boards  are 
probably,  if  anything,  a  trifie  better  than  earth. 
The  other  record  was  in  three  standing  jumps, 
without  weights.  B.  Doherty,  Dorchester  A.  t. , 
cleared  54ft.  6 in.;  the  best  previous  indoor 
record  is  34  ft.  4?^  in.,  made  by  M.  W.  Ford, 
April  10,  1885.  The  world's  amateur  (outdoor) 
record  is  35  ft.  4  in.,  by  J.  Wall,  Dublin,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1892. 

March  10.  The  New  England  indoor  cham- 
pionships were  held  at  South  Armory,  Boston, 
under  the  joint  management  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  First  Regi- 
ment, M.  V.  M.  ;  and  were  kindly  thrown  open 
to  the  athletes  in  training  at  Harvard,  who  were 
not  technically  eligible  to  compete.  The  events 
were  mostly  odd  distances  so  that  when  the  out-, 
door  championships  are  given  there  may  not  be 
two  champions  for  the  year  in  any  events.  In 
the  seventy-five-yard  dash,  Wefers,  of  Boston 
College,  won  a  trial  heat  in  7  4- 5s.,  and  excelled 
Garcelon,  Lefurgey  and  Whittemore,  all  first- 
rate  Harvard  sprinters,  by  winning  the  finals. 
This  puts  Wefers  well  tx)  tne  fore  amon  g  New 
England  athletes.  In  the  seventy-yard  high 
hurdle  race,  S.  Chase,  Worcester  A.  C,  who  is 
at  Dartmouth  College,  finished  first  in  9  1-5S., 
which  is  an  excellent  performance  and  speaks 
well  for  Chase's  future  career.  In  the  six-bmi- 
dred-yard  run,  Merrill,  who  won  the  kmg  dush 
in  22  3-5S  ,  and  the  quarter  in  518.  in  the  Yale- 
Harvard  g^ames  last  spring,  beat  Dadmun, 
Worcester  A.  C,  in  the  excellent  time  of  im. 
18  2^5s.  The  mSe  run  brought  out  J.  L.  Cool- 
idge,  wbo  showed  up  well  at  Harvard  last 
year,  but  was  prevented  from  running  in  the 
Dig  meetings  oy  lameness.  Allison,  of  Wor- 
cester, was  not  in  his  best  condition.  Follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  championship  events : 

Seventy-five-yard  dash — Winners  in  trials : 
W.  F.  Garcelon,  H.  A.  A.,  8s.;  A.  A.  Lefur- 
gey, H.  A  A.,  88.;  C.  E.  Smith,  H.  A.  A.,  8 
I-5S.;  B.  J.  Wefers,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  7  4-5S.;  P.  W. 
Whittemore,  H.  A.  A.,  8s.;  H.  C.  Patterson, 
W.  C.  A.  A.,  8s.;  R.  B.  Williams,  H.  A.  A.,  8 
I-5S.;  J.  R.  Allen,  W.  C.  A.  A..  8  1-5S.  Semi- 
finals—First heat,  won  by  Wefers  ;  Garcelon 
and  Lefurgey  tied  for  second ;  time,  7  ^s. 
Second  heat,  won  by  Patterson ;  2d,  Whitte- 
more ;  time,  8s  Final,  won  by  Wefers  ;  2d, 
Patterson  ;  3d,  Whittemore  ;  time,  8s. 

Seventy-five-yard  hurdle  race  (hurdlAS  3  feet 
6  inches)— First  heat,  won  by  F.  W.  Lord,  B. 
A.  A. ;  2d,  V.  Munroe,  H.  A.  A. ;  time,  9  4-5S. 
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Second  heat,  won  by  A.  Coonley,  H.  A.  A.;  2d, 
W.  F.  Garcelon,  H.  A  A.;  time,  9  2-5S.  Third 
heat,  won  by  S.  Chase,  W.  A.  C.  and  D.  C.  A. 
A.;  2d,  H.  Emerson,  H.  A.  A  ;  time.  9  4-5S. 
Final,  won  by  Chase  ;  2d,  Coonley  ;  3d,  Lord  ; 
time,  9  1-5S. 

Three-hundred-yard  dash — First  heat,  won 
by  H.  M.  Wheelwright,  H.  A.  A.;  2d,  T. 
Keane,  Suffolk  A.  C;  3d,  J.  L.  Bremer,  H.  A. 
A. ;  time,  36  3-5S.  Second  heat,  won  by  J.  P. 
Whittren,  H.  A.  A.;  2d,  F.  McCarthy.  H.A.A.; 
3d,  W.  L.  Carleton,  R.  L.  S.  A.  A. ;  time.  36 
2-5S.  Third  heat,  won  by  F.  H.  Bigelow, 
Worcester  A.  C;  2d,  L.  T.  Hildreth,  H.  A.  A.; 
3d.  E.  Goldmark.  H.  A.  A.  ;  time,  37  2-5S. 
Final  heat,  won  by  H.  M.  Wheelwright ;  2d, 
T.  Keane ;  3d,  J.  P.  Whittren  ;  time,  36  3-5S. 

Six-hundred-yard  run— Won  by  S.  M.  Mer- 
rill, H.  A.  A.;  2d,  H.  L.  Dadmun,  Worcester 
A.  C. ;  3d.  T.  E.  Burke,  Loyola  A.  C. ;  time  im. 
18  2-5S. 

One-thousand-yard  run — Won  by  E.  B.  Hill, 
H.  A.  A.;  J.  M.  Gallagher,  W.  A.  C,  2d;  H. 
C.  L.  Lakin,  H.  A.  A.,  3d ;  time,  2m.  27  4-5S. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  A.  Blake,  B.  A.  A.; 
T.  L.  Ccolidge,  H.  A.  A..  2d;  W.  H.  Allison. 
W.  A.  C,  3d;  time.  4m.  39  4-5S. 

Running  high  jump — ^Won  by  P.  C.  Stingel, 
East  Cambridge,  5  ft  10^  in. ;  G.  C.  Chaney, 
II.  A.  A.,  2d,  5  ft  9X  in,,  A.  Stickney,  Jr.,  H. 
A.  A..  3d.  5  ft.  8>^  in. 

In  the  score  of  points  Harvard  was  first,  with 
28.  Worcester  A.  C.  second,  with  10 5^.  and 
Boston  A.  C.  third,  with  6.        John  Corbin. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Harry  Cornish,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association,  is  making  a  commendable 
effort  to  get  the  Western  collegians  more  inter- 
ested in  track  athletics  and  to  unite  in  spirit  and 
action  for  a  big  meet  each  spring.  He  says : 
*•  That  at  present  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
Western  colleges  can  prove  or  even  exhibit  the 
status  of  their  devolpment  in  track  athletics. 
The  leagues  in  track  athletics  in  the  West  are 
none  of  them  comprehensive  enough,  and  the 
championship  is  at  best  an  unceitain  and  un- 


satisfactory honor."  So  far  as  the  latter  state- 
ment is  concerned  there  is,  since  the  disruption 
of  the  ** Big  Four"  league,  but  one  track  atnletic 
association  in  the  Middle  West.  That  one  is  the 
Western  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
which  was  ors^anized  three  years  ago  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Athletic  Association.  In 
the  first  two  annual  meets  held  under  the  aus- 

?ices  of  that  association  at  Champaign,  111.,  the 
Fniversity  of  Illinois  athletic  team  won  the 
championship.  The  association  has  a  large 
membership,  though  neither  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota nor  Wisconsin  belongs,  and  the  first  two 
meets  were  flatteringly  successful.  The  meet 
this  spring  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  early 
in  May,  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of 
Christian  Brothers. 

Mr.  Cornish  desires  to  have  the  Western 
colleges  unite  for  a  meet  in  Chicago  this  spring, 
or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it,  if  the  Chicago  Ath- 
letic Association  can  have  the  assistance  of  the 
larger  colleges  it  will  hold  a  meeting  open  to 
all  colleges  for  the  championship  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Cornish  has,  by  means  of  a  circular  letter, 
been  feeling  the  ptdse  of  the  Western  coUe^ans 
on  this  scheme,  and  judging  from  the  attitude 
of  the  athletic  editors  of  college  publications, 
the  scheme  has  met  with  proper  commendation 
and  a  big  meet  will  probably  materialize.  If  it 
does  it  will  be  held  m  Chicago  the  latter  part 
of  May.  Michigan  reports  a  revival  in  track 
athletics  that  will  enable  her  to  present  a  very 
strong  team.  Wisconsin  and  Illmois  g^ve  noth- 
ing out  as  to  their  prospects,  but  as  Illinois 
has  informed  Mr.  Cfomish  that  he  can  rest 
satisfied  that  it  will  come  to  his  assistance 
with  *•  money,  enthusiasm  and  men,"  it  ap- 
pears that  Illinois  expects  to  be  in  at  the  finisn. 
Northwestern  has  always  had  a  strong  team  for 
the  W.  I.  C.  A.  A.  meets  and  will  doubtless  be 
well  fixed  this  spring,  likewise  Minnesota. 
Unless  the  Chicago  meet  is  a  go.  Michigan 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Chicago  University 
will  have  to  join  the  W.  I.  C.  A.  A.,  and  attend 
the  St.  Louis  meet  or  take  a  year  off  for  their 
track  teams,  for  they  are  members  of  no  associ- 
ations. Harry  F.  Kendall. 


WINTER  SPORTS. 


HOCKEY. 

The  season  just  completed  has  demonstrated 
the  popularity  of  that  king  of  winter  sports, 
hockey,  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
More  matches  and  better-played  games  have 
been  decided  during  the  past  few  weeks  than 
the  history  of  the  sport  can  show  during  the 
same  period  of  any  previous  year.  Never  be- 
fore has  such  interest  been  aroused  in  the 
struggle  for  championship  honors.  The  record 
of  the  more  important  ^ames  played  since  the 
close  of  March  number  is  as  follows  : 

At  Montreal,  February  9,  the  strong  Ottawa 
team  beat  the  Crj^stals,  on  Crystal  ice,  2  to  i. 

February  10,  the  Montreal  and  Victoria  teams 
played  at  Victoria  Rink,  Montreal,  the  Vies 
winning  by  2  to  i. 

At  Toronto,  February  12,  the  Granites  and 
Torontos  met  at  Granite  Rink.  Granites  won; 
score,  10  goals  to  6. 

On  the  same  date.  Trinity  and  Osgoode 
played  at  Victoria  Rink,  Toronto,  Osgoode 
winning  with  a  score  of  21  goals  to  4. 


February  13.  Osgoode  played  'Varsity  at  Vic- 
toria Rink,  Toronto,  and  won,  scoring  13  goals 
to  8. 

February  15,  Granites  defeated  Victorias  on 
the  latter 's  ice,  by  5  goals  to  4. 

February  17.  Montreal  Victorias  beat  Otta- 
was  at  Victoria  Rink,  Montreal,  by  3  goals  to  2. 

February  19,  Ottawas  played  off  the  Ontario 
Association  tie  with  Queen's  College,  Kings- 
ton, on  Ottawa  ice.  Score.  4  goals  to  i  in  favor 
of  Ottawa. 

February  19,  Peterboro  hockey  team  won  the 
intermediate  championship  of  Ontario  by  de- 
feating the  Granites  (second  team")  of  Toronto. 
The  match  was  played  on  Peterboro  ice,  and 
the  score  was  15  goals  to  o. 

February  20,  the  semi-finals  in  the  Ontario 
championship  series  were  played  off  at  Hamil- 
ton, tne  contestants  being  the  Osgoode  Hall 
team  of  Toronto,  and  the  Hamiltons  ;  Osgoode 
won,  scoring  10  goals  to  5.  ^ 

February  20,  Ottawa  Hockey  Club  resign^  I  p 
from  the  Ontario  Association,  forfeiting  th^ 
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final  championship  match  with  Toronto.  The 
club  has  held  the  Ontario  championship  four 
years,  and  objected  to  playing  this  final  match 
outside  of  their  own  city,  as  ordered  by  the  As- 
sociation. 

February  21,  the  Ontario  Association's  semi- 
final match  between  the  Ayr  team  and  the 
Granites,  of  Toronto,  was  played  at  Ayr,  the 
home  men  winning.     Score,  7  goals  to  6. 

February  24.  the  senior  championship  match 
between  the  Quebecs  and  the  Victorias,  of 
Montreal,  was  decided  at  Quebec.  A  hotly 
contested  match  stood  a  tie  when  time  was 
called.  An  extra  game  was  agreed  upon  to 
settle  the  point.  Quebec  won.  Score,  4  goals 
to  3. 

February  25, 'the  Montreal  team  avenged  a 
former  defeat  by  beating  the  Ottawas,  at  Ot- 
tawa, to  the  tune  of  5  goals  to  i. 

At  the  Red  Wing,  Wis.,  tournament,  Torjus 
Hemmestvedt,  champion  ski  runner  of  the 
world,  added  16  feet  to  his  best  previous  rec- 
ord. He  cleared  120  feet,  but  fell,  without  in- 
jury, after  landing.  The  new  record  eclipses 
all  performances  in  this  country  and  Norway. 

SNOWSHOEING. 

The  open  steeplechase  of  the  Emerald  S.  S. 
Club,  of  Montreal,  was  run  to  Lumkin's,  Feb- 
ruary 17.  Davis,  of  Lachine,  won  in  18.03  \ 
Noseworthy,  Argyle,  2d,  in  18.55  ;  Gentleman, 
Montreal,  3d  ;  Ransom,  Fraser  and  McKenna 
also  ran. 

The  annual  steeplechase  of  the  Crescent  S  S. 
Club,  Montreal,  was  run  February  8.  In  the 
open  event  D.  Logan  won  in  19.42  ;  A.  McRae, 
2d ;  W.  Glad  wish,  3d.  The  order  in  the  green 
class  was:  A.  McRae  21.25;  W.  Gladwish, 
21.38  ;  E.  Turner.  21.40.  Tattersall  and  Stott 
also  ran. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  S.  S.  Club,  of  Montreal, 
held  the  regular  annual  steeplechase  to  the 
clubhouse,  February  9.  F.  Rogej-s  won  in 
20.10;  Jos.  Dyer,  2d,  in  21.00;  F.  Donaldson, 
3d ;  W.  J.  Perrin,  4th. 

February  lo  the  snowshoe  events  at  Mon- 
treal, resulted  as  follows : 

100  yards  (heats)  championship— final  heat — 
ist,  Geo.  Moffat,  M.  A.  A.  A.;  2d,  C.  F.Gould. 
Lachine.     Time,  13  2-5S. 

440  yards  (heats),  boys  under  15 — final — ist. 
J.  Tuck  ;  2d.  T.  B.  Logan.     Time,  1.34  4-5. 

440  yards  championship^ist,  R.  H.  Gra- 
ham, St.  George,  Winnipeg ;  2d,  G.  F.  Ran- 
som, M.  A.  A.  A.     Time,  1.12. 

One  mile  championship— ist,  R.  H.  Davis, 
Lachine ;  2d,  H.  Gowan,  Jr. ,  Argyle  ;  3d,  F. 
Noseworthy,  Argyle;  4th.  W.  Gentleman, 
M.  A.  A.  A.     Time,  6m.  3-5S. 

Half-mile  Green  (in  uniform)^ist,  C.  B. 
Goodwin,  M.  A.  A  A.;  2d,  T.  Westlake,  La- 
chine ;  3d,  J.  McEUigott,  Lachine ;  4th,  F. 
Auburn,  Argyle  ;  5th,  R.  G.  McLean,  Argj^le. 
Time,  3.01. 

Two  miles  (club  cup) — ist,  G.  F.  Ransom. 
M.  A.  A.  A.;  2d,  E.  H.  NcNider,  M.  A.  A.  A. 
Time,  13.32  2-5. 

i2oyards  hurdle,  championship  (heats)  — 
final— ist,  Geo.  Moffat,  M.  A.  A.  A.;  2d,  E. 
McMahon,  M  G.  A.     Time,  21s. 

Half-mile  championship — ist,  R.  Davis,  La- 
chine ;  2d.  H.  C^wan,  jr.,  Argyle  ;  3d,  R.  H. 
Graham,  Winnipeg.    Tm:ie,  2.45. 

The  green  steeplechase  of  the  Emerald  S. 


S.  C,  Montreal,  was  run  February  12.  ist,  T. 
Matthews  ;  2d,  J.  Bennett ;  3d,  J.  Macdonald ; 
4th,  E.  D.  Egan. 

Montreal  Garrison  Artillery  S.  S.  C.  held  a 
steeplechase  to  Lumkin's,  February  14.  ist, 
Corp.  J.  T.  Wilson ;  time,  19.06 ;  2d,  Gunner 
E.  McMahon  ;  3d,  Gunner  G.  Sykes.  K.  Clarke 
and  T.  Brown  finished  fourth  and  fifth. 

No.  4  Company,  V.  R.  C.  held  the  regular 
annual  steeplechase  over  the  mountain  course, 
Montreal,  February  14.  A.  E.  McRae  won  in 
21.25  ;  J'  Innes,  2d ;  J.  Newhan,  3d ;  W.  Mo- 
watt,  4th. 

The  annual  steeplechase  of  the  Canadian  S. 
S.  C.  and  the  club  chase  of  the  Metropolis 
S.  S.  C.  were  run  together  over  the  mountain 
course,  Montreal.  February  19.  The  time  was 
very  fast.  -F.  Noseworthy,  Argyle,  finished  ist, 
in  17.15;  W.  Gentleman,  M.  A.  A.  A.  2d,  in 
17.21 ;  G.  Ransom,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  3d,  in  17.25  ; 
A.  Fraser,-  Metropolis,  4th.  in  17.54.  Nose- 
worthy won  the  Canadian  open  chase,  and 
Fraser  the  Metropolis  Club  event. 

On  February  24  a  handicap  steeplechase  over 
the  mountain  course,  Montreal,  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Club.  There  were 
five  individual  prizes  and  a  team  prize  for  the 
best  aggregate  time  of  three  men  of  each  club 
represented.  Twenty-nine  men  started.  Davis, 
the  crack,  was  at  scratch,  and  though  he  beat 
the  record,  doing  the  trip  in  16.58,  he  finished 
in  eighteenth  place.  Tnree  Lachine  men,  R. 
Davis,  Skeats  and.  J.  Davis,  won  the  team  prize; 
average  time,  i8m.;  2di  Argyle,  Noseworthy, 
Trin(Ml  and  Auburn,  18.40;  3d,  Montreal, 
Ransom,  McNider  and  Sears.  18.55  ;  4th,  Cres- 
cent, Brahara,  Turner  and  McRae,  20.13;  5th, 
Metropolis,  Fraser,  Leslie  and  Scott,  20.27. 

SKATING. 

John  S.  Johnson,  the  Minneapolis  whirlwind, 
broke  all  American  and  Canadian  skating  rec- 
ords from  two  to  ten  miles,  over  the  M.  A.  A. A. 
?*arter-mile  track,  at  Montreal,  February  26. 
ohnson's  previous  best  at  a  mile  was  2.45  3-5. 
lis  latest  performance  is  as  follows :  i  mile, 
2.58;  2  miles,  6.00;  3  miles,  9.05;  4  miles, 
12.15;  5  miles,  15.27;  6  miles,  18.38;  7  miles, 
21.47;  8  miles,  24.55;  9  miles,  28.04;  10  miles, 
31. 1 1  1-5.  The  new  ten-mile  record  beats  the 
world's  record  by  A.  Norseng,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, by  im.  25  4-5S.  On  the  same  day  and 
tracK,  Norwedt,  the  professional,  covered  a 
half-mile  in  1.25.  The  ice  track  was  in  excel- 
lent shape  and  the  conditions  fair.  Johnson 
had  no  pacemakers. 

A.  D.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  credited 
with  skating  ten  miles  in  34.48  3-5,  Febru- 
ary 22. 

J  as.  A.  Donoghue  defeated  A.  B.  Wise  in  a 
220-yard  (heats)  event  at  Muchattoes  Lake, 
February  28.  Time,  21  2-5S.  and  21s.  The 
prize  was  a  gold  medal. 

February  10,  at  Montreal,  three-mile  skat- 
ing—ist,  Jno.  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis ;  2d, 
A.  Norseng,  Norway.  Time,  Johnson,  10.44 
3-5  ;  Norseng,  11.52  2-5. 

Half-mile  skating — ist,  Johnson  ;  2d,  Nor- 
seng.  Time,  Johnson.  1.36;  Norseng,  1.484-5. 

The  annual  races  of  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  Skating  Club  were  held 
February  17.    The  results  were  as  follows 


220 yards,  open— ist,  D.  Brown,  Crystal^^jp 
ime,  22s.  o 


R.  Holcomb,  M.  A.  A.  A.    Time,' 
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Half-mile,  boys  under  15  years — ist,  L.  Mc- 
Allen.  M.  A.  A.  A.  rink;  time,  im.  33  1-5S.;  2d. 
J.  S.  Evans,  Montreal. 

Half-mile,  open — ist.  D.  Brown,  Crystal ; 
time,  im.  42  4-5S.;  2d,  L.  Lavasseur,  Montreal. 

Half-mile  backward,  .open — ist,  W.  McK. 
Barlow,  M.  A.  A.  A. ;  time,  im.  38  3-5S. ;  2d, 
R.  G.  Reid,  M.  A.  A.  A. 

One  mile.  Club  cup — ist,  C.  Gordon,  M.  A. 
A.  A.  rink;  2d,  W.  P.  Irwin,  M.  A.. A.  A. 
Time  limit  3.30,  and  as  the  time  was  not  within 
this  limit,  the  race  was  declared  off. 

One  mUe,  boys  under  15  years,  handicap — 
ist,  B.  Day,  8  seconds'  handicap ;  time,  3m. 
24  3-5S ;  2d,  L.  H.  Hagar,  8s. 

220  yards  hurdle,  open— ist,  W.  P.  Irwin, 


M.  A.  A.  A.;  time,  ?        5s.;  2d,  R.  Holcomb. 

Two  miles,  open— i  .w,  C.  Gordon,  M.  A.  A.  A. 
rink ;  time,  6m.  37  1-5S. ;  2d,  R.  Richot,  M.  A. 
A.  A.  rink. 

H.  Davidson  skated  against  the  Canadian 
mile  and  two-mile  records  at  Montreal,  Febru- 
ary 5.  making  new  marks  for  the  distances. 
He  did  the  first  mile  in  2m.  58s.  and  the  two 
miles  in  6m.  6  3-5S. 

John  S.  Johnson  is  credited  with  skating  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  flying  start,  at  Lake  A^n- 
Qota,  Wis.,  January  23,  m  3iJ^s. 

A.  D.  Smith,  01  St.  Paul/ is  said  to  have 
broken  all  skating  records,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, from  six  to  twenty  miles.  The  tnal  was 
skated  at  St  Paul,  Feb.  4.      Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


FENCING. 


The  principal  fencing  events  of.  the  past 
month  have  oeen  the  preliminary  contests  of 
the  Central  and  the  New  England  divisions  of 
the  Amateur  Fencers*  League,  the  contestants 
in  which  were  obliged  to  score  fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  possible  points  in  order  to  earn 
the  right  to  appear  in  the  final  assaults  for  the 
Amencan  Championships,  which  are  taking 
place  as  we  go  to  press.  The  style  shown  in 
these  contests  was  rather  mediocre,  on  account 
of  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  I  confine  my- 
self, therefore,  to  a  simple  summary  of  the  two 
contests. 

The  central  division  competitions  took  place 
at  the  Fencers'  Club  and  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  on  the  evenings  of  February  23d,  24th,  26th 
and  27th,  and  resiuted  in  the  qualification  for 
the  finals  of  Messrs.  R.  O.  Haubold.  A.  V.  Z. 
Post  and  W.  Kurz  in  foils  ;  R.  O.  Haubold,  C. 
G.  Bothnerand  W.  T.  Heintz  in  dueling  swords, 
and  C.  G.  Bothner  and  John  Allaire  in  sabers. 

The  preliminary  assaults  of  the  New  England 
Division  were  held  on  March  3d  at  the  Boston 
Fencing  Club,  and  resulted  in  the  qualification 
of  Messrs.  Alfred  Howard,  Edward  Breck  and 
Sewall  Cabot  in  foils ;  Howard  and  Breck  in 
dueling  swords,  and  Breck  and  Howard  in 
sabers.  The  following  gentlemen,  who  won 
medals  in  last  year's  championship  contests, 
were  hors  concours^  and  are  entitled  ipso  facto 
to  enter  the  finals  :  Messrs.  W.  T.  Heintz  (cham- 
pion), G.  M.  Hammond  and  C.  G.  Bothner  in 
foils ;  G.  M.  Hammond  (champion),  A.  V.  Z. 
Post  and  S.  T.  Shaw  in  duehng  swords,  and 
G.  M.  Hammond  (champion),  B.  F.  O'Connor 
and  R.  O.  Haubold  in  sabers. 

A  prognostication  as  to  the  probable  winners 
of  this  year's  medals  would  be  time  lost,  as  the 
performance  of  a  fencer  depends  nearly  as  much 
upon  his  momentary  disposition  as  that  of  a 
primo  tenor e.  Dr.  Hammond  may  be  safely 
put  down  for  a  medal  or  two  if  he  enters,  and 
Mr.  Heintz,  besides  being  a  talented  swords- 
man, is  said  to  have  been  working  hard.  The 
form  of  Messrs.  Post,  Haubold  and  Bothner  has 
also  been  particularly  noted.  As  to  the  Boston 
men,  their  prowess  is  not  likely  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  metropolitan  fencers  this  year,  as 
the  late  opening  of  their  club  has  retarded  their 
practice.  Mr.  Cabot  has  never  before  appeared 
m  a  championship  competition,  a  fact  that  may 
have  its  effect  upon  the  development  of  his  full 
force.  If  he  forgets  the  novelty  of  his  position 
he  will  certainly  give  a  good  account  of  nimself. 


Mr.  Howard  is  in  much  finer  form  this  year 
than  last  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  toucheur.  The 
third  Boston  man  is  apt  to  be  an  uncertain 
quantity  in  competition. 

Otir  campaign  in  favor  of  more  assaults  be- 
tween masters  is  already  being  pushed  toward 
victory.  Chevalier  Pini  nas  at  last  appeared  at 
a  private  dub,  the  Racquet  and  Tennis,  where 
he  crossed  swords  with  Gouspy  and  some  of  the 
latter's  pupils,  and  later  an  elaborate  fencing 
programme  at  the  New  York  AUiletic  Club 
brought  together  Gouspy,  Tacoby,  Vauthier. 
and  Koch.  Mr.  Gouspy  and  Mr.  Rondelle  of 
Boston  are  now  out  with  a  card,  commendine 
my  suggestions  in  last  month's  Records^  and 
proposing  a  master's  tournament,  an  idea  that 
should  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  fencing.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
venerable  Professor  Corbesier  of  the  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy,  contains  what  may  prove  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  an  American  Academy  of  Arms : 

I  read  with  pleasure  in  your  last  number  that  a  move- 
ment is  on  f  oqt  to  bring:  together  the  masters  of  our 
noble  art  and  have  them  fence  bef '^re  the  public.  It 
always  has  been  my  opinion  that  the  general  public 
should  have  more  opportunity  to  see  an  assault  among 
the  masters,  as  you  justly  say  it  is  as  necessary  as  the 
lesson  itselt. 

Allow  me  also  a  few  suggestions :  not  only  should 
the  masters  make  assault  before  the  public,  but  they 
ought  to  form  an  association  which  could  be  called 
*'  The  Association  of  the  Masters  of  the  Sword  of 
America, ' '  as  they  have  the  ^*SocuUpomr  renconragtment 
des  armts  "  in  Prance.  At  their  meetings  they  could  dis- 
cuss any  point,  and  make  ryles  that  may  be  to  advan- 
tage for  the  advancement  of  the  art  in  this  country. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Corbesier,  s.  M.  N.  Ac. 

Harvard  and  Columbia  will  meet  this  month 
in  a  team  competition  with  foils,  probably  in 
New  York.  The  victorious  team  will  receive  a 
handsome  cup  presented  by  the  Racauet  and 
Tennis  Club,  which  will  remain  a  challenge 
trophy  to  be  competed  for  yearly  by  college 
teams.  Yale  is  not  far  enough  advanced  this 
year  to  enter,  but  will  do  so  next  season.  This 
year's  contest  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Racquet  and  Tennis  and  Boston  Fencing  Clubs. 

It  will  be  sig^ficant  from  the  fact  that,  the  old 
A.  F.  L.  A.  rules,  which  require  chalked  foils, 
will  be  disregarded,  the  contestants  will  be 
marked  silently  by  the  judges,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  winner  made  at  the  close  of 
each  assault,  as  is  now  done  in  boxing  bouts 
This  important  matter  of  chalk  or  no  chalk  will 
be  treated  editorially  in  an  early  number  04 C 
Outing.  Edward  Breck.3 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TRIMMfNG. 

By  **  trimming"  I  mean  not  merely  squaring 
and  straightenmg  the  edg:es  of  prints,  but 
heroically  cutting  off  from  right  or  left,  top  or 
bottom,  or  all  or  either  of  them,  whatever  de- 
tracts from  the  beauty  of  the  composition.  I 
say  heroically,  because  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  trimming  a  lo  x  8  print  down  to  a  5  x  4, 
if  by  so  doing  perfect  composition  may  be  se- 
cured ;  for  one  perfect  picture,  even  if  only  of 
the  smaller  size,  is  worth  more  than  many  of 
the  larger  ones  if  imperfect. 

A  case  in  point  occurs  in  TA^  Photographic 
Times  of  February  9th,  which,  although  not 
worse  than  many  to  be  found  in  most  col- 
lections, I  mention  as  it  may  have  been  seen  by 
many  of  my  readers,  and  so  afford  a  good  ob- 
ject lesson.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  celebrated 
Chateau  de  Chilian,  Lake  Geneva.  The  print 
is  7X  5^5X»  ^^^  although  chateau,  foliage  and 
fore^ound  are  each,  so  far  as  they  go,  ex- 
ceptionally good,  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  as 
unsatisfactory  as  an^  tnat  ever  appeared  in  any 
of  the  photographic  journals,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal  The  foreground,  the  rocky  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  runs  from  left  to  right  at  a  suit- 
able angle,  suitably  contrasted  by  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  smaller  building  from  which  the 
chateau  itself  is  reached  by  a  bridge.  The 
point  of  view  from  which  the  chateau  is  taken 
IS  probably  the  very  best,  and  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  the  picture  is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  ao- 
surdly  lop-sided.  Of  the  t%  inches,  the  breadth 
of  the  picture,  only  four  are  occupied  by  pictorial 
matter,  and  that  all  at  one  side,  leaving  3^ 
inches  of  vacant  sky  and  equally  vacant  water, 
the  tones  of  which  are  so  exactly  alike  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends  but  for  the  faint  indication 
of  rising  ground  above  the  horizon. 

This  IS  a  case  for  heroic  trimming,  and  one  in 


which  a  miserably  poor  picture  may  be  con- 
verted into  one  of  great  beauty.  I  have  cut 
three  inches  from  the  left,  three  mches  of  prac- 
tically vacant  space,  and  one  inch  from  the  fore- 
grround,  which,  as  it  is  really  good,  might  have 
been  left  if  the  photographer  had  included 
about  two  inches  more  sky  m  the  composition  ; 
and  the  result  is  a  4^  scjuare,  as  charming  a 
picture  as  I  possess.  With  the  foreground  re- 
tained, and  the  suggestive  addition  to  the  sky, 
it  would  have  been  an  upright,  a  form  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  subject,  7  x  4^,  and  still  more 
charming. 

No  doubt  the  better  way  is  to  attend  to  such 
matters  while  adjusting  the  camera,  and  select- 
ing the  point  of  view,  but  the  amateur  is  apt  to 
get  excited  at  that  particular  time  and  often 
does  not  discover  even  serious  errors  until  after 
development,  or  till  he  sees  the  prints. 

Trimming,  then,  is  a  **  better  late  than  never  " 
expedient,  but  one  that  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. Before  mounting  each  print  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  its  nature,  composition 
and  general  effect  thoroughly  considered.  See 
how  far  it  complies  with  the  canons  of  art,  and 
especially  with  the  laws  of  composition.  These 
may  be  smiled  at  by  the  self-sufficient  artist, 
but  they  are  wonderfully  good  guides  to  those 
who  are  not  so  self-confident.  The  position  of 
the  horizon  line,  especially  in  marine  subjects 
or  where  water  is  included,  should  also  be  care- 
fully seen  to,  and  equally  so  the  always  offensive 
repetition  of  the  marginal  lines  by  straight  lines 
near  them. 

My  readers  may  take  it  for  granted  that  of 
prints  so  critically  examined,  few  indeed  will 
be  found  that  may  not  be  improved  by  proper 
trimming,  and  I  may  add  that  such  cnticism 
and  such  trimming  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  cultivate  the  art  instinct,  latent  through 
it  may  be,  which  is  more  or  less  the  possession  of 
every  one.  Jay  See. 


LOFT. 


The  season  of  1894  was  opened  the  first  week 
of  the  year  by  the  bird,  Champion  Trainor,  of 
Charles  Mehler,  Jr. ,  Philadelphia,  which  made 
a  journey  from  540  miles.  This  was  a  break  from 
custom,  both  in  being  in  advance  of  the  season 
and  in  beginning  with  the  distance  that  in  all 
other  flying  marked  the  close  of  the  series. 
But  the  journey  was  not  intended  for  1894. 
When  the  bird  was  shipped  on  Christmas  night 
the  order  was  made  fast  to  the  inside  of  the 
basket  cover  to  start  it  before  or  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  whatever  the  weather.  Fortu- 
nately the  liberator  did  not  see  this  advice  un- 
til after  the  bird  was  liberated,  and,  bad 
weather  prevailing  at  the  year's  close,  the  start 
was  not  made  until  the  skies  cleared  after  the 
new  year  opened.  Liberated  from  Easley, 
S  C,  at  8.20  A.  M  ,  January  3,  the  bird  was  in 
the  home  loft  before  3  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noon. The  airline  distance  was  538  miles,  the 
average  speed  996  yards 

This  speed,  besides  taking  the  lead  for  all 
competitions  of  the  year,  has  the  lead  for  speed 


in  winter  flying  from  over  200  miles,  the  same 
bird,  Champion  Trainor,  having  the  record  for 
speed  in  winter  flying  from  any  distance,  with 
1405  yards  made  from  200  miles  the  first  week 
in  December. 

These  two  journeys  settled  the  important 
question  whether  birds  are  useful  as  messen- 
gers in  winter. 

Ordinarily,  flying  does  not  begin  until  May, 
but  this  year  the  first  club  dates  are  fixed  for 
April,  with  joume)rs  against  time  to  be  even 
earlier.  But  during  the  last  of  February  and 
the  first  of  March  the  hawks,  in  the  absence  of 
natural  food,  were  so  hungry  and  fierce  that  fly- 
ers out  for  exercise  were  caught  by  them,  and 
the  owners  hesitated  to  send  their  oirds  to  any 
distance  lest  they  be  caught  or  driven  into 
strange  lofts  and  detained  as  prisoners.  The 
statute  books  are  full  of  laws  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  shoot  or  detain  pigeons.  Appar- 
ently no  one  has  the  courage  to  enforce  these. 
In  any  case  those  desiring  the  advancement  of 
the  sport  would  much  better  have  a  bounty  set> 
on  birds  of  prey.  Digitized  by  "^^^KJKJpi  iC 
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The  prizes  for  1894  fljring,  open  to  all  for  the 
year's  competition,  are  for  the  best  average 
speed  from  one,  two,  three  and  four  distances, 
one  journey  of  the  four  series  to  be  from  525 
miles  or  over,  and  no  distance  to  be  less  than 
100  miles.  All  journeys  under  the  American 
rules  are  in  competition,  and  special  entry  is 
not  necessary. 

Other  prizes  will  be  offered  later  for  new 
competitions  and  to  revive  the  interest  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  special  interest  for  the  year  will  be  in 
the  messenger  service,  to  prove  the  practical 
value  of  the  birds.  While  birds  trained  for  rec- 
ord journeys  can  be  used  for  messenger  service 
acceptably,  the  best  work  will  be  done  by  birds 
used  only  for  messenger  service.  To  this  end 
a  good  part  of  the  best  lofts  have  set  apart 
birds  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  training  of  birds  for  messenger  service 
differs  from  that  of  record  flying,  inasmuch  as 
the  lesson  for  the  bird  is  neither  as  to  direction 
nor  distance,  but  when  on  duty  it  must  hurry 
home.  It  is  a  fallacy  pigeon-flyers  are  loath  to 
part  with  that  birds  need  to  be  taught  the  way. 
If  they  must  they  are  not  homing  pigeons,  as 
the  homing  faculty  is  the  distinguishing  prop- 
erty of  the  variety.  With  this  are  other  notions, 
equally  absurd,  that  a  bird  must  be  kept  always 
to  the  one  direction . 

In  messenger  work  the  broader  view  of  the 
bird's  capabilities  very  quickly  obtains,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  equal  to  any  and  every 
.  emergency  is  soon  lost  sight  of. 

It  is,  inaeed.  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
the  homing  pigeon  is  due  to  the  tests  to  which 
the  bird  has  been  out  in  the  messenger  service, 
not  that  these  tes. .  were  premeditated  or  would 


have  been  permitted  had  the  owner's  consent 
been  asked,  but  ignorance  rushed  in  and  the 
birds  responded 

The  American  Messenger  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion, organized  last  year,  will  be  continued  this 
year.  The  object  is  to  provide  a  center  of  in- 
tormation  for  those  desiring  birds  for  use  as 
messengers,  and  of  those  who  have  birds  that 
may  be  used.  The  birds  are  not  for  hire,  but 
whoever  cares  to  use  them  must  offer  a  prize  of 
some  sort  for  the  best  work  done  for  him. 

The  lofts  thus  far  enrolled  for  this  work  are 
those  of  the  Public  Ledger,  the  Columbus,  O., 
Club ;  Louis  Mehler,  W.  T.  Innes,  Charles 
Mehler,  E.  Senderling,  Philadelphia ;  Theo.  P. 
Green,  Woodbury,  N.  J.;  S.  P.  Bowman.  Ber- 
lin, N.  J.;  G.  T*.  King.  Richmond,  Va.;  the 
Naval  Academy  lofts,  Annapolis,  Md.;  Fred 
Bowers,  H.  G.  Thurston,  Fall  River,  Mass  ; 
W.  H.  HUlebrecht,  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and  Dr.  H. 
G.  Kendall  and  H.  G.  Brooks,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  has  arranged  for  the  use  of  pigeons  of 
the  Columbus  Club  during  the  National  en- 
campments. 

A  good  bit  of  work  to  the  credit  of  the 
messenger  service  this  year  was  the  return  of 
Pun^h  of  the  W.  T.  Innes  loft,  Philadelphia, 
from  the  out-going  schoolship  Saratoga^  bring- 
ing last  words  thirty-six  hours  later  than  the 
last  good-b)rs.  Let  go  at  ten  o'clock  the  birds 
were  in  the  loft  at  2:30  p.  m..  having  covered 
more  than  200  miles  in  less  than  270  minutes. 

Work  with  the  birds,  except  in  emergency 
cases,  will  not  b^n  until  the  middle  of  April, 
that  is  until  the  flsnhawk  comes,  when  the  course 
will  be  cleared  of  birds  of  prey  and  the  sea 
gulls  prove  less  annoying.  K.  S.  Starr. 


KENNEL. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  KENNEL  CLUB  SHOW. 

A  success  ?  Well,  rather !  In  fact  it's  got  so 
now  that  people  speak  of  the  horse  show  and 
dog  show  as  though  they  were  of  equal  im- 
portance. However,  the  kennel  can  never  rival 
the  stable,  in  the  opinion  of  Gothamites,  but  it 
can  run  a  clinking  good  second,  as  was  proved 
beyond  dispute  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
February  26th  to  23d.  In  fact  the  eighteenth 
annual  show  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
was  something  for  every  admirer  of  man's  no- 
blest friend  to  remember  with  satisfaction. 

The  arrangements  were  excellent,  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Mortimer,  Cromwell  and  Terry ;  the 
weather  was  favorable,  and  the  attendance 
most  satisfactory.  The  quality  of  classes  was 
good  all  around,  while  several  showed  a  notice- 
able improvement.    The  judges  were  : 

Mastiffs-F,  F.  UnderhiU,  Oyster  Bay.  L.  I.; 
St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands-  and  pugs— Miss 
A.  H.  Whitney,  Lancaster,  Mass. ;  bloodhounds, 
Russian  wolfhounds,  deerhounds,  greyhounds, 
English  retrievers,  Irish  and  Gordon  setters, 
beagles  and  miscellaneous  class— John  David- 
son, Monroe,  Mich.;  Great  Danes,  Basset 
hounds  and  Dachshunde  —  G.  Muss-Amolt, 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.;  pointers— Chas.  Heath,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  English  setters,  American  fox- 
hounds and  Chesapeake  Bay  dogs — Major  J. 
M.   Taylor,  New  York ;   Irish  water  spaniels, 


Clumber,  field  and  cocker  spaniels — A.  C.  Wil- 
merding.  New  York ;  collies— Dr.  L.  C.  Sau- 
veur.  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  black- 
and-tan.  white  English  and  toy  terriers  and 
Italian  greyhounds  —  H.  T.  Foote,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.;  poodles,  Irish,  Dandie  Dinmont, 
Scottish.  Skye,  Bedlington  and  Yorkshire  ter- 
riers and  toy  spaniels — Dr  M.  H.  Cryer,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  wire-haired  fox  terriers  and  Old 
English  sheep  dogs— R  F.  Mayhew,  New  York; 
bull  terriers — C.  A.  Stevens,  New  York ;  Eng- 
lish foxhounds  —  A.  Belmont  Purdy,  Garden 
City,  L.  I.;  smooth  fox  terriers — T.S.  Bellin, 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  buUdogs  — E.  A.  Woodward, 
Chicago,  111.;  Boston  terriers — C.  F.  Leland, 
Boston,  Mass.  Over  a  thousand  dogs  actually 
competed  for  honors,  and  as  several  of  the 
judges  were  new  hands,  at  least  a  few  blunders 
mignt  have  reasonabljr  occurred.  To  the  credit 
of  the  *»  novices"  be  it  said  that  they  hustled 
famously  and  acquitted  themselves  quite  as 
creditably  as  did  the  veterans.  Some  errors 
were  doubtless  made,  as  they  always  will  be 
made,  but  the  affair  was  a  genuine  dog  show, 
and  to  prove  it,  disappointed  exhibitors  kicked 
vigorously  as  usual. 

The  two  best- known  animals  to  the  general 
public    were    undoubtedly  Sir    Bedivere    and 
Beaufort's  Black  Prince     Throng^  of  fashion*  ^ 
ables  did  homage  to  these  kings  of  their  jMrC' 
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spective  breeds.  The  other  heavy  docs  received 
their  full  share  of  attention  too,  and  the  bulls 
were  magnates,  as  they  always  are.  Collies 
and  llussian  wolfhounds,  too,  seemed  to  be 
growing  in  popular  favor. 

In  the  challenge  class  for  rough  St  Bernards 
marvelous  Sir  Bedivere  was  looking  surpris- 
ingly well,  and  won.  That  grand  dog  Otos  was 
second,  Kingston  Regent  getting  reserve^ 
Lady  Livingstone,  looking  in  capital  fettle,  was 
alone  in  the  bitch  class.  Forty  candidates, 
many  of  very  questionable  worth,  competed  in 
the  open  class  for  dogs.  Altoneer  deservedly 
won,  with  Roland,  Jr.,  second  ;  Grand  Master, 
third;  Eboracum,  fourth.  Mauprat,  an  enor- 
mous fellow,  reserve. 

Twenty-five  competed  in  the  bitch  class,  the 
good  Miss  Anna  winning  with  a  bit  to  spare. 
Her  daughter.  Royal  Duchess,  was  second ; 
Rustic  Beauty,  third ;  Countess  Made,  fourth  ; 
Lady  Bountiful,  reserve.  There  was  some  fine 
quality  in  this  class.  Twenty  dog  pups  showed 
considerable  quality,  Columbus  scoring  first ; 
Hellgate  Prinz,  second  ;  Watch  Erdman,  third  ; 
Duke  of  Berkshire,  Count  Otto  and  Cadmus, 
Jr.  ,V.  H.C.  In  the  bitch  class,  of  eleven  bunched, 
Frincess  Eulalia  was  a  pronounced  first ;  Stel- 
lina,  second  ;  Alva,  third ;  Lady  Vixen,  reserve. 

Nothing  showed  in  the  challenge  class  for 
smooth  dogs.  Empress  of  Contoocock  and 
Melrose  Belle  were  placed  as  named  in  the 
bitch  class.  In  the  Open  Class—smooth  dogs 
— Alton,  Jr.,  was  first;  Patrol,  second;  Plin- 
limmon  v.,  third  ;  Major  Plon  Plon,  fourth ; 
Leicester,  Jr. ,  reserve.  This  class  was  strong. 
Lady  Alton  headed  the  bitches  ;  Judith's  Rum, 
second  ;  Guess  Noble,  third  ;  Pandora,  fourth  ; 
Julia,  reserve.  In  the  Puppy— dogs— Taral 
won  ;  Ben  Alton,  second ;  Juggernaut,  third. 
Bitches — Miss  Thelma,  first;  Minka,  second; 
Miss  Polyphemus,  third;  Scottish  Gloria,  re- 
serve. 

Novice  Class — rough  and  smooth — ist,  Plin- 
nmmon  v.;  2d,  Laurian ;  3d,  Demetrius;  re- 
serve, Nero  D.  Bitches — ist,  Judith's  Ruth  ; 
2d,  Pandora  and  Melrose  Judith,  equal ;  re- 
serve. Miss  Amanda. 

Mastiffs  appear  to  have  lost  some  of  their 
popularity.  In  the  challenge  class  Beaufort's 
Black  Pnnce  was  first,  with  Merlin  second. 
Open— do^^s — ist,  In^leside  Minting ;  2d,  Em- 
peror Wilham  ;  3d,  Beaufort  Prince.  Bitches 
— 1st,  Lady  Diana ;  2d,  Brampton  Beauty  ;  3d, 
Gerta  II.  Puppies — ist,  Freaerick  the  Great ; 
2d,  Campania.  Novice  —  ist,  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian ;  2d,  Donald. 

Bloodhounds— challenge  dogs — The  famous 
pair.  Victor  and  Belhus,  were  placed  as  named, 
Bradshaw  was  alone  in  open  dog  class,  as  was 
Vigilant  in  the  corresponding  class  for  bitches. 

Great  Danes— challenge  dogs — Major  Mc- 
Kinley  was  alone,  no  bitches  shown.  Open 
dogfs — fifteen  competitors — ist.  Earl  of  Wur- 
temburg ;  2d,  Lawrence  Leopard  ;  3d,  Hep- 
burn Hero.  Nothing  remarkable  below  these 
three. 

Bitches  —  ist,  Portia  Melac  ;  3d,  Phryne  ; 
reserve,  Manon.  Puppies — ist,  Bismarck  ;  2d, 
Thor. 

Newfotmdlands — Only  three  benched,  qual- 
ity moderate.  Dogs— ist,  Leo;  2d,  Nero  I. 
Bitches— Brunette 

Russian  Wolfhounds— challenge  dogs — ist, 
Argoss  ;   2d,  Leekhoi.      Bitches— ist,   vinga  ; 
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2d,  Zerry.  Open — does— ist.  Odrooski ;  2d, 
Corsar ;  3d,  Leekhoi  II.  Bitches — ist,  Riga; 
2d,  Irmina;  3d,  Gipsv  Queen.  Puppies — ist, 
Lady  Dietz ;  2d,  Sudaorka  ;  3d,  Vera.  These 
dogs  are  evidently  coming  to  the  front.  The 
classes  contained  much  fine  ouality,  and  the 
large  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Deerhounds  —  Some  well-known  animals 
shown ;  the  quality,  as  a  whole,  excellent. 
Challenge  dogs — ist,  Hillside  Warrior ;  2d, 
Robber  Chieftain.  Bitches — ist.  Hillside  Ro- 
mola;  2d,  Theodora.  Open— dogs — ist,  Lochiel; 
2d,  Hillside  McGregor ;  3d,  Hillside  Raven. 
Bitches— ist.  Hillside  Ruth;  2d,  Hillside 
Heather  ;  3d,  Hillside  Sylvia. 

Greyhounds— A  large  class,  but  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  showing  no  remarkable 
quality.  Challenge  dogs — ist,  Gem  of  the  Sea- 
son ;  2d,  Imperator ;  Master  Rich,  reserve. 
Bitches — ist,  Spinaway  ;  2d,  Wild  Rose  ;  Best- 
wood  Daisy,  reserve.  Open — dogs — ist,  Ches- 
ter ;  2d,  Oldstone  ;  Randy,  reserve  Bitches 
^ist.  Southern  Beauty;  2d,  Miss  Dollar  III.; 
3d,  Queen  in  Black  ;  Cassie,  reserve.  Puppies 
— ist,  Chester  ;  2d,  Sprin  o'  the  Valley. 

American  Foxhounds — dogs— ist.  Drum  IV.; 
2d,  Ned ;  3d,  Ranger  II.  Bitches — ist.  Sun- 
maid  ;  2d,  Lily  Dale  ;  3d,  Tempest.  Puppies 
— ist.  Tempest ;  2d,  Moose.  English  Retriev- 
ers—ist,  Hempstead  Jet ;  2d,  Physician ;  3d, 
Commodore. 

Pointers— Challenge— dogs  (55  lbs.  and  over) 
— ist.  Lad  of  Kent ;  2d,  Tempest.  Bitches  (50 
lbs.  and  over)— ist,  Woolton  Game  ;  2d,  Josie 
Brackett.  Open— dogs  (55  lbs.  and  over)-— ist. 
Prince  Regen  ;  2d,  Ridge  view  Tenny;  3d, 
Lord  Bracken.  Bitches  (50  lbs.  and  over)— 1st, 
Lady  Tammany  ;  2d,  Kent's  Belle ;  3d,  Lass  of 
Tammany ;  4th,  Kathleen  Kent ;  reserve,  Devon 
Fan.  Challenge — dogs  (under  55  lbs.) — ist, 
Duke  of  Hessen  ;  2d,  Arthur.  Bitches  (under 
50  lbs,)— ist.  Lady  Gay  Spanker ;  2d,  Miss  Ru- 
mour. Open— dogs  ^tmder  55  lbs. W-ist,  Ridge- 
view  Comet ;  2d,  Cnancellor ;  3a,  Ridgeview 
Donald  ;  4th,  Brackett's  Lad.  Bitches  (under 
50  lbs.)--ist,  Lady  Grace  ;  2d.  Springside  Nell ; 
3d,  Fan  Fan  II.;  Jing[le  Bell,  reserve.  Puppies 
— dogs— ist,  Sprmgside  Tammany ;  2d,  Fair- 
view  Priam  ;  3a,  Springside  Beppo.  Bitches — 
ist,  Springside  Lady ;  2d.  Faustina ;  3d,  Spring- 
side  Jill.  Novice  Class— dogs — ist.  Prince 
Regent ;  2d,  Ridgeview  Tenny ;  reserve,  Ridge- 
view Faust  Bitches — ist,  Kent's  Belle  ;  2d. 
Lady  Grace  ;  3d,  Hempstead  Blossom.  Field 
Trial  Class— ist,  Duke  of  Hessen  ;  2d,  Woolton 
Game ;  3d,  Graceful  II. 

English  Setters— Challenge— dogs— ist.Breeze 
Gladstone  ;  2d,  Glendon.  Bitches— ist.  Donna 
Juanita  ;  2d.  Spectre.  Open— dogs — ist,  An- 
tonia ;  2d,  The  Earl ;  3d,  Netherwood  Nymrod ; 
4th,  Robin  Goch  and  Ben  Hur  of  Riverview. 
Bitches — ist.  Esmeralda  ;  2d,  Countess  Rush  ; 
3d,  Gossip  ;  4th,  Laundress.  Puppies— dogs — 
ist,  Enghsh  Jack ;  2d,  Harry  L. ;  3a,  Briar  Glad- 
stone. Bitches — ist.  Woodland  Grace  ;  2d, 
Belle  Bondhu  II .;  3d,  Woodland  Echo.  Novice — 
dogs — 1st,  Rodney ;  2d,  Netherwood  Nymrod  ; 
3d.  Young  Howard.  Bitches — ist,  Queen  of 
the  Elms;  2d,  Brownie;  3d,  Rowdy  Donna. 
Field  Trial  Class— Rod's  Chaff. 

Irish  Setters— Challenge— dogs — ist,  Tim ;  2d, 
Kildare.  Bitches — ist.  Queen  Vic  ;  2d,  Laura 
B.  Open — dogs — ist,  Finglas  ;  2d,  Pemberton  ; 
3d,  Elmhurst  Billy  ;  4th,lfei^g^i^[:M^©^fti! 
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— ist,  Nona ;  2d,  Ruby  Glenmore  II. ;  3d,  Shan- 
don  Belle;  4th,  Bessie  Finmore.  Puppies— dogs 
--ist,  Killane  ;  2d,  Thasmo  Ca'dim.  Bitches — 
ist,  Nina  Concord  ;  2d,  Topsyquin  ;  3d,  Thasmo 
Ca'diz.  Novice — dogs— ist,  Pinglas  ;  2d,  Elm- 
hurst  Billy  ;  3d,  Killane.  Bitches — ist,  Nona ; 
2d,  Ruby  Glenmore  II.;  3d,  Onota  Peg.  Field 
Trial  Class — ist,  Pinglas  ;  2d,  Fingaln. 

Gordon  Setters  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist. 
Ranger  B. ;  2d,  Leo  B.  Bitches — ist,  Duchess  of 
Waverly;  2d,  Janet.  Open — dogs — ist.  Lad;  2d, 
Duke  ot  Wellmgton  ;  3d,  Archibald  ;  4th,  Rich- 
mond Prince.  Bitches — ist.  Fan  ;  2d,  High- 
land Yola ;  3d,  Venus ;  4th,  Sally  Beaumont. 
Puppies— ist,  Dick  Noble ;  2d,  Dwight  Eflfie,  3d, 
Hawthorne.  Novice  Class — ist,  Dundee  ;  2d, 
Lady  Beaumont  II.;  3d,  Sport.  Field  Trial 
Class — ist,  Ranger  B. ;  2d.  Flomont ;  3d,  Count 
Noble.  Irish  Water  Spaniels — dogs— ist,  Patsy 
B.;  2d,  Musha  ;  3d,  Garrowen.  Bitches — ist, 
Biddy  Malone  ;  2d,  Kitty  of  Cork  ;  3d,  Erin. 

Clumber  Spaniels— ist,  Dash  ;  2d,  Glen  wood 
Bosker. 

Field  Spaniels — Challenge — dogs— ist.  Judex; 
2d,  Newton  Abbott  Farmer.  Bitches— ist, 
Bridford  Ruby;  2d,  Rosedale  Bess.  Open — dogs 

S black) — ist,  Warwick;  2d,  Echo;  3d,  Sorry 
[ake.  Bitches — ist.  Midnight  III.;  3d,  Green- 
croft  Nellie.  Open  Oivcr) — ist.  The  Shrew;  2d, 
Queen ;  3d,  Gypsy  Belle.  Other  than  black  or 
fiver — ist,  withheld;  2d,  Rome;  3d,  Rogue. 
Puppies— ist.  Prince  Bolus ;  2d,  Princess  Bolus. 
Novice— ist.  Midnight  III.;  2d,  Coleshill  Rufus. 

Cocker  Spaniels  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist, 
Brantford  Redjacket ;  2d,  Othdlo.  Bitches— ist. 
Miss  Waggles  ;  2d,  I  Say.  Open — dogs  (black) 
— ist,  Donovan ;  2d,  Woodland  Prince ;  3d, 
Black  Duke.  Bitches — ist,  Rideaw  Reine  ;  2d, 
Lady  Fidget ;  3d.  Flossie  Butter.  Open — dogs 
(any  other  color)— ist,  Ned  W. ;  2d,  Red  Justice  ; 
3d,  Chestnut.  Bitches — ist,  Tanita  ;  2d,  Molly  ; 
3d,  Red  Rose.  Puppies  —  jst.  Cherry  Boy  II.; 
2d,  Rhea.  Novice  —  ist,  Modjeska  ;  2d,  Com- 
modore. 

Collies — Challenge — dogs  —  ist,  Wellsboume 
Charlie  ;  2d,  RosTyn  Wflkes.  Bitches  —  ist. 
Highland  Floss;  2d,  Takyr  Dean.  Opac^-nlogs— 
ist,  Sefton  Hero  ;  2a,  Cnristc^her ;  sd*  Trefoil ; 
4th,  Conrad  II.  Bitches— ^ist«  Cliorlton  Phyllis ; 
2d,  Olive ;  3d,  Iduna  III  -,  4th,  Ormskirk  Susie. 
Puppies— dogs— ist,  Hempstead  Trefoil ;  2d, 
Cragston  Pinto;  3d,  Warwick.  Bitches— ist, 
Hempstead  Dorothy ;  2d,  Olive ;  3d.  Iduna  III. 
Novice— dogs  —  ist,  Hempstead  Trefoil ;  2d, 
Rhoderick  Dhout;  3d,  Ck)nrad  II.  Bitches— 
ist,  Hempstead  Dorothy ;  2d,  Olive ;  3d,  Lady 
Fidget.  Grand  annual  collie  sweepstakes  for 
dogs  bom  in  United  States  or  Canada  on  or 
after  October  i,  1892 — ist.  Hempstead  Doro- 
thy ;  2d.  Hempstead  Trefoil ;  3d,  Cragston 
Pinto.  Smooth — ist.  Blue  Belle ;  2d,  Maid ;  3d, 
Blue  Light 

Old  English  Sheep  Dogs — ist,  Herdman  II.; 
2d,  Jason  ;  3d,  Lord  Mayor. 

Poodles — Challenge— corded — ist,  Lion.  Curly 
—ist,  Milo;  2d,  Chloe.  Open— <x)rded— ist.  Tell; 
2d,  Nanki*po ;  3d,  Duke.  Open  (black)— curly — 
ist.  Rajah  ;  2d,  Sidi ;  3d,  Murat  Bitches — ist, 
Dinah;  2d,  Cyhele ;  3d,  Juno.  Any  other  color — 
dogs —  ist,  Poobah  ;  2d,  Diamant ;  3d,  Pierrot. 
Bitches  —  ist,  Vinette  ;  2d,  Bellone ;  3d,  Yum 
Yum.  Puppies — any  variety — ist.  Jumbo ;  2d, 
Rob  Roy  ;  3d,  Jabot  Bitches— ist,  Juno  ;  2d, 
Jeanne  ;  3d,  Riga.    Novice— ist,  Sidi;  2d,  Rolf. 
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Bulldog[s — Challenge — dogs — ist.  King  Lud; 
2d,  Leonidas.  Bitches  —  ist,  Saleni ;  2d,  The 
Graven  Image.  Open^-d(^s  (45  lbs.  and  over)  — 
ist,  His  Lordship ;  2d,  Found  It ;  3d,  Reeve 
Royal,  Bitches  (40  lbs.  and  over)— ist.  White 
Venn  ;  2d,  Rosie ;  3d,  Miss  Venn  Open — dogs 
(under  45  lbs.) — ist,  Nugget;  2d.  Wal  Hamp- 
ton ;  3d,  Wrinkles.  Bitches  (under  40  lbs)  — 
ist,  Lady  Grace ;  2d  and  3d,  withheld.    Pup- 

gies — dogs — ist.    Rustic   King  II.;    2d,  Irish. 
Pitches — ist,  Juno ;  2d,  Robin  Rosalind.    Nov- 
ice—ist,  Nugget ;  2d,  Sheriff. 

Bull  Terriers — Challenge— dogs — ist,  Streat- 
ham  Monarch.  Bitches  —  ist.  Attraction  ;  2d, 
Starlight.  Open — dogs  (over  30  lbs  )-yist,  Duke 
of  Rochester ;  2d,  Cardona  ;  3d,  Admiral  Mello. 
Bitches  (over  30  lbs.)  —  ist,  Edgewood  Tipsey ; 
2d,  Maggie  Cline;  3d,  Edgewood  Topsy.  Open — 
do^  (20  to  30  lbs.)—  ist,  Tarquin  ;  2d,  Prin- 
cipio ;  3d,  Sailor.  Bitches  —  ist.  Lady  Roches- 
ter ;  2d,  Jeanne  d*Arc.  Open  (under  20  lbs.)  — 
ist,  Pearl  Rochester ;  2a,  Nervy ;  3d,  Soda 
Mint.  Puppies  —  ist,  Tarquin  ;  2d,  Edgewood 
Modesty.  Novice — ist.  Tarquin;  2d,  Lady  Car- 
rabrook'. 

Boston  Terriers — ist.  Prince  Walnut;  2d,  Ned; 
3d,  Dixie.  Bitches  —  ist.  Nankin  ;  2d,  Dolly; 
3d,  Piggy. 

Basset  Hounds — ist.  Royal  Hector ;  2d,  Solo- 
mon ;  3d,  Ninette. 

Dachshunds — Challenge— dogs — ist,  Zulu  II. ;  . 
2d,  Don  Quixote  II.  Bitches — ist,  Jesse  Vic- 
toria; 2d,  Janet.  Open— dogs — ist.  Jay  ;  2d, 
Tack ;  3d,  Hermit.  Bitches — ist,  Polly  Finders ; 
2d,  Jargonelia  ;  3d,  Hexe  Armstadt.  Puppies— 
ist,  Nanette ;  2d,  Pretzel. 

Beagles — Challenge — dogs — ist.  Royal  Krue- 
ger ;  2d.  Fitz-HughXee.  Bitches— ist.  Elf  ;  2d, 
Parthenia. 

Open  —  dogs  (over  13  in.)— ist,  Sherrj' ;  2d, 
Roger  W. ;  3d,  Joe.  Bitches— ist.  Oracle  ;  2d, 
Daisy  Corbett;  3d,  Lufra.  Dogs  (13  in.  and 
under) — ist,  LitUe  Wonder ;  2d,  Razzle ;  3d, 
Young  Royal.  Bitches — ist,  Evangeline  ;  2d, 
Spot  K.;  3a,  Clochette.  Puppies — ist.  Cloister  ; 
2d,  Razzle.  Novice — ist,  Roger  W.;  2d,  Lufra. 
Field  Trial  Class— ist,  Royal  Krueger ;  2d, 
SpotR. 

Smooth  Fox  Terriere — Challenge— dogs— ist, 
Blemton  Victor  II. ;  2d,  Starden*s  King.  Bitches 
— ist.  Miss  Dollar  ;  2d.  Dona.  Open — dogs — 
ist,  Warren  Safeguard  ;  2d.  Hillside  Domo ;  3d, 
Blemton  Rasper;  4th.  Blemton  Steckler.  Bitches 
— ist,  Blemton  Vindex  ;  2d,  Blemton  Votary ; 
3d,  Warren  Duty  ;  4th,  Warren  Cautious.  Pup- 
pies—dogs— ist,  Beverwyck  Royalist ;  2d,  War- 
ren Tory  ;  3d,  Blemton  Viking.  Bitches — ist, 
Blemton  Votary ;  2d,  Blemton  Erminie ;  3d, 
Beverwyck  Twilight  Novice — dogs — ist,  War- 
ren Safeguard ;  2d,  Beverwyck  Koyalist ;  3d, 
Warren  Tory.  Bitches— ist,  Blemton  Votary  ; 
2d.  Beverwyck  Twil^ht ;  3d.  Warren  Damsel 

Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers— Challenge — dogfs 
—  ist,  Oakleigh  Bruiser;  2d,  Suffolk  Toby. 
Bitches— ist,  Sister  Pattern  ;  2d,  Suffolk  Tas- 
sel. Open  —  dogs — ist.  Saint  Cribbage  ;  2d, 
Compton  Vindex  ;  3d,  White  Topper.  Bitches 
— ist.  Sister  Janet ;  2d,  Jess  Frost ;  3d,  Roath 
Rennie.  Puppies  —  dogs — ist,  Compton  Vin- 
dex; 2d,  Mister  Great  Snap.  Bitches  —  ist. 
Bangle  ;  2d,  Babette.  Novice — ist.  Saint  Crib- 
bage ;  2d,  Sister  Janet ;  3d,  Compton  Vindex. 

Irish  Terriers  —  Challenge — dogs  —  ist.  Jack 
Briggs ;  2d,  Jackanapes ;  3d,  Boxer  IV.   Bitches   ^ 
Digitized  by  vnvj^^v  iC 
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— ist,  Dunmurry  ;  2d,  Candor.  Open — dogs — 
ist,  Merle  Grady  ;  2d,  Romulus  ;  3d,  Brickbat ; 
4th  Hanover  Boy.  Bitches — ist,  Hill  Top  Sur- 
prise ;  2d,  Crate  ;  3d,  Judy ;  4th,  Mary  Jane. 
Puppies  —  ist,  Conn  Keadcahagh  ;  2d,  Bill 
Briggs.  Black-and-Tan  Terriers— Challenge — 
dogs — ist.  Prince  Regent  Bitches — ist,  Gipsy 
Girl ;  2d,  Louie.  Open— dogs — ist.  Glenwood  ; 
2d,  Rochelle  Rush ;  3d.  Rochelle  Oolah. 
Bitches — ist,  Rosette  ;  2d,  Mizpah  ;  3d,  Olata. 

White  English  Terriers — ist,  Spring  ;  2d, 
Nobility.    Bitches — ist.  Lonely  ;  2d,  Lone  Star. 

Dandie  Dinmont  Terriers — Challenge — ist, 
Ainstey  Daisy ;  2d,  King  o*  the  Heather.  Open 
— do^s — ist.  Laddie  ;  2d,  Dandy.  Bedlington 
Terriers — Challenge—dogs — ist,  Que  Vive  ;  2d, 
Christmas  Carol  Open — dogs — ist.  Chemist ; 
2d,  Professor.  Bitches — ist,  Mount  Vernon 
Tiljbie  ;   2d,  I'Ardent ;  3d,  Brunetta, 

Scottish  Terriers— Ch^lenge—dogs—  i  st , Tiree ; 
2d,  Kilroy.  Open — dogs— ist,  Rhuduman;  2d, 
Kilcree  ;  3d,  Wankie  Tam,  Bitches — ist,  Wan- 
kie  Diana  ;  2d,  Culblean  ;  3d,  Wankie  Daisy. 
Puppies— ist,  Merry  Call ;  2d,  Wankie  Freda 

8kye  Terriers — Challenge — dogs —  ist,  Sir 
Stafford  ;  2d.  Bamaby  Rudge.  Bitches — ist, 
Endcliffe  Maggie;  2d,  Bessie.  Open— dogs— ist, 
Elphinstone  ;  2d,  Prince  Charlie  ;  3d,  Sir  Robert 
the  Bruce.  Bitches — ist,  Queen  of  Skyes  ;  2d, 
Princess  May  ;  3d,  Islay. 

Yorkshire  Terriers — Challenge — ist.  Young 
Ted.  Open^-dogs — ist.  Prince  ;  2d,  Prince  ;  30, 
Ben.  Bitches — ist,  Judy ;  2d,  Queenie  ;  3d, 
Minnie. 

Toys  (other  than  Yorkshire)  under  7  pounds 
— ist,  Ladv  Clyde  ;  2d,  Daisy  ;  3d,  Prince. 

Pugs — Challenge— dogs — ist,  Attraction  ;  2d, 
Bob  Ivy.  Bitches — ist.  Midget ;  2d,  Vega. 
Open — dogs — ist,  Al  Von  ;  2d,  Finsburv  Duke  ; 
3a,  Pomona  Fritz.  Bitches — ist.  Haughty 
Madge  ;  2d,  Cilver  Queen  ;  3d,  Little  Ruth. 

King  Charles  Spaniels — Challenge — ist.  Ro- 
meo. Open — dogs — ist.  King  of  Charlies  ;  2d, 
Duke  ;  3a,  Royal  Roy. 

Blenheim  Spaniels — dogs — ist,  Exeter  Earl ; 
2d,  Dred  ;  3d,  Chiselhurst  Hero.  Bitches — ist. 
Tiny  ;  2d,  Lill ;  3d,  Jeanatta. 

Prince  Charles  and  Ruby  Spaniels — ist,  Yet- 
son  Chief ;  2d,  Campanim ;  3d,  Ruby  Prince. 
Bitches — ist.  Marguerite  :  2d,  Yetson  Belle  ;  3d, 
Bell. 

Japanese  Spaniels — ist,  Tokio;  2d.  Kobe. 
Bitches — ist,  Tootsie  ;  2d,  Yokie  ;  3d,  Tamah. 

Italian  Greyhoimds — Challenge— ist.  Spring; 
2d,  Sprite.  Open— dogs — ist.  Kentucky  Prince  ; 
2d,  Souris  ;  3d,  Colene.  Bitches — ist.  Beauty  ; 
2d,  Lady  Lee  ;  3d.  Yinnie. 

Miscellaneous — Eiqual  first,  Welsh  terrier 
Dewr  ;  Maltese.  Duke,  and  Clydesdale  terrier, 
Clydesdale  Pride.  Equal  second.  Maltese, 
Flossie ;  Pomeranian,  Sheffield  Lad  and  Doc. 
Equal  third, Mexican  hairless.  Jewel,  and  Clydes- 
dale terrier.  Belle  of  Clyde.  Heavy  weights — 
Eskimos,  Chimo,  Moonse  and  Pat. 

The  many  famous  kennels  and  owners  of 
America  and  Canada  were  well  represented  at 
the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  show,  and  while 
the  public  speedily  found  the  benches  bearing 
high-bred  candidates  entered  by  owners  known 
throughout  the  kennel  world,  several  exhibits 
excited  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Many  a 
fashionable  halted  before  the  Russian  wolf- 
hounds and  eyed  the  long-headed  puppies  that 
represented   the   talismanic   name  of  Gould. 
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Like  one  of  his  graceful  canines,  Mr.  George 
Jay  Gould  may  be  regarded  as  being  yet  in  the 
novice  class  at  a  bench  show,  but  as  he  has. 
figuratively  speaking,  a  long  enough  head  to 
outpoint  the  choicest  of  his  pets,  the  popular 
multi-millionaire  may  be  expected  to  capture 
many  a  blue  ribbon  in  the  future.  The  term 
**  Jay  "  loses  its  cant  significance  when  followed 
by  a  ••  G  "  of  the  right  size,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Gould  is  able  to  do  much  for  any  breed  ot  dogs 
he  fancies.  He  should  prove  a  tower  of  strength 
in  support  of  any  sort  of  stock.  I'm  glad  he 
has  gone  in  for  wolfhounds.  Ye  gods !  he 
might  have  fancied  pointers!  Imagine  the 
task  of  judging  a  Gould  pointer  !  I  fancy  that 
a  stanch  heavy  pointer  of  the  Gould  strain — 
one  actual  winner  in  a  trial — would  be  a  mighty 
interesting  critter  to  certain  New  Yorkers  who 
know  all  about  well-broken  dogs. 

Another  interesting  display  comprised  the 
collies  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  s  Cragston 
Kennels.  A  number  of  rare  good  animals  were 
in  this  lot,  and  the  swells  gave  them  as  much 
attention  as  they  did  the  wolfhounds,  the  bulls 
and  the  fox  terriers.  As  usual,  the  Irish  setters 
pleased  a  select  coterie  of  steadfast  admirers  of 
the  grand  old  reds.  I  know  that  Pat's  color  is 
against  him  in  cover,  but  he  is  a  rare  good 
worker  for  all  that  and  the  divil  a  hap'wortn  he 
cares  for  the  best  of  'em.  It  was  a  genuine 
treat  to  study  the  superb  quality  of  the  richly 
bred,  clean-cut  animals  shown  by  the  famous 
Seminole  Kennels,  which  found  worthy  rivals 
in  the  drafts  from  the  Oak  Grove  Kennels,  the 
Kildare,  the  Thasneo  and  the  Redstone.  Semi- 
nole Kennels  were  also  very  much  in  evidence 
in  the  collie  and  pug  classes.  Those  justly  pop- 
ular, tidy  little  fellows,  the  fox  terriers,  were 
strong  numerically  and  excellent  in  quality. 
Messrs.  L.  and  W.  Rutherford,  Jno.  B.  Thayer, 
Woodland  Park.  Blemton  and  Compton  Ken- 
nels, G.  M.  Camochan  and  H.  W.  Smith  were 
among  the  most  prominent  exhibitors. 

Setter  men  found  such  organizations  as  the 
Blue  Ridge,  Rosecroft,  Meadow  City,  Seyek, 
Nahmke,  Lalla  Rookh,  Victoria  ana  Nether- 
wood  Kennels  doing  lively  business  at  the  old 
stands  against  keen  competitors  by  such  success- 
ful owners  as  T.  G.  Davey,  F.  G.  Taylor,  and 
many  others  who  know  when  they  have  some- 
thing of  extra  equality. 

My  old  favontes,  the  pointers,  were  a  grand 
lot,  and  it  did  good  to  a  lover  of  the  **  rat- tails  " 
to  see  animals  upholding  the  fame  of  the  West- 
minster Club,  Geo.  Jarvis.  Pontiac  Kennels, 
W.  Ledyard,  Hempstead  Farm,  T.  G.  Davey, 
G.  Muss  Amolt,  G.  O.  Smith,  Netherwood, 
Springside,  Rinada,  G.  W.  Lovell,  Meadow 
City,  victoria.  Redhouse  Farm,  and  others. 

SPECIAU 

The  Futurity  Stake  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Ken- 
nels was  run  on  the  Southern  Field  Trials 
Club's  grounds,  New  Albany,  Miss.,  February 
ist.  Out  of  fifty-two  nominations  ten  actually 
started.  The  stake  was  open  to  thejproduceof 
Gath's  Mark,  Gath's  Hope  and  Dan  Gladstone, 
whelped  in  '92.  The  purse  of  $1,500  was  di- 
vided $500  to  ist,  $400  to  2d,  $200  to  3d,  $100  to  . 
4th,  and  $100  each  to  the  breeders  of  ist,  2d  and 
3d.  C.  P.  Stokes's  b.  w.  and  t.  setter  bitch  Bes- 
sie Shoupe  (Gath's  Mark — Countess  Rush),  won 
ist,  same  owner's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  AUene 
(Gath's  Mark— Ruby's  Girl),  2d,  R.  Cooper's  b.  > 
Uigitized  by  vjvf>^^v  iv^ 
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w.  and  t.  bitch  Sadie  Ross  (Gath's  Hope — Tem- 
pests* 3d,  C.  F.  Hartmetz's  1.  and  w.  bitch  Co- 
lumDia  (Gath's  Mark — ^Queen's  Blade),  4th. 

The  Southern  Field  Trials  Club's  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  New  Albany,  Miss.,  Feb- 
ruary 5th  to  loth.  The  Derby  had  twenty 
starters,  and  resulted  as  follows :  ist,  Avent 
and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Topsy's  Rod 
(Roderigo — Topsy  Avent) ;  2d,  C.  P.  Stokes'  b. 
w.  and  t.  bitcn  Bessie  Shoupe  (Gath's  Hope — 
Countess  Rush) ;  3d,  a  tie  between  C.  P.  Stokes' 
b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Allene  (Gath's  Mark— Ruby's 
GirH,  P.  Lorillard,  Jr.'s,  o.  and  w.  Eng.  setter 
bitcn  Ightfield  Rosalie  (Fred — Rosa)  and  Man- 
chester Kennel  Co.'s  b.  and  w.  bitch  Callie 
White  (Gath's  Mark— Georgia  Belle). 

Twenty  started  in  the  All- Age  Stake,  which 
was  won  by  Avent  and  Hitchcock's  b.  w.  and 
t.  do^,  Count  Gladstone  IV.  (Count  Noble— 
Ruby^s  Girl) ;  2d,  Manchester  Kennel  Co.'s  b. 
w.  and  t.  dog.  Gleam's  Pink  (Vanguard — Geor- 
gia Belle) ;  3d.  divided  by  P.  Lorillard,  Jr. 's, 
o.  and  w.  bitch.  Miss  Ruby  (Gladstone's  Boy — 
Ruby  D)  and  Jackson-Denmark  Kennels'  b.  w. 
and  t.  bitch,  Lillian  Russell  (Philip  Gladstone- 
Low  G). 

The  United  States  Field  Trials  Club's  third 
annual  trials  began  February  12  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Tenn.  Tlie  Pointer  Derby  was  won  by 
E.  O.  Damon's  1.  and  w.  dog,  Strideaway  (King 
of  Kent— Pearl's  Dot) ;  2d,  D.  P.  Ritchey's  1. 
and  w.  dog,  Don  (Trinket's  Coin— Moulton 
Patti) ;  3d,  Hempstead  Farm  Kennels'  1.  andw. 
dog,  Hempstead  Beau  (Duke  of  Hessen — 
Woolton  Game). 

The  Setter  Derby  was  won  by  Avent  and 
Thayer's  b.,  w.  and  t.  dog,  Topsy's  Rod 
(Roderigo— Topsy  Avent) ;  2d,  C.  F.  Stokes's 
b.  w.  and  t.  bitch,  Allene  (Gath's  Mark- 
Ruby's  Girl) ;  3d,  divided  by  C  P.  Stokes's  b. 
w.  and  t.  bitch,  Bessie  Shoupe  (Gath's  Hope-;- 
Countess  Rush),  and  P.  Lorillard's  o.  and  w. 
bitch,  Ightfield  Rosalie  (Fred— Rosa). 

The  All-age  Pointer  Stake  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: ist,  T.  T.  Ashford's  b.  and  w.  dog,  Kent 
Elgin  (King  of  Kent— Vera  Bang) ;  2d,  E.  O. 


Damon's  1.  and  w.  dog,  Strideaway  (King  of 
Kent — Pearl's  Dott ;  3d,  divided  by  Hempstead 
Farm's  1.  and  w.  dog,  Hempstead  Duke  (Duke 
of  Hessen — Lass  of  Bow);  Major  J.  R.  Pur- 
cell's  b.  and  w.  bitch.  Lady  Margaret  (Dick 
Swiveler— Countess  Bang),  and  T.  H.  Gibbs's 
1.  and  w.  dog,  Lad's  Rush  (Lad  of  Rush — 
Devonshire  Belle  of  the  Ball). 

The  All- Age  Setter  Stake  fell  to  Avent  and 
Hitchcock's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog,  C^unt  Gladstone 
IV.  (Count  Noble— Ruby's  Girl) ;  2d.  Avent 
and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog.  Chevalier  (Jean 
Van  Jean — Lucy  Avent) ;  3d,  J.  M.  Freeman's 
b.  w.  and  t.  dog,  Dan  Burges  (Dan  Gladstone 
— Lily  Burges). 

In  the  Absolute  Derby  between  Topsy's  Rod 
and  Strideaway,  Rod  showed  signs  of  having 
been  "  nobbled."  Avent  lodged  a  protest,  and 
the  judges  announced  a  postponement,  but 
later  awarded  the  race  to  Strideaway. 

In  the  Absolute  All- Age  Stake  Count  Glad- 
stone IV.  defeated  Kent  Elgin  after  a  merry 
set-to. 

San  Francisco  Coursing  Club's  meeting  Feb- 
ruary 4th  was  an  interesting  affair.  The  event 
was  an  open  stakes  for  32  greyhounds,  all-age 
purse,  $128.  After  some  capital  sport  the  money 
was  divided  by  M.  Tieman's  Long  John ;  M. 
Doherty's  Daisy ;  J.  Cranston's  Maryelous,  and 
J.  Cronin*s  Dotty  Dimple. 

The  Altcar  Stakes,  for  32  or  more,  all-age 
g^reyhounds,  was  run  at  Goodland,  Kan.,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  2ist,  22d.  The  stake  was  divided 
by  St.  Patrick  Kennel's  Border  RuflSan  and 
Bonnie  Bell ;  Goodland  Kennel's  Rear  Admiral 
and  Rhea ;  H.  C.  Lowe's  Militia  and  Princess 
May;    Broadmoor  Kennel's   Miss  Lottie    and 

guickstep,    and    Dr.   Van   Hummell's  Rhaon 
hu. 

At  Altcar,  February  24th,  Mr.  H.  Fanning's 
red  bitch  Texture  (Hirschel — Tinsel),  running 
in  Count  Stroganoff's  nomination,  won  the 
Waterloo  Cup  and  ;f5oo.  Last  year  she  ran 
into  the  last  four,  but  was  put  out  by  Button 
Park.  This  time  Falconer  was  the  runner-up 
in  a  clinking  good  course.  Damon. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.  L.  S. — How  did  the  author  ^Jamaica  for 
Cyclists  {in  the  February  Outing)  dress,  in 
order  to  keejb  dry  in  fording  rivers  f  It  was 
always  possible,  at  a  very  shght  charge,  to  hire 
a  native  to  carry  wheel  and  rider  over  the  rivers. 
If,  however,  the  cyclist  wishes  to  be  entirely  in- 
dependent, he  can  carry  a  pair  of  porpoise-nide 
or  rubber  waders  and  carry  the  cycle  himself. 
How  did  he  dress  in  order  to  keep  dry  from 
rain  ?  The  natives  were  always  willing  to  give 
me  shelter  in  their  huts.  Where  can  I  ^et  a 
good  road  maf  ? — A  book  entitled /iifw^/ra  at 
the  Chicago  Fair,  Wm.  J.  Pell,  92  John  street. 
New  York,  contains  a  good  road  map. 

T.  H.  W.  I. —  Would  you  tell  me  one  or 
two  reliable  bicycle  clubs  in  New  York  City 
that  have  houses,  and  their  dues  f — Riverside 
Wheelmen.  Address  the  secretary  for  the  in- 
formation as  to  dues,  etc.  2. —  Would  you  ad- 
vise wood  rims  on  a  bicycle  for  an  extended 
tour  in  England  f— They  are  all  O.  K.  if  taken 
care  of  and  kept  varnished.  Steel  rims  are 
known  to  be  O.  IC.  for  touring,  and  perhaps  are 
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better  for  your  use.  3. — Do  you  consider  the 
*'  Liberty^'  a  standard  and  reliable  makef-^ 
Standard  and  decidedly  reliable.  4. —  When 
going  for  a  tour  in  England  is  there  any  tcuc 
on  American  wheels? — No  duty  on  bicycles 
going  into  England.  5. —  What  would  you 
consider  good  time  for  one  or  two  miles  for  a 
boy  of  seventeen .?— The  question  is  too  vague, 
and  It  depends  on  the  physique  of  the  boy. 

W.  C.  B.— Ca«  you  give  me  a  recipe  for 
water  proofing  and  mildew  proofing  canvas 
for  tents,  etc .?— To  six  ounces  of  hard  yellow 
soap  add  i  J^  pint  of  water  ;  boil,  and  then  add 
yi  lb.  patent  driers  and  5  lbs.  of  boiled  linseed 
oil ;  apply  with  a  paint  brush  ;  rub  well  in.  This 
recipe  is  used  in  the  British  navy  for  water 
proofing  hammock  cloths  and  should  prove 
efficient.  No  preparation  as  yet  invented  will 
render  canvas  mildew  proof.  2.— //bw  can  one 
tell  the  point  of  the  compass  by  a  watch  f—1 
know  of  no  method  of  accurately  discovering 
or  determining  the  points  of  the  compass  by  a 

watch. 
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At  the  time  the  May  Outing  is  going  to 
press,  Lenz  is  finishing  nis  Asiatic  journey  and 
18  nearing  Constantinople.  The  reeions  of  his 
greatest  toil  and  hardship  are  passed,  and  once 
out  of  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  his  journey 
will  have  less  of  the  barbaric  and  more  of  the 
conventional. 

PROFESSIONALISM  AT  EXETER  AND  ANDOVBR. 

Andover  and  Exeter,  the  two  leading  prepar- 
atory schools  of  New  England,  are  engaged  in 
a  most  disg^raceful  dispute,  in  which  students, 
alumni  and  faculty  all  seem  to  be  joined.  Each 
is  accusincp  the  otner  of  all  the  known  offenses 
against  athletic  purity.  The  most  disgraceful 
part  of  it  is,  that  the  charges  seem  to  be  all 
true.  When  preparatory  schools  import  cir- . 
cus  athletes  and  professional  boxers  to  play 
upon  their  athletic  teams,  it  is  perhaps  best 
that  their  mutual  recriminations  shoula  bring 
the  true  state  of  affairs  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic. Where  both  are  so  manifestly  corrupt,  it  is 
useless  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  which  is  the 
gp-eater  sinner,  and  all  the  interviews  that  can 
ever  be  published,  and  all  the  certificates  that 
those  in  authority  can  issue,  will  never  make 
the  public  believe  but  what  one  is  as  deep  in 
the  mud  as  the  other  is  in  the  mire. 

The  schools,  however,  have  their  excuses. 
It  has  not  been  so  many  years  since  colleges 
were  engaged  in  the  same  questionable  acts, 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  school 
boys  would  be  restrained  by  a  higher  sense  of 
personal  honor  than  their  elders. 

Might  we  suggest  the  following  as  a  remedy  ? 
Drop  all  dispute  about  what  has  nappened.  It 
is  very  bad  and  the  least  said  about  it  the  bet- 
ter. Make  the  usual  arrangement  for  a  base- 
ball game  this  Spring  and  see  that  every  man 
on  the  team  is  a  oona  fide  amateur  student  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  Devote  your  energies 
to  getting  together  a  nine  that  will  represent 
your  school  in  every  way.  Teach  them  to  play 
ball  as  much  as  you  can  and  use  every /a/r 
means  in  your  power  to  win. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   ATHLETIC  CLUB  COMMITTEE. 

The  work  of  the  Football  Committee,  which 
has  met  from  time  to  time  in  the  parlors  of  the 
University  Athletic  Club,  marks,  one  is  encour- 
aged to  believe,  an  era  in  the  management  of 
college  sports.  The  advance  is  not  in  the  game 
itself,  for  this  will  quite  properly  remain  very 
nearly  what  it  has  been  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  but  in  the  method  and  spirit  of  dealing 
with  the  complications  that  arise  in  college 
sports.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  m 
tnese  columns  how  great  are  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  just,  exp^ient,  and  salutary  legisla- 
tion. Yet  in  spite  of  them  the  representatives 
of  the  rival  colleges  have  assemblea  and  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  reform  which  has  as  yet  met  no 
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1.  and  which  bids  fair  to  be  ratified  by 
fthe  colleges  without  question.  This,  coming 
as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  the  manly  and  pacific 
negotiations  in  baseball,  speaks  well  for  the 
future  of  college  diplomacy.  If  such  an  order 
of  things  becomes  established,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  unmanly  wrangling  of  past  years 
will  be  as  impossiole  as  frank  and  honorable 
negotiation  has  proved  hitherto.  Much  of  the 
credit  of  all  this  is  due  to  gentlemen  of  the  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Club,  who  took  the  initiative  in 
assembling  the  committee,  and  the  success  of 
their  work  suggests  a  fruitful  field  for  the  club 
in  the  future.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  organi- 
zation in  the  country  contains  so  large  a  repre- 
sentation of  college  graduates  who  nave  been 
prominent  in  atluetics,  and  that  therefore  no 
organization  is  so  capable  of  exercising  a  wise 
oversight  upon  undergraduate  sports.  The 
futility  of  leagues  and  associations  has  often 
been  proved  in  the  past,  and  a  regularly  estab- 
lished connection  between  the  University  Ath- 
letic Club  and  the  colleges  presents  by  tar  the 
most  feasible  method  of  settlmg  such  discussions 
and  controversies  as  will  inevitably  arise. 

ASSOCIATION   FOOTBALL. 

The  article  in  the  body  of  the  present  maga- 
zine, **  A  Plea  for  Association  Football,"  is  as 
full  of  interest  for  the  player  of  American 
Rugby  as  of  the  Association  game.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  dribbling  c^ame  be  introduced 
m  American  schools  and  colleges  deserves 
especially  careful  consideration.  In  the  schools 
most  of  all  it  should  be  welcome,  for  the 
violence  and  the  element  of  personal  contact  in 
the  Rufi^by  game  are  extremely  undesirable 
where  the  characters  and  constitutions  of  the 
players  are  in  process  of  formation.  The 
game,  moreover,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  may  be  played  by  men  not  physically  capa- 
ble of  standing  the  terrific  strain  of  American 
Rugby,  or  properly  built  for  its  peculiar  re- 
quirements. Tnat  its  introduction  would  not 
materially  injure  the  established  game  is  shown 
by  the  status  of  the  two  sports  in  England. 
There  is,  in  fact,  more  or  less  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  introduction  of  Association  would 
be  a  positive  advantage  to  Rugbv.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  evil  features  of  tne  American 

fame  arise  from  the  excessive  emphasis  it 
as  received.  The  success  or  failure  of  an  en- 
tire football  season  hinges  on  a  single,  or  at 
most  two  contests.  If,  now,  the  Association 
Vfame  were  introduced  it  would  of  necessity  re- 
iuce  the  importance  of  the  Rugby  contest 
writhout  diminishing  its  moral  and  physical 
value  as  an  athletic  sport.  The  result  would  be 
a  moderation  of  all  tnose  excesses  wiiich  have 
so  justly  brought  American  college  football  into 
disrepute.  What  we  need  is  double  the  amount 
of  actual  athletics  with  half  of  the  present  fusa 

and  furor  about  them.    ,^    ^      ,%.   ^  ^.  ..  .»tI(> 
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Of  the  future  of  Association  in  the  field  it  al- 
ready occupies  there  can  be  little  doubt  The 
brief  enumeration  of  the  various  clubs  and  as- 
.sociations  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  gives  a 
^ood  idea  of  its  present  wide  popularity  ;  and 
Its  growth  is  evidently  only  just  begun .  What  it 
most  needs  is  due  recognition  in  mose  sections 
where  it  is  now  merely  a  name.  To  achieve 
this  as  far  as  possible  the  Record  department 
^ill  open  a  page  of  Association  football.  In 
this  we  hope  to  record  all  memorable  contests 
and  to  supply  a  running  comment  on  whatever 
new  ideas  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  eame. 
These  records  will  not  only  be  an  intelligent 
historjr  of  the  game,  but  a  forcible  plea  for  the 
-extension  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  out-of-door 
sports. 

THE  PRINCETON-PENNSYLVANIA  SERIES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Pennsylvania  and 
Princeton  &ve  at  last  agreed  to  arrange  games, 
for  Pennsylvania  has  won  its  place  among  the 
leading  athletic  colleges  of  the  country.  Al- 
though it  has  not  been  free  from  questionable 
practices  in  the  past,  it  is  certainly  moving^  in 
the  right  direction.  Surely  it  is  now  sacrificing 
more  than  either  Yale  or  Princeton  in  its  en- 
<]eavors  to  purify  college  baseball.  The  Penn- 
sylvania management  has  refused  to  use  two 
good  and  much-needed  players,  who  are  in  col- 
lege, and  to  whom  Princeton,  at  any  rate,  could 
urge  no  good  objections.  As  long  as  Pennsyl- 
vania shows  that  she  possesses  to  such  a  marked 
degree  the  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship  she  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  leaders  in  me  pres- 
ent athletic  situation. 

THE  AMATEUR  IDEAL  AT  BROWN. 

In  our  March  Baseball  Records  we  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out  the  lack  of  the  true  amateur 
spirit  at  certain  of  the  American  colleges.  We 
stated  that  "  at  Brown  one  finds  the  culmination 
of  evil  in  this  respect " ;  that  their  players  •*  have 
nearly  all  played  professional  ball  quite  openly." 
•  We  added  :  •*  The  students  at  Brown  are  eitner 
willfully  blind  or  strangely  apathetic.  Their  col- 
lege is  apparently  the  only  one  that  has  not 
some  desire  for  amateur  baseball."  This  is  a 
charge  not  lightly  to  be  made.  It  means  that 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  good  name  of  one*s 
college  is  dead.  It  means  that  the  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity to  one's  rivals  is  dead.  It  means  that 
those  gentlemanly  instincts  that  lie  at  the  root 
of  all  true  sportsmanship  have  never  been  cul- 
tivated. It  means,  moreover,  that  the  college 
in  question  seeks  her  advancement  by  taking 
a  low  advantage  of  the  virtue  of  her  rivals. 
To  give  legal  proof  of  our  charges  in  the  March 
Records  would  not  be  easy,  but  we  are  fortu- 
nately spared  the  necessity  of  this  by  the  very 
statements  in  an  editorial  refutation  of  our 
charges  in  the  Brown  Daily  Herald  ( March 
i6th).  This  refutation  is  prefaced  by  the  amus- 
ingly ambiguous  remark  that  *  *  It  is  difficult  to 
see  just  what  state  of  mind  the  writer  of  the 
words  in  question  could  have  fallen  into  when 
he  wrote  as  he  did."  The  Herald  continues  : 
*•  If  players,  are  as  ours  are,  regularly  enrolled 
students  and  attending  recitations  ana  lectures, 
they  are  legitimate  college  players.  What  if, 
during  vacation,  some  of  these  men  play  with 
professional  teams  f  That  is  their  own  affair, 
just  as  much  as  any  proper  form  of  employ- 
ment in  which  stuaents  may  engage  during 


time  when  they  are  tree  from  cc^ege  work." 
(The  italics  are  ours.)  To  any  one  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  definition  of  the  word  Amateur 
in  force  at  the  colleges  with  which  Brown  com- 
petes on  a  presumably  equal  footing,  further 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  BASEBALL  UMPIRES. 

We  are  very  g^lad  to  see  that  the  leading 
colleges  are  making  some  efforts  to  stop  the 
annual  troubles  over  umpires.  During  the  last 
five  years  many  g^ames  have  been  delayed  or 
interrupted,  and  it  is  openly  claimed  that  some 
of  the  very  close  games  have  been  decided, 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  play,  but  by  crooked 
decisions  at  critical  moments. 

All  this  has  resulted  naturally  from  the  system 
employed  by  the  colleges  in  selecting  umpires. 
It  has  been  the  custom  for  each  captain  to 
select  his  own  umpire,  and  from  this  custom 
two  evils  have  resulted.  Every  captain  has 
felt  his  responsibility  to  his  college,  and  has 
consequently  been  careful  to  select  a  man  who 
would  help  his  team  in  the  close  decisions.  The 
minor  games  have  been  made  a  sort  of  training- 
school  in  which  players  and  umpire  became 
acquainted  and  learned  to  humor  each  other. 
The  effect  on  the  umpire  was  just  what  might 
have  been  expected.  He,  too,  felt  his  duty  to 
the  team  that  employed  him  all  the  season,  and 
he  knew  that  he  was  called  their  umpire.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  aware  that  the  other  um- 
pire had  precisely  the  same  feeling  for  the 
opposing  team.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  not  strange  that  charges  of  unfairness,  un- 
doubtedly unfounded  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  numerous. 

The  difficulty  has  been  increased  because  no 
one  can  be  saia  to  have  actual  control  of  a  col- 
lege game.  Among  professionals  the  umpire 
is  supreme,  and  may  fine  or  remove  players 
and  even  declare  games  forfeited  if  he  be  so 
disposed.  With  such  powers  he  can  stop  all  such 
squabbles  as  occur  so  frequently  in  the  college 
games.  This  year  the  umpire  system  has  been 
radically  changed.  In  all  the  series  between 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  the 
matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  graduates  who  are  to  hire  League  um- 
pires if  possible.  In  no  case  is  an  umpire  to 
know  which  club  hires  him,  and  the  names  of  the 
umpires  are  not  to  be  known  to  the  players  or 
the  public  till  the  very  hour  of  the  s^ame.  Under 
this  system  the  umpires  themselves  are  un- 
hampered, and  the  captains  are  relieved  of  all 
responsibility.  The  League  men,  if  they  can 
be  obtained,  will  doubtless  enjoy  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  both  players  and  spectators, 
and  we  look  for  eood  clean  games  this  year, 
with  no  tiresome  delays  or  interruptions. 

We  would  suggest  one  thing  more.  Let  some 
similar  system  be  employed  in  the  minor  games. 
As  things  stand  now  the  college  home  umpire 
is  usually  a  man  under  contract  for  the  season's 
work.  He  knows  well  enough  that  his  chances 
for  another  season  depend  upon  his  giving^ 
present  satisfaction.  He  also  Knows  that  col- 
lege audiences  like  to  see  their  favorites  win  at 
fidmost  any  cost,  and  he  constantly  helps  the 
home  team  by  giving  them  a  mapority  of  the 
close  decisions.  As  a  result  visiting  teams, 
while  they  can  not  point  to  any  re*' Uy  flagrant 
violations  of  justice  or  the  rules,  do  feel— and 
rightly  in  most  cases— that  they  are  not  being 
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fairly  treated.  At  the  present  time  Harvard, 
while  priding  herself  on  her  fairness  enjovs 
anything  but  a  eood  reputation  among  the 
smaller  colleges  of  New  England.  Complaints 
are  numerous  that  the  Harvard  home  umpires 
do  not  give  visiting  teams  a  fair  chance,  and 
that  protests  against  this  and  that  man  are 
laughed  at  by  the  Harvard  officials.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  other  great  universities. 


It  is  no  use  for  us  to  point  out  the  injustice  of 
this  treatment  of  the  smaller  colleges.  They, 
of  course,  have  no  claims  on  their  great  rivals, 
and  must  submit  to  any  terms  or  go  without 
the  games  they  prize  so  much.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  larger  universities  will  see  the 
position  in  which  their  action  places  them,  and 
will  be  more  careful  in  the  future  in  their  choice 
of  umpires. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


THE  TROUT  SEASON, 

May  Day  brings  many  a  rod  from  the  pickle 
where  it  has  bided  long.  At  last  trout  are  law- 
ful quarry  in  all  the  famous  waters  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  a  small  army  of  anglers  hastens  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  of  the  welcome  open  sea- 
son, for  on  some  of  the  trout  test  of  trout  streams 
the  opening  week  is  the  best  of  all.  True, 
some  Keen  knights  of  the  supple  wand  fished 
lawfully  many  days  ago  in  tne  Empire  State, 
but  only  those  fortunate  enough  to  control,  or 
have  fishing  privileges  of,  preserved  waters 
enjoyed  much  sport.  Trout  fishing  near  New 
York  is  but  a  wraith  of  the  glorious  sport  of  by- 
firone  days,  when  every  musical  stream  of  Long 
Island  biad  its  share  oi  goodly  fish.  Thanks  to 
careful  restocking  and  protection  by  clubs 
some  of  the  once  celebrated  waters  can  to-day 
yield  the  fill  of  a  few  creels,  but  such  posses- 
sions are  jealously  guarded,  and  the  ordinary 
outsider  wets  no  hne  in  them.  Were  it  not  for 
the  trifle  of  fun  afforded  at  Smithtown  and 
Patchogue  at  the  opening  of  the  season  there 
might  as  well  be  never  a  trout  within  the  con- 
fines of  Long  Island,  so  far  as  the  general  pub- 
lic is  concerned.  This  sorrowful  state  of  affairs 
is  merely  the  result  of  increase  of  population 
and  growth  of  commercial  centers,  and  it  could 
only  nave  been  avoided  by  permanently  arrest- 
ing the  development  of  the  country  —  which 
might  have  been  too  •  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for 
fly-fishing.  To  fellows  of  my  stripe  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  been  perfectly  reason- 
able and  right,  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  old 
square-toes  thought  differently  and  had  it  their 
way.  Gone  forever  are  the  happy  reunions  at 
the  old  roadhouses,  the  jolly  parties  assembled 
the  day  before  the  law  relaxed  its  grip,  the 
triumphs,  the  story,  song  and  general  good 
cheer  which  ended  the  first  day's  doingrs.  Peace 
be  unto  one  and  all.  They  belong  to  a  pict- 
uresque past. 

But  there  is  still  free  fishing  to  be  had  in 
York  State.  Abused  as  the  Amrondacks  hftve 
been,  the  trout  of  that  beautiful  wilderness 
have  not  been  entirely  destroyed.  Manv  a  re- 
mote pond  is  still  ringed  by  the  nimble  fellows 
as  they  rise  at  fluttering  prey,  and  many  a 
lonely  little  tributary  stream  holds  its  quarter 
and  nalf-pounders  lor  those  who  deUght  in 
leaving  beaten  trails  and  testing  waters  new. 
Then  there  are  the  Beaverkill.  WiUowemoc  and 
Neversink  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  not 
fished  out  yet  by  a  long  shot,  though  sadly 
over-fished  111  admit.  The  right  man  can  kill 
his  creelf ul  of  game  fish  on  the  feeding  streams 
of  those  rivers  without  filling  up  with  finger- 
lings.  There  are  good  trout  to  be  taken  yet, 
but  only  the  irresistible  country  lad  or  the  vet- 


eran of  multitudinous  resources  can  accomplish 
the  trick  satisfactorily,  for  trout  grow  very 
wary  by  experience,  and  these  trout  are  grad- 
uates from  that  hardest  of  schools.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut,  too,  still  have  compara- 
tively lonely  wilds  where  hurrying  waters 
tumble  in  musical  cadence  to  ideal  pools.  These 
are  not  so  far  away  but  that  Gothamites  can 
slip  from  business,  nsh  and  be  back  again  with- 
out serious  damage  to  the  bank  account. 

But  for  fishin  as  is  fishin'  one  must  hie 
away  to  the  North,  to  where  rugged  old  Maine's 
stately  pines  whisper  the  gossip  of  stream  and 
trail  to  the  passing  breeze.  Time  was  (sad 
words  to  wnte^  when  the  Rangeleys  afforded 
trout  fishing  tnat  no  district  in  the  world  of 
equal  extent  could  surpass.  The  destroyer — 
the  trout-hog — played  havoc  up  there,  but,  for- 
tunately, his  h^d  was  fettered  before  he  could 
complete  his  unsavory  task.  The  way  to  fish 
Rangeley  waters  now  is  to  secure  a  reliable 
guide  and  work  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
easiest  reached  points.  The  farther  one  goes 
from  the  deep- worn  trails  the  better  one's  chance 
of  killing  some  of  the  heavy  fellows — the  fear- 
less fighters  whose  fame  thrilled  the  angling 
world  when  first  those  waters  stirred  with  the 
swirl  of  a  struggling  captive  straining  at  silken 
string.  Then  uiere  is  grand  Moosehead  Lake, 
surrounded  by  uncounted  **ponds  "  and  streams 
that  fret  the  face  of  the  wilderness  for  miles 
about  the  main  water.  Moosehead  is  forty  miles 
long,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  two  to  fifteen 
miles.  Many  lovely  islands,  large  and  small, 
dot  its  breast,  and  its  shores  are  as  picturesque 
as  towering  forested  height,  rugged  rock  and 
deep  ravine  can  make  them.  One  of  the  strik- 
ing features  of  the  landscape  is  Mount  Kineo. 
Tms  curious  mountain  can  be  seen  while  yet 
afar  off,  and  should  form  a  landmark  fo^'  the 
man  in  quest  of  trout— to  keep  away  from  ! 
Civilization  has  set  its  seal  at  the  base  of  Kineo 
— plenty  of  airy  rooms — all  modern  improve- 
ments, etc.,  etc.  Thou  knowest,  O  my  brother, 
what  that  means,  and  thou  had'st  best  keep 
away  from  Kineo.  There  are  more  improve- 
ments (?)  at  the  little  town  of  Greenville,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  yet  it  is  a  convenient 
place  from  which  to  get  tne  lay  of  the  land  and 
to  pick  up  useful  information  from  the  easy- 
going  natives.  Among  the  **  ponds"  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  Greenville  are  :  Spencer, 
Indian,  Squaw,  Wilson,  Roach  and  Brassau ; 
and  others  lie  hard  by .  A  good  man  on  a  good 
day  can  have  clinking  good  tun  on  most  of  these. 
The  Moose  River,  its  head  waters  and  tributaries, 
should  well  repay  a  thorough  trial.  The  river 
rises  among  the  slopes  of  the  Maine  side  of  the 
Boimdary  Mountains,  thence  wanders  hither 
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tmd  ibither  throQf^  a  typical  trout  regioo  acd 
at  last  poors  its  cold,  rapid  cGrreot  isto  Moose- 
bead  Lake.  Tbe  best  sport  sfaocid  be  fotmd 
wen  np  towards  tbe  headwaters.  May  aad 
September  are  tbe  best  months,  as  a  rale,  oo 
Mooseliead  waters.  Tbe  latter  is  most  pleasant* 
owing  to  tbe  fact  that  insect  pests  then  cease 
from  troabiing.  I  know  a  lot  of  feGows,  who, 
if  tbe^r  erer  reached  Moosebead,  wot:]dn*t 
bother  looking  further  for  Paradise,  were  it  not 
for  the  insects.  Maybe  the  bogs  and  things 
were  planted  there  for  the  purpose  of  nrging  oo 
such  lagging  p>i^^rims  as  tbe  writer  towards 
higher  realms.  Tney  urge  yon  all  right  enough, 
but  the  talk  they  encoorage  is  not  calculated  to 
elevate  hmnamtv' nor  to  leare  tbe  bark  on  ad- 
jacent trees.  Tnerefore.  let  the  man  who  goes 
mto  tbe  Maine  woods  in  Spring  look  to  it  that 
his  "fly  lie"  goes  too,  for  the  **no-se©-mn"  is  like 
hot  iron  on  the  flesh,  the  mosqtxito  prospects 
enthnstastically,  the  *'  bnlMog  "  does  cre<ut  to 
bis  name  and  the  blade  fly  takes  a  cfannk  out 
every  tttne.  While  every  angler  has  his  favor- 
ite flies,  the  following  comprise  a  nsef nl  addition 
to  the  book  for  May :  Yellow  May,  jrellow  dim, 
Montreal,  hawthorn,  turkey  bcown,  fern  fly, 
iron  blue,  sky  bine,  little  dark  spinner  and  red 
dun  fox.  For  Rangeley  waters :  Scth  Green, 
ibis  and  gninea,  cinnamon,  Kineo.  Ban^^,  pro- 
fessor, dun  orange,  green  mantle,  Nicholson, 
beacon,  the  bird  fly ,  metallic  point,  Parmacfaenee 
belle,  white  ibis,  Dana,  Payson,  Dr.  BeO,  Eaton, 
badger,  grizzly  king.  Lanergan,  Sonth  Bog, 
Pine  Point,  Bemis,  Jenxnr  Lind,  firefly,  toodle- 
bug,  Curtis,  royal  coacnman,  marble,  brown 
mallard,  Indian  rock,  gold  and  ibis,  coachman, 
flaggon,  quack  doctor,  and  the  bee.  Flies  that 
have  proved  deadly  on  Moosebead  waters  are : 
hard  scrabble.  North  shore,  silver  tinsel  ibis, 
Sturtevant,  ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th,  hedge-hog, 
silver  doctor,  white  miller,  sage-fly,  bluepro- 
fessor,  golden  black  palmer,  blue  Gordon,  Tom- 
Unson,  West  Branch,  gold  tinsel  ibis,  deacon, 
wood  ibis,  brown  hen,  pebble  beach,  green  vale, 
Fratilleny,  pebble  rock,  black  and  brown  palm- 
ers, heatb-ny,  fox  squirrel,  winnonish,  otter, 
olive  wren,  Indian  crow  and  table  rock. 

To  sportsmen  who  would  bunt  or  fish  in  the 
picturesque  land  of  Evangeline,  the  best  facili- 
ties for  reaching  the  f avonte  grounds  are  afford- 
ed by  the  popufiu-  and  fast  steamers  Boston  and 
Yarmouth^  of  the  Yarmouth  Steamship  Co. 

AMATEUR  TRAP  SHOOTING. 

This  month  brings  peace  and  security  to  the 
more  important  watenowl,  even  in  benighted 
districts  where  that  fooFs  paradise,  the  Spring 
shooting  grounds,  is  lawfully  occupied  by  men 
who  ought  to  know  better.  Swan,  goose  and 
duck  are  safe  enough  until  the  sportsman's 
proper  season  again  swings  'round.  Guns  that 
are  kept  busy  throughout  May  will  work  their 
destruction  among  the  hosts  of  stilt-legged 
shore  birds  which  frequent  the  beaches  of  ocean 
and  lake  and  the  broad  expanses  of  Western 
plains.  And,  by  that  same  token,  'tis  no  bad 
fun  to  lie  out  on  some  wave- washed  sprit  of  sand, 
and  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn  watch  the  painted 
lures,  or  whistle  down  some  shy  straggler  from 
the  driving  mist  far  overhead.  Those  who  like 
not  such  small  game  will  put  guns  away  or  find 
their  pleasure  at  the  traps.  By  the  way,  some 
highly  interesting  trap  shooting  events  have 
been  recently  recorded^    There  was  a  mighty 


bcC  race  in  tbe  letufu  f cmr-haaded  inatrh  b^ 
tween  Fred  Hoey.  of  Holvwood.  acd  L.  S. 
Tboomsoa.  of  Brookdale,  versos  C.A.Macaks- 
ter.  ofPfai]adelphia,andGeo.  Wark,o€  New  York. 
Tbe  race  was  shot  at  tbe  traps  of  Westminster 
Kennel  Qcb.  Babyk>n.  L.  L  Messrs.  Hoey  and 
Thompson  had  won  a  former  natch  at  Cartarct 
Gtm  Chxb  at  100  birds  per  man,  thirty-yard 
rise,  twenty-one^yard  boundary.  Tbe  oiiodi- 
tioos  o€  their  last  sensational  match,  in  which 
Mr.  Hoey  estabtished  two  new  amatem^  reoucds 
by  grassing  97  out  of  100  Uve  bods  and  sco 
57  strau^fat,  were  100  birds  per  man,  thirty-^ 
rise,  finy-yard  boundary.  Tbe  weather ' 
very  unfavorable,  as  rain  fen  during  the  first  half 
of  tne  match,  while  asnow  squall  cootroOed  tbe 
last  half.  This  state  of  affairs  was  also  against 
tbe  birds  and  easy  chanrf«  were  plentifu,  bat 
tbe  ba£3ing  hgfat  about  evened  matters.  At 
tbe  end  of  the  first  quarter  Hoey  and  Tbooro- 
soo  led  by  four  birds — scores  49  to  45.  At  tbe 
fiftieth  round  they  were  three  bMs  to  tbe  good — 
score,  95  to  93.  At  tbe  seventy-fifth  roond  tbey 
had  lost  another  bird — score,  143  to  141.  At 
tbe  eighty-second  round  tbey  had  bat  one  bird 
to  tbe  good.  Tbe  final  result  was — Hoey,  97. 
missed  3  ;  Tboorpson.  93,  missed  7  ;  to^af,  190. 
Work,  93,  missea  7  ;  Macalester,  94,  missed  6 ; 
total,  187.  Dead  out  of  bounds — Hoev,  i  ; 
Thompson,  4  ;  Work,  o  ;  Macalester,  3.  Iloey 
killed  straight  from  his  tbirty-eijs^ith  tohis  nine- 
ty-fifth  bird,  a  run  of  57.  Macalester's  best  nm 
was  41.  Thompson's  39  and  Work's  54,  without 
a  miss.  All  the  competitors  used  the  second 
barrel  very  freely  to  avoid  mistakes.  Hoey 
killed  21  with  the  first  barrel.  Work  24,  Thomp- 
son 6  and  Macalester  16.  The  best  mevioos 
record  was  96  out  of  too,  made  by  Mr.  Work  at 
Long  Brandi  last  year  in  a  race  with  Ca{itain 
Monev.  Those  who  know  what  a  iob  it  is  to 
beat  the  90  mark  will  realize  what  the  scores  in 
this  match  mean.  These  four  shots  are  gentle- 
men, who  shoot  as  gentlemen  amateurs  should 
— ^without  tridcs  or  bluffs,  their  motto  being  Do 
your  prettiest  and  take  your  medicine  lue  a 
man.  It  is  possible  that  a  matdi  mav  be  ar- 
ranged between  Messrs.  Thompson  ana  Work. 
In  tbe  two  races  mentioned  above  their  scores 
tied,  in  the  first  91  each,  in  the  second  92. 

Only  the  greatest  trap  events  of  Europe  now 
rival  in  importance  the  Grand  American  Handi- 
cap which  was  completed  at  Dexter  Park,  April 
6tn.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  big 
handicap  is  that  it  brin^  to  score  the  cream  of 
the  amateur  and  professional  shots  in  the  coun- 
try. How  well  the  amateur  can  hold  his  own 
was  demonstrated  by  Capt.  Money's  nervy  per- 
formance, he  grassiQg  25  straight  trom  the  30- 
yard  mark.  He  was  tied  by  T.  W  Morfey,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  shot  from  the  28-yard 
mark.  Before  shooting  off  to  decide  bets,  the 
men  divided  first  ana  second,  each  receiving 
$527*  50'  Morfey  won  the  shoot  off  and  the 
championship  honors.    Behind  these  stars  were 

F.  fi^einz,  31  yards  ;  W.  J.  Simpson,  29  yards  ; 

L.  Smith.  28  yards  ;  E.  6.  Fultord,  33  yards  ; 
M.  C.  Jones,  27  yards  ;  F.  G.  More,  29  yards  ; 
F.  Walters,  29  yards.  These  each  missed  one 
bird.  Behind  them  were  such  noted  performers 
as  Geo,  Work,  J.  A.  R.  Elliott.  Frank  Class, 
A.  L.  Ivins,  Neaf  Apgar,  J.  L.  Brewer,  E.  D. 
Miller,  L.  T.  Davenport.  C.  A.  Young,  R.  O. 
Heikes,  Fred  Hoey.  and  others  admitted  to  bo 
very  bad  people  to  tackle.      Ed.  W.  Sandys,    j 
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INTERNATIONAL  YACHT  RACING. 

The  cable  report  from  Nice  that  ex- Commo- 
dore James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  will  build  a  90-footer  to  race  against 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  cutter  Britannia^  excited 
much  interest.  The  American  boat  is  to  be  of 
the  centerboard  type,  and  the  general  belief  is 
that  the  Herreshoffs  of  Bristol,  R.  1.,  will  de- 
sign and  build  her.  Thus  1895  promises  to  be 
rich  in  racing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Lord  Dun- 
raven  will  keep  his  promise  and  make  another 
attempt  to  wrest  away  from  us  the  Americans 
Cup.  The  Navahoe  made  thines  quite  lively 
hi  England  last  year  while  the  valkyrie  was 
making  it  interesting  here,  and  so  far  as  the 
situation  can  be  foreseen  1895  will  turn  out  to 
be  another  grand  yachting  year  and  one  con- 
ducive in  a  great  deg^ree  to  the  development  of 
the  sport. 

Another  report  that  immediately  followed  the 
cable  dispatcn  from  Nice  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Bennett  was  anxious  to  race  the  Prince  of 
Wales  this  season,  and  that  with  this  end  in 
view  he  was  negotiating  with  the  owners  of  the 
Vigilant  to  purchase  that  victorious  cup  de- 
fender. But  Messrs.  George  T.  and  Howard 
Gould  have  now  bought  the  Vigilant  and  it 
is  reported  that  she  may  sail  across  the  ocean 
and  race  against  the  English  yachts. 

Much  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
tipon  Mr.  Bennett  to  have  the  races  against  the 
Britannia  sailed  over  an  inside  course,  but  he 
is  anxious  to  have  the  question  of  speed  settled 
in  deep  water.  The  Valkyrie  and  the  Bri- 
tannia are  quicker  in  stays  than  the  Vigilant s 
and  the  last  named  craft  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  racing  over  a  course  that  neces- 
sitated a  number  of  short  tacks. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  always  been  fond  of  deep 
water  races,  and  has  spent  as  much  monejr  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  pastime  as  any  living 
man.  His  first  transatlantic  race  was  sailed  in 
the  Winter  of  1866,  and  his  schooner,  the  Hen- 
rietta^  defeated  the  Vesta  and  the  Flee  twinge 
and  he  won  the  $90,000  purse.  It  was  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Henrietta  at  Cowes  that  he  first 
met  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  two  yachts- 
men became  quite  friendly.  So  much  so  tnat  Mr. 
Bennett  begged  the  Prince  to  accept  the  Hen- 
rietta  as  a  sort  of  Christmas  present.  The 
Prince  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  do  so,  and 
the  schooner  remained  Mr.  Bennett's  property. 

The  next  ocean  race  that  Mr.  Bennett  en- 
gaged in  was  in  1870,  when  he  sailed  his 
schooner  Dauntless  against  Mr.  Ashbury's 
schooner  Cambria  from  Daunt  Head  Buoy, 
near  the  Head  of  Kinsale,  Ireland,  to  Sandy 
Hook,  for  a  $250  cup.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Bennett  was  beaten  by  ih.  17m.  only. 

When  Sir  Richard  Sutton  challenged  for  the 
Americans  Cup  in  1885  Mr.  Bennett  was  com- 
modore of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  the  cup-defender  Priscilla 
to  be  built.  Vice-Commodore  Douglas  bearing 
half  the  expense.  I  recall  these  incidents 
merely  because  they  tend  to  show  that  the 
Britannia  will  be  met  with  a  competent  com- 
petitor, and  one  that  will  be  sailed  with  pluck 
and  skill. 

A    friend  of  mine  at  Bristol,   R.    I.,    who 


watched  the  new  lo-rater  of  the  fin-keel  type 
which  the  Herreshoffs  built  for  Mr.  Henry 
Allen,  of  Glasgow,  on  her  trial  spin,  assures  me 
that  she  stood  well  up  to  her  work  and  gave 
entire  satisfaction,  bemg  quick  in  stays  and 
stiff.  She  had  nothing  to  test  her  going  qual- 
ities with,  but  she  is  doubtless  fast.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  which  we  should  be  proud  that  Canny 
Scotland  comes  to  Little  Rhody  when  she  is  in 
need  of  a  particularly  smart  racing  yacht,  and 
ignores  those  two  dever  Caledonian  designers 
Messrs.  Fife  and  Watson. 

Lord  Dunraven  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  and  his  movements  are 
of  interest  to  American  yachtsmen,  especially  as 
he  seems  to  have  become  Americanized  so  far 
as  yachting  is  concerned  by  his  last  year's  ex- 
perience in  our  waters.  He  has  tried  his  hand 
at  yacht  designing,  and  Messrs.  Summers  and 
Payne  of  Southampton  are  building  a  20-rater 
for  him  from  his  own  board.  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp 
— an  excellent  authority  by  the  way — sajrs 
she  "  is  quite  up  to  date  in  form  and  indeed 
considerably  in  advance  of  last  year  s  boats  as 
far  as  ideas  go." 

Lord  Dtmraven  has  bought  the  20-rater 
Dragon^  which  was  crack  of  her  class  last  year, 
having  made  thirty-three  starts  and  winning 
twenty-three  first  prizes  and  seven  other  prizes 
of  a  total  value  of  /440,  or  about  $2,200,  while 
Lord  Dunraven *s  Veirdre  of  the  same  rating 
started  thirty-four  times,  won  ten  first  and  ten 
other  prizes  of  a  total  value  of  ;^2oo.  or  $1,000, 
being  second  on  the  list.  The  Dragon  was 
designed  by  William  Fife,  Jr.,  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Hill, 
of  Greenock.  She  will  be  fitted  with  a  center 
plate  and  certain  experiments  will  be  made  on 
her  in  order  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  center- 
board  or  fin  Lord  Dunraven 's  new  boat  designed 
by  himself  shall  have. 

This  action  of  Lord  Dunraven  is  looked  upon 
as  quite  revolutionary  by  the  conservative 
yachtsmen  of  Great  Britain, who  point  out  what 
a  failure  the  Iverna  was  with  her  centerboard 
and  how  unsuccessfully  the  lo-rater  Dis  sailed 
after  being  supplied  with  this  adjunct  These 
gentlemen  are  quite  as  much  prejudiced  against 
the  board  as  is  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  who  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  London  Sailing  Club  made 
the  startling  and,  as  I  think,  somewhat  sUly 
statement  that  the  centerboard  was  not  of  much 
value  to  racing  craft  except  that  it  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  heaving  the  lead.  It 
seemed  to  him,  he  said,  that  the  centerboard 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  cruisers  in 
coastinji^  at  ni^ht,  as  it  would  be  far  more  ef- 
fective in  finding  bottom  than  the  lead,  since  it 
would  allow  of  several  feet  •  pull-up  after 
touching  ! 

It  will  indeed  be  of  value  to  see  how  the 
Dragon^  with  a  centerboard.  will  compare  with 
her  old  opponent,  Deirdre,  when  they  meet. 
The  Deirdre  is  now  owned  by  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  and  will  be  raced  with  all  the  vigor 
characteristic  of  that  nobleman.  No  experi- 
ment made  for  years  will  be  watched  so  closely 
as  this  test  of  the  centerboard  by  Lord  Dun- 
raven, and  it  may  give  a  powerful  object  lesson 
of  the  practical  use  of  the  centerboard  in  the 
modern  racing  yacht.         gitized  by  'iC 

For  the  benefit  of  those  American  yachtsmen 
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not  yet  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  *•  rating  " 
I  may  say  that  the  Dragon  is  46.2  on  the  load- 
water  line  and  her  sail  area  is  2,593  square  feet, 
and  that  she  is  a  boat  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  IVasp,  the  crack  American  46-footer  of  1892. 
The  smart  schooner  Lasca,  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  Gary  Smith  for  Mr.  John  E.  Brooks»  will 
spend  the  season  in  British  waters.  Her  racing 
spars  and  sails  were  sent  over  by  steamer  in  the 
hope  that  some  international  matches  might  be 
arranged.  There  has  been  no  schooner  racing 
of  any  accotmt  in  England  for  many  years. 
The  Miranda  killed  the  sport  dead  as  mutton 
by  outclassing  every  pleasure  craft  of  that  rig 
in  existence.  The  Lasca  has  a  fine  record, 
being  fast  and  seaworthy.  She  has  a  center- 
board  and  it  tells. 

THE  YACHTING  CARNIVAL  AT  CANNES. 

The  yachting  carnival  at  Cannes  was  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  Americans  in  view  of  the 
circumstance  that  two  of  our  countrymen  pre- 
sented two  of  the  handsomest  international 
trophies  that  were  ever  sailed  for  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tames  Gordon 
Bennett  and  Ogden  Goelet  have  been  yachting 
since  their  youth,  and  both  gentlemen  like  to 
spend  their  winters  in  the  south  of  France, 
making  Nice  their  headquarters.  Cannes  is 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  Nice,  and  it  possesses 
a  lively  little  yacht  club  whose  members  have 
often  hospjitably  entertained  American  yachts- 
men cruising  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule  Frenchmen  so  far 
as  the  sport  of  yachting  is  concerned,  but  the 
gallant  Gallic  nation  has  in  point  of  fact  made 
wondrous  progress  in  this  regard  during  the 
past  decade.  This  is  especially  true  of  steam 
yachting,  the  French  having  turned  out  some 
remarkably  handsome  and  speedy  vessels  of 
late,  being  no  longer  content  with  the  cast-off 
craft  of  their  hereditary  foes  the  British. 

The  presentation  of  the  two  splendid  cups, 
made  by  Tiffany  of  New  York,  gave  a  rare 
fillip  to  the  sport.  It  induced  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  fit  out  his  big  cutter  Britannia^  the 
old  antagonist  of  the  American  Navahoe;  and 
tmder  snug  canvas  and  in  command  of  Capt. 
Carter,  who  sailed  Sir  Richard  Sutton's  cutter 
Genesta  against  the  Puritan^  she  cruised  across 
the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay  to  measure  her 
strength  against  all  comers. 

She  earned  all  before  her.  In  fact  there  was 
nothing  for  her  to  sail  against  except  Lord 
Dunraven's  Valkyrie  I. ,  a  70-footer,  witn  which 
he  once  challenged  for  the  America's  Cup. 
Another  opponent  was  the  Oretta,  a  60-footer, 
formerly  called  the  Deer  hound.  It  is  therefore 
not  at  all  surprising  that  the  smart  Britannia^ 
some  86  feet  long,  romped  in  ahead  in  every 
race  she  sailed,  winning  the  Bennett-Ogden 
Cup,  which  cost  $1,600,  and  the  expenses  of 
fitting  out  and  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Mr.  Ogden  Goelet's  yacht  White  Ladye,  which 
he  chartered  from  Mrs.  Langtry.  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's handsome  Namouna,  were  the  only 
vessels  flying  the  American  flag.  Both  these 
gentlemen  were  entertained  by  the  Prince  on 
the  Britannia  There  was  a  large  fleet  of  for- 
eign yachts,  which  paraded  in  picturesque  style, 
and  there  was  a  steam  yacht  race.  Never  be- 
fore had  there  been  such  a  gay  time  on  the 
water  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  all 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Britannia^  which 


would  not  have  fitted  out  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Goelet. 

A  NEW  AUXILIARY   STEAM  YACHT. 

The  most  important  pleasure  craft  to  be 
launched  this  year,  is  the  auxiliary  steam  yacht 
Eleanor.  This  vessel,  which  is  of  steel,  will 
fly  the  private  signal  of  Mr.  W.  A,  Slater  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  who  used  to  own  the  Saga- 
more, a  wooden  yacht  of  the  same  type  out 
considerably  smaller.  The  Eleanor  wfll  cost 
$300,000  when  completed,  and  will  be  a  little 
ahead  of  any  craft  of  her  size  afloat 

The  yacht  will  be  commanded  by  Capt. 
Charles  W.  Scott  and  the  crew  will  number  fifty 
men.  The  owner  has  mapped  out  a  voyage  to 
the  Baltic,  then  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
thence  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  She  will  carry  a  formidable  armory  of 
two  machine-fifuns,  forty  rifles,  fifty  revolvers 
and  a  lot  of  cutlasses.  Let  us  hope  she  may  never 
have  occasion  to  use  them  to  repel  boaraers. 

A  LADY   member's   STEAM   YACHT. 

Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Carnegie,  the  first  lady  ever  pro- 
posed for  membership  in  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  will  fly  the  club  ourgee  this  month  over  a 
handsome  new  steam  ys^t.  She  is  of  steel, 
is  120  feet  long  over  all,  100  feet  on  the  load- 
water  line,  witn  a  beam  of  20  feet  and  a  draft 
of  7  feet.  She  is  strongly  constructed  and  is 
rigged  as  a  schooner.  Her  accommodations  are 
go^  for  her  size.  She  has  a  mahogany  deck 
house  31  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide  at  its  broad- 
est part,  with  head  room  of  6  feet  6  inches.  The 
forepart  of  this  is  used  as  a  deck  saloon,  dining- 
room  and  companionway.  The  after  part  con- 
tains a  large  stateroom  and  bathroom.  Below 
the  deckhouse  are  the  main  saloon  and  the 
staterooms,  upholstered  luxuriously  in  plush 
and  velour,  and  finished  in  ivory  and  gold  with 
mahogany  trimmings.  Abaft  these  quarters 
are  the  engine-room  and  accommodations  for 
the  crew.  The  eng^ines  are  compound.  The 
electric  light  plant  is  elaborate  and  the  yacht 
has  a  pleasing  appearance  generally.  Mr. 
George  B.  Mallory  of  New  York  designed  her. 
Her  name  is  the  Dungeness, 

A  HERRESHOFF   CRUISER. 

The  first  steam  yacht  launched  this  Spring 
was  the  Neckan.  She  is  not  intended  for 
any  unusual  bursts  of  speed  but  is  easily  able 
to  accomplish  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  She  is 
no  feet  long  with  14  feet  beam  and  5  feet 
6  inches  draft  of  water,  built  of  oak  and  yel- 
low pine,  with  four  water-tight  bulkheads.  A 
water-tube  boiler  supplies  steam  to  her  triple- 
expansion  engines.  She  has  a  large  deck  house 
of  solid  mahogany  and  her  skylights  and  other 
deck  trimmings  are  of  the  same  wood.  The 
quarters  of  the  owner  are  forward  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  consist  of  three  staterooms  and  a 
saloon  communicating  with  the  deck  house  by 
a  companionway.  The  finish  is  in  panelea 
butternut  and  the  upholstery  is  of  plush. 
Abaft  the  machinery  compartment  is  a  large 
dining-room  handsomely  finished  in  mahogany. 
Further  aft  and  communicating  with  the  dining- 
room  is  a  spacious  and  airy  galley  with  plenty 
of  room  for  cold-storage  below  the  floor.  The 
quarters  of  the  officers  and  crew  are  situated  in 
uie  stem  and  are  comfortable  and  well  ventil-  > 
ated.    She  is  rigged  as  a  schooner.  -^  ^^  ^^cS  "^^ 
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AN  ALUMINIUM  RACING  YACHT. 

Talking  about  the  new  craft  ot  1894  yachts- 
men are  particularly  interested  in  a  vessel  of 
quite  novel  construction  that  has  just  been 
turned  out  of  a  French  shipyard.  The  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  she  is  by 
far  the  costliest  boat  of  her  dimensions  in  ex- 
istence, and  not  because  of  any  particular  ex- 
cellence of  design.  Judging  from  her  lines, 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
I  do  not  think  she  will  achieve  any  signal  success 
as  a  racer.  Her  frames  are  of  steel  and  her  hull 
is  plated  throughout  vrith  aluminium,  which  is 
supposed  to  possess  that  rare  combination  of 
extreme  lightness  and  immense  strength  which 
shipbuilders  prize  so  highly.  The  owner  of  the 
vessel  is  Count  Chabannes  la  Palice,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  French  yachting  circles.  Ten- 
raters  are  going  to  be  all  the  rage  m  Europe  this 
year,  so  the  Count  decided  to  build  one  of  the 
fashionable  size.  He  consulted  M.  Godinet,  a 
naval  architect,  and  it  was  decided  that  alu- 
minium should  be  the  material  of  her  plating. 
Aluminium  is  an  expensive  metal,  two  and  one- 
half  times  heavier  than  water,  and  one-fourth 
as  heavy  as  silver.  It  will  not  tarnish  in  fresh 
water,  and  will  remain  smooth  and  lustrous 
under  all  conditions,  thus  making  it  of  great 
service  for  Uie  bottom  of  a  racing  yacht  so  long 
as  the  sea  is  avoided.  Salt  water  corrodes  the 
metal  very  fast,  and  the  plates  have  therefore 
to  be  well  protected  with  paint. 

The  chief  quality  of  the  metal,  however,  is 
its  lightness,  and  when  ^ou  are  told  that  the 
total  displacement  of  this  lo-rater  is  only  15 
tons,  eleven  of  which  are  lead  ballast,  you  are  at 
first  inclined  to  be  incredulous.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  truth. 

The  frames  of  the  vessel  are  of  steel.  The 
hull  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  alumin- 
ium bulkheads,  which  serve  to  strengthen  the 
yacht.  The  deck  is  of  aluminium  laid  on  T- 
steel  deck-beams  previously  covered  with  glued 
linoleum.  As  the  shipwrights  who  constructed 
the  }racht  were  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
aluminium  certain  mechanical  difficulties  were 
naturally  encountered.  Before  latmchin^  sev- 
eral coats  of  paint  were  applied,  and  the  inside 
was  covered  with  Japanese  lacquer  such  as  is 
applied  to  the  Japanese  warships. 

After  launching  she  was  treated  to  severe 
dock  tests,  and  it  is  said  that  she  came  out  of 
the  ordeal  unscathed.  A  powerful  watch  tackle 
was  attached  to  the  masthead,  and  with  this  the 
vessel  was  heeled  to  an  angle  of  forty  degrees, 
the  keel  being  secured  by  wire  ropes.  She  is 
said  to  have  stood  the  strain  well.  Her  name 
is  Vendenesse.  The  experiment  is  interesting. 
Canoes  and  rowing-boats  have  been  constructed 
of  aluminium,  and  on  two  Arctic  exploring  ex- 
peditions the  whaleboats  used  are  of  that  metal. 
But  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  Vendenesse  is  the 
first  racing  yacht  of  aluminium  ever  put  to- 
gether. If  she  proves  successful  the  fact  of  her 
costliness  will  not  deter  rich  men  from  having 
yachts  built  of  the  same  metal,  and  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  plate  there  is  no  doubt  that 
aluminium  will  be  subjected  to  some  process 
that  will  render  it  less  liable  to  corrosion  in  salt 
water  and  will  increase  its  tensile  strength. 
* 

A  well-known  lo-rater,  the  Detara,  which 
made  quite  a  record  in  England,  will  be  seen  in 
these  waters  this  month,  having  been  bought 


by  Mr.  Sidney  Colford  Jones,  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTED  STEAM  YACHT. 

Mr.  Anthony  James  Drexel  has  imported  the 
big  steam  yacht  Semiramt's,  She  is  of  steel, 
206  feet  4  inches  over  all,  194  feet  on  the  load- 
water  line,  with  27  feet  beam  and  14  feet  6 
inches  draught.  She  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Brown  in  1891  for  Mr.  John  Lysaght, 
who  sold  her  to  Mme.  Lebaudy,  a  wealthy 
French  widow,  who  fitted  her  out  for  a  scien- 
tific expedition  and  cruise  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  was  arrang^  that  M.  Max  Lebaudy,  her 
son,  should  sail  on  her,  but  he  declined  at  the 
last  moment  so  the  yacht  started  without  him. 
On  her  return  early  in  the  present  year  she 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Drexel,  who  has  changed 
her  name  to  Margherita.  She  is  a  fine  vessel 
with  good  accommodations  and  can  go  at  a  fair 
rate  of  speed.  She  is  quite  as  handsome  as 
any  of  the  many  imported  steam  yachts  to  be 
seen  during  the  Summer  on  the  Sound. 

The  price  Mr.  Drexel  paid  for  the  Semiramis 
was  $90,000,  and  this  amount  Mme.  Lebaudy 
gave  to  a  French  charity  for  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  destitute  children. 

A  CRUISING   STEAM  YACHT. 

The  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Company,  of 
Morris  Heights,  have  completed  a  handsome 
cruising  steam  yacht  for  Mr.  Cord  Meyer.  Jr., 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  She  is  83  feet 
long  over  all,  76  feet  on  the  water  line,  with  a 
beam  of  13  feet  6  inches  and  5  feet  draught  of 
water.  She  has  a  raised  pilot-house,  with  a 
low  trunk  over  the  saloon.  The  pilot-house, 
which  will  be  used  also  as  a  social  hall,  is  fin- 
ished in  mahogany,  and  has  heavy  plate-glass 
windows.  At  the  after-end  is  a  combination 
seat  and  berth,  with  drawers  below  and  chart 
rack  above. 

The  dining-room  is  below  deck.  It  is  fitted 
with  folding  berths  inclosed  in  panel  work,  a 
handsome  sideboard,  and  like  the  pilot-house 
is  finished  in  mahogany.  Abaft  the  dining- 
room  is  the  machinery  compartment,  whicn 
consists  of  a  safety  water-tube  boiler,  a  triple- 
expansion  engine  and  duplex  pumps.  One  is 
struck  by  the  neatness  and  compactness  of  this 
department  of  the  yacht.  Lifi^ht  and  ventila- 
tion are  supplied  by  a  large  skylight  of  ham- 
mered glass.  The  main  saloon  is  finished  in 
handsome  Mexican  mahogany  paneled  on 
sides  and  ceiling.  It  is  fitted  up  with  book- 
cases, full  leng^  mirror,  a  center-table,  and 
seats  upholstered  in  plush.  It  is  reached  from 
the  deck  by  a  companionway. 

The  crew's  Quarters  are  forward  under  the 
pilot-house  and  deck.  There  are  comfortable 
berths,  convenient  lockers  and  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  A  well-equipped  galley  is  in  this  part 
of  the  boat. 

TWIN-SCREW  NAPHTHA  LAUNCH. 

The  same  company  has  built  for  Mr.  Fred- 
erick G. Bourne,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  finest 
naphtha  launches  ever  turned  out.  She  is  63 
feet  long,  10  feet  6  inches  beam  and  is  rig- 
ged as  a  schooner.  A  novel  feature  is  that 
she  is  fitted  with  twin  screws  which  are  pro- 
pelled by  two  twelve  horse-power  naphtha 
motors.  She  is  not  intended  for  cruising  ai|d  > 
therefore  only  the  pilot  house,  galley  and  la^ 
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tory  are  inclosed,  the  rest  of  the  vessel  being 
protected  by  a  roof  and  storm  curtains. 

A  SEABURY   TWIN-SCREW   STEAM  YACHT. 

The  twin-screw  steam  yacht  Margaret^  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Charles  L.  Seabury  &  Co.  is 
nearin^  completion  at  their  works  at  Nyack. 

She  IS  being  built  for  a  New  York  yachtsman, 
and  is  75  ft  over  all,  ii  ft.  6  in.  beam,  4  ft.  6  in. 
draft.    The  bulwarks  are  12  in.  high. 

There  is  a  cabin  house  arranged  from  the 
after  end  of  saloon,  over  the  saloon  and  engine 
room,  to  the  forward  end  of  galley.  It  is  22 
inches  high  above  deck.  The  saloon  is  aft,  14 
feet  long,  fitted  with  transoms  with  lockers  un- 
der them.  The  wine  lockers  and  china  closet 
are  in  the  after  end  of  saloon. 

A  stateroom  is  arranged  directly  forward  of 
the  saloon,  with  a  large  double  berth,  with 
drawers  under  it.  A  dressing  case  with  a  mir- 
ror and  drawers  will  be  fittea  on  the  port  side 
of  the  yacht. 

The  machinery  consists  of  two  "Seabury" 
triple-expansion  marine  engines  of  their  latest 
design,  and  a  "Seabury  *'  patent  safety  water- 
tube  boiler,  fitted  with  £dl  necessary  appliances. 

The  deck  is  flush  forward,  with  deck  room  on 
either  side  of  cabin  house,  also  a  lar^e  after 
deck.  She  is  schooner  rigged,  and  will  carry 
two  boats  on  davits,  etc.  Her  speed  is  fourteen 
to  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 

Messrs.  Seabury  &  Co.,  of  Nyack,  have  also 
completed  a  very  fine  cabin  steam  launch  for 
Mr.  W.  B.  Higgins,  of  New  York,  named  Char- 
lietta.  It  is  30  ft.  over  all,  8  ft  6  in  beam,  2 
ft.  9  in.  draft.  Cabin  house,  including  engine- 
room,  is  22  ft.  long.  It  has  a  buffet,  ice  box, 
etc..  forward.  There  are  6  in.  bulwarks,  and 
about  10  to  12  inches  deck  either  side  of  the 
cabin  house.  Machinery  is  a  **  Seabury  *'  fore 
and  aft  compound  machme  engine,  and  a  *•  Sea- 
bury "  safety  water-tube  boiler.  The  launch  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  boats  of  her  size  and 
style  afloat.  All  cabin  work  is  of  solid  mahog- 
any with  plate  glass  windows. 

*•  A  pint's  a  pound  the  world  around,"  is  an 
ad^e  capable  of  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
Daimler  Launches,  for  with  these  speedy  crafts 
a  pint  of  gasoline  means  one  horse-power  per 
hour.  Other  features  that  recommend  these 
launches  are  the  absence  of  smoke,  smokestack 
and  boiler,  and  of  all  that  militates  against  safe, 

Sleasant  sailing.    They  are  built  by  me  Daimler 
[otor  Co  ,  Stein  way,  Long  Island  City. 

NEW  SAILING  YACHTS. 

There  are  not  many  large  new  sailing  yachts 
this  season,  and  the  ship  builders  grumble  at 
the  hard  times.  One  of  the  few  new  craft  to 
go  into  commission  is  a  saucy-looking  53-foot 
schooner,  designed  for  Mr,  O.  K.  Dimock  of  the 
Atlantic  Yacht  Club  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Gielow. 
Her  name  is  the  Glenaover  and  she  was  built 
by  A.  C.  Brown  &  Sons,  Tottenville,  S.  I.  She 
is  70  feet  over  all,  53  feet  on  the  load-water 
line,  with  17  feet  7  inches  beam  and  7  feet 
draught  Her  keel  and  deadwood  are  of  oak 
and  her  timbers  of  oak  and  hackmatack.  She 
is  sheathed  with  yellow  pine  and  for  ballast 
has  a  cast-iron  shoe  and  a  small  quantity  of 
inside  lead.  Her  sail  plan  is  of  moderate  size 
and  she  will  be  used  for  cruising  purposes  only. 
She  has  a  centerboard. 


The  saloon  is  12  feet  lon^  and  extends  the 
full  width  of  the  vessel.  It  is  entered  from  the 
cockpit.  On  each  side  are  wing  berths,  with 
wide  lockers  in  front  of  each.  Forward  of  the 
main  cabin  on  the  starboard  side  is  the  owner's 
stateroom,  fitted  with  a  double  berth,  a  sofa 
bureau,  lar^e  wardrobe  and  wash-room.  For- 
ward of  this  is  a  smaller  stateroom.  On  the 
port  side  next  to  the  centerboard  trunk  is  a 
passage  way  running  from  the  saloon  to  the 
galley.  Outside  of  this  passage  way  and  next 
to  the  saloon  is  a  guests*  stateroom.  Next 
comes  a  lavatory  and  then  a  galley  of  large  size 
fitted  with  every  ingenious  modem  culinary  de- 
vice. A  high  and  airy  forecastle  completes  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  vessel.  Like  the 
other  yachts  &om  the  board  of  the  same  de- 
signer, she  has  graceful  lines  and  should  prove 
a  capital  seaworthy  craft  if  caught  in  a  blow. 

Tne  steel  schooner  yacht  Emerald^  new  last 
year,  has  had  extensive  alterations  made  in  her. 
Her  owner,  Mr.  J.  Rogers  Maxwell,  thought 
her  hull  could  be  improved  so  he  sent  her  to 
Lawley's,  at  Boston,  to  be  lengthened.  Her 
length  over  all  last  vear  was  112  feet,  and  her 
length  on  the  loaa-water  line  82  feet.  This 
year  she  is  118  feet  over  all,  and  85  feet  on  the 
water  line.  The  lengthening  was  done  forward 
and  her  bow  now  is  a  happy  and  graceful  com- 
bination of  those  of  the  Vigilant  and  the  Val- 
kyrie.  The  foremast  has  been  stepped  a  little 
further  forward  and  two  cloths  have  been  added 
to  her  mainsail  and  her  foresail.  Her  bowsprit 
too  is  longer,  and  she  will  have  a  new  set  of  head- 
sails  and  topsails.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  been  fond  of 
yacht  racing  ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy,  and 
no  doubt  his  handsome  big  schooner  will  be 
vigorously  raced  this  season. 

The  fin -keel  type  is  fast  coming  into  favor  for 
racing.  Two  new  craft  of  this  kind,  built  by 
Mr.  Cnarles  Olmstead  at  his  yard  at  Bay  Ridge, 
were  launched  in  April.  One  is  called  me 
Eidolon  and  is  owned  by  Vice-Commodore 
Henry  F.  Crosby,  of  the  Riverside  Yacht  Club. 
She  is  56  feet  over  all,  35  feet  on  the  load-water 
line,  with  12  feet  beam  and  7  feet  draught.  She 
has  a  low  mahogany  trunk  over  the  cabin, 
which  is  remarkably  roomy  for  a  vessel  of  her 
size.  On  the  starboard  side,  forward  of  the 
cabin,  is  a  stateroom  and  lavatory,  and  on  the 
port  side  a  spare  stateroom  for  guests  which 
when  not  in  use  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  butler's 
pantry.  The  finish  below  is  in  Spanish  cedar 
and  looks  tasteful.  The  forecastle  has  eood 
accommodations.  She  will  be  raced  in  both 
the  35-foot  and  the  40-foot  class.  She  has  the 
appearance  of  being  fast. 

The  other  fin-keel,  unnamed  at  this  writing, 
is  40  feet  over  all,  27  feet  on  the  load-water 
line,  with  7  feet  beam.  Her  owner  is  Mr.  John 
Noble  Steams,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Shelter 
Island  Yacht  Club,  and  she  was  designed  in  the 
hope  of  defeating  the  Dilemma^  the  first  fin- 
keel  built  by  the  Herresboffs  and  described  and 
illustrated  in  Outing.  The  Dilemma^  which  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Latham  A.  Fish,  who  spends 
his  Summers  yachting  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  has 
been  beating  everything  afloat  in  those  waters 
and  has  naturally  aroused  much  emulation. 
She  will  be  found  a  hard  craft  to  vanquish. 


VALKYRIE  AS  A  YAWL. 

Capt.  Cranfield,  the  skipper  of  the  Valkyrx 


is  one  of  the  smartest  yacntsmen  afloat 
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an  open  secret  that  if  he  had  not  been  an  adept 
at  handling  a  modern  racing  craft  something 
serious  might  have  happened  to  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  cutter  in  a  heavy  gale  she  experienced 
during  the  passage  to  this  port.  The  old  stjrle 
cutter  with  her  deep  forefoot  and  substantial 
bows  had  some  hold  on  the  water  and  she  would 
heave-to  quite  comfortably  in  a  heavy  g^e 
under  head  sail  while  the  crew  were  setting  the 
trysail.  The  modem  racing  machine  has  no 
forefoot  and  no  hold  on  the  water.  When  the 
mainsail  is  taken  off  her  in  a  gale  her  bow  flies 
off  and  there  is  grave  danger  of  her  getting  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  also  of  big  waves 
coming  aboard.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided 
to  rig  the  Valkyrie  temporarily  as  a  jrawl  in 
order  that  no  risk  should  "be  run  during  her 
homeward  voyage.  This  was  a  wise  precaution 
as  heavy  weather  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Atlantic  in  the  month  of  May.  Captain  Cran- 
field  came  over  here  in  the  Majestic  with  a 
crew  of  twenty  Wivenhoe  sailors  and  began  to 
fit  the  yacht  out  immediately.  The  Valkyrie 
will  be  raced  this  season  against  the  Britannia 
and  the  Satanita^  which  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Diaper  of  Itchen  Ferry  is  expected  to  ren- 
der quite  a  good  account  of  herseft  Uiis  year. 

NOTES  OF  CLUBS  AND  CRAFT. 

The  first  large  steam  yacht  to  go  into  com- 
mission was  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict's  Oneida^  Pres- 
ident Cleveland's  favorite  vessel,  and  one  on 
which  he  has  made  many  pleasant  trips.  She 
was  thoroughly  overhauled  alow  and  aloft,  and 
looked  like  a  brand  new  boat  after  coming  out 
of  dry  dock. 

The  races  of  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club  will 
this  year  be  open  to  the  craft  enrolled  in  the 
American,  Atlantic,  Beverly,  Corinthian  of 
Marblehead,  Corinthian  of  New  York,  Eastern, 
Knickerbocker,  Larchmont,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Haven,  Riverside,  Indian 
Harbor,  New  Rochelle,  Royal  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Marine  and  Field  Clubs.  As  valuable  prizes 
are  offered,  the  sport  on  the  Sound  shornd  be 
brisk  this  year. 

The  German  Emperor,  who  has  been  consid- 
ering a  proposal  of  Mr.  John  Harvey,  the  famous 
nav2  architect,  to  design  him  a  real  racing 
yacht,  has  decided  not  to  build  this  year.    He 


will  try  hi^uck  at  Cowes  again  with  the  Meteor, 
formerly  the  Thistle,  which  is  now  outclassed 
by  Britannia,  Valkyrie,  Satanita  and  Callu- 
na,  the  four  big  racing  craft  of  last  season. 
The  Imperial  German  Yacht  Club  has  revised 
its  rules  and  brought  them  into  conformity  with 
those  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Great 
Britain.    * 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  to  arrange  for  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  club  consists  of  Sec- 
retary J.  V.  S.  Oddie,  Treasurer  F.  W.  J.  Hurst;- 
Mr.  A.  B.  Tones,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee ;  Mr.  F.  T.  Adams,  part  owner  of  the 
schooner  Sachem,  and  Mr.  James  C.  Bergen, 
owner  of  the  sloop  Hildegard,  The  arrange- 
ments are  still  under  discussion,  but  they  are 
sure  to  be  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Leon  F.  d'Oremieulx,  of  the  Seawanhaka 
Yacht  Club,  who  filled  the  position  of  secretary 
for  ten  years  with  credit  and  popularity,  and 
who  recently  retired,  will,  on  his  return  from 
his  cruise  in  the  West  Indies  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
Phoenix's  yacht  Intrepid,  be  the  recipient  ot  a 
handsome  testimonial  from  the  club  which  he 
has  served  so  well. 

The  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  was  never  so  pros- 
perous as  at  present.  It  will  not  go  formally 
into  commission  imtil  Decoration  Day,  but  its 
hospitable  doors  are  now  open  to  members  and 
their  guests.  One  of  the  innovations  likely  to 
prove  popular  is  that  the  club's  launch  will 
meet  every  ferry  boat  from  New  York  at  Bay 
Ridge,  bringring  the  clubhouse  within  reach  of 
City  Hall  in  thirty  minutes. 

The  sloop  yacht  Anaconda,  which  has  a  his- 
toric racing  career,  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  John 
G.  Prapie  to  Com,  A.  J.  Prime,  of  tne  Yonkers 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  She  has  been  changed 
to  a  schooner.  She  was  designed  by  Mr.  Philip 
Elsworth  and  was  the  only  boat  in  her  class 
that  beat  the  celebrated  English  cutter  Clara. 

The  Burgess  schooner  (Enone  has  been  sold 
by  Col.  Hugh  Cochrane  to  Mrs.  G.  B.  Thomp- 
son, owner  of  the  cutter  Indra,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son is  devoted  to  the  sport.  Last  year  she  had 
the  schooner  Orynthia  under  charter.  I  hear 
that  she  will  apply  for  membership  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  A.  J.  Kknealy. 


ROWING. 


at  YALE. 

Last  month  I  stated  that  the  probable  make- 
up of  the  University  crew  would  be :  Beard, 
Holcomb,  Messier,  Longacre,  Cross,  Dater, 
Treadway,  and  stroke,  Rogers  ;  but  named 
Johnson,  Knapp  and  Smith  as  still  in  the  race. 
Of  course  it  was  certain  that  Captain  Johnson 
would  fill  a  place  eventually.  On  one  of  Mr. 
Cook's  trips  to  New  Haven  toward  the  end  of 
March,  a  great  many  changes  were  made, 
Rogers  at  stroke  gave  way  to  Johnson  ;  Beard 
and  Holcomb  went  to  3  and  2  respectively ; 
Armstrong  came  in  at  bow,  and  Dater  and 
Cross  exchanged  seats.  Of  these  changes  the 
most  marked  was  thfe  retirement  of  Rogers. 
Indeed,  all  the  old  oarsmen  seem  to  be  having 
an  exciting  time  of  it  to  retain  their  places. 
The  latest  composition  contains  only  two  of  the 


four  who  started  in  in  January.  The  remain- 
ing six  were  all  members  of  last  year's  Fresh- 
man crew,  and  of  these  all  except  Dater  are 
rowing  in  their  old  positions.  During  the 
Easter  vacation  the  men  were  on  the  water 
every  day.  The  new  shell  was  used  first  on 
the  28th  of  March,  the  day  Mr.  Cook  arrived. 
The  launch  could  not  be  used  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  water,  but  Mr.  Cook  managed 
the  coaching  from  the  bank  above  the  boat- 
house.  The  crew  rowed  on  an  average  28 
strokes  to  the  minute.  This  is  not  any  too  slow 
a  rate  at  this  early  stage. 

Captain  Johnson  may  with  confidence  count 
upon  turning  out  a  good  crew.  With  one  ex- 
ception the  men  are  fairly  even  in  weight 
Cross,  though  a  thoroughly  good  oarsman,  is,3 
fear,  too  heavy  for  a  Umversity  crew.    Sue 
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men  are  physically  incapable  of  fitting  into  the 
mechanism  of  a  perfect  crew.  In  this  year's 
Oxford  crew  the  weak  spot  was  Stewart,  of 
Brasenose,  at  No.  2.  He  weighed  over  190 
lbs.  If  I  am  not  entirely  mistaken,  he  was 
the  heaviest  Dark  Blue  oarsman  since  the  days 
of  Tinn6— back  in  1868.  Yale  suffered  severely 
in  1 89 1  through  having  too  much  weight  in  the 
boat.  Harvard's  experience  in  1892,  when  her 
crew  averaged  i77lbs. ,  and  contained  Kelton,  192 
lbs.  —  a  good  oarsman,  by  the  way  —  should 
serve  as  a  warning.  Cross  is  19  lbs.  heavier 
than  the  next  heaviest,  and  30  lbs.  heavier  than 
the  lightest  man  on  the  crew. 

Following  is  the  latest  make-up  of  the  crew : 
Bow,  Armstrong,  165  lbs. ;  No.  2,  Holcomb,  173 
lbs.;  No.  3,. Beard,  165  lbs.;  No.  4,  Longacre, 
175  lbs.;  No.  5,  Dater,  176  lbs.;  No.  6,  Cross, 
195  lbs.;  No.  7,  Tread  way.  166  lbs.;  stroke, 
Johnson  fcaptain),  165  lbs.  The  average  weight 
IS  1721^  lbs.  Messrs.  Ives  and  Hartwell  are  do- 
ing most  of  the  coaching. 

The  Freshmen  are  progressing  fairly  well, 
although  the  outlook  for  a  first  rate  crew  is  not 
encouraging.  Changes  are  made  frequently  in 
the  order  of  rowing  and  make-up.  The  latest 
order  is  as  follows  :  Bow,  Wheelwright,  145  ;  2, 
Sutphin,  177;  3,  Miller,  155;  4,  Sturges,  177, 
5,  Campbell,  166 ;  6,  Patterson,  168 ;  7,  Bailey, 
173 ;  stroke,  Simpson,  154.  Average  weight, 
i64fi.  Mr.  James  H.Simpson  has  been  elected 
permanent  captain.  The  crew  has  not  received 
much  experienced  coaching,  but  probably  soon 
will,  for  Yale  has  learned  the  advantage  of  this. 

AT  HARVARD. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  long-expected 
change  came  —  Bullard,  stroke,  gave  way  to 
Fennessy ,  the  stroke  of  last  year,  and  went  to 
No.  4.  Townsend  and  Cameron  were  tried  for 
No.  7,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two.  for  B.  G. 
Waters,  who  rowed  at  No.  3  in  the  1892  Univer- 
sity crew,  began  rowing  in  that  position  on 
March  19th.  This  is  the  place  of  difficulty  this 
year,  as  k  was  in  1892.  That  Fennessy  x&.par 
excellence,  the  man  for  stroke,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. He  rowed  capitally  last  year,  and  with  in- 
creased strength  and  experience  should  make 
an  excellent  stroke  this  season. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  enough  dis- 
cretion is  allowed  a  stroke  at  New  London.  In 
the  early  days  of  rowing  the  stroke  was  always, 
or  almost  always,  captain,  and  the  strategy  of 
a  race  was  in  his  control.  In  England,  more- 
over, though  strokes  are  no  longer  invariably 
captains,  they  general  the  races.  One  sees 
spurt  after  spurt,  the  strokes  of  the  rival  crews 
using  their  heads  quite  as  much  as  if  not  more 
than  their  muscles.  On  the  Connecticut  Thames 
the  crews  row  according  to  ironclad  orders,  and 
one  seldom  sees  any  variation.  It  may  be  that 
races  there,  except  occasionally,  between  Fresh- 
men crews  are  so  generally  won  and  lost  before 
half  the  distance  has  been  rowed  that  there  is 
no  need  of  generalship.  And  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that  3  strokes  were  taught  to  use  their 
judgment  and  accustomed  to  quickening  and 
lowering  the  rate  of  stroking  whenever  the)r  saw 
fit  to  vary  it,  we  should  have  fewer  processions. 

These  remarks  suggest  themselves  in  connec- 
tton  with  Fennessy,  tor  he  appeared  last  year  to 
possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of 
stroking.  This  faculty,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  developed  in  him  to  the  utmost. 
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Waters  at  7  has  not  proved  the  hoped-for 
success.  Blake  has  been  tried  for  the  posi- 
tion lately  and  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  order 
on  April  2d  and  the  last  reported  weights 
were  :  Bow,  Purdon,i52  lbs.;  No.  2,  F.  Davis, 
162  lbs. ;  No.  3,  Townsend,  166  lbs. ;  No.  4,  Bul- 
lard, 160  lbs.;  No.  5,  Waters,  186  lbs.;  No. 
6,  L.  Davis,  captain,  174  lbs.;  No.  7,  Blake, 
166  lbs. ;  stroke,  Fennessy,  168  lbs.  The  aver- 
age is  about  167  lbs.  On  April  nth  it  was  re- 
ported that  Waters  had  been  again  shifted  to 
No.  7,  changing  places  with  Blake.  Besides 
the  above,  Cameron,  164,  and  C.  Brewer,  156, 
are  in  training,  the  latter  being  allowed  to 
stroke  his  class  crew.  Nelson  Penuns  has  been 
with  the  crew  regularly,  receiving  aid  from 
Mayor  Bancroft  from  time  to  time.  L.  Davis 
ana  Fennessy,  from  the  '93,  and  Waters,  from 
the  '92  University  crews,  are  the  only  old  oars- 
men. Townsend  rowed  in  last  year's  Fresh- 
man crew.  As  a  whole,  the  crew  rows  in  good 
form  for  the  time  of  year.  The  men  do  not, 
however,  control  their  slides,  and  they  lack 
smoothness.  Watermanship  is  at  present  the 
ereat  need  at  Harvard,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  able  to  give  time  to  the  crew, 
for  he  was  in  his  time  a  true  waterman. 

The  Freshmen  are  now  rowmg  as  follows  : 
Bow,  F.  K.  Keman  ;  2,  H.  C.  Comwell ;  3,  M. 

5,  Duffield ;  4,  W.  H.  Phelps  ;  5,  P.  Houghton  ; 

6,  A.  A.  Sprague  ;  7,  S.  HolHster ;  stroke,  H. 
D.  Irving. 

A.  A.  Sprague  has  been  elected  permanent 
captain.  Marshall  Newell  has  coached  part  of 
the  time.  He  is  thoroughly  experienced,  and 
should  make  an  excellent  coach.  The  whole 
number  in  training  is  now  but  twelve.  So 
many  changjes  in  the  make-up  have  been  made 
of  late  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  candidates. 

Columbia's  challenge  to  a  race  between  Fresh- 
man crews  from  Yale,  Harvard  and  Columbia 
has  been  accepted,  and  the  race  will  take  place 
on  one  of  the  tnree  days  preceding  the  Harvard- 
Yale  University  race. 

AT  COLUMBIA. 

The  Freshman  crew  has  been  rowing  regularly 
on  the  Harlem  since  early  in  March.  The  men 
are  above  the  average  of  recent  years  in  streng^ 
and  ability.  As  raw  material  they  are  ex- 
cellent, but  they  seem  to  be  sadly  lacking  in 
two  essential  qualities,  discipline  and  earnest 
work.  Mr  F.  H.  Sill,  who  nas  had  some  ex- 
perience on  class  crews,  has  charge  of  the  coach- 
ing. There  is  every  chance  of  turning  out  a 
fifood  crew,  if  only  good  coaching  and  proper 
oiscipline  are  secured. 

The  order  of  rowing  was  as  follows  at  the  end 
of  March  :  Bow,  O'Connor ;  2,  Robbins ;  3,  Peck; 
4,  LfOew  ;  5,  Prentice,  captain  ;  6,  Pierrepont ; 

7,  Randolph ;  stroke,  Pressprich.  In  addition 
to  these  Bissell,  Ogden,  Putnam,  Cary,  Eck- 
wort  and  Montague  are  in  training. 

AT  CORNELL. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hall  has  been  elected  captain  of 
the  University  crew.  On  March  loth  the  crew 
rowed  on  the  lake,  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  The  latest  composition  of  the  crew  was 
as  follows  :  Bow,  Freeborn  ;  2,  Robbins ;  3, 
Hager  ;  4,  Dyer  ;  5,  Carver  ;  6,  Troy ;  7,  Shape  ; 
stroke,  Hall,  captain.  Substitutes,  Hamilton  » 
and  Strong.  Digitized  by  VJVJ^^V  iv^ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  all  but  Dyer  and 
Carver  rowed  last  year.  Needless  to  add»  the 
crew  will  be  fully  up  to  the  Cornell  standard. 
The  race  with  Pennsylvania  will  be  rowed  on 
the  Delaware  at  Torresdale,  near  Philadelphia. 
The  course  is  perfectlv  straight,  and  as  railroad 
tracks  run  along  the  bank  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  observation  trains,  as  at  New  London. 

The  Freshmen  are  an  especially  promising 
lot,  and  very  numerous.  There  are  enough  in 
training  to  allow  of  makine  up  two  crews.    It  is 

Proposed  to  keep  them  S\  m  training,  and  to 
ave  a  series  oi  races  before  finally  selecting 
the  crew  to  do  battle  for  the  class.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  course  I  have  advocated  many  times 
in  tne  Records. 

Courtney  has  adopted  the  plan  of  "kodaking  " 

the  crews  in  order  to  pomt   out    individual 

faults,  and  has  found  it  to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  selection  of  the  Delaware  course  is  a 

g happy  one.  It  will  enable  a  lai^e  number  of 
jople  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the 
ast  generally  to  see  the  race. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  crew  has  been  rowing  regularly  on  the 
Schuylkill   morning  and  afternoon,  and   has 


been  improving  steadily.  As  yet  it  has  not 
used  the  shell.  It  has  been  entered  for  the 
Newark  regatta  on  May  31st.  A  race  with  the 
Annapolis  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  cadets  has 
idso  been  arranged,  and  will  be  rowed  in  May 
at  Annapolis,  probably.  The  average  weight 
of  the  men  in  training — the  order  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  selected-ris  167  lbs.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  trial  races, 
whidi  I  hear  is  also  to  be  followed  this  year  at 
Yale. 

FOREIGN. 

Oxford'  has  again  won  the  race  with  Cam- 
bridge, making  the  fifth  successive  victory. 
The  Cambridge  crew  went  utterly  to  pieces  by 
the  time  Barnes  Bridge  was  reached,  and  the 
Dark  Blues  gained  an  easy  victory,  having  led 
all  the  way. 

At  Oxford  the  Brasenose  College  ei^ht  re- 
tained the  headship  of  the  river  in  the  Torpids 
for  the  ninth  successive  year— a  most  extraor- 
dinary record.  On  the  last  night  of  the  week's 
racing  the  New  CoUeee  boat  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  catch  the  leader,  but  only  succeeded  in 
doing  so  just  after  the  winning  post  had  been 

Chase  Mellen. 
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BENCH   SHOWS. 

The  Columbus  Fanciers*  Club  held  its  first 
annual  bench  show  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  28 
and  March  i,  2  and  3.  The  arrangements  were 
excellent  for  a  first  attempt,  and  the  success  of 
the  venture  was  gp:atif  ying  in  the  extreme.  Mr. 
£.  Bardoe  Elliott  judged  Great  Danes  ;  Major 
J .  M.  Taylor,  pointers  and  setters  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Bell  the  other  classes.  Strperintendent  A.  H. 
Bridge,  ably  assisted  by  Messrs.  A.  T.  Demp- 
sey,  Geo.  Mooney  and  tames  Porter,  arranged 
everything  right  and  kept  matters  that  way 
throughout.  The  principal  prize  winners  were 
as  follows : 

Mastiffs — Open — dogs — Tiger. 

St.  Bernards — Challenge,  rough  or  smooth — 
dogs  and  bitches^ — ist,  Femwood  Bruce ;  2d, 
lo.     Open — dogs — ist.  Grand  Master  ;  2d,  Na- 

goleon.  Bitches — ist,  Sunray ;  2d,  Arline. 
mooths — Open — dogs — ist,  Lawrence  Garza; 
2d,  Rex  Alton.  Bitches — ist,  Lady  Judith  ;  2d, 
Sunol.     Puppies — ist,  Femwood  Columbus. 

Great  Danes  —  Open  —  dogs — ist.  Earl  of 
Wurtemberg  ;  2d,  Lawrence  Leopard.  Bitches 
— ist,  Portia  Melac  ;  2d,  Kelpie.  Puppies — ist, 
and  2d,  Lawrence  Vera  and  Lawrence  Minka. 

Rtissian  Wolfhounds — Challenge — ist.  Leek- 
hoi  ;  2d,  Vinga.  Open — dogs— ist.  Leekhoi  II . ; 
2d,  Col.  Dietz.  Bitches — ist,  Zlobelis  ;  2d,  Lady 
Dietz.     Puppies — ist.  Lady  Dietz. 

Greyhounas — ist.  Master  Rich. 

American  Foxhoimds — 2d,  Ranger  II. 

Pointers — Challenge— dogs— ist.  Rush  of  Lad; 
2d,  Tempest.  Bitches — ist.  Wild  Lilly.  Open 
— <i<^.  55  pounds  and  over — ist,  Stanley,  2d, 
Moulton  Banner.  Bitches — ist,  Carrie  G.  Under 
55  pounds — dogs — ist,  Ridgeview  Tenny  ;  2d, 
Dictator.  Under sopounds— bitches— ist, Fanny 
Kirk  ;  2d,  Pet  S.  Fuppies — dogs — ist.  Spotted 
Goat.     Bitches— ist,  Miss  Drake. 

English  Setters  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist, 
Breeze    Gladstone.      Bitches — ist,    Bohemian 


Girl.  Open— dogs— ist,  Rodfield;  2d,  Pierce 
Hill.  Bitches— ist,  Latonia;  2d,  Belle  of  Browns- 
town.  Puppies— dogs — ist.  Rod's  Tornado. 
Bitches — ist.  Queen  Emma ;  2d,  Gjrpsy  Queen. 

Irish  Setters— Challenge— dog^—  ist,  Kildare 
Glenmore.  Bitches— ist,  Edna  H.  Open — 
dogs— ist,  Finglas  ;  2d,  Dawn.  Bitches — ist, 
Bessie  Finmore  ;  2d.  Ruby  Glenmore.  Puppies 
— dogs — ist,  Kay  ;  2d,  luldare  Odin.  Bitches 
ist,  Kildare  Neville. 

Gordon  Setters — Challenge— dogs— ist,  Leo  B. 
Bitches— ist,  Lady  Gordon.  Open— does-— ist, 
Heather  Lad ;  2d,  Duke  of  Welhneton.  Bitches 
—ist,  Dwight  Effie ;  2d,  Highland  Yola.  Pup- 
pies—ist,  U wight  Effie. 

Collies— ChaBenge—doflre — ist,  Wellesboume 
Charlie.  Bitches— ist.  Flurry  III.  Open- 
dogs — ist,  Christopher ;  2d.  Toronto  Wonder. 
Bitches — ist,  Chesterford  Hattie ;  2d,  Bertha  II. 

Field  Spaniels  —  Challenge  —  ist,  Newton 
Abott  Torso. 

Cocker  Spaniels — Challenge— dogs — ist.  Mid- 
dy ;  2d,  Jay  Kay.  Bitches — ist,  I  Say  and  Miss 
Waggles,  equal.  Black,  not  over  28  lbs. — dogs 
— ist,  King  Kole  ;  2d,  Douglas.  Bitches — ist. 
Fashion  ;  2d,  Lady  Fidget.  Other  than  black 
— ist.  Dandy  S. ;  2d,  Brantford  Rufus.  Bitches 
—ist,  Ruth  S.;  2d,  Lady  Silk. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels— ist,  Kitty  of  Cork. 

Fox  Terriers— Challenge — ist.  Grouse  II. 
Open— dogs — ist,  Avondale  Mixture  ;  2d.  Po- 
verino.  Bitches — ist,  Chicago;  2d,  Maple 
Leaf.  Puppies  —  ist,  Maple  Leaf,  2d,  Sea- 
croft  King. 

Poodles— ist,  Bismarck ;  2d,  Moughlow. 

Bull  dogs — Dogs — ist,  Wal  Hampton.  Bitches 
— ist.  The  Graven  Image. 

Bull  Terriers  —  Challenge  —  ist,  Attraction. 
Open  —  dogs  —  ist,  Cardona ;  2d,  Principo. 
Bitches — ist,  Edgewood  Topsy.  -vT/> 

Basset  Hounds— dogs— ist,  Bent;  2d,  Ff^.lL 
Bitches— ist.  Bet.  ^ 
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Dachshunde— Challenge — do^ — ist,  Fritz  K. 
L.  Open — dogs — ist,  Jay.  Bitches— ist,  Jar- 
gonelle ;  2d,  Nellie. 

Beagles — Challenge — (15  in)— ist,  Doctor;  2d, 
Parthenia.  Open — dogs — ist,  Mogle.  Bitches 
— ist,  Actress.  Dogs — (13  in)— ist,  Clarion  of 
Glenrose  ;  2d,  Adam.  Bitches — ist,  Cleopatra 
of  Glenrose ;  2d,  Topsy  Turvy. 

Skye  Terriers  —  Challenge'— ist,  Endcliffe 
Maggie.  Open  —  dogs  —  ist,  Elphinstone. 
Bitches — ist,  Queen  of  Skyes;  2d,  Princess 
May. 

Black  and  tan  temers — dogs,  ist,Broomfield 
Sultan  II.;  2d,  Glenwood.  Bitches— ist,  Ro- 
chelle  Mab ;  2d.  Betsy.  Toy  terriers — ist, 
Muggins. 

iSdian  Greyhounds — Open — dogs — ist,  Ado- 
nis ;  2d,  Roma.    Bitches — ist,  Irene  ;  2d,  Trixie. 

Pugs  —  Challenge  —  dogs — ist,  Curtis  ;  2d, 
Eberhart's  Cashier.  Bitches  —  ist,  Virga. 
Open— dogs — ist,  Al  Von ;  2d,  lirummer. 
Bitches — ist,  Haughty  Madge ;  2d,  Lady 
Verne. 

Puppies— dogs — ist.  Young  Penrice.  Bitches 
— ist,  Sateen  11. ;  2d,  Drummer  Lilly. 

Miscellaneous — ist,  Jackanapes  ;  2d,  Rose- 
mary. 

The  City  of  the  Straits  Kennel  Club  held  its 
annual  bench  show  at  Detroit,  March  7th,  8th. 
Qth  and  loth.  The  catalogue  showed  469  en- 
tries and  the*  show  proved  a  big  success.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  Jno.  Davidson,  Tas.  Mor- 
timer and  C.  H.  Mason.  The  chief  winners 
were. 

Mastiffs — Open — dogs— ist,  Prince  Cola;  2d, 
Emperor  William.  Bitches — ist,  Lady  Diana ; 
2d,  Minnie  Beaufort.  Puppies — 1st,  Kimball ; 
2d,  Campania. 

St.  Bernards,  rough — Challenge— dogs— ist. 
Sir  Bedivere.  Bitches — ist,  lo.  Open — dogs 
— ist,  Eboracum  ;  2d,  Lord  Dante.  Bitches — 
ist,  Rustic  Beauty;  2d,  Sunray.  Puppies — 
ist,  Sir  Henry  Havelock ;  2d,  Little  Dorrit. 
Smooths — Chmlenge — dogs — ist,  Scottish  Lead- 
er. Open—  dogs — ist,  St.  Augustine  ;  2d,  Law- 
rence Garza.  Bitches — ist,  Pratt's  Belle  ;  2d, 
Sunol. 

Bloodhounds — Open— ist,  Kaween  ;  2d,  Bel- 
hus. 

Borzois  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist,  Argoss. 
Bitches — ist.  Vinga.  Open — dogs — ist.  Col. 
Dietz ;  2d,  Odrooska.  Bitches— ist,  Rega ;  2d, 
Donima. 

Great  Danes — Open — dogs — ist,  Senta's  Bru- 
tus ;  2d,  Stanley.  Bitches — ist.  Senta*s  Rheda ; 
2d,  Senta's  Mascot.  Puppies — ist,  Wolverton's 
Hadie  ;  2d,  Senta  II. 

Foxhounds  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist,  Rose- 
mary. Open — dogs — ist,  Denmark  ;  2d,  Clink- 
er.    Bitches — ist,  Torment ;  2d,  Maud. 

Deerhoimds  —  Open  —  dogs  —  ist,  LochieL 
Bitches — ist,  Olga. 

Greyhounds--Challenge — dogs— ist.  Gem  of 
the  Season.  Bitches — Bestwood  Daisy.  Open 
— Bitches — ist.  Southern  Beauty ;  2d,  Idlewild. 

Pointers,  heavy  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist. 
Count  Graphic ;  Res.,  Tempest.  Bitches — ist. 
Woolton  Game  ;  Res.,  Josie  Bracket.  Open — 
dogs — 1st,  Sanford  Druid ;  2d,  Moulton  Ban- 
ner; 3d.  Dandy.  Bitches — ist.  Hempstead 
Pearl ;  2d,  Lady  Graphic  ;  3d,  Brighton  Leda. 
Light— Challenge— dogs — ist,  Duke  of  Hessen ; 
Res. ,  Rush  of  Lad.  Bitches — ist,  Lady  Gay 
Spanker ;  Res. ,  Miss  Rumor.     Open — dogs — 


ist.  Ridgeview  Tenny  ;  2d,  Ridge  view  Comet ; 
3d,  Hempstead  Duke.  Bitches — ist,  Count 
Graphic's  Baby  ;  2d,  Hempstead  Blossom  ;  3d, 
Fan  Fan  II. 

English  setters — Challenge— do^ — ist. Monk 
of  Fumess  ;  Res.,  Toledo  Blade.  Bitches — ist. 
Victress  Llewellin  ;  2d.  Albert's  Nellie.  Open 
— dogs — ist,  Paul  Bo  ;  2d,  Netherwood  Nym- 
rod  ;  3d.  Washtenaw  Grou.se.  Bitches — ist, 
Toledo  Queen  ;  2d,  Luna  ;  3d,  Nellie  Breeze. 

Irish  setters — Challenge — dogs — ist,  Kildare 
Glenmore ;  Res.,  Seminole.  Bitches — ist, 
Edna  H.  Open — dogs — ist,  Finglass;  2d, 
Pemberton  ;  3a,  Killane.  Bitches — 1st,  Nona  ; 
2d,  Ruby  Glenmore ;  3d,  Rosamond 

Gordon  Setters  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist. 
Heather  Lad;  Res.,  Leo  B.  Bitches — ist. 
Duchess  of  Waverly ;  Res.,  Lady  Gordon. 
Open  — dogs  —  ist,  Duke  of  Wellington;  2d, 
Tudee  S.  ;  3d,  Shot  Boy.  Bitches — ist.  High- 
land Yola  ;  2d,  Montrose  ;  3d,  Dwight  Effie. 

Field  Spaniels — Challenge — dogs —  ist,  New- 
ton Abott  Torso.  Black  —  open —  dogs  —  ist, 
withheld;  2d,  Beauty  R.  Bitches— ist.  Rose; 
2d,  Daisy  R.  Liver — Open — ist,  Queen.  Any 
other  color — ist.  Workman. 

Cocker  Spaniels  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist. 
Black  Duke;  Res.,  Middy.  Bitches — ist.  Miss 
Waggles  ;  Res.,  Black  Duchess.  Black— open 
— 1st,  Jumie  II. ;  2d,  Pickpania ;  3d,  Woodland 
Prince.  Bitches — ist.  Baby  Ruth  ;  2d,  Rideau 
Reine  ;  3d,  Lady  Fidget.  Any  other  color  — 
open  —  dogs  —  ist,  St.  Lawrence  Prince;  2d, 
Brantford  Rufus.  Bitches — ist.  Red  Rose  ;  2d, 
RuthS. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels — open — dogs — ist, Patsy 
B.;  2d,  Garry  Owen.  Bitches  —  ist,  Biddy 
Malone ;  2d,  Kitty  of  Cork. 

Collies — Challenge  —  dogs — ist,  Wellsbourne 
Charlie  ;  Res  ,  Roslyn  Wilkes  Bitches — Flurry 
III.;  Res.,  Jakjn-  Dean.  Open  —  dogs  —  ist, 
Sefton  Hero ;  2d,  Yardley  Fox;  3d,  Orme. 
Bitches  — ist.  Charlton  Phyllis  ;  2d,  Lady  Fid- 
get ;  3d,  Lassie. 

Poodles — Challenge — ist,  Dinah.  Open  class 
— ist,  Bismarck.  Dogs — ist,  Sidi ;  2d,  Yankee. 
Bitches— ist,  Bess  ;  2d,  Cybele. 

Bulldogs  —  open  —  dogs — ist,  Romance  ;  2d, 
Wal  Hampton.  Bitches — ist.  The  Graven 
Image. 

Bull  Terriers— Challenge — bitches — ist,  Star- 
light;  Res.,  Attraction.  Open— dogs — ist, 
Cardonna  ;  2d,  Topsparkle.  Bitches  —  ist, 
Edge  wood  Tipsey;  2d,  Edge  wood  Topsy. 

Dachshunde  —  open  —  dog^  —  ist,  Jay  ;  2d. 
Icthyosaurus.  Bitches  —  ist,  Jargonelle  ;  2d, 
Gypsy. 

Beagles — Challenge  —  dogs  —  ist.  Doctor. 
Bitches — ist.  Tune  M.;  2d,  Snow.  Open— dogs 
— ist,  Joe  ;  2a,  Pomp.  Bitches  —  ist,  Oracle. 
Dogs  (13  in.)— ist,  Adam.  Bitches— ist,  Su- 
perba  ;  2d,  Baby  Deane. 

Fox  Terriers— Challenge  —  dogs — ist,  Raffle. 
Bitches  —  ist,  Grouse  \\  Open  —  dogs  —  ist, 
Warren  Safeguard  ;  2d,  Ruby  Palisy.  Bitches 
— ist,  Warren  Captious  ;  2a.  Warren  Duty. 
Wire-haired  —  open  —  dogs  —  ist,  Undercliffe 
Comet;  2d,  Dark  Eye.  Bitches  —  ist,  Jess 
Frost ;  2d,  Raper's  Rosanna. 

Irish  Terriers  —  Challenge— ist,  Jack  Briggs. 
Open  — dogs — ist.  Brickbat,  Jr.  Bitches— ist, 
Glenary  Donagh. 

Danaie  Dinmonts  —  open— , ist„  King-  a*  J^h©  '"■ 
Heather;  2d,  Ainstey  Daisy.  W^^^^g*^ 
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Skye  Terriers  —  Challenge — ist,  Enddiffe 
Maggie.    Open — ist.  Queen  of  Skyes. 

Bedlingtons — open — ist,  Mt.  Vernon  Tibbie. 

Blade  and  Tans — Challenge — ist,  Broomfield 
Sultan.  Open — dogs — ist,  Glenwood.  Bitches 
—ist,  Rosette. 

Yorkskires — ist»  True  Blue. 

Scottish  Terriers  —  Challen^ — ist,  Tiree. 
Open  —  dogs  —  ist,  Kilem.  Bitches — ist,  Cul- 
bleau        • 

Pugs — Challenge — dogs — ist,  Curtis.  Bitches 
— ist,  Vega.  Open— dogs — ist,  Pinsbury  Duke  ; 
2d,  Andy  D.  Bitches  —  ist.  Haughty  Madge  ; 
2d,  Lady  Clover. 

Italian  Greyhounds — Challenge— ist,  Sprite. 
Open— dogs — ist,  Roma;  2d,  Ingersoll.  Bitches 
— ist,  Lady  Lee  ;  2d,  Yinnie. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson's  bd.  w.  d.  Tasmania 
(Restover— Tinsel),  and  Mr.  N.  Fletcher's  bd. 
w.  b.  Free  Klick  (Herschel — Fine  Sport)  divided 
the  Waterloo  Plate  at  Altcar. 

The  first  annual  of  the  Mascoutah  Kennel 
Club,  March  13  to  16,  nobly  upheld  Chicago's 
reputation  as  a  bench  show  center,  for  though 
it  was  the  third  affair  of  the  kind  within  a  year, 
it  scored  an  unqualified  success.  The  judges 
were :  Miss  Whitney,  Jas.  Mortimer,  Major 
Taylor,  Jno.  Davidson,  f.  F.  Kirk,  R.  D.  Will- 
iams, J.  A.  Lon^  and  T.  Donaghue  Spratt's 
Patent  did  the  benching  and  feeding.  The 
prindpal  winners  follow,  animals  ranking  in 
order  as  named : 

Mastiffs,  ch.  bitches — Lady  Coleus,  Sinaloa. 
Open— dogs — Prince  Cola,  Melrose  Prince,  Em- 
peror Wimam.  Bitches— Lady  Diana,  Minna 
Minting,  Rowena.  Puppies — Druid.  Bitches 
— No  awards.  Novice — Rowena,  Leamington, 
Beaufort  Prince.  St.  Bernards,  roughs,  ch., 
dogs— Sir  Bedivere,  Aristocrat.  Bitches — lo. 
Open — dogs — Safford,  Captain  Nedep,  Tramp. 
Bitches— Rustic  Beauty,  Alta  Bema,  Lady 
Adelaide  II.  Puppies  —  Columbus,  Easter 
Cydone,  Sultan.  Bitches — Aristocratine,  Flora, 
Ladir  Lassie.  Novice— Safford,  Captain  Ne- 
dep, Tramp.  Smooths — ch.  dog^  —  Melrose, 
Alton  II.  Open— dogs — Lawrence  Garza,  Ar- 
gyle  Alpha,  St.  Augfustine.  Bitches— Judith's 
Rachel,  Sunol,  Femwood  Queen.  Puppies — 
dogs  —  Argyle  Alpha,  Patrician.  Novice  — 
same. 

Bloodhounds  —  ch.  dogs — Belhus.  Open — 
dogs — Berry's  Bradshaw.  Bitches— Kaween, 
Vi^lant. 

Sreat  Danes— ch.  dogs — Major  McKinley. 
Open^Kiogs — Stanley,  Anderson's  Sandor,  Leo 
Woldemar.  Bitches  —  Lady  Hanno,  Flora, 
Ruth.  Puppies — Jessie  L.  Nord,  Novice — 
Major  D.,  Cora  B.,  Juno  B. 

Newfoundlands^  dogs  —  ist,  withheld ;  2d, 
Fuldo.  Bitches— Flora  L.  Borzois.  Ch.  dogs 
— Argoss,  Leekhoi,  Bitches— 2^rry,  Svodka. 
Open — dcgs — Col.  Dietz,  Adrooski,  Cedric  II. 
Bitches — Riga,  Irmina,  Gypsy  Queen.  Puppies 
— Lady  Dietz,  Vera,  Deernounds — ch.  bitches — 
Olga.  •  Open— dogs— Bruar  II.,  Strebor,  Rob. 
Bitches — Lassie,  Madge. 

Greyhounds— ch.  dogs — Gem  of  the  Season, 
Master  Rich.  Bitches— Southern  Beauty,  Best- 
wood  Daisy.  Open— dogs  —  Glenkirk,  York- 
shire Lad,  Dick  W.  Bitches— Hasty  Pudding, 
Yorkshire  Lass,  Jenna  Glendyne. 

English  foxhounds  —  Denmark.  Bitches — 
Rosemary,  Torment. 

American  foxhounds— ch.  dogs — Commodore. 
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Bitches— Femur.  Open— dogs— Simple  Simon, 
Topgallant,  Dickens.  Bitches  —  Topsy,  La 
Jora.  Loopey. 

Pointers— heavy,  ch.  dogs — Duke  of  Dexter, 
Tempest.  Bitches  —  Woolton  Game,  Josie 
Bracket.  Open  —  dogs.  Sandford  Druid, 
Moulton  Banner,  Dictator.  Bitches — Hemp- 
stead Pearl,  lehtfield  Madge,  Beppo's  Girl. 
Lightweight — da.  dogs — Duke  of  Hessen,  Rush 
of  Lad.  Bitches— Lady  Gay  Spanker,  Miss 
Rumor,  Wild  Lily.  Open — dogs— Ridgeview 
Comet,  Ridgeview  Tenny,  Hempstead  Duke. 
Bitches  —  Hempstead  Blossom,  Devonshire 
Pearl,  Fan  Fan  II.  Field  trial  class— Duke  of 
Hessen,  Sandford  Druid,  Hempstead  Duke. 

English  setters  —  ch.  d^^s —Toledo  Blade. 
Bitches— Albert's  Nellie,  Bohemian  Girl.  Open 
—dogs — Paul  Bo,  Grouse,  Matane.  Bitches — 
Luna,  Daisy  of  Riverview,  Nellie  Breeze.  Pup- 
pies— Count  Bo,  Pembrocke  Dick.  Bitches- 
Belle  of  Riverview.  Elese,  Pembrock  LiU.  Field 
trial  class — Cincinnatus,  Toledo  Blade,  Paul  Bo. 

Irish  setters— ch.  dog^s — Kildare,  Glenmore, 
Seminole.  Bitches— Queen  Vic,  Edna  H.  Open 
— dogs— Finglas,  Bob,  Jr.,  Lord  Elcho,  Jr. 
Bitches— B^ie  Finmore.  Ruby  Glenmore, 
Rosamond.  Puppies — Chief  Red  Cloud,  Pride's 
Dash.  Bitches — Pride's  Heather,  Una,  Nina 
Concord.  Field  trial  class — Finglas,  Teddy 
O'Rourke.  Gordon  setters — ch.  dogs — Heather 
Lad,  Leo  B.  Bitches — Lady  Waverly,  Lady 
Gordon.  Open— do^— Highland  Kent,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Archibald.  Bitches — Highland 
Yola,  Nellie  D. ,  D wight  Effie.  Puppies— Sandy , 
Rebus.    Bitches — Dwight  Effie,  Norma,  Shy. 

Chesapeake  Bays — dogs — October,  Deacon 
Cleveland.  Bitches— Rose,  Mary  II.  Puppies 
— ^Tuckemuck  Prince,  Mary  II.  Irish  water 
spaniels — dogs — ^The  O'Cleary,  Patsy  B.,  Garry 
Owen.  Bitches — Biddy  Malone,  Kitty  of  Cork, 
Mallard  Duck. 

Field  Spanielfr— ch.  dogs  —  Newton  Abott 
Torso,  Newton  Abott  Farmer.  Bitches — Brid- 
ford  Ruby,  Rosedale  Bess.  Black— open — 
dogs — Echo,  Sport,  Dan.  Bitches  —  Daisy 
Dean,  Dorothy,  Rose.  Livercolored — Queen. 
Puppies — ^Joe,  Sir  Richard,  Nellie  Ray. 

Cocker  Spaniels  —  ch.  dogs — BUick  Duke, 
Brantford  Red  Jacket.  Bitches— Miss  Waggles, 
I  Say.  Black— open— dogs — Pickpania,  Wood- 
land Prince,  Brantford  Jet.  Bitches  —  Dart, 
Cora  II.,  La  Dina.  Open — dogs — Red  Prince, 
Brantford  Rufus,  Woodland  Jim.  Bitches— 
Tanita,  Red  Rose,  Woodland  Polly.  Puppies 
—Red  Prince,  Black  Duke,  Jr.  Collies— ch. 
dogs— Wellesboume  Charlie,  Roslyn  Wilkes. 
Bitches  —  Fluny  III.,  Jakyr  Dean.  Open- 
dogs — Sefton  Hero,  Christopher,  Chesterford 
Hero.  Bitches— Charlton  Phyllis,  Chesterford 
Hattie,  Blossom.  Puppies— Orme,  Hereward 
the  Wake.  Bitches— Blossom,  Flora  Go.  Nov- 
ice—Chesterford  Hero,  Orme.  Hereward  the 
Wake.   Bitches — Blossom,  Lady  Fidget,  Dawn. 

Poodles,  black,  corded  or  Russian— Open — 
dog^  —  Bismarck,  Parisian.  Curly  or  French, 
ch. — Dinah.  Open — dogs — Rajah,  Lais,  Tide. 
Bitches — Bess,  Cybele,  Miss 

Bulldogs— ch.  dogs — Leonidas.  Bitches — ^The 
Graven  Image.  Heavy  —  open  —  dogs — Ro- 
mance. Bitches — Sally  Brass  II. ,  Lightweight 
— Open — dogs — Wal  Hampton,  African  Mon- 
arch. Puppies  —  First,  2d  —  Prince  Lud. 
Bitches — Burlington  Belle. 

Bull    Terriers— ch.    dogs — Streatham    Mon-  - 
Uipized  by  Vjrvj\^v  IV^ 
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arch,  Dufferin.  Bitches — Attraction,  Starlight. 
Heavy— Open— dogs — Cardona,  Duke  Roches- 
ter, Topsparkle.  Bitches — Vesper  Bell,  Edge- 
wood  Topsy,  Countess  of  Dutterin.  Light — 
Open— dogs — Rookery  Boy,  Principio.  Bitches 
—Lady  Rochester,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Lowland 
Duchess.  Puppies — ^Tarquin,  Croydon  Fay. 
Novice— Rookery  Boy,  Bellerby  lung,  White 
Queen. 

Boston  Terriers,  Heavy — Open— dogs — Tony. 
Light  dogs  —  Ben,  Hector.  Dachshunde  — 
Open— dogs — Nips,  Knirps,  Jay.  Bitches — 
Jargonelle,  Gypsy. 

Ragles— ch.  dogs— Doctor.  Bitches — June 
M.,  Snow.  Over  13  in.  —  dofi^  —  Joe,  Pomps, 
Ilwaco.  Bitches— Fanny  M. ,  M'Liss.  Little  Spot- 
tie.  Dogs,  13  in.  and  under — Adam.  Bitches — 
Actress,  Little  Fraud  BabyDeane.  Field  trial 
class — Snow,  Ilwaco. 

Fox  Terriers — ch.  dogs— Raffle.  Bitches- 
Grouse  II.  Open— dogs— Warren  Safeguard. 
Warren  Tip-Top,  Arrandale  Mixture.  Bitches 
— Warren  Captious.  Warren  Duty,  Lady  Rose- 
berry.  Puppies— Audubon  Stipend,  Seacroft 
King.  Bitches— Maple  Leaf,  Chip.  Novice — 
dogs — Hillside  Royal,  Seacroft  King,  Crocus 
II.  Bitches — Richmond  Jessamine,  Glendon 
Dixie,  Maple  Leaf  Wire-haired — Open — dog^ 
— Ebor  Larchmont.     Bitches— Jess  Frost. 

Irish  Terriers,  ch.  dogs— Jack  Briggs,  Jacka- 
napes. Bitches — Candor.  Open — dogs— Brick- 
bat, Jr.     Bitches — Blue  Ribbon. 

Scottish  Terriers,  ch.— Tiree,  Kilroy.  Open 
— dogs  —  Kilcree,  Waukie  Tam.  Bitches — 
Cublean,  Waukie  Daisy,  Merry  Coll. 

Welsh  Terriers — Dewr. 

Bedling^ons  —  dogs — Professor.  Bitches  — 
Mt.  Vernon  Tibbie. 

Dandy  Dinmonts.  ch. — King  o*  the  Heather, 
Ainstey  Daisy.    Open — ^Tweed. 

Skyes,  ch.  —  Endcliffe  Maggie,  Bamaby 
Rudge.  Open— does — Elphinstone,  Toodles. 
Bitches — Queen  of  Skyes,  Princess  May.  Prairie 
Flower,  wbvice — Prairie  Flower,  Belle  Stafford. 

Schipperkes — Milke. 

Black-and-Tans,  ch.  dogs— Equal  ist.  Broom- 
field  Sultan  and  Prince  Regent.  Bitches— Gypsy 
Girl,  Queen  III.  Open— dogs — Glen  wood,  Ko- 
chelle  Turk,  Rochelle  Oolah.  Bitches— Rosette, 
Rochelle  Sultana. 

Yorkshires,  ch  — Minnie  York.  Open — dogs 
— Fishpool  Gem,  CharHe,  Joker  II.  Bitches — 
Pinkey  York. 

Pugs,  ch  — dogs— Curtis,  Eberhart*s  Cashier. 
Bitches — ^V^a.  Open— dogs— Al  Von,  Bobbie 
Mac,  Patsy  Bolivar.  Bitches— Haughty  Madge, 
Lady  Verne ,  Miss  Decima,  Black— open— Miss 
Robinson.  Puppies — Cyrene,  Polly  Perkins, 
Good  Boy.  Novice — Queen  Zitka,  Hooker,  La 
Belle  Senora. 

Toy  Spaniels,  King  Charles,  ch.— Calumet 
Alice.  Open  —  dogs — Little  Duke,  Bentick, 
Calumet  ^.  Cyr.  Bitches — American  Beauty, 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Blenheims— dogs — Rex,  Jr, 
Bitches — Miss  Ruby,  Prince  Charles  and  Ruby. 
Dogs— Ruby  Pasha,  TaflPy.  Bitches— Fasie, 
Miss  Wally.  Japanese — Fujiyama.  Puppies — 
Younc  America,  Duchess  of  Bellevue. 

Italian    Greyhounds,  ch.  —  dogs  —  Spring. 
Bitches  —  Sprite.       Open  —  dogs  —  Tagliom. 
Bitches— Lottie,  Lady  Lee,  Tinnie. 
« 

The  Western  Kennel  Club*s  fifth  annual,  held 
at  Denver,  March  21  to  24,  did  not  score  the 


success  the  energetic  directorate  deserved. 
This  was  mainly  owing  to  unfavorable  condi- 
tions  impossible  to  control.  The  entry  list  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  the  Quality  of 
the  animals  actually  benched  showed  an  im- 
provement. John  Davidson  judged  all  classes 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  President  Dr. 
Norman,  Secretary  E.  Weinant,  Treasurer  T. 
W.  Bartels  and  Superintendent  C.  H.  Witheng- 
ton,  did  their  best  in  every  direction  and  should 
yet  attain  the  triumph  denied  their  latest  effort. 
« 

What  I  might  term  "a  small  and  select " 
show,  was  held  not  long  since  at  Victoria.  B.  C. 
The  interest  evinced  warrants  the  sportsmen  of 
Vancouver  Island  holding  similar  events  in  the 
future. 

« 

The  Philadelphia  Kennel  Club*s  show,  March 
27  to  30,  was  not  a  financial  success  despite  the 
tireless  efiforts  of  the  management.  But  as  a 
whole  it  was  a  really  good  show.  The  judges 
were:  Messrs.  Jas.  Mortimer,  C.  H.  Mason,  n. 
W.  Smith.  Dr.  H.  C.  Glover,  E.  W.  Oldham, 
Chas  Heath,  F.  G.  Taylor,  Dr.  L.  C.  Sauveur 
and  A.  C.  Krueger.  The  principal  winners 
were: 

Mastiffs— ch. — Lady  Diana.  Open— dogs — 
Emperor  William,  Bruce  Caution.  Bitches — 
Cerene. 

St.  Bernards,  rou^h  dogs — Eboracum,  Ard- 
more,  Nero  D.  Bitches— Sunray,  Harmony, 
Lady  Juno  Jacques.  Puppies — Madam  B.  Co- 
lumbus. Smooth— ch.^Kiogs — Scottish  Leader. 
Bitches  —  Empress  of  Coontoocook.  Open — 
dojjs — Chester.  Castor  of  Coontoocook.  Bitches 
— Sunol.  Puppies  —  Castor  of  Coontoocook. 
Local  class — Ardmore,  Rosabell. 

Bloodhounds— Ka ween;  Belhus. 

Great  Danes  —  Theseus,  Stanley,  Victor. 
Bitches— Fay,  Cora,  Dora. 

Russian  Wolfhounds— ch.—Ar^oss.  Open — 
dogs — Col.  Dietz,  Odrooski.  Bitches— Olivia, 
Riga. 

Deerhounds— Minna. 

Greyhounds— ch. — Gem  of  the  Season.  Open 
—dogs— Baltic,  Noi^'ay  Star,  Creeky  Charlie. 
Bitches— Miss  Dollar  III.,  Nellie. 

American  Foxhounds— ch. — Ranger  II.  Open 
—dogs— Tuck.  Skip.  Bitches— Belva,  Queen 
W,  Maranny  Cook  II. 

Chesapeakes— dogs —  Cleveland.  Bitches — 
Bigelow  Rose. 

Pointers— ch.— dogs — DukeofHessen  Bitch- 
es— Woolton  Game.  Open— dogs  (55  lbs.  and 
over)— Sanford  Druid,  Ridgeview  Panic,  Hemp- 
stead Drake.  Bitches— Kent's  Belle.  Dogs 
(under  55  lbs.)— Ridgeview  Tenny,  Ridgeview 
Donald,  Hempstead  Carlo.  Bitches— Hemp- 
stead Blossom,  Springside  Nell,  Fan  Fan  U. 
Puppies  —  Springside  Pax,  Springside  Lill. 
Local  class— King  of  Hessen,  Gamester. 

English  Setters— ch.— dogs — Toledo  Blade. 
Bitches — Donna  Juanita.  Open— do^fs — An- 
tonio, Sandy  Gladstone,  Paul  Hill.  Bitches — 
Countess  Rush,  Toledo  Queen,  Flight  of  River- 
view.  Puppies — Cincinnatus's  Pride,  Pop  Mon- 
arch.   Local  class — Sandy  Gladstone,  Edna. 

Irish  Setters  —  Challenge  —  dogs  —  Tim. 
Bitches— Laura  B.  Open — dogs — Young  Tim, 
Elcho,  Jr.,  Mark  Anthony.  Bitches— Fly,  Del- 
phine.  Ruby  Glenmore  II.    Puppies — 2a,  Mag- 

le  Moore.    Local  Class — Speedaway,   Roscoe 
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Gordon  Setters — Challenge— Lady  Gordon. 
Open— dogs— Homer  S,  Wang  Ivannoe,  Archi- 
bald.     Bitches— Tessie,  Daisy  Ivanhoe,  Belle. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels — Kitty  of  Cork. 

Field  Spaniels — Challenge  —  Newton  Abott, 
Torso,  Open— Bitches— Midnight  III.,  Maid. 
Dogs,  other  than  black — Coleshill  Rufus, 
Brownie,  Romeo 

Cocker  Spaniels — Challeng^e— dogs— Middy. 
Bitches — Miss  Waggles.  Open — black  dogs- 
King  Raven,  King  Kole,  Douglass.  Bitches — 
Rideau  Reine,  Lady  Fidget,  Miss  Phyllis.  Other 
than  black,  dogs — Brantford  Rufus,  Wang. 
Bitches— Tonita,  Ruth,  Red  Niobe.  Puppies — 
Midshipmite,  Zuleika.  Local  class — Jay  Kay 
XL,  Wang. 

Collies  —  Challenge  — dc^  —  Wellesboume 
Charlie.  Bitches — Flurry  III.  Open— dogs- 
Christopher,  Woodmansteme  Trefoil,  Conrad 
II.  Bitches  — Ormskirk  Julia,  Woodmansteme 
Debor^,  Nettle.  Puppies— Hempstead  Rex, 
Hempstead  Bess.  Local  class — Bruce  Christ- 
opher, Du  Pont. 

Poodles— Challenge — dog^— Milo.  Bitches — 
Dinah  Open,  corded  —  Duke,  Bismarck. 
Curly— dogs — Sidi.  Girofle,  Ithel.  Bitches- 
Bess,  Girofla,  Snowball.  Other  than  black — 
Diamant,  Ton-Ton. 

Bulldogs — ch.  dogs — Saleni.  Open  —  dogs^ 
Romance,  Wal  Hampton.  Bitches— Lucy  Glit- 
ters, Katisha. 

Bull  Terriers— ch.  dogs— Cardona.  Bitches- 
Kit.  Open — dogs — Duke  of  Rochester,  Top- 
sparkle,  Harbome  King.  Bitches — Edgewood 
Til>sey,  Lady  Carrabrook,  Thelma.  Light- 
weights—  Tarquin,  Lady  Rochester <  Pearl 
Rochester. 


Dachshunde  —  dojfs— Jay,  Dash.  Bitches — 
Jargonelle,  Jessie  Victoria. 

Beagles  —  ch.  dogs  —  Sherry.  Bitches — Ava 
W.  Open— over  13  in. — dogs — Bauman,  Direc- 
tum, Roger.  Bitches — Daisy  Corbett,  Popsejr, 
Actress.  Dogs  —  under  13  in  — Paderewski, 
Little  Wonder,  Young  Royal.  Bitches — Evan- 
(^line,  Hia.  Queechy.  Puppies — ^Velvet,  Clar- 
ion of  Glenrose,  Rose  Graham. 

Fox  Terriers— ch.— Grouse  II.  Open — dogs 
—Warren  Tipton,  Warren  Layman,  Kaby  Trig- 

fer.  Bitches — Warren  Captious,  Warren  Duty, 
,ady  Roseberry.  Puppies — Warren  Regent, 
Mister  Great  Snap.  Local  class — Triton,  Pnila- 
delphia.  Wire-haired  —  dogs  —  Mister  Great 
Snap,  Brittle  Bright,  Ebor  Larch mont  Bitches 
—Roche  Tacit,  Jess  Frost,  Mistress  Betsie. 

Irish  Terriers  —  ch.  —  Jack  Briggs.  Open  — 
dogs— Brickbat,  Jr.     Bitches — Kathleen 

Black-and-tans—ch.— Gipsy  Girl.  Open  — 
dc^B^s — Perfection. 

Scottish  Terriers — Merry  Call,  Glenelg. 

Skyes—ch.— Queen  of  Skyes.  Open — dogs — 
Elphmstone.  Bitches — Belle  Stafford,  Princess 
May. 

Yorkshires— ch. — Young  Ted.  Open— dogs — 
Prince,  Jacks.     Bitches— Judy. 

Toys — Little  Plimmer. 

Pugs — ch.  dogs — Bob  Ivy.  Open — dogs — Ivy 
Boy.  Capers,  Pomona  Fritz.  Bitches— Pansy  G. 
Little  Ruth,  Lady  Treasure.  Local  class — Ivy 
Boy. 

King  Charles — King  of  the  Charlies,  Pomona 
Nina. 

Toy  Spaniels —  extra  first,  Rhoda  ;  first,  Ma- 
mie ;  second,  O'Kikusan. 

Italian  Greyhounds — Spring.  Damon. 


FOOTBALL. 
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THE  NEW  RULES  IN  AMERICAN  RUGBY. 

Just  as  the  Records  are  going  to  press  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  college  football  rules  is  in  session  at 
the  University  Athletic  Club.  The  committee  in- 
cludes Walter  Camp  of  Yale,  Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks 
of  Harvard,  Alexander  Moffatt  of  Princeton, 
John  C.  Bell  of  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  P.  J.  Dashiell  of  Lehigh.  The  precise  out- 
come of  their  labors  it  is  impossible  to  give, 

et  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  di^essing 
Jar  from  the  plans  already  formed,  which  I  ap- 
pend. It  will  be  noticed  that  punting,  which 
presents  so  many  opportunities  for  flukes  and 
the  chance  influences  of  wind, sun,  etc.,  has  not 
been  encouraged ;  but  that  jgoal  kicking  from 
the  field,  one  of  the  most  scientific  features  of 
the  game,  and  a  feature  in  which  pure  chance 
is  a  far  less  important  factor  than  in  punt- 
ing, is  to  be  prominent  in  the  future  game. 
The  question  of  momentum  plays  appears  to 
have  been  settled  by  a  compromise.  Three 
men  will  be  allowed  to  start  before  the  ball  is 
put  in  motion,  but  no  more.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  preserve  much  of  the  strategic 
pK>ssibilities  of  momentum  plays  at  the  same 
time  that  it  does  away  with  whatever  super- 
fluous violence  the  momentum-mass  plays  are 
liable  to.  The  simple  mass  play  it  will  be 
noticed  has  not  been  affected.  "Nothing  has 
l)een  done  to  favor  round-the-end  plays.  The 
Tule  against  the  piling  up  of  players  removes 
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one  of  the  most  distasteful  features,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  few  seconds  of  repose  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heap  does  not  actually  favor  the 
players.  It  will  be  very  hard,  moreover,  to  say 
just  when  downing  the  runner  ends  and  piling 
upon  him  begins.  The  provision  against  stay- 
ing the  game  is  excellent.  On  the  whole ,  it  will 
be  seen  the  committee  has  aimed  to  enliven  the 
game  and  render  it  less  brutal,  without  destroy- 
ing any  of  its  characteristic  features.  The  only 
possible  objection  is  that  they  have  outlawed 
the  momentum-mass  plays  without  giving  them 
a  thorough  trial.  The  recommendations  to  be 
presented  for  the  ratification  of  the  colleges 
are  roughly  as  follows  : 

1.  Piling  upon  a  man  when  he  is  down  to  be 
penalized  15  yards. 

2.  Fair  catches.  A  man  being  thrown  shall 
be  given  15  yards  and  the  ball. 

3.  Flying  and  momentum  plays.  **  Momen- 
tum-mass plays  sh«dl  not  oe  allowed.  Mo- 
mentum-mass plays  consist  of  more  than  three 
men  starting  before  the  ball  is  put  in  play. 

4.  Drop-kick  encouraged.  Drop-kick  for 
goal  failing  on  first  down  inside  25-yard  line 
the  ball  shall  be  brought  to  the  lo-yard  line  in- 
stead of  the  25-yard  line,  as  heretofore. 

5.  Insistence  upon  actual  kicks  where  called 
for  by  rule.  The  ball  must  be  kicked  at  least 
10  yards. 

6.  Scoring.  Points  shall  be  scored  as  fol-^ 
lows:  Goal  obtained  byDtoijch-<^oy5^^,^jj^g[^ 
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goal  fixxn  the  field-kidc,  3 ;  toach-down  failiiig 
goal,  2  ;  safety,  i.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  side 
which  has  kicked  the  ^^reater  ntunber  of  goals 
from  touch-down  shall  have  i  point  added  to 
their  total  score. 

7.  Delays  of  games.  No  delay  of  game  for 
any  cause  shall  exceed  3  minutes.  Five  min- 
utes has  been  the  limit  Only  one  official  rep- 
resentative from  each  side  allowed  on  the  field. 

8  Offside  penalties  in  holding  shall  be  in- 
creased to  10  yards  instead  of  ^.  Off-side  play 
of  opponents  will  not  be  penalized. 

John  Corbin. 

english  rugby  on  the  pacific  slope 
English  Rugby  football  is  in  its  infancy  in 
California,  but  tnere  are  two  strong  dubs,  the 
Zingaris  and  the  Nomads.  Teams  from  Oregon 
anclBritish  Columbia  were  invited  by  the  Aux- 
iliary Athletic  Committee  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  to  play  in  a  series  of  three  matches.  The 
first  match  of  the  tournament  was  played  on 
Thursday,  March  22d,  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  The 
Or^on  team  was  under  the  manajgement  of 
J.  &ott  Brook,  the  vice-president  ot  Che  Mult- 
nomah Amateur  Athletic  Club.  The  captain 
of  the  team,  P.  H.  Blyth,  played  three  years  for 
Oxford  University,  three  years  for  the  Fette- 
sian  Lorretonians,  two  years  for  the  London 
Scottish,  one  year  for  the  Edinburgh  Wander- 
ers, and  twice  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
United  vs.  London.  He  is  probably  the  finest 
plaver  of  the  Rugby  game  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
ana  plays  forwara  at  190  lbs.  S.  G.  Bowley 
weighs  175  lbs.  and  played  for  the  Blackbeath 
team  for  two  seasons.  L.  Paget  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  team  for  several  seasons ;  he 
weighs  175  lbs.  and  olays  forward.  J.  Latta, 
of  'SXbXt  Lodge  and  Clydesdale,  is  a  good  half- 
mile  runner,  and  plays  forward  at  145  lbs. 
F.  F.  Alexander,  wei^nt  140  lbs.,  was  captain 
of  the  Edinburgh  University  team,  and  plays 
full  back.  M.  E.  Thornton,  of  the  Willamette 
Rowing  Club,  weight  185  lbs.,  is  a  forward. 
E,  W.  Clarke,  captain  of  the  West  Point  team 
of  1892,  weight  193  lbs.,  plays  forward.  E. 
Dosch,  165  lbs.,  V.  Smith.  175  lbs.,  A.  Ells- 
worth, 160  lbs.,  F.J.  Raley,  formerly  of  Am- 
herst College,  145  lbs.,  and  J.  H.  Smith,  170 
lbs.,  and  C.  McDonnell,  145  lbs.,  half-back,  are 
all  members  of  the  Multnomah  Intercollegiate 
team.  W.  Holt  and  W.  B  Laswell,  each  170 
lbs.  in  weight,  members  of  the  Multnomah 
Intercollegiate  team.played  three-quarter  backs. 
The  average  weight  of  the  forward  division 
was  176  lbs.,  and  the  three-quarter  backs  were 
both  quick  runners  and  heavy  men. 

The  Califomian  team  was  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Zingari  and  the  Nomad  Clubs.  In 
a  match  between  these  two  clubs  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  Inter-State  match  several  of  the  best 
players  were  injured,  and  Orr.  Bateman.  Lin- 
coln, C.  Shiels,  Morse  and  Cassady  were  unable 
to  uphold  the  honor  of  California  against  the 
men  of  Oregon.  The  Calif ornian  colors  are  red 
and  white,  with  a  golden  poppy  on  the  left 
breast  of  the  sweater.  The  Oregonian  colors 
are  all  white,  with  "  M  "  embroiaered  on  the 
breast.  F.  K.  Gray  captained  the  Califomian 
team,  and  won  the  toss  from  Blyth.  the  Oregon- 
ian  captain.  The  ground  was  hard  and  rather 
pebbly,  but  there  was  little  wind.  Cecil  Gar- 
diner, as  referee,  did  his  work  well  and  fairly. 


After  an  excellently  contested  game,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  too  lon^  for  insertion,  no 
point  was  scored  on  either  side.  BIjrth  played 
the  best  eame  of  the  day.  and  Paget,  Bowley 
and  C.  McDonnell  worked  very  hard  Ux  the 
visitors.  For  tlM  haatt  team  the  two  Grays, 
Stringer,  Harries,  Weaver  and  Sheath  pla^^ 
splendidly. 

On  Friday,  the  second  day  of  the  tourna- 
ment, Oregon  i^yed  against  British  Columbia. 
The  Briti^  team  was  a  very  strong  one.  made 
up  of  fine  players  from  each  of  the  three  lead- 
ing RuRby  dubs  in  the  colony.  The  repr-^sent- 
atives  from  Victoria  were  H.  Petticrew,  full- 
back;  R.  A.  Whyte,  half-back,  and  W.  H. 
Langley,  E.  A.  Carew-Gibson  and  G.  L.  Sidey. 
forwards.  From  Vancouver  came  C.  H.  Wood- 
ward, who  was  cantain  and  three-quarter  back ; 
H.  Alexander  ana  J.  Graham,  forwards.  Nan- 
aimo  contributed  Joseph  Neen.  half-back ;  M. 
Duffy,  James  Neen.  G.  Lister  and  Wilson,  for- 
wards ;  C.  Bamfordand  S.  Webster,  three-quar- 
ter backs.  Percy  Blyth,  captain  of  the  Ore^on- 
ians,  was  practically  a  cripple,  and  J.  H.  Smith, 
one  of  the  three-quarter  backs,  had  wrenched 
his  knee  so  badly  on  the  first  day  that  he  could 
scarcely  play  on  the  second  day.  The  British 
Columbians,  though  a  very  light  team,  were 
wonderfully  quick  ;  their  passing  was  excellent, 
and  they  played  a  most  determined,  dever 
game,  being  especially  good  in  team  work. 
The  backs  were  splendid  tacklers.  In  the  first 
half  Whyte,  of  British  Columbia,  got  possession 
of  the  bedl,  and  after  a  pretty  run  secured  a 
try,  which  Woodward,  the  captain,  made  into  a 
goal.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score 
stood :  British  Columbia,  5  ;  Oregon,  o.  Very 
early  in  the  second  half  Alexander,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbian  team,  got  over  the  line  with  the 
ball,  and  Woodward  kicked  another  goal. 
Wh)rte  then  secured  another  touch  in  goal,  but 
Petticrew  failed  to  send  the  ball  between  the 
posts,  the  anjB^le  being  a  difficult  one  and  the 
distance  considerable.  So  far  Oregon  had  not 
scored,  but,  within  a  minute  of  the  call  of  time, 
Bowley  touched  the  ball  down  behind  the  Brit- 
ish Columbian  goal-line,  and  the  captain,  Blyth, 
kicked  a  goal  off  this  try  just  as  the  whistle 
blew.  Thus  Uie  first  International  Rugby  foot- 
ball game  ever  played  in  California  ended  with 
a  score  of  13  points  for  British  Columbia  and  5 
points  for  Oregon. 

The  third  game  of  the  series  was  played  on 
Saturday,  March  24th,  the  contestants  being 
the  Califomian  and  British  Columbian  teams. 
Alexander,  Jacob  Neen,  Duffy,  Joseph  Neen 
and  Petticrew  played  a  fine  game  for  the  Brit- 
ish Columbians,  and  Sexton,  Heron,  Erskine 
and  Carey  played  best  for  the  home  team.  But 
for  two  costly  mistakes  California  would  have 
won.  As  it  was,  British  Columbia  scored  5 
points,  or  one  ^oal,  to  their  opponents*  nothing. 
Lack  of  combination  and  of  good  team-work 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  Califomians. 

English  Rugby  football  will  almost  certainly 
become  very  popular  in  California  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  it  is  comparatively  free  from 
severe  accidents,  and  is  much  more  lively  from 
a  spectator's  point  of  view  than  the  American 
form  of  the  game.  It  is  much  more  open,  and 
is  characterized  by  more  free  kicking  and  run- 
ning. It  is  noticeable  that  it  has  formed  in  a 
way  the  ideal  of  the  American  football  reform- 
ers. ^Arthur  Inkersley. 
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VALE  ZIMMERMAN. 

Vale  to  Zimmerman  as  an  amateur.  The  of- 
fers from  France  have  been  too  much  for  the 
Jersey  boy.  In  these  days  of  big  purses  for 
pugihsts  and  expensive  prizes  for  amateurs, 
the  successful  athlete  despises  the  simple  prizes 
which  were  given  in  the  olden  days  when  ama- 
teurs were  really  amateurs.  The  king  of  ama- 
teurs will  become  king  among  professionals. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  man  in  the  profes- 
siotiM  ranks,  barring  Wheeler,  who  has  the 
least  chance  against  Zimmerman,  and  he  can 
win  only  when  something  goes  wrong  with 
Zimmerman  or  his  machine.  The  cream  of  the 
speedy  men,  barring  Arthur  himself,  are  still  in 
the  amateur  ranks,  and  though  some  of  them 
have  seen  fit  to  dwell  upon  me  fact  that  they 
have  on  several  occasions  finished  first  in  races 
with  Zimmerman,  their  claims  to  actual  su- 
periority are  not  authorized  by  facts.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  Zimmerman  can 
last  longer  than  a  season  or  two  more.  Usually 
athletes  do  not  hold  superiority  longer  than 
four  or  five  seasons.  The  conditions  of  train- 
ing are  exceedingly  trying,  and  the  time  comes, 
sooner  or  later,  when  they  lose  their  grip.  Per- 
haps Zimmerman,  who  is  a  shrewd  man,  pro- 
poses to  turn  his  wonderful  powers  to  present 
account  The  entrance  of  Zimmerman  to  the 
professional  ranks  will  probably  deter  others 
who  might  have  contemplated  such  a  move.  It 
is  best  tor  most  men  to  be  where  Zimmerman 
is  not. 

Now  that  Zimmerman  is  out  of  it,  who  is 

foing  to  prove  the  best  man  during  '94  ?  We 
ave  two  rattlers  left — Sanger  and  Tyler — these 
are  the  only  ones  who  could  ever  hope  to  win 
from  Zimmerman  from  scratch.  Both  have 
beaten  the  ex-amateur,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  not  honest  enough  to  admit 
that  the  winning  was  partly  due  to  accident. 
Tyler  and  Sanger  are  evenly  matched,  and  it 
will  be  nip  and  tuck  between  them. 

THE  LEAGUE  AT  PRESENT. 

A  history  of  the  League  at  the  present  time 
is  not  pleasant  reading.  Difficulties  and  per- 
plexities surround  the  governing  body  and  re- 
sponsibilities rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
executive  committee  to  an  extent  which  makes 
prior  difficulties  appear  as  nothing.  In  the  first 
place,  the  National  Assembly  at  Louisville,  in 
the  face  of  earnest  protest  rrom  many  of  the 
thinking  members,  made  subscription  to  the 
League  organ  obUgatory .  The  Bearings  Com- 
pany took  the  contract  in  good  faith,  and  be- 
lieved that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  entering  the  new 
Bulletin.  They  were  confronted  with  a  ques- 
tion which,  on  being  answered  truthfully,  de- 
barred the  Bulletin  from  being  entered  at 
second  class  mail  rates.  A  temporary  truce 
was  declared,  and  the  publishers  were  given  a 
limited  time  to  establish  their  right  to  enter. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  were  noti- 
fied peremptorily  that  the  only  way  the  paper 
could  get  tnrough  the  mails  tmtil  the  laws  had 
been  complied  with  was  by  depositing  a  suffi- 
cient sum  with  the  Post  Office  which  would 
cover  the  postage  at  third-class  rates. 

This  is  particularly  unfortunate  as  it  is  now 
the  renewal  season,  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 


sary that  the  members  receive  their  paper  regu- 
larly, otherwise  a  great  falling  off  in  the  mem- 
bership will  result.  The  constitution  provides 
that  the  executive  committee  are  empowered 
only  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  and  therefore  they  have  not 
the  power  to  change  the  constitution  so  as  to 
make  the  subscription  voluntary.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  executive  committee 
have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  declared 
that  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  shall  be  op- 
tional. This  make  the  dues  to  League  mem- 
bership alone,  without  the  Bulletin^  $1,  and 
with  the  Bulletin  y  $1.50. 


THE  TRADE  IN    94. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  rather  gloomy 
subject  to  one  which  bodes  success  generally  to 
cycling  interests.  I  refer  to  the  wonderful 
change  in  the  condition  of  trade.  The  outlook 
during  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  was  most 
discouraging.  There  has  been  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness and  uncertainty  never  before  known. 
The  last  few  weeks  have  wrought  wonders,  and 
the  trade  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  1894  will  prove  one  of  the  most  successful 
seasons  ever  known,  unless  the  high-grade 
makers  permit  the  cutting  of  prices.  During 
the  past  year  a  great  many  of  tne  weak  makers 
failed.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  speak 
cheerfully  of  the  misfortunes  of  others,  but  this 
clearing  out  from  the  class  of  manufacturers  of 
those  who  had  no  reputation  has  done  more  to 
establish  confidence  than  any  other  thing. 

NOTES. 

The  action  of  President  Luscomb  in  ordering 
a  new  election  in  Michigan  was  a  wise  one, 
and  in  view  of  the  facts,  his  declaration  that 
the  present  incumbent  was  not  entitled  to  his 
position  as  chief  consul  was  eminently  just.  In 
the  meantime  Michigan  is  siiffering  because  of 
the  trouble,  and  business  in  that  division  is 
absolutely  at  a  standstill.  Though  the  execu- 
tive committee  have  not  any  power  to  insist 
that  divisions  and  the  League  shall  t^e  part 
in  local  and  national  politics.  President  Lus- 
comb voiced  the  sentiment  of  a  great  many 
of  the  thinking  men  of  the  League  when 
he  declared  that  wheelmen  should  unite  in 
the  agitation  about  improved  highwajrs.  Cer- 
tainly the  wheelmen  cannot  expect  to  get 
anything  unless  they  combine  as  a  body.  Of 
course  many  people  are  so  bound  up  with 
party  ties  and  prejudices  that  they  cannot  see 
their  way  to  support  any  measure  furthering 
the  interests  of  wheelmen  and  the  cause  of 
good  roads  unless  the  individual  representing 
such  measure  is  of  his  own  party.  Loyalty  to 
party  may  be  all  right,  but  if  wheelmen  refuse 
to  waver  in  their  allegiance  to  their  party,  then 
there  can  be  no  hope  that  the  League  will  carry 
legislation  directly  bearing  on  road  improve- 
ment and  other  measures  of  a  like  character. 

The  colored  brother  retaliates  on  the  white 
man  by  declaring  that  he  is  going  to  form  a 
National  League  of  his  own,  and  he  states  that 
the  constitution  will  be  so  worded  as  to  exclude 
every  one  who  has  not  colored  blood  in  his 
veins. 

The  action  of  the  authorities  of  Cranford,,  - 
N.  J.,  in  passing  an  ordinance  prohibiting  ifS^ 
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passage  of  wheelmen  through  the  streets  in 
what  they  call  indecent  clothing  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  comment.  The  fact  that  this  town 
IS  on  the  route  of  one  of  the  most  famous  road 
racing  courses  means  that  either  the  ordi- 
nance will  have  to  be  revoked  or  the  wheelmen 
in  that  vicinity  will  have  to  abandon  that  course 
and  seek  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
good  many  wheelmen  —  and  it  only  needs  one 
or  two  in  a  crowd  —  are  not  careful  enough  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  clothe  themselves.  I 
m3rself  have  seen  men  on  the  race  track  and 
road  course  make  exposures  which  to  say  the 
least  were  indecent  A  little  more  care  by  the 
managers  and  promoters  might  correct  this 
ftault,  and  if  an  example  were  made  of  a  few, 
the  riders  would  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they 
must  be  more  careful. 

Bliss  and  Dimberger  have  gone  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  they  intend  to  make  an  effort  still 
further  to  improve  the  records  which  now  stand 
to  their  cremt.  It  is  a  little  bit  early  in  the 
season  for  record  breaking,  and  I  doubt  if  they 
will  be  successful. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  well  to  know  that 
the  Racine^  Board  have  shut  down  on  allowing 
any  record  which  is  made  with  the  aid  of  horse 
pacing.  The  new  racing  rules,  which  have 
just  TOen  published,  are  quite  interesting.  In 
the  matter  of  licenses  preference  will  be  gfiven 
to  League  clubs,  other  things  being  equal. 
This  is  a  eood  move  for  the  L^&gue. 

The  fouowing  distances  only  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  in  allowing  records :  One- 
quarter,  one-third,  one-half,  two-thirds,  three- 
quarters,  one  mile,  and  all  even  miles  from 
tnat  upwards.  It  is  required  that  at  least  two 
weeks  notice  be  given  when  records  against 
time  are  to  be  made.  There  must  be  at  least 
twelve  witnesses  present,  and  the  referee  must 
be  an  accredited  representative  of  the  Leasee. 
The  Board  insists  that  every  entry  fee  shall, be 
paid  by  the  man  entering  and  prizes  will  not  be 
awarded  by  the  management  until  entry  fee 
has  been  paid. 

A  new  rule  which  controls  the  management 
of  race  meets  in  announdngthe  appearance  of 
any  star  is  a  good  one.  Promoters  are  not 
permitted  to  announce  the  appearance  of  a 
rider  unless  they  have  a  written  agreement 
from  him.  There  has  been  so  much  of  this 
false  advertising  done  that  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined to  take  hold  of  it. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  racers  ride  under  indi- 
vidual colors.  This  is  certainly  not  only  a  very 
wise  rule,  but  it  will  also  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  different  races  and  enable  spec- 
tators to  distinguish  the  men  all  aroimd  the 
track.  Numbers  are  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
as  it  is  only  when  the  riders  are  near  spectators 
that  the  individuality  can  be  distinguished. 

The  Board  proposes  to  allow  pacemakers  to 
enter  any  races  the  management  may  see  fit. 
He  shall  not  be  allowed  to  assist  any  individual 
rider,  but  his  business  shall  be  to  make  pace  for 
the  whole  crowd.  In  case  he  gets  a  place  he 
will  be  entitled  to  the  prize  which  goes  with 
same. 

Chicago  is  split.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Associated  clubs  to  abandon  the  old  Pullman 
course  and  lay  out  another  one  in  Jackson  Park. 
There  were,  however,  a  great  many  in  Chicago 
who  objected  to  abandoning  the  now  historical 
Pullman  course,  and  they  determined  to  run  an 
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opposition  meet  on  May  30th.  Of  course,  the 
Associated  clubs  will  carry  with  them  the  weight 
and  the  bulk  of  the  crack  riders.  The  runnmg 
of  the  two  meets  will  be  disastrous,  as  Chicago, 
or  any  other  town,  cannot  stand  two  important 
race  meets  on  the  same  day.  Unless  I  miss 
my  g^ess  I  will  prophesy  that  the  Pullman  race 
will  finally  be  abandoned. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  big  relay  race  between 
Washington  and  Denver.  It  will  be  started 
some  time  next  month,  and  great  preparations 
are  being  made  to  make  it  a  success.  The  run- 
ning of  a  relay  race  at  this  distance  will  prove 
to  be  no  easy  30b.  The  details  connected  there- 
with are  numerous,  and  a  slip  up  at  any  one  point 
may  destroy  the  success  of  the  entire  event.  I 
have  never  been  in  favor  of  these  long  rides,  al- 
though there  are  those  who  say  they  are  of  value 
to  the  cause  of  cycling  as  they  create  an  interest 
all  along  the  road  and  call  attention  to  bicycles 
where  they  are  practically  unknown .  Probably  I 
am  an  old  fogy,  but  I  cannot  quite  see  how  cy- 
cling is  going  to  eain  friends  by  the  sight  of 
a  lot  of  muddy  or  dusty  men  riding  to  the  very 
verge  of  exhaustion. 

Secretary  Bassett  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  L.  A.  W.  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Chicago,  and  take  possession  of 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  Good  Roads  magazine  will  be  published 
in  Boston  hereafter,  and  Sterling  Elliott  has  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  editorship.  The  dispute 
between  Mr.  Potter,  the  late  editor,  and  the  L. 
A.  W.  is  Ukely  to  be  settled  amicablv,  for  which 
as  a  well  wisher  of  the  L.  AW.,  Cood  Roads 
and  Mr.  Potter,  I  am  truly  thankful. 

A  1,300-mile  bicycle  trip  has  been  planned  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Squire  and  A.  H.  Wilcox.  Leav- 
ing Meriden.Conn. ,  July  i6th,  the  party  wheel  to 
Boston,  and  there  take  the  Yarmouth  boat  from 
Lewis'  wharf.  The  most  interesting  spots  in 
Nova  Scotia  will  be  visited,  and  if  time  allows 
the  return  will  be  by  wheel. 

The  time  was  when  racing  men  and  all  racing 
interests  in  the  country  deplored  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  places  to  race,  but  that  condition 
of  things  is  being  rapidly  changed,  and  unless 
rumors  prove  false  we  shall ,  during  '94,  have  a 
plethora  of  tracks,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  They  are  springing  up  by  the  dozen, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  construction  of 
these  tracks  is  to  be  on  the  most  expensive  and 
approved  lines  ;  and  while  I  hke  to  have  this 
branch  of  cycling  booming,  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  not  go  to  the  other  extreme 
during  the  next  season. 

To  oil  a  bicycle,  typewriter,  sewing-machine 
or  other  article  needing  little  lubrication,  the 
best  method  is  by  means  of  the  ** Perfect" 
Pocket  Oiler.  It  is  convenient  in  size,  clean, 
and  regulates  the  supply  of  oil.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  Cushman  &  Denison,  174  Ninth 
avenue,  New  York. 

The  problem  of  changeable  speed  gear  for 

Srcles  nas  been  solved  by  the  Hy  Lo  patent. 
y  this  simple  and  neat  device  the  disadvan- 
tages of  hills  and  sandy  roads  are  materially 
lessened.  Enthusiastic  comments  and  indorse- 
ments from  wheelmen  are  beinc^  received  by 
the  manufacturers,  Louis  Rosenfeld  &  Co.,  56 
Beaver  street,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Whippet  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
cemented  tires,  and  the  further  improvements 
made  in  it  this  yecu:  will  tend  to  increase  iMC 
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popularity.  The  cover  is  the  most  pliable 
made,  and  the  compound  used  in  its  manufact- 
ure is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  not  easily 
punctured.  The  inner  tube  is  perfectly  seam- 
less, and  instead  of  being  made  endless,  as  it 
was  last  year,  it  is  lapped  in  butt-end  style,  so 
that  it  can  be  taken  out  in  much  less  time  than 
before.  The  NewYork  Key  Tire  is  the  latest  and 
most  novel  invention  of  the  New  York  Belting 
and  Packing  Co..  13  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  **  Acme  "  luggage  carrier  is  a  novel  de- 
vice so  ingenious  in  its  construction  that  it  can 
be  instanUy  attached  to  a  cycle  or  detached,  and 
is  very  convenient  as  well  for  a  hand  parcel 
carrier. 

The  utility  of  the  *»  Acme"  luggage  carrier 


reveals  itself  at  once  to  every  wheelman  who 
sees  it,  and  enthusiastic  comments  upon  its 
practical  value  are  beine  justly  called  forth 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  simple,  complete, 
and  absolutely  trustworthy. 

There  are  no  buckles  to  bother  with,  and  its 
firm,  endless  straps  are  always  in  position  to 
hold  securely  the  largest  or  smallest  bundles. 
Not  only  is  tne  carrier  capable  of  quick  adjust- 
ment, but  the  parcel  itself  can  be  released  while 
the  cyclist  is  on  the  wheel  without  removing 
any  piart  of  the  carrier.  It  is  manufactured  by 
the  Hall  Manufacturing  Company,  120  Broaa- 
way.  New  York,  whose  illustratea  circular  con- 
tains a  complete  description  of  this  neat,  novel 
and  useful  device.  The  Prowler. 
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THE  GREAT  EASTERN  NINES. 

The  college  nines  are  now  fairly  at  work, 
and  it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  their  re- 
spective merits.  As  usual  in  the  beginning  of 
tne  season,  the  Southern  colleges  taken  as  a dass 
show  up  much  stronger.  Many  of  the  North- 
em  nines  have  found  this  out  to  their  cost. 

Yale  is  by  far  the  worst  suflferer.  She  lost  to 
such  teams  as  the  Washington  Y.  M.  C  A.  nine, 
the  Georgetown  University  nine,  and  the  An- 
napolis team  of  naval  cadets.  While  these  teams 
are  fair  opponents  for  Yale  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  still  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  would  lose  to  so  many  of  them.  Be- 
sides this  the  Yale  men  returned  from  the  South 
in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  condition.  Cap- 
tain Case  especially  was  a  victim  of  ill  luck, 
and  his  sprained  ankle  prevented  his  playing 
with  the  team  for  a  number  of  days. 

Yale's  pitchers  were  not  very  successful. 
Carter  was  very  poor,  and  whenever  he  pitched 
was  hit  quite  hard.  This  was,  however,  prob- 
ably due  to  a  lack  of  training,  for  he  improved 
after  his  return  to  New  Haven  and  pitched  a 
remarkably  good  game  against  the  Boston 
League  team.  Trudeau  was  the  main  reliance 
of  Yale,  and  proved  himself  a  very  fair  pitcher. 

Yale's  infi^d  is  very  nearly  decided  upon. 
Stephenson  of  course  will  play  first,  and  it  he 
improves  at  all  will  be  an  exceptionally  good 
man.  Rustin  and  Arbuthnot  seem  to  be  fixed 
upon  at  second  and  third.  They  have  had  ex- 
perience, but  really  can  not  be  considered  to  be 
anything  but  average  players.  At  short  stop 
Yme  seems  to  have  a  new  man  of  unusual 
promise,  Quimby,  who  has  played  with  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  Case  and  Speer  are 
sure  of  places  in  the  outfield.  The  third  man 
is  not  yet  selected,  but  perhaps  Taylor  and 
Bigelow  are  the  best  of  the  candidates. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Yale  team,  in  spite  of 
its  poor  showing  in  the  South,  is  at  present  the 
best  of  the  college  nines.  The  two  games  it 
played  against  the  Boston  League  team  early 
m  April  prove  it  to  be  a  strong  nine.  Its  weak- 
est point  is  undoubtedly  its  batting,  and  here 
Captain  Case  should  spend  a  large  portion  of 
the  practice  for  some  time  to  come.  Yale  has 
in  the  past  paid  too  little  attention  to  batting, 
concentrating  her  efforts  in  developing  team 
play  in  the  field.  Such  a  course  this  year  may 
be  the  means  of  bringing  her  defeat  when  her 
prospects  are  the  brightest. 


At  present  Pennsylvania  is,  next  to  Yale,  the 
strongest  college  nine.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure 
but  they  could  beat  the  New  Haven  team  if  the 
game  were  to  be  played  at  once.  In  its  games 
with"  the  Philadelpma  League  club,  however, 
the  nine  showed  up  only  fairly.  It  is  true  they 
won  one  game,  but  the  others  were  such  easy 
victories  for  the  professionals  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  that  one  to  the  bad  playing 
of  the  League  team. 

Pennsylvania  is  rather  weak  in  the  box. 
Shonhut  and  Gelbert  are  the  two  most  promi- 
nent pitchers,  and  they  are  but  little  above  the 
average.  Of  the  two  we  think  Gelbert  is  a 
little  the  better.  Another  candidate  for  this 
position  who  impressed  us  very  favorably  dur- 
ing the  short  time  we  saw  him  is  Dickson.  His 
work  against  the  Philadelphias  was  very  fair, 
and  decidedly  better  than  that  of  any  of  his 
rivals.  Reese  is  another  man  who  could  be 
called  to  the  box  to  good  advantage.  Coogan 
is  the  best  of  the  catchers,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly play  the  position.  At  first  Goeckle  is  a 
fixture.  He  is  a  very  good  man  in  every  way. 
Captain  HoUister  evidently  intends  to  play 
short  stop.  He  is  decidedly  the  best  man  on 
the  infield,  but  that  is  not  saying  much. 
Blakely,  who  is  evidently  selected  to  pmy  third, 
is  very  poor  indeed.  At  second  no  one  seems 
to  be  fixed  upon  for  good.  Thomas  has  played 
there  in  a  few  games,  but  it  seemed  to  us  a 
mistake  to  lose  such  a  fine  outfielder  to  make 
only  a  fair  second  baseman.  The  infield  as  a 
whole  is  not  very  strong. 

In  Blair,  Thomas  and  Reese,  Pennsylvania 
has  an  excellent  outfield.  All  three  men  are 
good  fielders  and  strong  batters.  Taken  to- 
gether they  form  the  finest  outfield  we  have 
seen  in  the  colleges  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  team  also  bats  well. 
Thomas,  Hollister,  Goeckle,  Blair,  Reese  and 
Coogan  are  all  unusually  good  batsmen.  Some 
of  the  many  pitchers  will  probably  develop  as 
the  season  goes  on.  If  she  coula  get  a  good 
infield  together  her  strong  batting  might  en- 
able her  to  beat  out  Yale  and  Princeton. 

Princeton,  as  far  as  winning  games  go,  has 
shown  up  better  than  either  Pennsylvania  or 
Yale,  but  its  games  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  good  tests.  The  work  against  the  Brooklyn 
League  team,  however,  was  very  creditable. 
Princeton  also  will  have  to  find  a  good  pitcheriJ 
Altman  seems  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot.     Heu^ 
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comes  from  AUentown,  Pa.,  where  he  made  a 
very  good  record.  Forsyth  and  Hitzrot  are 
also  doing  good  work.  Trenchard  is  evidently 
the  man  upon  whom  Princeton  will  have  to  de- 
pend behind  the  bat.  At  first  Otto  will  proba- 
bly play  again.  King  again  plays  at  second 
for  Princeton,  althougn  he  ceased  to  be  strictly 
an  undergraduate  in  1892.  At  short  Ward, 
who  played  on  the  1893  Freshman  nine  and 
made  the  eleven  last  Fall,  is  playing  a  remark- 
ably good  game.  Gunster  is  again  playing 
Uiird,  but  he  is  not  particularly  strong.  Brooks 
is  perhaps  a  better  man  for  either  position. 
McKenzie  seems  to  be  the  only  man  settled 
upon  for  the  outfield.  If  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  way  the  men  played  last  year  we  can  con- 
clude that  Princeton  will  have  a  fair  fielding 
nine,  but  that  it  will  be  wretched  at  the  bat. 
Last  year  Princeton  lost  its  games  with  Yale 
simply  through  its  inability  to  nit  the  ball.  To 
be  sure  Carter  was  in  the  box  for  Yale,  and 
with  a  poorer  pitcher  Princeton  might  have  done 
better,  but  that  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
really  wretched  work  of  the  Princeton  bats- 
men. 

Up  at  Harvard,  Captain  Wigrin  and  Tim 
Keeie  are  working  away  with  a  lot  of  raw  re- 
cruits. It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  develop  a  creditable  nine. 
Yale,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton  will  do  well, 
however,  to  remember  that  the  men  at  Cam- 
bridge are  all  working  hard.  They  are  under 
a  veteran  captain  and  they  have  overseeing 
them  the  best  body  of  baseoall  coaches  in  the 
country.  Such  men  as  Col.  **  Sam  "  Winslow, 
Clarence  Smith,  Frothineham,  Abbott,  Sulli- 
van, Upton,  Keefe  and  Wiggfin  are  very  likely 
to  hammer  a  winning  nine  even  out  of  a  lot  of 
young,  inexperiencea  players. 

At  present,  however,  they  are  certainly  not 
very  good.  For  pitchers,  however.  Harvard  is 
better  off  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  She 
has  three  or  four  fairly  good  men  and  although 
none  of  them  have  the  reputation  of  Carter  of 
Yale,  still  it  will  not  be  any  too  easy  to  make 
runs  off  the  Harvard  pitchers  this  year.  Wig- 
gin  is  perhaps  the  best,  although  A.  Highlands 
has  done  very  g^ood  work.  Ames  is  showing 
up  very  well,  also.  Perry,  who  gave  good  prom- 
ise in  the  cage,  has  fallen  off  since  he  got  out  of 
doors. 

Behind  the  bat  Scannell,  of  last  year's  Boston 
Latin  School  nine,  is  showing  up  well.  He  is 
a  fair  man  but  seems  a  little  slow.  O'Malley 
seems  to  be  a  little  better.  Corbett  is  another 
good  man  for  this  position  if  he  is  allowed  to 
play.  At  first  base  Dickinson  is  a  fixture.  He 
is  but  little  rnferior  to  Trafford  as  a  player,  and 
will  show  up  well.  At  second,  Whittemore,  a 
substitute  in  1892,  seems  to  be  decided  upon. 
He  is  a  hard  worker  and  plays  a  fair  game.  He 
shows  inexperience,  however.  At  short-stop 
Stevenson  seems  to  be  as  good  as  any.  He  is 
quick  and  active  but,  like  Whittemore,  seems 
inexperienced.  Hapgood  is  a  steadier  player 
but  is  not  so  quick.  Cook  has  come  out  again 
and  is  of  course  sure  of  third  base.  For  the 
ground  he  covers  Cook  is  the  peer  of  any  ama- 
teur third  baseman  in  the  country,  but  he  is 
slow  and  does "  not  cover  anywhere  near  as 
much  ground  as  he  ought  to.  In  the  outfield, 
Paine,  Winslow,  McCarty,  Gonterman  and 
Garrison  are  all  about  equal. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  much  about  the  Har- 


vard nine  as  a  whole.  They  are  evidently  now 
inferior  to  either  Yale.  Pennsylvania,  Princeton 
or  Brown. 

One  thing  seems  to  be  very  noticeable  this 
year  among  the  colleges.  We  allude  to  the 
absence  of  *'  star  "  players,  particularly  pitchers. 
Last  year  Hifi'hlands,  Carter,  Bayne,  Drake, 
Sexton  and  O'Connor  were  settled  to  pitch  for 
their  respective  clubs  long  before  the  season 
opened.  This  year  nearly  every  college  except 
Yale  has  two  or  three  candidates  as  yet  untried. 
This,  of  course,  makes  the  result  of  the  season 
very  problematical,  as  a  good  pitcher  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  winning  games. 

Hastings  Holyok£. 

in  the  south. 

During  Easter  week  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  were  invaded  by  the  Yale  and  Lehigh 
ball  teams,  which  had  been  allured  partly  by 
the  milder  climate  and  partly  by  the  g^rowing 
reputation  of  the  nines  of  the  twojgreat  South- 
em  universities.  The  Columbia  College  team 
also  came  to  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week.  So,  for  about  ten  days,  the  air  was 
filled  with  games  and  rumors  of  games. 

The  Columbia  team  made  a  poor  showing. 
They  were  defeated  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia by  a  score  of  6-1 ;  and  on  their  return 
they  went  down  before  the  mighty  batsmen  of 
Georgetown,  in  Washington,  by  a  score  of  24-0. 

Then  came  Lehigh,  and  on  Thursdajr,  the 
22d  of  March,  the  University  of  Virginia,  at 
Charlottesville,  won  easily  by  a  score  of  11-4. 
The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  ease  with 
which  the  Virginia  pitcher.  Nelson,  puzzled  the 
Lehigh  batters.  Nelson  is  a  young  player,  but 
made  a  record  in  his  first  "Varsity  game  of 
eleven  struck  out  Marshall,  the  captain  of  the 
Virginians,  has  gone  back  to  catcher,  his  old  po- 
sition, and  the  work  in  this  game  indicated  a 
strong  battery.  In  fact,  Nelson's  record  de- 
cided the  management  to  put  him  in  the  box 
on  the  following  Saturday  (the  24th)  in  Rich- 
mond in  the  g^eat  game  with  Yale,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

The  men  from  New  Haven  were  expecting  a 
close  game,  and  put  the  man  with  the  long  legs 
and  longer  arms  m  the  box,  the  invincible  Car- 
ter. The  day  brought  perfect  baseball  weather, 
and  there  were  about  two  thousand  spectators. 
The  surest,  coolest  batters  of  the  Virginians 
went  out  on  strikes  in  one,  two  and  three  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  young  Nelson,  the  diminu- 
tive pitcher  of  the  Virginians,  seemed  to  be 
affected  at  sight  of  the  Dig  Y  with  somethings 
closely  akin  to  buck-ague,  and  the  Yale  men 
proceeded  at  once  to  fatten  their  batting  aver- 
ages for  the  season.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
inning  they  had  made  twenty  runs,  ^  from 
safe  hits.  Nelson  then  left  the  box,  and  in  the 
remaining  six  innings  the  Virginians  showed 
wonderful  pluck  in  playing  an  up-hill  game. 
They  held 'Yale  to  eight  additional  runs,  and 
scored  four  themselves,  the  result  being  28-4. 

On  the  following  Monday  these  two  teams 
met  again  on  the  University  of  Virginia 
grounds  at  Charlottesville.  The  Virgfinians 
seemed  no  whit  dismayed  by  the  result  of  the 
Richmond  game,  but,  with  their  oldest  and 
steadiest  pitcher  in  the  box,  went  in  to  win. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  inning  the  score  stood 
9-0  in  favor  of  the  Virginians,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  tables  Wf^^d^  ^^^^^  vTfe,^^ 
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occurred  one  of  those  changes  which  look  like 
a  strange  mixture  of  Yale  luck  and  Yale  pluck. 
Such  veteran  players  of  the  Virginians  as 
Worthington  and  Combe  and  Mar^all  had  4, 
3  and  2  errors  respectively  charged  up  against 
them,  and  the  Yale  score  grew  until  m  the 
ninth  inning  they  passed  their  opponents  and 
won  the  second  game,  13-11. 

On  Friday,  the  23d,  Yale  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  taet  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
But  for  some  ugly  errors  by  Stephenson  for 
Yale,  and  Stanly  tor  North  Carolina,  it  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  ball-play- 
ing. With  only  one  man  struck  out  dming  the 
entire  game,  the  score  was  kept  down  to  7-4 
in  favor  of  Yale,  and  for  seven  innings  neither 
side  scored.  The  feature  of  the  game  was 
Lanier's  home  run  in  the  ninth  inning. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th,  Lehigh  was  defeated 
12-7  by  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  the 
seat  of  the  utti'^ersity.  The  teams  met  again 
on  Easter  Monday  at  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
the  State.  Lehigh  played  her  best  pitcher  and 
put  forth  every  effort,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
score  of  6-1. 

During  the  Easter  trip  Yale  was  twice  de- 
feated. On  March  22d  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team,  of 
Washington,  scored  6  points  to  2.  Gunter 
pitched  for  Yale,  and  Caiiliflower  for  Washing- 
ton. A  heavy  rain  storm  interrupted  the  game 
at  an  early  stage,  and  tended  to  make  it  an  un- 
satisfactory test  of  ability.  On  Tuesday,  the 
27th,  Georgetown  defeated  Yale  by  a  score  of 
9-2,  and  this  with  Carter  in  the  box.  It  was  a 
cold,  windy  day,  and  the  g^reat  college  pitcher 
may  have  Seen  nursing  his  arm. 

The  first  week  in  April  the  team  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  visited  Virgfinia  and 
North  Carolina  They  played  two  games  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  April  in  Raleigh.  The  first  game  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  Vermont  by  the  close  margin 
of  8-7.  On  the  following  day  the  Carolinians 
won  easily  by  a  score  of  10-3,  outplajring  their 
opDonents  at  every  ooint. 

On  April  7th,  at  Charlottesville,  the  Vermont 
team  defeated  the  University  of  Vir^nia  by 
the  score  of  12-5.  Nelson,  tne  fatal  pitcher  in 
the  Yale  game  in  Richmond,  was  again  mowed 
down  by  the  Green  Mountain  men.  On  the 
following  Monday.  April  9th,  these  teams  played 
again,  and  the  Virpnians  won  by  a  score  of 
1 1-8.  Nelson  also  pitched  this  game,  and  up  to 
the  ninth  inning  did  fine  wors,  but  here  the 
Vermont  team  made  six  or  seven  hits  and  sent 
in  five  runs.  LovicK  Pierce  Miles. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Michigan  has  had  a  chance  to  show  that  her 
stand  taken  a  few  months  ago  on  the  question 
of  athletic  purity  was  sincere.  Two  or  three 
members  of  the  tmiversity  made  an  effort  lately 
to  induce  Bowerman,  who  caught  on  the  nine 
until  two  years  ago,  to  return.  The  present 
nine  is  very  we^  behind  the  bat,  and  no 
stronger  man  could  be  secured  for  the  place. 
Yet  the  better  element  of  the  university,  and 
especially  amon^  the  athletes,  would  not  con- 
sent. The  decision  was  worthy  of  the  position 
Michigan  holds  in  the  college  world,  and  will 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  raising  the  ama- 
teur standard  among  Western  colleges. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  no  college  in 
the  West  had  anywhere  near  the  prospect  for  a 


nine  that  Michigan  had.  The  greater  number 
of  last  year's  men  were  in  college,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  were  in  training  for  the  few 
vacant  positions.  But  lately  some  of  the  strong- 
est men  of  last  year's  nine  have  either  left  c^- 
lege  or  concluded  to  quit  the  game,  and  out  of 
the  long  list  of  candidates  not  a  single  promis- 
ing man  has  appeared  for  catcher.  Spitzer, 
who  has  played  short  stop  for  three  years,  has 
seen  fit  to  retire  from  the  game,  and  conse- 
quently Captain  Shields  will  have  an  infield  of 
practically  new  men,  though  some  of  them 
were  substitutes  last  year.  The  nine  has  been 
picked  as  follows :  Catchers,  Apperson  and 
Smeltzer ;  pitchers,  HoUister.  Bently  and  Krog- 
man ;  first  oase,  Mackenzie;  second  base,  Rus- 
sell ;  third  base,  Deane  ;  short  stop,  Pepples ; 
left  field,  Wentworth ;  center  field,  Captain 
Shields  ;  right  field,  one  of  the  change  pitchers. 

Illinois  opened  the  season  with  Wabash  Col- 
lege at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  April  7th,  rather 
earlier  than  the  majority  of  Western  colleges. 
The  miserable  weather,  which  has  precluded 
much  outdoor  practice  since  the  20th  of  March, 
makes  it  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  any  nine  by  its  work  in  the  open- 
ing games.  Illinois  defeated  Wabash  last  year 
16-0,  and  won  this  Spring's  game  14-2.  The 
nine  was  made  up  thus :  Catcher,  D.  Fredrick- 
son  ;  pitcher,  Captain  Fredrickson  ;  first  base, 
Cooper ;  second  base,  Hills ;  third  base,  Lowes ; 
short-stop,  Haskell ;  left  field.  Frees ;  center 
field,  Roysden  ;  right  field,  Baum.  The  make 
up  of  the  nine  is  liable  soon  to  be  changed,  for 
the  work  of  Cooper  at  first  base  is  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  there  may  be  a  change  or 
two  in  the  outfield  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
batting.  Hotchkiss,  Kingman  and  Woody  are 
all  showing'up  well  in  the  box  and  will  be  used 
to  relieve  Captain  Fredrickson  in  some  of  the 
minor  games.  Thompson  will  be  snb-catcher 
and  gives  every  indication  of  developing  into  a 
first-rate  back-stop  after  he  has  had  more  ex- 
perience. But  Lowes  seems  to  be  the  **  find  " 
of  the  season.  Though  new  at  third  base,  he 
is  playing  the  position  in  a  very  clever  way, 
but  his  b^t  work  will  be  at  the  bat  and  on  the 
bases. 

At  Wisconsin  there  is  an  abundance  of  new 
material  and  several  of  last  year's  nine  are  in 
college.  A  good  nine  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented, though  the  men  were  a  little  late  in 
going  into  training.  For  catchers,  Wisconsin 
has  two  freshmen  named  Nelson  and  Gould, 
with  little  choice  between  them.  Dillon,  who 
pitched  last  year,  will  do  most  of  the  work  in 
the  box,  ana  will  be  assisted  by  Hayden  and 
Karel.  Captain  Williams  will  play  nrst  base, 
ex-Captai9  Arms  second  and  Lyman  short  stop. 
All  three  men  have  held  their  positions  two 
years  or  tnore  and  make  a  strong  mfield.  Kum- 
mel  or  Wynne,  who  captained  Middleborough 
College  (Vermont)  nine  last  year,  will  play 
third  base,  and  the  outfield  will  t>e  made  up 
from  the  following  men :  bpooner  (Princeton, 
'92),  Fowle,  Lees  and  Wheelihan,  who  has 
played  on  the  team  three  years.  Wisconsin 
will  take  two  trips  this  season,  a  Southern  and 
a  Western. 

At  Northwestern  University  it  looks  as  if 
Kedzie,  ex- Yale,  is  going  to  get  a  very  good 
nine  together   from   the  various  professional 
schools  and  the  college  proper.     In  the  ope^lC 
ing  game  with  Rush  Medical  College,  wui^ 
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resulted  Northwestern  9»  Rush  4,  Northwestern 
played  the  following  nine :  Catcher,  Kedzie  ; 
pitcher,  Grifi&th  ;  first  base,  Sheppard  and  Wei- 
mer ;  second  base,  Cooling ;  uiird  base,  Mc- 
Williams  ;  short  stop,  Maday  ;  left  field.  Shay  ; 
center  field,  Barnes;  rieht  field,  Jenks.  On 
April  nth  Northwestern  defeated  Joliet,  a  semi- 
professional  nine,  16  to  9,  in  a  very  poorly 
played  game,  there  being  a  total  of  24  errors. 
Harry  F.  Kendall. 

on  the  pacific  coast. 
The  openinfi^  game  of  the  California  Amateur 
Athletic  Baseball  League  was  played  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  grounds  on  the  ^temoon  of 


Saturday,  March  loth,  between  the  nines  of  the 
Olympic  and  Alameda  clubs.  Seven  inning^ 
were  played,  lUid  the  Olympics  won  easily.  7 
to  2.  The  Olympics  scored  seven  base  nits 
and  seven  runs  off  Stackler's  pitching  in  the 
first  three  innings.  But  in  the  subsequent  in- 
nings Stackler  pitched  much  better,  and  only 
one  more  base  nit  was  scored  off  him.  Lough- 
ran,  the  Olympic  pitcher,  allowed  only  two 
men  to  score  base  hits  off  him,  and  the  Olym- 
pics thus  i^on  easily. 

On  Saturday,  March  17th,  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity nine  defeated  the  Santa  Clara  College 
team,  14  to  6. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  national  fencing  championships  were 
held  at  tiie  Fencers*  Club.  New  York  City,  on 
the  evenings  of  March  30th  and  31st,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  A.  F.  L,  A.  and  the  A.  A.  U., 
ana  resulted  as  follows  : 

FOILS. 

C.  G.  Bothner.  Champion Gold  Medal 

A.  Van  Zo  Post Silver  Medal 

R.  O.  Haubold Bronze  Medal 

DUELING  SWORDS. 

R.  O.  Haubold,  Champion Gold  Medal 

C.  G.  Bothner Silver  Medal 

A.  Van  Zo  Post Bronze  Medal 

SABRES. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond,  Champion... Gold  Medal 

C.  G.  Bothner Silver  Medal 

R.  O.  Haubold Bronze  Medal 

Mr.  Bothner  captured  one  gold  and  two  silver 
medals,  and  Mr.  Haubold  one  of  gold  and  two 
of  bronze.  Mr.  Post  took  one  silver  and  one 
bronze  medal,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  who  re- 
mained out  of  the  foil  and  sword  contests,  won 
the  sabre  championship  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year.  Mr.  Bothner  was  undoubtedly  the 
crack  swordsman  of  the  meet,  his  form  in  all 
three  weapons  being  extremely  correct  and 
l^raceful,  as  well  as  sufi&ciently  aggressive.  It 
18  hard  to  say  in  just  what  characteristics  Mr. 
Bothner's  strength  lies.  He  has  no  tricks,  but 
seems  to  possess  a  mastery  of  the  use  of  his 
weapon,  which,  added  to  bi^-  complete  imper- 
turbability, render  him  am-  -  ongerous  adver- 
sary. His  easv  manner  when  ^  ^u  cross  swords 
with  him  half  tnrows  you  off  your  g^ard,  and  be- 
fore you  know  it  you  are  repeatedly  *  "stuck"  in  the 
most  correct  and  finished  manner.  Mr.  Both- 
ner is  certainly  one  of  the  best  amateur  fencers 
living.  Mr.  Haubold  was  also  in  splendid  form, 
though  his  performance  with  the  foil  was  dii^ 
tinctly  below  that  of  Messrs.  Bothner  and  Post. 
A  false  attack  always  draws  out  Mr.  Haubold, 
and  a  wily  antagonist  should  hit  him  often.  His 
strength  lies  in  his  (juickness  and  reach,  two 
qualities  that  make  him  more  to  be  feared  with 
Uie  sword  than  with  the  foil,  and  deservedly 
gave  him  the  dueling-sword  championship  for 
1894,  though  he  was  nard  pressed  by  the  three 
men,  Messrs.  Bothner,  Post  and  Shaw,  who  tied 
for  second  and  third  places.  Mr.  Post  is  a 
.  brilliant  fencer  always,  and  his  ripostes  were 
quicker  and  more  accurate  than  ever  this  year. 
His  magnificent  defense,  almost  impregnable 


in  the  high  lines,  and  hid  abnormal  reach  give 
him  a  great  advantage  over  his  adversaries. 

As  a  rule  the  foil  and  sword  fencing  was  dis- 
tinctly better  than  that  of  last  year,  although 
there  was  rushing  enough,  one  fencer,  who 
came  in  fourth  in  foils,  b^ing  nearly  devoid  of 
form. 

The  sabres  were  not  so  well  handled  as  the 
two  lifi^hter  weapons,  although  some  clever  work 
was  done.  I  aon*t  think  tnat  Dr.  Hammond 
pretends  to  a  high  degree  of  style  as  a  broad- 
sword fencer.  He  has  won  the  sabres  twice  by 
the  use  of  a  method  wholly  his  own,  which,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  consists  m  holding  his  weapon 
straight  before  him,  with  nails  up  and  point  in 
air,  using  parries  that  looked  much  like  (^uarte 
and  sixte,  and  indulging  inordinately  in  the 
time  blow .  For  a  man  of  our  champion's  build, 
reach  and  strength,  this  method  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  one,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
does  not  contain  a  useful  principle  or  two.  Dr. 
Hammond  used  a  blade  that  was  filed  down  to 
a  breadth  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch, 
making  it  as  light  as  a  whip  in  the  wielder*s 
hand.  This,  I  submit,  is  not  a  sabre  at  all,  and 
could  never  be  thou£^ht  of  for  warlike  porposes. 
A  rule  regulating  the  size  or  the  weight  of  a 
sabre  should  be  ^opted  by  the  A.  F.  L.  A. 

METHODS  OP  SCORING. 

The  judging  this  year  was  particularly  bad» 
and  the  Boston  men  seemed  to  be  especially 
roughly  treated,  although  the  final  score  would 
hardly  have  been  different,  even  with  perfect 
judging.  A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed,  however,  with  the  present  method, 
and  a  radical  change  is  probable.  Three  new 
methods  have  been  proposed — one  to  abolish 
the  use  of  chalk  entirely,  and,  instead,  to  divide 
each  assault  into  five  one-minute  bouts,  the 
winner  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  so  marked  not 
only  on  account  of  the  touches  he  makes,  but 
because  of  his  eeneral  style,  and  the  second  to 
retain  the  old  chalk-and-black-jacket  idea,  but 
to  allow  the  judges  to  mark  each  touch  one, 
two  or  three,  according  as  it  be  badly  or  pret- 
tily put  on.  The  resmt  of  both  these  methods 
would  give  a  score  of  five  points  as  a  minimtun, 
although  the  winner  of  an  assault  according  to 
the  second  plan  could  score  a  possible  fifteen, 
or  three  for  every  touch. 

The  third  method,  and  the  one  that  now 
seems  most  likely  to  be  generally  adopted,  pro- 
vides that,  after  a  bout  lasting  a  certain  ntmiber 
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of  minutes,  the  judfi^es  shall  simpl>r  indicate 
the  winner,  who  shall  be  credited  with  a  win, 
the  fencer  who  scores  the  greatest  number  of 
wins  to  take  first  prize.  This  method,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  chalk, 
will  undoubtedly  oe  used  in  the  Coliunbia-Har- 
vard-Yale  tournament,  which  is  to  take  place 
at  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  New  York, 
probably  on  May  5th.  The  result  of  the  exper- 
iment will  be  awaited  by  fencers  with  interest. 
The  weak  point  in  all  these  new  methods  is 
the  power  which  they  gfive  to  the  judges,  and, 
unfortunately,  we  know  by  experience  that  fair 
and  impartial  judges  are  as  rare  as  white 
blackbirds.  The  best  judges  are  usually  them- 
selves sur  la  planche,  and  hence  not  available, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  in  all  cities  outside 
of  New  York.  For  this  reason  the  Fencers' 
League  should  allow  each  of  its  divisions  to 


use  what  rules  it  may  deem  suited  to  its  needs. 
The  question  of  chalk  does  not  enter  into 
dueling-sword  fencing,  as  experience  teaches 
us  that  we  cannot  yet  do  without  it  here  ;  nor 
is  it  so  undesirable  as  in  foils. 

A  TOURNAMENT  FOR  MASTERS. 

The  question  of  a  grand  fencing  tournament 
for  masters  is  still  undecided.  Messrs  Ron- 
delle  and  Gonspy,  who  make  no  secret  of  their 
feeling  of  superiority  as  fencers  to  their  col- 
leagues, wish  to  fence  for  points — a  desire,  how- 
ever, which,  for  good  or  bad  reasons,  is  not 
shared  by  the  other  masters.  A  contest  for 
points  would  certainly  be  far  more  interesting 
than  a  series  of  exhibition  assauts,  but  it  is  a 
c^uestion  whether  the  result  would  not  be  an 
intensification  of  the  already  existing  jealousies 
and  misunderstandings.        Edward  Brrck. 


PEDESTRIAN  SPORTS. 


PROBABLE  INTERCOLLECIATES  POINT-WINNERS. 

In  the  April  issue  I  gave  some  account  of  the 
probable  point-winners  at  the  Yale-Harvard 
games.  In  addition  to  these  the  following  men 
are  likely  to  win  at  the  IntercoUegiates  : 

In  the  hundred-yard  dash  Buckholtz,  who 
last  year  won  8  out  of  Pennsylvania's  11  points, 
has  a  record  of  10  1-5S.,  but  will  possibly  not 
compete.  Ramsdell,  the  old  Princeton  innelder 
and  sprinter,  is  at  Pennsylvania  in  training. 
As  Pnnceton  will  have  much  to  do  this  year  to 
win  even  third  place  at  the  championships, 
Ramsdell  may  not  run  against  her.  His  best 
times  are  10  1-5S.  from  the  i  yd.  mark,  and  10 
2-5S.  from  scratch.  Turpin  and  Wells  are 
promising  men.  At  Princeton  not  a  point- win- 
ner remains.  The  most  promising  sprinters  are 
McNulty  and  Allen,  10  1-5S.  men.  and  Fordyce. 
Patterson  of  Williams  has  a  record  of  lo^s., 
made  at  the  New  England  Championships  of 
1893.  Smull  of  Columbia  is  showing  great  im- 
provement and  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the 
very  best  sprinters.  Chatain  of  Colmnbia  is  a 
promising  man. 

In  the  two-twenty  Smull  and  Ramsdell  are 
prominent.  Smull's  best  time  last  year  was  23 
1-5S.  Ramsdell  has  equaled  this  already  this 
season.  Both  will  doubtless  better  it  consider- 
ably. Freeman,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  also  a 
likely  man.  Shaw  of  ComeU  has  done  23  2-5S., 
but  will  probably  run  only  in  the  quarter. 
Sanford  of  Yale,  who  won  the  quarter  at  the 
Yale-Harvard  games  of  1892,  has  been  recently 
taken  to  the  Yale  training  table.  His  best  dis- 
tance is  between  three  and  four  hundred  yards, 
and  he  may  enter  either  the  two-twenty  or 
quarter,  or  both. 

In  the  quarter  Shaw  of  Cornell,  who  last 
year  at  the  IntercoUegiates  tied  for  third  place, 
reduced  the  Cornell  record  to  51  4-5S.  last  fall. 
Freeman  of  Pennsylvania  is  about  a  second 
slower  Sanford  of  Yale  is  uncertain,  but  is 
certainly  good  for  52s.  At  Princeton,  Brokaw, 
brother  of  the  quarter-miler  of  last  year,  and 
McCampbell  are  the  most  promising  men. 

In  the  half  Freeman  and  Sickle  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  promising  men.  With  careful  train- 
ing they  ought  to  run  in  very  near  to  even 
time .    Wintnngen  of  Princeton ,  who  was  fourth 


last  year  at  the  IntercoUeg^te,  will  push  them 

In  the  mile  by  far  the  best  man  in  the  col- 
leges is  G.  W.  Orton,  who  at  the  Canadian 
Cham{>ionships  of  1892  finished  in  4m.  21  i~5s. 
Orton  is  now  at  Pennsylvania.  Jarvis  of  Wes- 
leyan  is  next  to  Orton.  At  the  New  England 
Championships  last  year  he  won  the  mile  in 
4m.  32  i-5s.,and  the  two-mile  run  in  lom.  8  2-5S. 
Caton  of  Princeton  is  good  for -about  4m.  50s. 
Kingsley  of  Columbia  will  better  this  some- 
what 

In  the  two-mile  bicycle  race  Cates  of  Penn- 
sylvania holds  the  college  record,  jm.  21  2-5S., 
and  Osgood,  also  of  Pennsylvania,  held  the 
previous  record,  5m.  28s.  Richardson  of  Cor- 
nell has  a  record  of  2m  los.  for  the  mile. 
Converse  of  Amherst  is  a  promising  man. 

In  the  high-jump  Norman  Leslie  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  a  record  of  6  ft. 
I  in.,  but  is  very  erratic  and  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  approach  this. 

In  the  broad  jump  Buckholtz  has  a  record  of 
nearly  22  ft.  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  has 
cleared  20  ft.  i  in.  Ramsdell,  Pennsylvania, 
cleared  21  ft.  9;^  in.  at  the  IntercoUegiates  of 
1892.  Harrison  and  Sill  of  Columbia  are  rated 
at  5  ft.  10  in. 

In  the  pole  /vault  Buckholtz,  who  won  the 
event  last  ye^  *ais  cleared  11  ft.  3  in.  Bow- 
man. Columbia;"  tied  for  third  last  year,  at 
10  ft.  3  in.  Towne  of  Williams  has  cleared 
10  ft.  9  in. 

In  the  hammer.  Wheeler,  the  Princeton 
guard,  has  cleared  over  105  ft.  Knipe  and 
Woodruff,  the  Pennsylvania  football  players, 
are  very  promising.  In  the  minor  colleges  there 
are  also  several  good  men. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  a  very  strong  team.  She 
should  certainly  take  third  place  in  the  cham- 
pionships. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  her 
best  events,  the  bicycle,  the  pole  vault  and  the 
mile  run,  will  aid  Harvard  by  taking  points 
from  Yale. 

The  latest  reports  from  Cambridge  are  that 
Endicott  and  BIoss  will  not  be  able  to  train.    If 
this  is  final,  the  championship  can  scarcely  fail    > 
to  go  to  Yale.  Digitized  by  VJVjOv  iv^ 
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NEW  RECORDS. 

The  American  College  record  for  putting  the 
i6  lb.  leather-covered  shot  with  7  ft.  run  was 
broken  at  the  Yale  games.  Second  Regiment 
Armory,  New  Haven,  March  12th,  by  O.  W. 
Hickok.  The  record  with  the  metal  sphere  is 
41  ft.  )i  in.,  which  Hickok  made  at  the  Inter- 
collegiate Championships  of  1893.  In  three 
successive  puts,  the  best  of  which  was  42  ft. 
5^  in.,  Hickok  bettered  this.  It  is  noteworthy 
tnat  when  he  broke  the  record  with  the  meti 
sphere  he  made  but  one  remarkable  put.  On 
every  other  try  he  was  beaten  by  Shea  of 
Harvard,  whose  best  put  was  40  tt.  %%  in. 
The  inference  is  that  ne  has  at  last  got  con- 
trol of  his  form,  and  with  his  great  strength 
to  back  it  he  ought  to  raise  the  Collegiate 
record  several  pegs  further.  The  best  Eng- 
lish College  record  is  40  ft.  i  in.,  made  by  J.  H. 
Ware,  Oxford,  at  the  University  Sports,  1884. 
This,  however,  was  made  with  a  10  ft.  nm. 
Accordingly  not  only  is  the  American  Colleg^e 
record  the  World's  College  record,  but  it  is 
\t%  in.  longer  than  the  only  comparable  put 
The  World^  record  is  47  ft.,  made  by  G.  R. 
Gray  at  the  International  Championships  of 
1893.  held  at  Chicago. 

The  World's  CoUefi^e  record  for  the  2  mile 
bic^rde  race  was  broken  on  March  31st  at  the 
Spring  handicap  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Coates  and  O^ood  rode  from  scratch, 
and  kept  close  together  until  about  a  furlong 
from  the  tape.  Here  Coates  spurted  and  won 
by  about  30  yards,  in  5m.  21  2- 5s.  Osgood  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  best  College  cy- 
cler. The  Intercollegiate  record  is  5m.  41  4-5S., 
made  by  Glenny,  of  Yale,  in  1893. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

In  the  April  Records  I  mentioned  that  Harry 
Cornish,  manag^er  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, is  making  an  effort  to  have  a  big  ath- 
letic meet,  open  to  all  Western  colleges,  in  Chi- 
cago, under  the  auspices  of  the  C.  A.  A.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  no  bona  fide  championship 
of  the  Western  colleges.  Mr.  Cornish  has  re- 
ceived replies  from  the  universities  of  Wiscon- 


sin. Illinois  and  Michigan,  Chicago  University, 
Purdue,  Oberlin  and  several  smaU  colleges,  and 
they  are  all  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it.  They 
promise  teams  of  from  five  to  thirty  men  each, 
and  this  meeting  will  undoubtedly  be  the  be- 
^nning  of  a  long  series  to  be  held  annually  in 
Chicago.  The  meet  will  probably  be  held  June 
2d  at  the  South  Side  Athletic  Grounds,  Thirty- 
fifth  street  and  Wentworth  avenue,  which  are 
said  to  possess  the  best  facilities  for  holding 
athletic  games  found  in  this  country. 

The  cloud  which  hovered  over  the  •*  Big  Four 
League  "  when  it  went  out  of  existence  seems 
to  have  affected  both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
with  an  apathetic  feeling,  so  far  as  pedestrian 
and  field  sports  are  concerned.  At  Michigan, 
especially,  is  this  noticeable.  With  an  abund- 
ance of  material,  practically  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  it  out  and  get  it  in  shape  for  the 
spring  meet.  Both  institutions  will,  however, 
send  teams  to  the  Chicago  meet  if  this  is  a 
sure  go. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Inter-Colleriate  Athletic  Association  will  be 
held  in  St.  Louis,  May  26th,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  college  of  Christian  Brothers,  of  that  city. 
The  membership  will  include  this  year  several 
additional  colleges  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas. Former  meetings  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  meet- 
ing this  year  will  be  eoually  successful. 

A  report  is  current  that  the  Chicago,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Northwestern  universities  will  en- 
deavor to  hold  a  triangular  field-day  in  May. 

The  University  of  Illinois  inauguratea  an 
**  Inter-Scholastic  *' field-day  last  year,  open  to 
the  hieh  schools  of  the  State,  and  it  was  so  suc- 
cessf  m  that  another  meeting  of  the  high  schools 
will  be  held  in  Champaign,  May  19th.  Last 
year's  meeting  attracted  much  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellent  records  made  in  some  of 
the  events,  Jamieson,  of  the  Peoria  team,  win- 
ning the  50, 100  and  220  dashes  in  fast  time,  his 
mane  in  the  100  yards  being  10  2-5S.  He  is  at 
Princeton  this  year,  and  wiU  doubtless  be  heard 
from  in  the  Spring  games. 

Harry  F.  Kendall. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LIVING  PICTURES. 


A  case  recently  before  the  Chancery  Court  in 
London  suggests  a  novel  use  for  the  camera. 
It  seems  that  the  Empire  Theater  has  for 
some  time  been  giving  a  series  of  highly  popu- 
lar tableaux  vtvanis,  the  subjects  being  repro- 
ductions of  more  or  less  popular  pamtings. 
The  Daily  Graphic  and  the  Westminster 
Budget  were  in  tne  habit  of  occasionally  pub- 
lishing illustrations,  reproductions  of  drawmgs 
of  the  stage  with  its  living  pictures,  and 
a  Mr.  Hinfstaengl,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
paintings  so  copied,  believing  that  such  repro- 
duction was  an  infringement  of  his  copyright, 
applied  to  the  court  for  an  injunction  or  interim 
interdict  against  all  three— the  theater  and  the 
two  papers.  The  judge  refused  the  interdict  on 
the  ground  that  the  grouping  of  figures  in  the 
manner  complained  of  was  not  a  reproduction 
of  a  picture  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  To 
facilitate  an  appeal  the  Empire  Theater  has 
undertaken  to  have  the  tableaux  vivants  pho- 


tographed and  to  keep  an  account  of  its  re- 
ceipts until  the  case  is  finally  decided. 

This  case  suggests  an  interesting  pastime,  in 
which  the  camera  figures  prominently.  In  a 
cultured  family,  with  suitable  accommodation 
and  sufficient  means— or  what  is  equally  effica- 
cious, sufficient  ingenuity  to  procure  or  maJce 
the  necessary  costumes  and  properties — there  is 
no  more  easily  managed  or  more  delightful  en- 
tertainment than  a  series  of  well  chosen  tab- 
leaux. These  may  be  made  as  instructive  as 
amusing,  and  they  have  this  advantage  over 
amateur  theatricals,  that  the  most  bashful  or 
retiring  may  take  part.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  room  for  petty  jealousies  connected  with  the 
arranging  of  the  cast. 

The  one  fault  to  be  found  with  tableaux 
vivants  is  their  temporary  nature.  But 
where  the  company  includes  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer— and  what  such  company  does  not? 
— this  may  be  largely,  at  least,  obviated.  I 
have,  in  the  long,  long  ago,  taken  part  in  such 
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delightful  entertainments,  and  know  how  gladly 
each  member  of  the  tableaux  company  would 
receive  s'ood  photographs  of  the  pictures. 

Considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
I  had  the  gooa  fortune  to  take  part  in  a  series 
of  tableaux  vivants  got  uj)  by  a  popular 
teacher  of  drawing  and  painting  and  his 
nephew,  the  then  embryo  historical  painter  and 
R.  A.,  John  Pettie.  As  I  recall  the  friendships 
then  formed,  and  think  of  how  the  participants 
are  scattered,  how  some  have  become  great 
and  some  altogether  forgotten,  it  seems  as  if  I 
could  not  forgive  myself  for  not  having  at  least 
tried  to  photograpn  the  pictures,  out  those 
were  pre-magnesium  times,  and,  although  it 
might  have  been  accomplished,  there  would 
have  been  difficulties  to  overcome  altogether 
unknown  to  the  modem  amateur  photographer. 
I  speak  of  this  merely  by  way  of  urging  the 
amateur  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  such  an  application 
of  photography.  The  British  roym  family, 
from  Albert  the  Good  downwards,  have  always 
shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  art,  and  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  while  in  his  official  residence 
during  his  connection  with  the  navy,  assisted 
his  children  and  friends  to  get  up  some  very 
successful  tableaux,  and  employed  a  photog- 
rapher to  perpetuate  the  pictures,  with  permis- 
sion to  publish  them. 

Some  of  us  may  not  take  much  stock  in 
royalty  generally,  but  that  should  not  prevent 
us  from  following  a  good  example,  from  what- 


ever source  it  may  come,  and  I  trust  that  in  fut- 
ure the  tableaux  vivants  company  will  not 
only  include  an  amateur  photographer,  but  that 
the  photographing  of  every  picture  shall  be  a 
sine  qua  non.  In  the  almost  inconceivable 
event  of  there  not  being  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher in  the  company  a  professional  may  be 
employed,  but  that  is  only  a  last  resort,  the 
average  professional  being  too  much  wedded  to 
his  own  ways,  and  incapable  of  doing  justice  to 
anything  out  of  his  own  beaten  path. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  employed,  that  must 
be  settled  by  circumstances.  The  picture  must 
of  course  be  photographed  on  the  actual  stage, 
and  exactly  as  it  is  intended  to  appear ;  but  as 
rehearsals  are  necessar}%  and  generally  take 
place  in  daylight,  the  photographing  may  be 
managed  then,  and  in  a  well-Bghted  room  with 
suitawe  reflectors  the  thing  w3l  be  found  very 
simple.  Where  that  is  impossible  or  incon- 
venient flash-light  under  proper  management 
can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 
It  may  save  some  trouble  in  experimenting, 
however,  if  we  say  that  the  amateur  should  at 
once  realize  that  for  satisfactory  results  at 
least  three  lamps  or  flashes  should  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  a  primary  and  secondary  light 
may  be  available,  and  that  as,  according  to  the 
relative  positions  in  which  those  are  placed  will 
be  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  he  should,  by 
much  and  careful  experimenting,  so  master  it 
as  to  be  able  to  produce  whatever  effect  may 
be  desired.  Jay  See. 


TENNIS  AND  CRICKET. 


TENNIS. 

The  Tropical  championship  for  1894  was  won 
March  29th,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla  ,  by  O.  S. 
Campbell,  who  defeated  T.  S.  Beckwith  in  the 
championship  round.  Score  7-5,  6-2,  4-6,6-2. 
This  victory  gave  him  possession  of  the  silver 
trophy  emblematic  of  the  city  gates  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

The  annual  tournament  for  the  championship 
of  Canada  in  singles  and  doubles,  as  well  as 
the  Ladies'  championship,  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Ottawa  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  com- 
mencing Tuesday,  July  3d.     F.  A.  Kellogg. 

A  REVIEW  or  THE  CRICKET  SEASON  OP  *93. 

In  May  the  cricketer  turns  once  more  toward 
the  crease,  inspects  the  bat  (which  was  so  care- 
fully oiled  and  put  away  last  October),  his  pads, 
gloves  and  other  parapnemalia.  He  looks  for- 
ward to  what  his  averages  will  be  for  the  year, 
and  to  what  position  his  club  will  find  itself  at 
the  close  of  tne  season.  At  such  a  time  it  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  look  back  upon  the  work  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  individual  work  of  some  of  our  best 
known  and  most  distinguished  cricketers  com-^ 
pares  very  favorably  with  previous  seasons.' 
Among  those  who  gained  Metropolitan  honors 
R.  M.  Cobb  of  the  New  Jersey  A.  C.  leads  with 
a  batting  average  very  little  short  of  30  runs  for 
II  innings.  This  is  the  fourth  successive  year 
that  Mr.  Cobb  has  stood  at  the  head  of  local 
cricketers,  a  distinction  of  which  he  may  be 
proud,  especially  from  the  fact  that  he  was  last 
season  so  closely  pressed  by  F.  T.  Prendergast 
of  the  Manhattan  C.  C. ,  who  led  him  all  through 


the  early  portion  of  season  witn  a  remarkably 
good  average,  and  succumbed  only  in  the  last 
two  or  three  matches.  Even  then  he  finished 
with  an  average  of  more  than  26  runs  for  11 
innings. 

In  3ie  second  section  the  batting  prize  went 
to  Capt.  Tones,  of  the  Staten  Island  A.  C. ,  who 
finished  his  season  with  an  average  of  20  odd 
for  13  innings. 

In  bowling  we  again  find  Cobb  to  the  front, 
with  an  average  of  under  5  runs  to  the  wicket. 
In  the  second  section  L.  Webster,  of  the  Har- 
lem C.  C.  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list,  also  with 
an  average  of  less  than  5  runs  to  the  wicket. 

Not  only  was  there  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  01  clubs  and  players  in  New  York,  but 
there  was  also  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
play.  At  Philadelphia  the* cups  presented  by 
the  late  G.  W.  Childs  for  batting  and  bowling, 
were  both  won  by  members  of  the  celebrated 
Germantown  Club.  G.  S.  Patterson  again  took 
the  batting  cup  with  an  averas^e  of  51  runs  to 
an  innings,  and  E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  the  bowling 
cup.  with  an  average  of  less  than  9  runs  for  a 
wicket. 

In  San  Francisco,  E  Hood  of  the  Alameda 
Club  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  a  bat- 
ting average  of  47  runs  for  20  innings.  He  was 
closely  foflowed  by  A.  S.  Webster  and  W. 
Robertson,  who  were  both  well  over  40  runs  to 
the  innings  for  17  innings,  a  very  creditable 
performance  for  any  batsman. 

There  was  close  racing  for  batting  honors  at 
Chicago,  J.  Cummings  of  the  Pullman  Club 
holding  the  premier  position  by  a  small  margin  J 
with  an  average  o£^  35.57  for  7  innings,  whil^ 
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F.  R.  KeUy  of  the  Wanderers  came  second 
with  35  runs  to  the  inning  for  6  innings.  In 
bowlinfi^  the  Wanderers  decidedly  hold  the  palm, 
F.  F.  Kelly  having  an  average  of  5 .34  runs  for 
a  wicket,  and  J.  G.  Davis  an  average  of  5.88. 
C.  L.  Shaw,  also  of  the  Wanderers,  is  third  in 
the  averages  with  a  cost  of  7.66  runs  per 
wicket. 

In  Canada  we  find  among  the  best  performers 
J.  M  Laing,  with  a  batting  average  of  33.33 
for  34  innings  ;  D  W.  Saunders,  28.78  for  18  in- 
nings ;  P.  C.  Goldingham,  22.64  for  18  innings, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Terry  with  21  for  13  in- 
nings, which  is  much  lower  than  his  previous 
season*s  work.  However,  he  achieved  great 
distinction  by  his  performance  in  last  year^  In- 
ternational match,  in  which  he  made  1 1 1.  This 
is  the  only  century  ever  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Canaaian  team. 

In  future  there  will  be  two  annual  fixtures  of 
an  international  character,  the  usual  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  a  match  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Ontario. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE     CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  honor  of  the  championship  for  la-tt  season  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Haverford,  who,  in  the  deciding  match  with 
the  U.  of  P.,  defeated  them  by  a  score  of  186  to  157. 

INTERNATIONAL    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  twentieth  annual  match  plaved  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
United  States  by  four  wickets.  The  record  now  stands. 
United  States,  14  matches^;  Canada,  5 ;  drawn,  x. 

METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT  CRICKET  LEAGUE. 
FIRST    SECTION. 

Played,  Won.  Lost.  Drawn, 

New  Jersey  A.  C.  la  9  o  3 

SUten  Island  C.  C.  12  7  x  4 

Brooklyn la  4  4  4 

Patterson 12  5  5  2 

Manhattan la  5  6  x 

Morris  Park la  3  9  o 

Newark 12  a  10  o 


SECOND  SECTION. 

Victoria xa  xo  2  o 

Staten  Island  A.  C.  xa  o  3  o 

New  York xa  8  3  x 

Harlem   xa  6  6  o 

St. George  A.  C...  xa  3  7  2 

Kings  Co.  St.  Ge'ge  12381 

South  Brooklyn...  xa  x  xx  o 

HAUFAX    CUP. 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Summary  of  matches  played : 

Germantown 8  6  x  x 

Merion 8440 

Tioga 8440 

Belmont 8341 

Philadelphia 8260 

CLUB    RECORD  CUP. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Summary  of  matches  played: 

Belmont 24            X4  5  5 

Merion 24            X4  o  x 

Germantown 24            X7  8  3 

Tioga 34              8  X5  X 

Philadelphia. 24             6  x8  o 

CALIFORNIA    CRICKET    ASSOCIATION. 
HARRISON    CUP. 

Summary  of  matches  played: 

Alameda ao  x6  3  t 

San  Francisco ao  X4  6  o 

Pacific ao  7  X3  o 

California ao  4  xs  x 

CHICAGO    CRICKET    ASSOCIATION. 

PENNANT  COMPETITION  (ist  elevens). 

Summary  of  matches  played: 

Pullman 7  s  x  x 

Wanderers 9  3  3  3 

St.  George 7  x  4  a       ' 

The  President's  Cup  competition  was  last  year  won 
by  the  Albion  C.  C;  the  Pullman,  Wanderers  and  St. 
George  finishing  in  order  named. 

MASSACHUSETTS  CRICKET  ASSOaATION. 

The  Somerville  and  Brockton  clubs  were  tied  for  the 
championship,  and  the  play  off  resulted  in  a  win  for 
Brockton  by  tbirty-four  runs. 

T.  C.  Turner. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


♦  Correspondents  must  give /mil  name  and  address.  Only 
answers  of  general  interest  will  be  printed. 

Setter,  Hartford.— Ca«  a  setter  be  broken 
with  success  by  an  amateur  in  the  dog  Unit 
— Easily  enough,  if  the  amateur  knows  what  a 
dog;  should  be  taught  The  trainer  must  have 
patience,  judgment  and  perfect  control  of  his 
temper. 

What  gear  would  you  advise  on  a  tour- 
ing wheel? — For  .European  roads,  with  an 
adult  rider  of  average  strength,  67  inches  ;  for 
average  American  roads,  not  over  63  indies. 

W.  M.  F.—DidC.B.  Fry  jump  2syi  feet  f— 
Fry's  best  jump  is  23  ft.  6j^  in.,  made  at  Ox- 
ford, Eng.,  March  4,  1893.  This  equalled  the 
world's  record  made  by  C.  S.  Reber  at  Detroit, 
July  4.  1 891. 

C.  C.  B.—  Where  can  I  buy  a  pair  ^  skis 
and  pole .?— A.  G.  Spalding  or  Peck  &  Snyder 
will  furnish  you. 

M.  W.  S. —  Will  cross-country  running  make 
a  sprinter  slower  ? — Decidedly.  Any  exercise 
that  stiffens  muscles  or  joints  necessarily  dim- 
inishes a  sprinter's  speed. 

S.  H. — Has  an  article  on  how  to  build  canoes 
ever  appeared  in  Outing  ? — Consult  issue  of 
May,  1 891,  and  March  and  April,  1893. 


S.  /. — Please  inform  me  if  the  Navakoe  is 
in  this  country? — Yes.  2. — Are  there  any 
Chesapeake  canoes  among  the  yachts  in  and 
around  New  York  f — We  know  of  none  of  the 
purely  Chesapeake  tvpe  in  these  waters. 

H.  "B  — How  much  would  an  18  in.  nap '  '*a 
launch's  tank  full  last^  and  how  muoh  would 
the  naphtha  cost  f — Apply  to  the  Gas  Engine 
and  Power  Company,  Morris  Dock  on  the  Har- 
lem, New  York  City. 

H.  D.  H. — Should  I  be  right  in  getting  a 
one-horse  power  engine  to  propel  a  boat 
/<Px  ^>^ /—Should  strongly  advise  at  least  a 
two-horse  power  engine.  A  one-horse  power 
en^ne  would  prove  most  unsatisfactory. 

H  R. —  What  is  a  jib-mainsail  f — No  such 
sail,  fib-he  adedmaiuiail  has  no  gaff,  but  simply 
a  cringle  at  the  head  of  the  sail.  The  ordinary 
name  for  this  sail  is  maintrysail,  but  it  is  some- 
times called  a  "jib-headed  mainsail." 

W.  C.  B.^How  can  one  tell  the  points  of 
compass  by  a  watch  f— Since  the  appearance 
of  your  question  in  the  April  /Records  a  corre- 
spondent has  kindly  fumisned  us  the  required 
information.  *•  If  the  sun  can  be  seen,  point 
the  hour  hand  of  the  watch  toward  it.  Then 
the  direction  midway  between  the  sun  hand> 
and  the  XH.  mark  wUl  be  due  south."   ^Xi^ 
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OUTING    will    in  this  department 
record  all  important  events  within  the 
domain  o/  pastimes  and  of  strictly  amateur  sport. 
Please  address  all  communications  to  *'The  Editor  of 


OUTINGy^  and  NOT  to  any  individual  member  of 
the  staff.  Letters  and  inquiries  from  anonymous  corre- 
spondenis  do  not  receive  attention. 

The  OUTING  Company^  Limited,  does  net  hold  iUelf 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted^  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest' 
attention.  The  conditions  under  which  a  snanutcri^i  «. 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


OUR    LATEST   CHAMPION. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Howard,  too  well  known  to 
American  canoeists  to  need  introduction  here, 
sailed  May  17th  by  the  Hamburg- American 
Packet  Company's  S.  S.  Fuersi- Bismarck  for 
England,  as  the  special  representative  of  Out- 
ing. He  will  compete  in  the  canoe  contests  in 
British  waters  with  a  specially  constructed  rac- 
ing craft,  which  is  as  novel  as  it  is  swift.  We 
are  sure  our  readers  will  follow  with  much  in- 
terest the  fortunes  of  this  daring  skipper,  as 
from  month  to  month  his  experiences,  and  we 
hope  his  conquests,  shall  be  narrated  by  him  in 
Outing.  British  canoeists  will  now  have  an 
elt^llent  opportunity  to  observe  the  up-to-date 
American  racing  canoe  to  which  they  have  been 
too  long  a  stranger.  As  they  have  at  last  re- 
cognized our  type  of  racer  they  may  possibly 
adopt  it  as  the  proper  craft  for  canoe  contests. 
Mr.  Howard,  who  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club,  goes  into  the  contest  authorized  by 
this  club.  His  special  object  is  the  challenge 
cup  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club.  He  will  also 
challenge  the  pick  of  the  British  canoe  sailors 
and  will  race  across  the  Channel  if  no  other 
course  will  suit  his  rivals.  His  new  craft, 
American  in  every  detail  and  named  the  Yan- 
kee, may  surprise  our  British,  friends.  Her 
mission  is  to  illustrate  the  advancement  made 
in  the  American  canoe.  The  American  Canoe 
Association  (to  which  Mr.  Howard  belongs), 
hopes  to  see  itself  honored  in  the  victories  that 
may  come  to  this  representative  of  Outing. 
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By  the  time  the  June  Outing  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  readers  Lenz  will  have  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  only  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic  will 
lie  between  him  and  the  home  he  left  so  long 
ago. 

COLLEGE  GAMES  ON  COLLEGE  GROUNDS. 

The  proposition  to  play  off  the  possible  tie  be- 
tween the  nines  of  Princeton  and  of  Harvard  on 
the  Yale  field  is  the  most  striking,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  admirable  in  many  a  year. 
The  scheme,  we  believe,  originated  at  Harvard  ; 
yet  for  the  sportsmanlike  approval  of  it  the  two 
colleges  deserve  equal  credit.  Whether  the  plan 
is  wholly  practicable,  however,  is  another  ques« 
tion.  This  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  at- 
titude maintained  by  the  New  Haven  spectators. 
No  matter  which  side  Yale  favors,  she  should 
see  that  in  every  way  the  strictest  impartiality 
is  preserved.  The  scheme  is  a  very  great  com- 
pliment to  Yale,  and  cannot  succeed  unless  she 
proves  in  every  way  worthy  of  it. 

If,  however,  the  students  and  townspeople  at 
New  Haven  can  be  made  to  feel  the  importance 
of  this  test,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  on  the 
score  of  impartiality.  The  proposition  is  evi- 
dently the  nrst  step  toward  satisfying  the  pop- 
ular demand  among  amateurs  for  college  games 
on  college  grounds.  There  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  of  late  years  to  play  important  Rames 
at  places  where  the  gate  receipts  would  be  large. 
It  can  be  put  to  Harvard's  credit  that  she  has 
invariably  protested  against  this.  AH  the  pro- 
positions to  Yale  and  Princeton  have  been  to 
bring  as  many  contests  as  possible  on  the  col- 
lege fields  This  last  proposition  is,  we  hope, 
only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  will 
bring  college  athletics  back  to  the  college  cam- 
pus, where  they  belong  and  to  which  every 
manly  sentiment  would  confine  them. 

THE  NATURALIZATION   OF   ROWING. 

The  present  season  will,  as  the  body  of  the 
Records  indicates,  see  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral improvements  ,in  rowing  which  we  have 
long  advocated.  Three  years  ago  we  pointed 
out  that  the  class  races  were,  as  then  con- 
ducted, a  great  waste  of  energy  and  opportu- 
nity. There  has  never  been  a  sound  reason 
why  they  should  not  become  efficient  schools 
for  the  training  of  university  oarsmen.  Many 
men  who  do  not  develop  in  their  first  efforts 
would  become  good  oars  if  eiven  the  right 
chance.  Especially  with  us,  who  are  only  just 
beginning  to  practice  rowing  popularly,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  field  of  the 
sport.  But  the  selection  and  coaching  of  class 
crews  has  been  left  to  men  of  little  or  no  ex- 
perience. **  dropped*'  Varsity  men,  substitutes. 
and  the  like,  who,  though  they  did  the  bestj 
they  knew  how,  knew  how  to  a  very  limitellp 
extent.     The  system  of  classes  at  our  colleg^ 
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IS  to  blame  for  this.  Each  class  lives  only  four 
years  as  an  athletic  organization.  After  it 
graduates  the  members  are  interested  onl}r  in 
the  university  athletics.  Now  where  rowing 
is  most  widely  cultivated,  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, there  are  no  classes,  but  instead  the 
student  body  is  divided  into  colleges,  each  of 
which  is  represented  by  crews  and  teams  in  a]l 
branches  of  sport.  A  Brasenose  man,  for  ex- 
ample, has,  besides  his  interest  in  Oxford  as  a 
whole,  a  strong  personal  loyalty  to  his  college, 
and  is  always  willing  to  coach  a  Brasenose 
crew  if  need  be.  Such  conditions  would  be 
possible  at  Yale  or  Harvard  only  if  the  various 
nails,  Durfee  and  Famham,  or  Hoi  worthy  and 
Hastings,  etc.,  were  to  awaken  interhall  rivalry, 
maintam  separate  athletic  teams  and  enlist  the 
loyalty  of  their  graduates.  Or,  the  departments 
ot  the  universities.  Academic,  Law,  Medicine, 
etc.,  might  possibly  organize  into  distinct 
and  rivm  bodies  for  the  cultivation  of  sports. 
But  such  rivalries  could  never  be  as  natural. 


strong  and  fit  as  those  between  the  collies  in 
England,  and  will  perhaps  not  be  forthcoming. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  pointed^out, 
Yale  has  made  a  great  step  toward  giving  row- 
ing a  strong  foothold  by  affording  the  Freshmen 
the  best  obtainable  coaching.  And  Harvard 
has  of  late  instituted  a  series  of  class  races  t6 
supplant  the  single  race  between  the  four  class 
crews.  The  number  and  variety  of  contests 
this  brings  about  cannot  fail  to  benefit  im- 
mensely the  sport  as  a  sport,  and  bid  fair 
eventually  to  put  it  on  the  same  broad  basis  of 
popularity  that  has  made  the  English  universi- 
ties the  ideal  of  American  oarsmen.  The 
natural  consummation  of  this  S5rstem  of  class 
races  is  the  selection  from  the  four  class  crews 
of  a  college  crew  to  sjve  the  university  eight 
practice  in  rowing.  This  is  a  step  which  we 
have  long  advocated  in  the  Records,  Had 
rowing  been  less  an  exotic  and  more  an  in- 
digenous sport,  we  should  not  have  had  to  wait 
till  now  to  see  this  system  adopted. 


FOOTBALL. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  LEAGUE,  NEW  YORK. 

March  i8th.  On  Williamsburgh  Athletic 
Club  Grounds— Sylvas,  nine ;  Empires,  none. 
At  Americus  Park,  West  Hoboken — Americus, 
three  ;  Red  Stars,  one.  In  South  Brooklyn,  on 
Acorns'  Ground — West  Side  Shamrocks,  one ; 
Acorns,  four.  ' 

March  25th.  On  Ashlands*  Ground,  Ridge- 
wood,  Long  Island  —  Ashlands,  three  ;  West 
Side  Shamrocks,  three.  At  Leo  Park,  Maspeth, 
Lon^  Island — Red  Stars,  none  ;  Sylvas,  two. 
Empires  defaulted  to  Americus,  and  Somer- 
villes  to  the  Acorns. 

April  I.  On  Ashlands'  Ground — Ashlands, 
three ;  Sylvas,  three.  On  Acorns*  Ground — 
Americus,  eight ;  Acorns,  none.  At  Leo  Park 
— Red  Stars,  one  ;  West  Side  Shamrocks,  none. 

April  7th.  At  Newark— Staten  Island  A.  C. 
four ;  Caledonians,  two. 

April  8th.  At  Ridgewood — Ridgewood  A. 
C,  four;  Glendale  A.  C,  two.  At  Unionville 
— Unionville  A.  C. ,  one  ;  Oriental  A.  C. ,  of 
Brooklyn,  two. 

April  8th.  At  Americus  Park — Americus, 
three ;  Sylvas,  none.  Empires  and  Acorns 
drop  out  of  the  league. 

April  14th.  At  Newark  the  Union  Athletic 
Club  defeated  a  team  from  the  steamship  Ma^ 
jestic  by  a  score  of  four  to  none. 

April  15th.  At  Leo  Park — Red  Stars,  eight ; 
Somervilles,  three.  At  Leo  Park — Ashlands, 
none  ;  Americus,  none. 

April  22d.  At  Leo  Park  —  Americus,  one  ; 
Red  Stars,  one. 

PACIFIC  ASSOCIATION  LEAGUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  games  in  this  competition  are  beinc 
played  on  the  recreation  grounds  of  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  and  attract  much  attention.  The 
Tecent  games  have  resulted  as  follows  : 

On  March  25th.  the  Wanderers  met  the  Pas- 
times and  won  by  a  score  of  three  goals  to  one. 

On  April  ist.  the  Thistles  defeated  the  Rang- 
ers five  goals  to  one. 

On  April  8th,  Fort  Masons  scored  one  goal  to 
the  Wanderers  nothing. 

On  April  15th,  the  Rangers  shut  out  the  Pas- 


times in  a  game  played  in  a  strong  gale  of  wind, 
the  score  beine  two  to  nothing. 

On  April  23d,  the  Wanderers  forfeited  to  the 
Thistles.  On  the  same  day  an  exhibition  game 
was  played  at  Central  Park,  in  which  the  Fort 
Masons  scored  six  goals  to  two  made  by  the 
Rangers. 

The  standing  of  the  dubs  in  this  league  to 
date  is  :  Thistles,  eleven  points ;  Wandferers, 
eight  points  ;  Fort  Masons,  six  points  ;  Rang- 
ers, five  points,  and  the  Pastimes  none 

A  new  association  has  just  been  formed  in 
Oakland,  Cal..  ^ames  to  be  played  Saturday 
afternoons.  This  is  intended  to  furnish  sport 
for  those  who  do  not  care  to  participate  in  the 
Sunday  games. 

WESTERN   ASSOCIATION  OF  ONTARIO. 

On  April  2ist,  Berlin  High  School  went  to 
Seaforth  to  try  for  the  Hough  cup,  and  were 
defeated  by  Seaforth  Collegiate  Institute  by 
five  goals  to  none. 

On  April  24th,  in  th'e  senior  championship 
series  in  the  central  district  at  Preston,  the 
Mechanics,  of  Berlin,  played  a  draw  with  Pres- 
ton, neither  side- scoring. 

In  the  intermediate  competition  at  Brantford, 
on  April  30th,  the  score  was  Brantford  one; 
Ayr,  one. 

PAWTUCKET   mayor's    CHARITY  CyP  COMPETITION. 

March  loth.  Free  Wanderers,  three  ;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  three. 

March  17th.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  six  ;  North  End, 
one. 

March  24th.  North  End,  three  ;  Free  Wan- 
derers, three 

March  31st.  Free  Wanderers,  one  ;  Y.  M.  C. 
A  ,  four. 

April  7th.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  three ;  North  End, 
one. 

April  14th.  Free  Wanderers,  three ;  North 
End,  none. 


RHODE   ISLAND    CUP  COMPETITION. 

March  loth.    At  Thornton — North  End,  tw^ 
British  Hosiery  Companjfi;i|-J|^,vJVJ\_/ 
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BASEBALL. 


March  24th.  At  Thornton— Y.  M.  C.  A., 
four ;  British  Hosiery  Company,  none. 

The  great  international  match  of  the  season, 
between  England  and  Scotland,  was  played  at 
Glasgow,  April  7th,  before  forty-five  thousand 
spectators,  and  resulted  in  a  draw,  each  side 
scoring  two  goals.  This  was  the  twenty-third 
annual  game,  and  the  'sixth  one  that  has  been 
drawn.  Scotland  has  won  eleven  times  and 
England  six  times. 

The  final  game  for  the  American  Cup  was 
played  at  Fall  River,  April  21st,  between  the 
Ffdl  River  Olympic  and  the  True  Blues  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  presence  of  five  thousand  specta- 
tors.  The  Olympics  won  by  a  score  of  four 
goals  to  one.  S.  J.  Watts. 

THE  NEW  RULES  IN  AMERICAN  RUGBY. 

The  work  of  the  University  Athletic  Club 
committee  is  completed,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  formality  of  securing  the  sanction  of 
the  colleges.  I  published  a  preliminary  draft 
of  the  more  important  changes  last  month. 
Since  then  the  committee  has  decided  not  to 
change  the  system  of  scoring,  as  was  proposed, 
and  have  made  certain  additional  rules.  The 
most  important  of  these  provides  for  a  third 
official,  called  a  Unesman,  who  is  to  aid  and 
supplement  the  umpire  and  referee.  **  The 
linesman  shall,  under  the  advice  of  the  referee, 
mark  the  distance  gained  or  lost  in  the  progress 
of  the  play,  and  upon  request  of  the  umpire 
shall  give  testimony  upon  any  unnecessary 
roughness,  off-side  play,  or  holding ;  but  he 
may  not  be  appealed  to  by  any  player  or  cap- 
tain. He  shall  also,  under  airection  of  the 
referee,  keep  the  time."  This  is  an  excellent 
safeg^uard  against  roughness.  The  time  of 
play  will  be  reduced  from  forty-five  to  thirty- 
five  minutes.  This  is  partly  to  prevent  the 
fatigue  that  would  result  from  forty -five 
minutes  of  the  new  open,  kicking  game,  and 
partly  to  reduce  the  time  required  to  train  for 
the  contest.  Another  point  settled  is  that  after 
the  ball  has  been  **  in  touch  "  it  must  be  put  in 
play  either  (i)  by  a  kick,  or  (2)  by  a  down  from  a 
point  in  the  field  of  play  at  least  five  yards  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  the  point  when 
the  ball  went  '*  in  touch."  In  the  past,  when  the 


ball  was  put  in  play  near  the  boundary  line 
roughness  was  almost  unavoidable,  and  the 
natural  and  proper  line-up  for  play  was  impos- 
sible. On  the  wnole  the  new  rules  will  conquce 
distinctly  to  Quicker,  safer  and  more  interest- 
ing football.  Yet  none  of  the  changes  are  radical, 
for  it  was  foimd  that  the  reforms  demanded  by 
laymen  would  sacrifice  the  pectdiar  virtues  of 
the  game.  Even  that  latest  feature,  the  mo- 
mentum play,  is  so  far  retained  as  to  allow 
three  men  to  start  before  the  ball  is  put  in  play. 
The  exclusion  of  the  momentum  mass  is  thus 
the  most  radical  and,  to  my  mind,  the  least  de- 
sirable reform.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  roughness  of  this  play  was  greater  than 
that  of  many  others,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  made  possible  some  of  the  finest  strategy  in 
the  game.  John  Corbin. 

ENGUSH   RUGBY. 

The  British  Club,  of  Bakersfield,  Cal..  played 
the  Nomads,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  "Charity 
Cup,"  played  for  by  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
Cafifomia  Rugby  Football  Union  The  game 
took  place  in  Central  Park,  San  Francisco,  on 
Saturday,  April  7th.  and  was  the  fastest  and 
most  exciting  match  of  the  series.  The  teams 
were  as  follows  :  Nomads,  blue  and  white, 
Dr  Rotanzi,  full-back ;  Cameron,  Harries  and 
Weaver,  three-quarter  backs  ;  C.  Shiels  and  C. 
Orr,  half-backs ;  Molison,  Heron,  Carey, 
Stringer,  Carey,  Dr.  Shiels,  Griffin,  McDiar- 
mid,  Summerfield,  forwards ;.  Harries,  cap- 
tain. Bakersfield  team,  white.  H.  Richard- 
son, full-back ;  Cheals  (captain),  Clifft  and  R. 
Ashford,  three-quarter  backs  ;  W.  Duncomb 
and  H.  Ashford,  half-backs  ;  Jackson,  Ashton, 
Scharff,  Burmester,  Jobling,  Cox,  Cragie,  C. 
S.  George.  Farquharson,  forwards.  Cecil 
Gardner  was  referee,  and  R.  H.  Dalafield,  of 
Harvard,  and  W.  G.  Harrison,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Olympic  Club,  were  touch  judges. 
The    Bakersfield   captain    played  a  splendid 

fame,  with  g^eat  dash,  coolness  and  nerve, 
or  the  Nomads,  Orr,  Weaver,  C.  Shields, 
Stringer  and  Keith  played  well.  The  score  at 
the  call  of  time  was :  Bakersfield,  one  goal 
from  try,  five  points  ;  Nomads,  two  goals  from 
tries  and  one  penalty  goal,  thirteen  points.  The 
Nomads  are  thus  tne  holders  of  the  **  Charity 
Cup"  for  1894.  Arthur  Inkersley. 


BASEBALL. 


IS  *•  HEADY  "  pitching  AT  AN  END? 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  shut-outs  and  small 
scores  are  much  less  frequent  this  season  than 
for  several  years.  The  pitchers  have  not  yet 
gauged  the  new  distance,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  using  nothing  but  straight,  fast  balls. 
As  a  result  there  are  fewer  stnke-outs,  more 
hitting,  more  fielding  and  livelier  games.  The 
base-running,  however,  suffers,  for  the  teams 
find  it  much  better  to  •*  hit  the  ball  out"  than 
to  sacrifice  and  attempt  to  steal  bases.  In  fact, 
working  for  a  single  run  has  been  unnecessary 
in  most  of  the  games.  With  the  warm  weather 
and  a  little  more  practice  for  the  pitcher  we  may 
perhaps  look  for  a  return  to  something  like  last 
year's  conditions.  Still,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  pitchers  who  are  at  present  doing 
the  best  work  are  all  speedy  men,  and  that 


of  the  slow  curve  pitchers  hardly  one  is  suc- 
cessful. If  this  is  to  be  the  final  result  of  the 
sixty  foot  rule,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  by 
all  who  prefer  clever  pitching,  base  running 
and  sacnfice  hitting  to  lively  work  at  bat. 

THE  GREAT   EASTERN   NINES. 

The  games  of  the  past  month  have  not  shown 
any  very  great  changes  in  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege nines.  Yale  has  a  steady,  evenly-balanced 
team.  Carter  and  Trudeau  are  two  unusually 
good  pitchers,  and  Greenway  holds  them  both 
well.  The  infield  is  strong  except  at  short-stop, 
where  Quinby  has  not  been  domg  satisfactory 
work.  Captain  Case  has  finally  decided  to  try 
the  position  himself,  and  bids  fiair  to  do  well. 
He  IS  naturally  a  capable  player  and  will  %\\^ 
into  his  new  place  after  a  little  practice.     Tie 
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outfield  is  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Case  and 
Bigelow,  but  when  the  latter  recovers  from  his 
sfn-ained  ankle  Yale  will  have  three  good  men 
without  Case.  The  great  weakness  of  the  Yale 
team  is  at  the  bat.  The  men  all  hit  the  ball, 
but  base-hits  are  not  very  plentiful  and  the 
games  are  all  close.  However,  with  Carter  in 
the  box,  scoring  against  the  Yale  team  is  very 
difficult  work,  and  right  here  is  the  strength  of 
the  team. 

Princeton  has  a  good  battery  in  Altman  and 
Williams,  and  her  outfield  plays  very  strongly. 
The  infield  has  been  rather  unsteady  in  some 
of  the  games,  out  now  seems  to  be  playing 
well,  ftinceton's  great  strength,  however,  lies 
in  her  hitting,  though  what  the  nine  will  do 
against  a  very  ^edy  man  like  Carter  of  Yale 
is  somewhat  doubtf uL 

The  Pennsylvania  team  is  a  very  uncertain 
quantity.  The  men  all  seem  to  field  well  as  a 
nile,  and  the  team  has  six  or  seven  unusually 
good  hitters.  There  is  a  delightful  dash  and 
snap  about  the  team  at  times,  and  yet  there  is 
present  occasionally  a  tendency  to  **  let  down." 
Granting  that  Princeton  was  very  fortunate  in 
the  game  of  April  2sth,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  the  score  only  4-3.  the  Pennsylvania  play- 
ers should  have  stopped  playing,  as  they  cer- 
tainly did.  There  was  a  sort  of  **  we  can't  play 
against  such  luck"  air  about  the  whole  team 
from  the  fourth  inning  to  the  end  of  the  game. 
Such  work  never  wins,  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  any  more  of  it  from  such  experienced 
players.  The  trouble,  perhaps,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  Won  most  of  her 
^ames  this  year  by  large  margins,  and  has  not 
been  forced  to  fight  a  game  to  the  end. 

The  work  of  the  Harvard  team  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  has  lost  games  to  Am- 
herst, Williams,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pennsylvania  game  was  especially  dis- 
graceful. Something  is  radically  wrong  when 
any  team  in  the  country  can  score  twenty-six 
runs  against  one  of  the  leading  college  nines. 
Harvard  has  two  formidable  weaknesses — in 
the  box  and  in  the  outfield.  Wiggin  is  evi- 
dently seriously  hampered  by  the  additional 
five  feet,  and  Highlands  is  very  erratic  and  un- 
reliable. The  outfield  is  almost  worthless. 
None  of  the  candidates  that  have  thus  far 
appeared  are  sure  in  the  field,  and  there  are  no 
good  batters  among  them.  We  should  advise 
Captain  Wigmn  to  play  there  himself,  and  to 
endeavor  to  find  some  men  on  the  class  teams 
that  can  at  least  catch  and  field  the  ball.  Taken 
altogether,  the  Harvard  team  is  still  an  un- 
known factor  in  the  baseball  situation,  but  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  factor  of  less  and  less  im- 
portance. The  most  hopeful  sign  we  have 
seen  lately  is  Harvard's  defeat  of  Brown.  It 
seems  to  show  that  there  are  still  possibilities. 

AT   PRINCETON. 

April  2S*— Princeton,  4;  Pennsylvania,  s- 
— Princeton  won  her  first  game  with  Pennsyl- 
vania on  Mackenzie's  home  run  with  the  bases 
full.  The  Pennsylvania  players  out-batted  and 
out-fielded  their  opponents,  and  should  have 
won  the  game.  They  were,  however,  inexcus- 
ably weak  at  the  bat  whenever  hits  meant  runs, 
and  had  the  unusually  large  number  of  twelve 
men  left  on  bases.  In  addition,  they  weakened 
perceptibly  after  Princeton  took  the  lead,  and 
played  without  the  snap  and  dash  that  charac- 


terized their  play  of  the  first  three  innings. 
Umpire  Stage  of  the  league  staff  gave  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  game,  on  the  whole,  was  a 
most  interesting  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  spectator. 

PRIIfCETON.  A.B.     R.     B.H.    P.O.     A.      E. 

Kin£,2b 401510 

W.Ward,  lb 3x1600 

Mackenzie,  l.f.      ,.4       x        x       4       o       o 

Payne,  r.f *.  400200 

E.  ward,  s.s 200x2a 

Brooks,  S.8 a       o       o       I        I       o 

Williams,  c 4       o      o       4       x       o 

Altnum,  p 3        X        x        x        5       x 

Trenchard,  c.f 3       i       o       x       o       o 

Gonster,  3b.... 300223 

Totals 33       4       4     27      X3       5 

PENNSYLVANIA.  A.B.     R.     B.H.    P.O.     A      E. 

ThomaSfC.f 401       200 

Hollister,  s.8 4       o       x       a       a        x 

Contrell,  ab 3       x       o       2       a       o 

GoeckeL  xb 4x3700 

Reese,  r.f 4       o       o       \      o       o 

Coogan,  c 3       o       x       6       x       o 

BoswelL,  p 4       o       o       o       o       i 

Blakely,  3b 3100x0 

Blair,  l.f 3       o       o       x       o       o 

Totals 3a       3       5     34       6       3 

Score  by  Innings 123456789— 

Princeton o    o    4    o   o    o   o   o   0—4 

Pennsylvania oxoaoooo    0—3 

Earned  mns:  Princeton  a.  Left  on  bases:  Prince- 
ton 6,  Pennsylvania  xa.  First  on  balls :  off  Altman  6, 
off  Boswsll  3.  Struck  out :  by  Altman  6,  by  Boswell  5. 
Home  run:  Mackenzie.  Stolen  bases:  Goeckel  a, 
Thomas,  Mackenzie.  Hit  by  pitcher:  Thomas.  Um- 
pire :  Stage.    Time :  xh.  50m. 

Mays. — Princeton,  12  ;  Harvard,  j. — As 
was  pretty  generally  expected  Princeton  beat 
Harvard  without  much  trouble.  The  ^ame 
was  very  uninteresting  although  close  until  the 
seventh  inning.  Princeton  has  a  strong  team, 
particularly  where  she  was  weak  last  year,  that 
IS  at  the  bat.  Her  batting  against  Harvard 
was  clean  and  timely.  Her  miield  is  very  good, 
the  new  men  Brooks  and  Ward  showmg  up 
very  well.  King  is  a  very  fine  player  but  we 
are  very  sorry  to  see  him  on  the  nine.  In  the 
first  place  he  is  not  eligible  imder  the  rules 
adopted  at  Yale,  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard. 
Then  again  King  is  a  man  who  is  not  a  cr^lit 
to  amatetir  sport  His  exhortation  to  the  crowd 
at  this  jg^ame  to  try  and  rattle  the  Harvard  men 
by  yelling  at  their  errors,  because  •*  they  do  it 
at  other  places,"  was  very  characteristic  of  the 
man.  It  is  unfortunate  tnat  such  a  man  should 
be  such  a  very  good  ball  player. 

Harvard  was  very  weak  in  the  box  and  in  the 
outfield.  Highlands  is  very  unreliable  and 
Wiggin  is  not  an  effective  pitcher  at  sixty  feet. 
In  me  outfield  both  Corbett  and  ItfcCarthy  gave 
wretched  exhibitions.  Paine  was  but  little  bet- 
ter. The  infield  is  fairly  lively  but  lacks  ex- 
perience. Stevenson  was  particularly  unreli- 
able. Scannel,  a  Freshman,  caught  a  very  fine 
game.  Although  nervous  and  a  little  inclined 
to  **  grand  stand  playing  "  he  nevertheless  did 
very  well  indeed.  With  Cook  at  third  base  and 
a  new  pitcher  Harvard  may  still  surprise  people, 
but  it  looks  rather  doubtful. 

PRINCETON.  A.B.  R.  B.H.  P.O.     A.      E. 

King,  2b 4       o  X        X        a        i 

Brooks,  s.s s        x  1        a       6       o 

Ward,  lb 5        i  a      xj       o       a 

Mackenzie,  1.  f 5       a  x        x       o       a 

Payne,  r.f..... 338400 

Trvnchard.c.f 3       x  i        \       x       o 

Altman,  p 5       a  a       o       4        x 

Williams,  c 5       a  %^    1       x     _o 

Gunster  3b 4      <>  ^  (\c^c^ 

Touis...^^?'r^y^Q<^^ 
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HARVARD.  A.B.  R.     B.H.  P.O.    A.    .E. 

Whlttemore,  2b 5       z       a       4       4       o 

'Winslow,  s.s 4       2       z       o       I       I 

Dickinson,  lb 4       i       2       9       z       o 

Paine,  l.f 300300 

Stevenson,  3b 300012 

Corbett.  c.f 4       o       o       z       z       z 

Scannell,  c 4       o       z       5       z       o 

McCarthy,  r.f 400100 

Wiggin,  p z       o       o       1       3       o 

Highlands,  p 3       z       z       o       2       z 

Totals 35       5       7     24      Z4       5 

Score  by  Innings Z234S6789 

Princeton oazzooyz      — 12 

Harvard z    o    o    o    o    3    o   o    z— 5 

Earned  runs :  Princeton  5,  Harvard  2.  Two-base 
hit :  Altman.  Three  base  hits :  Altman,  Ward,  Dickin- 
son. Home  runs:  Mackenzie,  Williams,  Highlands. 
Stolen  base :  Ounster.  Sacrifice  hits :  Stevenson,  Tren- 
chard.  First  base  on  balls :  by  Highlands  2,  by  Alt- 
man  1.  First  base  on  errors:  Princeton  3.  Harvard 
2.  Struck  out:  Ward  2,  Brooks,  Gunster,  McCarthy. 
Passed  balls :  Williams  2.  Wild  pitch:  Altman.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball :  King,  Pa]me.  Time :  2h.  Umpire  :  Stage. 

AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

May  7. — Pennsylvania,  26;  Harvard,  7. 
^A  wretched  exhibition  of  ball  plajring  was  all 
that  rewarded  the  five  thousand  people  that 
witnessed  the  Harvard-Pennsylvania  game. 
Harvard  again  showed  herself  lainentably  weak 
in  the  box.  Pennsylvania  did  apparently  good 
work  but  of  course  the  game  is  no  criterion. 
The  crowd  showed  a  delightful  spirit  of  cour- 
tesy that  we  hope  will  always  be  seen  on  the 
Philadelphia  field.  But  then  no  crowd  would 
have  been  hard  hearted  to  the  Cambridge  team 
under  the  circumstances. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  A.B.     R.    B.H.  P.O.     A.       E. 

Thomas,  C.f 452200 

Hollister,  s.s 6       3       2       o       2       3 

Goeckel,  ib 6       2       4      12       o       o 

Reese,  r.f 6       4       3       i       o       i 

Contrell,  2b 632400 

Coogan,  c 7234x0 

Boswell,  p —  6       z        2       o       7       o 

Blakley,  3b 6       3       1        3       5       o 

Schoeahut,  l.f. 632x00 


Totals 53      26     21      27      15       4 

HARVARD.  A.B.     R.  B.H.  P.O.  A.      E 

Whittemore.  2b  4       o       o       i       3       2 

Winslow,  s.s 3       I       o       2       4 

Dickinson,  xb 4       x       2      12       o 

Paine,  l.f 5       i       2       x       o 

Stevenson,  3b 50103 

Corbett.c.f 50x20 

Scannell,  c 3       z       z       8       x 

Hayes,  r.f 5       o       o       x       z 

Highlands,  p o       z       o       o       5 

Wiggin,  p 2       2       2       o       5 

Ames,  p o      o      o      o       x 


Totals 36       7 


27       23 


Score  by  Innings x    2    345    67    89 

Pennsylvania 30702147    2—26 

Harvard 00XX21020— 7 

Earned  runs:  Pennsylvania  12,  Harvard  2.  Two 
base  hits:  Reese2,  Coogan,  Blakley,  Schoenhut.  Three 
base  hits:  Contrell,  Dickinson,  Wiggin  2.  Home  runs: 
Thomas,  Contrell,  Schoenhut,  Scannell.  Stolen  bases: 
Thomas  2,  Goeckel  2,  Reese'2,  Coogan,  Corbett.  Sacri- 
fice hits ;  Whittemore,  Dickinson.  Passed  balls :  Scan- 
neU.  Wild  pitches:  Boswell  2.  Hit  by  pitched  ball : 
Thomas,  Reese,  Highlands.  First  base  on  balls: 
Thomas  2,  Hollister,  Goeckel,  Contiell,  Winslow  2, 
Scannell  2,  Wiggin.  First  base  on  errors:  Pennsyl- 
vania 5,  Harvard  2.  Struck  out :  Thomas  2,  Hollister, 
Reese,  Contrell,  Coogan,  Schoenhut,  Winslow  2,  Cor- 
bett.   Umpire  :  Hurst.    Time  :  2h.  45m. 

AT  AMHERST,    MASS. 

May  9. — Amherst,  11 ;  Williams,  i. — Am- 
herst clearly  outplayed  Williams  in  the  first 
game  for  tne  New  England  Inter-Collegiate 
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championship.  From  the  previous  record  of 
the  two  colleges  we  were  led  to  expect  a  much 
closer  game  with  the  odds  slightly  in  favor  of 
Williams.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
if  Lewis  had  pitched  for  Williams  he  would 
have  held  Amherst  down  better  than  Clarke 
and  Lynch.  There  may  be  some  reason  why  he 
was  not  put  in,  but  as  far  as  we  can  see  he  is  the 
best  man  Williams  has  in  the  box.  Gregory 
did  very  good  work  for  Amherst  as  the  score 
shows.  Cheney  also  showed  himself  a  valuable 
man  for  Amherst.  His  batting  and  fielding  are 
of  a  very  high  order.  From  the  present  out- 
look Amherst's  chances  are  much  better  than 
those  of  her  two  competitors. 

AMHERST.  A.B.     R.     B.H.  P.O.     A.     E. 

Cheney,  C.f 5       x       4       4       o       o 

Fletcher,  3b 500310 

Steams,  2b 5       2       x       x       3       x 

Smith,  r.f, 522x00 

Trask,  lb 4       x       2      14       o       o 

Landis,  s.s ...  5       2       2       o       x       2 

Colby,  1.  f 4       2       x       X       o       o 

Sullivan,  c 50034       i 

Gregory,  p 5x2060 

Totals.  ....    43     XX      14     27     X5       4 

WILLIAMS.  A.B.    R.     B.H.    P.O.    A        E 

Ide,  S.8. 5       o       2       3       r       o 

Anderson,  3b 2       o       x       3       3       x 

Droper,  c 4       o       i       4       i       x 

Towne,  r.f 4       o       o       2       o       o 

T.  Lynch,  xb 4       o       o     xo       o       o 

Hammatt,  l.f 40x400 

Dewey,  c.f 4       o       o       o       o       o 

Baton,  2b 4       o       o       x        3       a 

J.  Lynch,  p 2       x       x       o       3       o 

Clarke,  p 2000x0 

Totals 35       X       6     27      x2      4 

Score  by  Innings X23456789 

Amherst 030x43000     xx — 

Williams 0000x0000       x— 

Earned  runs :  Amherst  7,  Williams  x .  Three-base 
hits :  Trask,  J.  Lynch.  Stolen  bases :  Steams,  Smith. 
Landis.  Ide,  Anderson,  T.  Lynch  2,  Dewey.  Base 
on  balls:  by  Gregory  3  ;  by  Lynch  x.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball:  Colby.  Passed  ball:  Droper.  Struck  out :  by 
Gregory  5,  by  Lynch  and  Clarke  3. 

AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

May  JO. — Harvard,  7  /  Brown,  4.  —  This 
game  is  worthy  of  mention  because  of  its  testi- 
mony as  to  the  strength  of  the  Harvard  nine. 
After  playing  two  good  games  against  Yale 
everybody  thought  that  Brown  would  find  little 
difl&culty  in  d^eating  the  weak  Cambridge 
team.  But  the  Harvard  men  had  evidenUy 
learned  something  at  Princeton  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  put  up  a  game  that  marks  them  as  still 
in  the  race.  Higmands  pitched  a  good  game, 
having  fifteen  strike-outs  to  his  credit  and  al- 
lowing Brown  but  four  hits.  The  umpiring 
was  wretched.  Each  side  had  its  own  umpire, 
and  the  close  decisions  were  more  or  less  biased. 
It  is  not  too  strong  to  say  that  three  of 
Browns*  four  runs  were  given  them  by  their 
own  umpire.  Cook  played  a  good  game  at  third 
base,  and  it  is  eviaent  that  his  reappearance 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  team. 

HARVARD.  A.B.     R.    B.H.  P.O.     A.       E. 

Whittemore,  2b ^00030 

Winslow,  s.s 5       X       o       o       2       o 

Dickinson,  ib  3       o       1       9       o       i 

Cook,  3b 3       X        I       2       2       X 

Paine,  l.f 4       x       ©•    o       o       1 

Manley,  r.f 2       x       i       o       o       x 

Corbett,  c.f 421x02 

O'Malley,  c 3       o       o      15       o       3 

Highlands,  p 412020 
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BROWN. 

Donovan,  ab 

Tenny.  f.f 

Steere,  s.s 

Bustard,  xb 

Lawney,  3b 

MiUard,  l.f 

George,  c.f 

LanR,  c 

White,  p 


Totals 36       4       4     34     13       4 

Score  by  Innings «    a    3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

Harvard 030010x3     —7 

Brown oooioaxo    o — 4 

Earned  runs:  Harvard  a.  Home  run :  Corbett. 
Sacrifice  hits :  Manley,Whittemore,  Lang.  Stolen  bases: 
Dickinson,  Paine,  Steere,  Lawney.  Base  on  balls :  by 
White  4.  Hit  by  pitched  ball:  by  White  i.  Passed 
ball:  (yMalley.  Wild  pitches  :  by  HighUnds  3,  by 
White  1.  Struck  out :  by  Highlands  15,  by  White  7. 
Double  play :  Lawney,  Donovan,  Bustard. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Though  the  ^ame  is  only  fairly  on  in  the 
Middle  West  it  looks  as  if  Michigan  is  ajg^ain  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  However,  Michigan 
is,  as  I  said  in  my  April  notes,  weaker  in  every 
way,  excepting  in  the  box,  than  she  has  been 
for  the  past  four  years.  If  they  are  not  taken 
into  camp  several  times  before  the  season  ends 
it  wiU  be  a  surprise.  Hollister  and  Krogman 
g^ive  the  team  great  strength  in  the  box,  but 
the  weakness  behind  the  bat  which  I  mentioned 
in  April  is  a  sad  reality.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Smeltzer,  who  came  to  the  rescue  although  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  game,  I  fear  MicEdgan 
would  not  have  made  so  good  a  showing  on 
the  Spring  vacation  trip.  Another  weakness 
is  at  short,  Pepples  beingf  very  inefficient  in  his 
fielding  and  worse  in  his  batting.  Deane  at 
third,  Wentworth  in  left,  and  Captain  Shields 
in  center  field  are  all  doing  good  work.  Cap- 
tain Shields  handles  the  team  in  the  very  best 
manner,  which  counts  for  much  with  Micnigan, 
this  Spring  es{)ecially. 

On  the  Spring  vacation  trip  eight  games 
were  played,  Michigan  winning;  six  of  them, 
losing  one  game,  with  one  still  in  dispute. 
April  14th  Ohio  Wesleyan  was  an  easy  victim  ; 
score,  18  to  4.  Krogman  pitched.  April  i6th 
Dennison  gave  Michigan  a  close  call,  but  the 
latter 's  heavy  batting  won  the  game ;  score, 
8  to  6.  Hollister  held  Dennison  to  4  hits. 
April  17th  Kenyon  College  was  easily  bested  11 
to  5,  though  Michigan  was  badly  ofit  in  fielding. 
Krogman  pitched.  April  19th  Michigan  was 
defeated  by  Center  College  (Kentucky),  12  to  8. 
Bently  started  in  to  pitch,  but  Center  College 
knocked  him  out  of  the  box  in  the  first  inning. 
Hollister  finished  the  game.  April  20th  Illinois 
went  down  before  the  Michigan  )>eople  ;  score, 
8  to  12.  Up  to  the  seventh  inning  the  game 
was  brilliant,  and  though  played  in  the  rain, 
both  Krogman  and  Fredriatson  pitched  great 
ball.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
the  score  stood  2  to  i  in  favor  of  Illinois.  From 
this  point  the  game  was  a  fusillade.  Michigan 
fell  on  Frednckson  for  five  singles ;  and  as- 
sisted by  an  error,  two  bases  on  balls  and  a  man 
hit  by  pitched  ball,  scored  six  runs.  Illinois 
obtained  the  lead  again  in  the  eighth  by  hitting 
Krogrman  and  receiving  bases  on  balls,  scoring 
thereby  six  juns  also.  Michigan  repeated  their 
work  in  the  next  inning,  but  Illinois  was  unable 
to  follow  suit.  April  21st,  Michigan  7,  North- 
western I.  Hollister  held  Northwestern  to  one 
hit,  which  was  secured  by  Kedzie.  The  game 
with  Wisconsin,  April  23d,  is  still  in  dispute  and 


B.H.  P.O.  A.  E.  both  teams  claim  a  victory.  Michigan  says 
°  3  a  >  there  was  an  agreement  to  play  but  seven 
J  o  4  I  innings,  so  that  they  could  make  their 
o  tj  o  o  train.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning  Mich- 
'  '  ^  '  igan  was  in  the  lead,  but  the  Wisconsin  people 
°  J  o  o  refused  to  g^ve  up  the  guarantee  unless  they 
0720  completed  the  game.  Michigan  then  gave 
Wisconsin  their  naif  inning,  whereupon  they 
developed  a  strong  batting  streak  and  scored 
three  nms..  Michigan  had  to  make  their  train 
and  consequently  <fid  not  take  their  half  of  the 
inning.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
was  :  Michigan,  9 ;  Wisconsin,  8  ;  but  Wiscon- 
sin claims  it  by  a  score  of  11  to  9,  which  it  was 
when  Michigan  left  the  game. 

In  our  previous  comments  on  Illinois  we  said 
that,  as  tne  men  ^re  inexperienced,  and  likely 
to  go  to  pieces  at  critical  points,  the  nine  would 
need  a  good  field  captain.  The  correctness  of 
the  statement  has  been  demonstrated  in  almost 
every  game  thus  far.  Captain  Fredrickson 
seems  not  to  have  found  his  last  year's  form, 
and  has  been  hit  pretty  freely  in  all  the  games 
he  has  pitched.  Haskell's  work  at  short  in 
the  opening  game  was  distressingly  weak, 
but  he  seems  to  have  found  his  last  year's 
game.  Cooper  at  first  has  also  made  consider- 
able improvement  in  his  Pjay.  Hills  on  second 
and  Roysden,  Baum  and  Frees  in  the  field  are 
doing  brilliant  work,  while  Lowes  at  third  is 
constantly  improving.  Thompson,  captain  of 
the  second  team,  is  developing  into  a  strong 
back-stop  and  deserves  to  be  tried  on  the  'Var- 
sity, but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  is  gfiven  an  oppor- 
tunity this  year,  for  Fredrickson  is  doing  good 
work  in  the  position.  Hotchkiss  has  shown  up 
better  than  any  of  the  new  pitchers,  and  in  a 
g^ame  with  a  minor  amateur  nine,  at  Sullivan, 
made  a  record  of  twenty  strike-outs.  April 
25th,  Illinois  defeated  Purdue  9  to  5  in  a  terribly 
ragged  game. 

Just  where  Chicago  is  going  to  stand  in  base- 
ball this  Spring  is  pretty  much  of  a  question. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  men  tried  in  the 
practice  games,  Stagg  must  have  an  abimdance 
of  material.  StiU,  the  playing  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory,  at  all  times  erratic,  and, 
in  fact,  only  since  Nichols  was  elected  cap- 
tain has  there  been  anything  like  team  work. 
According  to  the  reports  which  have  reached 
me,  it  seems  there  has  been  more  or  less  friction 
in  the  nine  on  account  of  certain  actions  of  the 
athletic  faculty.  Brown  has  pitched  most  of 
the  practice  games,  and  though  he  has  done 
excellent  work  in  some  of  them,  he  cmpears 
to  be  uncertain.  In  one  game  with  Rush  Med- 
ics, Chicago  won.  Brown  pitching  a  very  clever 
fame.  A  week  later  the  same  team  knocked 
im  out  of  the  box  in  the  third  inning,  after 
having  scored  fourteen  runs  in  the  three  inn- 
ings. Captain  Nichols  has  done  most  of  the 
catching,  but  has  concluded  to  go  into  the  box, 
and  wiff  more  than  likely  do  the  pitching  here- 
after. Pike  has  taken  his  place  back  of  the  bat. 
Atkinson  and  Abells  at  second  and  first  have 
both  been  doing  excellent  work,  but  Webster 
and  Grant  at  short  and  third  are  not  playing 
their  game.  Herring  and  McGillvary  are  doing 
good  work  in  the  out-field. 

Captain  Kedzie  appears  to  be  getting  some 
pretty  good  ball-playing  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  if  he  could  tame  Griffith's  wildness 
his  nine  could  satisfactorily  meet  any  college 
aggregation  in  the  Middle  West.  Kedzie  has  -^ 
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fot  together  the  best  team  Northwestern  has 
ad  for  a  long  time.  Though  defeated  by 
Michigan,  Grimth  held  the  Michigan  people  to 
five  hits.  Northwestern  defeated  Lake  Forest 
8  to  I,  Griffith  being  hit  safely  for  but  four  hits, 
and  was  well  supported. 

After  Wisconsin's  batting  finish  in  the  much 
disputed  game  with  Michigan,  and  the  form 
they  showed  in  minor  games,  the  Badgers 
were  generally  rated  on  an  equality  with 
Michigan ;  but  the  trip  they  took  the  first  week 
in  May  was  disastrcmsH  apd  did  much  to  show 
that  they  could  not  duplicftte  the  victory  they 
claim  over  Michigan.  The  team  was  made 
up  as  follows  :  Catcher,  Gould  ;  pitchers,  Dil- 
lon and  Karal ;  first  base,  Williams ;  second 
base,  Arms  ;  third  base,  Schultz ;  short  stop. 
Kummell ;  left  field,  Fowle ;  center  field,  Ly- 
man ;  right  field,  Wynne.  On  May  4th,  Wis- 
consin defeated  Lake  Forest  16  to  6.  The 
following  day  they  were  defeated  14  to  5  by 
Chicago  University.  On  May  7th,  Illinois,  by 
hitting  Dillon  for  a  home  run,  two  triples, 
one  double,  and  nine  singles,  defeated  Wiscon- 
sin 19  to  6.  Wisconsin  also  batted  strong,  but 
was  unable  to  bunch  hits  on  Fredrickson. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  aroused  by 
Wisconsin's  use  of  Schultz  in  the  games  this 
season.  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  any  one 
unjustly,  and  consequently  will  state  facts  and 
let  the  reader  pass  judgment.  Schultz  has 
played  on  the  team  some  years,  and  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  graduated  last  spring, 
though  it  is  said  that  he  has  attended  coUeg^e 
this  year,  or  at  least  that  he  entered.  It  is 
known  that  he  is  now  attending  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  and  has  played  third  base  on 
the  **  Rush  Medic  "  nine  all  spring.  He  played, 
however,  with  Wisconsin  against  Michigan, 
and,  I  am  reliably  informed,  would  have  played 
against  Chicago  University  had  not  Capt. 
Nichols  put  a  quietus  on  this  by  refusing  to  pay 
the  guarantee  if  he  was  put  in  the  g^ame.  He 
was  played  in  the  game  with  Illinois  over  the 
objections  of  Capt.  Fredrickson. 

The  University  of  Indiana  is  showing  a 
game  this  spring  that  will  surely  make  it 
worthy  of  consideration,  though  up  to  date  the 
team  has  not  met  any  of  the  stronger  college 
teams,  and  there  may  be  some  question  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  certain  members  of  the  nine. 
Indiana  opened  the  season  by  defeating  Butler 
14  to  3,  and  has  b^n  the  only  college  nine  in 
the  Middle  West  to  meet  a  National  League 
team.  Indiana  met  Louisville,  and  though  de- 
feated in  two  games,  made  a  splendid  showing. 
The  score  of  the  first  game  was  11  to  5,  but 
Indiana  secured  nine  hits  off  Witrock,  two 
home  runs  and  three  doubles  being  among  the 
number.  The  second  game  resulted  10  to  i, 
Kilroy  holding  the  collegians  down  to  three 
hits.  Indiana  did  nice  work  in  the  field  in 
this  game,  and  **  doubled  up  "  the  professionals 
three  times.  Harry  F.  Kendall.  . 

IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  early  opening^  of  the  season  in  the  South 
and  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  final 
Tune  examinations,  make  it  natural  for  the 
baseball  season  to  reach  its  climax  early  in 
May. 

(Jn  the  2ist  of  April  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia defeated  the  Wake  Forest  College  team 
of  North  Carolina   5-2,  at  Lynchburg,  in  an 


exciting  ten-inning  game.  The  battery  work 
of  both  teams  was  superb,  especially  the  pitch- 
ing of  Nelson,  the  young  Virginian,  who  made 
such  a  poor  record  m  the  first  Yale  game. 

In  the  Georgetown- Vii^nia  ^ame  at  Char- 
lottesville, April  28th,  neither  side  scored  for 
eight  innings,  though  all  the  while  there  was 
sharp  hitting.  A  man  would  be  on  third, 
a  hot  ball  would  leave  the  bat,  but  after  a 
moment's  suspense  a  brilliant  play  would 
cut  off  the  score.  In  the  ninth  inning  Vir- 
ginia scored  three  runs,  and  Georgetown  two. 
The  best  work  for  Georgetown  was  the  field- 
ing of  Captain  Mahoney,  the  base  running 
of  Sullivan,  the  work  of  Dowd  in  center  and 
the  uniformly  steady  pitching  of  Carmody. 
For  Virginia,  Nelson  s  work  as  pitcher  reached 
the  top  notch  among  amateurs.  Only  four  hits 
were  made  off  him  and  he  was  facing  one  of 
the  strongest  batting  nines  among  American 
colleges.  There  were  no  earned  runs,  and  he 
saved  a  possible  score  five  times  by  striking 
out  the  tnird  man.  Harper's  work  in  center- 
field  was  of  the  circus  variety,  catching  long  low 
liners  and  cutting  men  off  at  home  plate. 
Smith,  the  great  first  baseman  of  the  Vir- 
ginians, led  the  batting  as  usual,  and  it  seems 
impossible  for  him  to  make  an  error.  Parker, 
the  second  baseman,  accepted  seven  chances 
out  of  seven. 

On  May  4th  at  Lynchburg,  the  two  strongest 
college  nines  in  the  South  met  to  do  battle  for 
the  championship,  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  day 
was  perfect.  In  the  first  inning  North  Caro- 
lina made  three  runs,  winning^  the  game  ;  for 
during  the  remaining  eight  innings  only  three 
runs  were  made,  two  by  Virginia  and  one  by 
North  Carolina,  making  the  nnal  result  4-2  in 
favor  of  North  Carolina.  For  Virginia,  Nelson 
pitched  so  steady  a  game  that  it  is  evident  his 
work  in  the  Georgetown  and  Wake  Forest 
games  was  his  true  form.  Several  times  with 
only  one  man  out  and  a  man  on  third  he  struck, 
out  the  other  two.  Harper,  in  center,  made 
more  of  his  beautiful  running  catches.  For 
North  Carolina  the  pitching  of  Stephens  is 
always  easily  among  the  best  work  done  by 
American  college  pitchers.  He  is  only  nine- 
teen years  old,  but  already  has  a  record  only 
surpassed  by  Carter  of  Yale  amonjg^  this  year's 
pitchers.  Robertson,  the  Carolina  captain* 
carried  off  the  fielding  honors.  Lanier  in  bat- 
ting has  not  yet  fallen  below  500  per  cent,  in 
any  game  he  has  played,  including  the  Vale,. 
Lehigh  and  Vir^nia  games. 

On  the  following  day.  May  5th,  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  grounds,  these  two  teams, 
met  again  in  the  second  of  the  series  of  games. 
Virginia  took  *;mple  revenge  for  the  previous 
day  s  aefeat,  winning  10-2.  In  the  second 
inning  Virginia  made  six  runs,  including  a 
home  run  by  Watts.  In  the  sixth  inning» 
Stephens,  fo**  North  Carolina,  knocked  the  bdl 
over  the  fence  and  trotted  home.  Althou^k 
Nelson  had  pitched  the  day  before  he  again 
occupied  the  oox.  Only  four  hits  were  secured 
from  him  and  two  01  these  mere  scratches. 
Lanier,  who  pitched  for  the  Carolinas,  was 
found  for  thirteen  hits.  Virginia  had  only  one 
error  in  the  game.  North  Carolina  five. 

The  contests  between  the  colleges  farther 
South  have  shown  improved  playing  over  those 
of  1893.    Vanderbilt  has  developed  a  strong 
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nine,  while  the  University  of  the  South  at 
Sewanee  and  also  Alabama,  are  playing  better 
ball.  Vanderbilt  is  under  the  captaincy  of 
Fletcher,  whose  batting  and  catching  is  of  the 
first  rank.  Guild,  Princeton's  hard-hitting 
second  baseman,  is  occupying  that  position  on 
the  Vanderbilt  nine,  while  m  Hunt  and  Fall  the 
team  has  two  highly  respectable  box  men. 
Ford  Taylor  at  short,  is  the  safest  hitter  and 
neatest  fielder  on  the  nine.  On  April  13th 
Vanderbilt  was  defeated  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  ite  first  inter-collegiate  game, 
4-3.  On  the  following  day  Vanderbilt  won 
from  the  same  team,  6-5.  Fall  pitched  both 
games  and  allowed  but  six  hits  m  each  con- 
test. The  result  of  Vanderbilt's  next  two 
games  was  also  a  break-even.  Alabama  lost 
the  first,  1 2- 1,  on  April  20th,  securing  but  one 
hit  off  Fall,  and  took  the  second,  10-9,  on  the 
2ist,  owing  to  Vanderbilt's  ragged  fielding  and 
the  weakening  of  Fall  in  the  second  game  on 
successive  days.     On  April   27th  Vanderbilt 


defeated  Cumberland  University  at  Nashville, 
24-4.  A  marked  improvement  in  team  work 
was  noticed,  the  batting  was  heavy  and  Fall's 
work  was  fine,  allowing  only  two  hits. 

The  University  of  the  South  defeated  Cum- 
berland University  April  28th,  12-0.  the  only- 
game  so  far  played.  On  May  nth  and  i2tri 
this  team  meets  its  old  rival  Vanderbilt,  at 
Nashville,  and  whether  the  playing  is  good  or 
not,  the  interest  will  be  intense. 

On  May  8th  Lafavette,  of  Penn.,  played  the 
University  of  NortE  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
N.  C,  and  won  by  the  scratch,  i-o.  It  was 
one  of  the  cleanest,  hardest  battles  seen  in 
North  Carolina.  As  the  pitchers  in  the  South 
have  all  adopted  the  sixty-feet  distance,  it 
shows  superb  fielding. 

Among  the  preparatory  schools,  St.  Albans 
has  found  few  rivals,  defeating  the  Alleghany 
team  of  Roanoke,  27-3,  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  17-2,  and  shutting  out  the  crack  Chris- 
tiansburg  nine,  18-0.    Lovick  Pie&cb  Miles. 
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VALKYRIE   SAILS  AWAY. 

The  Valkyrie  rigged  as  a  yawl  and  looking 
quite  snug  and  seaworthy  sailed  for  Glasgow 
on  May  30.  There«he  will  ship  her  racing  spars 
and  canvas  and  fit  ou^  as  cjuickly  as  possible  for 
what  promises  to  be  a  bnsk  and  busy  season. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Dunraven's  cutter 
is  better  equipped  for  boisterous  weather  than 
she  was  on  her  trip  hither.  With  her  mizzen  set 
there  can  be  no  dangerous  falling  off  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea  in  the  interval  between  taking 
in  the  mainsail  and  setting  the  storm  trysail, 
such  as  I  am  told  happened  to  her  in  Mid- 
Atlantic  on  her  western  passage. 

The  Britannia  experienced  similar  trouble 
in  the  chops  of  the  Channel  while  on  her  pas- 
sage to  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  did  the  Queen 
Mab  on  her  voyage  hither  last  summer.  The 
modem  racing  craft  will  not  lie  to  in  heavy 
weather  without  the  aid  of  either  a  mizzen  or  a 
sea-anchor,  and  this  should  not  be  lost  sieht  of 
when  sending  them  across  the  stormy  Atlantic. 

The  new  mast  which  was  stepped  is  a  fine 
stick  of  Oregon  pine,  and  being  longer  than  her 
old  mast  wfll  allow  the  setting  of  more  canvas 
than  the  yacht  carried  last  year.  The  cruising 
main  boom  had  a  piece  cut  off  it  to  allow  it  to 
swing  clear  of  the  mizzen.  The  boom  rested  on 
a  crutch  and  the  loose  footed  mainsail  will  only 
be  hauled  out  to  it  when  the  wind  is  abaft  the 
beam.  The  long  tiller  with  which  she  was 
steered  during  her  races  was  unshipped  and  a 
wheel  substituted,  but  only  for  tne  passage 
across.  In  addition  to  her  own  two  boats  she 
carried  two  dories  such  as  you  see  on  the  decks 
of  American  fishing  schooners. 

Captain  McGavin  of  Gourock  was  engaged  to 
navigate  the  yacht  to  the  Clyde,  and  to  avoid 
icebergs  he  said  he  would  take  a  southerly 
course.     Captain  Cranfield  was  in  command. 

The  Valkyrie  was  towed  out  from  the  Erie 
Basin  to  Sandy  Hook  lightship  by  the  White 
5tar  steam- tug  Pulver.  Mr.  H.  Maitland 
Kersey  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  J.  Wadsworth  Ritchie  saw  the  last  of 
the  cutter,  which  as  she  was  towed  seaward 
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was  saluted  by  the  dipping  of  flags,  the  screech- 
ings  of  whistles  and  me  blowing  of  foghorns. 

Yachtsmen  will  always  entertain  the  warmest 
recollections  of  the  Valkyrie  and  the  plucky 
nobleman  who  owns  her,  the  season  of  1893 
having  been  indeed  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
international  yacht  racing. 

A  RACE  ARRANGED. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Bennett  in  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  claim  to  have  reliable  information 
that  he  will  engage  the  Herreshoffs  to  build 
a  yacht  to  compete  with  the  Britannia^  and 
that  the  two  craft  will  meet  at  Nice  and 
Cannes  next  Spring.  Mr.  Bennett's  return  to 
the  sport  of  yacht  racing  will  be  a  cause  of 
hearty  rejoicing.  His  boat  is  to  be  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Vigilant,  and  her  hull,  it  is 
said,  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  Tobin 
bronze,  so  that  there  may  be  no  corrosion  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Valkyrie's  conqueror.  The 
name  of  the  yacht,  it  is  rumored,  will  be 
Prunelle — not  a  significant  or  happy  appel- 
lation for  a  racing  yacht  in  my  judgment,  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  gossips  have  it  right. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  VIGILANT. 

When  Mr.  Bennett  finally  decided  not  to  buy 
the  Vigilant  the  syndicate  that  owned  her 
annoimced  that  she  had  been  bought  by  Mr. 
George  J.  Gould  and  his  brother,  Howard 
Gould.  The  price  said  to  have  been  paid  was 
$25,000 — an  absurdly  low  figure  for  such  a 
splendid  vessel  and  barely  one-quarter  of  her 
original  cost. 

Mr.  George  J.  Gould  is  a  devoted  yachtsman, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  ^ew  York 
Yacht  Club  since  October,  1881.  He  used  to 
own  the  fast  sloop  Fanita,  designed  by  Philip 
Elsworth,  and  he  raced  her  with  a  good  deal  of 
persistence  and  success  for  a  couple  of  seasons. 
Then  he  bought  the  schooner  Hildegarde, 
which  was  built  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1874 
by  Camper  &  Nicholson,  of  Gosport,  and  once 
upon  a  time  was  considered  fast.  Of  course 
she  could  not  pretend  titp^j^gQigp^tei^^igi^ 
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modem  American  two-stickers,  and  Mr.  Gould 
only  used  her  for  cruising — a  purpose  for 
which  she  is  eminently  adapted,  bemg  an  easy 
and  comfortable  craft  in  all  weathers.  Mr. 
George  Gould  is  a  good  sailor  and  a  popular 
member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

Mr.  Howard  Gould  is  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  since  October,  1893. 
His  yachting  experience  has  been  confined  to 
an  occasional  cruise  in  his  brother's  schooner. 
It  is  said  however  that  he  is  passionately  fond 
of  the  sea  and  that  he  will  spend  all  his  spare 
time  on  the  Vigilant  this  season. 

Captain  Henry  C.  Half,  who  is  admittedly  the 
crack  American  racing  skipper,  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  Messrs.  Gould  to  sail  the  Vigilant 
in  all  her  contests  abroad.  He  has  had  some 
experience  of  value  in  the  art  of  defending  the 
America's  Cup,  having  had  charge  of  the  May- 
flower when  sne  beat  the  Galatea  in  1886  and  of 
the  Volunteer  when  sho  vanquished  the  Thistle 
in  1887.  He  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  craft, 
and  the  British  skippers  will  indeed  find  him  a 
hard  nut  to  crack.  He  hails  from  Islip,  Long 
Island.  His  father  was  drowned  at  sea  when 
the  captain  was  an  infant.  He  has  been  yacht- 
ing since  1857.  He  will  not  sail  across  the 
ocean  in  the  Vigilant^  but  as  soon  as  the  yacht 
is  ready  for  sea  he  will  start  for  the  other  side 
in  Mr.  George  J.  Gould's  steam  )racht,  Atalanta, 
which  will  go  into  commission  this  season  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

When  Mr.  Jay  Gould  died,  Mr.  George  J. 
Gould  became  tne  owner  of  this  magnificent 
steam  yacht,  built  in  1883.  This  handsome, 
lar^e  and  very  fast  pleasure  craft  h*s  been  laid 
up  in  the  Erie  Basin  for  several  seasons,  but  as 
I  write,  her  old  sailing  master.  Captain  Shack- 
ford,  is  engaged  in  fitting  her  out. 

Captain  Haff  will  pick  up  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  about  the  racing  conditions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  when  the 
Vigilant  arrives  at  Southampton  he  will 
sup)erintend  her  fitting  out  in  her  racing  rig. 
She,  too,  like  the  Valkyrie,  will  cross  imder  a 
yawl  rig,  and  will  be  navigated  by  Capt.  Le- 
ander  C.  Jeffrey,  an  old  deep-water  sailor  as 
well  as  racing  yachtsman.  Jeffrey  will  act  as 
mate  of  the  yacht  while  she  is  abroad.  He  has 
sailed  with  Captain  Haff  in  the  capacity  of 
mate  on  the  Fanny;  the  Mayflower  ana  the 
Volunteer^  and  the  two  old  salts  thoroughly 
understand  each  other.  They  thoroughly  un- 
derstand a  boat,  too,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
get  all  possible  speed  out  of  the  Vigilant. 
Jeffrey  was  in  charge  of  the  schooner  yacht 
Columbia,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Perkins,  who 
kindly  gave  the  skipper  leave  of  absence  for  the 
summer.  The  Columbia  is  another  successful 
cup  defender.  She  beat  Mr.  Tames  Ashbury's 
yacht  Livonia,  in  two  races  lox  the  America's 
Cup  in  1871,  the  British  boat  not  having  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  from  start  to  finish. 

The  Vigilant,  which  was  hauled  out  at  Port 
Jefferson  all  the  winter,  was  launched  on  May 
nth  and  towed  to  the  Erie  Basin  where  she 
was  fitted  out  for  her  ocean  trip.  Nat.  G. 
Herreshoff,  who  designed  her,  superintended 
her  repairs  and  she  was  put  in  first-class  condi- 
tion to  cope  with  an  Atlantic  gale. 

Her  racing  mast  was  not  taken  out  but  she 
was  given  a  stump  topmast,  a  shorter  bowsprit 
and  a  boom  only  60  feet  long  and  a  gaff  of  42 
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feet.  The  jiggermast  is  a  short  but  sturdy 
stick  and  the  mizzen  is  a  jibheaded  sail.  The 
dimensions  of  the  rig  she  will  race  in  are  as 
follows  :  Main  boom  to  fore  side  of  mast.  99.37 
feet ;  length  of  gaff.  54.76  feet ;  length  of  mast- 
deck  to  hounds,  69.08  feet ;  length  of  topmast, 
56.88  feet ;  length  of  spinnaker- boom,  76.62 
feet ;  main  boom  to  end  of  bowsprit,  175.27 
feet.  The  Vigilant' s  length  on  the  load  water 
line  is  86. 19  feet,  and  her  sailing  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  rule,  is  96.78 
feet.  Her  sail  area,  by  the  rule  of  the  same  club, 
is  11,272  square  feet,  but  by  the  English  Yacht 
Racing  Association  rule  is  11,578  square  feet. 

INTERNATIONAL  YACHT    RACING. 

Among  the  prizes  for  which  the  Vigilant  will 
compete  in  British  waters  is  the  valuable  gold 
challenge  cup  offered  for  international  competi- 
tion by  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club.  This  is 
the  trophy  for  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Navahoe  imsuccessfully  raced  Britannia  last 
year.  Three  races  were  sailed  and  each  time 
the  American  yacht  was  beaten. 

The  Vigilant  it  is  hoped  will  make  a  better 
record  than  did  Mr.  CarroU's  craft.  If  the 
strict  terms  under  which  this  gold  cup  is  offered 
are  adhered  to,  the  Vigilant  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  compete,  for  a  challenge  ought  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  club  last  December.  But 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  club  will  waive  this 
point  in  the  interest  of  international  racing.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  has  never  declined  to  waive  the  usual 
notice  when  requested  by  a  challenger  for  the 
America's  Cup. 

The  Britannia  may  be  asked  to  defend  this 
cup  again  and  her  owner  is  too  plucky  to  refuse, 
but  if  the  services  of  that  smart  and  able  cutter 
should,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  not 
be  available,  then  Mr.  A.  D.  Clarke's  cutter 
Satdnita  which  has  been  greatly  improved  this 
season  will  take  up  Vigilant' s  gage  of  battle. 
The  Britannia,  by  the  way,  has  oegun  the  sea- 
son well.  When  she  sailed  into  the  Solent  on 
her  return  from  the  Mediterranean  she  was  fly- 
ing seven  winning  flags. 

The  Messrs.  Gould  mav  also  decide  to  take 
up  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Tanker ville  Chamber- 
layne,  M.  P.,  who  seems  quite  anxious  to  race 
the  old  Arrow  against  an  American  jracht. 
The  Arrow  beat  the  schooner  America  on 
July  22,  1852,  when  she  was  owned  by  Lord 
Blaquiere,  and  was  sailed  by  an  Englisn  crew. 
The  race  was  for  a  Queen's  Cup,  and  the  course 
was  round  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  cup  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  will  put  up  for  international 
competition,  but  he  insists  that  the  English 
boats  that  may  race  shall  be  limited  to  mose 
built  in  Southampton,  thus  barring  out  Valky- 
rie and  Britannia,  whose  keels  were  laid  on 
the  Clyde.  Another  condition  is  that  the  Eng- 
lish yachts  must  be  manned  by  Britishers  and  the 
American  craft  by  natives  ot  the  United  States. 

The  first  proposition  is  easy,  as  British  yachts 
as  a  general  thing  carry  English  crews  ;  but 
American  pleasure  craft  are  almost  exclu- 
sively manned  by  Scandinavians,  though  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  are  usually  skippered  and  officer- 
ed by  Americans 

Now  that  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  has 
removed  all  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  center- 
boards,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  has  not  ventured  to 
revive  the  old  condition  Jfj|^ij^e4§^|^^|>^ 
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when  he  challenged  the  Mayflower  to  race 
against  the  Arrow  in  1885.  What  he  proposed 
was  that  the  centerboard  of  the  Mayjlower 
should  be  lowered  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  ex- 
treme draught  of  the  Arrow  and  secured  in 
that  position  whether  running,  reaching  or 
beating.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
that  Gen.  Payne  would  not  consent  to  such 
terms. 

The  opportunities  for  other  races  for  the  Vig- 
ilant will  be  many,  as  the  principal  events  of 
the  season  will  be  open  to  the  American  boat 
just  as  they  were  to  the  Navahoe, 

If  the  programme  is  carried  out  as  arranged, 
the  season's  sport  will  be  highly  interesting  in 
British  waters,  and  Vigilant  will  not  only  have 
another  opportunity  ot  racing  against  her  old 
rival,  Valkyrie^  but  will  also  have  to  meet 
Britannia  and  Satanita,  both  of  which  are 
better  and  faster  boats  in  heavy  weather  than 
Lord  Dunraven's  smart  cutter.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Valkyrie  was  designed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  capturing  the  America's 
Cup,  and  for  that  reason  Mr.  Watson  took  into 
consideration  the  weather  that  was  likely  to 

Srevail  in  New  York  waters_in  the  autumn.  He 
esigned  the  Britannia  for"  the  all-round  work 
of  a  season  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  English 
Channel,  and  when  the  breeze  piped  high  and 
the  sea  grew  spitefvil  the  Britannia  used  to 
beat  the  Valkyrie,  The  Vigilant  was  de- 
signed and  built  for  the  special  object  of  de- 
fending the  America's  Cup  m  conditions  of  sea 
and  wind  which  could  be  pretty  accurately 
counted  upon  from  past  experience.  The  ques- 
tion that  naturally  arises  is,  how  will  she  com- 
pare with  the  Britannia  in  a  hard  beat  in  a 
smoky  sou'wester  in  the  Channel  ?  If  British 
yachtsmen  have  an  oportimity  of  seeing  the  two 
yachts  mentioned  under  such  circumstances 
they  are  indeed  to  be  envied.  I  am  acquainted 
with  several  New  York  and  Boston  men  who 
will  cross  the  ocean  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
racing  such  as  I  have  indicated 

Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  has  added  a  purse 
of  500  sovereigns  to  another  purse  of  an  equal 
amount  to  be  sailed  for  in  the  Mediterranean 
next  Spring.  This  magnificent  prize  should 
tempt  many  yacht  owners  to  fit  out  their  craft 
early  and  make  up  their  minds  for  a  visit  to  the 
Riviera,  where  spectacular  effects  of  magnifi- 
cence in  the  shape  of  yacht  parades  and  reviews 
will  be  added  to  sporting  events  for  steam  as 
well  as  sailing  yachts,  the  guerdons  being  gold 
coin  and  costTy  cups. 

If  Nat.  G.  Herreshoff  accepts  the  proposition 
made  him  by  the  Messrs.  Gould,  he  will  spend 
the  summer  and  autumn  in  England,  and  sail 
on  the  Vigilant  in  every  race.  His  services 
during  the  last  cup  contest  were  invaluable, 
the  way  he  handled  the  boat  being  quite  ad- 
mirable, with  one  exception.  On  the  last  day 
he  sailed  her  with  a  reefed  mainsail  and  failed 
to  set  a  jib  of  proportionate  size.  This  error  of 
judgment  not  only  nearly  lost  him  the  race,  but 
gave  our  British  visitors  a  wrong  impression  of 
theyacht's  capabilities  in  a  blow.  Mr.  Herres- 
hoff will  not  be  likely  to  repeat  this  error. 

He  had  designed  a  fine  keel  craft  for  his  own 
use  about  45  feet  long  over  all,  33  feet  on  the 
load  water  line,  with  7  feet  beam  and  9  feet 
draught.  She  was  christened  Alerion,  and 
Mr.  Herreshoff  had  planned  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  cruising  in  her  this  season,  and  perhaps  an 
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occasional  race.    If  he  goes  to  England  the  fin- 
keel,  it  is  said,  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

Sailmaker  Wilson,  who  has  made  a  suit  of 
racing  sails  for  the  Vigilant ^  will  go  to  England 
so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise,  such  as  a  torn  mainsail  or  a  spin- 
naker  blown  to  tatters.  Messrs  Gould  have 
determined  not  to  put  reliance  in  British  sail- 
makers,  as  they  tMslieve  implicitly  in  home 
talent. 

THE  FIN-KEEL  **  DACOTAH." 

The  fin-keel  Dacotah ,  built  by  the  Herreshoff s 
for  Henry  Allan,  of  Glasgow,  was  shipped  to 
that  port  on  the  steamer  Norwegian.  She  has 
already  had  a  trial  trip,  and  I  hear  excellent 
reports  about  her.  She  is  intended  for  racing 
in  the  lo-rater  class,  and  English  designers 
have  turned  out  several  ijew  Doats  to  try  to 
beat  her.  The  Wenonah  was  so  successful 
that  they  are  just  a  little  afraid  of  another  boat 
from  the  same  designer's  board. 

The  Dacotah  is  a  wooden  racing  machine 
about  50  feet  long,  36  feet  on  the  loadwater 
line,  with  an  extreme  beam  of  9  feet  6  inches. 
Her  Tobin  bronze  fin  is  made  of  three  plates  to 
ensure  strength  and  rigidity.  She  sets  1,700 
square  feet  of  duck,  and  her  sails  were  made  in 
England. 

THE  LASCA'S   fast   PASSAGE. 

Mr.  John  E.  Brooks'  steel  schooner  yacht 
Lasca  is  being  fitted  out  at  Gourock,  Scotland. 
She  arrived  there  on  May  8th.  She  made  the 
run  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Fastnet  in  ij  days  12 
hours.  From  Fastnet  to  the  Clyde  she  sailed 
in  I  day  1 8*  hours,  making  the  run  from  New 
York  to  Gourock  in  17  days  16  hours.  Her 
fastest  day's  run  was  255  miles.  This  was  a 
remarkable  passage  in  view  of  the  yacht  being 
in  a  snug  cruising  rig  and  not  being  driven  at 
all  under  a  press  of  sail.  I  know  of  no 
schooner  in  Great  Britain  that  could  compete 
against  her.  Mr.  Edward  Bement  and  Mr.  H. 
H.  Crocker,  Jr.  are  guests  of  Mr.  Brooks  on 
the  Lasca,  which  is  commanded  by  Capt.  Urias 
Rhodes  and  was  navigated  across  by  Capt. 
Mackintosh.  The  Lasca  was  designed  oy  Cary 
Smith  and  built  by  Henry  Piepgras  in  1892. 
She  has  won  many  races. 

LAUNCH   OF   THE   ELEANOR. 

The  auxiliary  steel  steam  yatch  Eleanor, 
owned  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Slater,  was  launched  on 
May  9th. 

She  is  231  feet  over  all,  208.  feet  on  the  load- 
water  line,  with  32  feet  beam,  17  feet  6  inches 
depth  of  hold,  and  about  13  feet  6  inches 
draught  of  water.  Rigged  as  a  bark,  she  will 
spread  about  15,000  square  feet  of  sail.  Her 
engines,  of  the  triple-expansion  kind,  will  be  of 
1,000  horse-power,  and  will  be  driven  by  two 
Six»tch  boilers  limited  to  a  pressure  of  165 
pounds.  Her  propeller  will  be  of  the  feather- 
ing variety.  It  is  expected  that  she  will 
achieve  a  speed  of  13  knots  an  hour. 

The  hull  of  this  yacht,  which  is  strongly 
built  of  American  steel,  is  divided  by  five  bulk- 
heads into  six  perfectly  water-tight  compart- 
ments, having  no  communicating  doors,  aper- 
tures or  sluiceways  whatever,  and  thus  she  is 
practically  unsinkable.  So  far  as  I  know  she 
is  the  only  yacht  in  existence  so  constructed^! 
The  ordinary  steam  yachts itfaasl  ^  thoroughly  IL 
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water-tight  collision  bulkhead  forward,  but  the 
other  so-called  water-tight  compartments  have 
doors  that  are  supposed  to  be  closed  after  a  col- 
lision occurs,  but  which  generally  refuse  to 
work  just  when  they  are  wanted.  If  the  doors 
in  the  Alva's  compartments  could  have  been 
closed  after  the  Dimock's  prow  crashed  through 
her  plates  that  noble  vessel  might  still  be  in  ex- 
istence, and  her  owner  richer  by  .some  $500,000. 
I  most  heartily  recommend  the  sjrstem  of  the 
Eleanor's  construction  so  far  as  compartments 
are  concerned,  to  all  contemplating  the  build- 
ing of  such  craft. 

The  vessel  is  to  have  ample  accommodations 
and  will  carry  in  her  bunkers  coal  enough  for  a 
run  of  5,000  miles  tmder  steam  alone.  She  has 
an  electric  light  plant  including  a  powerful 
search  light,  ice-making  machines.spacious  cold- 
storage  rooms,  a  photographic  oark-room,  a 
launcuy  fitted  with  all  modem  appliances  over 
which  two  Chinese  laundr3rraen  will  preside, 
and  in  fact  all  conveniences  that  a  combination 
of  ingenuity  and  wealth  can  render  possible. 

An  immense  deckhouse  of  steel  paneled  with 
mahogany  extends  from  just  abaft  the  foremast 
to  the  foreside  of  the  mizzenmast  Its  length  is 
120  feet  with  a  width  of  26  feet.  The  deck  of 
this  will  form  a  promenade  for  passengers  and 
will  be  fenced  in  with  brass  rails.    The  interior 


of  this  house  is  divided  as  follows,  beginning 
aft :  social  hall,  dining-room,  pantry,  laundry, 
drying-room,  galley,  captain's  messroom  and 
stateroom.  The  dining-room,  finished  in 
carved  oak,  will  be  richly  furnished.  It  has  an 
open  fireplace  and  will  seat  twenty  guests  at 
the  table.  The  social  hall  is  finished  in  har- 
mony with  the  dining-room.  An  ^olian  will 
form  part  of  its  furniture.  Beneath  this  deck- 
house are  the  main  saloon,  staterooms  for  the 
owner  and  his  guests — all  large,  light  and  well 
ventilated. 

NOTES  OF  CLUBS  AND  CRAFT. 

The  steam  yacht  Wadena,  owned  by  J.  H. 
Wade,  Jr.,  which  was  lengthened  eleven  feet 
last  winter,  is  in  commission.  She  will  soon 
start  on  a  long  deep  water  cruise,  her  objective 
point  being  Cnina  via  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Pavonia  Yacht  Club,  which  has  a  fine 
clubhouse  at  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  and 
another  at  Communipaw,  Jersey  City,  cele- 
brated its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  May  15th. 
There  was  a  pdanked  shad  dinner  and  much 
festivity  and  rejoicing. 

All  the  yacht  clubs  have  had  their  opening 
days,  and  a  larger  number  of  yachts  are  now  in 
commission  than  there  were  at  this  time  last 
year.  A.  J.  Kenealy 
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THE  BUTCHER  IN  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

The  exploits  of  that  energetic  but  misguided 
individual,  Howell,  within  the  supposed  to  be 
sacred  bounds  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
form  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  as  yet  ad- 
vanced in  behalf  of  the  much  desired  game  pro- 
tection that  will  protect.  Sportsmen  this  con- 
tinent over  have  tor  years  flattered  themselves 
that  within  the  famous  Western  reservation  lay 
an  unassailable  retreat  for  the  sorry  remnant  of 
our  bison,  for  our  elk  and  our  sheep  and  our 
goat,  and  for  everything  in  the  way  01  bic^  game 
Biat  is  ours.  Tne  Park  was  supposed  to  be 
protected  by  cast-iron  laws  sufficient  to  sadden 
the  remainder  of  the  earthly  career  of  any  reck- 
less mortal  who  dared  to  destroy  wild  life  with- 
in its  bounds,  and  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
allow  himself  to  be  caught  at  his  nefarious 
work.  This  idea  was  spread  abroad  among 
sportsmen  and  was  accepted  as  truth.  AU 
cotdd  see  the  wisdopi  of  such  measures,  and 
while  there  may  have  been  more  or  less  mur- 
muring among  some  hardy  leather-stockings, 
the  great  army  of  tourist  sportsmen  approved 
of  tne  protective  measures,  and  would  as  soon 
have  considered  the  playing  of  a  game  of  draw 
in  church  as  the  drawing  (S  a  bead  tipon  game 
inside  the  national  harbor  of  refuge.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
Congress  in  the  past  no  clearly  defined  penalty 
was  provided,  and  any  man  so  disposed  might 
raid  the  Park,  and,  if  captured,  suffer  no  greater 
inconvenience  than  the  loss  of  his  outfit  and  a 
very  brief  forfeiture  of  his  liberty,  sweetened 
by  the  enjoyment  of  free  board  and  rations. 
The  butcher,  Howell,  and  others  of  his  stripe 
in  the  West  knew  this  well,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence encouraged  to  trespass  and  destroy 
whenever  their  supply  of  cash  ran  low.  Howell 
realized  that  the  magnificent  reservation  was 
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guarded  in  an  absurdly  weak  manner ;  that  a 
etermined  man  might  enter  and  work  unde- 
tected for  a  long  time  during  the  winter,  and 
that  skins  and  heads,  especially  of  bison,  wotdd 
richly  reward  the  butcher  who  could  secure 
them  and  sneak  them  to  a  shipping  point.  The 
only  desperate  chances  to  be  taken  were  with 
the  climate  and  the  perilous  travel  afoot  to  and 
from  the  haunts  of  the  game.  Howell  appar- 
ently combined  much  of  the  greatest  qualities 
of  the  old  race  of  trappers  with  the  greed  of  the 
market-hunter.  He  also  possessed  sufficient 
native  craft  to  make  preparations  which  would 
cost  him  little  if  he  failed  and  fatten  his  reward 
if  he  succeeded.  Equipped  with  an  outfit  which 
could  be  bought  for  $30  at  most,  he  stood  to 
win  a  stake  of  at  least  fifty  times  the  value  of 
his  first  investment.  This  would  pay  him  well, 
and,  if  captured,  he  knew  that  no  serious  pun- 
ishment could  be  meted  out  to  him.  So,  on  his 
skis,  he  braved  the  bitter  climate,  the  lonely 
toil  and  grave  perils  of  his  raid  ;  he  established 
his  headquarters,  slew  helpless  bison  at  will, 
and  was  captured  finally,  more  by  a  fluke  than 
by  good  guardianship  of  the  Park.  His  per- 
formance has  disgusted  all  good  sportsmen,  yet 
the  reckless  daring  and  marvelous  fortitude  of 
the  evildoer  almost  command  our  admiration. 
And  good  may  come  out  of  evil,  for  Howell  has 
demonstrated  that  the  priceless  remnant  of  big 
game  is  not  safe  in  the  Park  ;  that  the  present 
system  of  protection  is  the  merest  farce,  and 
tnat  the  magnificent  playgroimd  of  a  great  na- 
tion is  practically  open  to  the  raids  of  every 
avaricious  currency  hunter  who  may  possess 
the  nerve  to  ravish  it.  At  the  time  of  writing 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  impotent  regulations 
of  the  past  bemg  superseded  by  a  sharp,  com- 
mon-sense measure  which  wiD  preserve  the 
Park  and  its  inmates  for  the  people.  That  > 
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such  a  law  may  be  enacted  for  the  Park  is  the 
prayer  of  every  honest  sportsman — may  it  come 
ana  be  rigidly  enforced  after  it  does  come. 

THfe  SALE  OF  GAME. 

Two  years  and  three  months  ago  I  had 
something  to  say  in  this  department  concern- 
ing the  sale  ot  game.  At  that  time  I  had  in 
mmd  the  probable  feeling  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can public,  and  wrote  gtiardedly.  I  then  said : 
**To  keep  game  from  the  market  entirely 
would  be  too  high-handed  a  measure  to  find 
favor  in  this  country,  but  the  sale  of  one  spe- 
cies might  be  prohibited  at  a  time,  so  that 
the  market  would  always  have  some  game  for 
consumers.  Say,  for  instance^  that  the  sale  of 
grouse  of  all  kinds  be  prevented  for  a  term  of 
three  or  four  years  until  their  numbers  increase 
suflBciently.  Then  these  might  come  to  mar- 
ket, and  quail,  or  turkey,  or  cock,  etc.,  go  on 
the  unsalable  list,  and  so  on  until  the  several 
varieties  had  in  turn  enjoyed  a  protective 
period.  It  would  be,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, a  wise  and  timely  move  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  grouse  and  Quail  for,  say,  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years.  This  would  give  a  fair  idea 
of  just  how  much  the  market  shooters  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  decrease  of  our  fi^ame,  and 
should  so  lessen  the  annual  slaughter  as  to 
give  the  birds  a  fair  chance  to  increase." 

That  was  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  I 
have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  letters  received 
in  which  the  writers  jumped  on  me  vigorously, 
while  more  than  one  wanted  to  know  how  far 
I  presumed  to  go  with  my  **  blamed  English 
notions."  The  great  American  public,  as  I 
su.spected  it  would,  objected  to  any  such 
measures.  '^This  is  a  free  country,"  and 
they'd  be  dad  binged  if  they  would  put  up 
with  any  fool  legislation  that  cut  a  poor  man 
off  from  his  bit  of  sport  and  let  the  swagger 
chaps  have  it.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  it 
appeared  to  be  all  right  if  the  downtrodden 
poor  man  murdered  everything  fiured,  finned 
and  feathered  until  nobody  haa  it  /  This  is  a 
free  country  ^in  va.y  eye  it  is  !),  but  it's  best  not 
to  get  too  frisky  with  its  game-preserves  and 
other  privileges  lawfully  controlled  by  people 
who  pay  heavily  for  rights  which  must  be  re- 
spected. This  country  is  freer  and  greater 
and  more  progressive  than  other  countries,  be- 
cause it  should  be  so.  It  has  unrivaled  natural 
resources,  scope,  climate,  all  the  recjuisites — 
backed  by  the  most  energetic  and  mventive 
people  in  the  world,  but  it's  not  free  in  the 
meaning  of  the  popular  "yawp,  and  may 
Providence  ever  keep  it  from  being  so. 
America  may  lead  the  world  in  many  grand 
characteristics,  but  she  is  behind  some  older 
lands  in  her  methods  of  preserving  the  valu- 
able wild  creatures,  once  so  abundant  on  this 
continent.  In  brief,  we  don't  half  protect  our 
game,  and  it's  high  time  that  we  mended  our 
ways. 

Times  have  indeed  changed  since  I  wrote 
two  years  and  three  months  ago,  suggesting 
the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  game,  as  outlined 
above.  Those  words  of  timely  warning  fell 
upon  careless  ears,  or  at  best  earned  for  the 
writer  a  guying.  To-day  every  sporting 
journal  is  clamoring  for  laws  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  game  entirely,  and  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  which  might  better 
have  been  settled  long  ago.    Things  have  come 
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to  a  pass  when  the  too  rapid  destruction  of 
game  must  be  sharply  checked  or  the  game 
will  be  swept  out  01  existence.  The  greatest 
foe  to  game  in  this  country  is  the  market- 
shooter,  and  the  only  way  to  tie  his  destructive 
hands  is  to  take  the  market  value  from  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit.  He  cares  not  one  whit 
about  the  preservation  of  game  for  future 
sport.  He  is  out  for  the  money,  and  wants  as 
much  game  as  he  can  get  now — hang  the  sport 
and  the  future !  So  long  as  it  is  lawful  and 
profitable  for  such  men  to  sell  what  game  they 
can  kill,  they  will  destroy  too  much.  Prohibit 
the  sale  of  game  and  the  market-shooter  must 
turn  his  attention  to  better  emplojrment,  anc 
thereby  become  a  more  useful  citizen.  If  time 
proves  that  the  checking  of  the  market-shoot- 
er's work  does  not  restore  the  proper  balance 
between  reproduction  and  destruction,  then 
shorten  open  seasons,  or  protect  entirely  for 
terms  of  years  until  the  devastated  covers  are 
restocked.  The  shortest  cut  to  proper  game  pro- 
tection is  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  game,  beast 
and  bird,  and  that  protection  is  sadly  needed 
right  now. 

ANGLING. 

The  first  half  of  this  month  sees,  as  a  rule, 
the  cream  of  the  trout-fishing  upon  Northern 
waters.  Portions  of  the  Adirondacks,  the 
streams  of  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Ulster  and 
Shenango  counties,  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut,  will  attract  many  New  York- 
ers. Those  with  time  to  spare  may  fare  fur- 
ther and  kill  their  fish  in  the  Rangeley  and 
Moosehead  regions  of  Maine,  in  the  quaint  old 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
m  the  North  Ontario  wilderness,  and  in  the 
stream  -  fretted,  picturesque  Lauren  tides  of 
Quebec.  The  worst  features  of  June  fishing 
are  the  bites  one  gets  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
tackle.  Every  winged  pest  that  knows  how  to 
bite  and  buzz  and  bother  is  now  keen  for  busi- 
ness, and  a  man's  scenery  is  apt  to  look 
precious  lumpy  after  a  week's  bug-batUing  in 
the  woods.  The  native  fly  is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence about  the  best  waters,  mit  the  angler 
will  require  others.  Useful  imitations  for  the 
month  are :  Green  drake,  gray  drake,  dark 
mackerel,  white  miller,  oak  fiy,  orange  dun, 
alder,  marlow  buzz,  blue  blow  and  black  gnat. 
Some  or  all  of  these  may  be  added  to  each 
angler's  favorite  old  reliables. 

AMATEUR  TRAPSHOOTING. 

Trapshooters,  who  may  almost  be  classified 
as  amateurs,  semi-amateurs,  and  professionals, 
have  been  very  busy  the  past  month  at  live 
and  artificial  birds.  While  every  man  has  a 
right  to  his  bit  of  sport,  in  my  himible  opinion 
the  shooting  of  live  birds  is  carried  too  far  into 
the  Spring.  It  might  be  better  if  the  use  of 
live  pigeons  was  confined  to  the  colder  months, 
as  the  birds  are  then  at  their  best  and  very  few 
are  breeding.  A  notable  event  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  emancipation  of  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club  from  its  bonded  debt.  Some 
crack  amateurs  gathered  at  Babylon  to  feast 
and  frolic  and  freeze-out  their  rivals  at  the 
traps.  Four  races  were  decided,  which  fur- 
nished capital  sport.  The  first,  the  Opening 
Cup,  a  handicap  at  $5.00  each,  miss  and  out, 
haa  fifteen  entries.  Mr.  Williams  outstayed  , 
the  party,  grassing  11  from  the  30-yard  mark. 
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W.  Edey  (26  yds.)  lasting  till  the  eleventh 
round.  The  second  race,  the  Gala  Cup,  handi- 
cap at  seven  birds,  with  allowances,  $10.00 
each,  was  won  bvMr.  Hoey  (30  yds.),  Mr.  Dean 
(25  yds.)  second.  A  Handicap  Sweep,  miss 
and  out,  $5.00  each,  fell  to  Mr.  Work  {30  yds), 
24  straight,  Mr.  Williams  being  second.  The 
fourth  event,  the  Bond  Cup,  classified  handi- 
cap at  $5.00  each,  had  twenty  entries.  Mr. 
Work  won,  scoring  13  straight  from  the  30-yard 
mark.  Messrs.  Edey,  Williams  and  Grant 
failed  on  the  eleventh  round. 

The  shoot  for  the  Riverton  Gun  Club  Chal- 
lenge Plate  attracted  most  of  the  famous  ama- 
teurs to  Riverton,  N.  J.,  May  4th.  The 
conditions  were  50  birds  per  man,  25  with  50- 
yard  boundary,  and  25  with  the  3o-yard  limit. 
The  entries  ntunbered  twenty-one.  The  birds 
were  a  fair  lot  for  the  season,  and  the 
weather  was  all  the  guns  could  desire.  Some 
remarkable  performances  resulted.  Mr.  Fred. 
Hoey  (30  yds.),  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club's 


crack,  and  Mr.  Fred.  Moore  ^29  yds.)  of  Car- 
taret  Gun  Club,  tied  with  47  birds  each.  Be- 
hind  them  were  L  T.  Davenport  (30  yds,), 
Larchmont  Gun  Club,  45  birds  ;  Dr.  Wynn  (28 
yds.),  Cartaret  Gun  Club,  46  birds  ;  C.  Macal- 
ester  (30  yds.),    43  birds ;   E.  Post  (28  yds.), 


Cartaret  Gun  Club,  46  birds;  Geo.  Work  (30 
yds.),  Westminster  Gtm  Club,  45  birds  ;  A.  W. 
Money  (30  yds.),  Cartaret  Gun  Club,  45  birds  ; 


E.  S.  MiuT>hy  (30  yds.),  Larchmont  Gun  Club, 
44  birds  ;  ana  J.  H.  Davis  (27  yds  ),  Riverton 
Gun  Club,  46  birds.  Hoey  killed  9  birds 
straight  in  the  shoot-off  to  Moore's  8.  They 
divi<fed  first  and  second  moneys  ($795.00)  by 
agreement.  In  the  shoot-off  for  third  and  fourth 
moneys  ($161.00),  miss  and  out,  J.  Wolstencroft 
and  E.  Post  scored  5  birds  straight  and  di- 
vided ;  J.  Davis  missed  his  fourth,  and  Dr. 
Wynn  his  third  bird.  Hoey,  Work,  Davis  and 
Macalester  were  much  fancied  at  the  start  and 
their  friends  backed  them  freely. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BOATING. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Caspar  W. 
Whitney's  article  on  Rowing  in  the  English 
Universities,  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  May  5th. 
I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  American  col- 
lege men. 

We  need  none  of  us  be  *'  Anglomaniacs  "  to 
appreciate  the  worth  of  real  sportsmanship.  If 
we  find  something  in  the  way  an  Englishman, 
a  Hottentot,  or  a  Sioux  Indian  does  anything 
superior  to  our  way,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to 
imitate  him.  During  the  three  years  I  have 
contributed  to  the  Records,  I  have  found  occa- 
sion to  point  out  many  particulars  in  which  our 
English  cousins  excel  us.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  same  things  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Whitney. 

What  college  man  does  not  in  his  heart  con- 
demn the  skirmishing  of  spotters  in  the  hushes 
at  New  London  ?  Of  what  earthly  good  is  the 
result  of  it  ?  Does  the  fact  that  Harvard  did  a 
mile  in  such  and  such  a  time  tend  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  make  Yale  row  better?  How 
much  more  manly  is  the  English  frankness  in 
such  matters.  Again,  think  of  what  might  be 
done  with  class  crews  if  modelled,  so  far  as  the 
different  conditions  would  permit,  upon  the  plan 
of  torpids  or  eights  at  Oxford.  Harvard  this 
year  has  taken  the  first  step,  but  only  the  first 
step,  in  the  right  direction. 

1  am  also  glad  to  find  that  my  views  of  the 
length  of  reach,  power  of  leg  work  r.nd  water- 
manship of  English  crews  correspond  with 
those  of  so  competent  a  critic  as  Mr.  Whitney. 
I  cannot  a^ee  with  him  that  English  oarsmen 
tend  to  swing  out  of  the  boat  and  are  indifferent 
to  the  body — it  was  most  assuredly  not  the  case 
in  the  days  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Brase- 
nose  eight.  The  recover  is  pretty  because  it  is 
smart  and  rationed.  Does  it  not  seem  reason- 
able that  if  the  arms — which  should  be  only 
connecting  links  between  the  oar  and  the  body 
— are  shot  clear  of  the  body  and  straightened 
before  the  body  begins  to  move — before  the  ma- 
chinery which  propels  the  boat  begins  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  stroke— the  recover  of  the  lx)dy 
will  be  freer,  unhampered  by  thought  of  hands 
which  are  useless  until  the  new  stroke  begfins  ? 
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Mr.  Whitney  was  impressed  with  steadiness 
of  a  boat  under  way.  If  he  had  been  coached  on 
the  English  plan,  he  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  it,  for  he  would  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  practical  watermanship  which  every  English 
oarsman  knows  so  well  that  it  has  become  in- 
stinct with  him,  namely,  the  trick  of  raising  or 
lowering  the  hands  during  the  swing  forward 
on  the  stroke  or  bow  side,  according  as  one  side 
or  the  other  is  up  or  down. 

There  are  a  feV  inaccuracies  which  Mr.  Whit- 
ney will  pardon  my  correcting.  He  speaks 
of  the  trial  races  coming  off  in  October.  They 
are  never  rowed  until  late  in  November,  and 
generally  in  December.  Brasenose,  Christ 
Church  and  New  colleges  have  each  had  three 
torpids  on  in  the  same  year,  known  as  first, 
second  and  third  torpids,  respectively.  When 
a  second  or  a  third  torpid  is  first  put  on,  it  must 
start  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  crews  and  work  its 
way  up  if  it  can. 

Agrun,  the  *•  scratch  "  eights  in  Summer  are 
not  made  up  from  the  university  generally.  The 
colleges  hold  closed  regattas,  the  events  in 
which  are  all  **  scratch,"  that  is  to  say  there  is 
no  training  for  them  and  no  selection  until  the 
day.  The  strokes  of  each  crew  are  generally 
selected  by  the  college  captain,  the  remaining 
members  are  drawn  one  by  one  from  a  hat — 
that  is,  the  names  of  those  who  enter  for  each 
event  are  written  on  slips  of  paper  which  are 
shaken  up  in  a  hat,  and  m  the  order  in  which 
they  are  drawn  out  the  men  whose  names  they 
bear  are  seated  in  the  boats,  one  boat  being 
filled  thus  at  a  time. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  scratch  race  at  Oxford 
in  the  Autumn  between  four-oared  crews  se- 
lected indifferently  from  Brasenose  and  Trin- 
ity men  in  corresponding  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  making  up  crews  in  college  regattas.  The 
strokes  are  selected  beforehand  and  as  evenly 
divided  as  may  be  between  the  two  colleges, 
since  the  stroke  of  the  winning  crew  becomes 
the  holder  for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  challeng^e 
cup  for  which  the  races  are  rowed  ;  but  tiiis  is 
the  only  set  of  strictly  college  races  of  which  I 
am  aware  in   which  members  of  more  t^auL, 
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one  college  take  part  indifferently.  Lastly, 
the  elective  heads  of  the  college  boat  clubs  are 
called  captains,  it  is  only  the  elective  head  of 
the  Oxford  University  Boat  Club  who  is  called 
*•  president." 

But  these  and  a  few  other  similar  errors,  are, 
after  all,  minor  details  which  detract  only 
slightly  from  the  general  accuracy  and  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Whitney's  article.  His  many  ad- 
mirable recommendations  are  so  many  indorse- 
ments of  the  position  my  Records  in  Outing 
have  maintained  on  the  questions  of  improving 
the  class  races,  of  giving  the  Freshmen  and 
class  crews  the  best  obtainable  coaching,  of  abol- 
ishing the  ridiculous  secrecy  as  to  the  daily  do- 
ings of  the  crews  at  New  London ,  of  encouraging 
wider  interest  in  boating  among  the  undergradr 
uates  generally,  and,  finally,  of  promoting 
healthy  sportsmanship  in  all  branches  of  sport. 
%  Chase  Mellen. 

at  harvard. 

A  new  system  of  class  races  has  been  adopted 
this  year.  The  plan  provides  for  three  races, 
the  first  two  to  be  for  one  mile  each,  the  third 
for  two  miles.  At  the  end  of  the  series,  a  crew 
is  to  be  picked  from  the  class  crews  to  be  known 
as  the  college  eight.  This  crew  is  to  race  with 
the  "Varsity  eight  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  editorial  page  contains  com- 
ment on  this  plan. 

The  University  crew  made  steady  improve- 
ment during  April  under  the  coaching  of  Mr. 
Nelson  Pemns,  who  was  aided  from  time  to 
time  by  Mayor  Bancroft.  The  order  of  rowing 
remained  the  same  except  that  about  the  mxS- 
die  of  the  month  Waters  returned  to  No.  7, 
whereupon  Blake  moved  back  to  No.  5.  On  the 
whole  the  crew  is  a  very  even  one,  and  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  excellent  coaches.  In  fact  it  is  far 
better  than  the  average  Harvard  crew.  The 
Yale  crew,  however,  will  be  exceptionally  fine, 
so  that  the  only  way  for  Harvard  to  win  is  to 
work  conscientiously  and  to  the  very  end  of  the 
race.  The  race  against  the  eight  from  the  class 
crews  should  be  of  the  very  greatest  assist- 
ance. I  should  not  hesitate  to  replace  any  man 
now  rowing  on  the  University  eight  with  any 
one  from  the  College  eight  who  proves  his  su- 
periority.   The  latest  order  of  rowing  was : 

Bow,  Pardon,  152  lbs.;  No.  2,  F.  Davis,  162 
lbs.;  No.  3,  Townsend,  166  lbs.;  No.  4,  BuUard, 
160  lbs. ;  No.  5,  Blake,  166  lbs. ;  No.  6,  L.  Davis, 
174 lbs.;  No.  7,  Waters,  186  lbs.;  Stroke,  Fen- 
nessy,  168  lbs. 

The  work  of  the  crew  was  unfortunately  in- 
terrupted during  the  last  week  of  April  by  colds 
among  some  of  the  men.  It  will  take  hard  and 
earnest  work  to  make  up  for  this  interruption. 
On  Saturday,  April  14th,  the  crew  had  a  four 
mile  row  from  the  Craigie  bridge  to  the  'Varsity 
boat.  This  is  evidence  of  the  forward  condition 
of  the  men.  It  is  encouraging  to  have  the  order 
of  rowing  apparently  settled  more  than  two 
months  before  the  race.  But  the  racing  with 
the  class  crews  and  the  College  eight  may  bring 
out  weak  points  and  result  in  a  shaking  tip. 

The  Freshmen  must  realize  painfully  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  **  shaking  up."  Before 
the  first  of  the  class  races  they  were  rowing  in 
the  following  order :  Bow,  Keman  ;  No.  2, 
Cornwall ;  No.  3,  Hollister  ;  No.  4,  Sleeper;  No. 
5,  Duffield ;  No.  6.  Sprague ;  No.  7,  Phelps, 
stroke,  Irving.     After  the  race  the  order  was 
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changed  to  :  Bow,  Cornwall ;  No.  2,  Lee  ;  No. 
3,  Keman  ;  No.  4,  Sleeper ;  No.  5,  Phelps  ;  No. 
6,  Sprague  ;  No.  7,  Hollister ;  stroke,  Irving. 
Dumeld  had  been  laid  off  owing  to  illness.  The 
crew  is  not  in  a  good  condition.  In  fact  it  gave 
a  plucky,  but  wretched  exhibition  of  rowing  in 
the  first  class  races.  It  must  take  a  tremen£>us 
brace  or  surely  will  suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  - 
of  both  Yale  and  Columbia.  Marshall  Newell 
is  still  coaching. 

The  first  of  the  class  races  took  place  on  April 
24th.  The  course  was  from  the  Union  boat 
house  to  the  sluiceway  above  the  Harvard 
bridge.  It  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Sopho- 
more crew,  the  order  at  the  finish  being,  i,  '96; 
2»  *94;  3»  *95:  4»  *97»  The  names  of  the  first  two 
crews  were  :  *^  :  Bow,  Fairchild  ;  No.  2,  Lewis; 
No.  3,  Derby ;  No.  4,  A.  Brewer  ;  No.  5,  Steven- 
son ;  No.  6,  Shepard ;  No.  7,  Forbes,  captain  ; 
stroke,  Kales  (who,  by-the-way,  covered  him- 
self with  glory).  '94 :  Bow,  Carter ;  No.  2, 
Smith ;  No.  3,  Beals ;  No.  4,  Williams ;  No.  5, 
Saltonstall,  captain  ;  No.  6,  Wilson  ;  No.  7,  At- 
wood ;  stroke,  Hoag.  Mr.  T.  N.  Perkins  acted 
as  referee.    The  time  of  the  race  was  5m.  8s. 

The  second  race  took  place  on  Tuesday,  May 
ist,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  None  of 
the  crews  except  '95  were  constituted  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  first  race  The  Sophomore 
crew  again  proved  victorious,  winning  easily 
by  over  two  lengths.  Time,  5m.  33s.  The 
Freshmen  did  not  row — very  wisely,  in  view  of 
the  exhibition  they  made  ot  themselves  in  the 
first  race.  Since  this  last  race  the  winning 
crew  has  twice  defeated  the  'Varsity. 

AT  YALB. 

The  University  crew  has  been  rowing  in 
virtually  the  same  order  as  during  April.  It 
rows  in  very  fair  form,  and  will  be  a  formid- 
able one  for  any  rival  to  meet.  Only  one  of 
the  men— Captain  Johnson— will  graduate  this 
year.  With  the  exception  of  Longacre,  all  the 
remaining  men  were  members  of  last  year's 
Freshman  crew— probably  the  best  of  its  class 
that  ever  represented  Yale.  It  will  be  most 
surprising  if  Yale  does  not  turn  out  extraor- 
dinary XJniversity  crews  for  the  next  year  or 
two.  Mr.  Ives  is  to  superintend  the  coaching 
during  May.  A  trial  race  with  the  New  York 
A.  C.  crew  is  probable.  Yale  is  reaping  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  treatment  she  has  accorded  her 
Freshmen  crews  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
work  is  not  only  much  less  of  a  grind  for  the  men 
themselves,  in  that  the  rudiments  of  the  stroke 
have  already  been  learned,  but  the  coaches  find 
it  an  easier  and  pleasanter  task  to  work  only 
over  such  faults  as  even  old  oarsmen  drop  into. 
The  plan  of  coaching  the  Freshmen  thoroughly 
not  only  is  of  advantage  to  the  crews,  but 
works  for  the  convenience  and  ^ood  temper  of 
her  coaches.  The  order  of  rowing  at  the  date 
of  writing  was :  Bow,  R.  Armstrong,  162  ;  2, 
H.  C.  Holcomb,  175  ;  3,  Wm.  Beard,  175 ;  4,  J. 
M.  Longacre,  182  ;  5,  A.  W.  Dater.  181  ;  6,  W. 
R.  Cross,  190  ;  7,  R.  B.  Treadway,  172  ;  stroke, 
F.  A.  Johnson,  166. 

The  new  shell  made  by  Waters  for  the  crew 
arrived  at  New  Haven  April  24th.  It  weighs 
208  pounds,  and  is  sixty  feet  long. 

As  at  Harvard,  the  Freshman  crew  has  un- 
dergone many  changes  during  April.  About 
April  2oth  tne  order  of  rowing  was :  Bow, 
Wheelwright ;  2.  MiUery5^,^_^tj>^ii^.^S^,u;^;^ 
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5.  Campbell ;  6,  Patterson  ;  7,  Bailey  ;  stroke, 
Simpson.  This  make-up  was  apparently 
so  unsatisfactory  as  to  require  chancing, 
for  on  the  aist  it  became  as  follows :  Bow, 
Wheelwright ;  2,  Miller ;  3,  Judd ;  4,  Marsh  ; 
5,  Campbell ;  6,  Patterson ;  7,  Bailej  ;  stroke, 
Simpson.  It  has  since  been  again  shaken 
up.  The  probability  is  that  the  crew  ^-iU 
be  far  below  the  average.  As  yet  none  of 
the  prominent  coaches  nave,  apparently,  de- 
votea  much  time  to  the  crew — a  serious  matter, 
especi^y  as  Harvard  has  this  year  adopted 
the  plan  of  giving  her  Freshmen  good  coach- 
ing. A  two-mile  race  is  to  be  arranged  with 
the  junior  eight  of  the  New  York  A.  C. 


No  change  has  been  made  in  the  order  or 
composition  of  the  crew  as  reported  in  May 
Records,  The  men  are  steadily  improving, 
and  will  give  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves. I  should  like  to  see  a  race  between 
them  and  the  representatives  of  Yale.  Each  of 
these  crews  this  year  will  be  first-dass  repre- 
sentatives of  different  strokes  and  coachingf. 
That  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  arrang- 
ing a  race  cannot  be  denied,  but  neither  can  it 
be  denied  that  one  would  create  ereat  interest 
and  would  be  closely  contested.  1  believe  Yale 
would  win,  but  it  would  be  only  after  a  game 
struggle.  While  the  style  of  Cornell  rowing 
may  not  be  universally  approved,  there  is  no 
eainsaying  the  fact  that  crews  from  Ithaca  row 
fast.  A  greatly  improved  spirit  is  growing 
year  by  year  among  Cornell  students.  A  cer- 
tain provincialism,  which  was  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  not  long  ago,  is  wearing  away 
slowly  but  surely.  Cornell  has  a  great  future 
as  a  university,  and  her  undergraduates  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  this  makes  their  atti- 
tude in  the  past  both  useless  to  continue, 
and  in  bad  taste.  They  will  win  by  the  sheer 
force  of  their  merits  and  compel  recognition  in- 
finitely quicker  by  dignified  behavior  than  by 
any  amount  of  swagger.  The  Freshmen  still 
maintain  two  crews  made  up  as  follows  :  ist 
crew— bow.  Smith  ;  2,  Clinton  ;  3,  Squires ;  4, 
Fuller;  5,  Tatum ;  6,  Beacham ;  7,  Jones; 
stroke,  Freeborn.  2d  crew — bow,  Taussig  ;  2, 
Chriswell ;  3,  Scott ;  4,  Crawford  ;  5,  Louis  ; 
6,  Kinne ;  7,  Dillingham ;  stroke,  Spillman. 
Colson  and  Richardson  are  competitors  for  the 
position  of  coxswain.  At  present  the  two  crews 
are  about  equally  ^ood.  The  final  one  selected 
will  be  well  up  to,  if  not  above,  the  Cornell  av- 
erage. A  proposition  has  been  made  for  a  race 
with  the  uolumbia  Freshmen,  and  to  establish 
a  series  of  races  between  the  Freshmen  of  the 
two  colleges  to  take  place  in  alternate  years  at 
Ithaca  and  New  London.  I  hope  such  a  series 
will  be  arranged.  The  more  races  the  better. 

COLUMBIA. 

The  class  races  on  the  Harlem  in  April  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  Sophomore  crew, 
which  was  really  tne  same  as  the  crew  sent  to 
New  London  last  year.  The  Freshmen  rowed 
in  fairly  good  form,  and  showed  that  with  good 
coaching  they  would  make  a  crew  far  above  the 
average  of  recent  Columbia  crews.  They  rowed 
in  this  order ;  Bow,  Ogden  ;  2.  Randolph  ;  3, 
Peck;  4,  Dobbins;  5,  Prentice;  6,  Loew  ;  7, 
Pierrepont ;  stroke,  Pressprich;  coxswain.  Bull. 
They  finished  about  a  length  and  a  half  behind 
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•96,  and  three  lengths  ahead  of  '95.  Guy  Rich- 
ards acted  as  referee.  The  time  of  the  race 
was  5m.  33  3-5S.  Latterly  the  Freshmen  have 
shown  increased  interest  in  their  work,  and 
have  been  faithful  in  it.  Mr.  Sill  still  has  them 
in  charge,  but  will  probably  receive  assistance 
from  more  experienced  men  henceforth,  Co- 
lumbia has  a  great  opportunity  this  year.  Both 
Yale  and  Harvard  will  have  inferior  Freshmen 
crews,  unless  all  present  signs  fail.  Given  good 
coaching,  the  blue  and  white  should  win. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Woodruff  has  officially  "sized  up"  his 
men,  and  his  judgment  seems  to  be  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  crew  will  be  a  a  fair  one.  The 
make-up  will  probably  be :  Bow,  T.  Wagen- 
hurst,  168  ;  2,  A.  E.  Bull,  168  ;  3,  Mirda.  173  ; 
4,  O,],  Marshall,  167  ;  5.  W.  G.  Woodruff.  185  ; 
6,  F.  Hancock,  178  ;  7,  O.  Wagenhurst  (captain), 
168  ;  stroke,  H.  P.  Beck,  i6i.  In  recent  spins 
on  the  Schuylkill  the  crew  did  not  cover  itself 
with  glory,  rowing  in  ragged  form  and  labori- 
ously. But  there  is  time  yet.  although  none 
too  much  for  improvement  The  crew  will  have 
a  severe  task  set  it  in  racing  with  the  Cornell 
crew,  for  the  latter  will  be  a  veteran  and  well- 
trained  one.  Trial  races  have  been  arranged 
with  the  Annapolis  cadets,  and  the  crew  will 
also  row  in  the  Newark  regatta  on  May  31st. 

Chase  Mellbn. 

the  minnesota-winnipeg  association. 

The  season  of  the  Minnesota-Winnipeg  Row- 
me  Association  opens  up  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  the  rivers  and  lakes  being 
free  from  ice  unusually  early,  and  great  en- 
thusiasm prevailing  in  all  the  clubs. 

The  Winnipeg  Club  reports  that  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  season  are  very  bright, 
especially  for  the  Junior  four.  The  London 
and  Lancashire  Life  Insurance  Company  have 
very  kindly  presented  a  cuj)  to  them,  and  they 
have  donated  it  for  the  Junior  four-oared  race, 
to  be  held  by  the  winning  crew  each  year,  simi- 
lar to  the  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  Cup  now  com- 
peted for  annually  by  the  Senior  fours,  and  this 
will  create  a  greater  stimulus  than  ever  in  this 
race.  The  well-known  trainer,  D.  J.  Murphy, 
has  been  engaged  for  the  season. 

Duluth,  who  made  such  a  plucky  showing 
last  year,  intends  to  be  in  the  front  rank  this 
year  if  hard  work  can  put  them  there,  while  the 
Minneapolis  Lurlines  will  do  their  best  to  down 
their  victorious  Minnesota's  of  last  year.  Under 
Fred.  Plaisted*s  able  coaching  they  showed 
great  improvement  last  year,  and  as  he  has 
been  engaged  for  the  comme  season,  provided 
he  has  full  sway,  they  may  be  depended  upon 
to  make  a  strong  showing. 

The  Minnesota's  covered  1,500  miles  in  March 
and  April,  and  are  workic^  hard  to  retain  the 
honors  won  last  year.  The  prospect  for  the 
Senior  boats  is  very  good,  especially  the  four, 
which  will  be  picked  trom  last  year's  champion 
Junior  and  Senior  crews.  The  Junior  four, 
double  and  single,  have  plenty  of  material 
working,  but  the  outlook  is  rather  uncertain, 
and  it  is  inipossible  to  tell  anything  definite 
now.  The  Minnesota's  will  train  an  eight  also. 
John  Kennedy,  who  has  no  equal  as  a  coach, 
will  again  Iook  after  the  boys.  The  present  in- 
dications are  that  the  regatta  will  be  held  at 
Winnipeg.  3[:$igi{?zei^%N^oi^>l\Jw  iC 
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THE   NORTHWESTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  season  is  not  yet  well  under  way,  so  that 
only  a  few  preliminary  notes  are  possible. 

The  Wyandotte  Rowing  Club  of  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  has  been  organized  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Wyandotte  Boat  Club.  It  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  permanent  than  its  predeces- 
sors, for  all  except  the  active  workers  have 
been  weeded  out.  The  Wyandotte  boys  have 
the  advantage  of  all  small  towns  in  having 
their  boat-house  within  a  few  minutes*  walk 
of  their  homes.  They  expect  to  be  very  near 
the  front  in  the  four-oared  events  in  the  big 
regattas. 

The  new  house  of  the  Detroit  Boat  Club  is 


under  roof,  and  the  locker  rooms  have  been 
completed.  ActiVe  work  has  begun  under 
Charles  Stephenson,  chahipion  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

The  Mutual  Boat  Club  of  Detroit,  has  been 
incorporated  and  will  at  once  begin  the  erection 
of  a  new  house,  valued  at  ^,000.  This  is  an 
enthusiastic  and  hard-working  club,  although 
they  have  won  but  few  races  except  the  annual 
tub  race  for  the  Detroit  River  Championship. 

The  Ogden  Boat  Club  of  Chicago,  have  sold 
their  twelve  boats  and  disbanded. 

The  Wolverine  Boat  Club  of  Detroit,  has 
changred  its  name  to  that  of  the  Nautilus  Boat 
Club.  Wm.  C.  Jufp. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 
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June    4— Casino  Club.  Summit  N.  J.    InviUtion. 

**  xa— Ladies'  singles,  doubles  and  mixed  doubles 
championship,  Wissahickon,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

"  19— Merion  C.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Champion- 
ship. 

"      so— Hudson  River  L.  T.  A.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

''  as— Neighborhood  Club,  West  Newton,  Mass.  In- 
vitation. 

"      87— Orange  L.  T.  C ,  Orange,  N.  J.    Middle  SUte 
championship. 
July   •— Tuxedo  L.  T.C.,  Tuxedo,  N.  J.  InviUtion. 

a— Hvde  Park  Country  Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Interstate  tournament.  (Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri.) 

**  a— Pacific  States  L.T.  A.,  San  Rafael.  Cal.  Pacific 
Coast  championship.    Singles  (yth  annual). 

•'  9— Seabright  L.  T.  C,  Seabright,  N.  J.  Open 
tournament. 

**  zo— U.  S.  N.  L.  T.A  ,  Chicago.  Western  champion- 
ship doubles. 

"  10— Western  Pennsylvania  L.  T.  A.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.     Open  singles. 

**  14— Knickerbocker  L.  T.  C,  New  York.  Open 
tournament 

*'     16— Essex  County  Club,  Mass.  Invitation. 

**  16— Saratoga  A.  A.,  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  State  champion- 
ship. 

'*     33— Longwood  C.  C,  Boston,  Mass.  Open  singles. 

*'  30— Meadow  Club  of  Southampton,  L.  I.  Long 
Island  championship. 

•*  30— Newcastle  vN.  H.)  Outing  and  Tennis  Club. 
Open  tournament. 

"     30— Kebo  Valley  L.  T.  C,  Bar  Harbor,  Me.    Open 
tournament. 
Aug.  6— Sorrento  L.  T.  C.    InviUtion. 

6— Bar  Harbor,  L.  T.  C,  Bar  Harbor.  Mossley 
Hall  Cup. 

**  13— U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 
Eastern  championship  doubles.  Kast  vs. 
West  doubles. 

"  16— Tacoma  L.  T.  C.  Championship  Pacific 
Northwest  Uth  annual;. 

•♦  ax— U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.,  Newport.  Championship 
singles,  championship  doubles,  inter- 
scholastic  championship. 

"      a  I— West  Penn.  L.  T.  A.,  Altoona,  Pa.     Double 
championship. 
27— Dykinsrcon  L.  T.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  championship. 
SEPT.   4— Nyack  Country   Club,   N.    Y.      Open  tour- 
nament. 
8 -Pacific  States  L.  T.   A..   San  Rafael,    Cal. 
Double  championship  Uth  annual).  Ladies' 
single  championship Jsth  annual). 

•*     11— Rockaway    Hunting  Club,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 
Open  tournament. 
Oct.     a — Intercollegiate,  New  Haven.  Championship. 

The  season  has  opened  bright  and  early. 
Club  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and 
enthusiasm  has  materialized  in  the  improve- 
ment of  grounds,  and  the  arrangement  of  many 
club  and  inter-dub  tournaments  in  addition  to 
the  annual  fixtures.  In  the  South  a  handicap 
meeting  was  held  early  in  May  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Athletic  Association,  and  during  the 
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.present  week  the  Southern  Championship  will 
be  decided  at  the  Bachelors'  Club,  Washineton, 
D.  C.  The  present  champion,  Mr.  £.  L.  Hall, 
yf^  not  defend  his  title.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
a  series  of  contests  is  wag^ne  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Berkeley  andStanf ord  Univer- 
sities. The  first  meeting  resulted  in  a  decided 
victory  for  Berkeley.  The  courts  in  New  Jersey 
and  Brooklyn  opened  earlv  in  May,  and  general 
practice  and  an  occasional  club  handicap  indi- 
cate unusual  interest  in  tennis  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  The  Bloomfield  Club  (N.  J.)  have 
laid  out  new  courts  on  Morris  Place.  The 
courts  of  the  Montclair  A.  C.  on  Fullerton 
avenue  present  a  lively  scene  every  Saturday, 
and  the  Orange  T.  C.  announce  in  addition  to 
the  Middle  States  Championship  a  number  of 
dub  tournaments  at  Montrose.  Upon  the 
courts  of  the  New  York  T.  C,  St.  Nicholas 
avenue,  several  of  the»  leading  players  have 
made  their  appearance,  partly  for  practice,  but 
mainly  I  think  to  discuss  pro  and  con  the  nmior 
that  the  Renshawsand  Hulyard  intend  to  invade 
the  courts  of  this  countrj*.  A  personal  letter  is 
the  ground  of  this  rumor;  there  have  been 
others,  I  believe,  but  no  Briton  yet  has  been 
able  to  say  veni  servavt  vici, 

A  tennis  prophet  is  seldom  • 'called  down"  save 
on  his  own  cotu*t,  so  that  the  best  time  for  fore- 
casting is  before  he  has  come  out  for  the 
summer.  Inasmuch  as  Hobart  and  Hovev  are 
partially  out  of  the  contest,  the  man  wno  is 
most  likely  to  defeat  Wrenn,  the  present  cham- 
pion, is  W.  A.  Lamed,  and  if  Miss  Terry  is 
succeeded  the  next  lady  champion  will  be  Miss 
Moore.  Undoubtedly  Hobart  and  Hovey  will 
retain  the  doubles,  unless  the  Renshaw  rumor 
materializes. 

« 

The  annual  Harvard  Interscholastic  tourna- 
ment terminated  May  14th,  at  Holmes's  Field 
by  the  playing  of  the  semi-final  and  final  rounds. 
The  meetmg  was  successfully  conducted  by  R. 
D.  Wrenn,  J.  B.  Read,  H.  Nichols  and  A.  Cod- 
man.  The  winner,  L.  E.  Ware,  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  will  meet  the  winners  of  the  Yale,  Prince- 
ton and  Columbia  Interscholastic  meetings  at 
the  National  tournament.  The  final  results  were . 

Third  round  — M.  D.  Whitman  beat  R  T. 
Parke,  6-1,  6-1.  W.  S.  Fitz  beat  R.  L.  Chip- 
man,  6-2,  6-5.  F.  Holt  beat  T.  H.  Clarkson, 
6-1,  6-2.  A.  M.  Wise  beat  H.  N.  Steams. 
6-1,6-3.  Ware  beat  Alley,  6-1,  6-3.  Bronnell 
beat  Bymes,  6-1,  6-5.  ^l?|ff^%bf%|J^€f^^ 
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wood,  6-1,  6-1.     Drew  beat  Stevens,  6-3.  6-4. 

Fourth  round  —  Fitz  beat  Whitman,  6—2, 
5-6,  6-2.  Holt  beat  Wise,  6-1,  6-5.  Ware 
beat  Bronnell,  6-a,  6-5.  Barrows  beat  Drew, 
6-5,  5-6,  6-2. 

Semi-final  round  —  L.  E.  Ware  beat  A.  A. 
Barrows,  6-3,  6-4.  F.  Holt  beat  W.  S.  Fitz, 
3-6»  6-3.  7-5. 

Finals— L.  E.  Ware  beat  F.  Holt,  6-3,  6-1, 
6-0. 

The  annual  Princeton  Interscholastic  tour- 
nament was  held  May  12th,  on  the  Bayard 
avenue  courts,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Thomson  of 
Lawrence viUe,  who  won  last  season,  again 
secured  the  right  to  play  at  Newport  in  the 
National  Interscholastic  contest.  The  scores 
were: 

Preliminary  round — Spurgin  beat  Abbott  by 
default ;  Goodrich  beat  Thomas,  4-6,  6-3,  7-5  ; 
Alexander  beat  Newell,  6-4,  6-4 ;  Walz  beat 
Willing,  6-1,  6-3;  Perry  beat  Chandler,  6-2, 
6-0 ;  Carlton  beat  Binaer,  6-0,  6-1  ;  Charlock 
beat  North,  6-3,  6-0. 

First  round— Thomson  beat  Spurgin,  6-3, 
6-2  ;  Goodrich  beat  Alexander,  6-3,  6-2  ;  Perry 
beat  Walz,  6-5,  6-4 ;  Charlock  beat  Carton, 
6-1,  6-2. 

Semi-finals — Thomson  beat  Goodrich.  6-3, 
6-5  ;  Perry  beat  Charlock.  5-6,  6-1,  6-3. 

Pinal  round— Thomson  beat  Perry,  6-3,  6-3, 
6-3. 


The  annual  Yale  Interscholastic  tournament 
was  held  at  the  New  Haven  t'awn  Club,  May 
I2th«  and  the  championship  was  won  by  Trow- 
bridge of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New 
Haven.  In  the  semi-finals  Trowbridge  de- 
feated Safi^e  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  and 
Cheney  of  the  Hopkins  School  defeated  Gray 
of  the  New  Haven  High  School.  Then  Trow- 
bridge defeated  Cheney  in  the  finals. 

The  winner  of  the  Columbia  Interscholastic 
meeting  this  season  was  W.  G,  Parker,  who 
with  the  above  winners  completes  the  quar- 
tette entered  for  National  Interscholastic 
honors. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  in  receipt  of  Wright 
&  Ditsoirs  Omdal  Lawn  Tennis  Guide  for 
1894.  This  publication  has  yearly  increased  in 
value  by  the  accuracy  of  its  records  and  by 
contributions  from  authorities  on  the  game. 
Mr.  George  Wright  deserves  especial  commend- 
ation for  the  complete  and  valuable  guide 
offered  to  tennis  players. 

In  respect  to  the  ranking  of  players,  however, 
the  Guide  has  for  the  past  two  years  been 
faulty.  Last  year  Hovey  was  placed  below 
his  deserved  position,  ana  in  the  present  issue 
Lamed  is  for  unaccountable  reasons  put  below 
Chace.  The  official  stamp  to  this  ranking  can- 
not convince  all  those  who  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  and  comparing  the  tennis  of 
these  experts.  F.  A.  Kellogg. 
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JUNE  3— Plainfield,  N.J.,  race  meet.  Crescent  W. 
**       a— Booneville,  N.Y.,  A.A.  racemeet. 
*•     ia-17— Cincinnati  to  Owensboro,  boat  excursion, 

Ky.  Div. 
**     13  -Louisville,  Ky . ,  road  race,  Martin  A  Dressing. 
••     15— Elizabeth,  N.J.,  race  meet,  E.A.C.C. 
**     15-16— Owensboro,    Ky.,    Kentucky   Div.   meet, 

Owensboro  C. 
"      18— Waltham,  Mass.,  race  meet,  Waltham  C.C. 

1&-19— Bridgeport,  Connecticut  Div.  meet. 
**     ao-ai— Du  ^18,  Pa.,  race  meet.  Arrow  C.C. 
•*     23— Philadelphia  race  meet,  South  End  Wheelmen. 
*•     a3— Newark  to  Asbury  Park,  century  run,  A.C.C. 

of  N.J. 
"     98— Auburn,  N.Y.,  race  meet  Y.M.C.A. 
'*     30— Brookl3rn,  N.  Y.,  race  meet.   Kings  County 

Wheelmen. 

A  NEW   ROAD  RACING  RECORD. 

The  road  racing  season  was  auspiciously 
opened  Saturday,  May  5th,  in  Maiden,  Mass., 
by  the  twentY-nve-mile  Linscott  Road  Race. 
A  new  American  competitive  record  for  this 
distance — ih.  iim.  28  1-58. — was  established 
by  Nat  Butler,  a  comparatively  new  man,  but 
one  who  promises  to  shake  up  the  best  road 
riders  in  the  country  before  the  season  is 
over.  It  is  claimed  that  the  distance,  twenty- 
five  miles  (twelve  and  a-half  out  and  twelve 
and  a-half  back),  has  been  correctly  measured 
by  reg^tdar  engineers,  and  if  this  is  so  Butler's 
figure  will  undoubtedly  stand  as  an  amateur 
record.  They  do  not  come  down  to  the  claimed 
Australian  record  of  ih.  im.,  made  by  H.  B. 
James  in  September  last  over  the  Sydney 
course.  That  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hub  were  much  mterested  in  this  event  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  estimates  place  the 
crowd  at  from  30,000  to  50,000.  The  starters 
numbered  148.  Last  year  in  the  Pullman  road 
race  278  men  started.    The  course  selected  was 


undoubtedly  a  fast  one,  probably  one  of  the 
fastest  in  the  country  so  far  as  surface  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  atmospheric  conditions  were 
all  favorable. 

All  the  prize  winners  did  the  distance  in  less 
than  ih.  20m.  The  second  time  prize  went  to 
W.  F.  Clark  and  the  third  time  prize  to  E.  S. 
Otis 

Nat  Butler,  of  the  Cambridgeport  (Mass.) 
C3rcle  Club,  the  winner  of  the  race,  is  a  young 
man  of  little  experience  in  the  racing  world. 
His  first  road  race  was  the  B.  A.  A.  last  Fall, 
when  he  finished  about  ninth  in  the  time  of  ih. 
32m.,  and  a  fraction.  He  had  been  doing  a 
little  work  on* the  track,  but  not  sufficient  to 
attract  any  great  attention.  At  Dedham,  on 
Patriots'  Day,  he  captured  the  ten-mile  road 
race  in  31m.  15s.,  and  for  this  was  penalized 
three  minutes  in  the  Linscott  road  race.  From 
that  mark  he  was  not  considered  a  very  danger- 
ous man. 

METHALITHIC  TRACKS. 

Mr.  Bradstreet  is  determined  to  make  his 
famous  Waltham,  Mass.,  track  the  fastest  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  bein?  covered  with  a 
new  stirface,  which  is  callea  methalithic  com- 
position. This  material  produces  an  absolutely 
smooth  and  even  stirface.  It  is  impervious  to 
wet  and  is  not  slippery  under  any  conditions. 
The  process  of  \B,y\TiZ  this  composition  is  in- 
teresting. The  foundation  is  made  by  laying 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  of  coarse,  broken  rock 
and  cement;  this  is  thoroughly  tamped,  and 
then  a  layer  about  one  inch  thick  of  pow- 
dered rock  is  put  on.  Then  comes  the  methal-  ^ 
ithic  surface.  On  the  back  stretch  of  thejlp 
lower  turn  this  is  one  inch  thick,  while  on  the3 
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home  stretch  it  is  three  inches  thick  and  on  the 
upper  turn  from  five  to  eight  inches  thick.  Of 
course  the  beauty  of  this  construction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  weather  does  not  hurt  it.  Races 
can  be  rtm  in  damp  or  wet  weather  just  as  well 
as  in  dry.  The  grade  of  the  track  all  the  way 
round  is  such  as  to  drain  the  surface  thoroughly 
and  it  will  be  laid  so  exactly  that  there  will  be 
no  pools  or  puddles.  If  this  track  proves  the 
success  its  admirers  prophesy  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  work  a  revolution  in  first-class  track 
building  in  this  country.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  wood  of  not  being  affected  by  winter  cold 
or  summer  heat.  Once  down  it  will  always  be 
perfect.  Of  course  the  initial  expense  is  very 
great,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  the  cheapest  construction  known. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

Some  of  the  cycling  papers  have  been  intei- 
viewing  a  number  of  the  leaders  in  the  trade  as 
to  the  effect  the  cutting  of  prices  would  have  on 
the  general  trade.  Without  exception  they 
have  announced  a  determination  to  stick  to 
their  list  prices,  no  matter  what  others  may  do. 
This  bre£U£  in  the  prices  of  machines  so  early  in 
the  season  is  likely  to  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  trade  which  promised  so  favorably  for 
*94.  One  thing  or  the  other  has  got  to  happen. 
Either  an  association  based  on  common  sense 
and  with  power  to  enforce  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions must  be  established,  or  the  trade,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  will  go  to  the  dem- 
nition  bow-wows. 

THE   "corner"  in  OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  have 
taken  steps  to  prevent  the  daily  papers  and  cy- 
cling papers  from  securing  the  official  news  be- 
fore tne  Bulletin  is  printed.  I  do  not  know 
what  success  they  wiU  have.  When  the  official 
organ  was  printed  in  Boston  I  noticed  that  other 
papers  used  to  get  the  official  news  before  the 
Bulletin  did,  and  perhaps  the  same  enterpris- 
ing gentlemen  wiU  now  succeed  in  circumvent- 
ing the  Executive  Committee.  In  a  great  many 
instances  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  it  appears  in  the  Bulletin  first  or  not, 
but  in  cases  where  the  racing  men  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  it  is  going  to  prove  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing  matter.  It  is  pretty 
necessary  that  Racing  Board  affairs  should  be 
made  public  as  soon  as  possible  after  action  has 
been  taken. 

CURRENT   PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Tri-State  relay  race  will  be  held  June 
2d  from  New  York  City  to  Philadelphia. 
The  wheelmen  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  wiU  each  be  represented  by  a  team 
of  six  men,  and  the  relays  will  be  twenty-tive 
miles.  The  total  distance  is  about  150  miles. 
The  arrangements  for  the  race  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Atianta  wheelmen,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  route  will  be :  Leaving  the  New  York 
Times  Building  the  riders  will  cross  Barclay 
street  ferry  and  go  direct  to  Newark.  Then 
they  will  travel  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
touching  at  Belleville,  Paterson  and  Boonton. 
Here  the  course  will  be  changed,  and  the  riders 
will  go  down  to  Morristown  and  Springfield. 
A  long  run  to  Plain  field  and  back  to  Elizabeth 
will  u)llow,  after  which  the  route  will  be 
through  Rahway,  Bound  Brook,  New  Bruns- 
wick,   Princeton,    Trenton    and    Bristol,  and 


thence  straight  to  Broad  street  and  Philadelphia 
Ball  Park.  The  team  making  the  largest  num- 
ber of  points  will  be  declared  the  winner. 

Before  sailing  for  France  Zimmerman  issued 
a  challenge  to  race  any  amateur  rider  for  from 
$1,000  to  $10,000  a  side.  John  S.  Johnson  has 
decided  to  accept  •*  Zimmy's  *'  challenge  and  his 
representative  has  deposited  $250  with  the 
American  Wheelman  to  stand  as  a  forfeit. 

The  route  of  the  great  relay  ride  from  Wash- 
ington to  Denver,  so  far  as  arranged,  will  be  as 
foBows  :  From  Washington  through  Rockville. 
Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Hancock  and  Cumber- 
land, Md.;  Union  town,  Brownsville  and  Wash- 
ington, Pa.;  WheeUng,  W.  Va.;  Cambridge, 
Zanesville,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Richmond,  In- 
dianapolis, Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Danville,  De- 
catur, Springfield,  Jacksonville,  Beardstown, 
Rushville,  Roseville,  111.;  Burlington.  Mt 
Pleasant,  Fairfield,  Ottumwa,  Oskaloosa,  Pella, 
Des  Moines,  Stuart,  Atlantic  and  Coimcil 
Bluffs,  la.;  Omaha,  Fremont,  Schuyler,  Colum- 
bus, Central  City,  Grand  Island,  Kearney. 
Lexington,  North  Platte  and  Ogalia,  Neb.; 
Tulesburg,  Col.,  and  follow  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailw  ly  to  Denver.     • 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  latelv  given  a 
tract  of  land  worth  $10,000  to  the  local  cycle 
club  for  club  house  and  race  track  purposes. 
The  Duke  is  a  brick. 

The  King  of  Italy  presided  at  the  Rome  cycle 
races  recently  and  gave  the  principal  prize, 
which  he  presented  with  many  compliments  to 
the  winner,  Amadeo  Alajrao,  the  son  of  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  American 
team  will  be  sent  to  Belgium  to  compete  in  the 
International  race  meet  this  summer,  unless 
the  expenses  are  forthcoming  through  volun- 
tary suDscription.  The  L.  A.  W.  has  no  funds 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  team. 

A  novel  method  of  handicapping  was  lately 
introduced  at  some  races  in  Cairo,  Eg^  pt.  As 
M.  Mario  Bella,  one  of  the  contestants,  was  not 
as  heavy  as  M.  A.  Chrisocos,  he  had  to  carry  a 
weight  of  66  pounds  strapped  to  his  machine,  but 
notwithstanding  this  ne  won  by  about  100 
meters. 

Japan  is  progressing :  A  cycle  track  is  being 
built  at  Yokohama,  and  the  emperor  is  expected 
to  preside.  Prizes  to  the  value  of  ;f  1,200  are 
promised. 

A.  A.  Zimmerman  arrived  at  Paris,  April  25', 
in  good  health.  On  the  arrival  at  Southampton, 
England,  Zimmerman  was  received  by  a  dele- 
gation of  cyclers,  who  had  arranged  a  banquet 
m  his  honor.  He,  however,  declined  and  hasten- 
ed to  the  Continent. 

One  of  the  prizes  given  at  the  recent  cycle 
races  at  Oporto  was  a  silk  handkerchief,  em- 
broidered by  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  her- 
self presented  it  to  the  happy  winner. 

A  novel  race  has  been  arranged  between  two 
New  York  athletes,  one  of  whom  thinks  he  can 
wheel  to  Albany  faster  than  the  other  can  row 
there  on  the  Hudson  River,  although  he  does 
give  him  a  day's  start. 

The  event  of  the  meet  at  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  May 
loth,  was  the  defeat  of  Taylor  and  Johnson  by 
Bald.  Johnson  refused  to  help  set  the  pace  for 
this  race,  one  mile  open.  Class  B,  and  was  un- 
able to  catch  Bald.  The  time  limit  was  2:30. 
and  the  time  made,  2:50!^,  declared  off. 

The  two-mile  op^giPJass  B,  with  six-minute 
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limit,  was  won  by  Johnson  ;  Taylor,  second  ; 
Bald,  third.     Time.  s^SSK- 

The  five-mile  handicap  was  won  by  George 
Fitzsimmons,  of  North  (Jarolina,  in  15:25)4. 

John  S.  Johnson  went  against  time,  and 
broke  the  Georgia  track  record  for  half  a  mile, 
Taylor  pacing.     Time,  1:05. 

In  the  annual  Y.  M.  C.  A.  road  race,  at  Bing- 
hamton.  May  8th,  on  an  eight-mile  course, 
Fred  Miner  got  first  prize  and  Fred  Ogden 


second.    The  time  was  26  minutes,  very  good 
considering  the  condition  of  the  road. 

According  to  a  decision  just  rendered  by 
Chairman  Kaymond  of  the  Racing  Board,  col- 
ored riders  are  eligible  to  compete  at  race 
meets  held  under  League  rules.  Mr.  Raymond 
holds  that  the  action  of  the  League  in  barring 
colored  men  from  memoership  in  the  organiza- 
tion did  not  'nake  them  ineligible  to  race  in 
L.  A.  W.  meets.  The  Prowler. 
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FOCAL  LENGTH,  ANGLE    OF    VIEW    AND    APERTURE 
RATIO. 

If  in  any  ordinary  company  of  amateurs,  or 
professionals  either,  the  questions  were  put : 
What  is  the  length  of  focus  of  your  lens,  the 
angle  of  view  included  in  the  plate  you  generally 
employ,  and  size  of  stop  you  prefer  to  use  ?  at 
least  tnree  out  of  each  four  could  not  tell.  Yet 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  points  there  is 
much  in  photography  that  can  be  comprehended 
only  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  a  roundabout  way. 

A  knowledge  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
is  the  most  important,  for  without  it  the  other 
two  cannot  be  ascertained.  Its  nominal  length 
may  be  known  from  the  makers'  lists,  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  half  a  dozen  lenses  listed 
as  the  same,  may  vary  an  inch  To  ascertain 
the  true  focal  length  of  a  lens,  select  some  well- 
marked  distant  object,  large  letters  on  a  sign- 
board or  figures  on  the  dial  of  a  turret  clock, 
for  exalhple,  and  focus  it  accurately.  Then,  if 
the  lens  be  a  compound  of  the  rectilinear  ty|>e, 
measure  carefully  the  distance  between  the 
front  of  the  focusing  screen  and  the  diaphragm 
slot,  or,  if  of  the  single  variety,  between  the 
front  of  the  focusing  screen  and  the  convex 
surface  nearest  to  it  That  distance  is  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  not  in  all  or  even  most 
cases  exact,  but  near  enough  for  all  practical 
proposes. 

To  obtain  the  angle  of  view  on  any  particular 
size  of  plate  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  a  horizontal  line  the  exact  length 
of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  Starting  from 
the  center  of  this,  erect  a  vertical  line  exactly 
the  length  of  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  from  the 
upper  end  of  this  draw  lines  to  the  terminal 
points  of  the  horizontal  line.  The  angle  thus 
formed  is  the  angle  of  view,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lay  a  protractor  over  the  lines  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  degrees  it  includes. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  aperture 
ratio  of  the  stops  is  equally  simple.  This  is, 
perhaps,  more  important,  and  certainly  more 
frequently  called  into  requisition  than  either 
the  focal  length  or  angle  of  view.  The  average 
amateur  knows  that  the  exposure  is  very  much 
dependent  on  the  size  of  the  stop,  ana  so,  in 
speaking  of  the  time  given  to  any  particular 
picture,  is  careful  always  to  add,  "  with  a  num- 
ber X  stop.'*  But  such  information  is  absolutely 
meaningless.  The  quantity  of  light  that 
reaches  the  plate  through  any  particular  stop 
depends  altogether  on  the  relation  its  aperture 
bears  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  I  have 
before  me  two  lenses.  Each  has  a  stop,  the 
aperture  of  which  is  exactly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  but  in  photographing  with  them  one  re- 
quires an  exposure  exactly  twice  as  long  as  the 
other.  The  focal  len^h  of  one  lens  is  four 
inches  and  the  stop  is  one-sixteenth  of  that, 


expressed  by /-16 ;  the  focal  length  of  the  other  is 
five  and  a  half  inches  and  the  quarter  inch  aper- 
ture is  one  twentv-second  of  that,  expressed  by 
y-22.  A  half  inch  stop  in  an  eight  inch  lens  and 
a  one  inch  stop  in  a  sixteen  inch  lens  are,  in 
aperture  ratio  exactly  the  same  size  and  require 
exacUy  the  same  exposure. 

The  stops  of  modem  lenses,  by  the  best  makers 
at  least,  are  now  generally  marked  with  their 
*'/"  value,  the  ordinary  rectilinear  type,  for  in- 
stance, beginning  with  /-8  and  going  down  to 
f-yi  or  even  to  /-64.  In  addition  to  this  they  are, 
in  some  cases,  numbered  also  in  accordance  with 
what  is  known  as  the  '*  Uniform  System,"  ex- 
pressed by  *'  U.  S..*'/-8,  being  marked 4, /-ii,  8, 
/-16,  16,  and  so  on,  each  decreasing  aperture  re- 
quiring, as  indicated  by  the  numbers,  just 
twice  the  exposure  required  by  its  predecessor. 
The  numbering  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  portrait  lens  working  at  /-4  is  taken  as 
the  unit  and  marked  i,  /"-s  650,  2  /-8, 4,  and  so 
on,  down  to  /-64,  256.  The  advantage  of  the 
**  U.  S."  numbers  is  that  the  exposure  required 
with  a  stop  of  any  particular  size  being  known 
they  indicate  the  relative  exposure  necessary, 
either  longer  or  shorter,  for  all  the  rest. 

If  the  Uniform  System  were  universally  em- 
ployed it  would  only  be  necessary  to  speak  or 
write  of  stops  by  their  respective  numbers. 
But  long  before  it  was  introduced,  opticians 
were  in  the  habit  of  designating  them  by  merely 
progressive  numbers  without  any  reference  to 
the  ai>erture  relation,  and  some  continue  to  do 
so,  so  that  the  •*/ "  value  should  be  employed  in 
preference.  Everyone,  therefore,  whose  stops 
are  not  so  markea  should  at  once  set  about 
marking  them.  This  may  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing simple  way  : 

Reduce  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  frac- 
tions, millimeters,  or  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch 
for  very  exact  results,  but  tenths  of  an  inch  are 
sufficient  for  practical  work.  Ascertain  the 
number  of  those  fractions  in  the  diameter  of 
each  stop,  and  divide  the  focal  length  by  that 
number.  The  result  is  the  '7""  value,  or  aperture 
ratio.  Thus,  my  favorite  lens  for  half  plates 
is  9  inch  focus.  Reduced  to  tenths  it  is  90, 
and  the  first  stop  I.  take  from  the  case  has  an 
aperture  of  4  tenths.  Nine  divided  by  that 
gives  22  and  a  small  fraction  which  may  be  dis- 
regarded and  the  stop  marked,  as  it  has  been, 

/-22. 

When  all  the  stops  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  way  the  photographer  will  be  in  a  position 
to  give  written  or  oral  information  regarding 
exposure  in  a  way  that  without  it  would  be  im- 
possible, and  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  focal 
length  of  his  lens,  the  angle  of  view  included 
in  his  pictures  and  the  aperture  ratio  of  each 
of  his  stops  will  give  additional  zest  to  hf 
photographic  operations,    gitized  by  ^J^i^M^ 
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PEDESTRIAN  SPORTS. 


CHAMPIONSHIP  MEETINGS. 

April  2j, — The  annual  Inter-class  champion- 
ship contest  at  Harvard  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Freshmen  class  of  '97,  which  scored  39 
points.  The  Seniors  ( ^4)  were  second  with  28 
points,  the  Juniors  third  with  34  points,  and 
the  Sophomores  last  with  25  points.  The  two- 
mile  bicycle  race  was  won  by  F.  S.  Elliot,  '95, 
in  5m.  31S.  In  the  half-mile  run  E.  HoUister, 
'97,  beat  E.  B.  Hill,'94,  in  2m.  is.  Last  Fall  Hill 
ran  a  handicap  half  on  a  heavy  track  and  in 
a  shower  of  rain  in  im.  58  4-5S.  In  the  mile 
run  Coolidge  did  4m.  35  4-53.,  and  in  the  pole 
vault  H.  M.  Wheelwright,  the  captain  of  the 
team,  cleared  10  ft.  5^4  in.  The  other  events 
were  good  considering  the  early  season. 

April  2S' — At  Yale  the  Class  championship 
was  contested  for  at  the  meeting  held  to  decide 
the  championship  of  the  imiversity  in  the  vari- 
ous events.  The  Class  championship  cup  was 
Presented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  Princeton,  '79. 
>ut  of  the  102  points  scored  by  undergraduates 
the  Sophomore  class  of  '^  won  44,  teking  the 
championship.  The  Seniors  (*94^  were  second 
with  25  points,  the  Juniors  third  with  21,  and 
the  Freshmen  last  with  12.  Two  third  places 
were  unrecorded.  The  champion  Richards  did 
not  compete  in  the  sprints,  xw^  of  his  rivals, 
however.  Pond  and  Cleveland, 'did  10  1-5S.  in 
the  short  dash,  and  Cleveland  did  22  2-5S.  in  the 
long  dash.  Cady  did  16  1-5S.  in  the  high  hur- 
dles, and  Hickok  was  up  to  his  usual  macrnifi- 
cent  form  in  the  weights.  The  report  of  the 
events  in  the  Yale  News  is  as  follows,  though 
the  authenticity  of  the  time  given  is  seriouSy 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  last  year  the  results 
in  the  sprints  and  the  quarter  were  wilfully 
falsified  to  mislead  Harvard. 

100  yard  dash — ist  heat,  won  by  Pond,  '96  S.. 
10  1-5S. ;  Cleveland,  '94,  second.  2d  heat,  won 
by  Gillette,  '97,  10  2-5S. ;  Sanford,  L.  S.,  second. 
Final  heat,  won  by  Cleveland,  '94,  10  i-5s.; 
Gillette,  '97,  second ;  Pond.  ^96  S.,  third. 

220  yard  dash— ist  heat  won  by  Sanford,  L. 
S.,  23  1-5S.;  Wade.  '96,  second.  2d  heat,  won 
by  Cleveland,  '94,  22  2-5S.;  Chubb,  '95  S.,  sec- 
ond. Final  heat,  won  by  Cleveland,  23  1-5S. ; 
Wade,  second  ;  Sanford,  third. 

Quarter-mile  run— Won  by  Sanford,  L.  S., 
52  2-5S.;  Bennett,  '96,  second;  Gerard,  '97, 
third. 

Half-mile  run— Won  by  Woodhull,  '96,  2m. 
I  4-5S.;  Wheeler,  '94,  second;  Lapham,  '97, 
third. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  Morgan.  '^,  4m. 
34  2-5S.;  Wadhams,  '96,  second;  Scoville,  '95, 
third. 

One-mile  walk— Won  by  Bunnell,  '94.  7m. 
17  4-5S.;  Thrall,  '96  S.,  second;  Allison,  '94, 
third. 

Pole  vault— Tied  between  H.  Thomas.  '95, 
and  Kershaw,  '95,  at  10  ft.  6  in. 

120  yard  hurdle—ist  heat,  won  by  Cady,  '95 
S. ,  17  4-5S. ;  Lyman,  '94.  second.  2d  heat,  won 
by  Hatch,  '96,  17  4- 5s.;  Van  Ingen.  '97,  second. 
Final  heat,  won  by  Cady,  '95  S.,  16  1-5S.;  Ly- 
man, *94,  second  ;  Hatch,  'glis,  third. 

High  jump— G.  Roe,  '95  S.,  and  Thompson, 
97,  tied  at  5  ft  lyi  in.  Thompson  won  on  the 
toss. 

Broad  jump— Won  by  Hatch,  '96,  ao  ft.; 
Lineaweaver,  ^97,  second;  Waite,  '95  S,  third. 
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Throwing  hammer— Won  by  Hickok,  '95 
S.,  1X2  ft;  H.  Cross,  '96,  second ;  Stillman,  '95 
S.,  third. 

Putting  shot— Won  by  Hickok,  '95  S  ,  41  ft. 
>^  in.;  A.  Brown,  '96,  second;  Coit,  '96,  third. 

Two-mile  bicycle — Won  by  Glenny,  '94  S., 
6m.  5s.;  Parmelee,  '95,  second;  Hill,  '97,  third 

April  ^.— The  Harvard  'Varsity  meeting 
brought  a  number  of  good  races  and  excel- 
lent performances.  Garcelon,  the  low  hurdler, 
made  his  d^but  over  the  high  hurdles,  finishing 
in  16  1-5S.  He  was  pushed  all  the  way  by 
Munroe,  a  Freshman.  He  then  ran  over  the 
low  hurdles  in  26  1-5S.  This  eouals  H.  L. 
Williams*  Intercollc«;iate  record.  In  this  race 
he  was  hard  pushed  by  a  Sophomore,  Bremer. 
Hollister,  the  Freshman  who  beat  Hill  in  the 
Inter-class  half-mile,  ran  in  the  quarter  and 
was  beaten  in  52s.  Hill  won  the  half  in  2m.  2s. 
When  Merrill  was  timed  for  the  long  dash  two 
of  the  watches  recorded  even  time,  but  the 
third  read  22  2-5S.  P.  da  S.  Prado,  *96,  ran 
a  close  second  The  great  event  of  the  after- 
noon was  a  paced  trial  in  the  two-mile  bicycle. 
Elliot  finished  in  5m.  7  2- 5s.  The  Collegiate 
record  is  5m.  21  2-5S.,  made  a  month  previous 
by  Coates  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  race  m  which 
he  beat  Osgood.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
good  a  racer  Elliot  will  prove.  He  was  de- 
barred from  the  Yale-Harvard  and  Intercol- 
legiate games  last  year  because  of  insubordina- 
tion in  training. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  f ollowine  summary 
of  events  with  the  records  printed  ^)ove  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Yale 
and  Harvard  teams  shows  them  up  very  nearly 
even. 

loo-yard  dash— Won  by  S.  M.  Merrill,  '94; 
P.  da  S.  Prado,  '96.  second ;  C.  E.  Smith,  95, 
third.    Time,  10  2-5S. 

220-yard  dash — ist  heat  won  by  P.  da  S 
Prado,  '96 ;  J.  P.  Whittren,  '95,  second.  Time, 
22  4-5S.  2a  heat,  won  by  S.  M.  Merrill,  '94 ; 
C.  E.  Smith,  '95,  second.  Time,  22  2- 5s.  Final 
heat,  won  by  S.  M.  Merrill,  '94 ;  P  da  S.  Prado, 
*96,  second  ;  J.  P.  Whittren,  '95,  third.  Time, 
22  1-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run — Won  by  N.  B.  Marshall. 
•97  ;  E.  Hollister,  '97,  second  ;  N.  W.  Bingham, 
*95,  third.    Time,  52s. 

Half-mUe  run- Won  by  E.  B.  Hill.  '04 ;  W.  H. 
Vincent,  '97,  second ;  H.  C.  Lakin,  94,  third. 
Time,  2m.  2s. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  J.  L.  Codlidge,  '95  ; 
G.  L.  Paine,  '96,  second ;  W.  H.  Carson,  Sp 
third.    Time,  4m.  38s. 

One-mile  walk — Won 
C.  D.  Drew,  '97,  second ; 
Time,  7m.  8  2-5S. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race  did  not  come  off.  be- 
cause the  consent  of  the  L.  A  W.  had  not  been 
secured.  F.  S.  Elliot,  '95,  rode  the  distance  on 
exhibition  in  5m.  7  2-5S. 

120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  W.  F.  Garcelon 
L.  S. ;  V.  Munroe.  '96,  second ;  E.  F.  Champ- 
ney,  '96,  third.     Time,  16  1-5S. 

220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  W.  F.  Garcelon, 
L.  S.;  J.  L.  Bremer,  '96,  second ;  H.  W.  Jame- 
son, '95,  third.    Time,  25  1-5S. 

High  jump— Won  in  a  jump-off  after  the 
fipames  by  C.  J.  Paine.  Jr    '97;  A  Stickney, 
Jr. ,  '97,  second ;  W,  E.  Ftitnam.  Jr.   '96  third  . 
Digitized  by  VJVJ^^V  iv^ 
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In  the  games  the  three  were  tied  for  first  at  5 
ft.  10  in. 

Broad  jump— Won  by  E.  B.  Bloss,  '94,  with 
22  ft.  4yi  in. ;  H.  M.  Wheelwright,  ^94,  second, 
with  21  ft.  s}i  in-;  L-  C.  Schoenfeld.  '95,  third, 
with  20  ft.  II  in. 

Putting  the  shot— Won  by  R.  Acton,  Med  , 
with  38  ft.  4  in.;  J.  P.  Whittren,  '95,  second, 
with  32  ft.  9  in. 

Throwing  the  hammer — Won  by  R.  Acton, 
Med.,  with  104  ft.  9  in.;  E.  Cockrell.  '95,  sec- 
ond, with  92  ft  5  in.;  H.  R.  Johnson,  L.  S., 
third,  with  91  ft.  2  in. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  H.  M.  Wheelwright,  '94. 
Height,  10  ft. 

May  J, — ^The  New  York  Interscholastic  Cham- 
pionships were  held  tmder  almost  perfect  condi- 
tions at  the  Berkeley  Oval.  Barnard  won  the 
championship  with  38  points.  Berkeley  scored 
24 ;  Cutler,  22 ;  Harvard  21  ;  Columbia  Gram- 
mar, 13 ;  Condon,  11 ;  De  La  Salle,  11 ;  Halsey, 
5  ;  Yale,  j  ;  Sachs,  3  ;  and  Wilson  and  Kellogg, 
2.  The  four  leading  schools  were  much  more 
nearly  even  than  the  score  indicates.  Harvard, 
Berkeley  and  Cutler's  suffered  from  more 
or  less  avoidable  ill-luck,  and  in  many  cases 
Barnard  reaped  the  advantage.  For  Harvard, 
Fisher  strained  a  ligament  in  the  first  heat  of  the 
hundred.  Except  for  this  he  would  doubtless 
have  won  the  two-twenty  and  quarter,  and  per- 
haps the  hundred.  As  Barnard  won  all  of  these, 
this  would  have  given  Harvard  the  champion- 
ship. Berkeley *s  best  runner,  C  Irwin-Martin, 
was  far  below  his  usual  form.  In  the  Berkeley 
in-door  games,  March  15th,  he  won  the  quarter 
in  54  1-5S.,  beating  T.  R.  Fisher,  of  Harvard; 
and  won  the  half  in  2m.  14  2- 5s.  Almost  every 
Saturday  after  that  he  competed  in  two  or  more 
races.  At  the  Cutler  school  games  he  was  to 
meet  T.  R  Fisher  again,  and  on  the  preceding 
Thursday  ran  a  quarter  in  53s.  Fisher  defeated 
him  in  52  1-5S.,  but  Martin  afterward  won  the 
half.  In  the  Berkeley  school  games,  held  the 
Saturday  before  the  Inter  scholastics.  Martin 
competed  in  the  hundred,  two-twenty,  quarter, 
and  naif  and  broad  jump,  making  good  records 
in  each  event.  However,  when  it  came  to  the 
Interscholastics,  Martin  was  third  to  53s.  in  the 
quarter,  won  the  half  in  poor  time,  failed  to  get 
a  point  in  the  broad  jump,  and  also  in  the  mile 
run.  Before  the  last  event,  however,  he  had 
hurt  his  heel,  broad- jumping.  Martin's  failure 
was  obviously  due  to  over-training.  Not  only 
had  he  made  it  a  practice  throughout  the  Spnng 
to  compete  in  more  than  one  of  the  hardest 
races  on  the  programme,  but  in  certainly  one 
instance  he  was  allowed  to  run  at  pretty  near 
top  speed  two  days  before  an  important  race 
In  a  mature  college  or  club  athlete  such  train- 
ing  would  have  been  very  (questionable ;  in  a 
boy  of  seventeen  it  must  inevitably  have  proved 
fatal.  There  is  here  the  best  possible  object- 
lesson  against  over-training.  Except  for  Mar- 
tin's failures — and  possibly  for  Maynard's  un- 
fortunate tumble  in  the  half— Berkeley  must 
have  been  a  very  close  second,  if  not  first.  Cut- 
ler's misfortune  occurred  in  the  bicycle  race. 
Two  sure  point- winners,  Powell  and  Williams, 
were  disabled  in  a  smash-up.  If  these  two 
men  had  finished.  Cutler's  would  have  been  a 
strong  second.  Meanwhile,  however,  Barnard 
won  a  handsome  and  on  the  whole,  a  deserved 
victory  The  Interscholastic  records  were 
broken  in  seven  events.    Syme  (Barnard)  took 
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a  fifth  of  a  second  off  the  quarter-mile  record. 
EUiman  (Berkeley)  took  14  2-53.  off  the  mile 
walk.  Ruppert  (Columbia  Grammar)  took  nine 
seconds  on  the  mile  bicycle  record.  Whitney 
(Harvan^put  nine  inches  on  the  pole  vault 
record.  W.  B.  Rogers  (Barnard)  put  a  half -inch 
on  the  high  jump  record.  Ball  (Berkeley)  put 
six  inches  on  the  shot  record.  His  hammer  throw 
of  110  ft  3}i  in.  is  the  first  Interscholastic  per- 
formance with  a  run.  The  best  record  from  a 
stand  was  93  ft.  Ayer  (Condon)  put  13  ft  3  in. 
on  the  record  at  throwing  the  baseball.  In  the 
two-twenty,  for  boys  imder  sixteen,  a  new 
event  this  year.  Moeller  (Columbia  Grammar) 
did  23  4- 5s.  The  all-round  work  of  Simpson, 
Syme  and  Rogers  was  one  of  the  finest  features 
o£  the  meeting.    Summaries  : 

loo  yd.  dash — Won  by  Rogers,  Barnard ; 
Hall,  Yale,  second ;  Simpson,  Barnard,  third. 
10  2-5S. 

100  yd.  dash,  boys  under  15— Won  by  San- 
jer,  Harvard  ;  Wilson,  Barnard,  secona  ;  Dal- 
ey, Cutler,  third.     11  3-js 

220  yd.  dash,  boys  under  16— Won  by  Moel- 
ler, Columbia  Grammar ,  Draper,  Cutler, 
second  ;  Doudge   Berkeley,  third.     23  4- 5s. 

One-mile  bicycle — Won  by  Ruppert,  Colum- 
bia Grammar  ;  Fearing,  Cutler,  second  ;  How- 
ard, Wilson  &  Kellogg,  third.     2m.  40  3- 5s 

Quarter-mile  run— Won  by  Syme.  Barnard  ; 
Meehan,  Condon,  second;  C.  Irwin  Martin, 
Berkeley,  third.     53s. 

1 20  yd.  hurdle— Won  by  Beers,  De  La  Salle  ; 
Rogers.  Barnard,  secona ;  Drake,  Berkeley, 
third.     16  2-5S. 

220  yd.  hurdle— Won  by  Syme,  Barnard , 
Whitney,  Harvard,  second ;  Pell.  Cutler, 
third.      27  I -5s 

Throwing  the  baseball— Won  by  Ayres,  Con- 
don. 325  ft.  9  in.;  Williams.  Cutler,  second,  305 
ft.  5  in.;  Brady.  Harvard,  third,  300  ft. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  Whitney,  Harvard,  10 
ft. ;  Caswell,  Harvard,  and  E.  F.  Simpson.  Bar- 
nard, a  tie  for  second  jplace,  with  9  ft.  9  in. , 
Caswell  won  the  vault  oft  at  9  ft  7  in. 

Throwing  the  hammer — Won  by  Ball,  Berke- 
ley. 1 10  ft.  3J^  in;  L  L.  Gillespie,  Cutler,  sec- 
ond, 104  ft.  3  in.;  Sergeant,  Berkeley,  third, 
104  ft. 

Half-mile  run— Won  by  C.  Irwin- Martin, 
Berkeley  ;  Crocker.  Cutler,  second;  Von  Bauer, 
Barnard,  third.      2  m.  10  1-5S. 

One-mile  walk— Won  by  Elliman,  Berkeley , 
Liebman.  Sachs,  second;  Fiegenspahn  Bar- 
nard, third.    7m.  30  2-5S 

220  yd.  dash — Won  by  Simpson.  Barnard ; 
Cowperthwait,  Columbia  Grammar,  second; 
Tracy,  De  La  Salle,  third.     23  3-  5s. 

Putting  12  lb.  shot— Won  by  Ball.  Berkele;, 
39  ft.  I  in  ;  Ayres,  Condon,  second,  37  ft  8  iti.; 
R.  Bigelow,  Wilson  &  Kellogg,  third.  37  ft. 
6  in. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  Veiller,  Halsey; 
Tappin,  Cutler,  second;  Kinnicutt,  Cutler, 
third,     jm.  i  1-5S. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  Beers.  De  La 
Salle,  19  ft.  8  in.;  Rogers.  Barnard,  second  19 
ft.  6 in.;  Whitney,  Harvard,  third,  19  ft   5  m. 

Runnine  high  jump— Rogers  Barnard,  and 
Baltazzi,  Harvard,  a  tie  at  5  ft  9  in. ;  Rogers 
won  the  toss.     Pell.  Cutler,  third.  5  ft  3  in 

May  /^.— The  fourth  annual  dual  games  be-  T 
tween  Yale  and  Harvard  took  place  on  the  Yal^lC 
field.    The  turns  on  the  track  had  recently  been) 
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raised,  the  straifi^htaway  had  been  len^hened  to 
accommodate  the  furlong  events  and  to  allow 
the  quarter  to  be  run  off  with  one  turn,  and  the 
fodtway  had  been  made  faster  than  ever.  The 
day  was  warm,  and  there  was  a  slight  favoring 
breeze. 

The  championship  had  generally  been  con- 
ceded to  Yale.  The  fact  that  the  games  were 
to  take  place  on  the  Yale  field,  it  was  estimated, 
would  make  a  difference  of  at  least  ten  points  ; 
at  Cambridge  last  year  Yale  claimed  that  the 
difference  was  even  greater  than  this.  Besides, 
Endicott,  the  mile-walker,  and  Shea,  the  shot- 
putter,  had  both  been  unwilling  to  train. 

In  the  loo-yard  dash  both  colleges  had  to 
give  up  their  best  men  on  technicalities. 
Lefurgey  of  Harvard  who  beat  Richards  of 
Yale  at  the  dual  games  last  year,  did  not  reg- 
ister this  year  till  too  late  to  qualify.  In  equity 
he  w£^  eligible,  for  he  had  been  at  the  Law 
School  a  year  before  he  donned  a  spike  shoe, 
and  this  year  he  kept  abreast  with  his  studies 
before  formally  registering.  This  is  a  case 
when  the  letter  of  me  law  defeated  the  spirit. 
Cleveland,  who  was  the  best  sprinter  at  Yale, 
came  from  another  institution  and  lacked  his 
full  vear's  residence. 

The  first  heat  of  the  hundred  was  won  in 
lo  2-5S.  by  Gillette,  Yale,  with  Prado,  Harvard, 
second.  The  second  heat  was  won  by  Smith, 
Harvard,  in  lo  2-5S.  with  Richards,  Yale,  sec- 
ond. Prado,  Harvard,  won  the  final  heat  in 
10  2-5S.  with  Gillette,  Yale,  second,  and  Smith, 
Harvard,  third.  Richards.  Yale,  has  done  even 
time  in  practice,  but  has  not  struck  his  form  in 
the  present  season.  In  competition  Richards 
has  once  done  10  1-5S.  Score,  Y.  2  ;  H.  6. 

The  first  heat  in  the  high  hurdles  was  won 
by  Cady,  Yale,  in  16  1-5S.  with  Lyman.  Yale, 
second.  Coonley,  Harvard,  was  in  second  place 
over  the  last  hurdle,  but  stumbled  on  his  first 
stride  in  the  stretch.  The  second  heat  was  won 
by  Garcelon,  Harvard,  in  16  2-55.  with  Munroe, 
Harvard,  second.  In  the  final  heat,  Lyman, 
Yale,  who,  it  is  reported,  has  done  15  4-5S.  in 
practice,  fell  over  the  seventh  hurdle.  Garcelon. 
Harvard,  won  in  i6s.  with  Cady,  Yale,  a  close 
second,  and  Munroe,  Harvard,  tnhxl  Y.  2;  H.  6. 

The  first  heat  of  tlie  bicycle  race  was  won  by 
Heidrich.  Yale,  in  6m,  30  1-5S.,  Brinckerhoff, 
Harvard,  second.  The  second  heat  was  the 
only  bicycle  race  of  the  day.  Elliott,  Harvard, 
won  in  5m.  36  2-5S.,  with  Glenny,  Yale, 
second.  Brewster,  Yale,  was  shut  out  of  the 
finals.  The  final  heat  beg:an  at  a  pace  slower  by 
far  than  the  pace  of  a  fair  mile  run.  The  dis- 
grace of  this  is  beyond  epithet.  Elliott  has  a 
record  for  a  paced  trial  of  5m.  7  2-5S.,  and 
Glenny  showed  himself  fully  equal  to  this  in  the 
Harvard  handicap  games  this  Spring.  There 
was  only  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  race.  It 
happened  that  Bnnckerhoff  fell  from  his  wheel, 
perhaps  because  the  pace  was  too  slow  to  hold 
the  wheel  upright,  and  Glenny  called  to  his 
college  mate  to  wait  for  the  Harvard  man  to 
catch  up.  This  act  was  worthy  of  a  sportsman, 
and  would  almost  cheat  one  into  blinking  at  the 
cowardly  tactics  of  bicycle  racing.  Glenny. 
Yale,  proved  the  best  sprinter,  and  won  in  7m. 
1  2-5S.  Elliott,  Harvard,  was  second,  and 
Heidrich.  Yale,  third.  Y.  6 ;  H.  2. 

The  i6-lb.  hammer  was  thrown  from  a  stand, 
not  as  at  the  Intercollegiates  hereafter,  with  a 
run.     Hickok,  the  Yale  guard,  cleared  113  ft. 


II  in.,  which  breaks  his  own  world's  record. 
Cross,  who  is  also  a  Yale  g^ard,  cleared  104  ft. 
4  in.,  and  Chadwick,  Yale,  cleared  100  ft.  y^  in. 
Acton,  the  Harvard  guard,  is  not  accustomed 
to  throw  from  a  stand,  and  did  not  get  a 
place.  Y.  8;H.  o. 

The  i6-lb.  shot  also  brought  a  clean  score  for 
Yale.  Brown  won  with  a  put  of  40  ft.  \%  in. 
Hickok,  who  holds  the  American  college  rec- 
ord. 41  ft.  yi  in.,  was  half  an  inch  behind  this. 
Coit  cleared  37  ft.  11  in  When  the  great  suc- 
cessor of  Heffelfineer  realized  that  he  had  been 
beaten,  he  rose  in  his  wrath  and  hurled  the  shot 
42  ft.  even.  As  this  was  done  after  the  competi- 
tion was  closed  the  record  is  excluded.  Y.  8;  H.  o. 

The  pole  vault  was  Yale*s  third  monopoly. 
Thomas  won  with  a  vault  of  10  ft.  10J4  in., 
which  is  Ji  in.  above  Buckholtz*s  Intercollegi- 
ate record.  Kershaw  cleared  10  ft.  9V  in.  and 
Allen  10  ft.  2^  in.  Wheelwright,  the  Harvard 
captain,  has  cleared  10  ft.  5  in.  this  Spring,  but 
was  not  up  to  his  form.  Yt  8  ;  H.  o. 

The  quarter-mile  run  was  one  of  the  best  of  a 
series  of  very  good  foot  races .  For  the  first  time 
in  these  games  it  was  run  off  with  only  one  turn. 
Sanford,  the  big  Yale  center,  though  set  back 
a  yard  at  the  start,  led  arotmd  the  turn.  Here 
Merrill,  Harvard,  who  is  also  of  the  football 
build,  strode  easily  past  him  and  finished  in  50s. 
even.  Sanford  was  second  in  50  3-5S.  Hildreth. 
Harvard,  was  third.  Bingham,  Harvard,  who 
was  fourth,  had  run  a  trial  the  preceding 
Monday  in  50  4-5S.  He  is  fast,  but  has  been 
overworked  of  late  mentally.  Sanford*s  best 
distance  is,  apparently,  about  300  yards.  At 
the  World's  Fair  Hancucapshe  ran  this  distance 
from  the  2-yard  mark,  and  finished  second  to 
pi  I -5s.  by  about  3  yards.  This  would  make 
his  time  about  31  4-5S.  The  world's  record  is 
31  3-8s.  Y.  2  ;  H.  6. 

The  mile  run  was  very  fast  for  an  American 
college  race.  Morgan,  Yale,  finished  in  4m. 
31  2-5S.  He  is  a  typical  distance  runner, 
short  and  clean-limbed,  and  runs  in  good 
form.  Coolidjge,  Harvard,  was  second  in  4m. 
35  3-5^*  He  is  a  heavier  man  and  runs  like  a 
war  horse.  On  the  back  stretch  of  the  last  lap 
he  looked  as  though  he  would  drop  at  every 
stride,  but  finished  after  one  of  the  pluckiest  of 
races.  Carson,  Harvard,  was  third.  He  is  a 
new  man.  who  three  weeks  before  the  games 
ran  his  first  mile  in  about  5m.  Collamore,  the 
end  rush,  another  war  horse,  was  fourth.  He 
had  trained  three  weeks.  Y.  5  ;  H.  3. 

The  mile  walk  was  the  usual  disj^ting  spec- 
tacle, and  as  usual  there  was  dissatisfaction 
with  the  judge's  decisions.  F.  S.  Bunnell,  Yale, 
won  in  7m.  25  2-5S.  Phillips,  Harvard,  was 
second,  and  Drew,  Harvard,  third.  AD  three 
are  new  men.  Y.  5  ;  H.  3. 

At  this  time  nine  of  the  fourteen  events  had 
been  finished,  and  Harvard  had  26  points  to 
Yale's  46.  Yet  the  odds  were  strongly  in  favor 
of  Harvard.  Yale  needed  11  points  to  win.  and 
the  most  liberal  estimates  had  g^ven  only  8  in 
the  five  events  to  come. 

In  the  half-mile  run  Hill,  of  Harvard,  had 
run  in  im.  58  4-5s.,  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  Hollister,  a  Harvard  freshman, 
had  run  in  im.  59  4-5S.  in  handicap  games. 
Woodhull  had  never  bettered  2m.  The  quar- 
ter was  run  in  56s.,  which  is  a  trifle  fast.  On 
the  back  stretch  of  the  second  lap.  Hill  ran 
into  the  lead,  but  was  evidently  weakening.   In 
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fact,  his  stomach  has  given  out  at  this  point 
in  every  race  this  Spring.  Hollister  worked  up 
also.  On  the  last  turn,  however,  WoodhuU 
forged  ahead,  followed  by  Hollister.  WoodhuU, 
Yale,  won  in  im.  59  4-5S.,  with  Hollister,  Har- 
vard, second*  and  Hill,  Harvard,  third.  Neither 
Hill  nor  HoUister  is  lacking  in  courage,  but  the 
bad  stomach  of  the  one  and  the  inexperience  of 
the  other  cost  Harvard  the  cup.         Y.  5  ;  H.  3. 

In  the  two-twenty  dash  the  first  heat  was 
won  by  Gerard,  Yale,  in  22  3-5S.  Prado,  Har- 
vard, was  second.  Richards,  Yale,  did  not 
qualify  for  the  finals.  The  second  heat  was  won 
by  Merrill  in  22  3-5S.,  with  Gillette  second.  The 
final  heat  was  a  beautiful  race.  Merrill ,  Harvard, 
won  handily  in  22  1-5S.,  in  spite  of  his  killing 
race  in  the  quarter.  Prado,  Harvard,  was  sec- 
ond, and  Gerard,  Yale,  was  third.    Y.  i ;  H.  7. 

In  the  low  hurdles  the  first  heat  was  won  by 
Jameson,  Harvard,  in  26s.,  with  Eton,  Yale, 
second.  The  second  heat  was  won  by  Garcelon, 
Harvard,  in  24  4-5S.,  with  Bremer,  Harvard* 
second.  This  time  equaled  the  world's  record, 
made  in  a  trial  by  J.  r.  Lee,  of  Harvard.  In 
the  finals  Bremer  passed  Garcelon,  whose  two 
heats  over  the  high  hurdles  seemed  to  have 
told  on  him,  and  finished  in  24  3-5S.,  beating 
Lee's  record.  Jameson,  Harvard,  was  third. 
Two  of  the  watdbes  regfistered  24  3-5S.,  with  the 
third  a  tenth  slower.  Y.  o ;  H.  8. 

Bremer  began  training  last  ^ear.  His  first 
trial  in  the  quarter  was  52 1-5S. ;  in  the  hundred, 
10  I-2S. ;  and  over  Uie  hurdles,  26  1-4S.  His 
parents  prevented  his  training^  last  year.  In 
practice  he  has  always  been  a  hand  breadth  be- 
hind Garcelon,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Garce- 
lon could  equal  his  second  if  allowed  to  run 
only  the  low  hurdles. 

At  this  point  the  score  stood  Yale  52,  Harvard 
44.  The  two  remaining  events,  the  broad  jump 
and  the  high  jump  were  among  Harvard^ 
strongest.  If  Yale  could  be  held  down  to  a  sec- 
ond and  a  third  the  cup  might  still  be  carried 
back  to  Cambridg^e. 

In  the  broad  jump  Sheldon,  Yale,  who  was 
hobbling  from  a  bad  ankle  and  had  not  jmnped 
for  two  weeks,  won  with  a  jump  of  21  ft.  9>^in. 
This  performance  at  such  a  time  shows  the  verv 
highest  pluck  and  steadiness.  Bloss,  Harvara, 
has  been  ill  all  spring.  His  jump  of  21  ft  8  in. 
was  nearly  up  to  his  form  this  year.  The 
soft  paUi  prevented  him  from  reaching  his 
best  speed  in  the  run,  which  is  his  strong 
point.  It  did  not  bother  Sheldon,  whose 
strong  point  is  his  rise.  Wheelwright,  Har- 
vard, cleared  20  ft  6^  in.  Bloss  has  jumped 
well  beyond  23  ft.  in  practice  in  past  years.  This 
event  gave  the  cup  to  Yale.      ^        V.  5  ;  H.  3. 

In  the  high  jump,  Paine,  Harvard,  cleaned  5 
ft.  9>i  in.  Two  Harvard  men,  Chaney  and 
Stickney,  with  Thompson  of  Yale,  all  cleared 
5  ft  9iji  in.  and  missed  the  next  height.  Before 
this  tie  was  jumped  off  each  contestant  made 
thirty-six  trials.  Thompson  was  second,  and 
Stickney  third.  Y.  2  ;  H.  6. 

The  total  score  was  Yale,  50 ;  Harvard,  53. 
This  is  the  closest  score  yet  in  these  games.  In 
1891  it  was  85-27  for  Harvard  ;  in  1892,  61-51 
for  Harvard ;  and  in  1893,  67-45  for  Harvard. 
Harvard  has  thus  to  win  two  out  of  the  remain- 
ing five  contests,  in  order  to  secure  the  U.  T. 
A.  C.  A.  Cup. 

Harvard  won  44  points  on  the  track,  and  9  in 
the  field ;  Yale,  28  on  the  track,  and  31  in  the  field. 
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Yale's  victory  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  team  were  coached  by  experts  in  the  various 
departments,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  on  their  home  grounds,  and  were  en- 
thusiastically supported.  Considering  that  Har- 
vard was  coached  by  a  single  man,  and  that 
they  were  on  strangle  grotmds  and  practically 
without  support,  their  performance  reflects  very 
great  credit.  John  Co'rbin. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

In  the* Middle  West  notes  on  "Pedestrian 
Sports"  in  the  April  Outing,  I  made  the 
statement  that  "tnere  is,  since  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Big  Four  League,  but  one  track  as- 
sociation in  the  Middle  T^st,"  the  one  referred 
to  being  the  Western  Inter-Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  which  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Athletic 
Association  two  years  ago,  the  first  two  meet- 
ings being  held  in  Champaign,  111.  Since  then 
I  have  received  letters  asking  why  the  associa- 
tions in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  were  not  considered.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  ignore  any  lea^e  or  associa- 
tion that  comes  under  the  "Middle  West" 
territory.  By  **  the  Middle  West"  I  meant 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
that  is,  the  territory  generally  known  as  the 
Chicago  territory,  viz.,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and,  to  some  extent,  Minnesota. 
For  this  reason  and  this  reason  only,  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  trans-Mississippi  athletics.  So 
far  as  pedestrian  sports  are  concerned,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  trans- 
Mississippi  colle^^  in  the  **  Middle  West,"  and 
they  will  hereafter  be  covered  in  this  depart- 
ment, to  the  extent  in  which  I  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Western  collegians. 

In  Iowa,  there  is  an  exceedingly  prosperous 
and  successful  athletic  association  known  as  the 
Iowa  Inter-Collegiate  Athletic  Association  of 
Iowa,  "I.  I.  C.  A.  A."  This  association  is 
made  up  of  the  following  colleges :  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City;  Iowa  College,  at 
Grinnell;  Cornell  College,  at  Mt  Vernon;  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  at  Ames;  Upper  Iowa 
University,  at  Fayette;  Iowa  Wesl^an,  at  Mt 
Pleasant  and  Drake  University,  at  Des  Moines. 
The  association  has  held  four  very  successful 
meets,  the  State  University  taking  the  cham- 
pionship in  1890  and  1803,  and  Iowa  College  in 
1891  and  1892.  The  finh  annual  meet  will  be 
held  at  Iowa  Ci^,  June  ist,  one  day  before  the 
big  meet  in  Chicago,  which  Harry  Cornish  is  . 
fathering. 

At  Iowa  State  University,  the  track  team  is 
in  training  under  Ed.  W.  Moulton,  who  predicts 
that  some  of  his  pupils  will  be  winners  at  the 
Chicago  meet.  There  is  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  aUiletic  sentiment  at  this  institution, 
especially  in  pedestrian  sports,  and  there  is  a 
healthy  mcrease  in  interest.  In  the  inter-class 
field  day.  May  12th,  $200  worth  of  medals  and 
trophies  was  contested  for.  A  kindred  revival 
of  interest  is  reported  at  Iowa  College  and  at 
other  colleges  of  the  State  association  which 
promises  well  for  the  June  meeting,  when  it  is 
expected  that  several  records  will  be  broken. 

The  big  athletic  meet  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  June  2d,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Athletic    Association,  has   awakened 
great  interest  in  pedestrian  sports  at  Wisconsin    t 
where  it  was  flagging,  beq%^^  JJie  athlete^  [^ 
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had  no  league  relations  to  fall  back  on  after 
the  Big  Four  League  went  to  pieces.  The 
Northwestern  people  were  more  fortunate,  as 
they  held  a  membership  in  the  Western  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association  and  there  was 
also  the  prospect  of  a  triangular  association 
between  (Siicago,  Northwestern  and  Lake  For- 
est being  organized.  This  has  since  been  done 
and  the  first  annual  meet  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
May  25th. 

Last  year  Wisconsin  had  a  very  strong  athletic 
team,  oeing  weak  only  in  the  dashes.  The 
prospect  is  that  the  team  will  be  stronger  this 
Spring  and  the  Badger  collegians  expect  to 
make  a  strong  showing  at  Chicago. 

Oberlin  is  not  exactly  in  this  territory  but 
will  send  a  team  to  Chicago  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Ohio  college  is  feared  by  all  the 
colleges  farther  West. 

Michigan *s  athletes  started  into  work  late,  but 
judging  from  reports,  are  endeavoring  to  make 
up  for  Tost  time.  Illinois  has  a  large  number  of 
men  in  training,  but  as  most  of  them  are  novices 
an  estimate  cannot  be  made  of  their  ability  in 
competition.  Practically  nothing  can  be  learned 
of  wnat  Chicago  and  Northwestern  are  doing 
for  the  Spring  meets  further  than  that  a  large 
number  of  candidates  are  in  training  for  the 
teams  at  each  institution. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  Michigan  has  de- 
cided to  send  a  small  team  to  the  Eastern  Mott 
Haven  ^ames  to  be  held  in  New  York,  May  26. 
Six  entries  have  been  sent  in,  though  probably 
not  more  than  two  or  three  athletes  will  be  sent. 
If  che  entries  are  accepted  this  will  be  the  first 
time  since  1888  that  Michigan  has  sent  a  team 
East,  and  it  will  desUoy  all  prospects  of  send- 


ing one  to  the  Mott  Haven  meeting,  Chicago. 
This  action  is  open  to  severe  criticism.  As  I 
have  said  before  in  this  tiepartment,  Michigan 
has  set  the  pace  in  Western  athletics  and  there 
is  no  p>ossible  excuse  for  not  sending  a  team  to 
the  Chicago  meet.  The  university  is  a  Western 
institution,  has  a  larger  attendance  than  any 
other  Western  college  and  should  be  more  inter- 
ested  in  Western  athletics  than  those  of  the 
East  According  to  reliable  information  the 
entries  for  the  Eastern  games  were  made  as  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  not  sending  a  team  to  Chi- 
cago. There  is  little  possibihty  of  any  Michi- 
gan men  going  to  the  Eastern  games,  with  one 
or  possibly  two  exceptions,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  would  stand  no  chance  against  the 
Eastern  •*  cracks."  Mr.  LeRoy,  athletic  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Daily ^  has  indorsed  the  Chi- 
cago meet  from  the  very  first,  and  has  en- 
deavored in  every  way  to  have  Michig^an  sup- 
port the  meet  by  senaing  a  full  team.  It  ap- 
pears that  while  the  management  is  willing  to 
spend  money  with  a  lavish  hand  on  the  base- 
ball and  football  teams,  it  is  their  intention  to 
spend  as  little  money  as  possible  on  pedestrian 
sports.  My  information  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  chief  reason  for  not  sending  a  team  to 
the  Chicago  meet  is  the  desire  to  keep  the  ath- 
letic association  funds  for  the  baseball  and  foot- 
ball teams.  The  action  is  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  the  track  and  field  athletes.  However, 
Michigan  does  not#possess  a  monopoly  in  such 
treatment  of  pedestrian  sports,  for  the  athletic 
teams  at  several  Western  institutions  are  treat- 
ed  in  very  much  the  same  manner,  baseball  and 
bootball  receiving  most  of  the  funds  and  all  the 
encouragement.  Harry  F.  Kendall. 
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The  inaug^ural  meeting  of  the  Oakes  Coursing 
Club  was  held  April  4th  and  5th  at  Oakes,  N.D. 
The  grounds  were  goiod  enough  but  hares  were 
comparativelv  scarce,  and  the  weather  was  un- 
favorable. Fate  seemed  to  be  against  the  meet- 
ing, as  a  sequence  of  unexpected  causes  kept 
several  owners  from  joining  the  sport.  The 
event.  The  Oakes  Stakes,  was  won  by  the 
Eastern  Coursing  Kennel's  bk.  d..  Royal  Crest 
(Greentick— Royal  Rate),  with  A.  P.  Slocum's 
w.  b.  d.  Rendezvous  (Major  Glendyne — Hum- 
ming Bird),  as  runner  up. 
in 

The  Soci6t6  des  Field  Trials  de  Normandie, 
held  international  trials  at  Bolbec,  near  Havre, 
during  the  last  week  of  March.  A  number  of 
English  cracks  competed.  In  the  All-Age 
Stake,  Mr.  W.  Arkwri^ht's  pointer,  Tap,  won 
first  ($400),  Mons.  Richard^s  setter.  Earl  of 
Moira,  won  second,  and  Mr.  Lowe's  pointer, 
Mab  of  Kippen,  third.  The  puppy  stake  fell  to 
Mr.  Arkwright's  Spot  White,  Mr.  Lowe's  pointer 
Mab  of  Kippen,  second,  and  Mr.  Wigan's  point- 
er, Cairn  Glen,  third.  The  trials  were  run  over 
the  estates  of  Baron  Pi^rard  and  M.  Desgen- 
etais.  « 

The  Scottish  Collie  Club  held  a  successful 
show  at  Glasgow,  March  28th  and  29th.    There 
were  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  entries, 
« 

The  Toronto  Kennel  Club  held  its  fourth  an- 
nual show  at  Toronto,  Ont,  April  13th  and  14th. 


The  judges  were :  Geo.  Bell,  C.  A.  Stone,  R. 
Gibson  and  J.  C.  Williams.  The  entries  were 
all  Canadian,  yet  numbered  three  hundred  and 
ten.    The  principal  winners  were  as  follows : 

Mastiflfs— Open  class— Wang.  Puppies— Bls- 
mardk. 

St.  Bemards,roughs— Open— dogs— Bismarck, 
Don  Nora,  Apollo.  Bitches — Nell  Gwynne. 
Alp.  Puppies— Imperial,  Royal  Mona,  Chief. 
Novice— Don  Nora,  Senator,  Queen  City  Wal- 
lace.   Smooths — Open — Dawn. 

Great  Danes — Open — dogs — Don  Csesar,  Jr. 
Bitches— Ruth.     Puppies— Lady  Dane. 

Newfoundlands  —  dogs  —  Rover.  Bitches— 
Topsy.     Borzois — Krimena. 

Greyhounds  — Open  —  dogs  —  Lance,  Fawn, 
Mist^rton.  Bitches— Fleet,  Flyaway,  Romping 
Girl.     Puppies^ — Lady  Gay. 

Foxhovmds,  English —Open— dogs— Bugler, 
Touchstone,  Major.  Bitches— Vexation.  Pup- 
pies— Romeo.  American — dogs— Clinker,  Ring- 
wood,  Ranger.  Bitches — Lucy.  Puppies- 
Trooper. 

English  Setters— Open— dogs— College  Chum, 
Brush,  The  Moor.  Bitches— Fly,  Sultana. 
Nellie  Dale.  Puppies  —  dogs  —  The  Moor. 
Bitches — Sultana,  Lady  Nell. 

Irish  Setters— Open— dogs— Elmo,  Glen,  Id- 
stone.  Bitches — Toronto  Mollie,  Nora  O'Toole, 
Miss  Lucas.  Puppies — dogs — Red  Prince,  Red 
Chief.     Bitches— Maid  of  Killamey. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels— Dennis,  Shot  Rue.  t 
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Field  Spaniels — Black,  ch. — Samson.  Open 
— dogs — Black  Forest,  Workman.  Bitches — 
Daisy  Deane,  Rosedale  Princess,  Mona.  Liver 
colored,  ch. — Queen,  Napoleon.  Open  class — 
King  Lear.    Any  other  color — Antique. 

Cockers — Black,  ch. — Black  Duke.  Open — 
dogs — Commodore  Kirkwood.Woodland  Cfount. 
Bitches— Baby  Ruth,  Cora  IL,  Flossie.  Pup- 
pies— Bo  Peep,  Leo,  Novice.  Any  color — Red 
Kagland,  Bo  Peep,  Glen  Grove.  Other  than 
black,  ch. — Jessie  C.  Open— dogs — Derby, 
Red  Ragland,  Justice.  Bitches — Russette, 
Red  Vixen,  Nellie  Bly.    Puppies— Glen  Grove. 

Collies — Open — dogfs — Finsbury  Hero.  Fins- 
bury  Dude.  Bitches — Nora,  Flurry  IV.  Pup- 
pies— Canadian  Monarch,  Bruce,  Glen  Isla. 

Bull  Terriers — Open — dogfs — Ptincipio,  Edge- 
wood  Robin,  Chatham  Bob.  Bitches — Kath- 
leen Mavoumeen,  Marian,  Snowflake.  Pup- 
pies— White  Rose,  Nap,  White  Bread. 

Fox  Terriers — Open — dogfs — Raby  PiUisy, 
Beverwyck,  King  Pin,  Grove  Victor.  Bitches 
— Bonaly  Breda,  Stardale  Belle,  Vixi.  Pup- 
pies— dogfs — Bedford  Toe,  Mysterious  Pat,  Star- 
dale  Star.  Bitches— Lady  Diadem,  Rat  Trap, 
Snow.  Wire-haired — Open — do^s — Dark  Eye. 
Bitches— Vigrilant,  Aldon  Annie.  Puppies — 
Vigilant,  Rough,  Aldon  Annie. 

Dachshunde — Open— dogs— Topaz.  Bitches 
— Lina,  Frieda,  Nettie.     Puppies — DucheSs. 

Beagles — over  13  in. — aogs — Driver,*  Bell 
Boy.  Bitches— Lily,  Village  Belle,  Wild  Rose. 
Under  13  in. — dogs— Clement,  True  Boy,  Tally- 
ho.     Bitches — Music. 

Airedale  Terriers  —  Open  —  dogs  -^  Brush, 
Worry,  Harvey.    Bitches — Nettie,  Bess,  Vixen. 

Irish  Terriers — Open — dogs — Canadian  Am- 
bassador, Jumbo.     Bitches — Killamey  Girl. 

Scottish  Terriers — Jock,  Rab. 

Dandie  Dinmonts— dog^s — Kirsty. 
Rags. 

Bedlingtons — dogs  —  Dan,    Jack, 
Bitches — Floss. 

Black  -  and-  Tans  —  dogs  —  Sambo, 
Bitches— Jennie,  Lady  Banjo,  Topsy. 

Yorkslures — dogs — ^Jack,  Dandy.  Bitches — 
Gray  Nun,  Lady  Nance,  Fane.  Toys,  other 
variety — Jole. 

Pucg— dogs — Bonnie,  Dude.  Bitches — Equal 
first,  Dorothy  and  Peg.     Puppies — Dorothy. 

King  Charles — dogs — Dominion  Prince,  To- 
ronto Royal  Duke.  Bitches— Rose,  Topsy, 
Ruby. 

Blenheims— Jap,  Fonyo,  Mex. 
* 

The  second  Spring  meeting  oV  the  Huron 
Coursing  Club  was  held  at  Huron,  S.  D.,  April 
10  and  II.  The  events  were  the  Dakota  Stakes 
of  $180  for  thirty- two  all-age  greyhounds,  and 
the  Sapling  Stakes  for  saplings  whelped  after 
April  10,  1893.  There  were  sixteen  entries  for 
the  Dakota  and  ten  for  the  Sapling  Stakes. 
The  Dakota  Stakes  was  won  by  the  Columbus 
Coursine  Kennel's  r.  b.  No  Mercy  (Wildtick — 
Show  Mercy),  with  the  Eastern  Coursing  Ken- 
nel's bk.  d.  Judge  Bumaby  (Bumaby— Drytime) 
runner  up.  In  the  Saphng  Stakes,  Columbus 
Coursing  Kennel's  r.  a.  Glenwood  (Glenkirk — 
Gild)  beat  Mr.  C.  Vinton's  f.  d.  Thos.  B.  Reed 
(same  breeding)  in  the  final  course  and  won  the 

stakes. 

* 

The  New  England  Kennel  Club  held  its  tenth 
annual  show  at  Boston,  April  17th  to  20th,  and 
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scored  a  richly  deserved  success.  The  entries 
numbered  nearly  nine  hundred,  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  odd  dog^  were  benched.  There 
was  the  usual  amount  of  kicking  by  disappointed 
exhibitors,  but  judges  Jas.  Mortimer,  Jno. 
Davidson,  J.  Otis  Fellows,  W.  S.  Clarke,  Thos. 
H.  Teny.  Jno.  E.  Thayer,  T.  S.  Bellin  and 
Jno.  P.  Barnard  did  their  work  conscientiously 
and  well.  Superintendent  Jno.  Read  and 
officials  E.  Brooks,  T.  E.  Thayer,  Geo.  Fletcher 
and  D.  E.  Loveland  handled  all  arrangements 
with  marked  capability.  The  principal  winners 
were  as  follows : 

Mastiffs,  ch.  dogs — Beaufort's  Black  Prince. 
Bitches — Lady  Diana.  Open— dogs — Ineleside 
Minting,  Emperor  William,  Emperor  Maxim- 
ilian.  Bitches— Gerda  II.,  Eider,  Nellie.  Pup- 
pies—Campania. 

St.  Bernards,  rou^h,  ch.  Bitches — Lady 
Livingston.  Open— <iogs — Altoneer,  Ardmore, 
Jim  Blaine.     Bitches — Lady  Sneerwell.     Pup- 

gies,  dofi^ — Lord  Ripon,  Columbus.     Bitches — 
[adam  B. 

Smooth,  ch.  dogs — Melrose  King.  Bitches — 
Empress  of  Coontoocook.  Open— dogs — Alton, 
Rex  Bedivere,  Cato.  Bitches — Judith,  Lady 
Alton,  Judith's  Ruth.  Puppies,  dogs — Cotmch, 
Cyclone. 

Great  Danes,  ch.  bitches — Minerva's  Fawn. 
Open— dogs — Stanley,  Molke.  Bitches — Owl's 
Nest  Topsy. 

Bloodhounds,  ch. — Belhus.  Open— dogs — 
Alchjrmist,  Brough,  Berry's  Bradshaw.  Bitches 
— Kaween,  Vigilant. 

Foxhotmds,  English — Rosemary,  Winsome, 
Denmark.  American  ch. — Elite.  Open— do^ 
— Argonaut,  Logan,  Rock.  Bitches— Bowsprit, 
'udy,    Katie.       Puppies — dogs — Drive,    Tam 

Shanter.    Bitches— Dawn,  BeUe  K. 

Deerhounds,  ch.  dogs — Hillside  Warrior. 
Bitches — Hillside  Rom<3a.  Open,  dogs- Hill- 
side Raven,  Hillside  McGregor.  Argyle. 
Bitches— Hillside  Sylvia,  Hillsicte  RuUi,  Hill- 
side  Heather. 

Greyhounds,  ch.  dogs — Imperator.  Open — 
dogs— Unde  Dick,  Baltic,  Dakota.  Bitches — 
Hattie,  Marguerite,  Southern  Belle.  Puppies — 
Hattie,  Dakota. 

Russian  Wolfhounds,  ch.  dogs — Argoss. 
Bitches  —  Zerry.  ^^pen  —  dc^  — Col.  Dietz. 
Odrooski,  Sorvanets.  Bitches — Irmina.  Ymeika. 
Riga.    Puppies— Lady  Dietz. 

Newfoundlands — Ponto,  Cinders. 

Chesapeake  Bays  —  ch.— dogs  —  Cleveland. 
Bitches — Bigelow's  Rose.  Open— dogs — Rough, 
Deacon.  Bitches  — Tivoli,  Tuckermeck  Favor- 
ite. Puppies — Tuckermeck  Favorite,  Otter 
Girl. 

Pointers  —  ch.— dogs — (55  lbs.  and  over)— 
Tempest.  Bitches— {50  lbs.  and  over)^Lady 
Tammany.  Open— dogs— (55  lbs.  and  over)— 
Prince  Regent,  Ridgeview  Panic,  Hylas  of 
Naso.  Bitches— (50  lbs.  and  over)  — Kent's 
Belle,  Kathleen  Kent,  Blooma  II.  Ch.— dogs— 
(under  55  lbs)— Rush  of  Lad.  Bitches— <under 
50  lbs.  )^ Wild  Lily.  Open— dogs— (under  55 
lbs.) — Ridgeview  Tenny,  Chancellor,  Ridge- 
view Donald.  Bitches  —  (under  50  lbs.)— 
Springside  Nell,  Devonshire  Pearl,  Westminster 
Zoe.  Puppies — dogs— Springside  Faust,  Spring- 
side  Tory.  Bitches— Wrada  Kent,  Daisy.  Field 
trial  class — Tempest,  Duke  of  Kent. 

English    Setters— ch. — dogs — Monk  of^l 
Bitches— Blue  Uli^lled  bQpen  — do] 
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Cactus,  Harry  L.,  Dad  Monarch.  Bitches— 
Countess  Zoe,  Albert's  MoH,  Toledo  Queen. 
Puppies— dogs— Harry  L.,  Sir  Winford.  Bitches 
— Lilly  L.,  Beverdy's  Leah.  Field  trials  class 
—Our  Pet. 

Irish  Setters— ch. — dogs— Kildare.  Bitches 
Edna  H.  Open— dews — Bob  Jr.,  Pemberton, 
Principal.  Bitches— Shandon  Bcdl,  Ruby  Glen- 
more  II.,  Maid  of  Borstal.  Puppies— dosrs — 
Kildare  Odin.  Bitches— Kildare  Neville. 
Field  trial  dass— Finglas. 

Gordon  Setters — ch.— dogs — Count  Noble. 
Bitches — Fan.  Open— dogs — Trim  B.,  Prince, 
Homer's  S.  Bitcnes — Fenmont,  Lady  Maud, 
Jessie  Not^e.  Puppies^-dogs— Bobolink,  Beau 
Noble.  Bitches— Belle  ctt  Waveiiy,  Susie 
Maud. 

Field  Spaniels— ch.— dogs — Newton  Abbott 
Torso.  Bitches — Rosedale  Bess.  Open — black 
dogs — Echo.  Bitches — Maid.  Any  other  color 
— second,  Romeo. 

Cockers— ch.— dogs — Othello.  Bitches — Miss 
Waggles.  Open— black,  dogs — Equal,  first; 
Adiun  and  Woodland  Prince,  third  ;  Tumie  IV. 
Bitches — Fashion,  Lisa,  Cricket.  Any  other 
color  —  dogs — Bim,  Neda,  Brantford  Rufus. 
Bitches — Daisy  Atkins,  Hamilton  Beauty, 
Gypy  Queen. 

Qumbers— dofipi — Friar  Boss  Albert,  Prince 
Karl.     Bitches— Meta,  White  Friar. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels — Musha.  Dan  Rice. 

Beagles— ch.— dogs— Forest  Hunter.  Bitches 
— Twintwo.  Open— does  (over  13  in.>— Bowman, 
Diamond  Forest.  Puzzle.  Bitches — Mollie  L., 
Wanda,  Gyp^  A.  Dogs  (13  in.  and  under) — 
Sport,  Dorsey's  Buck,  Dandie.  Bitches — Topsy 
S..  Maida,  Lady  of  Denmark.  Puppies — dogs 
— Zeno,  Silverena.  Bitches — Cloister,  Speed 
Forest.      Field  Trial  Class— Lee  II.,  Gypsy  A. 

Dadishundes,  ch.— Don  Quixote  II.  Open — 
dc^fs — Pretzel,  Zigzag.  Bitches — Polly  Fin- 
ders, Lovely  K. 

Bassets— Bey,  Turk. 

Collies— ch. — bitches — Highland  Floss.  Open 
—dogs — Douelas,  Trump,  Glen  wood  Wonder. 
Bitches — Gil&roy's  Daisy,  Lady  Royal.    Pup- 

S'es— does — Douglas.  Bitches— Ruby  Proctor, 
avbrook  Pansy. 

Foodies— ch.— curly  dogs — Milo.  Bitches — 
Chloe.  Corded— Open— Duke.  Curly— Open 
—  black  dogs  — Sim,  Ithel.  Bitches  —  Bess, 
Snowball.  Dogs,  other  than  black — Poohbah, 
Hill  Hurst  Taffy.  Bitches— Vivette,  Bellone. 
Puppies — ^black  dogfs — Zola.  Bitches  —  Juno. 
Tnga.  Dogs,  other  than  black — ^Targo,  Hill 
Hurst  Taffy.  Bitches— Hill  Hurst  Dinah,  Hill 
Hurst  Posey. 

Bulldogs— ch. — King  Lud.  Bitches — Salina. 
Open— dogs  (45  lbs.  and  over)^Rustic  Sover- 
eign, Dr.  Rush.  Bitches  (40  lbs.  and  over) — 
Katisha,  Lady  Nan,  Nadiy.  Dogs  (under  45 
lbs.)— Heathen,  African  Monarch.  Heathen  II. 
Bitches  (under  40  lbs.) — ^Juno,  Cromar'fe  Vic. 
Puppies— Rustic  King  II.,  Tomato.  Bull  Ter- 
riers—ch.  —dogs — Cardona.  Bitches  —  Attrac- 
tion. Open— doflfs  (30  lbs.  and  over)— Top- 
sparkle,  Bruce  III.,  Harbone  King.  Bitches 
30  lbs.  and  over)— Lady  Carrabrook,  Castle's 
ride,  Marjoram.  Dogs  (under  30  lbs.)— Rook- 
ery Boy,  Billy  Plimmer,  Jack  of  Clubs.  Bitches 
(under  30  lbs.) — Lady  Rochester,  Jeanne  D'Arc, 
White  Queen.  Puppies— Jack  Frost,  Young 
Miss  Giddy. 

Boston  Terriers — dogs  (over  20  lbs.)— Prince 
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Walnut.  Tom  Sayers,  Ross.  Bitches  Nankin, 
Diana,  Peggy.  Dogs  (20  lbs.  and  under) — 
Dandie,  Commissioner,  Dixie.  Bitdies — Evad- 
ne.  Tansy,  Bessie.  Puppies — dogs— Bullfrog, 
Buz,  Commissioner.    Bitches — Fan. 

Fox-terriers — smooth,  ch.— dogs—  Starden*s 
King.  Bitches — Miss  Dollar.  Open— d^s — 
Warren  Saf^^uard,  Beverwydc  Royalist,  War- 
rei>  Tip  Top.  Bitches — ^Warren  Beauty — Sea- 
croft  ETmpress.  Beverw]^  Twilight.  Puppies 
— dogfs — ^Warren  Tory,  Seacroft  King.  Tim. 
Bitches— Hill  Hurst  Diana,  Seacroft  Snipe, 
Hillside  Lena.  Wire-haired— ch.— dogs — Oak- 
leifi^  Bruiser.  Bitches — Sister  Pattern.  Open 
—dogs— Saint  Cribbage.  Brittle.  Brittle  Beaut. 
Bitches— Sister  Janet,  Hill  Hurst  Pansy.  Hill 
Hurst  Rose.  Puppies— dogs — Brittle  Beaut. 
Mister  Great  Snap.  Bitches— HiH  Hurst  Blos- 
som, Mistress  Betsy. 

Bedlingtons  —  dogs  —  Motmt  Vernon,  Pro- 


Scottish  Terriers— ch. — Kilroy.  Open — do^ 
— Kilcree,  Wankie.  Tam.  Wanlae  Tam,  Wankie 
Caddie.  Bitches — Wankie  Diana,  Vorda,  Wan- 
kie Freda.  American-bred  —  dogs — Wankie 
Tam,  Wankie  Caddie.  Wankie  Ted.  Bitches— 
Wankie  Diana,  Wankie  Freda,  Wankie  Cam- 
bria. Puppies--dogs — Wankie  Caddie,  Wankie 
Masher,  Newcastle  Allen.  Bitches — Wankie 
Freda.  Wankie  Cambria.  Wankie  Gerda 

IrishTerriers—ch.— dogs— Boxer  IV.  Bitches 
— Candor.  Open — dogs — Merle  Grady.  His 
Honor.  Jack  Desmond.  Bitches — Crate.  Romp. 
Hill  Top  Surprise.  Puppies— dogs— Sharaus. 
Milton  Galtee  Boy.  Blue  Ribbon.  Bitches- 
Romp.  Hill  Top  Fly,  Belle  of  Shannon. 

Black-and-Tans— ch.  — dogs — Sultan.  Bitches 
— Gypsy  Girl.  Open— dog^s— Rochelle  Rush. 
Bitcnes — Lady  Prudence.  LiUa. 

Skyes  —  ch.  —  Enddiffe  Maggie.  Open — 
bitches — Islay.  Prairie  Flower. 

Yorkshires— d<»p— Tatters,  Teddy. 

Schipperkes — Mickie.  Cople  Sophia,  Skipper. 

Pugs,  ch.  dogs— Bob  Ivy.  Bitches— Haurfity 
Madge.  Open— do^^s— Drummer,  Finsbury 
Duke,  Pomona  Fntz.  Bitches— Pansy  G.. 
^  Miss  Decima.  Otterbum  Pearl. 

King  Charles— ^o^ — Royal  Boy,  Romeo. 
Bitches — Dora,  Titania. 

Blenhiems— dogs — Chiselhurst  Hero.  Bitches 
— Daisy. 

Ruby  Spaniels— dogs — Rubin.  Bitches — 
Princess  Nevia.  Rena. 

Italian  Greyhounds— Sprite,  Spring. 

The  En^l&h  Bloodhound  Club  of  America 
was  organized  during  April  last  President,  J. 
L.  Winchell ;  vice-president,  Dr.  Louguest ; 
secretary-treasurer.  C.  H.  Innes.  The  object 
is  the  general  improvement  of  this  grand  old 
breed.  The  club  will  offer  specials  at  all  im- 
portant shows. 

« 

The  Southern  California  Kennel  Club  held 
its  sixth  annual  show  at  Los  Ang^eles.  ban- 
ning April  18.  One  hundred  and  seventy  &gs 
were  benched  and  the  quality  was  above  all 
previous  records. 

The  •*  Novelty  Show,"  "  Specialty  Show,"  or 
"  Mixed  Farming  Exhibition,"  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Hempstead  Farm  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  may  and  may  not  have  been  a 
success,  according  to  the  ,f$§gf<^4j4^fd^^ 
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deciding  such  questions.  It  is  understood  that 
the  show  may  become  a  regular  annual  ftxture, 
to  which  there  can  be  no  possible  objection,  as 
the  idea  is  undoubtedly  a  reasonable  one. 
What  such  a  show  must  possess  is  a  varied  list 
of  attractions  sufficient  to  draw  a  moneyed 
New  York  crowd.  Time  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  success  of  the  venture,  which  at 
present  appears  somewhat  doubtful.    Damon. 


Mr.  Walter  Wellman.  who  is  organizing  a 
North  Pole  Expedition,  writes  to  Spratts  Patent 
from  Liege,  Belgium,  as  follows  : 

•'  On  inquiry  here,  we  find  that  your  *  Patent 
Meat  Fibnne  Vegetable  Dog  Cakes '  and  •  Cod 
Liver  Oil  Dog  Cakes '  are  superior  to  anything 
we  can  gjet  for  the  large  pack  of  Belgium  draft 
dogs  which  we  are  takine  on  to  the  Arctics. 
We  therefore  inclose  an  order  for  each  of  these." 


CRICKET. 


THE  VISITS  OF  ENGLISH   CRICKETERS. 

The  disappointment  which  many  cricketers 
felt  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Gentlemen 
of  Philadelphia  would  not  pay  their  loujg  con- 
templated and  partially  arranged  visit  to 
England  this  season,  is  more  than  appeased  by 
the  announcement  that  probably  three  foreign 
teams  will  visit  us. 

The  Belmont  Club  of  Philadelphia  have 
made  arrangements  with  Mr.  J.  N.  Meldon  to 
bring  over  a  team  of  Irish  Gentlemen,  and  the 
very  pleasant  matches  played  against  the 
team  brought  by  that  gentleman  in  the  season 
of  '92  assures  us  some  enjoyable  games  to 
finish  up  this  season's  work.  Mr.  Meldon 
states  that  this  team  is  to  be  very  much  supe- 
rior to  the  team  that  visited  us  in  '92,  and  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  strongest  that  has 
ever  left  Ireland.  There  are  to  be  five  matches 
arranged  for  the  visitors,  and  although  the 
schedule  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled 
there  is  little  doubt  that  one  match  will  be 
played  at  New  York,  one  at  Boston,  one  at 
Baltimore  and  two  at  Philadelphia.  The 
team  propose  to  leave  Ireland  the  last  week  in 
August,  and  will  remain  here  about  four  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  Irishmen  we  are  promised 
a  very  strong  team  of  English  players  under 
tiie  auspices  of  the  Merion  Qub  01  Philadelphia, 
whose  representative  has  recently  visited 
England  and  brings  back  the  news  that  a 
team  will  be  selected  by  C.  W.  Alcock,  part 
professional,  and  the  rest  amateur,  to  visit  us 
m  September.  It  is  possible  to  make  this  com- 
bination particularly  strong,  and  in  the  hands 
of  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Alcock  we  may  look 
forward  to  great  things. 

The  third  team  of  promised  visitors  rests 
at  the  present  rather  upon  rumor  than  on  the 
solid  basis  of  fact,  yet  in  some  respects  it  is  the 
most  to  be  desired,  for  it  is  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  professionals.  In  saying  this,  let  me 
not  be  misunderstood  as  indicating  that  a  pro- 
fessional team  is  the  most  typical  and  there- 
fore the  most  desirable  representative  of 
English  cricket,  for  the  fact  is  far  otherwise ; 
but  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  when  you 
take  from  one  club  and  another  its  profes- 
sionals or  teachers,  and  of  them  compose  a 
team,  you  are  gathering  experts  whose  exhibi- 
tion of  the  technique  of  the  game  and  of  the 
perfection  which  comes  from  long  practice  will 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  our  players. 

Up  to  the  time  the  Records  go  to  press  but 
few  matches  have  been  played,  ana  none  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  ;  but  in  Phila* 
delphia,  Boston  and  New  York  many  of  the 
elevens  have  been  getting  into  order,  and  the 
college  teams  are  in  full  practice. 


In  Canada  also  the  dubs  have  been  putting  in 
considerable  preliminary  work  to  prepare  them 
for  the  lon^  list  of  fixtures  already  arranged 
there.  In  Albany,  once  quite  a  cricketing  city, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  game  by 
the  Ridgefield  Athletic  Club,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stevens 
being  the  prime  mover.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  we  shall  find  a  team  there  ready  to 
give  some  of  our  local  elevens  a  good  game. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  do  not  more  often 
see  the  cricket  team  of  the  New  York  Racquet 
Club  in  the  field.  Their  representatives  have 
proved  themselves  so  proficient  at  handling  the 
willow  in  their  recent  match  against  a  team  of 
the  Staten  Island  C.  C.  that  such  an  addition  to 
our  list  of  local  teams  would  indeed  be  a  valua- 
ble one. 

ON  THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 

The  California  Cricket  Season  opened  May 
6th  at  the  Alameda  and  Klinkserville  Grounds. 
The  match  at  Alameda  was  between  the  last 
year's  cup  winners,  the  Alamedas  and  the  vet- 
eran Pacifies.  The  former  team  have  lost, 
however,  Randol,  Price  and  Brown  from  their 
last  vear's  team,  while  the  Pacifies  are  weakened 
by  the  retirement  of  Sheath,  Cookson  and  Ward. 
The  Pacifies  first  took  the  wickets  and  by  the 
batting  of  J.  Theobald  and  Wiseman  secured 
52  runs.  With  the  Alamedas  at  the  wickets  the 
Pacifies  displayed  good  fielding,  yet  they  were 
obviously  weak  in  bowling,  and  at  the  fall  of  the 
tenth  wicket  the  Alamedas  had  scored  iii. 
The  second  inning  for  the  Pacifies  secured  them 
only  48  runs,  and  the  match  ended  leaving  the 
old  champions  victors  by  49  on  the  first  inning. 

At  the  Klinkserville  grotmds  the  match  be- 
tween Califomias  and  Bohemians  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion,  OMring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Califomias  were  not  represented  by  their  full 
strength.  Captain  Anson  won  the  toss,  and  sent 
the  Bohemians  to  the  wicket,  with  the  result 
that  they  gave  his  men  three  hours' leather  hunt- 
ing, during  which  time  they  put  up  219  runs  for 
the  loss  of  five  wickets,  and  then  declared  theit 
innings  closed,  A.  G.  Sheath  having  made  89 
runs,  A.  S.  Webster  52.  and  W.  Robertson  35. 
The  Califomias  went  to  bat,  but  were  no 
match  for  the  bowling  of  A.  Reynolds  and  H. 
S.  Cookson,  who  disposed  of  them  in  their  first 
innings  for  15  runs,  and  in  their  second  for  40 
runs,  Anson  scoring  18  of  the  runs  made  in  the 
second  innings. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Califomias 
will  show  us  a  very  different  game  to  this  be- 
fore the  close  of  me  season,  and  a  few  weeks' 
work  and  the  leadership  of  so  excellent  a  player 
as  Mr.  Anson  will  work  wonders  with  the  bat-r 


ting  and  with  the  general  play  of  the  team.    J I P 

T.  C.  Turner5 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.  E.  W.  /.—  Where  can  I  get  a  road  book  of 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  England? — Address 
the  Cyclist  Touring  Club,  139  Fleet  street,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  2. — Can  you  suggest  a  two 
months'  bicjfcle  tour—giving  best  routes  — 
two  weeks  in  Ireland,  two  in  Scotland  and 
four  in  W.  England  t—Tsike  the  lake  dis- 
trict in  Ireland,  Glasgow  to  John  o'  Groat's, 
thence  to  Edinboro,  thence  down  through  the 
lake  district  and  Trossachs  clean  through  to 
Land's  End.  via  Harrogate,  Derby,  Coventry, 
Kenil worth,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Ox- 
ford, Bath,  Tavistock,  etc.,  and  retrace  by 
train  if  time  is  limited. 


J.  A.—  What  certificates  shall  I  need  to  run 
my  own  steam  yacht  on  the  larger  lakes  f — 
You  must  pass  an  examination  and  obtain  a 
license  from  the  local  inspector.  If  you  do  not, 
you  will  render  yourself  uable  to  a  fine,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  your  yacht  is. 

What  is  the  cheapest  way  possible  to  con- 
struct a  camera  obscura  f  (1  refer  to  the  ap- 
garatus  usually  seen  at  Summer  resorts,  which 
as  the  lens  placed  in  the  top  of  a  small  round 
building  while  the  view  is  reflected  downward 
onto  a  Sat  white  surface  in  the  interior  of  said 
building.  I  have  a  pair  of  4H  inch  condensing 
lenses  and  a  pair  of  %  incn  objective  lenses 
taken  from  a  stereopticon  which  I  desire  to  use, 
if  possible.)  Answer. — ^Your  lenses  and  con- 
densers are  not  at  all  suitable  for  such  a  camera 
obscura  as  you  describe.  A  single  achromatic 
plano-convex  or  meniscus  of  large  diameter, 
not  less  than  4  inches,  is  generally  employed, 
and  its  focal  strength  must  be  about  equal  to 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  table  or  screen 
on  which  the  image  is  to  be  formed.  The  lens 
is  placed  in  a  box  or  lantern  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  with  its  plane  or  concave  side  toward 
the  surrounding  country,  and  has  mounted  a 
little  behind  it  a  prism — if  expense  is  no  object, 
or  a  mirror,  whicn  answers  the  purpose  almost 
as  weU — at  such  an  anele  as  will  reflect  the  rays 
down  on  the  white  table.  The  lantern  is  maae 
to  revolve  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  circle,  and 
must  be  high  enough  above  the  building  to 
prevent  the  cutting  ofiF  of  the  rays  from  the  land- 
scape. The  revolution  may  be  effected  by 
cords  and  puUies  or  rack  and  pinion.  From 
this  it  will  be  evident  that  you  may  either  de- 
si^  your  tower  and  lantern  and  get  a  lens  of 
suitable  length  of  focus,  or  select  the  lens  and 
design  the  building  to  fit  it,  the  final  adjust- 
ment  being  made  oy  raising  or  lowering  the 
table  to  the  point  at  which  the  image  is  sharpest. 
C.  B.  T  — If  a  player  attempting  to  return 
a  ball  in  lawn  tennis,  misses  it  and  the  ball 
goes  out  of  courts  does  he  lose  the  point  f — 
No.  it  is  nis  point  unless  **  the  ball  touches 
him  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries,"  or 
unless  he  touches  the  net  or  any  of  its  supports 
while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

C.  C.  G. —  What  indoor  training  would  best 
fit  a  raw  hand  to  play  full-back  /—The  usual 
roimd  of  wooden  dumb-bells  and  light  chest 
weights.  Additional  practice  in  running  would 
be  of  the  utmost  service.  If  a  tackling  machine 
is  at  your  disposal,  it  would  furnish  you  the 
much-needed  practice.  Take  a  little  work  each 
day  and  increase  it  gradually,  but  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  overwork.    If  the  work  begins  to 


wear  on  your  nerves  and  make  you  restless  01 
sleepless,  lighten  it  at  once. 

H.  K.  /.—  What  is  the  World's  record  for 
ihe  running  long  jump  on  skates? — 15  ft 
2  in.  It  was  made  by  S.  D.  See.  Cortlandt 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  January  17.  1885.  2.— I  have 
cleared  ig  ft.  in  the  presence  of  twenty-five 
people  who  watched  closely  where  I  took  ojf 
and  where  I  lighted.  The  jump  was  meas- 
ured on  an  imftrovised  stick.  Will  my  record 
stand? — No.  In  the  first  place,  you  haa  no  defi- 
nite take-off.  In  the  second  place,  your  meas- 
ures were  not  known  to  the  A.  A.  U.,  and  your 
measuring  stick  was  not  of  the  required  land. 
There  are,  furthermore,  certain  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  under  whidi  rec- 
ords should  be  made.  Rule  7  of  the  A.  A.  U.  spec- 
ifies that  the  Union  will  not  recognize  any  new 
record  *'  unless  made  in  open  competition,  and 
unless  a  report  of  it  is  made  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Union,  properly  supported  by  the  affidavits 
of  the  referee,  .  .  .  starter  and  field  judges 
.  .  .  as  to  the  correctness,  measurements, 
weather,  hour  of  day  and  the  place,  and  the 
signatures  of  at  least  six  witnesses,  including 
officials. 

T.  T.  E.  /. — In  lawn  tennis  ^  a  server 
places  one  foot  immediately  behind  the  base 
line  and  the  other  foot  upon  the  ground  out- 
side of  the  court  alongside  of  the  side  line, 
will  Jus  service  from  that  position  be  good? — 
Yes,  provided  he  does  not  touch  either  line  be- 
fore the  ball  is  delivered.  2. —  Would  there 
not  be  a  decided  advantage  in  serving  from 
this  position  ? — It  might  &vor  those  using  an 
underhand  cut  service,  but  to  ordinary  overhand 
service  it  would  prove  an  awkward  position,  of 
no  possible  advantage  in  the  ri^ht  nand  court 
although  to  some  an  advantage  m  the  left  himd 
court. 

C.  M.  K.—If  a  ball  is  served  and  hits  a  dog 
running  across  the  tennis  court  does  it  count 
for  a  fault  ?—^o,  it  is  a  *'  let,"  and  the  server 
is  allowed  to  serve  again  unless  the  dog  inter- 
feres. 

F.  S.  la.— Our  club  has  recently  laid  out  four 
clay  courts  but  the  nets  and  posts  have  prov- 
ed unsatisfactory,  what  can  you  advise  tn  this 
regard?— \i  you  have  plenty  of  room  erect  sta- 
tionary posts  with  cleats  on  the  outside  of  each. 
Use  a  heavy  corded  net  (a  tarred  net  is  prefer- 
able) with  a  broad  band  along  the  top.  A  net 
about  2%  feet  in  width  is  recommended,  for 
when  stretched  it  allows  the  ball  to  roU  be- 
neath it. 

J.  S.  I.— If  an  athlete  bets  on  himself  does  he 
become  a  professional? — Article  X.  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  A.  A.  U.  reads :  ••  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  compete  .  .  .  who  has 
received  or  competed  for  compensation  or  re- 
ward, in  any  form,  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill 
in  .  .  .  any  athletic  exercise."  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  athlete  ran  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  the  bet  he  would  be  made  a  profes- 
sional, but  the  case  has  never  come  up,  to  our 
knowledge.  2. — Can  a  man  run  for  another 
man  who  puts  up  money  on  him? — ^Yes.  pro- 
vided that  for  doing  this  he  receives  no  com- 
pensation, in  any  form,  except  of  course  the  bare « 
gratitude  of  his  friend.Digitized  by  VJV^WV  iC 
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OUTING    will    in  this  department 
record  all  important  events  within  the 
domain  o/ pastimes  and  of  strictly  amateur  sport. 
Pleeu*  address  all  cpmmunications  to  ''^The  Editor  of 


OUTING^'"  and  NOT  to  any  individual  member  of 
the  staff.  Letters  and  inquiries  from  anonymous  corre- 
spondents do  not  receive  attention. 

The  OUTING  Company^  Limited^  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted^  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  which  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


Outing  joins  in  hearty  congratulations  to 
Messrs.  Gould  and  Haff  on  their  recent  achieve- 
ments upon  the  deep.  The  question  whether 
American  racing  yachts  are  seaworthy  is  settled. 
Not  only  has  the  Vigilant  proved,  herself  a  safe 
sailer,  but  the  time  in  which  she  crossed  the  At- 
lantic was  so  much  shorter  than  even  her  owners 
had  estimated,  that  this  Western  hemisphere 
has  been  fairly  overcome  by  surprise. 

It  is  now  demonstrated  tnat  American  racing 
yachts  can  compete  with  Britishers,  even  upon 
the  hifi^h  seas.  It  is  evident  that  Vigilant  was 
built  for  victory.  She  made  a  name  and  fame 
for  herself  in  1893  in  American  waters.  In  1894 
Vigilant  has  b^^n  her  record  with  an  omen 
of  further  conquests. 

LENZ. 

After  a  long  series  of  hardships  and  perils, 
Lenz  has  at  last  reached  Constantinople,  and  is 
on  his  way  to  Vienna.  No  one  who  has  not 
read  the  still  unpublished  narrative  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  the  mountains  beyond  Ichang  and 
in  the  heart  of  Burmah,  can  realize  what  the 
achievement  of  his  great  feat  signifies.  We 
congratulate  the  hardy  wheelman  on  his  safe 
arrival  in  European  civilization,  and  much 
more  do  we  congratulate  him  on  the  stout  heart, 
sound  sense  and  unfailing  perseverance  that 
alone  have  brought  him  through  thus  far. 

THE  YALE-OXFORD   MEETING. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Yale 
spirit  at  its  best  than  the  prompt  execution  of 
tne  plan  for  sending  a  team  of  track  athletes  to 
En^and.  This  year,  for  almost  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  Yale 
team  is  indisputably  the  best ;  and  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  champion  college  of  America 
will  meet  the  champion  college  of  England. 
Such  promptness  and  enterprise  speak  well  for 
the  future  of  Yale  athletics  in  America,  and  give 
us  courage  to  believe  that  they  will  bring  back 
the  international  trophy.  The  country  at  large 
says  to  them,  as  their  college  mates  say  :  *'  You 
can  win,  and  we  are  backing  you  with  heart 
and  soul.  If  you  don't  win — *  anyone  knows 
how  they  conclude  the  sentiment  at  New  Haven. 

TIE  GAMES  ON   NEUTRAL  COLLEGE  GROUNDS. 

When  Princeton  and  Harvard  agreed  to  play 
off  the  baseball  tie  at  New  Haven  the  vital 
question  was  :  Will  Yale  remain  neutral  ?  It 
was  felt  with  good  reason  that  any  partiality  in 
the  New  Haven  audience  would  he  fatal  to  the 
almost  ideal  plan  for  settling  tie  series.  The 
Yale  captains  took  the  matter  strongly  in  hand, 
and  on  the  day,  or  rather,  as  it  proved,  the  days 
of  the  game,  maintained  perfect  impartiality. 
This  is  vastly  to  their  credit  as  Yale  men  and  as 
captains.  In  fact,  before  the  tie  game  was 
played  off  the  shoe  appeared  to  be  on  the  other 
foot,  and  the  Yale  men  wanted  to  know  what 
sort  of  sport  they  had  been  invited  to  attend 
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The  facts  of  the  much-disputed  difference  are 
these :  When  the  game  was  officially  declared 
off,  two  of  the  Harvard  nine  left  the  field  at 
once.  They  could  not  be  recalled  until  a  quar- 
ter of  five.  At  this  late  hour  Captain  McKenzie 
insisted  that  the  game  be  played  over  ab  initio  ; 
whereas  Captain  Wic^gin  wished  to  continue  it 
where  it  had  stoppea.  As  a  result  both  of  the 
nines  left  the  field.  It  is  perhaps  not  strange 
that  the  Yale  men  who  were  turned  away,  wet, 
weary  and  without  rain  checks,  hissed  the  two 
straylings  on  their  return,  and  accused  the 
visiting  nines  of  far  greater  unsportsmanship 
than  lies  in  a  little  p^tial  cheering.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  either  Princeton  or  Harvard 
can  be  convicted.  The  two  Harvard  absentees, 
to  be  sure,  appear  to  have  been  lacking  in  dis- 
cipline. Yet  they  did  no  more  than  players  are 
generally  at  liberty  to  do  after  g[ame  has  been 
formcdly  called.  As  for  the  captains,  McKenzie 
had  the  letter  of  the  law  to  back  him  Yet  the 
law  was  framed  for  games  to  be  played  off  on  a 
subseauent  date.  Captain  Wignn*s  stipulation 
that  the  game  proceed  as  it  oegan  was  not 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  was  cer- 
tainly the  only  sensible  course  to  pursue,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  already  nearly  five  o'clock, 
that  hundreds  of  the  spectators  had  to  return 
that  night  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and  that 
rain  was  still  threatening.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  have  been  vastly  to  the  credit  of  atnateur 
sport  if  the  two  Harvard  players  had  made 
sure  that  neither  the  spectators  nor  their  rivals 
were  waitine  upon  tnem,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  comrades ;  and  it  would  have  been  simi- 
larly delightful  if  the  captains  had  sunk  their 
private  wishes  in  deference  to  each  other  or  to 
the  audience ;  and  the  Yale  audience  is  not 
wholly  excusable  for  hissing.  It  will  not  be 
long,  we  hope,  before  the  amenities  of  life  are 
observed  on  the  athletic  field.  Yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  any  one  is  to  blame  for  the  un- 
fortunate difference  that  arose.  It  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  experiment  of  playing  tie 
games  on  neutral  college  grounds  is  a  success  ; 
and  it  is  at  least  comforting  to  hope  that  a  spirit 
of  gentlemanly  deference  will  come  from  it. 

SHORTEN  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  PROGRAMME. 

In  Har iter's  Weekly  for  May  19th,  Mr.  Cas- 
par W.  Whitney  says  that  the  Cambridge-Ox- 
ford track  and  field  athletic  meeting  draws  out 
a  class  of  society  equalled  at  no  other  sporting 
event  except  the  cricket  match  at  Loras ;  and 
that  in  the  present  year  the  spectators  numbered 
twelve  thousand.  The  quality  of  the  spectators 
at  our  Intercollegiate  games  is  by  no  means 
below  that  at  the  English  University  meeting ; 
but  to  any  one  who  has  seen  how,  year  by  year, 
they  have  been  more  thinly  sprinkled  upNon  the 
benches,  Mr.  Whitney's  remark  is  a  stirring  in- 
terrogation. Why  have  our  games  been  so 
sparingly  patronized;  and  why  are  they  declin- 
ing in  popularity?    The  f^|d%yi^&!^firtA^iv! 
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sports  themselves.  No  form  of  athletics  is  so 
free  from  the  taint  of  professionalism,  and  rapid 
as  is  the  growth  of  all  outdoor  exercises  in 
America,  none,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
football,  has  become  so  widely  popular  among 
the  athletes  themselves.  Neither  is  the  fault 
with  the  quantity  or  kind  of  contests.  The  con- 
testants in  the  English  sports  number  only 
thirty-six,  whereas  with  us  upward  of  five  hun- 
dred men  are  entered,  of  whom  over  two 
hundred  compete.  We  have  not  only  number- 
less heats  in  each  race,  but  five  more  events  on 
the  programme  than  in  England.  Our  perform- 
ances too  are,  as  a  rule,  better  than  at  the 
English  University  meeting  in  every  event  ex- 
cept the  mile  run.  Obviously  if  the  American 
gentleman  does  not  go  up  to  the  Berkeley  Oval, 
It  is  not  because  he  fears  that  he  will  not  get 
his  money*s  worth  of  pure  sport. 

The  vital  weakness  in  American  pedestrian 
sports  is  the  intolerable  length  ot  our  pro- 
grramme.  This  has  prevented  the  spjorts  at  the 
outset  from  winning  due  recognition;  and 
though  the  country  is  every  year  swarming  with 
increased  numbers  of  athletes  of  the  tra<^  and 
field,  it  bids  fair  to  kill  out  popular  interest  in 
their  races  and  contests.  The  Yale-Harvard 
games  this  y;ear  began  at  half-past  two  and  did 
not  end  until  after  seven  o'clock,  so  that  the 
spectators  from  New  York  and  Boston,  who 
nad  given  up  their  entire  day  to  see  them,  had 
also  to  give  up  their  evenings  and  their  nights. 
The  Intercollegiate  games  began  in  the  early 
morning  and  lasted  until  after  dark — two  min- 
utes before  eight,  to  be  precise.  The  cranks 
who  saw  them  through  and  reckoned  up  the 
scores  to  find  who  had  won,  did  not  dine  until 
nearly  ten  o'clock.  The  great  mass  of  sensible 
sport-loving  Americans—or  rather  a  thin  sprink- 
ling of  them — ^arrived  at  the  field  after  many  of 
the  races  had  been  run,  and  left  before  it  was 
definitely  decided  who  had  won  the  champion- 
ship. They  had  spent  enough  time  to  see  a 
football  or  a  baseball  g^ame.  or  an  eight-oared 
race  on  the  Thames;  but  aU  they  had  seen  was 
a  few  fast  and  pretty  races,  beginning  nowhere 
and  ending  there.  If  they  came  to  watch  the 
work  of  the  best  athletes,  they  failed  in  all  prob- 
ability to  reco^ize  them  in  the  clouds  of  con- 
testants. Until  the  contests  upon  which  the 
Intercollegiate  championship  depends  can  be 
run  off  between  halt-past  two  and  half-past 
fi\^  their  popularity  must  continue  to  wane ; 
and  conversely,  all  that  is  needed  to  place  them 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  England,  is  to  shorten 
the  Intercollegiate  programme. 

ABOLISH  THE  MILE  WALK   AND  THE   BICYCLE  RACE. 

The  necessity  of  retrenchment  is  emphasized, 
if  possible,  by  the  unfitness  of  certain  of  the 
events  to  be  contested.  I  have  already  paid 
my  respects  to  the  mile  walk  in  these  columns  ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  many 
excellent  reasons  tor  abolishing  it.  To  the 
spectators  it  appears  unnatural  and  disgusting 
in  the  extreme ;  and  an  audience  never  fails  to 

freet  the  preposterous  exercise  with  shouts  of 
erision — an  unconscious  insistence  upon  the 
fact  that  all  exercises  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  should  lead  to  physical  grace. 
And  the  judge  of  walking  is  far  worse  off  than 
the  spectators.  Though  a  score  of  scare-crows  are 
jouncing  round  the  track  in  a  manner  that  has 
no  likeness  in  the  heaven  above,  and  should 


have  no  likeness  on  the  earth  beneath,  he  is 
held  accountable  that  aU  the  men  shall  walk  or 
be  pulled  off  the  tracks.  This  has  led  to  cer- 
tain arbitrary  rules  to  which  a  ''walkist"  is 
supposed  to  defer.  He  must  at  all  times  have 
at  least  one  foot  upon  the  ground.  But  whether 
or  not  he  has,  only  an  instantaneous  camera  can 
say.  He  is  supposed  always  to  heel  the  ground 
with  his  knee  locked.  Not  even  an  instantane- 
ous camera  could  tell  whether  he  does  this.  As 
a  result  of  these  perplexities,  judges  often  have  a 
general  type  of  •*  walking  **  to  which  they  rec^uire 
every  contestant  to  adhere ;  so  that  if  a 
contestant  have  a  peculiar  style,  no  matter 
whether  he  never  takes  a  foot  from  the  g^und, 
and  never  bends  a  knee,  he  is  ruled  off.  I  once 
saw  a  man  ruled  off  because  he  was  leaning  too 
far  forward.  Now  the  recognized  impossibility 
of  enforcing  the  rules  of  walking  has  led  to  the 
provision  mat  a  contestant  shall  be  warned 
twice  before  being  pulled  off  the  track.  In 
other  words,  a  man,  if  he  chooses,  may  have  two 
short  runs  in  each  race  ;  these  he  is  apt  to  use 
to  pass  a  rival  when  the  iudg^e's  back  is  turned. 
The  absurdity  of  all  this  is  beyond  words. 
Under  the  fairest  of  judg^es  an  Intercollegiate 
championship  rests  upon  one  man's  say-so;  and 
when  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  unfairness 
the  worst  features  of  college  athletics,  bad  blood 
and  childish  recriminations,  are  sure  to  arise. 
But  the  effect  of  a  walking  match  on  the  athlete 
is  by  far  its  worst  result.  The  exercise  is  as  in- 
jurious as  it  is  ugly  and  unnatural ;  far  more 
men  are  nauseated  and  faint  at  the  finish  than 
in  any  other  race.  For  this  reason  it  is  also 
more  wearing  mentally.  Moreover,  when  a 
man's  style  has  once  been  questioned,  the  fear 
of  being  disqualified  haunts  him  like  a  night- 
mare ;  and  the  danger  of  gpross  injustice  from 
judges  is  ever  present.  No  man  objects  to  the 
mental  strain  of  an  approaching  race  against  a 
better  athlete ;  but  to  have  this  mentm  strain 
trebled  by  the  trivial  and  senseless  circum- 
stances I  have  described  is  more  than  any  man 
should  permit  himself  to  bear.  Even  if  the  In- 
tercoUeg^te  programme  were  not  already  twice 
too  long,  there  would  be  no  place  on  it  for  a 
walking  match. 

The  case  of  the  bicycle  race  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  it  qua  bicycle  race  is  that  the  contest- 
ants are  seldom  or  never  able  to  do  their  best. 
A  man  who  has  repeatedly  ridden  paced  trials 
in  5m.  is  pretty  sure  to  be  beaten  in  5m.  15s., 

Provided  ne  cuts  out  a  proper  pace  for  his  rivals, 
'his  may  be  inevitable,  but  that  doesn't  com- 
mend the  sport  to  anyone  who  has  been  used 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  and  to  believe  that, 
barring  accident,  the  best  man  must  win.  Still 
I  shidT  not  attack  the  race  as  a  race.  It  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  out  of  place  on  the 
programme  of  a  track  and  field  atnletic  cham- 
pionship. This  is  true  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  the  best  athletic  tracks  are  unfit 
for  cycling.  This  has  been  shown  year  after 
year  at  the  IntercoUegiates,  where  the  bicycle 
race  is  pretty  apt — as  it  did  in  1892  and  1894 — 
to  end  in  a  smash-up.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  athletic  tracks  should  be  made  fit  for  cycling. 
The  question  of  expense,  if  no  other  Question, 
would  render  this  impracticable  ;  and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  found  that  a  bicycle  track  is  in  its 
very  nature  unfit  for  the  holding  of  athletic 
championships.    The  high  banking  of  the  turns 
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makes  it  impossible  to  extend  the  stretch  into 
a  two-twenty  straightaway ;  and  if  the  long 
dash  and  low  hurdles  are  run  with  a  curve,  the 
start  must  be  on  an  incline.  This  is  bad  enoueh 
in  a  flat  race ;  the  difficulty  of  taking  hurdles 
on  a  hillside  can  be  described  only  by  one  who 
has  made  the  experiment.  Moreover,  the  best 
surface  for  a  pneumatic  tire  is  by  no  means  the 
best  for  a  spiked  shoe.  The  slow  time  made  at 
the  International  Championships  held  last  sum- 
mer on  the  Chicago  cycling  track,  Thirty-fifth 
street,  was  largely  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
footway.  The  reports  of  the  Western  Inter- 
collegiate Championship  held  within  the  month 
on  the  same  track  confirm  this  statement.  The 
fact  is  in  a  nutshell  that  the  best  tracks  for 
footracing,  the  Berkeley  Oval  and  Manhattan 
Field,  do  not  admit  of  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
bicycle  race  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  you  alter 
your  track  to  accommodate  the  bicycle  you  spoil 
it  for  footracing.  But  the  all-important  ques- 
tion is  that  of  time.  At  the  IntercoUegiates 
this  year  there  were  eleven  bicycle  heats  in  all. 
These  occupied  in  actual  racing  time,  one  hour, 
one  minute,  fifty  and  one-fifth  seconds.  Allow- 
ing for  a  short  wait  between  the  heats,  the 
bicycle  races  must  have  occupied  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Now  the  longest  practicable  afternoon 
from  the  spectators'  point  of  view  is  about  three 
hours.  Thus  a  single  one  of  the  fourteen 
events  is  allowed  to  occupy  no  less  than  one- 


half  of  all  of  the  available  time.  The  fact  is 
that  the  bicycle  race  was  introduced  into  the 
athletic  programme  in  the  infancy  of  cycling, 
when  the  sport  needed  fostering.  To-day,  like 
a  cuckoo  in  a  bluebird's  nest,  it  bids  fair  to  oust 
out  the  rightful  nestlings.  If  bicycling  is 
worthy  of  a  place  among  college  sports  it  should 
stand  Dy  itself,  for  it  is  a  separate  sport  incom- 
patible with  footracing. 

Much  could  of  course  be  done  in  the  way  of 
shortening  the  programme  by  limiting  the  con- 
testants. To  tnis  end  it  mi^ht  be  well  to  re- 
ceive only  two  or  three  entries  in  each  event 
from  one  college  ;  but  this  would  work  hardship 
to  colleges  like  Harvard  and  Yale,  where  hun- 
dreds of  athletes  train,  and  would  open  the  wav 
to  scores  of  third-class  men  from  smaller  col- 
leges. A  standard  might  better  be  fixed  in  each 
event  which  an  athlete  must  reach  to  qualify. 
Great  improvement  might  also  be  made  by 
placing  the  management  of  the  g^mes  in  the 
hands  of  graduate  athletes.  Yet  these  remedies 
are  superficial.  The  radical  evil  lies  in  the 
number  of  events. 

In  brief,  what  I  propose  is  to  drop  the  mile 
walk  and  the  bicycle  race.  The  championships 
could  then,  with  good  management  and  limited 
entries,  be  run  oft  in  about  the  time  it  takes  to 
decide  a  baseball  or  football  game.  This,  I 
maintain,  and  only  this,  will  check  the  rapid 
decline  in  their  popularity. 
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VIGILANT  SAILS  AWAY. 

On  Thursday  morning,  May  31st,  the  smart 
sloop  Vigilant y  the  pride  of  American  yachts- 
men; left  the  Erie  Basin  to  start  on  her  cup- 
hunting  trip  in  British  waters.  Rigged  as  a 
yawl  and  magnificently  equipped  for  whatever 
weather  she  might  meet,  her  progress  down  the 
bay  was  like  a  triumphal  march.  There  was  a 
cold  northeaster  blowing,  and  the  weather  was 
foggy  and  rain  fell  plenteously.  As  she  was 
towed  seaward  every  sailing  craft  dipped  her 
colors  to  the  conqueror  of  the  Valkyries  while 
tug  boats,  ocean  steamers,  coasters  and  steam 
yachts  screeched  out  shrill  messages  of  farewell. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Morrell's  lightning  steam  yacht, 
Vamoose--\h&  fastest  of  her  length  afloat — 
with  Mr.  F.  W.  J.  Hurst,  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  and  Mr.  Frank  T.  Robinson, 
a  popular  and  prominent  member  of  the  club, 
escorted  Vigilant  to  her  anchorage  in  the  Horse 
Shoe,  where  she  waited  for  the  weather. 

Mr .  Howard  Gould  went  down  on  the  Vigi" 
lanty  and  so  did  that  excellent  skipper,  Capt. 
Henry  C.  Haff,  who  sailed  the  Mayflower  and 
the  volunteer  so  magnificently  in  their  inter- 
national races  against  Galatea  and  Thistle. 
Both  returned  to  the  city  on  the  Vamoose. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  nortnwest,  the  gloomy  clouds  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  stars  twinkled  brightly.  The 
Vigil  an  fs  sails  were  set,  her  anchor  was  hove 
up,  and  with  a  brisk  breeze  blowing  her  along 
at  the  rate  of  10  knots  an  hour  she  passed  out 
by  Sandy  Hook  at  I2h.  ^om.  on  Friday,  Time 
ist,  displaying  the  night  signal  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  CluD,  thus  making  an  excellent  start  for 
the  Clyde,  where  she  wUl  fit  out  and  where  her 
racing  spars,  sails  and  gear  await  her. 
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As  a  matter  of  interesting  record,  I  may  add 
that  she  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
bilge  angle-bar  on  either  side  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel,  to  which  twelve  steel 
* 'struts"  were  bolted  on  either  side  and  extended 
to  the  deck  beams.  She  carried  on  her  deck  six 
dories  in  case  of  accident  Provisioned  for  thirty- 
five  days;  she  had  2,400  gallons  of  water  in  her 
tanks.  On  board  were  Capt.  Jeffrey;  first  mate, 
Clayton  Haff ;  second  mate,  L.  Miller ;  chief 
steward,  Henry  Boyd,  and  seamen,  C.  J.  Her- 
man, W.  B.  Lundt,  Loftus  Robertson,  Thomas 
Rosevelt,  Antonio  Johnson,  John  Lorsen,  Ben 
Christiansen,  Nils  Christiansen,  Alexander 
Johnson,  Emil  Andersen,  George  Haff,  Oscar 
Andersen,  Olaf  Knoff,  Alex.  Christiansen,  John 
Olsen,  L.  Genderson,  Charles  Bird,  Peter  Mor- 
asch,  Henry  Nelson  and  Fred  Forceboom.  All 
the  seamen  except  two  are  Scandinavians,  and 
all  served  last  season  on  Co  Ionia,  Jubilee  or 
Vigilant,  Ten  extra  men  sailed  on  Tune  2d 
for  Glasgow,  and  will  join  her  on  the  Clyde. 

VIGILANT's  CHANCES  ABROAD. 

Mr.  George  J.  Gould  was  so  anxious  to  get 
across  the  ocean  that  he  did  not  wait  for  the 
Atalanta  to  be  fitted  out,  but  sailed  on  the/*ar/j 
with  his  family  for  Southampton  on  May  i6th. 
He  took  a  house  for  the  season  at  Cowes,  and 
up  to  June  13th  had  arranged  for  races  with 
Valkyrie  and  Britannia,  and  was  in  treaty 
for  a  deep  water  contest  with  the  Satanita, 

American  yachtsmen  characterize  as  unsports- 
manliKe  the  action  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club,  in  its  refusal  to  permit  Vigilant  to  chal- 
lenge for  their  eold  cup.  They  refused  to  waive 
the  ten  months  notice  and  thus  laid  themselves 
open  to  much  unpleasant ni^^ism.    It  willi^ 
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remembered  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
has  never  declined  to  make  reasonable  conces- 
sions to  the  challengers  for  the  America's  Cup. 
In  point  of  fact  Lord  Dunraven  and  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  had  things  all  their  own  way 
last  year,  every  point  of  consequence  they  de- 
manded being  yielded  with  generous  courtesy. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  lex  talionis  may 
obtain  m  future  negotiations  with  the  Britishers, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  conduct  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Vigilant  should 
not  be  highly  successful  abroad.  Of  course  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  she  will  win  every  race 
in  which  she  engag;es.  She  may  encounter 
very  heavy  weather,  in  which  case  I  think  Sa- 
tanita  will  beat  her,  but  in  moderate  weather  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  she  does  not  vanquish  Val- 
kyrie and  Britannia  in  races  in  which  they  sail 
boat  for  boat.  Remember  that  Vigilant  will 
contend  gainst  the  combined  yachting  talent 
of  Great  Britain,  over  courses  and  imder  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  sea  with  which  Capt  Haff 
and  his  associates  are  totally  unfamiliar. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Capt.  Tom 
Diaper  of  Itchen  Ferry  has  been  engaged  as 
pilot  of  the  Vigilant,  He  acted  in  a  similar 
capacity  aboard  the  Navahoe  last  year.  He  is 
well  known  to  American  yachtsmen ,  havinfi^  been 
in  command  of  the  Harvey  cutter,  Ileen^  during 
her  first  racing  season.  In  spite  of  his  skill  as 
a  pilot  the  Navahoe  was  able  to  accomplish 
little,  the  Watson  cutters  beating  her  every 
time  in  windward  work.  The  American  boat  s 
defeat  cannot,  however,  be  charged  to  Diaper, 
who  for  private  reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  would  have  been  as  happy  as  a 
sandboy  to  see  Lord  Dunraven's  boat  come  in 
last  every  time. 

I  saw  Mr.  George  Gould  the  day  before  he 
sailed,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  would  enter 
the  Vijgilant  in  all  races  where  the  courses  and 
conditions  were  such  as  to  afford  his  yacht  fair 
play.  He  said  he  had  invited  Nat  Herreshoff 
to  spend  the  yachting  season  in  England. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  VIGILANT. 

The  Vigilant  reached  Gourock  on  the  Clyde. 
Tune  i6th,  3  p.m.  She  made  the  passage  n*om 
New  York  in  15  days  9  hours.  This  was  excep- 
tionally fast  time  and  beats  all  records  of  racing 
cutters  or  sloops  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  an  east- 
erly direction  under  cruising  rig.  In  October, 
1885.  Sir  Richard  Sutton^s  cutter  Genesta 
sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Gosport  in  19  days 
10  hours,  the  distance  being  3,300  miles,  and  she 
averaged  about  seveu  knots  an  hour.  In  1887 
Vice-Commodore  Bell's  cutter  Thistle  made  the 
passage  to  England  in  17  days.  Valkyrie  this 
year  was  28  days  9  hours. 

The  Vigilant  met  with  ^ood  weather  and  fair 
winds  on  her  voyage,  and  she  averaged  eight 
knots  an  hour.  On  me  second  day  out  she  bent 
a  gaff-headed  mizzen  on  the  jigger  mast  and 
found  that  it  did  better  work  than  the  thimble- 
headed  one  that  she  had  bent  when  she  left  port. 

The  only  mishap  that  befell  the  Vigilant  was 
the  canyme  away  of  her  topmast  at  noon  on 
June  8th.  The  sail  was  not  injured.  A  new 
topmast  was  made  from  a  spinnaker  boom,  and 
it  was  on  end  in  five  hours  and  the  sail  set 
again.  Her  best  day's  run  was  256  knots.  The 
schooner  Lasca  took  17  days  and  16  hours  for 
the  journey,  her  best  day's  run  being  255  knots. 
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As  she  sailed  up  the  Clyde  the  steam  yacht 
Mohican,  which  acted  as  a  tender  and  consort 
to  the  Thistle  during  her  races  with  the  Volun- 
teer, met  the  Vigilant  and  escorted  her  to 
Gourock.  Every  craft  saluted  her  and  she  met 
with  a  right  regal  welcome.  The  work  of  fitting 
her  for  the  Clyde  regatta  began  at  once. 

THE   ATALANTA. 

George  Gould's  steam  yacht,  Atalanta,  which 
had  been  laid  up  in  the  Erie  Basin  for  four 
years,  was  rapidly  fitted  out.  She  was  painted 
white  for  the  first  time,  and  looking  quite.hand- 
some  she  steamed  out  of  the  Erie  Basin  at  10 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  Tune  3d.  She  was  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  ^ackford,  and  as  passengers 
she  carried  Mr.  Howard  Gould,  his  friend,  Mr. 
Maughan  Carter ;  Captain  Henry  C.  Haff,  who 
will  command  the  Vigilant  in  her  races  abroad, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Wilson,  the  sailmaker  who 
made  the  last  racing  canvas  of  the  Vigilant. 

The  Atalanta's  destination  was  Southampton. 
She  arrived  at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  on  June 
nth,  where  she  coaled  up  and  proceeded.  All 
were  well  on  board.  Mr.  George  Gould  joined 
her  on  her  arrival  in  the  Solent,  and  Captain 
Haff  went  on  to  Glasgow  to  look  over  the 
ground,  gain  what  information  he  cotdd,  and 
await  the  Vigilant* s  coming.  He  told  me  he 
would  strive  nis  hardest  to  have  her  ready  for 
the  first  of  the  Clyde  regattas  on  July  4th. 
Thence  she  will  go  to  Bangor  and  Kingston, 
and  she  should  be  in  excellent  condition  for  the 
races  to  be  sailed  during  the  Cowes  week. 

While  Vigilant  was  speeding  triumphantly 
up  the  Clyde,  Atalanta  anchored  at  Cowes. 
Mr.  Howard  Gould  was  delighted  to  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Vigilant,  Capt.  Haff  and  sail- 
maker  Wilson  lost  no  time,  but  took  the  first 
train  to  Scotland  to  prepare  the  yacht  f of  her 
racing  campaign.  Capt.  Diaper  of  Itchen 
Ferry  has  been  engaged  to  pilot  the  Vigilant 
in  her  races,  and  Capt.  Haff  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  advice  of  the  best  Scotch  talent. 

RACING  IN  HOME  WATERS. 

With  the  Vigilant  hunting  cups  in  English 
waters,  with  Filgrim  turned  into  a  steam 
yacht,  and  with  Colonia  and  Jubilee  out  of 
commission,  racing  in  the  large  class  of  single- 
stickers  cannot  be  otherwise  than  dull.  It  is 
true  that  two  boats  in  the  class  are  to  be  in 
commission,  and  as  each  is  owned  by  a  true 
sportsman  we  ought  to  have  at  least  a  few 
good  matches.  Commodore  J.  Malcolm  Forbes 
will  race  the  Volunteer,  restored  to  her  origi- 
nal ric^  as  a  sloop,  and  wearing  that  magnificent 
suit  of  sails  made  for  the  Pilgrim,  against  Rear 
Commodore  Royal  Phelps  darroU's  Navahoe. 

The  Navahoe  has  yet  to  sail  her  maiden  race 
in  American  waters,  and  just  how  she  will  be- 
have when  sailing  against  the  conqueror  of  the 
Thistle  is  what  all  yachtsmen  want  to  see. 
Had  the  Vigilant  remained  here  and  met  the 
Volunteer  we  might  have  been  able  to  get 
some  valuable  deductions  from  a  comparison  of 
the  speed  of  the  two  smart  vessels.  And  thus 
we  also  should  have  had  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  gauging  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  speed  of  large  racing  sloops 
since  1887.  when  Commodore  Bell's  Thistle 
succumbed  to  the  superior  fighting  qualities  of 
General  Paine's  Volunteer,  It  is  generally^ 
conceded  that  Vigilant  i^i^^U§\^  ^^^■^{^ 
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ahoe,  but  just  how  much  cannot  be  determined, 
as  the  yachts  have  never  met.  Admirers  of 
the  Volunteer^  who  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 
will  not  believe  that  Navahoe  can  defeat  the 
old  champion  until  they  see  that  feat  actually 
performed.    The  meeting  is  eagerly  looked  for. 

The  70-foot  class  that  used  to  afford  such 
good  sport  is  dead,  the  Titania  that  used  to  be 
the  queen  of  it  having  been  altered  into  a 
schooner  and  ro-christened  Dagmar,  The 
Shamrock  has  undergone  a  similar  transforma- 
tion, and  the  pretty  Katrina  has  now  nothing 
to  sail  against  except  the  Bedouin. 

Of  the  big  fleet  of  46  footers  three  remain 
whose  owners  are  raqng  men  from  the  word 
JO,  and  Wasp,  Gloriana  and  Harpoon  are 
ikely  to  renew  their  old  feud  until  tne  vexed 
question  is  authoritatively  decided. 

The  Harpoon  it  will  be  remembered  was  the 
only  centerboard  in  the  46-foot  class  and  she 
was  the  only  one  that  could  begin  to  sail  against 
the  Herreshoff  keel  craft  Wasp  and  Gloriana. 
The  Messrs.  Adams  did  not  fit  out  the  Harpoon 
last  year,  all  their  time  beine  taken  up  in  the 
Boston  syndicate  yacht  Pilgrim,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  Binney  for  cup-detending 
purposes.  This  season  they  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, have  ample  time  to  indulge  in  their 
favorite  recreation  of  racing  and  with  that  end 
in  view  will  *'  tune  up  "  Harpoon  until  she  is 
able  to  tackle  her  rivals  the  Wasp  and  the  Glo- 
riana.  She  is  not  afraid  of  any  others  in  the 
class,  such  as  Sayonara,  Mineoia,  etc. 

Harry  M.  Gilli^,  the  Gloriana' s  new  owner, 
had  her  in  commission  early  in  the  season  and 
he  and  Capt.  Gibson  have  been  busy  sailing 
her  in  order  to  get  the  hang  of  her  peculiarities 
and  idiosyncracies  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ments. Mr.  Gillig  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
his  new  purchase  that  he  has  decided  not  to 
fit  out  his  big  schooner,  the  Ramona,  this  year 
but  to  do  all  his  sailing  on  his  smart  single- 
sticker.  He  will  not  decline  any  advances 
made  by  the  owners  of  the  Hai^poon  should 
they  wish  to  race  for  cups  or  money  or  fun,  or 
all  three.  He  knows  he  has  a  fast  and  able 
boat  and  is  not  fearful  of  the  result. 

The  Wasp  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Henry  F. 
and  R.  Lincoln  Lippitt,  of  Providence.  R.  I., 
who  are  infected  with  the  racine  fever.  There 
has  always  been  some  little  douot  expressed  as 
to  whether  the  Wasp  has  proved  herself  actu- 
ally better  than  Gloriana,  and  the  question  may 
be  settled  before  winter. 

There  will  be  little  or  no  competition  in  the 
40-foot  class  as  about  aU  the  boats  are  now  in 
cruising  rig  and  living  on  their  reputations. 

THE  NEW  21-FOOT  CLASS. 

The  new  21-foot  class,  invented  by  the  wide- 
awake Larchmont  Club,  bids  fair  to  offer  some 
exciting  sport,  especially  as  all  the  large  clubs 
will  encourage  the  little  boats  with  eenerous 
prizes  About  twenty  of  them  will  be  built, 
and  all  the  prominent  designers  are  to  be  rep- 
resented. These  boats  need  not  be  costly  to 
construct  nor  expensive  to  run. 

There  are  certain  arbitrary  restrictions  in 
this  class  which  should  be  well  considered  by 
designers  and  owners.  The  length  over  all 
must  not  exceed  31  feet,  three-quarters  of  which 
must  be  decked.  The  length  on  the  water 
line  is  limited  to  21  feet ;  the  ballast  must  be 
permanent  and  all  outside  of  hull ;  the  center- 
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board,  if  any,  must  not  weigh  more  than  200 
pounds  when  hoisted  up  in  the  trunk  ;  the 
crew  is  limited  to  three,  one  of  whom  may  be  a 
paid  hand,  but  the  helmsman  must  be  a  Corin- 
thian. The  sail  area  must  not  be  more  than 
600  square  feet  nor  less  than  500.  Jib  sail  and 
spinnaker  are  alone  permitted.  No  time  al- 
lowance is  given  to  any  boat,  and  this  will  lead 
designers  to  build  up  to  the  limit  of  the  class. 

C.  Oliver-Iselin,  W.  Butler  Dtmcan,  Herman 
B.  Duryea.  W.  Osbom,  Robert  B.  Roosevelt, 
D.  J.  Sielow  and  the  Messrs.  Greacen  are  among 
those  who  have  boats  of  this  new  class.  The 
Iselin  boat  has  been  transferred  to  Wm.  P. 
Douglas,  who  will  take  up  all  her  engagements. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  YACHT  CLUB. 

The  chief  event  of  Wednesday.  May  30th, 
was  the  opening  sail  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C. ,  which 
marked  tne  formal  opening  of  the  club.  The 
burgee  was  hoisted  and  ^uted  by  the  fleet, 
which  then  weighed  anchor,  the  larger  vessels 
going  to  the  Southwest  Spit  and  back  while  the 
smalfer  rounded  Swash  Channel  buoy.  The 
wind  was  piping  from  the  southeast  and  down 
the  bay  there  was  a  tidy  lop  of  a  sea  which 
compelled  some  of  the  smaller  boats  to  reef. 
The  Emerald,  owned  by  Mr.  James  Rogers 
Maxwell,  showed  marked  improvement  over 
last  year's  form  owing  to  the  iuterations  made 
in  her  bow.  One  of  the  new  boats  out  for  her 
first  spin  was  the  fin  keel  Eidolon,  built  for 
Vice -Commodore  Crosby  of  the  Riverside 
Yacht  Club.  Judging  from  her  maiden  per- 
formance she  ougnt  to  develop  good  speed 
when  her  skipper  gets  better  acquainted  with 
her.  Among  the  other  yachts  that  took  part  in 
the  opening  sail  were  Commodore  Banks'  flag- 
ship the  schooner  Water  Witch,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Sutton's  schooner  Loyal,  Vice-Commodore  San- 
ford's  sloop  Rival,  Mr.  L.  J.  Callanan's  sloop 
Eclipse,  Mr.  James  Weir's  sloop  Tigress  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Loines'  sloop  Swannanoa, 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  A.  Y.  C.  it  might 
be  as  well  to  remark  that  the  squadron  will 
rendezvous  in  Larchmont  Y.  C.  harbor  for  its 
annual  cruise  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3d.  On 
the  afternoon  of  July  4th  the  squadron  will  sail 
across  t^e  Sound  to  Oyster  Bay,  and  that 
evening  will  accept  the  hospitality  so  courte- 
ously offered  by  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthians. 

On  July  5th  the  fleet  will  sail  for  Morris  Cove, 
at  the  entrance  to  New  Haven  harbor,  and 
will  anchor  off  the  Pequot  Club,  continuing  its 
eastward  cruise  next  day  as  far  as  Duck 
Island.  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  will  be 
spent  in  New  London,  and  on  Monday  the 
squadron  will  run  to  Shelter  Island,  where  next 
day  the  ^g  races  will  probably  be  rowed  and 
the  question  of  disbandine  or  continuing  the 
cruise  still  further  will  be  decided. 

FIRST  REGATTA  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Harlem  Yacht 
Club  was  sailed  on  Memorial  Day  in  a  spank- 
ing southeast  breeze,  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  sailed  by  this  organi- 
zation. The  start  was  from  off  tne  club-house 
at  College  Point,  and  over  the  usual  course. 
The  winners  were  :  Class  B,  Peerless;  Class  C, 
lolaj  Class  D.  Yantic  ;  Class  E,  Maud;  Class 
F,  Florence  K.;  Class  G,  Norman  ;  Class  H. 
Regina;  Class  I,  Bertha;  Class  J,  Emily ; 
Class  K.  Lottie  K.:^:^}f^f\Cailij^;^%\, 
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Annie  Y,  ;  Class  N,  Alice.  This  regatta  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Harlem  people,  and 
i»750  guests  of  the  club  viewed  the  race  from 
the  steamer  Cygnus.  The  regatta  was  con- 
ducted in  an  excellent  manaer«  the  judges 
being  Messrs.  B.  F.  Sutton.  James  C.  Summers, 
Edward  M.  Griffiths  and  G.  W.  Fuller.  The 
regatta  committee  were :  H.  B.  McAllister.  G. 
A.  Bergen,  J.  Rowe,  F.  W.  Creegan  and  J. 
Wimmer.  Soon  after  the  regatta  the  club 
shifted  its  quarters  to  a  more  commodious  and 
convenient  location  at  City  Island. 

OPENING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  YACHT  CLUB. 

The  club-house  at  Milton  Point,  on  the 
Sound,  was  formally  opened  for  the  season  on 
Memorial  Day,  the  ceremonies  consisting  of 
hoisting  the  burgee  to  the  breeze  and  saluting 
it  with  the  big  club  cannon.  There  was  a 
goodly  number  of  members  and  guests  in  at- 
tendance at  Itmcheon.  and  the  yachts  Til  lie 
(ex-Commodore  Starbuck),  Golden  Rod  (ex- 
Commodore  Watt),  Hallowe'en  (ex-Commo- 
dore Evans),  and  Minstrel  (Rear-Commodore 
Charles  T.  Nels),  were  festooned  with  flags. 

PAVONIA's  CELEBRATION. 

On  Memorial  Day  the  Pavonia  Y.  C.  opened 
its  handsome  house  at  Atlantic  Highlands  on 
which  a  large  amount  of  money  was  spent  dur- 
ing the  winter.  There  was  a  catboat  race  from 
off  the  Jersey  City  Club  House  to  and  round 
Bedloe's  Island,  thence  to  and  round  the  Bell 
buoy  and  back,  about  ten  miles.  Ten  boats 
started,  but  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
breeze  only  five  finished.  In  the  cabin  cats, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Randall's  Win  or  Lose  beat  Mr.  J. 
Zimmerman's  Water  Lily  im.  17s.  In  the 
open  cats  Mr.  W.  Poland's  Emma  K,  beat  Mr. 


F.  Speir's  Qui  Vive  9m.  14s. 

BROOKLYN  Y.  C.  ANNUAL  REGATTA,  JUNE  4TH. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  regatta  of  the  B. 
Y.  C.  was  sailed  on  June  4th,  and  was  very 
successful.  There  were  twenty-six  starters. 
Class  A  cats,  R.  W.  Runmell's  Edda  Z>.,  O. 
M.  Schwerdfeger's  Nettie,  James  Riley's  Paul 
and  Stella,  Charles  J.  Earle's  Folly;  Class  B 
cats,  H.  M.  Ferguson's  Lester ;  Class  D  cabin 
cats,  L.  Smith's  Tabitha,  F.  M.  Randall's  Win 
or  Lose,  C.  F.  Larzelere's  Juanita,  Hazen 
Morse's  Kittie  ;  Class  E  cabin  cats,  W.  E.  Els- 
worth's  Mary,  H.  W.  Hanan's  Almtra;  Class 
I  jib  and  mainsails.  F.  M.  Randall's  Exile,  R. 
C.  Hopkins*  Faustima,  S.  O'Brien's  Lizzie ; 
Twenty-eight  foot  class,  E.  Prentiss'  Golden 
Hope,  E.  R.  Baker's  Christine,  W.  B.  Grow- 
tag^'s  Nomad,  C.  H.  Humphrey's  A  dele,  H. 
W.  Brett's  Arrow,  W.  Schumaker's  Vida ; 
Thirty  foot  class,  Alex.  Roe's  Forsythe, 
Chas.  Solheim's  Mispah,  C.  H.  Benson's  Mil- 
lie;  Thirty-five  foot  class,  E.  H.  Converse's 
Ileika,  J.  A.  Constant's  Alius;  Tas.  Weir's 
Tigress,  The  wind  was  strong  and  puffy  from 
the  southwest,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  all  the 
smaller  classes  took  in  a  reef  or  two.  The  race 
was  sailed  over  the  numerous  courses  of  the 
dub,  and  afforded  much  entertainment.  The 
winners  were:  Class  A,  Edda  D.\  Class  B, 
Lester  ;  Class  D,  Win  or  Lose  ;  Class  E,  un- 
decided ;  Class  I,  Exile ;  25-ft.  class.  Golden 
Hope ;  30-ft.  class,  Forsythe ;  35-ft.  class, 
Tigress.  The  Committee  were  Messrs.  Wim- 
der,  Bobbett  and  Townsend. 


ATLANTIC  YACHT  CLUB  REGATTA,  JUNE  5TH. 

The  A.  Y.  C.  was  not  blessed  with  mucL 
wind  at  the  start  of  their  annual  regatta  on 
Tune  5th,  but  the  brisk  wind  at  the  finish  atoned 
tor  many  of  the  disappointments  earlier  in  the 
day.  The  light  air  that  blew  from  the  south- 
west was  nearly  killed  by  a  smart  shower,  and 
the  judges  had  a  very  tantalizing  time  indeed. 
The  ebb  tide  carried  the  yachts  seaward  at  a 
moderate  speed,  the  starters  being:  Class 
2,  schooners  Ariel  and  Emerald ;  3,  schooners 
El semarie,  Agnes,  Serkara,  Loyal ;  3,  sloops, 
Ventura:  4.  sloops.  Eclipse  and  Daphne; 
5,  sloops.  Wasp,  Gioriana,  Penguin  ;  6,  sloops. 
Moccasin;  7,  sloops,  ^Tigress  and  Daffodil; 
8,  sloop,  Wabasso. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  drift  down  to  the 
Southwest  Spit,  the  Ariel,  which  was  first  to 
round  the  buoy,  having  taken  nearly  three  hours 
to  get  there.  As  a  test  of  speed  up  to  that 
point  the  race  was  valueless  and  luck  was 
everything.  AH  the  schooners  and  the  Ven- 
tura sail^  to  the  Scotland  lightship  and  thence 
to  a  stakeboat  anchored  five  miles  south-south- 
east of  the  lightship.  Sloops  in  classes  4  and  5 
rounded  a  stakeboat  off  the  northern  point  of 
the  Hook,  and  then  rounded  the  Scotland  light- 
ship and  the  stakeboat  before  mentioned. 

In  the  beat  out  from  Scotland  lis^htship  the 
wind  freshened,  the  leaders  being  Ariel  in  the 
schooners  and  Gioriana  in  the  sloops.  Home- 
ward the  wind  was  free.  At  half-past  eight 
o'clock  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  north- 
west and  compelled  the  yachts  that  were  romp- 
ing up  to  the  finish  line  off  South  Beach,  Staten 
Ismnd,  with  balloon  sails,  to  take  in  all  their  fly- 
ing kites  and  beat  up  the  rest  of  the  way.  The 
winners  were  :  Class  2  schooners.  Ariel.  Em- 
erald did  not  finish.  Class  3  schooners.  Else- 
marie.  Loyal  did  not  finish.  Class  3  sloops, 
Ventura.  Class  4  sloops.  Eclipse,  Class  5 
sloops,  Gioriana  beatine  Wasp  17m.  5s.  Class 
6  sloops.  Moccasin.  Class  7  slo<^.  Tigress, 
Class  8  sloops,  Wabasso.  Class  9  sloops,  Ma- 
drise.  Class  11  sloops,  Almira,  The  dub  had 
been  generous  enough  to  appropriate  more 
than  $1,000  for  prizes,  and  it  certainly  deserved 
better  luck.  The  steamer  Cygnus  carried  a 
dub  party  under  Messrs.  John  L.  Bliss  and 
Henry  B.  Howell.  The  judges,  Messrs.  Henry 
J.  Gielow,  George  W.  McNally  and  Henry  B. 
Howell,  managed  the  regatta  capitally,  trom 
the  tug  Governor, 

NEW  YORK  YACHT  CLUB  REGATTA,  JUNE  7TH. 

A  glorious  northwest  breeze  with  sting  enough 
in  it  to  blow  the  foam  for  yards,  splendid  sun- 
shine and  wind  clouds  that  chased  each  other 
madly  across  the  sky.  These  were  the  inspirit- 
ing conditions  that  the  members  of  the  N.  Y. 
Y.  C.  and  their  guescs  who  crowded  the  dub 
steamer  Taurus,  were  confronted  with  on  June 
7th  when  the  forty-ninth  annual  regatta  was 
sailed.  •  The  entries  were  few,  but  in  spite  of 
that  the  races  in  the  different  classes  were  ex- 
dting  and  interesting.  In  schooners  dasses  3 
and  4,  Mr.  George  H.  B.  Hill's  Ariel  and  J. 
Rogers  Maxwell's  Emerald  were  rivals.  In 
schooners  dass  5,  Mr.  J.  Berr6  King's  Else- 
marie,  Mr.  B.  Frank  Sutton's  Loyal  and  Mr.  J. 
N.  Winslow's  Agnes  were  the  contestants.  In 
the  same  class  of  schooners  but  in  cruising 
trim,  Mr.  W.  G.  Brokaw's  Viator  and  Mr. 
Henry  K.  McHarg's  Neceara  were  candidates  ,. 
Digitized  by  vnvj^^viv^ 


YACHTING. 


for  cups.  Next  came  those  two  famous  46-foot- 
ers  Wasp  and  G  lor  tana,  with  whose  emulous 
achievements  the  readers  of  these  Rtcords  are 
familiar.  The  first  named  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Lippitt,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the 
last  named  owned  by  Mr.  H.  M.  GiUig,  of  New 
York.  There  was  a  mixed  rig  class  consisting 
of  the  schooner  Sachem,  belong^in^  to  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Moore,  the  imported  Queen  Mab, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Percy  Chubb,  and  Mr.  L. 
S.  C^anan's  sloop  Eclipse. 

The  start  was  at  Buoy  No.  11,  and  the  course 
was  to  the  Southwest  Spit  buoy,  passing  to  the 
south  and  west  of  it,  thence  south  of  Buoy  No. 
10  and  north  of  the  bell  buoy  off  the  point  of 
Sandy  Hook  to  Sandy  Hook  lightship,  and  back 
the  same  way,  a  distance  of  31  nautical  miles. 
The  Gloriana  and  Wa^p  went  round  the  Scot- 
land lightship  instead  of  Sandy  Hook  lightship, 
making  the  course  25  nautical  miles. 

It  was  a  free  wind  to  the  outer  mark,  and  the 
way  thither  was  enlivened  by  frequent  luffing 
matches.  All  the  yachts  except  those  in  cruis- 
ing trim  carried  balloon  sails  and  fairly  tore 
through  the  water.  At  the  Southwest  Spit  the 
G  lor  tana  was  15  seconds  ahead  of  the  JVifsp, 
and  the  racing  schooners  were  in  a  bunch. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  lightships  spinnakers 
were  set  to  port.  The  IVasp  passed  Glori- 
ana when  about  half  way  out  and  increased 
her  lead  rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
rounded  the  Scotland  lightship  8m.  9s.  before 
her  opponent.  And  then  began  a  sturdy  thresh 
to  wmdward  in  which  Gloriana  vainly  es- 
sayed to  make  up  her  leeway.  While  they 
were  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  with  their  club- 
topsails  downed  and  the  working  ones  set  in 
their  place,  the  other  racers  were  gibing;  round 
the  Sandy  Hook  lightship  &s  follows:  Sachem, 
I2h.  54m.  57s.;  Emerald,  ih.  306.;  Ariel,  ih. 
3m.  35s.;  Queen  Mat,  ih.  5m.  3s.;  Eclipse, 
ih.  9m.  42s.;  Elsemarie,  ih  12m  los.;  Loyal, 
ih.  15m.  20S.;  Neara,  ih.  i8m.  58s.;  Viator, 
ih.  2om.  32s.;  and  Agnes,  ih.  21m.  33s. 

Now  came  the  tussle  of  the  day  the  beat 
back  to  the  Southwest  Spit  between  the  Emer- 
ald and  the  Ariel  against  a  strong  head  wind 
and  a  strong  head  tide.  It  was  then  that  Ariel 
began  to  show  her  superiority.  It  was  a 
splendid  battle,  gloriously  contested.  The 
Emerald's  racine  measurement  accordinc^  to 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  rule  is  89.57  feet, 
while  the  ArieVs  is  only  83.55.  ^^  ^^  South- 
west Spit  the  Ariel  had  gained  quite  a  good 
deal,  the  time  of  the  six  leaders  at  that  point 
being  taken  as  follows  .  Wasjf,  2h.  31m.  206.  ; 
Gloriana,  2h.  49m.  50s.  ;  Emerald,  3h.  3m. 
aos.  ;  Ariel,  3h.  4m.  30s.  ;  Sachem,  3h.  12m. 
35s.  and  Queen  mab,  Sh.  13m.  5s.  From  this 
mark  it  was  a  close-hauled  stretch  to  the  finish, 
which  was  close  enough  to  be  exciting.  When 
the  regatta  committee,  Messrs.  S.  Nicholson 
Kane,  Irvine  Grinnell  and  Chester  Griswold, 
had  done  a  uttle  figuring,  it  was  found  that  on 
corrected  time  Ariel  beat  Emerald  ^m,  39s. ; 
Elsemarie  beat  Loyal  12m.  26s.  ;  Viator  beat 
Neara  4m.  41s.  ;  WasJ>  beat  Gloriana  23m. 
26s.,  and  that  Queen  Afab  beat  Sachem  iim. 
28s.  The  Taurus  was  in  charge  of  Treasurer 
Hurst  and  Secretary  Oddie,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Taylor.  Commodore  Morgan  was  on 
board  Vice-Commodore  Brown's  steam  yacht, 
Shearwater,  from  whose  bridge  the  regatta 
committee  directed  the  race.    A  few  days  later 


Commodore  Morg^an's  flagship  Afay  fitted  out 
for  a  vogage  to  England  to  spend  the  season. 

LARCHMONT  YACHT  CLUB   REGATTA.   JUNE  9. 

The  usual  characteristic  *'  Larchmont  luck," 
was  not  wanting  on  June  9,  when  in  a  nice 
southwest  breeze  the  Spring  regatta  was 
sailed.  The  schooners  Emerald  and  Ariel 
met  aeain,  being  entered  in  class  B,  and  so  did 
the  schooners  Loyal,  Viator  and  Agnes  which 
formed  class  D.  Wasp  and  Gloriana  formed 
Class  5,  while  Uie  other  starters  were  :  Class  6, 
sloops  and  cutters :  H.  W.  Bucknell's  Minerva, 
L.  Vaughn  Clark's  Gossoon.  Class  7,  sloops  and 
cutters :  James  Weir's  Tigress,  Charles  Prior's 
Eurylia,  L.  Rutherford  s  Drusilla,  Stephen 
C.  Baldwin's  Mary  C  Class  9,  sloops  ana  cut- 
ters :  Frank  Freeman's  Madrine,  Oswald  San- 
derson's Pyxie,  W.  B.  Duncan's  //it7j/r/ and  the 
Water  Ltly.  Special  class,  yawls :  H.  W. 
Eaton's  Andax  and  Joseph  Allen's  Evelyn, 
Class  II.  cabin  cats  :  W.  E.  Ellsworth's  Mary, 
Wilmer  Hanan's  Almira,  C.  T.  Pierce's  Oconee, 
Class  12,  cabin  cats :  F.  M.  Randall's  Win  or 
Lose,  Hazen  Morse's  Kittie,  Class  14,  open 
cats :  Arthur  Clark's  Punch  and  the  Violet. 
Special  sweepstakes  race  for  $25  a  comer. 
Queen  Mab,  Wasp,  Gloriana,  Minerva, 
Drusilla.  The  courses  were  the  usual  one's 
of  the  club.  As  it  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  21-footer  Houri,  there  was  consider- 
able curiosity  as  to  her  behavior,  and  the 
general  impression  was,  that  if  she  sails  as  well 
as  she  looks,  she  will  prove  a  fi}rer.  Minerva 
split  her  working  topsail  and  this  caused  Gos- 
soon to  win.  The  way  that  Wasp  tackled 
Queen  Mab  was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  so 
was  the  behavior  of  that  smart  Herreshoff  fin- 
keel  Drusilla  which  had  no  difficulty  in  win- 
ning in  her  class.    The  wind  was  brisk. 

The  regatta  committee,  Messrs.  Lovejoy, 
Sarony  and  Baretto  figured  the  winners  out  as 
follows  :  Ariel  beat  Emerald  on  corrected 
time,  5m.  56s.;  Loyal  beat  Agnes,  4m.  21s.; 
Wasp  beat  Gloriana,  13m.  53s. ;  Gossoon  beat 
Minerva,  2m.  7s. ;  Drusilla  beat  Tigress,  9ni, 
5 IS.;  Andax  beat  Evelyn,  15m.  28s.;  Almira 
beat  Mary,  2m  38s. ;  Kittie  beat  Win  or  Lose, 
9m.  52s.  on  elapsed  time;  Punch  beat  Violet, 
im.  3 IS.  on  claimed  time.  In  the  special  sweep- 
stakes. Wasp  beat  Queen  Mab,  7m.  is. ;  Glori- 
ana, 13m.  53s.;  Mtnerva,  24m.  29s.  and  Dru- 
silla 25m.  2  IS.  Houri  had  not  been  measured 
but  she  probably  won  by  the  time  allowance 
she  will  receive  from  the  others  in  class  9. 

KNICKERBOCKER  YACHT  CLUB  REGATTA,  JUNE  i6TH. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  K.  Y.  C.  was  sailed 
on  June  i6th  It  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  Houri,  Mr.  Butler 
Duncan's  21-footer  sailed  a  race  against  the 
Minne tonka,  built  in  Minnesota  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Dyer  for  Mr.  George  Work.  She  was  sailed  by 
Mr.  Bryan  Alley,  but  failed  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept when  running  down  the  wind. 

The  race  was  sailed  over  the  usual  courses  of 
the  club.  The  winners  being  Penguin,  Sas- 
qua,  Mopsey,  Houri,  Madrine,  Nanita,  Mary, 
Onaiva,  J.  /.  M. ,  and  Violet.  The  Laura  M. 
Starin  was  the  club  boat,  and  the  regatta  com- 
mittee  were  Messrs.  McDonald,  Sinkinson, 
Wood,  Strohmenger  and  Funke.  The  yachts 
finished  in  a  violent  squall  which  luckily  did  no 
serious  damage.  uigitize^byJvS^^I^^  vC 
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OUTING  FOR  JULY, 


BASEBALL. 


IN  THE  EAST. 

The  month  has  shown  some  surprises  in  col- 
lege baseball,  but  on  the  whole  thing[s  have 
turned  out  much  as  was  expected.  Pnnceton 
beat  Harvard,  with  ease,  in  spite  of  the  good 

fame  that  the  Cambridge  men  put  up  on 
[olmes'  Field  in  the  second  contest.  The 
series  stands  12-5,  4-10,  11-4.  Pennsylvania 
found  no  difficulty  in  winninsf  her  second  and 
last  game  from  Harvard.  Yale  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  each  won  a  game,  but  will  probably 
not  play  off  the  tie.  Harvard's  nine  is  develop- 
ing ana  rapidly  getting  into  form,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  able  to  win  its  last  series  with  Yale. 
Yale,  I*rinceton  and  Pennsylvania  are  ap- 
parently very  closely  matched. 

In  the  New  England  colleges  Williams  seems 
to  have  slightly  the  best  of  it,  with  Dartmouth 
close  behind  ner.  Amherst  is  apparently  out 
of  the  race.  Comell's  team  this  year  seems  to 
be  very  weak,  indeed,  and  will  hardly  ecjual 
last  year's  record.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan team  met  with  decisive  defeats  in  every 
game  upon  its  eastern  trip. 

The  Harvard  and  Yale  Freshman  have  each 
won  a  game  and  according  to  custom  the  series 
will  remain  a  tie.  Harvard  won  at  Cambridge. 
5-3.  while  Yale  took  the  game  on  her  home 
grounds,  lo-i. 

WILLIAMS,  5  ;   DARTMOUTH,  2. 

Will  tarns  town.  May  joth, — This  game  was 
close  and  exciting,  ana  especially  interesting  as 
being  between  the  two  leaders  in  the  N.  E.  As- 
sociation. As  we  remarked  last  month ,  Williams 
seems  to  be  better  off  when  Lewis  is  in  the  box, 
and  we  expect  to  see  him  pitch  nearly  all  of  the 
remaining  championship  games.  The  honors 
were  about  evenly  divided,  however,  as  far  as 
pitching  goes,  for  Dinsmore  also  pitched  a  re- 
markably good  game. 


WILLIAMS. 

AB  RBHPO  A   E 

And*fton,3b..3  x    o    i    x 

Draper,  c.  .4  o    o  10    4 

Ham'att,  I.f.4  0000 

T.Lynch.ib.4  o    i  n    a 

Ashton,  r.f..4  i    x    2    x 

J.  Lynch,s.s.4  i    o    i    3 

Dewey, c.£..3  x    i    i    x 

Eaton, ab... 4  0003 

Lewis  p 3  I    X    X    o 


DARTMOUTH. 

AB  R  BHPOA    E 


McCor'k,  8.8.3 
Fol8om,3b..4 

Huflf,  xb o 

Dinsmore,  p.3 
Abbott,  C...4 
Dodge,l.f...4 
Adams,  r.f..3 
SmaUey,c.f.3 
Smart,  ab...3 


Totals.... 33    5*  4  27  xs    o'    Totals.... 37    2    4  27  xa    6 

Score  by  Innings 123456789 

Williams 0x220000    0—5 

Dartmouth 00200000   o— a 

Three-base  hit :  Dodge.  Two-base  hit :  Dewey.  Sac- 
rifice hits:  Hammatt,  Ashton,  Dewey,  McCormack, 
Smart.  Stolen  bases :  Ashton,  Polsom,  McCormack  3. 
Base  on  balls :  Smart,  Huff,  Dewey,  Smalley,  Lewis, 
Anderson  a.  Hit  by  pitched  ball :  McCormack.  Passed 
balls :  Abbott  i.  Draper  i.  Struck  out :  Baton  a,  Draper, 
Abbott  a,  Polsom,  Smallev,  Dodge,  Adams,  Huff, Dins- 
more.  Double  plays :  Asnton  and  T.  Lynch,  T.  Lynch- 
Draper,  Dodge-Abbot.  Umpire: Brady.  Time :.x hour 
40  minutes. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  38  ;  YALE,  1 8. 

Philadelphia^  May  12th.  —  Pennsylvania's 
batters  again  came  to  the  front  in  the  game  with 
Yale.  It  was  decidedly  a  batting  contest,  no  less 
than  forty-seven  base  hits  being  made,  with  a 
total  of  eighty-two.  Outside  of  the  batting  the 
game  was  naturally  of  little  interest.  Both  Bos- 
well  and  Trudeau  were  weak  in  the  box,  al- 
though the  Pennsylvania  man  seemed  to  have  a 
little  the  best  of  it. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ABRBH  PO  A  E 

Thomas,  c.f  7    5    4    4    00 


5  >o 
3     I 


a    o    a    o 
3     I     « 
330 


YALE. 
AB  R  BH  PO  A  E 

Rustin,  r.f..6    3 


Murphy,  ab.6 
Case,  s.  s —  5 
Srph's*n,ib.6 
Keator.cf.  .5 
Arb'thn*t,3b5 
Speer,  If. .  .6 
Gr'nway,  C..5 
Trudeau,  p. 6 


5  6  X 
a  X  6  2 
a  xa    o    o 

3  »  o  3 
1003 
3000 
4530 


HUlist  r,s.s.  4 
Goeckle,  ib.6 
Reese,  r  f.  ..7 
Cantrell,ab..a 

Avell,  ab 3 

Coogan.  C...7 
Boswell,  p.  .7 
Blakely,  3b..6 
Shoenhut,lf.7 

-^ Totals.. ..50  x8  ao  a7  x6    9 

Totals.. ..56  s8  27  a7  X2    9 

Score  by  innings 123456789 

Pennsylvania.  5    x    x    4    4    o    9    3    x— 28 

Yale X    30x2440    3 — 18 

Earned  runs :  Pennsylvania  x8,  Yale  6.  Home  runs  : 
Goeckle,  Coogan  3,  Thomas  2,  Reese.  Three  base  hits: 
Case, Thomas,  Speer;  Arbuthnot,  Keator.  Two  base 
hits:  Case,  Keator,  Schoenhut,  BoswelL  Sacrifices: 
Case,  Blakely.  Stolen  bases:  Reese  2,  HoUister, 
Thomas.  Base  on  balls :  by  Boswell  3,  by  Trudeau  6. 
Pirst  base  on  errors :  Pennsylvania  6,  Yale  7.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball :  by  Trudeau  x .  Wild  pitches :  Boswell  2, 
Trudeau  i.  Struck  out :  Boswell  3,  Trudeau  2.  Double 
plavs:  Murphy,  Greenway  and  Stephenson,  Avell 
and  Goeckle.   Time :  3h.  xom.    Umpire,  Mr.  Lynch. 

WILUAMS,  8  ;    DARTMOUTH,  I. 

Williamstown,  May  igth. — The  second  game 
between  these  colleges  was  very  uninteresting, 
as  Williams  had  the  game  well  m  hand  from  the 
start.  Dartmouth  seemed  unable  to  bat,  al- 
though she  fielded  nearly  as  well  as  Williams 


WILUAMS. 

AB  R    H  PO   A  E 

Anders'n,  3b4  21x20 

Draper,  C...5  x    x    7    x    o 

H'mm'tt,l.f.4  2x100 

T.  Lynch,  xb4  0x8x0 

Ashton,  r.  f .  4  o    X    o    o   o 

J.  Lynch,s.s.3  o    o 

Dewey,c.t...3  2    2 

Eaton,  2b... 2  X    X 

Clarke,  p.  ..3  o    x 


3  4  3 
2x0 
330 


DARTMOUTH 

AB  R    H  PO  A    E 

M*C'mnc,s.s.2    001x2 
Polsom,  3b  .4    o    2    3    4    X 

Huff,  xb 3    o    o  10    o    X 

--'        •       ^  340 

5    a    « 

a    o    o 

000 

o    o 


Dinsm're.ab4  o 

Abbott,  C...3  o 

Dodge,  l.f...3  o 

Adams,  r.f..4  o 

Smalley,  c.f.a  o 

Tabor,  p x    o   o    5    o 

Totals...  32    8    927x4    3     Totals... a9    i    3*26x6    5 

Williams 3    o    o    x    o    o    o    4     — 8 

Dartmouth o    o    x    o    o    o    o    o   o—  x 

Earned  runs :  Williams  x .  Two  base  hits :  Clarke, 
T.  Lynch.  Sacrifice  hits:  J.  Lynch.  Clarke,  Huff. 
Stolen  bases  :  Hammatt.  Base  on  balls :  by  Tabor  5. 
by  Clarke  4.     Hit  by  pitched  ball :  Baton  a     Wild 

Eitch  :  Tabor  6.    Struck  out :  by  Clarke  5,  by  Tabor  5. 
>ouble  plays :  J.  Lynch,  Eaton  and  T.  Lynch,  Dewey 
and  Draper,  Polsom,  Dinsmore  and  Huff,  Abbot  and 
Polsom.    Umpire  :  Mr.  Brady.    Time :  xh.  asm. 
*T.  Lynch  out  for  not  touching  first. 

YALE  5;  PRINCETON  3. 

New  Haven,  May  21st. —This  was  the  first 
^ame  of  the  Yale-Pnnceton  series.  The  cheer- 
ing of  the  Yale  crowd  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
innings  was  deafening,  and  Altman  weakened 
perceptibly  under  it.  Payne  played  a  fine  game 
for  Princeton,  making  three  hits  and  accepting 
aU  his  chances.  Princeton  batted  much  harder 
than  the  score  indicates,  dnd  nothing  but  the 
remarkable  fielding  of  the  Yale  team  prevented 
her  from  scoring  more  runs.  On  the  whole, 
Princeton  played  better  ball  than  Yale  and 
with  a  little  "luck"  would  have  pulled  out 

YALE. 
AB  R  BH  PO  A 
Rustin,  r.f..5  a  a  o  o 
Murphy,  ab.3  0053 
Case,  S.S....4  o  a  a  3 
StephVn,ib4  0051 
Carter,  p.... 4  o  x  a  a 
Keator,  c.f.. 4  o  a  a  o 
Arb'th't,  3b. 3  X  X  o  I 
Speer,  l.f.. . .3  o  o  a  o 
Greenway,ca    a    a    q    o 


Totals.  ..3a    5  xo  37  xo 

Yale 

Princeton 


PRINCETON. 

AB  RBHPO  A   B 


King,  ab.. 
Ward,  c.f... 4 
Mckenzie,l.f4 
Payne,r.f...3 

Otto,  xb 3 

Brooks.  S.S..4 
Altman,  p...  3 
Williams,  c.3 
Gunster,  3b. 4 


3    a 
o  xa 


o    o    a    o 
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Totals... 33    3    7  a4  x6    3 
..     00000    a    30      —'5 

.•      00      000_3      0Q     o— 3* 
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BASEBALL, 


Earned  runs :  Yale  2.  Two-baae  hit :  Payne.  Sacri- 
fice hits «  Murphy.  Williams.  Base  on  balls:  Rustin. 
First   base  on  errors:  Yale,  a»  Princeton,  1.    Hit  by 

S itched  ball :  Arbuthnot  Passed  balls  :  Williams.  9. 
truck  out :  by  Altman  a,  by  Carter  8.  Double  plays: 
Arbuthnot,  Murphy  and  Steohenson  ;  Case,  Murphy 
and  Stephenson  ;  Brooks  and  Otto ;  Ward  and  Altman. 
Umpire  :  O'Rourke.    Time :  3  hours. 

DARTMOUTH,  7;  AMHERST,  2. 

Amherst,  May  iPj-M.— This  game  was  played 
on  a  wet,  disagreeable  day.  ana  the  attendance 
was  small.  Dartmouth  out-batted  and  out- 
fielded  the  home  team  and  had  little  trouble  in 
winning.  Dinsmore  pitched  finely,  and  Captain 
Steams  was  the  only  Amherst  player  who  bat- 
ted him  at  all  successfully. 

DARTMOUTH. 

AD  R    H  PO  A  E 

M'C'rm'k,8S5  143 
Polsom,  3b.. 5  oil 
Huff,  lb  ....3  o  J  5 
Dinsmore,  p.4  004 
Abbott,  c.  ..3107 
Dodge.  l.f.  .4035 
Adams,  r.f..4  3  i  i 
Smalley,  c.f.4  x  z  i 
Smart,  ab. .  .4    i    a    x 


one  inning  did  very  good  work.  Dartmouth 
showed  the  same  superiority  in  playing  that 
was  noticeable  the  day  before,  and  the  score 
hardly  shows  the  real  difference  between  the 
two  teams. 


DARTMOUTH. 

AB  R  BH  PO  A  E 

(U^*m'k,s.s.5 


Poisom,  3b.. 5 
Huff,  lb. ...5 
Dinsmore,p.5 
Abbott,  c.  ..5 
Dodffe,  lf...4 
Adams,  r.f  ..i 
Smalley,  c.£.4 
Smart,  3b...a 


2    3 
4  12 


Cheney,  c.f.  5 
Fletcher,  3b..  5 
Steams,  p...  4 
Tyler,  c  .3 
Trask,  ib...5 
Land  is,  s....  5 
Nichols,  r.f. 5 
Colby,  l.f.  ..5 
Mont*gu«,ab4 


AMHERST. 

AB  R  BH  PO  A  E 


Cheney,  c.f.4 
Fletcher,  3b.  4 
Steams,  ab  .a 

Tyler,  c 4 

Smith,  r.f. .  .4 
Trask,  xb...4 
Landis.  S.8..3 
Colby,l.f.  ..3 
Gregory,  p.. 3 


AMHERST. 

AB  R   H  PO  A  B 

0x300 


z  a  4  a  o 
00700 
o  o  z  o  o 
006x1 
o  X  o  4  X 
X  o  X  o  o 
00x30 


Totals... 36    7  xa  a7    7    x     Totals... 31    a    5  34  xx    3 

Score  by  innings i    a    3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

Dartmouth o    3    o    a    o    x    o    i    o—  7 

Amherst o   o   o   o    x    z    o    o   o—  a 

Earned  runs :  Dartmouth  a,  Amherst  z.  Home  runs: 
Steams.  Three  base  hit :  McCormack.  Sacrifice  hits: 
Smalley,  Gregory.  Stolen  bases :  McCormack  a.  Ad- 
ams. Base  on  balls:  Huff,  Abbott,  Steams.  First 
base  on  errors :  Dartmouth  a.  Hit  by  pitched  ball : 
Landes.  Wild  pitch :  Gregory.  Struck  out :  by  Greg- 
ory 6,  by  Dinsmore  6.  Double  plays :  Gregory,  Steams 
and  Trask.    Umpire  :  Mr.  Brady.    Time :  xh.  50m. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  II  ;   HARVARD,  3. 

Cambridge,  May  idth, — Pennsylvania  won 
this  game  with  ease  and  thus  closed  the  first 
series  between  any  of  the  big  Eastern  nines. 
A  lack  of  head  work  seemed  to  permeate  the 
Harvard  team,  and  at  times  the  supporters 
of  the  crimson  seemed  absolutely  at  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  ball.  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  contrary,  put  up  a  strong,  steady  game. 
Both  Highlanas  and  Boswell  did  good  work  in 
the  box,  and  Scannell  showed  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  best  catchers  in  the  colleges  this  year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

AB  R    B    PO  A 

Thomas,  c.f.5    a    x    a  o 

Hollister,ss.4    z    z    a  a 

Goeckel.  zb  4    3    a    5  a 

Reese,  r.f... 3    a    a    o  o 

Cantrell,  ab.5    a    a    6  i 

Coogan,c...5    o    z    3  z 

Boswell,  p..5    o    X    o  3    o 
Blakely,  3b. 4 
Blair,  l.f.... 3 


HARVARD. 

AB  R  B  PO  A  E 
Whit're,  ab.5  o  a  x  x  a 
Winslow,ss.a  a  o  o  ^  i 
Dickin'n,  xb.4 
Cook.  3b.... 4 


Scannell,  C..3 
Corben,l.f..3 


o  13 

Z      X 

a    6 


0*Malley,rf.4    o    o    i    o    x 
Wiggin,  cf.a 
Highi'ds,  p.4 


o    o    X     a 


Totals..  .38  XI  xo  37  IX    I     Totals... 31    3    7  37  18  10 

Score  by  innings  x    a    3    4     5    6    7    8    9 

Pennsylvania 103030x3    o— xx 

Harvard x    0000000    a— 3 

Earned  runs :  Peimsylvania,  a  ;  Harvard,  x.  Two- 
base  hit  :  Coogan.  Sacrifice  hit:  Scannell.  Stolen 
bases :  Reese,  Blair,  a ;  Whittemore  a,  Winslow.  First 
base  on    balls :  Hollister,   Goeckel,   Reese,  a ;   Blair» 


Thomas,  Winslow,  3  ;  Dickinson,  Cook,  Scannell,  Cor- 
'  t,  a  ;  wiggin,  a.  First  base  on  errors :  Pennsylva- 
,   4.     Lett  on  bases :    Pennsylvania,   8 ;  Harvard, 


bett 
nia, 


gin,  a.  First  base  on  errors :  Pennsylva- 
t  on  bases :  Pennsylvania,  8 ;  Harvard, 
Struck  out :  Thomas,  Cantrell,  Bonnell,  Blakeley, 
2  :  Blair,  Highlands,  a.  Double  playa:  Blakeley,  Can- 
trell and  Goeckel,  wiggin  and  Cook.  Passed  ball: 
Coogan.  Hit  by  pitched  ball:  Blaic,  Blakely.  Umpire 
—Stage.    Time :  ih.  57m. 

DARTMOUTH,  8  \   AMHERST,  6. 

Amherst,  May  26th, — Dartmouth  won  her 
second  game  with  Amherst,  but  not  as  easily  as 
she  did  the  day  before  Captain  Steams  went 
into  the  box  for  the  home  team,  and  except  in 


Totals... 36    8  13  37  Z4    5     Totals... 41    6  xo  24  xo    a 

Score  by  innings 133456789 

Dartmouth o    o    i    4    x    x    o    i    o->  8 

Amherst 030030x0    0—6 

Earned  runs :  Dartmouth  a,  Amherst  a.  Three  base 
hits :  Dinsmore,  Steams,  Tyler.  Two  base  hits :  Mc- 
Cormack,  Huff,  Trask.  Stolen  bases:  McCormack, 
Polsom,  Dodge.  Adams,  Tyler  a,  Trask  a,  Nichols. 
Base  on  balls:  by  Dinsmore  x,  by  Stearns  5.  First 
base   on   errors:   Amherst  5,  Dartmouth  i.     Hit  by 

8 itched  ball :  Tyler.    Passed  ball :  Tyl«r.    Wild  pitch : 
tearna.    Struck  out :  by  Dinsmore  a,  by  Steams  a. 
Umpire:  Mr.  Ide.    Time:  ih.  45m. 

HARVARD,  10  ;   PRINCETON,  4. 

Cambridge,  May  ^oth, — After  losing  12-5  at 
Princeton  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
Harvard  would  outplay  Princeton  as  she  did  on 
Decoration  Day.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
game  the  Harvard  nine  played  in  a  way  that 
reminded  one  of  last  year's  champion  nine. 
In  the  seventh  Highlands  seemed  to  weaken  a 
little,  but  he  nevertheless  pitched  a  remarkably 
good  game.  Scannell's  work  behind  the  bat 
showed  him  to  be  a  decided  find  for  Harvard. 
Whittemore  and  Winslow  also  played  very  good 
ball.  The  outfield  was  much  strengthened,  but 
it  is  still  far  from  perfect.  Captain  Wiggin  is  the 
best  man  in  it,  but  even  he  is  not  among  the  tip- 
top men.  His  batting,  however,  is  a  revelation 
to  those  who  have  watched  him  in  years  past. 
He  is  now  a  cool-headed  batter,  and  his  work 
with  the  stick  alone  would  keep  him  on  any  of 
the  big  teams.  Of  Princeton's  work,  however, 
little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  praise.  Captain 
Mackenzie  played  a  hard,  conscientious  game, 
although  as  it  happened  he  had  little  to  do. 
Ward,  m  the  centertield,  did  magnificent  work, 
covering  a  great  deal  of  territory  and  covering 
it  well.     Brooks  also  played  a  good  game. 

PRINCETON. 

AB  R  iB  PO  A    E 

Payne,  r.f.  .5  o  o    i  o  o 

King,  ab....3  o  o    o  9  o 

Tr'nchd.l.f.i  o  i    o  o  o 

Ward.cf.  ..4  01500 

M'K'zie,lf,ab4  i  o    o  o  o 

Otto,  lb 3  1  I  II  o  o 

Altman,  p. .  i  o  i    o  5  a 

Bradley,  p.. a  i  o    o  a  o 

Brooks,  S.S.. 4  i  a    a  4  i 

Williams,  c.4  o  o    4  i  1 

Totals..  34  10  10  aj  17    4  Gunster,  3b. 3  o  i    i  i  o 

Totals... 34    4    7  34  15    4 

Score  by  innings i    a    3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

Harvard 02043001     —10 

Princeton oooxooaox— 4 

Eamed  mns:  Harvard  3.  Two  base  hits:  Wiggin. 
Three  base  hits :  Corbett.  Otto.  Sacrifice  hits :  Cook, 
Scannell.  Stolen  bases:  Whittemore,  Cook  a,  Scannell, 
Corbett,  Hiflrhlands  a.  Mackenzie.  First  base  on  balls: 
Cook,  Dickinson,  Whittemore,  Winslow,  O'Malley  2, 
Gunster,  Altman,  Otto.  First  base  on  errors :  Harvard 
I,  Princeton  a.  Struck  out:  by  Highlands  4,  by  Altman 


W  Vm*re,  ab4 
Cook,  3b.... 3 
Di'kins'n,  Tb4 
Scannell,  c.  4 
Wiggin,  c.  £.5 
Winsl'w,  S.S.4 
0'Mairy,r.f.3 
Corbett,  1.£..4 
Highrnds,p.4 


HARVARD. 

AB  R  iB  PO  A    E 


«     3     4 


a    o    X    o    o 


1,  by  Bradlev  a.  Double  plays  :  Whittemore  and  Dick- 
inson, Winslow.    Passed  balls :  Scannell  i,  Williams  5. 
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Wild^itch:    Altman.     UmpJ^j^JIgy^J^^^^^i 


IC 


OUTING  FOR  JULY. 


WILUAMS,  5  ;  AMHERST,  2. 

Williamstown^  May  soth. — Williams  de- 
feated Amherst  on  Deration  Day  in  an  ex- 
citing good  fi^ame.  Clarke  pitched  for  Williams, 
and,  although  wild,  did  fairly  good  work.  Greg- 
ory did  eood  work  for  Amherst,  and  if  he  had 
bein  well  supported  Amherst  might  have  won. 
As  it  was,  the  Amherst  team,  excepting  Captain 
Steams,  did  veiv  poor  work  indeed.  Steams 
played  an  excellent  game  both  at  bat  and  in 
the  field. 


?  I 


WILLIAMS. 

AB  R  BH  PO  A  B 

Ander'n,  3b.  5 
Draper,  C...4 
Hamm't,  l.f  .4 
Dewey,  c.f..5 
T.  Lynch,  lb.  5 
Ashton,  r.f..3 
J.  Lynch.8.s.4 
Saton,  ab...3 
Clarke,  P...4 


AMHERST. 

AB  R  BH  PO  A  B 

Cheney 4    i    x    i    o    i 

Landis 5    o    o    o    a    a 

Stearns 4    03530 

Tyler a    00431 

Trask 3   009x1 

Fletcher 4    o    o    a    a    4 

Smith 4    o    o    a    o    o 

Colby 4    10300 

GreRory....4    o   o    o    a    o 
Sullivan....!    o   o    I    I    o 

ToUls  ...37    5    6  97  13    6  

Totals..  .35    a    3  37  xo    9 

Score  by  innings 133456789 

Willianas oooaxxoo    x — 5 

Amherst  ^.,  x    o    o   o    o   o    x    o    o— a 

Earned  nins  :  Williams.  Three-base  hits :  Steams. 
Two-base  hits :  Draper,  Clark.  Sacrifice  hits :  Ander- 
son. T.  Lynch,  Ashton,  Eaton.  Cheney,  Smith,  Colby. 
Stolen  bases  :  Anderson,  a ;  Dewey,  Tyler.  First  base 
on  balls:  Steams,  Trask.  First  base  on  errors: 
Williams.  «:  Amherst,  5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball :  Cheney, 
Tyler.  Wild  pitches :  Clark^  a.  Stmck  out :  Anderson, 
Draper,  Dewey,  Clark,  J.  L3rnch.  Trask,  3 ;  Fletcher. 
Umpire:  Mr.  Brady.    Time,  xh.  45m. 

YALE,  13  ;   PENNSYLVANLi,  5. 

New  Haven,  June  4th. — Yale  won  the 
second  game  of  this  series  by  terrific  batting. 
Both  the  Pennsylvania  pitchers  were  hit  hard, 
while  Carter  was  fairly  effective  considering 
that  his  team  led  gpreatly  early  in  the  game. 
There  was  some  trouble  at  the  beginning  be- 
cause the  regular  umpire  failed  to  appear.  As 
a  result  of  the  dispute  Yale  has  canceled  the 
third  game  of  this  series,  and  threatens  to  have 
no  further  contests  with  Pennsylvania  in  base- 
ball or  anything  else.  We  trust  the  trouble 
will  not  be  lasting.  Pennsylvania  has  certainly 
earned  the  right  to  contest  with  Yale  and  the 
other  large  universities,  and  it  is  hardly  to 
Yale's  credit  that  she  refuses  to  play  off  the  tie 
in  this  series.    The  score : 


VALE. 
AB  R  BH  PO  A  E 
Rustin,  r.f...5    x    4    x    o 
Murphy,  ab.3    x    x    i    x 

Case,  s.  8 4    1X33 

Carter,  p.. ..4  3  x  o  x 
Speer,  l.f....4  1x30 
Stephe*u,ib.5  3  3  xx  o 
Greenw*y»c.4  3x71 
Keator,  m..3  a  a  x  o 
Arbath*t,3b.3    o    x    x    5 


Totals... 35  X3  15  aj  10    4 

Totals 

Innings 1234 

Yale X    o    7    o 

Pennsylvania 1000 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

AB  R  BH  PO  A  B 
Thomas,  m.4  x  a  x  o  o 
Hollister,  8S.4  0x333 
Goeckel,  xb.5  0x9x0 
Reese,  r.f...4  0x000 
Contrell,  3b.4  x  x  3  o  x 
Coogan,  C...3  19430 
Boswell,  p..x  o  o  o  X  X 
Shoenh't,  0.3100x0 
Blakeley,3D.4  o  o  x  3  x 
Blair, l.f.... 3    1x3x0 


.35    5    7  24  x6    5 

56789 
40x0    0—13 
0400    o—  5 


Earned  mns:  Yale,  7;  Pennsylvania,  o.  Two- 
base  hits:  Rustin,  Stephenson,  2.  Three-base  hits: 
Case.  Home  runs  :  Greenway,  Contrell.  Stolen 
bases :  Keator,  3 :  Murphy,  Rustin,  Carter,  Thomas, 
Blair.  Base  on  balls :  Carter,  3  ;  Schoenhart,  5.  Struck 
out :  Holliston,  Goeckel.  Contrell,  Coogan,  Blakely,  a : 
Rustin,  Case.  Double  plays :  Holliston.  Contrell  and 
Goeckel;  Schoenhart  and  Goeckel.  Wild  pitches: 
Carter,  a.  Passed  balls :  Greenway,  Coogan.  Umpire : 
Scohenhart,  Reddington  and  Dixon.    Time,  ah. 

PRINCETON,    II  ;    HARVARD,   4. 

New  Haven,  June  6M.— The  third  and  last 
''ame  in  the  Pnnceton-Harvard  series  was  an 


easy  victory  for  Princeton.  But  taken  all  to- 
gether it  was  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory 
game  of  the  season.  The  first  attempt  to  play 
uiis  ^ame  off  was  prevented  by  rain. 

It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
postpone  the  second  attempt,  for  the  day  was 
not  fitted  for  a  ball  game  and  luck  entered 
largely  into  the  outcome.  Yet  Princeton  de- 
serves great  praise  for  her  steady  work.  The 
team  played  a  good  fl^ame  and  backed  up  Alt- 
man  in  gfood  style.  He  pitched  a  remarkablv 
fine  game  considering  the  condition  of  the  ball, 
and  was  in  a  laree  measure  responsible  for  the 
steady  work  of  nis  team.  Very  little  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  Harvard*s  work.  WiUi  a  lead 
of  four  runs  at  the  end  of  the  third  inning  the 
team  went  to  pieces,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
recognize  it  as  the  same  snappy,  ap^gressive 
team  that  played  at  Cambridge  scarcely  a  week 
before.  Highlands  made  a  particularly  weak 
appearance  in  the  box.  As  soon  as  Princeton 
began  to  score,  he  apparently  gave  up  all  hope 
of  winning  the  game  and  pitched  in  a  half- 
hearted way  that  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  We  are  very  much  surprised  that 
Captain  Wi^gin  allowed  him  to  pitch  the  game 
out.  The  fielding  of  both  teams  was  remark- 
ably strong  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Altman  batted  in  fine  style,  while  Ward 
and  Mackenzie  did  good  work  in  the  field. 

HARVARD. 

AB  R  BH  TB  PO  A  E 


PRINCETON. 
AB  R  BH  TB  PO  A 

Payne,r.f4  i    i    i    o   o 

King,  ab  .6  X    X    I    a    4 

Ward^  m.4  3    a    a    3    o 

M'k*zie,lf4  a    X    X    a    o 

Otto,  lb.. 3  a    X    X    8    o 

Altman,p5  148x60 

Br*ks,  S.S.3  o   o   o    I    X 

W*ms,c.f5  0x190 

G*ns*r,3b.5  x    o   o    x    o 


Wt're,  ab4 
Cook,  3b  .3 
I>ick'n,xba 
Paine.r.f.4 
Wig*n,m.3 
Wins'w,  S3 
0'M'rv,c.4 
C'rb't,l.f.4 
Hi'nds,  p.4 


X  o  o  10  o  o 
X  X  I  5  o  o 
X      X      X      I      X     o 

000330 
o  X  X  a  o  I 
o  3  3  o  o  o 
000030 


Totals 3Q  IX  XX  15  a7  xx    a     Totals  30    4    5    5  37  la    a 

Score  by  innings x    a    3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

Princeton o   o   o    3    4    x    x    a    o— xx 

Harvard o    o    4    o    o    o    o    o    o—  4 

Earned  runs :  Princeton^.  Three  base  hits :  Altman 
a.  Stolen  bases :  Payne,  ward  3,  Altman.  Cook,  Dick- 
inson, Wioslow,  Corbett.  First  base  on  balls :  ravne. 
Ward,  Otto,  Brooks,  Cook  3,  EHckinson  3, Wiegin,  wins- 
low.  First  base  on  errors:  Princeton,  Harvard, a. 
Struck  out :  Ounster,  Whittemore,  Winslow,  O'Malley. 
Highlands  3.  Double  play:  King  and  Otto.  Passed 
ban  :  Williams.  Wild  i^tch :  Altman.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball:  Payne,  Mackenzie,  Otto,  Brooks,  Whittemore. 
Umpire :  Mr.  O'Rourko.    Time :  ah.  35m. 

WILLIAMS,  4  ;    DARTMOUTH,  O. 

Hanover y  June  8th. — Williams  clearly  out- 
played Dartmouth  on  her  own  g^unds.  Lewis 
was  a  puzzle  for  the  Hanover  men,  while  Will- 
iams hil  Dinsmore  very  hard.  In  the  field  the 
Williams  team  played  hke  veterans,  making  no 
errors.  Dartmouth  was  hardly  as  fortunate, 
although  putting  up  a  fairly  good  game  in  this 
respect. 

WILLIAMS. 

AB  R  BH  PO  A  E 
Ander'n,  3b.4  i  o  a  i  o 
Draper,  c... 4  a  a  xo  o  o 
Hamm't,  l.f.4  00300 
Dewey,  c.  £..4  o  3  a  o  o 
T.Lycch.  1.£.4  13800 
Ashton,  r.f..4  00x00 
I.  Lynch,  ss.4  o  o  o  s  o 
Baton,  3b...4  03x30 
Lewis,  p.... 4    o    x    X    3    o 


DARTMOUTH. 

AB  R  BH  PO  A  B 


McC'm'k,  88.3 
Folsom,  3b.. 4 
Huff.  ib:...4 
Dinsmore.p.4 
Dodge,  l.f... 4 
Adams.  r.£..3 
Smalley,  c.f.3 
Abbott,  C...3 
Smart,  3b..  .3 
Carlton,  c.£.o 


0034 


01530 
00330 
00000 


Totals...  36    4  II  37 

Totals.... 31    o    s  37  14    4 

Score  by  innings i    3    3    4  ^5^6^ 

^^''**™« t>i^ti*cfbf^ 
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BASEBALL. 


Earned  runs:  Williams,  a.  Three-base  hit:  T. 
Lynch.  Two-base  hits:  Dewey,  a  ;  T.  Lynch,  Lewis, 
Abbott.  Sacrifice  hit :  Adams.  Stolen  bases:  Draper, 
Baton,  McCormack,  Dod^re,  Polsom.  First  base  on 
balls:  By  Lewis,  McCormack,  Abbott,  Carleton. 
Passed  ball :  Draper.  Struck  out :  By  Lewis,  Mc- 
Cormack, a  ;  Dinsmore,  Dodf^e,  Smalley,  a :  Abbott, 
Smart;  by  Dinsmore,  Hammatt,  J.  Lynch,  Baton. 
Double  plays :  Adams  and  Huff ;  Dinsmore,  McCor- 
mack and  Huff.  Umpire :  Mr.  Brady.  Time :  xh. 
55m. 

PRINCETON,  4  ;  YALE,  2, 

Prince  ton  ^  June  gth. — Captain  Mackenzie 
won  this  game  for  his  nine  by  batting  out  two 
home  runs  with  a  man  on  base  each  time. 
Bradley  and  Altman  divided  the  pitching  for 
Princeton  and  both  were  very  effective  when 
hits  meant  runs.  Carter,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  less  effective  than  usual,  and  did  not  seem 
to  have  his  old  speed.  The  Princeton  crowd 
yelled  continuously  while  he  was  at  work,  which 
seemed  to  have  some  effect  upon  him,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  sixth  inning.  Vale  did  some 
stupid  Dase  running,  and  Pnnceton  made  some 
plays  which  were  not  at  all  creditable.  Otto 
and  Brooks  iielded  finely  for  Princeton,  and 
Murphy  played  well  at  second  for  Yale. 


PRINCETON. 

R  IB  PO  A 

Payne,  r.f o  1    a    o 

King,  ab o  134 

Ward,  r.f a  100 

Mackenzie,  l.f .  a  a    o    o 

Otto,  lb    o  z  16    I 

Bradley,  p o  o    o    3 

Altman,  p o  x    o    2 

Brooks,  s.s. ...  .0  o    4    4 

Williams,  c....o  o    a    o 

Gunster,  3b....o  o    x    3 


YALE. 

R  iBPO  A  1 

Rustin,  r.f o    i    a    o 

Murphy,  ab.... I    043 


Case,  s.s. . 

Carter,  p 1  a 

Speer,  l.f.  o  o 

Stephenson,  ibo  a 

Green  way,  C...O  o 

'^uimby,  c.f....o  o 

.eddingt'n,c.f.o  i 

Arbuthnot,  3b. o  x 


«    3 


o    o 
o    o 


Totals 4    73717    3     ToUls a    734x1    4 

Score  by  innings 123456789 

Princeton ooaooaoo     — 4 

Yale. o    o    I    o    o    o    o    z    o—  a 

Earned  runs :  Yale  x,  Princeton  4.  Home  runs :  Mac- 
kenzie a.  Three-base  hiU:  Carter.  Two-base  hiU: 
Stephenson,  Reddington.  Sacrifice  hits:  Murphy, 
Carter  a,  Stephenson,  Quimby  3,  Arbuthnot.  Stolen 
bases:  Murphy,  Case,  Mackenzie.    First  base  on  balls: 


by  Bradley,  Murphy  3,  Case,  Stephenson  and  Green- 
way ;  by  Altman.  Mnrphy.  Hit  by  pitched  ball :  Mac- 
kenzie. Passed  ball :  Williams.  Wild  pitch :  Bradley. 
Struck  out :    Otto  a,  Williams  and  Gunster.     Double 

Elays :  Gunster,  Brooks  and  Williams,  Speer  and  Ar- 
uthnot.    Umpire :  Mr.  Stage.    Time :  xh.  53m. 

DARTMOUTH,    I3;  WILLIAMS,   8. 

At  Hanover,  June  9M.— Dartmouth  beat 
Williams  in  a  game  marked  by  erratic  playing. 
Williams  put  up  a  very  poor  game,  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  her  perfect  work  of  the 
preceding  day. 

This  victory  still  leaves  Dartmouth  in  the 
race.  The  record  of  games  won  stands  :  Will- 
iams, 4;  Dartmouth,  3;  Amherst,  i.  Dart- 
mouth and  Williams  play  two  more  each  and 
Amherst  4.     The  score  : 

WILLIAMS. 

AB  R  iBPO  A  E 

Ander'n,  3b.5  00x33 

Draper,  C...5  a    a    ^    x    o 

Hamm't,  l.f.4  o 

Dewey,  c.f..5  o 

T.Lynch,xb.5  a 

Ashton,r.f..5  i 

J.  Lynch.8.s.4  1    x 

Baton,  ab... 4  z    a 

Clarke,  p...a  o    o 

Lewis,  p.... a  x    i 

Totals..  .41    8    9  34  13    5 

»a3456789 
oox  34060   — X3 
oa  X00004  ' —  8 


DARTMOUTH. 

ABR  xB  PO  A 
McC*rmk,S8.3  0x30 
Folsom,  3b..5    x    a    4    6    2 

Huff,  xb 3    a    3  XX 

Dinsmore,p.3  300 
Dodge,  l.f... a  X  X  3 
Adams,  r.f.  .4  x  o  x 
Carleton,c.f.4  333 
Abbott,  C...5  X  3  4  o  o 
Smart,  3b. ..3    300x1 

Totals... 33  X3  10  27  XX  10 


X    o    o  o 

o  14    o  o 

X    o    o  o 

X    3    3  o 

3  o 

3  o 

X  o 


Score  by  innings. 

Dartmouth 

Williams , 
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Earned  runs :  Dartmouth  a,  Williams  3.  Home  run: 
Draper.  Three-base  hit :  Carleton.  Two-base  hits : 
McCormack,  Baton.  Sacrifice  hits :  McCormack,  Huff, 
Dodge.  3;  Hammatt,  J.  Lvnch.  Stolen  bases :  McCor- 
mack^ Polsom  a.  Smart  a,  Eaton  a.  First  base  on  balls: 
by  Dinsmore.  Draper  3:  by  Clarke,  McCormack;  by 
Lewis,  Huff.  Adams,  Carleton,  Smart,  s.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball:  by  Lewis,  Dinsmore.  Passed  balls:  Draper  4. 
Wild  pitch :  Lewis.  Struck  out:  by  Dinsmore,  Ander- 
son, Clarke,  Lewis;  by  Clarke,  Abbott ;  by  Lewis,  Mc- 
Cormack. Double  plays:  Dinsmore,  Huff  and  Polsom; 
Polsom,  Huff  and  McCormack.  Umpire:  Mr.  J.  J. 
Brady,  Hartford.    Time :  ^    Hastings  Holyokb. 

IN  THE  MIDDLB  WEST. 

The  baseball  season  in  the  Middle  West  has 
been  a  peculiar  one  in  many  ways,  and  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  rate  tne  various  teams 
that  are  generally  considered  in  the  upper  class 
than  it  was  to  rate  the  elevens  last  Fall.  No 
matter  how  the  nines  are  arranged,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  reasons  presented  for  changing  the 
standing  of  most  of  them.  Illinois  has  ended 
the  season,  but  most  of  the  colleges  will  be 
playing  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  so  that  I 
shall  wait  a  month  before  rating  the  nines. 

Michigan's  Southern  trip  in  April  showed 
some  very  pronounced  weaknesses  in  the  team, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  stiiengthen  them 
as  soon  as  they  returned  home.  Yet,  with  the 
Eastern  trip  so  near  at  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
management  was  wise  in  its  many  changes ; 
but  I  suppose  Capt  Shields  saw  that  desperate 
means  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Spitzer,  who  had 
played  short  three  years,  took  Russell's  place  at 
second,  Baird  displaced  Pepples  at  short,  Hart 
was  given  McKenzie's  place  at  first,  and  Water- 
man was  placed  in  the  field.  Yet  these  heroic 
measures  did  not  streng^en  the  team  in  any 
marked  de^ee,  and  the  Eastern  trip  was  dis- 
astrous. The  first  game  on  the  trip  was  lost  to 
Oberlin  17-3,  and  only  in  the  game  with  Har- 
vard, 7-5  in  favor  or  Harvard,  did  Michigan 
do  anything  like  creditable  work.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  more  than  one  Western  team 
could  have  taken  Michigan  into  camp,  had 
games  been  arranged  for  me  latter  part  of  the 
season. 

Oberlin  has  perh^is  the  hardest  battine  team 
and  as  good  a  pair  01  pitchers  as  any  col^ge  in 
the  West,  yet  tneir  hcutl  hitters  were  unable  to 
do  any  thing  with  Griffith,  of  Northwestern,  and 
Dillon,  of  Wisconsin,  while  Voorhees  was  hit 
freely  by  both  Northwestern  and  Wisconsin. 
Oberlin  started  out  on  a  triumphal  trip  by  beat- 
ing Purdue  15-0  and  Illinois  11-5  ;  only  to  fall 
down,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  before 
Northwestern  11-6  and  Wisconsin  9-7.  Never- 
theless, there  is  little  doubt  that  Oberlin  be- 
longs at  the  top  of  the  heap.  Following  is  their 
record  previous  to  the  Western  trip.  They 
were  beaten  in  their  first  game  by  Kenyon  Col- 
lege 8-3,  but  won  the  rest  as  follows :  April 
2ist.  Oberlin  12,  Wittenberg  2 ;  April  25th, 
Oberlin  4,  Case  2  ;  April  28th,  Oberlin  9,  Ohio 
State  University  i :  May  5th,  Oberlin  6,  Case 
2  ;  May  12th,  Oberlin  10,  Adelbert  2  ;  May  i6th, 
Oberlin  13,  Illinois  i  ;  May  19th,  Oberlin  17, 
Michigan  3. 

Illinois  has  had  a  peculiar  record,  for  their 
best  games  have  been  played  against  athletic 
clubs  or  professional  teams.  On  the  May  trip  « 
they  won  from  the  Alerts,  of  London,  Ont.,  the 
champions  of  Canada,  by  a  score  of  i2>io,  and 
the  following  day,  with  Hotchkiss  in  the  box, 
defeated  a  professional  team  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  t 
8-5.    May  31st.  the  Detroit  J^i^^yt^p^^glC 
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feated  Illinois  8-4,  although  Illinois  out-batted 
the  professionals  and  played  a  remarkabl)r  clean 
and  effective  game  in  the  field.  Fredrickson 
was  at  no  time  during  the  season  as  effective 
as  he  was  last  year,  and  his  work  was  disap- 
pointing. Hotchkiss,  in  the  few  games  m 
which  he  was  given  a  chance  to  try  his  hand, 
showed  every  evidence  of  being  a  **  comer,"  and 
would  have  helped  tiie  team  this  year  had  he 
been  given  the  opportunity  which  his  work 
merited.  Illinois  can  lay  good  claim  to  the  best 
outfield  in  the  West,  for  lx)th  fielding  and  bat- 
ting—Roysden,  Frees  and  Baum — though  there 
are  individuals,  as  Shields  of  Michigan,  who  per- 
haps outrank  any  of  the  three.  The  work  of 
Haskell,  who  will  captain  the  team  next  year, 
was  of  the  best,  both  m  fielding  and  batting,  and 
the  work  of  Hills  at  second  was  of  a  high  order 
throughout  the  season. 

I  said  last  month  that  Kedzie  had  gotten  to- 
gether the  best  nine  Northwestern  ever  had, 
and  the  game  which  the  team  has  been  play- 
ing verifies  my  statement.  Kedzie  has  tamed 
Griffith  to  a  great  deeree.  and  whenever  Grif- 
fith is  able  to  locate  the  plate  he  immediately 
becomes  effective.  He  is  left-handed,  and  is  a 
strike-out  pitcher.  In  his  games  this  year  he 
has  had  all  the  way  from  eight  to  twenty-two 
strike-outs.  At  no  time  has  he  been  hit  for  more 
than  ei^ht  hits,  and  in  only  two  games  has  he 
been  hit  for  that  number.  Usually  the  number 
is  from  two  to  five.  The  teain  has  played  a 
lar^e  number  of  games  with  the  minor  clubs  of 
Chicago,  and  Kedzie  has  secured  pretty  good 
team  work  instead  of  the  erratic  playing  dis- 
played early  in  the  season. 

Wisconsin's  best  work  was  in  defeating  Ober- 
lin  9-7,  and  Iowa  10-5.  Dillon  has  been  doing 
all  the  pitching  and  has  usually  been  very 
effective.  The  team  as  a  whole  has  been  play- 
ing a  strong  game  all  spring. 

Chicago  nas,  perhaps,  played  more  games 
than  any  other  Western  nine,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  with  the  nines  in  and  around  the 
city.  In  their  college  games  they  have  won  but 
one,  viz. :  Iowa  College,  during  the  past  month — 
that  is,  since  the  fifth  of  May , when  tney  defeated 
Wisconsin.  But  their  games  with  Northwestern, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan  have  been  too  close  to  be 
comfortable  for  the  other  people.  Nichols  has 
pitched  good,  effective  ball,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  has  been  well  supported  by  his  team. 

Indiana  University  has  confined  its  play- 
ing entirely  to  the  members  of  the  Indiana 
State  College  League,  the  championship  of 
which  they  won  in  hollow  style.  Indiana  has 
played  brilliant  ball  and  should  have  met 
stronger  teams  than  are  found  in  the  State 
League. 

Iowa  College  JGrinnell),  after  winning  the 
championship  of  tne  Iowa  State  College  League, 
was  an  easy  victim  to  Wisconsin,  10-3,  and 
Chicago,  10-4. 

NORTHWESTERN,  2  ;     CHICAGO,  2. 

Evanstoftt  Ill.y  May  gtk. — A.  brilliant    tie 
game  of  twelve  innings.     Both  teams  did  ex- 
cellent work.    Griffith  made  a  record  of  twenty- 
two  strikeouts  and  held  Chicago  to  five  hits. 
Northwestern.. ..... .o    ooooi    loooo    o— a 

Chicago o    ozooooxooo    o — 2 

ILLINOIS,  10  ;    CHICAGO,  9. 

Chtcaro,  May  nth. — By  opportune  batting  in 
the  ninth  inning,   Illinois  secured  five  scores, 


thereby  winning.  Hotchkiss  pitched  for  seven 
innings  and  was  relieved  by  Capt.  Fredrickson. 
The  work  of  Haskell  and  Hills  at  short  and 
second  were  features  of  the  game,  as  was  also 
Cooper's  steal  home  when  the  score  was  tied  in 
the  ninth.  Even  the  Chicago  dailv  papers  ad- 
mitted that  the  umpiring  was  rankly  m  favor  of 
Chicago. 

Illinois a    0300000    5 — 10 

Chicago X    i    a    a    o    2    o    o    x —  9 

MICHIGAN,  10  ;  ILUNOIS,  5. 

Ann  Arbor ^  Mich.^  May  12th. —  Illinois 
cleverly  outclassed  Michigan  in  fielding,  but 
was  unable  to  hit  Hollister  until  the  seventh 
inning,  and  secured  but  three  hits  in  the  game. 
Roy^en,  Lowes  and  Hills  played  an  excel- 
lent fielding  game.  Fredrickson  was  hit  rather 
freely  and  at  critical  points,  but  several  of  the 
Michigan  scores  may  be  accredited  to  rank 
umpiring.  The  press  dispatches  even  from 
Ann  Arbor,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  um- 
piring was  of  the  most  piratical,  and  that  but 
for  it  Illinois  would  have  won.  This  is  subject 
to  doubt,  for  Illinois  was  not  hitting  Hollister ; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  size  01  Michigan's 
score  is  largely  due  to  •*  yellow  umpiring." 

OBERLIN,    13  ;   ILLINOIS,    I. 

Oberltn,  May  i6ih. — The  story  is  soon  told. 
Illinois  could  not  hit  Voorhees,  while  Oberlin 
hit  Fredrickson  as  they  pleased. 


330000    o — n 
000x00    O —   I 
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Oberlin a    6 

Illinois o  o 

ILUNOIS,    18  ;    CHICAGO,    1 7. 

Champaign^  May  i8th, —  This  game  was 
played  in  a  blizzard  and  was  a  batting  contest 
m  which  Illinois  came  off  best,  with  nineteen 
hits.  The  field  work  of  both  teams  was  excep- 
tionally good  considering  the  wind  and  severe 
cold.  The  work  of  Hills  was  the  feature,  he  ac- 
cepting fourteen  out  of  fifteen  chances  and  tak- 
ing part  in  three  double  plays. 

A  controversy  took  place  near  the  close  of  the 
game.  Stagg's  score  book  had  Illinois  down  for 
but  six  runs  in  the  second  inning,  but  as  the 
Illinois  official  scorer  had  it  eight  in  that  inning 
and  a  total  of  eighteen,  all  the  newspaper  men 
having  the  same  score,  Chicago  continued  the 
game. 

Illinois o    8x09000    o— x8 

Chicago 4    o    o    4    o    X    a    3    3 — 17 

NORTHWESTERN,   6  ;  CHICAGO,  4, 

Chicago^  May  2jd, — ^Northwestern  won  on 
the  error  of  Atkinson  in  the  tenth  inning.  An 
opportunity  was  presented  to  retire  the  side  on 
a  double  play,  when  Atkinson  made  an  error, 
both  men  scoring  later.  Griffith  as  well  as  strik- 
ing out  fourteen  men  hit  Nichols  for  a  home 
run  and  two  singles.  Northwestem^s  field 
work  was  excellent.  Atkinson's  disastrous 
error  in  the  tenth  spoiled  a  previous  score  of 
eight  chances  accepted. 

Northwestems a    0000   a    000   9—6 

Chicagos x    aoxooooo   0—4 

OBERLIN,    II  ;  ILLINOIS,  5. 

Champaign^  I  11.^  May  -?<$'M.— Oberlin  again 
lined  Fredrickson  out  as  they  pleased  for  six  in- 
nings when  he  and  D.  Fredrickson  retired  in  fa- 
vor of  Hotchkiss  and  Thompson,  who  did  very 
pwtty  work  for  thi^re^^aiji  jns^.^5^^J^jnois- 
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infield  was  wretched,  especially  Lowes. 
Brilliant  catches  were  made  by  Haskell,  Frees, 
and  C.  Fauver. 

Oberlin ....x    3006x00     — xx 

Illinois ...a    o    o    o    x    o    3    o    o—  5 

NORTHWESTERN,  II  ;  OBERLIN,  6. 

At  Evanston,  May  2gth, — Voorhees,  who 
had  proved  a  puzzle  to  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
Ohio  colleges,  was  easily  solved  by  Kedzie's 
men,  especially  in  the  sixth  inning.  Griffith, 
even  with  his  wildness,  kept  Ol^rlin's  hits 
scattered. 

Northwestern 3    100x500    i— 11 

Oberlin x    x    o    3    o   o    o    x    0—6 

WISCONSIN,  9  ;  OBERLIN,  7. 

At  Madison, May  jot  h, — Voorhees  undertook 
to  redeem  his  work  at  Evanston.  Wisconsin 
bunched  their  hits  on  both  Voorhees  and  Miller. 
Oberlin  hit  hard  but  not  opportunely. 


Wisconsin a    0040300    0—9 

Oberlin o    i    o    a    2    x    x    o    0—7 

MICHIGAN,  3  ;   CHICAGO.  2. 

At  Detroit,  May  joM.— On  account  of  the 
Wolverines'  inability  to  hit  Nichols  and  Hol- 
lister's  inability  to  locate  the  plate,  his  score 
showing  12  bases  on  balls  and  5  wild  pitches, 
Michigan  came  awfully  close  to  losing  to 
RockifeUer's  youths.  The  Michigan  work  in 
the  field  was  close  and  excellent,  eighteen  Chi- 
cago men  being  left  on  the  bases. 

Michigan o    o    a    o    o    o    o    o    o    x — 3 

Chicago a    00000000    0—2 

NORTHWESTERN,  4  ;   WISCONSIN,  I. 

At  Evanston,  June  loth. —  Griffith  was  hit 
safely  but  three  times  and  had  13  strikeouts. 
Northwestern  had  no  trouble  in  hitting  Dillon. 

Northwestern o   o    o   o    2    a    o   o   0—4 

Wisconsin x    0000000   o — x 

Harry  F.  Kendall. 
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AT  HARVARD. 


If  Harvard  should  win  the  race  with  Yale 
this  year,  her  victory  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
due  to  the  new  system  of  class  and  trial  races 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  ^ood  coaching  her 
crew  will  have  had.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
several  defeats  inflicted  upon  the  University 
by  the  Sophomore  crew,  its  composition  would 
have  remained  as  it  was  in  April,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  a  crew  rowing  in  fairly  good 
form,  but  as  slow  as  though  the  boat  were 
weighted  with  lead.  The  light  weight  of  some 
of  the  men  seems  to  have  caused  some  fear. 
The  old  idea  that  '*  beef  "  is  essential,  dies  hard. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  light  man  should 
not  in  all  ways  be  fully  the  peer  of  a  heavy  one. 
Too  often  hiave  heavy  men,  when  it  came  to 
the  critical  test,  completely  failed  to  justify 
their  making  the  crew,  not  only  at  Harvard 
and  Yale,  but  in  numerous  other  places.  In 
the  past,  Harvard  and  Yale  oarsmen  have 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  kind  of  physical 
training  during  preparation  for  a  race  —  alto- 
gether too  severe  —  and  naturallv  only  men 
who,  at  the  start,  were  heavy  coula  endure  the 
strain  without  becoming  mere  shadows.  But 
with  the  improved  methods  of  to-day  any  man 
of  good  physio ue  and  constitution,  regardless 
of  weight — witnin  certain  limits— can  be  used 
for  the  crews.  How  often,  indeed,  in  recent 
years,  has  a  featherweight  Columbia  Freshman 
crew,  rowing  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of 
stroke,  run  awav  from  heavj'  Harvard  Fresh- 
men whose  weifipt  was  supposed  to  m^e  them 
formidable?  How  about  the  1891  Harvard 
crew  that  ran  away  from  the  famous  Heffel- 
finger  Yale  crew?  How  about  the  Cornell 
crews  that  average  in  weight,  as  a  rule,  much 
less  than  crimson  and  blue  crews— does  their 
light  weight  prevent  them  from  having  speed 
or  from  staying  the  course  ?  The  burden  is  on 
the  supporters  of  weight  to  prove  its  superior 
merit.  Harvard  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
mere  fact  that  her  crew  is  lighter  than  has  been 
the  case  in  recent  years.  All  the  men  now  in 
the  boat  have  been  tried  in  many  races  and  no 
complaint  has  as  yet  been  made  that  any  of 
them  lack  stamina. 

Waters  and  Blake  have  both  gone  out  of  the 
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boat,  having  been  forced  out  by  the  energetic 
Sophomores,  of  whom  there  are  now  six.  While 
the  form  of  the  men,  as  a  whole,  is  at  present 
not  encouraging,  and  while  the  time  is  ragged, 
yet  on  the  day  of  the  race  the  crew  should  be 
much  faster  than  any  Harvard  ei^ht  of  the  last 
three  years.  The  improvement  smce  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  when  substantially  the  present 
order  was  adopted,  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  it 
might  have  been.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  great 
pity  that  the  at  one  time  contemplated  racing 
with  the  ••  college  eight "  has  been  abandoned. 
The  plan  denoted  such  a  gpi'eat  step  forward 
that  It  is  sad  to  think  it  could  not  have  been 
carried  out.  But  the  ways  both  of  Providence 
and  of  college  athletic  bodies  are  mysterious. 
The  latest  order  of  rowing  is  as  follows : 

Weight,          Height.  Age. 

Bow,  J.  Purdon,  '95 152  5ft.  7  i-aln.  aa 

a,  J.  R.  BuUard,  '5^ i6x  5ft.  Sin.  aa 

3,  K.  H.  Lewis,  '06 168  5ft  8  i-ain.  ao 

4,  R.  M.  Townsc    3,  '96. 160  5ft.  9in.  ao 

S«  T.  G.  Stevenson,  'q^ 183  5ft.  xiin.  ao 

6,  L.  Davis, '94, 178  6ft.  xin.  aa 

7,  E.  H.  Fennessy,  '96 168  5ft.  9  i-ain.  ax 

Stroke,  A.  M.  Kales.  '96 150  5ft.  9in.  19 

Coxswain,  P.  Day,  '96. 

Substitutes,  F.  M.  Forbes,  '96,  F.  Davis,  '95,  W.  N. 
Cameron,*95. 
Average  weight  of  eight,  165  lbs. 

The  coaches  at  New  London  will  be  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Keyes  and  Watriss. 

The  "College"  crew  remained  in  training 
until  near  the  end  of  May. 

Harvard  might  well  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Cornell  in  organizing  two  crews  to  race 
with  each  other  repeatedly  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  merits  and  to  insure  the  final  selection  of 
the  best  eight  in  college. 

The  Harvard  Freshmen  now  row  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Weight.  Height.  Age. 

Bow,  H.  D.  Irving 150  5ft.  9^.  19 

2,  S.  W.  Sleeper 161  5ft.  loin.  ao 

3,  F.  K.  Keman 160  5ft.  10  x-ain.  X9 

4,  S.  HoUister 170  5ft.  iii.4in.  X9 

5,  M.  S.  Duffield 168  5ft.  XX  in.  18 

6,  A.  A.  Sprague 163  6ft.  19 

7,  W.H.Phelps 165  5ft.  I  tin.  x8 

Stroke,H.  C.  de  V.Comwell.154  x-a  5ft.  Sin.  19 

The  form  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
there  has  been  considerable  improvement  since  ^^ 
the  last  of  the  class  races,  ilipie:  time  seem^^t^vlC 
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be  ragged  and  the  watermanship  poor.  The 
crew  will  have  to  improve  greatly  or  it  will  find 
itself  far  from  first  in  the  race.  It  is  using  the 
'91  'Varsity  cedar  boat.  M.  Newell,  the  veteran 
'Varsity  tar,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  men  at 
New  London. 

The  Sophomore  crew  won  the  last,  the  two- 
mile,  class  race,  and  also  defeated  the  Univer- 
sity crew  on  several  occasions.  It  was  fast  and 
was  coached  by  F.  N.  Watriss.  Its  composition 
was  as  follows :  Bow,  Fairchild ;  No.  2,  C. 
Brewer  ;  No.  3,  Lewis ;  No.  4,  A.  Brewer ;  No. 
5,  Stevenson  ;  No.  6,  Shepard  ;  No  7,  Forbes; 
Stroke,  Kales.  It  will  be  seen  that  Lewis, 
Stevenson  and  Kales  honestly  won  their  way 
into  the  'Varsity  crew.  Their  achievements 
should  act  as  an  incentive  to  class-crew  men  in 
the  future. 

The  Weld  Boat  Club  held  a  very  successful 
regatta  on  May  26th.  The  chief  winners  were 
the  following :  Single  sculls,  W.  S.  Young- 
man,  '95;  canoe,  B.  w.  S.  Thompson  and  E. 
Hutchinson,  L.  S.;  four-oar.  No.  i,  F.  L.  Olm- 
sted ;  No.  2,  O.  B.  Hawes  ;  No.  3,  L.  T.  Damon; 
stroke,  G.  B.  Magrath. 

AT  YALE. 

The  main  criticism  I  have  to  make  of  the 
Yale  University  crew  is  that  it  shows  too  great 
a  tendency  to  row  short.  There  is  also  a  cer- 
tain nervous,  hurried  appearance  about  the 
work  of  the  men  that  at  present  takes  the  place 
of  snap  and  dash.  The  time  is  almost  tault- 
less,  and  were  it  not  for  Beard's  awkward  way 
of  holding  his  body,  which  gives  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  doubled  up  with  pain,  the 
body  movement  would  look  beautifully  even. 
The  blades  do  not  come  out  of  the  water  square, 
the  men  appearing  to  turn  them  on  the  feather 
before  leaving  the  water.  This  acts  like  a  drag 
on  the  speed  of  the  boat  and,  in  combination 
with  the  gp:eat  weight  of  the  men  and  short 
stroke  in  the  water,  prevents  the  boat  from 
traveling  as  fast  as  it  should.  Johnson,  Cross, 
Dater  and  Treadway  are  excellent  oarsmen. 
Cross  is  the  prettiest  oarsman  for  so  heavy  a 
man  that  I  have  ever  seen.  But  notwithstand- 
ing his  jg^ood  form,  I  cannot  believe  it  wise  to 
put  him  in  the  boat.  Johnson  is  inclined  to  fall 
over  on  the  full  reach  and  does  not  g^ve  the 
men  behind  him  quite  time  enough  to  row  their 
stroke.  All  the  men  are  apt  to  cut  the  first  part 
of  the  stroke.  To  an  Oxford  oarsman,  the  little 
body  swing,  the  failure  to  catch  the  water  at 
once  and  to  row  a  long,  clean  stroke  in  the 
water,  seem  peculiar.  Again,  in  Oxford  rowing 
one  is  accustomed  to  see  a  slow,  deliberate, 
even  recover  and  swing  forward  in  place  of  the 
hurried,  nervous  and  uneven  recover  of  the 
Yale  eight.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
Yale's  crew  being  a  superb  looking  one.  Speed 
is  lacking  at  present,  but  it  will  come.  It  will 
not  be  as  speedjr  as  last  year's  crew  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  altogether  too  heavy,  but 
only  a  tremendous  brace  on  Harvard's  part  can 

Erevent  another  Yale  victory.  It  is  a  remarka- 
le  coincidence  that  six  men  in  each  crew  are 
Sophomores.  But  because  last  year  the  Yale 
Freshmen  were  coached  by  Hartwell,  Cook  and 
other  first-class  coaches  and  all  rowed  at  New 
London,  the  Yale  Sophomores  are  this  year  expe- 
rienced oarsmen  ;  whereas  of  the  Harvard  So- 
phomores, only  Fennessy  has  had  first-rate 
coaching.    The  statistics  of  the  Yale  crew  are  . 
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Weight.    Hei^t,  AgK. 

Bow,  R.  Armstrong xoo     5  ft.  8  in.  ao 

2,  H.  C.  Holcomb 177     5"   9  21 

3,  W.  M.  Beard 175     5  "  8  18 

4,  A    P.  Rofirers 165     6"    z^  90 

5,  A.WvDater x8i      6"     %  ai 

6,  W.  R.  Cross 195     6  •'    iH  19 

7,  R.B.  Treadway 175     5  "  11  ao 

Stroke,  F.  A.  Johnson 165      5  **    %  n 

Coxswain,  F.  E.  Olmstead 115 

Average  weight  of  eight,  174  lbs. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Ives  coached  the  men  during  May, 
and  Mr.  Hartwell  during  June  until  the  crew 
reached  New  London. 

The  Freshmen  are  not  a  pretty  lot  to  look  at, 
and  some  of  them  will  never  make  the  Univer- 
sity crew.  Bow  rows  about  the  shortest  stroke 
in  the  water  I  have  ever  seen,  and  four  men 
do  about  all  the  work.  The  calm  way  7,  5,  3 
and  4  let  the  others  pull  the  boat  along,  is  a  rare 
sight.  Stroke  is  about  the  best  man  in  the  boat, 
but  is  inclined  to  overreach  badl^.  But  after 
all  this  is  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
crew  shows  promise  of  turning  out  very  fast. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  but  tne  fact  is  that  it 
travels  considerably  faster  than  the  individual 
work  of  the  men  would  seem  to  justify.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Goetchius  took  hold  of  the  crew  on  the  eve 
of  the  class  races.  I  give  below  the  statistics 
of  the  crew : 

Bow,  J.  S,  Wheelwright,  '97 145 

3,  T.W.  Miller,  ^y7. 159 

3*     L  R.  Juddn,  ^-37. ^. 179 

4,  D.  V.  Smphin/q7 163 

5,  H.  G,  Campbell,  Jr., '97 168 

6,  C.  B.  Sturgea,  \^S 

7^     P.  H.  Baiie V,  \j 174 

8,  J.  H.  Siimison,  '9j(capt.) 154 

Co3EStvft.]:n,  T.  Clarke.  \y 104 

The  Sprine  Res^atta  took  place  on  Lake 
Whitney  on  May  5m.  It  was  a  great  success. 
The  Freshmen  beat  the  Sophomore  crew  ;  the 
University  beat  the  Juniors,  who  had  a  length 
start,  by  over  five  lengths  ;  and  fin^y  the  Ju- 
niors beat  the  Freshmen.  The  Freshman 
stroke  broke  his  oar,  and  thereupon  leapt  g^yly 
overboard,  after  the  conventional  Yale  style. 

AT  CORNELL. 

It  was  certainly  a  proud  record  of  achieve- 
ment that  Mr.  F.  W.  Kelly,  '93  made  public  at 
the  Cornell  Alumni  dinner  on  April  26th.  Cor- 
nell University  crews  have  won  twenty-four 
out  of  the  thirty-one  races  in  which  they  have 
taken  part ;  the  Freshmen  have  won  every 
race,  seven  in  all,  and  the  University  also 
holds  the  three-mile  record  of  14m.  7  i-2s.  and 
has  won  nineteen  consecutive  victories.  That 
this  successful  record  is  due  to  Courtney's 
coaching  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  Cornell  has  met  no  really  first-class 
crews  since  the  better  style  of  college  row- 
ing has  been  in  fashion.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  and  all  the  rowing  world  now  acknowl- 
edgre,  that  Cornell  crews  show  great  speed. 
There  are  rumors  afloat  of  a  race  between  the 
winners  of  the  Harvard- Yale  and  Cornell- 
Pennsylvania  races,  and  present  indications 
point  to  Yale  and  Cornell  as  the  respective 
winners.  I  sincerely  hope  such  a  race  will  take 
place.  Cornell  ments  better  treatment  nowa- 
days than  in  the  past.  Whatever  excuses  may 
exist  for  the  refusal  of  Yale  and  Harvard  to 
make  such  a  race  (and  there  are  many  excellent 
ones),  jret,  in  the  face  of  Cornell's  many  vic- 
tories it  certainly  does  look  as  though  the 
former  Universities  feared  to  meet  the  latter. 
One  ereat  secret  of  Cornell's  success  is.  I  am 
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sure,  the  admirable  physical  training  her  crew 
men  receive  and  the  stnct  discipline  maintained 
by  Courtney.  For  several  vears  past  Courtney 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  triaf  races,  and  has  kept 
in  training  this  year  two  Freshmen  crews,  and 
a  second  eight  m  addition  to  the  University 
crew.  Several  regattas  have  been  held  on 
Cayuea  Lake  in  ^ich  these  and  a  Cascadilla 
eight  have  taken  part.  All  the  races  have  been 
fairly  close.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this 
pohcy  ?  Rivals  will  have  to  row  against  crews 
that  have  already  and  on  many  occasions 
smelt  powder.  The  advantage  that  Yale  has 
had  this  year  with  the  experienced  Sophomore 
oarsmen  in  her  University  crew  is  even  less 
than  that  which  has  accrued  to  Cornell's  eight, 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  are  veterans  and 
have  also  had  this  Spri^  a  number  of  good 
races  to  liven  them  up.  This  year's  Yale  crew 
will  be  thoroughly  representative — possibly 
a  trifle  slow — of  the  Cook  idea.  Cornell 
has  one  of  the  very  fastest  crews  Courtney  ever 
turned  out.  A  race  between  them  would  be 
a  fair  test  of  the  respective  systems  of  rowing. 

THE  CORNELL-PENNSYLVANIA  RACE. 

The  crews  met  on  June  15th,  just  as  we  are 
xoing  to  press,  and,  as  everyone  expected, 
Cornell  won  handsomely.  The  race  was  a 
procession  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  so  often  at 
r^ew  London.  I  shall  comment  on  it  next 
month. 

THE  COLUMBIA  FRESHMEN. 

If  this  crew  had  had  really  ^ood  and  ex- 
perienced coaching  from  the  beginning,  the  re- 
sult of  Uie  Freshmen  trian^Iar  race  would 
have  been  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  men  are 
greatly  above  the  average  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  among  them  are  some  who 
should  develop  into  excellent  oarsmen  with 
proper  coaching.  Mr.  Sill,  who  has  had  the 
men  in  charge,  has  worked  hard  and  deserves 
praise  for  his  earnest  efforts.  The  Yale  Fresh- 
men are  not  up  to  Yale's  average,  but  because 
they  receive  the  best  obtainable  coaching,  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  outrow  the  Columbia  men 
who  have  had  only  inexperienced,  though  ear- 
nest coaching.  The  Harvard  Freshmen  will  not 
trouble  either  Yale  or  Columbia,  tmless  present 
appearances  are  completely  deceptive.  The 
Columbia  crew  is  maae  up  as  follows :  Bow, 
Pressprich ;  2,  Randolph ;  3,  Putnam ;  4,  Dob- 
bins ;  5,  Prentice  ;  6,  Low;  7,  Peck  ;  stroke, 
Pierrepont ;  coxswain.  Bull.  The  substitutes 
are  O'Connor,  Cary  and  Bissell. 

NEW   LONDON    RACES. 

The  Columbia  Freshmen  were  first  to  reach 
their  Thames  quarters  this  year.  The  Har- 
vard crew  reached  Gale's  Ferry  on  the  9th  of 
June,  and  the  Yale  crew  were  in  their  New 
London  quarters  on  the  same  date.  The  tri- 
an^lar  Freshmen  race  will  take  place  on  June 
27UI,  the  Harvard-Yale  University  race  on  the 
28th.  The  arrangements  for  seeing  the  race 
will  be  about  as  usual,  though  not,  at  this  writ- 
ing, completed.  Yale  should  win  both  contests, 
altnough  Harvard's  University  crew  may  de- 
velop unexpected  speed  by  the  day  of  the  race. 
In  weight  the  latter  has  a  distinct  advantage. 
There  is  little  but  muscle  and  bone,  and  there 
is  no  superfluous  *•  beef  "  in  the  crew. 

Chase  Mellen. 


MINNESOTA-WINNIPEG    ROWING    ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  regatta  will  be  held  at  Winnipeg 
this  year  on  July  27th  and  28th.  and  everjrthing 
points  to  a  very  successful  meeting.  Winnipeg 
IS  working  very  hard,  and  the  fact  that  in  a  re- 
cent dub  regatta  sixteen  fours  were  on  the 
water  shows  their  extreme  enthusiasm.  Their 
Senior  four  will  probably  be  :  Bow,  J.  H.  Tum- 
buU ;  2,  P.  A.  MacDonald ;  3.  C.  M.  Brown,  and 
stroke.  G.  F.  Gait— all  experienced  oarsmen 
and  winners  of  many  races  all  over  this  country. 
The  Junior  crew  has  not  been  quite  arranged. 
P.  A.  MacDonald  will  row  the  Junior  single. 
The  doubles  have  yet  to  be  decided  upon.  The 
Lurlines  have  ordered  new  double,  four  and 
eight-oared  shells.  They  have  received  quite  a 
setback  in  training,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Fred 
Plaisted  has  left  them  in  the  lurch,  but  say  that 
they  will  be  in  good  shape  for  the  regatta. 

The  Minnesotas  have  an  eight-oared  race  on 
with  the  University  of  Madison  for  June  23d, 
at  Lake  Minnetonka.  They  are  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  begin  work  in  the 
eight  until  the  3d  of  June,  but  are  rapidly  get- 
ting into  form.  The  eight  will,  if  possible,  be 
msSe  up  without  touching  the  Junior  four,  thus 
giving  the  latter  time  to  get  swinging  well  to- 
gether. The  senior  four  will  be  picked  from 
Armstrong,  Nettleton,  Mabon,  Houghton,  Hal- 
bert  and  Wright,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  faster 
crew  than  last  year's  champion  crew  will  be 
formed.  While  none  of  the  crews  have  been 
finally  made  up,  all  are  well  under  way  and  ex- 
pect to  make  a  good  showing  in  the  various  re- 
gattas which  they  will  enter  this  year.  The 
eight-oared  race  will  be  two  miles  straight 
away.  N.  P.  Langford,  Jr. 

THE  northwestern  ASSOCIATION. 

Since  the  house  of  the  Detroit  Club  burned 
on  the  15th  of  last  October,  the  club  has  prac- 
tically finished  a  new  and  better  home.  The 
fifty-tour  boats  and  canoes  belonging  to  the 
club  are  all  in.  No  club  in  the  country  has  a 
better  fleet. 

The  Northwestern  Amateur  Rowing  Associa- 
tion have  taken  the  dates  of  July  27th  and 
July  28th,  and  DetrcHt  as  the  place  for  holding 
their  twenty-sixth  annual  regatta.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  new  house  of  the  Detroit 
Boat  Club,  where  all  boats  can  easily  be  stored, 
as  the  boat  room  has  an  area  of  over  six  thou- 
sand square  feet  and  is  thirteen  feet  high. 

The  Detroit  River  crews  are  always  late  in 
beginning,  but  are  now  hard  at  work.  The 
Ecorse  four  in  their  new  boat  claim  to  be  mak- 
ing time  that  is  sure  to  win,  and  their  old  ene- 
mies at  Wyandotte  claim  that  they  are  sure  of 
winning  the  championships  ag^in.  The  Detroit 
Boat  Club  have  a  Senior  Four  and  two  Junior 
Fours  that  are  doing  good  work  and  should 
make  a  good  race  with  any  of  them.  The  Mu- 
tuals  of  Detroit  have  their  Junior  Four  in  shape 
and  think  they  can  do  better  than  they  did  last 
year.  The  Nautilus  of  Detroit,  as  usual,  are 
working  hard,  as  are  the  Tecumsehs,  of  Walk- 
erville,  Ont. 

The  river  also  promises  to  develop  some  scul- 
lers this  year,  something  we  have  very  unfoi  t- 
unately  known  almost  nothing  of  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

I  do  not  look  for  large  entry  hsts  in  any  of  the 
regattas  this  year,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  hard 
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PEDESTRIAN  SPORTS. 


RECORDS  AND   CHAMPIONSHIPS   IN   THE   EAST. 

May  jgth, — At  the  third  annual  Princeton- 
Columbia  games,  held  at  Columbia  Oval,  Will- 
iamsbridge,  N.  Y.,  Columbia  won  by  a  score 
of  61-50.  The  track  was  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible  on  a  foggy  and  rainy  day,  but  the 
field  was  soft.  Derr  s  time  in  the  hundred, 
10  1-5S.,  marked  the  best  performance  of  the 
day.  Kingsley's  performances  in  the  half  and 
mile  were  creditable,  taken  together.  In  189a 
Princeton  won,  70-42,  and  in  '93  65-49. 

Mayigth, — The  Pennsylvania  'ntercoUeg^ate 
Championships  were  won  by  Swarthmore,  with 
State  College  second.  In  the  hundred-yard 
dash  Palmer,  of  Swarthmore,  finished  in  10  1-5S. 
on  a  bad  track.  In  the  two-mile  bicycle  Sims, 
of  Swarthmore,  finished  with  ease  in  5m.  31s. 

May  jgth, — At  the  second  annual  Williams- 
Union  Games  Williams  won  by  a  score  of 
59-53.  The  contest  was  very  exciting.  The 
score  was  a  tie  three  times  auring  the  after- 
noon. The  ereat  work  of  the  day  was  that  of 
Kilpatrick,  c3  Union,  who  won  the  Quarter, 
half  and  mile,  doing  the  Quarter,  which  came 
last  in  order,  in  i\%%.  Last  year  Williams 
won.  75>4-6oji. 

May  Mja. — The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Intercollegiate  A.  A.  was  held  on 
the  Worcester  Oval  under  very  poor  conditions 
of  track  and  weather.  The  New  England  In- 
tercollegiate record  was  broken  in  five  events. 
In  the  high  hurdles  Chase,  of  Dartmouth,  fin- 
ished in  i6s.  ;  in  the  two-mile  bicycle  race. 
Marmon,  of  Technolos^,  finished  in  5  m.  20  2-5S. : 
in  the  broad  jump  Marvel,  of  Brown,  cleared 
22  ft.  2^i  n.;  m  the  mile  walk,  Houghton,  Am- 
herst, finished  in  7m.  15  3-5S.  ;  and  Smith,  of 
Brown^  threw  the  hammer  109  ft.  10  in.  Rock- 
well, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
did  the  best  work  in  the  foot  races.  In  the 
half  he  finished  a  close  second  to  Jarvis  of  Wes- 
leyan,  in  2  m.  i  3-5S.,  and  afterward  won  the 
quarter  in  51  1-5S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology — a  new  member  this  year  and  a 
dark  horse — won  with  38  points.  Brown  scored 
25  i>3  points ;  Williams,  2^  ;  Dartmouth,  18  1-3; 
Amherst,  14  1-3 ;  Bowdoin,  6 ;  Wesleyan,  5 ; 
Trinity,  3.     Last  year  Dartmouth  won. 

May  26th. — The  ninth  annual  championships 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  were 
held  again  at  the  Berkeley  Oval,  Morris  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  instead  of  at  Manhattan  Field,  as  in 
1892-93.  Yale  won  by  the  same  steady,  strong 
work  that  has  brought  her  to  the  fore  in  other 
branches  of  sport ;  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
Harvard's  supremacy  were  failing  here  as  it 
has  failed  elsewhere.  It  needed  only  a  clean, 
out  and  out  victory  like  the  present  to  awaken 
at  New  Haven  that  popular  enthusiasm  which 
has  lain  at  the  root  of  all  past  Yale  success. 
This  year's  victory  is  not  wholly  the  work  of 
the  |>resent  team.  In  1892  Captain  Wrieht  laid 
the  immediate  foundation  of  Yale's  advance- 
ment, and  before  that  Sherrill  and  Williams  did 
work  which  is  only  now  bearing  its  best  fruit. 

The  day  was  fair  and  not  too  cold ;  and  the 
track  was  in  tolerable  condition  in  spite  of  a 
week  of  drenching  rains,  though  still  soggy  and 
dead. 

Three  Intercollegiate  records  were  broken.  In 
the  mile  run,  Jarvis,  of  Wesleyan,  finished  in 


4m.  26  4-5S. ,  which  is  just  three  seconds  better 
than  the  record  made  by  Wells,  of  Amherst,  in 
1889.  In  a  preliminary  heat  of  the  two  mile 
bicycle  race  Sims,  of  Swarthmore,  finished  in 
5m.  15s.  Thisis264-5S  better  than  the  record 
made  last  year  by  Glenny,  of  Yale.  Hickok,  of 
Yale,  put  the  snot  an  even  42  feet,  which  is 
1 1  7-8  inches  better  than  the  record  he  made 
last  year.  Hickok  threw  the  hammer  123  feet 
9  inches.  This  is  13  feet  4>^  inches  better  than 
the  Intercollegiate  record  he  made  last  year 
throwing  from  a  stand.  Mitchell's  world's 
record  (145  feet  |^  inches)  is  21  feet  3^  inches 
better  than  this,  out  the  excellence  of  ilickok's 
performance  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  his 
throw  would  have  won  the  American  champion- 
ship any  year  previous  to  Mitchell's  appearance, 
with  one  exception.  1 1  is  worthy  of  record  honors. 

The  best  all-round  work  of  the  day  was  by 
Ramsdell  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  ill  the  day  before  the 
games,  won  the  two  dashes  in  even  time,  and 
the  broad  jump.  If  the  track  had  been  in  good 
condition  as  in  1891,  when  Luther  Cary  made 
the  present  Intercollegiate  records,  los.  and 
21  4-5S.,  and  if  Ramsdefi  had  been  in  prime  phy- 
sical  condition,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  broken  either  or  both  of  the  records.  In 
1880  Evert  Wendell,  of  Harvard,  won  three 
firsts  ;  and  the  g^reat  athletes  of  late  years  have 
most  of  them  taken  as  many  as  two  firsts  ; 
Dohm  and  Cary,  of  Princeton  ;  Sherrill.  Will- 
iams and  Hickock,  of  Yale ;  Pinlay,  Evins  and 
Fearing,  of  Harvard.  Fearing  in  1892  took  two 
firsts  and  a  second,  but  three  firsts  in  our  closely 
contested  modem  eames  is  unprecedented. 

The  score  was :  Yale,  4  firsts,  8  seconds  and 
I  third,  37  points ;  Harvard.  3  firsts,  2  seconds 
and  5  «^  thirds,  24>^  points ;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 3  firsts,  I  second  and  331^  thirds,  2o>f 
points ;  Amherst,  i  first,  5  points ;  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  i  first,  5  points  ;  Union, 
I  first,  5  points ;  Wesleyan,  i  first,  5  points ; 
Cornell,  2  seconds  and  i  third,  5  points ;  Co- 
lumbia, 2%  thirds;  Williams,  i  second,  2  points; 
Swarthmore,  i  third ;  Brown,  %  third.  Prince- 
ton failed  to  score  for  the  first  time. 

The  championship  cup  accordingly  remains 
at  Yale,  where  it  went  for  the  first  time  last 
year.  In  the  three  previous  years,  '90,  '91  and 
92,  it  was  won  by  Harvard.  The  first  cup  of- 
fered by  the  Intercollegiate  Association  was 
competed  for  fourteen  years  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Harvard,  which  won  it  eight 
times.  Columbia  won  the  old  cup  three  times, 
Yale  twice  and  Princeton  once. 

loo-yd.  dash, — There  were  six  heats,  the  firsts 
and  seconds  in  which  ran  in  the  second  round. 
First  heat— C.  T.  Bucholtz,  '96,  U.  of  P.,  10 
2-5S. ;  R.  Derr,  '97,  P. ,  second  ;  P.  da  S.  Prado, 
'96,  H.,  who  won  the  hundred  at  the  Yale-Har- 
vard games,  was  third.  Second  heat — J.  B. 
SmuU,  Jr.,  '96,  C,  10  2-53.;  C.  H.  Judd,  '95,  U. 
of  P.,  second.  Third  heat— E.  S.  Ramsdell, 
•95,  U.  of  P.,  10  1-5S.;  H.  S.  Patterson,  '96,  W., 
second.  Fourth  heat — G.  R.  Swain,  '94,  P., 
10  2-5S.;  W.  M.  Richards,  '95,  Y.,  second. 
Fifth  heat— J.  P.  Whittren,  '95.  H.,  10  3-5S.; 
L.  M.  Lawson,  Jr.,  '96,  C,  second.  Sixth  heat 
— H.  A.  McNulty,  '95,  P.,  10  3-55.;  J.  L. 
Bremer,  '96,  H.,  second.  i      r^r^t^Ar^ 
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Second  round  :  In  the  first  two  heats  the  firsts 
and  seconds  went  into  the  finals  :  in  the  third 
heat  the  first  went  into  the  finals,  ist  heat 
— Bucholtz,  lo  1-5S  ;  Patterson,  second  2d 
heat— Swain,  10  i-5S.;  Judd,  second  3d  heat — 
Ramsdell,  10  2  5s. ;  McNulty,  second.  Bremer 
concluded  to  save  himself  for  the  low  hurdles. 

Final  heat — Ramsdell,  los.;  Patterson,  sec- 
ond, by  a  yard ;  Bucholtz,  third,  by  2  feet ; 
Judd,  fourth  ;  Swain  hurt  his  leg  and  did  not 
finish.  Neither  Yale  nor  Harvard  had  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  finals. 

Ramsdell  is  an  old  Princeton  baseball  player. 
In  1892  he  came  from  the  diamond  to  compete 
at  the  IntercoUegiates,  and  was  second  in  the 
broad  jump  to  22  ft.  i  1-2  in.  Patterson's  best 
previous  race  was  at  the  New  England's  cham- 
pionships last  year,  when  he  won  the  hundred 
m  10 1-4S.  This  year  his  time  at  these  games  was 
10  3-5S.  Bucholtz  was  third  last  year  to  10  1-5S. 
At  the  International  Championships  last  fall 
at  Chicago,  he  finished  third,  but  escaped  the 
judges*  eyes.  His  great  event  is  the  pole  vatdt. 
Richards,  of  Yale,  who  won  both  dashes  last 
year,  was  shut  out  in  the  first  heat  of  the  sec- 
ond round.  He  was  not  in  prime  condition, 
and  moreover  is  one  of  those  excessively  nerv- 
ous sprinters  who  are  always  a  fifth  or  two 
below  their  best  in  competition. 

120-yard  hurdles — This  race  was  run  like  the 
hundred  in  two  rounds  and  a  final,  the  first  two 
in  each  heat  of  the  two  rounds  going  into  the 
finjds.  istheat — A.  Coonley.  '94.  H.,  16  3-5S.; 
E.  H.  Cady,  '95,  S  Y  ,  second  2d  heat— D.  B 
Lyman,  •94,  Y.,  17s.;  W.  Munroe,  *96,  H.,  sec- 
ond. 3d  heat— W.  F.  Garcelon,  L.  S..  H., 
I6  4-5S.;  M.  S.  Hart,  '94,  S.  Y.,  second.  4th 
heat— G-  B.  Hatch.  96,  Y.,  164-5S.;  B.  R. 
Briggs,  *94,  W  ,  second.  Second  round,  ist 
heat — Cady,  i6s.;  Coonley,  second.  2d  heat — 
Garcelon,  16  3-5S  ;  Hatch,  second. 

Final  heat — Cady,  i6s  ;  Garcelon,  second  by 
half  a  yard;  Coonley,  third  by  2  feet. 

All  through  this  race  Garcelon  was  hurdling 
high,  yet  on  the  last  flight  he  was  even  with 
Cady.  The  straightaway  is  usually  Garcelon *s 
strong  point,  but  he  weakened  here  and  was 
nearly  caught  by  Coonley.  Garcelon  is  one  of 
the  fastest  and  most  graceful  hurdlers  that  ever 
ran.  Except  for  a  liability  to  over  excitement 
he  could  doubtless  equal  the  world's  record 
over  both  high  and  low  bars.  Cady  is  reported 
to  have  run  a  dead  heat  with  Lyman  in  15  4-5S. 
in  practice  at  New  Haven.  This  is  probably 
no  tetter  than  even  time  on  the  heavy  track  of 
the  Berkeley  Oval.  He  was  narrowly  beaten  by 
Garcelon  at  the  Yale-Harvard  games  in  i6s. 
Coonley  is  the  Harvard  hurdler  who  lost  his 
balance  over  the  last  hurdle  at  the  Yale-Har- 
vard games  this  year.  He  was  the  heaviest  man 
in  the  race,  too  heavy  for  a  high-hurdler,  but  is 
sandy  and  an  excellent  competitor.  Lyman,  of 
Yale,  who  was  third  at  the  Intercollegiates  of  '91 , 
and  second  in  '93,  was  shut  out  by  Cady  and 
Coonley  in  the  second  round. 

One  mile  run. — On  the  scratch  G.  O.  Jarvis, 
of  Wesleyan  '94,  had  the  pole,  and  G.W.  Orton, 
once  of  Toronto  University  and  now  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  on  the  extreme 
outside  ;  yet  Orton  took  the  lead  from  the  first. 
He  finished  the  first  quarter  in  im.  2s.,  closely 
followed  by  Morgan,  Yale  94.  The  order  was 
the  same  at  the  end  of  the  half,  with  Jarvis 
in  fourth  place  ;  time  2m.   14s.     On  the  back 


stretch  of  the  fourth  lap  Jarvis  edged  up,  and 
on  the  homestretch  passed  Morgan  and  Orton, 
winning  in  4m.  264-5S.  Morgan  fought  his  way 
into  second  place  a  few  yards  from  the  tape. 

Orton  was  doubtless  the  best  man  in  this  race, 
but  he  began  training  very  early  this  year  and 
was  apparently  stale.  His  best  race  was  at  the 
Canadian  championships  of  1892,  when  he  fin- 
ished in  4m.  21 1- 5s.  His  best  time  this  year  was 
4m.  25  3-5S.  Tarx'is'  best  previous  performance 
was  at  the  New  England  championships  last 
year,  where  he  ran  the  mile  in  4m.  32  1-5S.  ; 
and  on  top  of  this  ran  the  two  mile  in  lom.  8 
2-5S  ,  both  clinking  good  performances.  He 
won  the  Intercollegiates  last  year  in  4m.  34  3-5S. 
It  is  rumored  that  he  will  enter  the  Harvard 
Law  School  next  fall.  If  so  he  will  be  able  to 
compete,  after  a  year's  residence,  in  1896-7. 
Morgan  of  Yale  is  a  first-rate  man,  and  finished 
well  under  the  previous  record.  This  was  4m. 
29  4-5S..  and  was  made  by  Wells  of  Amherst, 
recently  deceased,  in  1889.  The  best  English 
collegiate  record  is  4m.  19  4-5S.,  made  this  year 
by  W.  E.  Lutyens,  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
at  the  Cambridge-Oxford  sports.  In  no  other 
event  are  we  farther  from  the  English  standard. 

Mile  walk. — This  was  the  usual  disgusting 
spectacle,  and  was  greeted  with  the  usual  shouts 
of  derision  from  the  g^and  stand.  H.  F. 
Houghton,  Amherst,  '96,  won  in  the  slow  time 
of  7m.  14  3-5S.;  F.  C.  Thrall,  Yale  Sheffield,  '96, 
was  second,  and  C.  D.  Drew,  Harvard,'97,  was 
third.  T.  D.  Phillips,  Harvard,  '97,  was  dis- 
qualified without  caution  while  in  the  lead  on 
the  back  stretch  of  the  last  lap.  He  was  plainly 
nmning,  but  the  rules  specify  that  a  walker 
shall  have  two  cautions  before  being  ruled  off. 
The  judge  is  reported  to  have  said,  '*  One,  two, 
three— come  off  the  track."  Thus  Phillips  was. 
deprived  of  a  walker's  privilege  of  two  sprints 
in  a  walking  match. 

Quarter-mile  run. — First  round  ;  first  two  int 
each  heat  to  run  in  final.  First  heat,  L.  T.  Hil- 
dreth,  '96,  H.,  51  3-5S.;  G.  F.  Sanford.  L.  S.,  Y.,. 
2d.  Secoild  heat,  N.  B.  Marshall,  '97,  H.  U., 
523-5S.;  N.  W.  Bingham,  '95,  H.,  2d.  Third 
heat— S.  M.  Merrill, ^94,  H.,  52  2-§s.;  P.  R.  Free- 
man, '94,  U.  of  P.,  2d;  I.  M.  Jordan,  '95,  Y.  U., 
3d,  was  jostled  by  Freeman  and  allowed  in 
final. 

Final  heat— Merrill,  50  2-5S. ;  Sanford,  2d  by 
4  yards  ;  Marshall,  3d,  by  a  yard. 

This  is  Merrill's  first  victory  at  the  Intercol- 
legiates. He  was  jostled  in  both  heats  and  was 
saving  himself  for  the  two-twenty,  or  he  might 
have  beaten  the  Intercollegiate  record  of  49  i-2s. 
Last  year  he  was  saved  for  the  two-twenty; 
in  which  he  was  second  to  Richards  of  Yale  m 
his  preliminary  heat  in  22  2-5S.,  and  was  shut 
out  of  the  finals  on  an  arbitrary  ruling  that  only 
firsts  should  compete  in  the  finals.  Had  Mer- 
rill had  a  heat  or  two  to  warm  up  in  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  beaten  Richards; 
for  he  had  done  so  at  the  Yale-Harvard  games 
a  fortnight  previous,  in  22  3-5S.  after  winning 
the  quarter  in  51s.  In  the  Intercollegiate  games 
of  1892,  Merrill  was  two  feet  behind  Wright,  of 
Harvard,  in  50  4-5S.  His  greatest  performances 
have  always  been  at  the  Yale-Harvard  games. 
This  year  he  won  the  quarter  in  50s.,  and  the 
two-twenty  in  22  1-55. 

Sanford  won  the  Yale-Harvard  quarter  in 
1892  in  52  3.5s.     In  this  race  both  Merrill  an^Tp 
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mistook  the  finish  and  stopped  too  soon.  In 
all  the  rest  of  his  college  races  Sanford  has  run 
second  to  Merrill.  His  best  distance  is  about 
three  hundred  yards.  Marshall  ran  this  year 
for  the  first  time. 

Half-mile  run.— C.  Kilpatrick,  Union  '97,  took 
the  lead,  running  in  a  work-a-day  style,  and  to 
everyone's  surprise  kept  it.  He  did  the  quarter 
in  56s.,  and  won  easuy  in  im.  59  1-5S.  This 
time  has  never  been  excelled  at  the  Intercol- 
leg^ates  except  by  Dohm,  of  Princeton,  whose 
record  is  two  seconds  better,  im.  57  1-5S.  W. 
S.  Woodhull.  Yale  '96,  ran  confidently  behind 
Kilpatrick  for  the  first  three-eighths  and  des- 
perately for  the  last  eighth.  He  finished  four 
yards  behind.  W.  H.  Vincent,  Harvard  '97, 
was  third  by  four  yards.  E.  Hollister,  Harvard 
'97,  who  is  good  for  a  fraction  under  even  time, 
was  fouled  and  thrown  on  the  first  quarter.  E. 
B.  Hill,  Harvard  *94.  who  at  his  best  is  better 
than  im.  59s.,  made  a  strong  bid  for  place  on 
the  back  stretch  of  the  last  lap,  running  up  to 
third  place.  He  stepped  on  the  edge  board, 
however,  and  was  thrown.  He  was  overtrained 
from  worry  and  a  bad  stomach,  and  could  not 
have  finished  better  than  second. 

No  one  had  ever  heard  of  Kilpatrick  as  a 
probable  winner  in  the  half.  Last  year,  in  club 
games,  he  succeeded  several  times  m  upsetting 
Mr.  Carter's  handicaps  This  year,  at  his  college 
games.  May  12th,  he  won  the  quarter-mile  run  m 
56  2-5S  ,  the  half-mile  in  2m.  17s.,  and  the  one- 
mile  in  4m.  47  2-5S.  At  the  Williams  College- 
Union  College  match,  May  19th,  he  won  the 
quarter-mile  in  51 H^..  the  half-mile  in  2m.  7s., 
and  the  one-mile  in  5m.  i6>^s.  Woodhull  is 
the  plucky  runner  who  won  the  half  at  the  Yale- 
Harvard  games  and  turned  the  tide  of  victory 
toward  the  Blue.  Vincent  has  not  been  heard 
of  outside  of  the  Harvard  games. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race. — First  round  :  first  two 
in  each  heat  to  ride  in  second  round,  ist  heat, 
F.  W.  Sims,  '97,  Swarthmore,  5m.  15s.;  J.  A. 
Wibom,  '95,  U.  of  P.,  second.  2d  heat,  W. 
H.  Glenny,Jr.,  '94.  S.  Y  .  5m.  35  3-5S.;  F.  S. 
Eliot,  '95,  rf.,  second.  3d  heat.  W.  C.  Roome, 
'96,  Stevens,  5m.  44  4-5S. ;  W.  R.  Brinckerhoff, 
*97,  H.,  second.  4th  heat,  E.  P.  Hinds,  '96, 
Cornell,  6m.  38  2-5S.;  A.  B.  Holmes,  '96,  H., 
second.  5th  heat.  L.  Crane,  '96,  Columbia, 
5m.  28  3-5S. ;  C.  B.  Gorbey ,  '96,  Cornell,  second. 
6th  heat,  F.  F.  Goodman,  '97,  College  of  City 
of  N.  Y.,  5m.  31S.;  W.  D.  Osgood,  '94  U.  of 
P.,  second.  7th  heat,  W.  Ottman,  '97,  Colum- 
bia, N.  Y.,  5m.  49  4-5S.;  J.  A.  Leland,  '97, 
Princeton,  second. 

Second  round  :  first  and  second  in  each  heat  to 
ride  in  final,  ist  heat,  Sims,  sra.  19s.;  Glenny, 
second.  2d  heat,  Goodman,  5m.  29  3-5S.;  Os- 
good, second.  3d  heat,  Gorbey,  5m.  40  1-5S. ; 
Ottman,  second. 

Final  heat:  Goodman,  5m.  18  1-5S. ;  Gorbey, 
second,  by  a  foot ;  Glenny,  third,  by  3  yards ; 
Osgood,  fourth,  by  a  yard. 

On  the  first  turn  of  the  last  lap  Sims'  wheel 
slipped  and  Sims  and  Ottman  were  thrown. 
The  track  is  banked  for  foot  races,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  raised  where  the  straightaway 
strikes  the  curve.  But  for  this  accident  Sims 
would,  according  to  all  indications,  have  won 
the  race.  This  is  only  another  of  the  long  list 
of  disappointments  in  this  event.  About  every 
other  year,  on  an  average,  the  best  man  in  the 
race  is  thrown  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 


Goodman,  the  winner,  was  unplaced  in  a 
trial  heat  last  year.  He  is  slight  and  boyish 
in  appearance,  and  bids  fair  to  make  a  record 
to  be  proud  of.  Gorbey  is  a  new  man  ;  Glenny 
is  the  great  Yale  cyclist  who  holds  the  previous 
Intercollegiate  record,  5m.  41  4-53. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — First  round :  winners 
to  start  in  final ;  second  men  to  run  a  trial  heat 
whose  winner  shall  start  in  fijial.  ist  heat — 
T.  L.  Bremer,  Jr.,  '96,  H.,  25  2-5S. ;  E.  H.  Cady, 
95^S.,  Y.,  second.  Second  heat,  T.  Eaton,  '94, 
Y.*26  2-5S.  ;  D.  R.  James,  Jr.,  '95  P.,  second  ; 
Garcelon  fell  at  sixth  hurdle.  Third  heat,  H. 
W.  Jamison,  '95,  H.,  27s.  ;  H.  M.  Wheelwright, 
'94,  H.,  second ;  L.  P.  Sheldon,  '96,  Y..  fell. 

Trial  heat  for  second  men.  Cady,  27  3-5S.  ; 
James,  second. 

Final  heat — Bremer,  25  1-5S. ;  Cady,  second, 
by  2  yards  ;  Jamison,  third  by  5  feet. 

At  the  Yale-Harvard  games  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, Bremer  finished  in  24  3-5S.  This  is  the 
best  performance  for  the  distance  but  owing 
to  the  wind  that  was  blowing,  will  doubtless  be 
relegated  with  Puffers  record  of  15  2-5S.  for 
the  nigh  hurdles.  Garcelon 's  nervousness  fol- 
lowed him  even  after  the  high  hurdle  race  ;  in 
his  worry  at  the  progress  of  a  Yale  man  he 
failed  to  clear  the  bar.  At  his  best  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  is  equal  to  Bremer.  Cady 
ran  last  year  but  was  unplaced  in  his  trial  heat. 

22o-yard  dash. — First  round ;  first  two  in  each 
heat  to  run  in  second  round.  First  heat,  C. 
Gillett, '97  Y.,23s. ;  H.  B.  Jamison,  '97,  P. 
second  ;  2nd  heat,  E.  S.  Ramsdell.  '95,  U.  of 
P..  22  1-5S.  ;  S.  M.  Merrill,  '94,  H.,  second : 
3rd  heat.  1.  B.  SmuU,  Jr.,  '96,  Columbia.  22 
3-5S  ,   G.   F.   Sanford,  L.  S.  Y.,  second ;  4th 


heat— A.  Pond,  Jr.,  '96.  S.  Y.  U..  23s.  ;  H.  A. 
McNulty.  '95,  P.,  second ;  5th  heat— C.  G. 
Shaw,  '94,  Cor.  U.,  22  3-5S. ;  W.  M.  Richards. 
'95  Y.  U.,  second. 

Second  round  ;  first  two  in  each  heat  to  run 
in  final.  First  heat — Ramsdell,  22  3-5S. ;  Mer- 
rill, second ;  Sanford,  third  ;  2nd  heat— Smull, 
22  3-5S.  ;  Pond,  second  ;  Shaw,  third. 

Final  heat — Ramsdell.  22s.  ;  Pond,  second, 
by  10  feet  ;  Smull,  third,  by  a  foot. 

It  was  so  dark  when  this  race  was  started 
that  the  watches  were  started  from  the  flash  of 
the  pistol.  Ramsdell  took  the  lead,  and  kept 
it  throughout,  winning  easily,  ten  feet  in  front 
of  Pond.  Pond  led  Smull  by  a  foot.  This  is 
Pond's  first  victory.  Smull  was  last  year  third 
to  23  3- 5s.  Merrill  was  so  used  up  by  his  pre- 
vious heat  that  he  did  not  start. 

Running  high  jump. — C.  J.  Paine,  Jr.,  '97,  H., 
5  ft.  io>^  in. ;  G.  B.  Becker,  '97,  Cornell,  5  ft.  10 
in.;  E.  B.  Bloss,  '94,  H.,  S,  A.  McComber,  '95, 
Brown,  N.  T.  Leslie.  '96,  U.  of  P.,  and  E. 
Burke,  '95,  Columbia,  tied  at  5  ft.  9  in.  and  di- 
vided points,  Burke  winning  the  medal  by  a 
toss.  W.  E.  Putnam,  Jr.,  H.,  '96,  who  was 
second  last  year,  and  G.  C.  Cheney,  H.,  '94, 
who  was  a  tie  for  first  last  year  at  the  Yale- 
Harvard  games,  dropped  out  at  5  ft.  7  in. 

Paine  is  an  old  Hopkinson's  School  boy  and 
used  to  win  the  high  jump  at  the  New  England 
Interscholastics.  He  has  cleared  5  ft  11  in., 
and  is  capable  of  clearing  6  feet  if  hard  pushed. 
He  jumped  with  one  baseball  shoe,  -vhich,  by 
the  way,  he  has  a  right  to  wear,  for  he  is  a  sub- 
stitute on  the  Harvard  'Varsity  nine.  Becker 
is  a  Cornell  Freshman  of  whom  little  is  known 
except  that  he  jumps  in  good  form  and  is  likely 
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to  come  to  the  front.  Of  the  quarto  of  thirds, 
Burke  was  eighth  in  1893  and  McComber  and 
Leslie  were  tied  for  fifth.  Leslie  has  cleared  6 
feet  and  more  from  boards,  but  is  enatic.  Bloss 
is  the  well-known  starter  and  broad  jumper. 
This  is  his  first  successful  appearance  as  a  high 
jumper  in  college  championships. 

Running  broad  jump. — E.  S.  Ramsdell.  *J55, 
U.  of  P..  22  ft  I  in.;  E.  B.  Bloss.  '94,  H  ,  and 
N.  L  Bijur,  '96,  Columbia,  tied  at  21  ft.  3 >^  in., 
and  in  the  jump-off  Bloss  won  at  21  ft.  10  in.; 
L.  P  Sheldon,  *96,  Y.,  who  won  the  event  so 
pluckily  at  the  Yale-Harvard  games,  was 
fourth.  F.  W.  Marvel,  '94,  Brown,  who  cleared 
22  ft.  2}i  in.  at  the  New  England  Intercollegi- 
ates,  was  seventh  at  20  ft.  3  in.  Ramsdell  was 
second  in  1892  at  21  ft.  9^  in-  Bloss  has  won 
this  event  for  two  years  past,  last  year  clearing 
22  ft  9^  in.  This  year  ne  has  been  suffering 
trom  blood  poisoning,  and  in  the  preliminaries 
of  this  contest  his  heel-spike  slipped  and  he 
struck  the  take-off  timber  on  the  small  of  his 
back.  A  massage  of  witch-hazel  brought  him 
round,  but  he  could  not  be  at  his  best.  Bijur 
won  the  high  hurdles  and  the  broad  jump  at 
the  Princeton-Columbia  games. 

Throwing  the  hammer. — W.  O.  Hickok,  '95, 
Y.  S..  123  ft  9  in.;  C.  Chadwick,  '97,  Y.. 
second,  121  ft  10  in.;  G.  L.  Patterson,  '95, 
Cornell,  third  118  ft  ii>^  in.  Hickok  made  a 
new  Intercollegiate  recora  last  year,  throwing 
from  a  stand,  naving  invented  a  way  of  man- 
ipulating  his  feet  in  the  circle  so  that  he  de- 
livered the  missile  from  his  side  instead  of  over 
his  head.  He  is  beyond  doubt  the  greatest 
weight  thrower  among  American  college  men, 
and  with  time,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  second  to  anyone  except  the  g^eat  Mitchell 
himself  Chadwick  was  third  at  the  Yale- 
Harvard  games,  throwing  from  a  stand.  Pat- 
terson has  cleared  124  ft.  2  in.  at  Cornell.  In 
the  preliminaries  in  the  morning  before  the 
eames,  he  cleared  125  ft.  i  in.,  but  fouled. 
His  failure  in  the  afternoon  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  baseball  cleats,  having  forgotten 
his  spikes.  In  future  he  will  doubtless  make 
matters  interesting  for  Hickok. 

Putting  the  shot.— W.  O.  Hickok,  '95.  S.  Y., 
42  ft  ;  A.  Brown.  '95,  Y.,  40ft.  8|^  in. ;  A.  Knipe. 
95,  U.  of  P.,  40  ft.  6  in. 

Hickok's  winning  put  was  far  and  away 
beyond  his  other  tnes.  The  case  was  the  same 
last  year  ;  when  he  was  beaten  by  Shea,  of  Har- 
vara,  on  every  put  except  that  with  which  he 
broke  the  Intercollegiate  record.  In  the  Yale- 
Harvard  games  this  year  he  made  his  great 
put,  42  ft. ,  after  Brown  had  won  the  event  from 
him,  and  last  year  at  the  Yale-Harvard  games 
he  was  second  to  Shea,  whose  distance  was  40  ft. 

8  in.  At  the  games  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  Travers  Island,  June  9th,  Hickok  put  the 
shot  42  ft  9  in.  This  is  the  best  performance  by 
an  American  collegian.  Knipe  is  the  great 
Pennsylvania  fullback  who  scored  the  touch- 
down last  fall  in  the  game  against  Yale. 

Pole  Vault.— M.  S.  Kershow,  '95,  Y..    10  ft 

9  in.;  C.  T.  Bucholte,  96,  U.  of  P.,  and  H.  R. 
Conrow,  '94,  Swarthmore,  tied  at  10  ft.  6  in., 
and  in  the  vault-off  Bucholtz  won  at  10  ft.  9  in. 
H.  Thomas,  '95,  Y.,  who  won  the  event  at  the 
Yale- Harvard  games,  with  a  vault  (10  ft.  10  r-2 
in.),  which  was  3-8  in.  above  the  Intercollegiate 
record,  was  fourth  at  10  ft.  4  in. 

Kershow  was  second  at  Yale-Harvard  games 


at  10  ft.  93fe^  in.  Bucholtz  made  the  present 
intercollegiate  record  at  the  same  time  that 
he  won  second  in  the  hundred,  and  third  in 
the  broad  jump.  At  the  World's  Fair  handicap 
last  summer,  Bucholtz  cleared  11  ft.  3  in., 
which  is  the  best  performance  by  an  American 
collegian.  John  Corbin. 

IN  THE  WEST. 

June  ^^.— The  meet  which  was  held  for  West- 
ern colleges  at  the  35th  street  grounds,  Chicago, 
by  the  Cnicago  Athletic  Association,  was  with- 
out question  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  West, 
and  brought  out  much  good  talent.  Every 
Western  institution  that  pretends  to  take  a 
place  in  higher  athletics,  was  represented,  ex* 
cepting  Minnesota.  More  than  twenty  colleges 
were  represented  and  in  many  events  there 
were  upwards  of  forty  entries.  Both  Michigan 
and  Oberlin  had  been  expected  to  take  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  events, but  neither  came  up  to  ex- 
pectations. Chicago  had  done  remarkable  work 
on  paper,  but  stopped  with  10  points.  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  had  an  exciting  contest,  the 
former  winning  37 — 27,  scoring  six  out  of  four- 
teen firsts,  two  seconds,  and  a  third.  State 
University  of  Iowa  was  third  wuth  20.  Illinois 
was  coached  by  E.  K.  Hall,  a  Dartmouth  man 
of  '92,  and  won  strictly  on  merit  The  team 
had  no  "  phenoms."  but  was  well  balanced  and 
possible  winners  w^ere  entered  in  even'  event. 

The  track  measures  a  third  of  a  mile  and  is 
laid  out  for  bicycle  racing.  It  has  steep  banks 
on  the  turns  which  interfere  with  the  starts  of 
the  two-twenty  yard  events,  and  has  a  cover- 
ing of  sand  which  makes  it  very  slow. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the 
summary  ;  C. —  Chicago  University,  M. — Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  K. — University  of  Kansas, 
W. — University  of  Wisconsin,  I.  C. — Iowa  Col- 
lege, S.  U.  I.— Iowa  State  University.  L.  F.— 
Lake  Forest  University,  O. — Oberlin  Univer- 
sity, E. —  Eureka  College,  111. — University  of 
lUinois,  St.  A.— St.  Albans  College,  N.  W.— 
Northwestern  University,  N.  D. — ^Kotre  Dame 
University,  I 

100  yard  dash. —  ist  heat —  won  by  Mandel, 
C. ;  Stuart,  St  A  ,  second.  10  2-5S.  2d  heat  — 
won  by  Boothman,  O.;  Patterson,  N.  W.,  sec- 
ond, 10s.  3d  heat — won  by  Jackson.  L.  F.; 
Downer.  W.,  second.  104-5S.  4th  heat— won 
by  Sherman,  W.;  Kenson,  M.,  second  10  3-5S 
5th  heat— won  by  Crum,  S.  U  I  ;  Root,  111  . 
second.  10  1-5S.  ist  Semi-final  —  won  by 
Boothman,  O  ;  Stuart.  St.  A.,  second.  10  2-5S. 
2d  Semi-final— won  by  Crum,  S.  U.  I.;  Sher- 
man, W.,  second.     10  2-5S. 

Final  — won  by  Crum,  S.  U.  I.;  Boothman, 
O.,  second;  Sherman,  W.,  third.     10  1-5S. 

220  yard  dash.  —  The  trial  heats  were  only 
200  yards,  owing  to  an  error  in  measurement, 
ist  trial  heat — won  by  Root.  111.;  Lamay.  C. 
second.  21s.  2d  heat— won  by  Crum.  S.  U.  I. ; 
Hodgeman,  M., second.  22s.  3d  heat — won  by 
Boothman,  O  ;  Jackson.  L.  F.,  second.  204-5S. 
4th  heat  —  won  by  Sherman,  W.;  Sinnott.  N. 
D.,  second.     20  3-5S. 

Final— won  by  Crum,  S.  U.  I.;  Sherman, W., 
second;  Root,  111.,  third.     22  2-5S. 

The  pace  in  the  trial  heats  of  the  100  was  ter- 
rific apd  succeeded  in  killing  Boothman,  who 
was  compelled  to  run  his  trim  out  in  los.  flatT 
and   was    consequently  unplaced    in  the  2a5lC 
final.      However,  even  at  his  best,  it  is  doulS 
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ful  if  he  could  have  won  against  Crum,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  man.  Crum  is  with- 
out question  the  coming  man  in  the  sprints. 
Many  think  he  can  beat  even  time.  He  is  a 
little  slow  in  the  start,  but  carries  himself  mag- 
nificently and  finishes  in  wonderful  form.  He 
appears  to  be  tireless,  for  in  the  final  220,  after 
three  heats  in  the  100  and  a  trial  in  the  220,  he 
finished  strong  and  apparently  without  ex- 
haustion. If  the  two-twenty  had  been  run  in  a 
straightaway,  he  would  doubtless  have  come 
very  near  even  time. 

Quarter-mile  run  — ^Won  by  Hodgeman,  M.; 
Whiteley,  I.  C,  second;  Copeland,  W.,  third. 
51  2-5S.  The  pace  was  too  hot  at  the  start. 
Hodgeman  won  in  a  close  but  slow  finish, 
his  momentum  practically  carrying  him  the  last 
twenty  yards.  Whiteley  had  run  a  very  fast 
race  at  the  Iowa  IntercoUegiate  the  day  before 
and  was  hard  traveled  all  night. 

Half-mile  run.— Won  by  Copeland,  W. ;  Clyde, 
I.  C;  second ;  Hopkins,  W.,  third.     2m.  3  2-5S. 

The  contest  was  close.  McElfresh,  111.,  who 
went  the  distance  at  St.  Louis  a  week  before 
in  2m.  2s.,  ran  unplaced 

Mile  run.— Won  by  Clyde.  I.  C;  Cragin,  L. 
F.,  second  ;  Palmer,  I.  C,  third.    4m. 38  3-5S. 

Hollowell,  Chicago,  had  been  looked  upon  as 
better  than  a  possible  winner,  but  he  snowed 
a  woeful  lack  of  training,  as  did  most  of  the 
Chicago  team,  and  never  finished.  The  pace 
killed  most  of  the  contestants.  Clyde  won  easily. 

Milewalk.— Won  by  Erode,  111.;  Fales,  W., 
second  ;  Williams,  S.  U.  I.,  third.     7m.  41s. 

Fales  set  a  ^ood  strong  pace,  but  Erode  and 
Evans,  the  Illmois  pair,  kept  at  his  heels,  the 
trio  leaving  the  field  in  the  distance.  On  the 
last  half.  Erode  easily  passed  Fales.  Evans 
held  his  place  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
tape  when  he  made  a  beautiful  spurt  around 
Fales.  but  was  disq^ualified  on  account  of  a 
•*  break."  Erode  finished  considerably  ahead 
of  Fales,  and  Williams  took  an  unearned  third 
in  slow  time. 

120-yard  hurdle  — Won  by  Clark,  111  ;  Rich- 
ards, W.,  second;  Chantland,  S.  U.  I.,  third. 
16  2-5S  Clark  had  little  competition  and  won 
as  he  pleased. 

220-yard  hurdle,  ist  heat — won  by  Weed- 
man,  111.;  Reed,  M.,  second.  28s.  2d  heat — 
won  by  Clark,  111.  ;  Richards,  W.,  second. 
27  1-5S.  Final  heat — won  by  Weedman,  111.; 
Clark,  111.,  second;  Richards,  W.,  third    26  4-5S. 

Weedman  and  Clark  both  breasted  the  tape 
thirty  feet  ahead  of  the  field.  Weedman  could 
easily  have  bettered  the  time  had  he  made  an 
effort. 

One-mile  bicycle  race. —  ist  heat— won  by 
Stivers.  E.;  House,  M.,  second.  2m.  39  2-5S. 
2d  heat — won  by  Cox,  S.  U.  I.;  Higgins,  111., 
second.  2m.  41s.  3d  heat — won  by  Barrett. 
C  ;  Freeman,  W.,  second,  am.  39  2-5S.  Final 
—won  by  Cox,  S.  U.  I.  ;  Van  Duser,  N.  W., 
second;  Stivers.  E.,  third.     2m.  46s. 

Running  high  jump. — Won  by  Clark,  111.; 
Dey,  S  XJ:  I.,  second  ;  Holt,  W.,  third.  5  ft. 
8  in  Clark  took  a  trial  at  5  ft.  8  in.  in  order 
to  take  his  place  in  the  hurdles.  No  one 
came  closer  than  5  ft.  4  in.,  so  he  was  not  called 
on  for  his  best.  His  work  at  St.  Louis,  May 
26th,  was  4  in.  better. 

Putting  i6pound  shot. — Won  by  Sweeney, 
111.;  Eaehr,  W..  second;  Cacherns.  W.,  third. 
Distance,  38  ft.  4  in. 


Running  broad  jump. — Won  by  Church,  C; 
Weedman,  111.,  second;  Gould,  W  .,  third.  Dis- 
tance. 21  ft. 

Throwing  i6-pound  hammer.  —  Won  by 
Fonts,  111.;  Eaehr,  W.,  second;  Woolsey,  L.  F., 
third.     Distance,  100  ft.  10  in. 

Pole  vault. — Won  by  Ewing,  C. ;  Culver,  N. 
W,.  second;  Shellenberger,  K.,  third.  Height. 
10  ft. 

Score.                                                       1st  2d    3d    Total. 

Illinois 6  3        i  37 

Wisconsin i  5       7  27 

State  University  Iowa 3  x        2  20 

Iowa  ColIeg:e i  21  12 

Chicagfo 2  00  10 

Northwestern o  2       o  6 

Michigan x  00  5 

Lake  Forest o  i       x  4 

Oberlin o  x       o  3 

Eureka o  01  i 

Kansas o  o       i  i 

Harry  F.  Kendall. 

in  the  south. 

May  igth. — The  Spring  championships  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Uie  A.  A.  U.  were  held 
at  the  Fair  Grounds.  New  Orleans.  These  were 
the  first  championships  held  bv  this  newly-or- 
ganized association.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
uie  track  was  in  good  condition.  The  attend- 
ance was  large  The  games  were  poorly  man- 
aged both  m  runningoff  the  events  and  in  keep- 
ing the  crowd  off  the  field,  and  much  needless 
confusion  resulted.  The  championship  was  won 
by  the  Southern  Athletic  Club,  which  scored  74 
points.  8  firsts,  9 -seconds  and  7  thirds.  The 
Young  Men's  Gjrmnastic  Club  was  second  with 
44  pomts,  the  American  Athletic  Club  third 
with  30  points.  The  Birmingham  Athletic 
Club  scored  20,  and  the  Pelican  Cyclists  12 
points.     The  summaries  are  as  follows  : 

loo-yd.  dash — Demoruelle,  Y.  M.  G.  C,  10 
1-5S. ;  Dowling,  S.  A.  C,  second  ;  Aurich,  Y.  M. 
G.  C,  third. 

i6-lb.  hammer — Miltenberger,  Y.  M.  G.  C, 
108  ft  2  in  ;  Smith,  S.  A.  C,  90  ft.  9  in. ,  second  ; 
Sullivan,  S.  A.  C,  88  ft.  9  in.,  third. 

One-mile  walk — McKeon,  S.  A.  C,  8m.  38s.; 
S.  F.  Lannes,  A.  A.  C,  second  ;  Reppel,  A.  A. 
C,  third. 

Quarter-mile  bicycle  —  Warren,  B.  A.  C,  33 
4-5S.;  Abbott,  S.  A.  C,  second  ;  NewTnan.  P. 
C.  third. 

Running  broad  jump — Lombard,  S.  A.  C,  ai 
ft.  I  in.;  Wienecke,  A.  A.  C,  20  ft.  5  in.;  Ran- 
dall. S.  A.  C.  20  ft   3j^in 

Half-mile  run— Verdella.  Y.  M.  G.  C.  2m. 
oj^s.;  Graham.  S.  A.  C.  2m.  13s,  second; 
Michel,  A.  A.  C,  third. 

220-yd.  dash — Bering,  S.  A.  C,  22  2-5S,; 
Demoruelle,  Y.  M.  G.  C,  second  ;  De  Buys,  Y. 
M.  G.  C,  third. 

Running  high  jump — Tones,  B.  A.  C,  5  ft. 
6X  in.;  Robertson,  S.  A. C.,  5  ft.  sH  in.;  Righ- 
ton,  S.  A.  C,  and  Minor,  S.  A.  C,  tied  lor 
third  at  5  ft.  2  in 

Half-mile  bi<n^cle — Warren,  B.  A.  C,  im. 
13  3-5S.;  A.  C.  Abbott,  S  A.  C,  second ;  Casse, 
P.  C,  third. 

One-mile  run — Verdella,  Y.  M.  G  C,  5m. 
2J4S.;  Bums,  A.  A.  C,  second  ;  Michel,  A.  A, 
C,  third. 

i20-yd.  hurdle  —  H.  A.  Wienecke,  A.  A.  C, 
17  4-5S.;  Edward  Rightor,  S.  A.  C.,  second; 
Jones.  B.  A.  C,  third. 

Standing  broad  jtmip  —  Robertson.  S.  A.  C„ 
10  ft.  3^  in.;  MUtenberger.  10  ft.  XJOQlc 
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One -mile  bicycle  —  Newman,  P.  C.  2m. 
55  3-5S. ;  Warren,  B.  A.  C.  second  ;  Casse,  P. 
C  .  third. 

Quarter-mile  run — Bering.  S.  A.  C.  53s.;  De 
Pass,  Y.  M.  G  C,  second ;  Martin.  S.  A.  C, 
third 

i6-lb.  shot— Miltenberger,  Y.  M.  G.  C.  34  ft 
8>i  in.;  Smith,  S.  A.  C..33  ft.;  Telle,  S.  A.  C. 
3a  ft.  -]%  in. 

Pole  vault— Lombard,  S.  A.  C,  10  ft.  3  in.; 
Wienecke,  A.  A.  C.  10  ft.;  Johnson,  S.  A.  C, 
9  ft. 

Five-mile  n^n — Wm.  Markel,  A.  A.  C  ,  31m. 
7>is.;  Robertson,  A.  A.  C,  second  ;  Schwenck, 
A.  A.  C.  dropped  out. 

Two-mile  Dicycle  —  Hands,  S.  A.  C,  6m. 
35  1-5S.;  Newman,  P.  C,  second ;  Casse,  P.  C, 
third. 

Hop,  step  and  jump — Lomoard,  S.  A.  C,  41 
ft.  5  m.;  Mauberret,  Y.  M.  G.  C  ,  40  ft.  z%  in.; 
Weinecke.  A.  A.  C.  38  ft.  11  in. 

56  lb.  weight—  Miltenberger.  Y.  M.  G.  C.  24 
ft.  6  in  ;  Sullivan,  S.  A.  C,  24  ft.;  Smith,  S.  A. 
C,  20  ft.  5  in. 

220yd.  hurdle  — Randall.  S  A.  C,  28s.  ; 
Demoruelle,  Y.  M.  G  C  ,  29s.;  Willcox.  S.  A. 
C.  third.  R.  E.  Bering. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

At  the  Olympic  Athletic  Club  Field  Day  on  the 
Midwinter  Fair  Grounds,  San  Francisco,  Bert 
Coffin  lowered  the  Coast  record  for  half  a  mile 
to  2m.  3- 5s. 

April  28th  —At  the  Intercollegiate  Field  Day 
between  Berkeley  and  Stanford,  held  at  Berke- 
lejr,  Berkeley  won  with  p  score  of  90-36,  reck- 
oning 3  points  for  seconds,  instead  of  two  as  at 
the  Eastern  Collegiate  games.  The  games 
were  remarkable  for  the  number  of  first-rate 


new  athletes  competing.  The  winners  of  the 
half-mile  all  ran  under  2m.  5s.  Scoggins  won 
the  hundred  easily  in  10  1-5S,  he  has  done 
106.  even,  but  the  record  is  disputed  on  the 
score  of  the  start.     The  summaries  are  : 

loo-yd.  dash— I.  Scoegins.  Berkeley ;  2.  Hupp, 
Berkeley ;  3,  Bemhard,  Stanford,  10  1-5S 

Half-mile  run — i.  Koch.  Berkeley  ;  2.  Park- 
hurst.  Berkeley ;  3,  Colt.  Berkeley,  2m.  i  1-5S. 

220-yd.  hurdle — i,  R.  B.  Hoffman.  Berkeley  ; 
2,  Dyer,  Berkeley ;  3.  Chestnut,  Berkeley, 
27  3-5S. 

Two-mile  bicycle — i,  Jarman,  Stanford ;  2. 
Pillsbury.  Stanford;  3,  O'Connor,  Berkeley, 
6m.  25  I-2S. 

Mile  walk — i.  Farmer,  Stanford  ;  2,  Holton. 
Berkeley ;  3,  Bancroft,  Stanford  ;  Sm.  2  4-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run — i,  Hunaphrey,  Berkeley  ;  2, 
Parkhurst.  Berkeley ;  3.  Hilbom,  Berkeley. 
52  I-5S. 

Mile  run— I.  Brown,  Stanford  ;  2,  Bancroft, 
Berkeley  ;  3.  Brock,  Berkeley  ;  4m.  49  2-5S. 

220-ya.  dash — I,  Scoggins,  Berkeley  ;  2.  Bern- 
hard.  Stanford  ;  3,  Cross,  Berkeley,  24  2-5S. 

i2o-yd.  hurdles— I,  Hoffman,  Berkeley ;  2, 
Dyer,  Berkeley  ;  3,  North.  Berkeley,  16  4-5S. 

Running  broad  jump— i,  Woolsey,  Berkeley. 
22  ft.;  2.  North.  Berkeley  ;  3,  Johnson,  Stanford. 

i6-lb  hammer  (from  stand)-— i,  Edgren,  Berke- 
ley. 80  ft.  7  1-2  in.;  2.  Watson,  Stanford;  3, 
Sylvester,  Berkeley. 

Pole  vault — I.  Crane,  Stanford,  9  ft.  4  1-2  in.; 

2,  Culver,  Stanford  ;  3.  Elston,  Berkeley. 
Running    high  jump — Patterson,   Berkeley. 

5  ft.  9  1-4  m.;  2,  Koch,  Berkeley,  5  ft.  7  1-2  in.; 

3,  Humphrey.  Berkeley,  5  ft.  6  1-2  in. 
i6-lb-shot  put — I,  Eag^en,  Berkeley,  37  ft.  1-2 

in.;  2,  Koch,  Berkeley  ;  3,  Orcutt,  Stanford. 
Arthur  Inkersley. 
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the  weeding  of  class  a. 
Chairman  Raymond  is  already  gettinj^  in  his 
good  work  by  weeding  out  from  the  Class  A 
amateurs  those  who  should  properly  be  in  Class 
B.  I  understand  that  he  has  a  little  list  of  some 
twenty  names  in  hand  which,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  will  be  presented  to  the  public 
as  interesting  reading  matter.  In  the  mean- 
time there  are  a  great  many  men  in  Class  A  who 
are  shaking  in  their  shoes  It  will  take  some 
time  to  find  all  these  gentry  out  and  place  them 
in  the  class  in  which  they  properly  belong.  Mr. 
Raymond  has  both  eyes  and  ears  wide  open, 
and  the  chances  are  that  by  the  time  the  fall 
racinz  season  opens,  there  will  be  very  few  of 
the  Class  B  men  who  will  have  escaped. 

early  attacks  on  records. 
i  notice  by  the  reports  of  the  many  events 
which  took  place  on  Decoration  Day,  that  the 
Class  B  events  were  extremely  interesting.  The 
men  seem  to  be  riding  at  a  speed  which  prom- 
ises some  pretty  heavy  lowering  of  records  be- 
fore the  season  is  ended.  The  racing  man  is 
never  in  fit  condition  to  break  records  early  in 
the  season.  It  generally  takes  him  two  or  three 
monUis'  steady  training  to  bring  him  up  to  con- 
cert pitch.  Several  efforts  were  made  on  the 
tracks  on  the  30th  of  May  to  reduce  records. 
At  Waltham,  Sanger  tried  to  reduce  the  mile 


loi 


competitive  record,  but  he  did  not  get  any 
nearer  than  2ra.  13  2-5S.  Tyler,  on  the  same 
occasion,  tried  to  lower  the  flying-start  mile 
record,  but  failed.  By  the  way,  if  the  reports  of 
the  local  papers  are  correct.  Springfield  has  a 
strong  rival  in  Waltham.  The  Boston  papers 
reported  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  races  on 
Decoration  Day,  there  were  15,000  people  pres- 
ent. Of  course  allowances  must  l^  made  for 
the  reporter's  imagination ;  but  allowing  10,000 
as  being  nearer,  that  makes  the  Waltham  track 
score  one  of  the  largest  attendances  ever  pres- 
ent at  a  cycling  meeting. 

THE  TROUBLE  IN    MICHIGAN. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  threats  of  secession 
made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bresler  in  conse- 
quence of  his  removal  from  office,  will  not 
materialize,  for  the  executive  committee  is  right 
in  this  matter.  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for 
Mr.  Bresler,  but  he  and  his  friends  should  bow 
gracefully  to  the  decision  of  the  •*  higher  court." 
Michigan  is  the  scene  of  frequent  local  squab- 
bles among  league  politicians,  and,  as  the  Bres- 
ler party  were  beaten  after  a  fair  trial,  they 
should  not  further  ferment  the  trouble  The 
trial  was  held  before  a  board  especially  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  their  findings  were  arrived 
at  after  a  careful  review  of  the  case,  and  the 
action  of  President  Lusg^n^b^^g^^  l^Sfi^^gie 
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dedsion  of  the  committee.  In  these  troublous 
times  the  League  cannot  afford  to  have  internal 
dissensions.  Personal  pique  should  be  laid 
aside  for  the  good  of  the  general  cause. 

LR\GUE  MEMBERSHIP. 

League  matters  are  not  assuming  a  very 
rosy  hue.  The  roll  of  membership  so  far  this 
year  shows  an  alarming  decrease  of  renewals 
and  applications.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
general  hard  times.  Thousands  of  young  men 
who  last  year  willingly  paid  in  their  dollar  are 
this  year  without  employment,  and  of  necessity 
avoid  paying  out  money  for  anything  which 
they  can  possibly  get  along  without.  No  small 
part  of  tne  decrease,  however,  is  due  to  the 
dissensions  in  the  League  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  a  significant  warning. 

It  was  expected  that  the  removal  of  the  offi- 
cial organ  and  the  secretary*s  office  to  Chicago 
would  boom  the  League  in  the  West,  but  the.se 
expectations  have  not  yet  been  realized.  The 
East  seems  still  to  lead  in  League  membership. 
Massachusetts  is  at  the  front  with  the  largest 
number  of  applications  and  renewals,  f  do 
not  want  to  see  New  York  fall  in  the  rear. 
With  our  pushing  officers  and  a  chief  consul 
who  is  also  president  of  the  League  we  ought 
to  give  Massachusetts  a  close  rub.  Perkins, 
however,  is  a  hard  man  to  beat,  and  Luscomb 
will  have  to  hustle  to  get  ahead. 


All  over  this  broad  land  of  ours  the  formal 
opening  of  the  racing  season  takes  place  an 
nually  on  May  30th.  This  year  almost  every 
hamlet  that  boasted  of  half-a-dozen  bicycles 
had  its  little  race  meet.  The  local  press  col- 
umns are  filled  with  accounts  of  these  race 
meetings,  and  I  find  my  space  too  limited  to 
give  the  entire  list.  I  have  therefore  selected 
only  those  events  which  are  of  the  most  im- 
portance and  the  greatest  general  interest. 

At  San  Francisco,  April  29th,  the  first  races 
on  the  three-lap  track  of  the  Midwinter  Fair 
took  place     The  chief  events  resulted  : 

One-mile  handicap— Emil  Languetin ,  90  yds  . 
and  C.  C.  Gilbert,  175  yds.,  rode  two  dead  heats. 
The  final  was  won  by  Gilbert  by  two  feet. 

Quarter-mile  dash — Won  by  Zeigler,  34s. 

Two-mile  handicap — Oscar  Osen,  35  yds., 
first;  T.  A.  Griffith,  50  yds.,  second.    5m.  i  2-5S. 

On  May  12th,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  new 
cement  track  was  opened  auspiciously.  John- 
son made  a  go  at  the  local  mile  record  which 
was  2m.  1 8s.  He  covered  the  distance  in  2m. 
15  3-4S.   The  result  of  the  principal  events  was  : 

yuarter-mile,  open — W.  Hyslop,  first ;  R. 
Dawson,  second.     Time  45s. 

Half  mile,  handicap — G.  N.  Adams,  50  yards, 
first ;    W.  Hyslop,  scratch,  second,    im.  23  1-4S. 

One  mile  open— R.  Daw^son,  first ;  M.  E. 
Wilson,  second  ;  S.  L.  Welch,  third.     2m.  45s. 

One  mile,  .handicap— M.  E  Wilson,  scratch, 
first ;  R.  V.  Conneral,  scratch,  second.     2m.  37s. 

One  mile,  2.30  class — R.  Dawson,  first ;  R. 
V.  Conneral,  second ;  S.  L.  Welch,  third. 
Time  2m,  45s. 

One  mile,  handicap — J.  S.  Johnson,  first ;  G. 
W.  Taylor,  second.    Time  2m    45s. 

Two  miles,  handicap— R.  V.  Conneral,  100 
yards,  first ;   M    E.  Wilson,  100  yards,  second. 

At  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  30th,  the  follow- 
ing events  were  run  : 


Quarter-mile  open,  final  heat— J.  Clark,  first ; 
C.  E.  Snyder,  second  ;  F.  I.  Johnson,  third. 
Time  35s. 

One  mile,  championship  of  Northern  New 
England,  final  heat — Hugh  Robson,  first ;  H. 
E  Caldwell,  second  ;  E.  A.  McDuffee,  third. 
Time  2m.  42  1-4S. 

One  mile  open,  final  heat — Hugh  Robson. 
first ;  C.  T.  Nelson,  second.     Time  2m.  44s. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  May  30th,  a  7;^  mile 
road  race  resulted  in  P.J  Styffe  winning;  F.  J. 
Walker,  second  ;  F.  C.  Copeland,  third.  At  the 
track  in  the  afternoon  the  following  results  : 

One  mile  Worcester  County  Championship- 
Won  by  H.  A.  Adams.    Time  2m.  47  3-4S. 

Class  B,  half-mile  open — J.  S.  Johnson,  first ; 
F.  J.  Titus,  second  ;  Watson  Coleman,  third. 
Time  im.  27  3-4S. 

Class  B.  one  mile— F.  C.  Graves,  first ;  F.  J. 
Titus,  2d  ;  Watson   Coleman,  3d.     2m.  31  3-4S. 

Class  A,  one  mile  open — Won  by  C.  Robert. 
Time  2m.  40s. 

Class  B,  one  mile  handicap — Watson  Cole- 
man, 100  yards,  first ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  scratch, 
second  ;  F.  J.  Titus,  25  yards,  third.     2m,  23s. 

At  Waltham.  Mass..  May  30th,  the  attend- 
ance was  very  large.  10,000  to  12,000.  The 
new  surface  on  the  track  jgave  great  satisfac- 
tion. Attempts  were  made  to  lower  world's 
record  in  competition  by  Sanger,  and  against 
time  by  Tyler,  out  both  failed.  The  track  com 
petition  record  was  placed  at  2m.  13  2-5S.  by 
Sanger.  Bald  distinguished  him.self  by  beat- 
ing Sanger  out  on  a  dose  finish  in  the  two- 
third  mile  class  B  event.     Results  : 

Two-thirds  mile,  c^ass  A,  final  heat,  15  start- 
ers—A W.  Porter,  first ;  F.  M.  Haggarty, 
second  ;  D.  T.  Connolly,  third,     im.  41  1-5S. 

Two-thirds  mile,  open,  class  B— E.  C.  Bald, 
first;  W.  C.  Sanger,  second;  H.  C.  Tyler, 
third ;  G.  F.  Taylor,  fourth.  Time  im.  31  1-55. 
Last  quarter,  29  3- 5s. 

One-mile  handicap,  class  A,  final  heat — J.  C. 
Wettergreen,  first  ;  A.  T.  Fuller,  second  ;  W. 
C.  Marmon,  third.  Time  2m.  16  1-5S.  Scratch 
man's  time,  Porter,  2m.  i8s. 

Mile  open,  class  B— W.  C.  Sanger,  first ;  E. 
C.  Bald,  second  ;  H.  C.  Tyler,  third.  Time 
2m.  23  1-5S.     Last  quarter,  29  4-55. 

Mile  handicap,  class  B — W.  C.  Sanger, 
scratch,  first;  G.  F.  Taylor,  35  yds.,  second; 
E.  C.  Bald,  25  yds.,  third.     Time  2m.  13  2- 5s. 

At  Chicago,  May  30th,  the  record-breakers 
were  out  in  full  force,  the  occasion  being  the 
now  famous  annual  road  race.  The  route  had 
been  changed  from  the  Pullman  to  the  North 
Side.  At  first,  when  the  change  was  suggested 
the  '*  old-timers  "  made  a  vigorous  protest,  but 
sentiment  had  to  give  way  to  common  sense, 
because  the  new  course  was  far-and-away  bet- 
ter than  the  old  Pullman  course.  The  winner. 
Fred  Rau.  is  a  sixteen-year-old  boy.  Van 
Herick  and  Kelton,  third  and  fourth,  are  also 
young  fellows,  eighteen  years  of  age.  Yorke, 
who  finished  tenth,  is  twelve  years  of  age. 
There  were  360  starters  and  264  finishers  out 
of  a  field  of  419  entries.  The  distance  was 
eighteen  miles.    The  first  five  men  were : 

Ha  ndicap.    Actual  timu. 
M.  S.  M.  3. 

Fred  Rau 7  30  57  «o 

T.  R.  Bezenek 7  00  56  5« 

H.  Van  Herick 7  00  56  45 

J .  S.  Kelton  7  30  57  «i 

A.  V.  Jackson 9  00  59  <H 

Q2  Digitized  by  \.^\J\J^l}C 
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At  Buffalo.  May  30th,  the  Martin  25  mile 
road  race  was  held,  and  the  winner  of  the  time 

Srize  made  a  new  record  for  this  distance, 
►uttes  had  ten  days  before  put  the  record  up  to 
ih.  1 1 m.  28s.,  at  the  Linscott  Road  Race,  wnile 
on  the  same  day  (May  30)  Bamett  of  Elizabeth,  in 
the  Milburn-Irvington,  covered  the  25  miles  on 
that  course  in  ih.  iim.  13s.  This  last  was  ac- 
complished about  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
Martin  race,  so  that  Bamett  held  the  record  for 
an  hour  or  two  anyway.  It  remained  with  L.  A. 
Callahan  in  the  Martin  to  put  the  record  where 
it  will  stay  for  a  week  or  two  anyway,  ih.  lom. 
37s.     The  first  ten  men  to  finish  were : 

Handicap,  Time. 

M.  H.  M.  S. 

i—J.  Quinlan o  x-a  1. 15.06 

3— G.G.Buse 8  1.13.10 

3— W.  L   Steimal 61-2  1. 13.17 

4— H.  Davidson 7  1.13.05 

5— G.  Miller 8  i-a  1.14.12 

6— C.  Pazon 10  1.16.33 

7--E.  F.  Leonert 4  i-a  1.11.07 

8— W.  W.  Mignemey 10  x. 16.43 

9— J.  W.  Willys 8  1.14.50 

10— C.  E.  Lcmg 7  »-a  i.i4.ao  1-5 

The  scratch  men  finished  in  the  following 
record  tin\e : 

Name  and  Club.  Time. 

L.  A.  Callahan,  P.  C.  C 110.37 

A.  B.  Gocbler,  R.  B.  C    1.10.43 

A.  B.  Weinig,  R.  B.  C x.10.45 

J.  W.  Linneman,  R.  B.  C x. 10.58 

F.  F.  Radway,  London, Ont i.xi.03 

W.  F.  Bnse,  R.  B.  C x.ii.oo 

W.  VanWagroner,  Svracose  A.  A x.ii.18 

J.  Pensejrres,  P.  C.  Cf 1.11.30 

The  annual  event  over  the  Irvington-Milbum 
road  course  took  place  May  30th.  There  was 
present  the  biggest  attendance  ever  seen  at  this 
race.  Barnett,  the  winner,  broke  the  record, 
doing  the  distance  in  ih.  iim.  i8s.,  but  his  tri- 
umph was  short  lived,  as  late  in  the  day  Calla- 
han and  others  in  the  Martin  race  at  Buffalo 
knocked  the  time  out  of  sight. 

A.  H.  Bamett 4  1  11  x8 

H.A.Allen 4  i  ix  ao 

E.  Boffinger (>%  i  13  5° 

C.  J.  Iven 6  1  13  27 

P.  J.  Coffin 7  1  15  11 

W.  C.  Roome 8  1  16  03 

At  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  May  30th,  the  25- 
miles  Hoy  land  Smith  road  race  was  run.  This 
event  is  a  new  one  on  the  calendar,  but  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  permanent  affair  and  popular  at 
that  E.  H.  Snow,  of  the  Boston  Press  Club, 
won  the  time  prize  in  ih.  12m.  5  i-2S.  He  fell 
and  thus  lost  valuable  seconds. 

At  London,  Ont..  May  26th,  the  following 
events  took  place : 

One-mile,  2.50  class — F.  A.  Foell,  Buffalo, 
first ;  L.  Callahan,  Buffalo,  second.  2m.  50  i-2S. 

Half-mile,  1.20  class  —  R.  O.  Blayney,  To- 
ronto, first ;  W.  F.  Lutz,  Buffalo,  second  L. 
Callahan  finished  first,  but  was  disqualified  for 
fouling  Blayney.     Time  not  given. 

Half-mile  open — J.  A.  Lutz,  Buffalo,  first ; 
Callahan,  second.     Time,  im.  17  i-2s. 

One-mile,  open,  2.45  class— F.  F.  Radway, 
first ;  F.  A.  Foell,  second.     Time.  2m.  48  i-2s. 

At  Providence,  May  26th,  the  Waverly  25 
miles  road  race  was  held.  Monte  Scott,  the 
State  champion,  placed  the  State  record  at  ih. 
13m.  27  2- 5s.  Scott  finished  twelfth.  The  po- 
sitions, time,  etc  ,  of  first  five  men  as  follows  : 

Handicap.  Time, 

W.J.  Cunningham xi.30  1.19.39 

N.  L.  Rush 11.30  i*i9-39  1  5 

iames  Hanna 8.00  1. 16.51  a-s 

I.  W.Weld 8.00  1.16.513-5 

W.  D.  Annis 1000  1.19.10 
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At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  30th,  the  Cleveland 
Wheel  Club  held  a  25  miles  handicap  road  race. 
The  race  between  G.  D.  Comstock  and  J. 
Granes  for  the  time  prize  was  a  hot  one.  Corn- 
stock  took  it  in  ih  14m.  21s.  The  first  five  men : 

Handicap.  Time. 

X.  L.  Gimm 11  M  I'lS-'S 

3.  J.  S.  Ready is"  1.18.48 

3.L.T.  Lucas X8  **  i«i9-37 

4.  T.J.  Mowett 13"  X.30.13 

5.  Jno.  R.  Edwards 11  "  X.X9.33  x-f 

The  track  events  were  as  follows  : 

Quarter  mile  open.  Class  A — L.  C.  Johnson, 
first ;  Robert  F.  Goetz,  second.    Time  36  1-5S. 

One  mile  C.  W.  C.  handicap— L.  C.  Dorn, 
scratch,  first.    Time  2m.  37  1-5S. 

Half-mile  open,  Class  A— L  C.  Johnson, 
first ;  E.  C.  Johnson,  second.  Time  im.  26  4-5S. 

Two  mile  handicap,  Class  A — R.  F.  Goetz,  80 
yards,  first.    Time  5m.  15s. 

One  mile  handicap.  Class  A,  championship 
of  Northern  Ohio — A.  F.  Brooks,  130  yards» 
first ;  D.  B.  Cotton,  C.  W.  C,  70  yards,  second. 
Time  2ra.  33  1-5S. 

At  Erie,  Pa.,  May  30th.  in  the  Koster  15-mile 
road  race,  Otto  Mayo  established  a  record  in 
that  distance  at  42m.  35s. 

At  Plainfield,  N.  J. ,  June  2d,  the  new  track 
of  the  Crescent  Wheelmen  was  opened.  In  the 
third  mile  scratch,  class  B,  Murphy  and  Taylor 
collided,  fell  and  also  threw  Titus.  The  latter 
was  badly  injured.  The  race  was  ordered  run 
over,  but  Murphy  being  the  only  one  who  ap- 
peared he  was  awarded  the  race. 

Mile,  scratch— Charles  Brown,  first ;  James 
Willis,  second.    Time,  2m.  30  3-5S. 

Two-third  mile,  scratch— W.  F  Sims,  first ; 
Charles  Brow,  second.    Time,  im  44  4-5S 

One-mile  handicap,  Class  B^A.  Silvie,  first ; 
Fred.  J.  Titus,  second  ;  W.  H.  Wells,  third. 
Time,  2m.  37  3-5S 

Two-mile  handicap— H.  H.  Maddux,  first; 
A.  H.  Banett,  second.    Time,  5m.  4s. 

At  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  May  30th,  the  R.  A.  C. 
25  miles  road  race  was  run.  H.  Jones  from 
scratch  won  the  time  prize  in  i  h.  21m.  52s., 
finishing  eleventh.  The  first  five  finished  as 
follows : 

Ha ndicap  Actual  time. 

M.  H.  M.  S. 

C.  Hopkins X5  i  30  09 

K.  Jackson X5  "  30  09 

J.  B.  Edeerton X5  i  30  09 

C.  L.  Ackerson xo  1  35  xx 

R.  B.  Barnes X5  x  3X  40 

At  Jamaica  Plain,  June  2d,  the  J.  C.  C.  held 
a  ten  miles  road  race.  P.  J.  McDuffee  collided 
with  a  woman  who  rushed  across  the  course 
and  was  thrown.  At  present  there  is  danger 
that  he  may  die  from  the  injuries.  Nat  BuUer 
missed  the  course  or  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  captured  the  time  prize.  The  first  five 
finished  : 

Handicap        Time, 

M.  S.  M.  S. 

C.  H.  Williams,  Press  C.  C 330  2933 

Henry  M.  Gordon,  Roxby  Wheelmen..  3  00  38  55 

E.  Reynolds,  Jr..  tamaica  C.C 500  3x00 

P.  J.  McDuflfee,  Maiden x  00  27x7 

H.  A.  Seavey,  Waltbam 100  27x7^ 

AtBangor,Me.,  June  5th,  the  Maine  Division 
held  its  annual  meet.  The  10  mile  road  race 
was  won  by  O.  E.  Towle,  35m.  3  3-5S.;  C.  B. 
Pike,  second ;  W.  Hascall,  third.  The  track 
races  resulted  as  follows  : 

Half-mile  handicap— O.  E.  Towle  (12  yds.)„ 
first ;  L.  P.  Swett  (scratch),  second  ;  W.  M. 
Hunt  (20  yds.),  third,    'tl^^z^aifcyi^l^s^i^  v  IKI 
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Mile  State  championship— L.  P.  Swett,  first ; 
O.  E.  Towle,  second.     Time,  2m.  50  1-5S 

Half-mile,  Bangor  Wheel  Club— W.  M  Hunt, 
first ;  E.  L.  Pitcher,  second.    Time,  im.  38  4-5S. 

Mile  handicap,  open— C.  B.  Pike  (115  yds.), 
first;  J.  H.  Morse  (75  yds.),  second;  L.  P. 
Swett  (scratch),   third.    Time,  2m.  45s. 

Half-mile  State  championship — L.  P.  Swett, 
first ;  O.  E.  Towle,  second.    Time,  im.  21s. 

Two  mile  handicap— L.  P.  Swett  (scratch), 
first ;  Will  Hascall  (160  yds ).  second ;  C.  B 
Pike  (200  yds.),  third.    Time,  6m. 

At  Troy.  N.  Y.,  June  4th  and  5th,  the  races 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Troy  Club 
were  well  attended.  The  crowd  was  immense 
and  the  racing  good.  Johnson  beat  Sanger  in 
the  one-mile  handicap,  first  day.  but  he  did  not 
win  the  race.  He  was  busy  watching  On 
the  second  day*s  racing  Johnson,  Murphy  and 
Bald  beat  Sanger  out  in  the  first  event,  but  as 
the  time  limit,  im.  15s.,  was  not  reached,  the 
race  was  run  over  and  Sanger  won  it.  Tyler 
beat  Sanger  in  the  one-mile  open. 

First  ^<zy.— Half-mile  dash.  Class  B— W.  C. 
Sanger,  first ;  Watson  Coleman,  second  ;  C.  M. 
Murphy,  third. 

One-mile  handicap.  Class  B — Watson  Cole- 
man. 80  yards,  first;  A.  D.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  60 
yards,  second  ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  scratch,  third  ; 
W.  C.  Sanger,  scratch,  fourth.  Time  2m.  20  i-2s. 

Half-mile,  Class  B— W.  C.  Sanger,  first ;  C. 
M.  Murphy,  second  ;  F.  J.  Titus,  third ;  E.  C. 
Bald,  fourth ;  H.  C.  Tyler,  fifth,     im.  16  4-5S. 

One  and  one-half  mile.  Eastern  New  York 
Cycling  Lea^e  Championship^Myron  J.  Hig- 
gins.  first ;  W.  S.  Burke,  second.   Time  4m.  12s. 

One-mile,  Class  B— H.  C.  Tyler,  first ;  A.  D. 
Kennedy.  Jr..  second;  E.  C.  Bald,  third;  W. 
Coleman,  fourth  ;  F.  J.  Titus,  fifth.  2m.  42  3-4S. 

One-mile  handicap.  Class  A— W.  J.  Helfert, 
70  yards,  first ;  F.  J.  Jenny,  50  yards,  second  ; 
C.  T.  Earl.  120  yards,  third.    Time  2m.  21s. 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B— Watson  Cole- 
man. 50  yards,  first ;  E.  F.  Miller.  60  yards,  sec- 
ond ;  A.D.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  35  yards,  third ;  F.J. 
Titus,  25  yards,  fourth. 

Second  Day, — Two-mile  handicap.  Class  B — 
Sanger,  Johnson,  Tyler  and  Bald,  scratch  men. 
W.  Coleman.  25  yards,  first ;  C.  H.  Callahan,  50 
yards,  second     Time,  5m.  is. 

Half-mile  open.  Class  B — W.  C.  Sanger,  first ; 
E.  C.  Bald,  second  ;  H.  C.  Tyler,  third ;  C.  M. 
Murphy,  fourth  ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  fifth.  Time, 
im.  21s.  No  race.  In  the  run  off :  C.  M. 
Murphy,  first ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  second ;  E.  C.  Bald, 
third  ;  W.  C.  Sanger,  fourth.     Time,  im.  iis. 

Quarter  mile.  Class  B — C.  H.  Callahan,  first ; 
E.  C.  Bald,  second  :  H.  C.  Tyler,  third  ;  W.  C. 
Sanger,  fourth  ;  Coleman,  fifth  ;  Arnold,  sixth. 
Time.  34s.  Callahan  was  protested  by  Bald  for 
bein^  shoved  off  too  quicK.  The  referee  dis- 
qualified Callahan,  so  that  Bald  won. 

One-mile  open.  Class  B — H.  C.  Tyler,  first ; 
W.  C.  Sanger,  second  ;  C.  H.  Callahan,  third  ; 
O.  H.  Brandt,  fourth;  E.  C  Bald,  fifth,  2m.  29s. 

Three-miles  New  York  State  Championship 
— W.  J.  Helfert,  first ;  Charles  W.  Allen,  sec- 
ond.    Time,  iim.  52  2-5S. 

The  Tri-State  relay  150-mile  road  race,  Tune 
2d.  was  successfully  run  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  The  race  was  won  by  New 
Jersey,  with  70  points  ;  Pennsylvania  second, 
with  60,  and  New  York  third,  with  50  points. 

The  result  of  each  relay  was  as  follows : 
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First  relay.  City  Hall.  New  York,  to  Passaic 
Falls  Wheelmen's  club  house,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
— W.  C.  Roome,  Hudson  County  Wheelmen, 
Jersey  City,  first,  at  10.19  50  o'clock  ;  F.  B.  Mar- 
riott, South  End  Wheelmen,  Philadelphia,  sec- 
ond ;  Frederick  Nagle,  Riverside  WTieelmen, 
New  York,  third. 

Second  relay,  Paterson  to  the  Mansion  House 
Hotel,  Morristown — Charles  Church,  Chester, 
Pa.,  first,  at  12  18  o'clock;  F.  J  McMahon. 
Tourist  Cyling  Club,  Paterson,  second ;  C.  P. 
Staubach,  Manhattan  Bicycle  Club,  N.Y.,  tlurd. 

Third  relay,  Morristown  to  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn, 
between  Elizabeth  and  Rahway—  E.  L.  Blau- 
velt,  Newark  Wheelmen,  first,  at  i  23  o'clock ; 
G.  A.  Murray,  Washington  Wheelmen,  New 
York,  second ;  Louis  Geyler.  Century  Wheel- 
men, Philadelphia,  third. 

Fourth  relay.  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn  to  Franklin 
Park— J.  M.  Baldwin,  Century  Cycle  Club.  New- 
ark, first,  at  2.47  o'clock ;  U.  S.  Page,  King^ 
County  Wheelmen,  Brooklyn,  second ;  Wm. 
Hall,  Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  third. 

Fifth  relay,  Franklin  Park  to  Wheat  Sheaf 
Inn,  between  Trenton  and  Bristol — CW.  Krick, 
Penn  Wheelmen,  Reading,  first,  at  4  38  o'clock; 
M.  McGovem,  Mercer  County  Wheelmen,  sec- 
ond ;  R.  McDonald,  Kings  County  Wheelmen, 
Brooklyn,  third. 

Sixth  relay,  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn  to  finish,  Nice- 
town  lane  and  Broad  street,  Philadelphia — J. 
W.  Davison,  New  York,  first,  at  6.15.45  o'clock; 
Chas.  Measure,  Century  Wheelmen,  Philadel- 
phia, second  ;  Whitfield  Smith.  Newark,  third. 

The  world's  tandem  half-mile  record  was  re- 
cently broken  by  the  Ilsley  brothers  at  the  Sur- 
rey (England)  meeting,  wno  finished  in  59  2-5S. 

At  Richmond.  Mich..  May  26th,  T.  W.  Cfooper 
of  Detroit  made  a  ten-mile  road  record,  doing 
the  distance  in  26m.  los  The  Prowler. 

« 

The  business  of  Ira  Perego  &  Co.,  23  Park 
Row,  New  York,  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  athletic  and  sporting  goods,  has  been  estab- 
lished for  more  than  a  century.  The  firm  is  of- 
ficial outfitter  to  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, and  the  stock  embraces  all  necessaries  and 
many  useful  novelties.  Ira  Perego  &  Co. 
hanale  the  improved  bevel-gear.  League  chain- 
less  safeties,  manufactured  by  the  League  Cycle 
Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  this  wheel  is  the  use  of  bevel  gears  as  propel- 
ling power.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Cycle  dealers  who  have  not  received  one  of 
the  beautifully  illustrated  price  lists  of  lamps, 
bells  and  other  sundries  just  issued  by  the  Pre- 
mier Cycle  Company  of  34  to  38  Watts  street. 
New  York,  should  send  for  a  copy  without  de- 
lay. The  prices  are  amazingly  low  for  this 
superb  line  of  sundries. 

The  latest  popular  tidal-wave  in  song,  is  a 
new,  charming  waltz  song,  called  "  The  Amer- 
ican Girl,"  published  by  the  National  Music 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  sold  at  all  leading  music 
stores  at  40  cents.  *•  For  We  All  Ride  the 
Wheel  ''  goes  free  with  the  ••  American  Girl.** 

A  LARGE  stock  of  wheels  including  over  thirty 
styles  is  now  being  sold  at  trade  prices  by  the 
H.  &  D.  Folsom  Arms  Company,  314  Broadway, 
New  York.  Special  club  rates  are  offered  on 
athletic  goods,  cameras  and  guns.  This  finn 
makes  a  specialty  of  bicycle  suits.   ^.  ,,  ..... 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE    CRICKET. 

The  intercollegiate  championship  game  be- 
tween Harvard  and  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
played  at  Philadelphia  on  May  25th,  resulted 
in  a  win  for  the  crimson  by  35  runs.  Pennsyl- 
vania won  the  tos^  and  sent  their  men  in  to  bat. 
With  the  exception  of  A.  H.  Brockie,  J.  N. 
Henry  and  R.  L.  Perot,  none  of  the  men 
were  able  to  get  into  double  figures  and  the 
innings  finished  for  67  runs,  P.  H.  Clark,  who 
bowled  in  fine  style,  took  five  wickets  for  a 
cost  of  19  runs. 

Harvard  made  a  poor  start  with  the  bat,  the 
first  wicket  falling  for  3  runs.  But  when  P.  H. 
Clark  and  E.  H.  Pool  came  together  a  good 
stand  was  made,  and  it  was  not  until  the  score 
had  reached  79  that  a  separation  was  effected. 
At  this  stage  G.  C.  Guest  got  fairly  on  the 
wicket,  and  continued  to  bowl  in  fine  form  un- 
til the  inning  closed  for  a  total  of  102.  Clark 
made  38  and  Pool  28.  Guest  obtained  his  6 
wickets  at  the  small  cost  of  14  runs. 

On  the  following  day  Harvard  played  the 
championship  game  against  Haverford  College, 
at  Haverford,  N.  J.,  and,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  many,  gained  a  victory  on  the  first 
innings  by  40  runs.  Harvard  won  the  toss  and 
went  nrst  to  bat,  making  an  even  100  runs,  of 
which  E.  H.  Pool  contributed  41  and  P.  H. 
Clark  35. 

Haverford  made  a  very  poor  start  in  their 
inning,  the  first  three  men  being  retired  for 
18  runs.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  J.  A. 
Lester,  who  played  a  very  good  inning  for  38, 
no  one  made  a  stand,  and  innings  finished  for  a 
total  of  60. 

Harvard  played  a  second  innings.but  this  time 
went  all  to  pieces,  the  team  being  disposed  of 
for  the  small  total  of  29  runs. 

HALIFAX   CUP. 

The  first  Halifax  Cup  game  of  the  season  was 
played  at  Wissahickon ,  Philadelphia,  May  26th. 
between  the  Merion  and  Philaaelphia  teams, 
and  resulted  in  a  very  easy  win  for  Merion  by 
a  score  of  160  runs  to  32.  For  the  winners  R. 
Griscom  played  a  good  inning  of  63  runs.  G. 
Brook  ana  J.  Morton  did  some  excellent  bowl- 
ine for  Merion, 

The  games  played  on  May  30th  were  Merion 
V.  Belmont  and  Germantown  v.  Tioga. 

The  game  between  Merion  and  Belmont 
proved  very  exciting,  the  latter  pulling  a  vic- 
tory out  of  the  fire  by  a  narrow  margin  of  10 
runs.  The  Merion  team  put  together  112  runs, 
of  which  A.  G.  Thomson  contnouted  43  and  J. 
E.  C.  Morton  39.  Belmont's  innings  closed  for 
122,  great  credit  being  due  to  J.  B.  Graff,  for  his 
well  played  inning  of  40.  Germantown  gained 
a  very  easy  victory  over  their  opponents  b  yan 
innings  and  66  runs.  G.  S.  Patterson  made  43  of 
Germantown  total  of  146.  Tioga  was  disposed 
of  in  their  first  innings  for  31,  and  in  their  sec- 
ond for  49. 

On  Tune  2d  Belmont  treated  Philadelphias  to 
a  good  leather  hunting  while  they  ran  up  a  total 
of  210  ;  1.  B.  Graff  gaining[  top  score  50,  and  C. 
Coates,  Jr  ,  46.  When  Philaaelphia  went  in  to 
bat  thev  were  completely  tired  out,  and  with 
but  little  time  remaining  to  play  lost  3  wickets 
for  21  runs. 

The  game  between  Merion  and  Tioga  on  the 


same  day  resulted  in  a  win  for  Tioga  by  a  score 
of  90  to  73.  E.  M.  Cregar  did  some  good  bowl- 
ing for  the  winners,  taking  7  wickets  for  a  cost 
of  21  runs.  A.  G.  Thomson  headed  the  Merion 
batting  with  28  runs. 

The  cricket  circles  of  Philadalphia  were 
somewhat  surprised  on  June  9th,  when  Ger- 
mantown lost  their  cup  game  to  Belmont 
Germantown  made  a  tottd  of  137,  and  when 
stumps  were  drawn  Belmont  had  run  up  139 
for  the  loss  of  eight  wickets.  The  Philadel- 
phia-Tioga games  of  the  same  dates  resulted 
in  a  win  for  Tioga  by  a  total  of  122  to  62. 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  LEAGUE. 

The  Metropolitan  District  League  of  New 
York,  which  coinprises  the  New  Jersey  A.  C. , 
Staten  Island  C.  C,  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
Morris  Heights,  Victoria  and  Paterson  clubs 
in  the  first  section,  and  the  New  York,  Harlem, 
St.  George  A.  C,  Kings  County  St.  George 
and  Columbia  in  the  second  section,  opened 
their  season  on  May  12th  with  a  match  at  Pat- 
erson between  Paterson  and  Victoria,  which 
resulted  in  a  win  for  last  years*  second  section 
champions.  Paterson  batted  first  and  were 
soon  disposed  of  for  45  runs ;  the  Victorias  in 
their  turn  had  scored  68  runs  for  the  loss  of  7 
wickets  when  time  was  called. 

On  May  19th  the  Staten  Island  C.  C.  gained 
an  easy  victory  over  the  Victoria  by  66  runs; 
with  tneir  total  at  1 19  for  the  loss  ot  5  wickets 
they  declared  their  innings  closed,  and  then 
disposed  of  the  Victorias  for  a  total  of  53.  J. 
H  Lambkin  headed  the  batting  list  with  a  score 
of  32. 

On  May  26th  the  New  J[ersey  A.  C  ,  last 
year's  champions,  played  their  opening  League 
match,  graining  an  easy  win  over  the  Victoria. 
After  compiling  149  runs  for  the  loss  of  5  wick- 
ets, they  disposed  of  their  opponents  for  87. 
F.  J.  Prendergast  played  an  excellent  inning  of 
84  runs  for  the  winners. 

On  the  same  day  the  Kings  County  team 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Columbias  by  a  score 
of  94  to  57,  C  J.  Toddings  heading  the  batting 
list  for  the  winners  with  43  runs,  A.  F.  Harding 
making  20  for  Columbia. 

On  June  2d,  Manhattans  placed  an  easy  vic- 
tory to  their  credit  in  their  match  against 
Morris  Heights  by  a  score  of  67  to  38.  J.  Rose 
21,  and  H.  L.  Walker  14  (not  out)  were  the 
best  scores  for  their  respnective  sides ;  and  A. 
Smedley  bowled  well  for  Morris  Heights,  ac- 
complishing the  hat  trick. 

In  the  match  between  Kings  County  and  St. 
George  A.  C. ,  the  latter  won  by  a  score  of  67 
to  48  J.  B.  Harris  bowled  well  for  the  winners. 
The  top  score  of  the  match  was  credited  to  G. 
H.  Chad  wick,  who  made  13. 

On  June  9th,  the  New  Tersey  A.  C.  won  their 
match  against  Staten  Island  C.  C.  by  67  runs. 
Some  very  good  batting  was  done  by  F.  Pren- 
dergast (34).  F.  Kelly  (31),  and  M.  R.  Cobb  (28). 
for  the  winners,  while  J.  Lambkin  headed  the 
Islander's  list  with  21.  The  totals  were  143 
to  75. 

The  Manhattans  played  a  close  game  with 
the  Victoria  team,  defeating  them  by  14  runs 
and  two  wickets  ;  the  best  contributions  for 
Victoria  were  by  A.  Wyllie  (25).  J.  Adams 
(29),  and  A.  Dorey  (22),  H.  G.  King  heading 
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Manhattan's  list  with  a  23  not  out.  The  to- 
tals were  :  Victorias  95,  Manhattans  109  for  8 
wickets. 

The  Brooklyns  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
Morris  Heights  team  by  a  score  of  166  (for  4 
wickets)  to  84 ;  for  Morris  Heights,  A.  H.  Col- 
lins contributed  59 ;  W.  A.  Gray  and  G.  C. 
Yeo  making  58  and  30  (not  out),  respectively,  for 
the  winners. 

The  Harlem  v.  New  York  and  Columbia  v. 
St.  George  A.  C,  matches,  scheduled  for  Cen- 
tral Park,  were  postponed,  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  ground  refusing  to  allow  the  game  to 
take  place. 


At  Chicago  the  scheduled  matches  for  the 
Association  Pennant  competition  are  in  prog- 
ress. On  May  26th,  in  the  Albion  v.  St.  George 
match,  the  former  made  a  very  good  showing, 
winning  their  game  by  an  innings  and  41  runs. 
The  Albions  made  a  total  of  109,  W.  Bolster 
contributing  45.  The  St.  George  were  dis- 
missed in  their  first  innings  for  24,  and  in  their 
second  for  44 ;  W.  Howell.  25,  being  their  only 
batsman  to  make  any  stand.  The  Albion  bowl- 
ing was  decidedly  strong,  A.  Henderson  taking 
7  wickets  for  10  runs,  W.  Henderson  3  for  12, 
and  J.  P.  Jaffray  2  for  5. 

On  the  same  day  Pullman  defeated  Chicago 
by  14  runs  on  the  first  innings,  Chicago  making 
46  and  Pullman  60.  Chicago  made  decided  im- 
provement in  their  second  innings,  and  when 
they  had  scored  61  for  the  loss  of  7  wickets  de- 
clared their  innings  closed,  sending  in  Pull- 
man, who  had  37  runs  to  their  credit  for  the 
loss  of  6  wickets  when  time  was  called. 

On  June  2d  Chicago  won  their  match  against 
the  Wanderers  by  35  runs,  the  totals  being  Chi- 
cago 79,  of  which  J.  Rogers  and  W.  Ruxton 
contributed  23  each,  and  Wanderers  44.  In  the 
bowling  A.  E.  Smith  for  Chicago  took  7  wickets 
for  20  runs,  and  J.  G  Davis  for  the  Wanderers 
took  6  for  21. 

The  Albion  v.  Pullman  game  of  June  9th 
proved  most  exciting,  Pullman  winning  by  one 
run,  with  a  wicket  to  spare.  Good  scores  were 
made  for  the  Albions  by  H.  Waters  22,  and  A. 
Henderson  22.  The  best  contribution  to  Pull- 
man's inning  was  by  G.  Dunn,  30,  not  out. 
Totals,  Albions,  89 ;  Pullman,  90.  On  the  same 
day  the  Wanderers  defeated  St.  George  by  an 
innings  and  49  runs.  The  totals  were  Wander- 
ers, 109,  of  which  R.  Edwards  contributed  52 
(not  out);  St.  George  41  and  19. 

PACIFIC   COAST 

In  the  Harrison  Cup  competition  at  San 
Francisco  the  Bohemians  gained  a  decided 
victory  over  the  San  Jos6  Wanderers  by  a  score 
of  129  to  19  on  May  13th,  H.  A.  Duggan,  31,  and 
A.  S.  Webster,  22,  being  the  best  innings  made 
for  the  winners,  W.  Robertson  doing  the  hon's 
share  of  their  bowling. 

On  the  same  day  the  Pacific  Cricket  Club's 
.second  eleven  defeated  the  Alameda  second 
eleven  by  an  innings  and  8  runs,  making  139 
runs  for  eight  wickets  against  a  grand  total  of 
131  for  two  complete  innmgs  of  tne  Alamedas. 

On  May  20th  the  Bohemians  lowered  the 
colors  of  last  season's  champions,  the  Alame- 
das, by  a  score  of  76  to  30.  For  the  winners,  J. 
J.  Guild  contributed  34  runs,  Robertson  and 
Cookson  doing  remarkable  work  with  the  ball. 
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The  Bohemians  batted  a  second  time,  makmg 
in  this  attempt  66  runs. 

On  the  same  day  the  Pacific  club  scored  158 
in  one  inning  against  19  and  24  of  the  California 
club.  J.  J.  Theobald,  of  the  Pacifies,  contrib- 
uted 82  by  excellent  play,  and  E.  D.  Severs 
made  some  pretty  hits  in  his  innings  of  24. 

On  May  27th,  Uie  Calif omias  were  no  match 
for  the  Alamedas,  who  scored  a  total  of  84 
against  their  14  and  12,  giving  the  cup-holders 
a  victory  by  an  innings  and  58  runs. 

At  Klinknerville  on  the  same  day  a  very  good 

fame  was  played  between  the  Pacifies  and  Bo- 
emias,  which  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  latter  by 
nine  wickets.  The  scores  were  :  Pacifies,  first 
innings  33,  second  34  ;  Bohemians,  first  innings 
50,  second  22  (for  i  wicket). 

On  June  3d  the  Pacifies  scored  an  easy  win 
over  the  Alamedas  by  50  runs  ;  H.  Casidy's  31 
was  the  top  score  for  the  winners,  E.  Hood 
contributing  26  towards  Alemedas  total.  The 
scores  were  Pacifies  iii,  Alamedas  61.  The  Bo- 
hemias had  no  trouble  in  winning  their  game 
with  Califomias,  whom  they  dismissed  in  their 
first  innings  for  55  and  in  their  second  for  11 
runs  and  themselves  ran  up  a  score  of  108,  giv- 
ing them  a  victory  by  an  innings  and  42  runs. 

NEW   ENGLAND. 

Among  the  many  matches  played  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  neighbonng  grounds  during  the  past 
few  weeks  the  most  interesting  were  as  follows: 
On  May  5th  Boston  C.  C.  defeated  the  Brock- 
tons  by  a  single  run,  the  totals  being  Boston, 
82  ;  Brockton,  81.  Chelsea  won  from  Newtons 
by  a  score  of  54  to  41.  The  Boston  A.  A.  won 
from  Somerville  by  a  score  of  43  to  38. 

On  May  12th  Lowell  did  some  high  scoring 
against  Lawrence,  making  181  runs,  of  which 
fT  Fairbum  contributed  100  (not  out);  LawTence 
team  had  made  76  for  7  wickets  at  the  call  of 
time.  The  Bostons,  after  running  up  103  for 
the  loss  of  5  wickets,  declared  their  innings 
closed  and  disposed  of  the  Andover  team  for  38. 
Harvard  defeated  Lynn  by  79  to  71.  The  Hyde 
Park  team  went  to  Newton,  and  were  defeated 
75  to  53. 

On  May  19th  the  Harvard-Lowell  match  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  Harvard,  55  to  50. 

Boston  played  another  close  and  exciting 
game,  gaining  a  victory'  over  the  Lawrence 
team  by  two  runs.  Totals  :  Boston,  50  ;  Law- 
rence, 48. 

The  Boston  A.  A.  proved  much  too  strong 
for  the  Brocktons  in  their  match  of  this  date, 
and  after  running  up  a  score  of  ii8  dismissed 
Brockton  for  40. 

One  of  the  smallest  totals  made  so  far  this 
season  was  by  Newton,  who  made  but  10  runs 
in  their  match  against  Somerville,  the  latter 
team  making  41. 

On  June  2d  Boston  A.  A.  had  httle  difficulty 
in  scoring  122  to  Chelsea's  59 ;  and  the  Lynn 
team  won  from  Boston  C.  C.  with  8  wickets 
to  spare,  the  totals  being:  Boston,  57  ;  Lynn, 
58  (tor  2  wickets).  Lowell  ran  up  a  total  of 
157  against  Merrimacs  on  the  same  day,  the 
Merrimacs  making  62.  F.  Fairbum  again  dis- 
tinguished himself,  this  time  with  109  (not  out) 
to  his  credit. 

On  Tune  9th  the  Boston  A.  A.  team  foimd 
httle  difficulty  in  defeating  the  Albions  by  a 
score  of  106  to  82.  The  Boston  C.  C.  eleven 
lost  to  Lowell  by  62  to  125.     Brockton  defeated 
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Merrimacs  by  75  to  37,  and  the  Worcester  C.  C. 
placed  a  win  to  their  credit  over  Lynn  by  a 
score  of  66  to  50. 

New  York  and  Boston  cricketers  will  look  for- 
ward with  great  interest  to  the  match  at  Liv- 
ingstone* Staten  Island,  on  July  9th  and  loth, 
between  a  representative  team  of  Cricket  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts  and  a  picked  team 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Cricket    League. 


Should  our  friends  from  Boston  be  able  to  bring 
a  r^a/  representative  team,  the  Metropolitan 
League  players  will  have  to  put  their  best  foot 
forward  or  uiey  will  undoubtedly  be  left.  It  is 
a  pity  that  these  inter-city  matches  could  not 
be  kept  up  as  in  the  season  of  '92.  They  do 
much  to  spread  interest  in  the  game  among  the 
general  public. 

T.  C.  Turner. 


LAWN   TENNIS. 


CHAMPIONSHIP   OF  THE   SOUTH. 


The  seventh  annual  tournament  of  the  South- 
em  L.  T.  A.,  for  the  championship  of  the 
South,  was  held  May  21st  and  following  days  at 
the  grounds  of  the  Bachelors*  L.  T.  C.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  entry  list  was  small,  but  the 
meeting  was  well  conducted,  the  weather  was 
favorable,  and  the  final  match  proved  an  inter- 
esting and  important  event.  Of  the  local 
players  J.  C.  Davidson  made  the  best  showing, 
out  was  defeated  in  the  semi-finals  by  E.  P. 
Fischer  in  two  close  sets.  W.  G.  Parker  de- 
feated Fischer  in  the  final,  which  was  decisive 
of  the  championship  owing  to  the  absence  of 
E.  L.  Hall,  the  holder  of  the  title 

Four  sets  were  needed  to  give  Parker  the 
match  and  every  point  and  game  was  stubbornly 
contested.  The  doubles  were  won  by  Parker 
and  Fischer .  against  whom  Davidson  and  Shields 
made  a  creditable  resistance.    The  scores  were  : 

SINGLES. 

Preliminary  round— E.  P.  Fischer  beat  J.  C. 
Goodfellow,  6-3,  6-2 ;  O.  M.  Bostwick  beat 
H.  B.  Needham,  6-0,  6-1. 

First  round — P.  S.  Lansdale  beat  O.  McCam% 
n  jn,  3-6,  6-4,  6-1  ;  C.  C.  Clark  beat  J.  Shields, 
7-5»  5-7.  ^4;  S.  Q.  Hayes  beat  J.  C.  Clay,  6-3, 
6-2  ;  W.  G.  Parker  beat  H.  Smith,  6-0,  6-0 ;  E. 
P.  Fischer  beat  Bostwick,  6-3, 6-3  ;  Y.  Penning- 
ton beat  W.  A.  Bethel,  2-6.  6-2,  7-5  ;  M.Thomp- 
son beat  W.  A.  Lieber,  6-4,  10-8  ;  J.  C.  David- 
son beat  E.  Biddle,  6-1,  6-4. 

Second  round — Clark  beat  Lansdale.  6-3,  6-2  ; 
Parker  beat  Hayes,  6-0,  6-2;  Fischer  beat  Pen- 
nington, 6-2,  6-1 ;  Davidson  beat  Thompson, 
6-1,  7-5. 

Third  round — Parker  beat  Clark,  6-1,  7-5; 
Fischer  beat  Davidson,  6-4,  7-5. 

Final — Parker  beat  Fischer,  6-4, 6-3,  5-7,  6-4. 

Championship  round — Parker  beat  E.  L. 
Hall  by  default. 

DOUBLES. 

Preliminary  round— Parker  and  Fischer  beat 
Lieber  and  Mitchell,  6-0,  6-0  ;  Davidson  and 
Shields  beat  Clay  and  McCammon,  6-2,  6-4. 

First  round— Parker  and  Fischer  beat  Biddle 
and  McPherson,  6-2, 6-1  ;  Davidson  and  Shields 
beat  Bethel  and  Thompson,  6-2,  7-5. 

Final — Parker  and  Fischer  beat  Davidson  and 
Shields,  6-4,  6-4,  6-4.  The  consolation  was  won 
by  Lieut.  Bethel.  Referee,  Horace  H.  Wescott, 
secretary  Bachelors'  L.  T.  C. 

NEW   ENGLAND. 

The  matches  for  the  New  England  champion- 
ship began  Mav  29th,  at  the  grounds  of  the  New 
Haven  Lawn  Club.  The  feature  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  the  brilliant  play  of  the  younger  ex- 
perts at  tennis,  and  the  week  endea  in  the  first 
great  surprise  of  the  season.    Foote  and  Parker 
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fought  for  five  sets  in  the  final,  and  the  sur- 
vivor, Foote,  became  challenger  to  Hobart.  No 
one-  could  have  reasonably  predicted  Hobart *s 
defeat,  and  even  at  two  all,  on  the  fifth  sets,  it 
was  any  one's  match.  Then  fortune  favored 
Foote.  The  play  throughout  was  even,  yet 
Hobart's  shots  had  an  unwonted  wildness. 
The  doubles  were  won  by  Howland  and  Foote, 
the  match  being  postponed  until  June  9th. 
Scores  : 

Second  round — Foote  beat  Terry,  7-5,  6-4. 
Parker  beat  Millett,  2-6,  6-3,  6-2.  Fowler  beat 
Hooker,  6-3,  6-3.  Howland  beat  Fischer,  10-8, 
6-2. 

Third  round — Foote  beat  Fowler,  6-0,  0-6, 
6-0.     Parker  beat  Howland,  6-3,  5-7,  8-6. 

Final— Foote  beat  Parker,  6-8,  1-6,  6-1,  6-2, 
6-0. 

Championship  round — A.  E.  Foote  beat  C. 
Hobart  (holder),  3-6,  6-3,  6-4,  3-6,  6-8. 

Doubles — Preliminary  round — Terry  and  Far- 
nam  beat  Bryan  and  Wright,  6-4  7-5. 

First  round- Parker  and  Fischer  beat  Hubby 
and  Kent,  6-3,  9-7 ;  Howland  and  Foote  beat 
Millett  and  Cragin,  6-4,  7-9,  6-1  ;  Chase  and 
Dutcher  beat  Dwight  and  Phelps.  6-4,  7-9,  7-5  ; 
Famam  and  Terry  beat  Fowler  and  Talmage, 
2-6,  6-3,  6-2. 

Second  round — Howland  and  Foote  defeated 
Parker  and  Fischer,  9-7.  13-11  ;  Famam  and 
Terry  defeated  Chase  and  Dutcher,  3-6,  6-3, 
6-2. 

Final — Howland  and  Foote  beat  Terry  and 
Farnam,  6-0,  6-0,  6-4. 

LONG  ISLAND. 

The  championship  tournament  of  the  Long 
Island  Interscholastic  Tennis  Association  was 
finished  Tune  ist  on  the  courts  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Garden  City  Both  singles  and 
doubles  were  won  by  the  Brooklyn  Latin  School. 
McMahon  and  Chauncey  won  the  doubles,  and 
McMahon  defeated  his  partner  in  the  final 
scores : 

Singles,  final  round — Joseph  T.  McMahon, 
Brooldyn  Latin  School,  beat  George  S.  Chaun- 
cey, Brooklyn  Latin  School,  7-5,  1-6,  6-4,  6-2. 

Doubles,  final  round  —  Chauncey   and    Mc- 
Mahon,  Brooklyn  Latin  School,  beat  Colwell 
and  Miller,  Bryant  and  Stratton,  6-2,  6-4.  6-3. 
♦ 

In  the  State  Intercollegiate  tournament  June 
8th,  at  Portland.  Me.,  the  finals  in  the  singles 
were  won  by  T.  W.  Dana,  Bowdoin,  '94,  who 
beat  Pettigrew,  of  Bates,  6-2.  6-1,  7-5.  Dana 
thus  wins  the  college  championship  for  1894. 

The  results  of  the  open  tournament  of  the 
Jersey  City  T.  C,  which  was  concluded  June 
9th,  were  as  follows  . 
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Singles,  final  round — R.  D.  Thurber  beat  J. 
T.  McMahon,  6-3  6-a.  7-5. 

Doubles,  final  round— McMahon  and  Russell, 
Brooklyn  T.  C.  beat  Case  and  Harmstead, 
Jersey  City  T.  C.  6-4,  6-1,  6-4 

The  Columbia  College  tournament  ended 
June  8th  with  a  victory  in  singles  for  Loines. 
Score :  Loines  beat  Miles.  6-4,  8-6.  6-4. 

* 

The  Princeton  Spring  tournament  was  de- 
cided June  8th.  The  final  match  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  Colby,  who  thus  becomes  challenger 
to  Floyd,  the  holder  of  the  championship  final. 
Colby  beat  F.  Jessup.  6-1,  6-2,  0-6,  6-2. 

The  tournament  of  the  Newark  Academy 
closed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Easi  Orange 
Lawn  Tennis  Qub,  Tune  8th.  Scores :  First 
round — Wallis  beat  Britton,  6-5, 6-4.  Second 
round— H.  B.  Bigelow  beat  H.  W.  Gregg,  6-3. 
6-0.  Final  round— H.  B.  Bigelow  beat  R.  D. 
Reynolds,  6-3,  6-1,  6-2. 

The  Hohokus  Valley  Tennis  Qub  of  Ridge- 
wood  played  the  Passaic  Tennis  Club  June  9th 
on  the  Passaic  grounds  It  was  the  Inter-tawn 
tournament.  &ores:  Johnson  and  Walton,  H. 
V.  T.  C,  beat  Wellington  and  Gieterman.  Pas- 
saic, 6-0, 4-6,  6-4  ;  Houston  and  E.  Watlington, 
H.  V.  T.  C,  beat  Randall  and  Kenniston,  Pas- 
saic, 6-2,  6-1  ;  McLean  Walton  and  Guy  Wat- 
lington, H.  V.  T.  C,  beat  Marcellus  and  Wes- 
tervelt.  Passaic,  6-4,  6-3;  Smith  and  Pal- 
mer. H.  V.  T.  C,  beat  MacArthur  and  Cower- 
ley,  Passaic,  6-2,  6-2.  A  return  game  was 
played  at  Ridgewood  on  June  13th. 
* 

An  interesting  series  of  matches  were  played 
at  the  invitation  tournament  of  the  Casino  Club, 
Summit,  N.  J.    The  results  were : 

June  4.—G,  W.  Parker  beat  M.  G.  Chace,  9-7, 
6-4.  5-7.  10-8. 

June  j.—'Ptirker  beat  W.  A.  Lamed,  6-4,  6-4, 
5-7,   2-6,   6-2  ;  R.   Stevens  beat  A.  E.  Foote, 


6-4.  7-5,  6-2  ;  Chace  beat  Fischer.  2-6, 6-3.  6-4. 
6-3. 

June  6.— Fischer  beat  Foote,  1-6,  6-2. 6-2. 6-3 
(postponed  from  June  4th). 

June  7. — Foote  beat  Parker,  6-1,  6-3,  4-6, 
2-6,  7-5  ;  Fischer  beat  Stevens,  6-3.  9-7,  6-4 ; 
Chace  beat  Larned,  1-6,  6-4,  6-4,  7-5. 

/i/«^  <?.— Parker  beat  Fischer,  6-3,  6-4,  2-6, 
1-6,  7-5  ;  Chace  beat  Stevens,  8-6,  6-2,  6-3. 
Lamed  beat  Foote  by  default. 

June  9M.— Parker  beat  Richard  Stevens  by 
default.  Malcolm  Chace  beat  A.  E.  Foote  by 
default.  W,  A.  Lamed  beat  Fischer,  6-4,  6-4, 
6-4. 

Final  Match— Malcolm  Chace  beat  W.  Parker. 
6-4,  6-4,  6-3. 

The  final  standing  of  the  players  was  : 


w.  L. 

I— Malcolm  Chace ....  5  x 

a— W.  Gordon  Parker.4  9 

3— W.  A.  Lamed a  a 


4- Edwin  P.  Fischer.. 
5— Richard  Stevens.. 
6— E.  A.  Foote 


W. 


The  annual  handicap  of  the  N.  Y  T.  C.  occu- 
pied the  first  two  weeks  of  June,  the  principal 
matches  being  played  on  Saturday  and  Wednes- 
day afternoons.  Many  of  the  strongest  players 
were  so  burdened  wim  odds  Ihat  Uiey  fell  by 
the  wayside,  an  encouragement  in  many  cases 
to  the  young  and  less  expert.  The  final  results 
were : 

Men's  Singles — Final — N.  F  Griffin  (scratch) 
beat  S.  L.  Smith  (scratch),  6-2,  6-2,  6-3. 

Ladies'  Doubles — Final—  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Miss  Boyd  beat  Miss  Hobart  and  Miss  Ballan- 
tine,  3-6,  9-1 1,  6-3. 

Mixed  Doubles— Final— Mrs.  Brown  and  J. 
Frederick  (15)  beat  Mr  and  Mrs.  Byrne  (scratch), 
-5.  6-2. 

Men's  Doubles — Final— Smith  and  Howard 
beat  Cragin  and  Taylor,  8-6.  7-5,  4-6,  6-4. 

At  New  Haven  the  final  of  the  Yale  fall 
tournament  was  won  Jtine  13th,  by  John  How- 
land.  He  defeated  C.  Hubby,  6-4,  6-4,  6-4 ; 
but  in  the  championship  round  defaulted  to 
A.  E.  Foote,  the  holder.         F.  A.  Kellogg. 


FOOTBALL. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  LEAGUE,  NEW   YORK. 

The  following  games  were  played  at  Ameri- 
cus  Park,  West  Hoboken  :  April  20th— Red 
Stars,  two  goals  ;  Ashlands,  one.  April  29th — 
Americus,  eight  goals ;  Somervilles,  none  ;  West 
Side  Shamrocks,  four  goals  ;  Sylvas,  two  May 
6th — Americus,  two  goals  ;  West  Side  Sham- 
rocks, one.  May  13th — Ashlands,  four  goals  ; 
Americus,  none.  May  27th — Ashlands,  three 
goals ;  Red  Stars,  two.  June  3d— Sylvas,  six 
goals  ;  Red  Stars,  two. 

PACIFIC   ASSOCIATION   LEAGUE.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

May  20th  saw  the  closing  game  in  this  compe- 
tition on  the  recreation  grounds  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair.  The  contending  teams  were  the  Rangers 
and  the  Fort  Masons.  The  Rangers  won  by  two 
goals  to  one,  thereby  securing  second  place  in 
the  league.  The  Thistles,  with  thirteen  points 
to  their  credit,  won  for  the  second  time  the 
cup  which  is  emblematic  of  the  league  cham- 
pionship. In  addition  they  were  awarded  the 
Midwinter  Fair  gold  badj^es.  The  Rangers 
were  second  with  nine  points,  and  the  Wan- 


derers and  Fort  Masons  tied  for  third  place, 
having  made  eight  points  each.  The  Pas- 
times did  not  win  a  game  during  the  season. 

OTHER  PACIFIC   COAST    GAMES. 

At  Coloma  on  May  6th  the  Fort  Mason  team 
won  the  silver  cup  presented  by  the  Imperial 
Athletic  Club  by  defeating  the  Thistles,  the 
score  being  four  to  three.  Three  weeks  ater 
the  Thistles  revenged  themselves  by  defeating 
the  Fort  Masons  five  to  one.  On  April  28th 
the  East  Oakland  F.  C.  played  a  tie  game  with 
the  British  Sailors,  each  side  securing  one  goal. 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  Army  League,  the 
Angel  Island  team  defeated  the  Alcatrax  by 
three  to  one. 

ASSOCIATION   FOOTBALL  IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

The  final  game  for  the  Pawtucket  Mayor's 
charity  cup  was  played  May  5th  and  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  team  over  the 
Free  Wanderers  by  a  score  of  four  to  three. 

At  Fitchburg,  on  May  12th,  the  Free  Wan- 
derers played  a  draw  with  the  Fitchburg  Club.^ 
Digitized  by  V3VJVJV  iv^ 
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At  Fall  Rivec,  on  May  19th,  an  inter-city 
championship  game  resulted  :  Fall  River  Rov- 
ers, three  goals;  Pawtucket  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  two. 

The  Pawtucket  Y.  M.  C.  A.  closes  the  season 
in  possession  of  both  the  Mayor's  cup  and  the 
Rhode  Island  cup. 

WESTERN   ASSOCIATION   OF  ONTARIO. 

In  the  Southwestern  district  Walkerville  was 
defeated  (May  12)  by  Tilbury  (i-o)  on  the  field 
of  the  latter.  A  week  later  Tilbury  defaulted 
to  Walkerville. 

On  May  12,  at  Windsor.  Essex  was  defeated 
(2-1)  by  the  home  team,  and  the  return  game 
on  June  2  at  Essex  resulted  in  another  victory 
(3-1)  for  Windsor. 

In  the  Huron  district,  on  May  23,  at  Seaforth, 
the  Hurons  scored  6  against  Clinton,  while  the 
latter  were  unable  to  put  the  ball  under  their 
opponents*  bar. 

In  the  Central  district  the  following  scores 
have  been  made : 

May  5th.  Gait,  four;  Preston,  none,  at  Gait. 
May  X2th,  at  Berlin.  Gait,  three;  Mechanics, 
two.  May  i8th,  at  Gait.  Gait,  four  ;  Mechan- 
ics, none.  May  28th,  at  Preston.  Gait,  four ; 
Preston,  none.  June  5th,  at  Berlin.  Rangers, 
one  ;  Gait,  three. 

On  May  12th,  Clinton  tried  for  the  Hough 
cup,  held  by  Seaforth  Collegiate  Institute,  but 
fafled,  the  score  being  2-1. 

In  the  intermediate  competition  on  May  7th, 
at  Ayr,  Brantford  made  one  goal  to  none  for 
Ayr.  On  May  19th,  at  Gait,  Srantford  lost  to 
Ayr  (5-3).  On  May  26th,  at  Ayr,  Ayr  scored 
three  goals  to  one  for  Gait.  On  May  30th,  at 
Gait,  Ayr  and  Gait  played  a  tie.  each  side  scor- 
ing one  goal.  Ayr  was  declared  winner  in  the 
Central  district. 


In  the  Guelph  district  of  the  intermediate 
competition  on  May  12th,  at  Guelph,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  scored  four  goals;  Elmira, 
one.  On  May  19th,  at  Elmira,  the  score  was : 
Elmira,  one ;  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
none.  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  the  wm- 
ner  in  this  district. 

In  the  Maitland  district  of  the  intermediate 
competition  the  following  scores  were  made  : 

May  5th,  at  Atwood.  Atwood,  none  ;  Lis- 
towel,  one.  At  Mount  Forest.  Harriston,  one  ; 
Mount  Forest,  none.  May  12th,  at  Listowel. 
Atwood,  one  ;  Listowel,  two.  At  Harriston. 
Mount  Forest,  none ;  Harriston,  none.  May 
26th,  at  Harriston.  Harriston,  none  ;  Listowel, 
none. 

TORONTO   SENIOR   LEAGUE. 

April  28th— Parkdale,  ten  ;  Royal  Canadian, 
none.  Riverside,  one  ;  Scots,  six.  May  5th  — 
Royal  Canadian  defaulted  to  Gore  Vale.  Park- 
dale,  two:  Scots,  none.  May  12th  —  Royal 
Canadian  defaulted  to  the  Scots.  Riverside, 
three;  Gore  Vale,  two.  May  19th — Scots  de- 
faulted to  Gore  Vale.  Riverside,  one  ;  Park- 
dale,  none.  May  26th — Royal  Canadian  de- 
faulted to  Riverside. 

The  score  to  date,  therefore,  stands  by  points; 
Riverside,  six ;  Parkdale.  Gore  Vale  and  Scots, 
four  each;  Royal  Canadian,  none. 

TORONTO  INTERMEDIATE  LEAGUE. 

April  28th.  Willows,  six  ;  St.  Alphonsas, 
one.  Hurons,  three  ;  Gore  Vales,  two.  May 
5th.  Gore  Vales,  two ;  St.  Alphonsus,  none. 
May  i2th.    Gore  Vales,  two  ;  Riversides,  none. 

The  fixtures  in  all  the  leagues  have  been 
much  interfered  with  by  rain,  causing  many 
postponements.  S.  J.  Watts. 
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the  PROTECTION  OF  GAME. 


The  movement  in  the  right  direction  seems  to 
be  gaining  power.  The  sportsmen  of  this  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  gjrasp  the  fact  that  the 
market  shooters  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
present  scarcity  of  game.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  has  set  a  fine  example  for  our  States  to 
follow,  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  turkey,  grouse, 
quail,  cock  and  snipe  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
If  every  State  in  me  Union  would  join  in  mak- 
ing the  sale  of  game  unlawful  for  three  years, 
there  should  be  grand  sport  when  the  close 
period  ended.  The  short  cut  to  having  plenty 
of  certain  birds  will  be  found  in  a  prohibition 
of  traffic  in  them. 

And  the  too  rapid  destruction  can  be  lessened 
in  another  way,  and  this  partial  remedy  con- 
cerns every  sportsman.  Too  many  men  com- 
plain about  the  ravages  of  the  market  shooters, 
yet  make  no  effort  to  lessen  the  annual  slaugh- 
ter by  limiting  their  own  bags.  Men  who  would 
scorn  to  sell  fur,  fin  or  feather  killed  by  their 
skill,  are  far  too  frequently  a  bit  hoggish  in 
their  estimate  of  what  constitutes  a  satisfactory 
bag.  There  is  more  true  sportsmanship  in 
sparing  a  few  birds  for  '*  seed  than  in  loading 
a  coat  with  dead  ones.  The  man  who  measures 
the  pleasure  of  a  day's  outing  by  the  number  of 
victims  he  secures  hias  no  license  to  howl  at  the 


pothunter,  for  he  is  like  him  in  everything  save 
the  selling.  Not  one  bird  or  fish  should  be 
killed  merely  to  swell  the  count.  Don't  com- 
plain about  the  uselessness  of  individual  effort 
— hold  your  hands  a  bit,  gentlemen  sportsmen 
afield,  and  you  will  do  some  very  useful  work 
in  behalf  of  the  game. 

At  this  time,  when  the  minds  of  many  readers 
are  full  of  ideas  about  camping,  a  word  to 
campers  may  be  in  order.  A  holiday  under 
canvas  can  be  made  a  remarkably  pleasant  ex- 
perience if  congenial  spirits  compose  the  party, 
Imt  there  is  a  common  mistake  made  by  too 
many  of  those  who  take  to  the  woods  at  a  time 
when  fish  are  the  only  lawful  quarry.  I  refer  to 
the  practice  of  taking  guns  and  rifies  to  camp 
when  the  law  forbids  the  killing  of  any  game. 
There  is  no  sense  in  carrying  a  weapon  which 
is  not  to  be  used,  and  I  know  cases  where  the  fact 
of  one  being  within  reach  has  made  a  law- 
breaker of  a  man  who  meant  no  harm,  but  was 
tempted  by  an  unexpected  chance  at  unlawful 
game.  Furthermore,  country  people  visiting 
a  camp  and  seeing  gun  or  rifle  included  in  the 
outfit,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  is  there  for  use 
and  that  the  campers  will  have  a  quiet  try  at 
whatever  game  appears.  This  idea  encourages 
the  countiyman  to  do  a  bit  of  illegitimate  kiU- 
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rifle  are  excellent  in  their  proper  place,  but  that 
place  is  not  in  a  July  camp.  The  usual  excuse 
offered  for  their  presence  is  the  possibilty  of  a 
shot  at  a  bear  or  wildcat.  That  is  all  very  fine, 
but  the  **  bears  "  and  •*  cats  "  really  killed  have 
always  appeared  to  me  to  strangely  resemble 
does  and  fawns.  It  is  far  better  to  leave 
weapons  at  home  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
tempted  to  join  a  native  in  that  miserable  busi- 
ness, *'  floating,"  or  **  jacking." 

AMATEUR   TRAPSHOOTING. 

What  may  be  termed  the  tail-end  of  the  reg- 
ular trapshooting  season  was  enlivened  by  a 
series  of  exciting  contests  between  the  cracks 
of  the  amateur  lists.  The  wind-up  at  Larch- 
mont  Yacht  Club  furnished  one  of  these.  On 
Friday,  May  nth,  the  possession  of  the  Larch- 
mont  Cup  was  settled.  The  conditions  were  : 
25  live  birds  per  man,  handicap  rise,  50-yard 
boundary,  Larchmont  rules,  optional  sweep  of 
not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  West- 
minster Kennel  Club,  Riverton  Gun  Club,  New 
Utrecht  Gun  Club,  Carteret  Gun  Club  and 
Philadelphia  Gun  Club  competed.  The  birds 
were  a  fairly  fast  lot  and  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  in  excellent  form.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Work.  Fred.  Hoey,  E.  Edwards  and  L.  Daven- 
port made  a  red-hot  race  of  it.  all  having  straight 
strings  at  the  end  on  the  nineteenth  round. 
Work's  twentieth  bird  was  a  low  driver,  which 
he  hit  with  both  barrels  but  failed  to  stop.  Ed- 
wards lost  his  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth 
birds,  and  Hoey  and  Davenport  killed  straight 
25  and  tied.  Hoey  won  the  shoot-off,  grassing 
5  straight  and  taking  the  cup  and  60  per  cent. 
of  the  entrance  money.  Davenport  hit  his  first 
bird,  in  the  tie,  with  ooth  barrels,  but  did  not 
stop  it.  Work  and  Moore  were  tied  for  third 
place  with  24  birds  each.  Work  won  the  shoot- 
off  with  5  straight.  Moore  failing  on  his  fourth 
attempt.  All  the  winners  shot  fiom  the  30- yard 
mark.  Edwards,  Capt  Money,  R.  A.  Welch 
and  Geo.  Henry  killed  23  biras  each,  which  is 
undeniably  good  shooting.  The  second  day 
was  devoted  to  sweeps.  The  first,  at  10  birds, 
fell  to  Work,  with  E.  L  Post  second.  The 
second,  at  5  birds.  Post  won,  with  Davenport 
secohd.  The  fun  closed  with  a  lo-bird  handi- 
cap, won  by  Work  ;  Welch,  second. 


One  of  the  prettiest  races  ever  recorded  took 
place  on  the  Hollywood  grounds.  Long  Branch. 
N,  J.,  May  19th.  The  match  was  for  the 
Riverton  Challenge  Plate,  the  contestants  being 
Fred  Hoey,  who  had  won  the  first  match  for 
the  plate  two  weeks  before,  and  Geo.  Work. 
The  conditions  were  100  birds  each,  30-yard  rise, 
50-yard  boundary.  L.  S  Thompson  was  referee 
ana  Captain  Money  puller.  The  weather  was 
beastly,  a  mixture  01  fog  and  rain,  and  the 
birds  were  strong  and  fast.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
unfavorable  conditions,  the  contestants  scored 
90  each  and  tied.  This  was  rare  good  work, 
but  as  good  was  to  follow.  The  men  ag^reed  to 
shoot  off  at  25  birds  each.  Another  game 
struggle  ended  in  Work's  favor  he  killing  24  to 
Hoey  s  23.  Each  missed  his  lourteenth  bird, 
Hoey  tripping  again  on  his  nineteenth.  That 
kind  of  snooting  at  fast  birds  in  fog  and  rain 
is  worth  going  miles  to  see.  The  plate  is  held 
subject  to  challenge  and  becomes  the  property 
of  the  man  winning  it  the  greatest  number  of 
times  in  a  year.  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Dando,  of  River- 
ton Gun  Club,  challenged  Mr.  Work. 

On  May  26th  Work  and  Dando  faced  the 
traps  at  Long  Branch.  TLe  match  was  at  100 
birds,  as  in  the  Work- Hoey  set-to.  The  holder 
of  the  plate  was  in  good  form  and  retained 
possession  by  killing  92  out  of  his  100.  The 
score  was  :  Work,  92  ;  Dando,  85.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Welch,  of  Riverton.  then  challenged  Mr.  Work. 
* 

The  men  met  at  Hollywood,  N.  J.,  June  2d. 
The  gamest  kind  of  a  race  resulted,  and,  while 
the  scores  were  not  phenomenal,  the  work  was 
Ai,  considering  that  the  birds  were  fast  and 
were  helped  by  a  strong  wind.  Mr.  Welch 
won,  killing  84  to  Mr.  Work's  83.  Each  man 
lost  6  dead  out  of  bounds  and  clean  misses 
were  very  few.  Mr.  Fred  Hoey  wanted  an- 
other chance  and  challenged  Mr.  Welch. 
* 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Welch  was  going 
to  Europe  with  Captain  Money  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  big  events  over-sea,  the  loo-bird  race 
was  hurried  on.  It  was  decided  June  4th  at 
Riverton  Gun  Club  Grounds.  Hoey  had  the 
lead  for  some  time  by  killing  35  straight,  but 
Welch  finally  won  with  91  dead  birds  to  his 
opponent's  90.  Ed  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


LOUISVILLE  BENCH  SHOW. 

The  Louisville  Kennel  Club's  first  show  un- 
der A.  K.  C.  rules,  held  May  9th  to  12th,  scored 
a  decided  success  in  spite  of  some  very  warm 
weather.  Of  the  548  entries,  511  were  benched 
and  the  quality,  as  a  rule,  was  good.  The 
judges  were  :  Jas.  Mortimer,  Major  J.  M  Tay- 
lor and  Roger  Williams.  The  principal  win- 
ners were  as  follows : 

Mastiffs — Open — dogs — Tiger,  William's  Tig- 
er, Duke.  Bitches— Jewel.  Novice — William  s 
Tiger,  Alfred  V.  Oldham. 

St.  Bernards,  rough,  ch.  dogs— Sir  Bedivere. 
Bitches— Rustic  Beauty.  Open— dogs— Grand 
Master,  Femwood,  Arden,  Carlo.  Bitches — 
Warda,  Chesterford  Lady,  Nellie  G.  Smooth 
— Open^logs — Lawrence  Garza.  Argyle  Alpha, 
Lord  Keeper.  Bitches — Sunol,  Lady  Judith,  Ju- 


delle.  Novice — Cathedral,  Empire  State,  Lord 
Keeper.     Puppies— Nicode,  Grover  Cleveland. 

Great  Danes,  ch. — Stanley.  Open — dogs — 
Sancho,  Tirus,  Colonel  I.     Bitches — Lady. 

Newfoundlands  —  Open  —  Ringer,  Nelly. 
Ponto. 

Russian  Wolfhounds,  ch.  dogs  —  Argoss. 
Bitchesr— Zerry.  Open — dogs-— Odrooski,  Op- 
timist, Sorvanets.  Efitchesr— Olivia,  Riga,  Irma. 
Puppies — Lady  Dietz,  Suddarka. 

Deerhounds— Hillside  Rinaldo,  Claymore. 

Greyhounds,  ch.  dogfs — Gem  of  the  Season. 
Bitches  —  Wild  Rose.  Open—  dogs— Rowe 
Marble,  Jack  of  Clubs,  Prince  Delmar.  Bitches 
— Maid  Marion,  Beauty. 

American  Foxhounds,  ch.  —  Commodore. 
Open— dogs— Argonaut.  Miller  H.,  Roxie. 
Bitches— Bowspnt,   Swi|tt.sz^<^sigrisJjQ5rtei^* 
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does— Miller  II.,  Roxie,  Clipper.  Bitches- 
Swift,  Fanchon.  Lillian  Russell. 

Chesapeake  Bays,  ch. — Cleveland.  Open — 
Roueh. 

Pointers,  ch.  dogs — Duke  of  Kent  II.  Open 
— does — (55  lbs.  and  over)— Stanley,  Gamester, 
Franklyn.  Bitches— (50  lbs.  and  over) — Mag, 
Emblem,  Tillie  Kent.  Dogs— (under  55  lbs.)— 
Lad  of  Rush,  Twinkle,  Kent's  Priam.  Bitches 
—(under  50  lbs.)— Ightfield  BUthe,  Fanny  Kirk, 
Fan  Fan  II.  Pupphes— Gilt  Edge  II.,  Lad's 
Nelly.  Field  trial  class— Duke  of  Kent  II. ,  Lad 
of  Rush,  Ightfield  Blithe. 

English  Setters,  ch.,  does — Monk  of  Fumess. 
Open — does — Paul  Bo.,  Jack  Berwyn,  Noble 
Lit.  Bitches — Belle  of  Riverview,  Flight  of 
Riverview,  Toledo  Queen.  Puppies — (Tincin- 
nati's  Pride,  Bay  B.  Field  trial  class — Paul  Bo, 
Fingal,  Gleam's  Pink. 

Insh  Setters,  ch.  dogs  —  Pride  of  Patsy. 
Bitches— Laura  B.  Open — dogs — Young  Tim, 
Kildare  Duguesne,  Red  Chief.  Bitches— Ruby 
Glenmore  n.,  Delphine,  Jennie.  Puppies — 
Kildare  Neville,  Dharragh  Bragh.  Field  trial 
class— Finelas. 

Gordon  Setters,  ch.  dogs — Leo  B.  Bitches — 
Duchess  of  Waverly.  Open — dogs — Homer  S, 
Highland  Kent.  Bitphes— Thelma.  Maid  of 
Waverly.     Puppies — Reginald's  Girl. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels— Kitty  of  Cork.Trouble. 

Fieki  Spaniels,  ch.  dogs — Newton  Abbott, 
Torso.     (3pen — ^black — does — Staley  Barron. 

Cockers,  ch.  dog^s— (28  lbs.  and  under) — Mid- 
dy. Bitches — Miss  Waggles.  Open — do^ — 
Kane  Raven,  Jr..  Donovan,  The  Fashion. 
Bitches — Kathleen.  Phonsie  II.  Any  other 
color — Cherry  Punch,  Hamilton  Beauty. 

Collies,  ch.  dogs — Charleroi  II.  Open^<logs 
— Chesterford  Hero,  Toronto  Wonder.  Robbin. 
Bitches— Glen,  Flora  May,  Sparkle.  Novice- 
dogs — Robbin,  Pete.  Bitches  —  Glen.  Flora 
May,  Chesterford  Lilly.  Puppies — Woodland 
Belle.  Maud. 

Poodles,  corded  —  Black  Jack,  Bismarck. 
Curly -Sidi.  Snowball,  Girofla. 

Bulldogs,  ch.  dogs — Walhampton.  Bitches — 
Graven  Image.  Open— dogs — Found  It,  Rustic 
Sovereign.     Bitches— Juno     Puppies — Juno. 

Bull  Terriers,  ch.  dogs — Crisp.  Bitches — 
Attraction.  Open  —  dogs  —  Principio,  Top 
Sparkle,  Prince  Gully.  Bitches— Jeanne  D'Arc. 
Lansdowne  Thelma,  Miladi.  Puppies — Miladi, 
White  Rose. 

Dachshunds,  ch.— Fritz  K.  Open— dogs— 
Moritz,  Max.     Bitches — Maus. 

Beagles,  ch.  dogs— Forest  Hunter.  Bitches 
— Twintwo.      Open  —  dogs— Nipps   II.,   Bow- 


man, Grover.  Bitches — Molly  L,  Vie  R.  Fanny. 
Novice — Ring,  Dolly  Varden.  Field  trial  class 
—Vic  R. 

Fox  Terriers,  ch.  bitches — Grouse  II.  Open 
— dogs—Arrondale  Mixture,  Lansdowne  Triton, 
Lansdowne  Powrina.  Bitches — Chicago,  Lans- 
downe Trim,  Ripon  Regina.  Novice — Raby 
Nettle,  Ripon  Regina,  Kate  Parr.  Puppies — 
Driftwood  Rambler.  Maple  Leaf.  Wire-haired 
—dogs — Undercliff  Coronet,  Hillhurst  Piper. 
Bitches---Tess  Frost,  Hillhurst  Rose,  My  Own. 

Irish  Terriers,  ch  —Jack  Briggs.  Open- 
dogs — Brick  Bat,  Jr.,  Bruce.  Bitches— Judy, 
Chancery  Lass. 

Scotch  Terriers— Scotch  Hot.  The  Colored 
Preacher.     Bitches— Merry  Coll. 

Yorkshires  —  dc^rs- Josh,  Actor,  Tody,  Jr. 
Bitches— Flo  II.,  (Jain's  Ethel,  Flo. 

Black-and-Tans,  ch.  dogs — Rochelle  Oolah. 
Bitches — Gipsy  Girl.  Open— 4ogs — Chester- 
ford Victor. 

Pugjs,  ch.  does — Bob  Ivy.  Open — dogs — Al 
Von,  Patsy  Bolivar,  Ivy.  Bitches — Pansy  G, 
Miss  Decima,  Queen  2itka.  Novice— dogs — 
Young  Penrice,  Leo.  Bitches — La  Belle  Sonora, 
Hooker.     Puppies — Zola  P,  Mildred. 

Kin^  Charles— Rose,  Dominion  Prince. 

Italian  Grayhounds,  ch. — Sprite.  Open — 
dogp— Adonis,  Tip  Top,  Taghoni.  Bitches — 
Dainty  Lass,  Dolly.  Nellie. 

Whippets — Perfection . 

The  well-known  Russian  wolfhound  Leekhoi 
died  from  the  heat  at  Louisville  show.  He 
was  bred  in  Prince  Galitzin's  kennels  and  was 
by  Reizvee — Labideka. 

The  famous  St.  Barnard,  Champion  Aristo- 
crat, by  Plinlimmon — Lady  Adelaide,  died  at 
Chicago  in  May«  Mr.  Anderson  may  have 
trouble  in  finding  a  stud-dog  to  replace  his 
late  popular  aniir^ 

The  highbred  Irish  setters,  collies,  and  pugs 
that  have  won  fame  on  the  show-bench  for  the 
Seminole  Kennels,  now  dwell  in  luxury  worthy 
of  their  royal  blood.  Dr.  Sauveur  desired 
more  room  tor  his  pets,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  as  tidy  stone  kennels  as  one  could 
wish  to  see,  at  his  place  at  Chestnut- Hill,  he 
had  new  quarters  built  on  a  farm  a  couple  of 
miles  from  his  residence.  The  new  place 
affords  all  the  room  desired  and  is  a  model  of 
completeness  and  comfort.  Only  the  stars  of 
the  deminole  lot  remain  at  the  home  kennels. 
The  owner  of  such  aristocrats  may  well  be  ex- 
cused for  housing  them  in  a  manner  befitting 
their  station.  Damon. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEUR  PORTRAITISTS. 

Teachers  and  text-books  unite  in  advising 
the  beginner  to  leave  portraiture  severely  alone 
until  he  has  had  enough  practice  at  landscape 
work  to  make  him  at  home  with  a  camera  But 
sad  to  relate, the  advice  is  generally  disregarded 
— much  to  the  disgust  of  the  members  of  the 
beginner's  family  who  are  his  victims,  and, 
what  is  worse,  to  his  own  discouragement.  The 
natural  result  of  this  is  that  all  too  frequently 
the  amateur  abandons  portraiture  to  the  profes- 


sional in  the  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed 
in  it  without  a  studio  and  elaborate  appliances. 
But  this  is  not  really  so.  It  is  true  that  an  art- 
ist who  knows  just  what  he  wants  and  how  to 
get  it  will  succeed  with  less  trouble  in  a  prop- 
erly curtained  or  blinded  studio  than  in  an  or- 
dinary room,  on  a  piazza,  or  in  the  garden;  but 
he  who  knows  fiow  to  do  it  can  do  anything  in 
any  of  the  three  latter  places  that  the  ordinary 
photographer  can  do  in  even  the  best  equit) 
studio!    Hear  what   oW^^i^cl  - 
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celebrated  and  most  artistic  professional  pho- 
tographers says:  "While  standing  before  a 
lot  01  flat,  lifeless,  over-exposed,  over-acces- 
soried,  over-retouched  portraits,  we  wondered 
why  the  'artist'  had  spent  so  much  time  and 
labor  in  vain,  and  as  we  recalled  to  our  mind 
the  charming  portraits,  absolutely  untouched, 
which  Blanchard,  Edwards,  Silvy  and  others 
made  long  ago,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that 

Eortraiture,  instead  of  progressing,  is  going 
ackwards.  Only  here  and  there  a  portrait, 
and  generally^  if  not  always  by  an  amateur, 
calls  forth  our  warmest  admiration."  If  that  is 
not  sufficient  encouragement,  there  is  some- 
thing better  still  in  the  fact  that  at  the  recent 
international  exhibition  in  Manchester,  an  am- 
ateur, R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.. 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  portraiture 
against  the  best  English  professionals  As  still 
further  encouragement,  1  may  add  that  there 
lies  before  me  now  the  portrait  of  a  child,  which 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  perfect  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  appeared  as  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  Pnotographic  Times  about  two 
years  ago,  and  was  the  work  of  an  amateur, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shuey,  of  Chicago.  What  has  been 
done  can  be  done  again;  and  if  the  difficulties 
incident  to  high-class  portraiture  are  greater 
than  those  connected  with  most  other  phases  of 
photography,  so  also  is  the  credit  due  to  those 
who  successfully  overcome  them. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  rapid  gelatine  plate 
it  was  generally  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  exposure  within  reasonable  limits, 
to  employ  so-called  |>ortrait  lenses,  working  at 
/-4  or  thereabout,  but  now  those  of  the  rectilin- 
ear type  with  an  aperture  ofy-8  or  even/-ii  are 
rapid  enough,  ana  in  many  respects  are  better 
than  the  Petzval  even  for  portraiture. 

The  principal  difficulty  with  which  the  ama- 
teur portraitist  has  to  contend  is  the  lighting. 
Whereas  the  professional  has  merely  to  subdue 
and  control  an  unlimited  supply,  the  amateur 
must  be  able  to  guide  and  make  the  most  of  a 
limited  quantity.  Reduced  to  the  simplest 
statement,  the  desired  effects  are  most  easily 
produced  by  the  proper  management  of  a  pn- 
mary  and  secondary  light.  The  primary  gives 
the  lights,  the  secondary  lighting  up  the  shad- 
ows, or  producing  the  *•  half-darks.  The  typi- 
cal conditions  are  those  under  which  we  see 
each  other  in  an  ordinary  room,  lighted  only  on 
one  side ;  the  lights  being  produced  by  hght 
direct  from  the  windows,  the  half -darks  by  that 
reflected  by  the  walls  and  furniture. 

For  successful  portraiture  an  ordinary  room 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  working  a 
lens  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  focus.  There 
should  be  one  window,  if  possible,  nearer  one 
end  of  the  room.  If  there  are  more  than  one 
window  the  rest  should  be  darkened.  There 
should  be  a  background  on  a  frame,  self-sup- 
porting ;  and  a  reflector  on  a  similar  frame, 
preferably  on   casters,  although   a  •*  clothes- 


horse  "  covered  by  a  white  sheet  may  be  made 
to  answer.     This  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  model  should  be  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  and  a  little  behind  the  window, 
the  exact  distance  both  ways  depending  on  the 
effect  desired ;  the  nearer  the  window  the 
greater  the  contrast.  The  backg^und  is  placed 
at  a  suitable  distance  behind,  and  by  placing  it 
at  various  angles  the  effect  of  graduated  shad- 
ing may  be  given.  The  management  of  the 
reflector  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  well 
worth  careful  study.  An  excellent  method  is  to 
place  a  plaster  bust  on  the  table,  lighted  by  only 
one  window,  and  hold  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in 
various  positions,  at  various  distances  and  at 
various  angles,  on  the  side  opposite  the  win- 
dow. To  some,  the  various  effects  of  light  and 
shade  will  be  a  revelation,  and  show  what  may 
be  done  with  the  reflector  on  the  model.  My 
experiments  have  been  made  in  a  room  24x16 
feet,  with  a  bow  window  commencing  five  feet 
from  one  of  the  ends,  and  with  a  Zeiss  Anas- 
tigmat  No.  8,  series  III.  and  /-ii.  Portraits 
equal  to  any  that  can  be  made  imder  the  most 
perfect  "skylight"  have  been  produced — 
that  is,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  lighting  is  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  so  perfect  is  the  control  that 
the  effects  are  only  limited  by  the  ability  of  the 
operator. 

Almost  equally  suitable,  and  certainly  more 
convenient— in  the  opinion  of  the  house  mis- 
tress—is the  veranda,  so  common,  at  least  in 
American  houses.  The  one  I  prefer  faces  north- 
east, and  is  eight  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet 
long.  The  background  is  placed  at  the  north- 
west end;  and  fixed  along  the  outside  eaves  is 
a  row  of  six  ordinary  window-shades  or  blinds. 
One  or  more  of  those  are  pulled  down  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  aided  by  the  second- 
ary light  reflected  from  the  white,  or  rather  light 
*' French  gray,"  wall  of  the  house. 

Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  the  average  ama- 
teur could,  without  considerable  practice,  do 
high-class  work  with  the  arrangements  indi- 
cated, but  I  do  say  emphatically  that  whoever 
could  acquire  the  ability  to  do  so  imder  the 
most  perfect  skylight,  would,  with  quite  as 
little  practice  and  much  less  trouble,  produce 
thoroughly  satisfactory  portraits  either  in  the 
ordinary  room  or  on  the  veranda.     Jay  See. 

C.  E.  Hopkins,  manufacturer  of  the  Omega 
Sensitized  Paper,  whose  factory  was  recently 
destroyed  by  hre,  announces  that  by  July  istn 
he  will  again  resume  the  manufacture  of  the 
Omega  paper,  so  that  customers  will  be  sup- 
plied without  interruption. 

Every  amateur  photographer  nee<1s  a  dark 
room  lamp  which  will  bum  well  yet  sheds  no 
white  light.  Such  a  demand  is  supplied  with 
perfect  satisfaction  by  the  "  Dietz  "  Ruby  Lamp. 
It  is  compact  in  size,  does  not  overheat,  and  has 
sufficient  illuminating  power  for  the  dark  room. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.* 


To  tram  your  leg  muscles,  run ;  to  train  your 
trunk,  punch  a  stuffed  bag,  pull  weights  and 
push  dumb-bells.  The  best  exercise,  however, 
is  to  play  the  game.  Preliminary  exercise  is 
chiefly  valuable  in  preparing  heart  and  lungs, 
and  in  cleansing  the  blood. 
♦  Give  full  address,  so  that  immediate  reply  may  be  sent  by  letter.  ^^  O  O  q1  C 


G.  M.  W.—  What  is  the  best  diet  and  exer- 
cise to  prepare  a  man  to  play  in  the  rush 
line .?— Eat  a  variety  of  wholesome  food,  pro- 
vided your  appetite  is  not  perverted  by  the  use 
of  stimulants  or  over-seasoned  food;  follow  your 
own  indinations  as  to  soups,  veal,  ham,  etc 
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OUTING    will    in  this  department 
record  all  important  events  within  the 
domain  of  pastimes  and  o/  strictly  amateur  sport. 
Please  address  all  communications  to  ^'The   Editor  of 


OUTING^^''  and  NOT  to  any  individual  member  of 
the  staff.  Letters  and  inquiries  from  anonymous  corre- 
spondents do  not  receive  attention. 

The  OUTING  Company,  Limited,  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  /or  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted,  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  which  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


Outing  for  September  will  complete  the 
twenty-fourth  volume — then  the  silver  cords 
will  tie  up  the  pages  of  a  new  issue,  the  first  of 
the  twenty-fifth.  It  is  rather  early  to  make 
announcements,  and  Outing  has  never  been 
given  to  promises,  but  we  may  be  pardoned  a 
reference  to  this  important  event  in  our  his- 
tory. Outing  has  grown  to  proportions  not 
dreamed  of  by  its  projectors.  It  is  read  wher- 
ever the  English  tongue  is  used,  and  has  its 
enthusiastic  admirers  wherever  sportsmen  are 
gathered.  These  are  not,  however,  simply 
among  its  readers ;  its  writers  are  as  widely 
scattered  as  its  readers,  and  besides  this.  Out- 
ing is  ever  sending  forth  messengers  for  new 
fields  to  conquer  :  Lenz,  on  a  World  Tour 
Awheel ;  Howard,  Canoeing  in  British  Waters  ; 
Walsh  and  Perry  in  the  Arctic  Seas  ;  Tur- 
ner among  the  Samoese  ;  Miss  Taylor,  the 
first  woman  to  enter  and  descend  the  Mc- 
Kenzie  Delta — are  but  a  few  of  the  many  who 
are  gleaning  fresh  fields  from  which  to  gather 
an  interesting  page  for  the  readers  of  Outing. 
This  magazine  covers  the  vast  field  of  sport 
by  the  aid  of  specialists  for  every  pastime,  at  an 
outlay  far  beyond  that  of  other  monthlies,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  expenditure,  new 
departments  are  ever  being  added,  so  that  both 
in  Its  body  matter  and  in  its  Record  pages,  it 
•  shall  be  worthy  of  the  place  it  holds,  as  the 
world's  magazine  of  sport. 

Outing  has  so  thoroughly  and  persistently 
beaten  the  various  paths  of  sport  and  travel  the 
world  over,  that  a  summer's  tour  to  the  Arctic 
region  may  not  strike  our  readers  as  much  of  a 
novelty ;  yet,  when  Dr.  Cook's  expedition, 
which  is  now  plowing  its  way  into  the  Arctic 
seas,  shall  have  safely  returned  by  the  end  of 
September,  the  tales  to  be  told  by  the  party  of 
Outing  sportsmen  may  prove  more  interesting 
and  acceptable  than  any  of  the  thrilling  expe- 
riences our  world-girdlers  or  the  most  venture- 
some of  Outing's  travelers  have  had  to  tell. 
The  party  of  sportsmen  who  have  linked  to- 
gether under  the  banner  of  Outing  with  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Perry,  the  famous  polar  hunter,  as 
leader,  have  gone  with  this  expedition  for  bear, 
walrus,  reindeer,  seal,  and  other  big  game 
of  the  polar  seas.  ]klr.  Henry  C.  Walsh,  a 
writer  of  note,  has  been  sent  by  Outing  as  its 
special  press  representative.  He  will  record 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  party.  Mr.  Perry 
and  otners  have  also  promised  to  address  the 
readers  of  Outing. 

In  the  death  of  George  A.  Stewart  amateur 
sport  loses  one  of  its  stanchest  and  best  sup- 
porters. In  our  two  leading  pastimes,  yachting 
and  football,  he  stood  among  the  best ;  and 
though  his  greatest  ventures,  the  Harvard 
Eleven  of  1894  and  the  cup-defender  Pilgrim  ^ 
were  not  successful,  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  pluck  and  zeal.  Mr.  Stewart  in 
leisure  moments  found  time  for  writing  ;  and 
among  other  periodicals  contributed  to  Outing. 


the  oxford- YALE   ATHLETIC    MEETING. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  the  news  is 
flashed  beneath  the  ocean  that  the  Yale  team 
has  been  beaten  in  the  match  games  against 
Oxford.  Although  we  have  made  no  predic- 
tions, we  must  admit  that  the  result  is  in  every 
way  unexpected.  There  have  been,  it  is  true, 
many  complaints  on  all  hands  that  the  Yale 
team  was  not  a  representative  team,  and  that 
the  performances  of  the  athletes  individually 
by  no  means  entitled  them  to  stand  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  American  against  English 
universities.  In  this  statement  there  is  scarcely 
a  grain  of  truth.  The  Yale  team  had  beaten 
Harvard  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest,  and  after- 
ward had  won  handsomely  the  Intercollegiate 
championship.  Its  athletes,  moreover,  were, 
in  five  events  out  of  nine,  the  best  that  had 
ever  been  at  Yale  ;  and  in  the  other  four  events 
they  were  little  if  any  inferior  to  their  best 
predecessors.  The  team  was  worthy  of  repre- 
senting the  champion  American  against  the 
champion  English  university.  We  are  sur- 
prised, we  repeat,  at  the  result ;  but  the  Amer- 
ican defeat  is  as  square  as  it  is  complete.  Yet 
even  allowing  for  the  unfavorable  track  con- 
ditions, the  performances,  especially  in  the 
shorter  events,  were  below  what  they  should 
have  been  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  American  team  was  not  defeated  because  of 
inferior  ability,  but  by  adverse  conditions. 

THE   DANGEROUS  TENDENCY  OF  THE  YALE  SPIRIT. 

The  question  of  victory  or  defeat  in  the  Yale- 
Oxford  Athletic  meeting  is  a  matter  of  insignif- 
icance compared  with  the  lessons  in  character 
and  sportsmanship  which  each  university  should 
learn  by  friendship  and  rivalry  with  the  other. 
We  very  much  doubt  if  any  English  institution 
could  show  a  parallel  or  even  a  suggestion  of 
the  Yale  spirit  at  its  best,  for  it  is  in  almost 
ever}'  particular  the  typical  American  spirit.  It 
stands  for  vigorous,  aggressive  manhood,  for 
untiring  effort,  self-sacnfice  and  co-operation. 
It  despises  every  trace  of  weakness  and  failure, 
and  it  knows  no  other  ideal  than  courage  and 
success.  The  true  history  of  the  victories  Yale 
has  won  on  field  and  river  would  not  be  unlike 
the  history  of  a  strong  and  triumphant  nation  ; 
and  for  anyone  who  knows  what  the  American 
game  of  football  means,  the  rally  the  Yale 
eleven  made  at  the  end  of  the  one  game 
lost  to  Harvard,  and  the  dodged  courage 
with  which  the  overworked  and  ill-conditioned 
eleven  of  last  fall  defended  its  goal  against 
Princeton,  after  all  hope  of  victory  was  lost, 
are  more  admirable  than  their  greatest  vic- 
tories. Yet  the  strength  of  the  Yale  spirit 
is  not  more  marked  than  its  weakness  ;  and 
this  weakness  is  precisely  the  strength  of 
the  English  university  spint.  As  long  ago  as 
November,  1892,  we  had  occasion  to  point  out 
in  the  Records  that  the  ideal  of  the  Englisl^T^ 
universities  is  gentlemanly  sport,  not  victory^  iV^ 
The  Yale  cry  of  victory  has  too  often  meant 
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victory  at  any  cost  short  of  public  dishonor ; 
and  that  since  her  magnificent  series  of  victories 
has  made  Yale  the  ideal  of  American  sportsmen, 
this  fact  has  corrupted  and  vitiated  the  spirit 
of  sportsmanship  in  all  our  colleges.  If  Oxford 
could  learn  the  vigor  and  dash  ot  the  Yale  spirit 
it  would  be  vastly  to  her  advantage,  but  unless 
American  colleges  learn  the  generosity  and  self- 
restraint  of  English  sportsmanship,  no  human 
power  can  raise  them  out  of  their  jealousies 
and  bickerings,  or  prevent  a  decay  even  in  those 
virtues  which  we  have. 

EVIDENCE    OF     WEAKNESS     IN    THE     YALE    SPIRIT. 

Now,  no  one  familiar  with  Yale  students  indi- 
vidually, could  for  a  moment  suspect  them  of 
any  lack  of  generosity :  in  no  other  American 
cortege  is  hospitality  and  good  fellowship  so 
great  a  virtue.  Yet  when  the  question  arises 
of  victory  or  defeat  to  Yale,  every  other  con- 
sideration is  lost  sight  of.  Mr.  Cook's  methods 
at  New  London  have  been  too  often  commented 
on  in  these  columns  to  require  many  words. 
The  falsification  in  the  reports  of  the  weight  of 
the  men  and  of  the  times  made  in  trials,  has 
long  been  a  laughing  stock  for  the  thoughtless  ; 
and  even  the  silly  and  childish  spying  oy  sub- 
stitutes is  fco  familiar  an  incident  to  be  gener- 
ally frowned  on.  That  such  methods  cannot 
affect  a  rival  in  the  least,  or  add  one  fraction  to 
the  speed  of  the  Yale  boat,  has  long  been  a  plat- 
itude among  sportsmen.  Their  continuance 
must  argue  either  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
Yale  coaches — a  quality  which,  a  priori^  they 
cannot  be  given  to^or  else  it  must  argue  that 
they  are  seeking  to  influence  betting.  The 
track  team  has  been  no  less  at  fault  man  the 
crew,  though  its  methods  have  been  less  obvi- 
ous. Many  specific  instances  of  trickery  are  at 
hand,  out  of  which  it  is  fortunately  necessary  to 
select  only  a  few.  They  relate  to  the  Yale- 
Harvard  dual  meetings  held  on  the  Yale  field 
in  1892  and  1894  In  these  meetings,  Yale  had 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  home  grounds, 
home  food  and  lodging,and  the  support  of  home 
friends.  According  to  all  rules  of  sport,  they 
owed  their  guests  every  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation. Yet  the  facts  are  as  follows  :  They  filled 
the  newspapers  at  Hartford,  where  the  Har- 
vard team  was  known  to  be  passing  the  night, 
with  false  reports  of  excellent  trials.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  was  precisely  what — according  to  the 
subsequent  admission  of  the  Yale  men — had 
been  calculated.  More  than  one  novice  wor- 
ried the  edge  off  his  appetite  on  the  eve  of  his 
race,  and  lost  valuable  hours  of  sleep.  In  the 
same  year  the  Harvard  bicyclists  went  to  New 
Haven  in  advance  to  try  the  Yale  track,  which 
is  the  narrowest  in  the  country,  has  the  sharp- 
est turns,  and  was  then  unbanked  at  the  cor- 
ners. They  were  refused  permission  to  try  the 
turns,  under  pretext  that  the  surface  had  been 
dressed  for  tne  games.  The  result,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  much  fouling  and  a 
smash-up.  In  the  present  year  similar  tricks 
were  played.  Two  of  the  Yale  high  jumpers 
had  sore  ankles,  and  the  Yale  management  in- 
sisted that  the  Harvard  team  should  desert  the 
usual  clay  takeoff,  and  jump  from  a  wretched 
grass  take-off,  where  the  ground  was  so  soft 
and  uneven  that,  unless  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  spot,  a  contestant  might  easily  have  broken 
his  ankle.  When  the  field  judges  refused  to 
allow  this  take-off,  various   members    of    the 


team,  including  at  least  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Yale  athletes  and  most  representative  of  Yale 
men,  tried  to  force  their  views  upon  them.  In 
the  broad  jump,  a  similar  trouble  arose.  There 
were  two  take-offs,  one  with  a  clean,  hard  path, 
the  other  with  a  soft  path.  The  best  Yale 
jumper  had  a  bad  ankle,  and  moreover,  de- 
pended on  his  rise  rather  than  his  speed  in 
leaping  ;  both  of  which  peculiarities  were  fa- 
vored by  the  soft  track.  The  Harvard  jumper 
depended  almost  entirely  on  his  speed,  which 
the  soft  track  very  much  impaired.  While  the 
judges  were  discussing  which  path  should  be 
used,  one  of  the  Yale  contingent  settled  the 
matter  by  pulling  up  the  better  take-off.  The 
Harvard  jumper  was  beaten  by  an  inch  and  a 
half.  Had  he  won,  as  he  would  probably  have 
done  on  the  hard,  smooth  path.  Harvard  would 
have  retained  the  championship.  More  in- 
stances of  this  kind  it  is  unnecessary  to  give. 
The  most  skeptical  must  be  convinced  that  they 
are  not  merely  casual. 

Yet  nothing  is  farther  from  my  purpose  than 
to  urge  either  that  they  are  charactenstic  of  all 
Yale  men,  or  that  other  collegians  are  always 
above  such  methods.  The  fact  is  that  there  is 
at  Yale  a  strong  and,  we  believe,  a  growing 
tendency  toward  the  English  love  of  athletics, 
not  for  victory,  but  for  the  pure  sake  of  the 
sport.  That  this  is  the  prevailing  temper  at 
Harvard,  we  are  certain.  When  Harvard 
teams  resort  to  ungenerous  methods,  it  is  more 
often  than  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  to  fight  for  years  against  iust  such  tactics  ; 
and  forget  that  it  is  not  always  honorable  to  fight 
fire  witS  fire.  In  this  way  the  harmful  side  of 
the  Yale  spirit  is  felt  at  all  American  colleges. 

Yet  the  remedy  seems  near  at  hand.  The 
English  visit  of  the  Yale  team  is  only  one  of 
the  many  signs  of  the  times  that  point  to  the 
strengthening  of  this  weak  side  of  American 
sport.  In  effective  manhood,  the  Yale  athlete 
is  inferior  to  none.  The  generosity  to  a  rival 
which  springs  from  true  greatness  of  spirit  and 
from  simple  manhood,  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  Vale  spirit  unequalled  in  any  college, 
English  or  American. 

THE   VALE   SPIRIT  IN   THE  WEST. 

A  peculiar  instance  of  the  evil  aspect  of  the 
Yale  spirit  comes  from  our  correspondent  in  the 
West.  Many  men  now  in  college  remember  a 
famous  Yale  pitcher  who  lingered  under  his 
alma  mater's  care  untold  years,  preparing  him- 
self for  the  ministry.  Incidentally,  he  man- 
aged to  snatch  victory  on  the  diamond  from  all 
comers.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  chiefly 
because  of  this  pitcher  s  perennial  residence  at 
New  Haven  that  the  time  limit  was  established 
in  baseball.  When  he  was  at  last  excluded,  he 
decided  that  amateur  sport  offered  a  better  field 
for  pious  labors  than  tne  regular  ministry.  He 
therefore  became  a  paid  instructor  in  athletics, 
and  finally  secured  a  position  as  Director  of 
Physical  Cultureat  a  Western  university,  where, 
it  may  be  supposed,  he  deemed  the  need  of 
athletic  purity  greatest.  His  first  act  was  to 
play  upon  the  eleven  he  was  training,  and  to 
captain  it  This  caused  sharp  comment  in  the 
West,  to  say  the  least.  He  replied  to  this  with 
many  pious  sophistries,  and  in  the  following 
Spring  he  pitched  on  the  nine  and  captained  it. 
At  the  recent  Intercollegiate  athletic  meeting 
at  Chicago  he  entered  one  of  his  instructors. 
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who  was,  like  himself,  a  professional.  When 
the  entry  was  protested,  Mr.  Harry  Cornish^ 
Physical  Director  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, who,  though  neither  a  college  ;raan  nor 
a  divine,  is  a  sportsman,  threw  it  out  without 
discussion.  If  a  spirit  of  irony  is  traceable  in 
these  remarks,  it  is  unintentional.  Those  who 
knew  the  Yale  athlete  in  question  during  his 
career  in  the  East  have  always  taken  him  seri- 
ously, and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so. 
Even  so  competent  a  critic  as  Mr.  Caspar  W. 
Whitney  alludes  to  him  as  the  mainstay  of  the 
purifying  element  in  the  West.  The  purport  of 
our  remarks  is  merely  to  show  how  dangerous 
a  thing  the  Yale  spirit  is,  in  that  under  its  in- 
fluence the  best  of  men  gang  aft  aglee. 

SIDE   HUNTS   AND   FISHING    MATCHES. 

The  too  common  practice  of  holding   side 
hunts  and  fishing  matches,  in  which  a  lot  of 


men  take  sides  and  destroy  life  to  learn  which 
side  can  total  the  most  p>oint8  during  a  day, 
does  not  savor  of  true  sjwrtsmanship.  The 
most  successful  butchers  win  the  stakes,  usually 
a  supper,  and  the  two  teams  make  merry  and 
imagine  that  they  are  great  sportsmen.  Inci- 
denUy  the  game,  or  fish,  of  the  district  where 
the  event  comes  off,  get  the  worst  of  it.  The 
spur  of  rivalry  impels  every  contestant  to 
slaughter  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  and  the 
desire  to  score  points  encourages  most  un- 
sportsmanlike methods.  Very  frequently  in  the 
side  hunts,  points  are  allowed  for  birds  which 
are  not  recognized  as  game,  and  which  might 
much  better  be  spared.  In  any  event,  whether 
shooting  or  fishing,  the  amount  of  fun  enjoyed 
is  far  from  fair  compensation  for  the  damage 
done.  No  bird  or  fish  should  ever  be  killed 
merely  to  swell  the  count,  and  some  would-be 
sportsmen  might  do  well  to  remember  this. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  rational 
costume  for  the  feminine  riders  is  going  to  be 
one  of  greater  interest  every  day.  Not  only 
are  the  cycling  papers  discussing  it,  but  the  out- 
side press  are  making  suggestions,  some  in- 
tended in  earnest  and  some  in  ridicule.  Some  of 
the  costumes  delineated  are  undoubtedly  a  little 
in  advance  of  what  our  ideas  of  propriety  would 
permit,  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  regu- 
lar skirt  will  be  abandoned  by  the  lady  cyclist 
of  the  future.  It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  how 
near  they  are  ready  to  wear  the  regular  knicker- 
bockers worn  by  the  men.  Already  in  a  great 
many  cities  the  ladies  have  come  out  in  cos- 
tumes varying  from  the  bloomer  up  (or  down, 
as  the  taste  of  the  reader  may  decide,)  to  the 
knickerbocker.  These  brave  pioneers  are  doing 
good  work  in  the  way  of  educating  the  public, 
and  I  predict  that  in  a  couple  of  years  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lady  on  a  bicycle  dressed  in 
knickerbockers  Will  cause  no  comment.  I  know 
of  several  ladies  who  use  the  rational  dress, 
something  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  knicker- 
bocker. They  carry  with  them  a  plain  skirt 
which  they  don  on  dismounting  n*om  their 
bicycles.  The  skirt  should  be  made  as  light  as 
possible,  and  it  can  easily  be  packed  away  on 
the  handle-bar  of  the  machine  and  used  when 
they  arrive  at  their  destination.  Not  only  is 
this  rational  dress  a  good  thing  because  it  ad- 
mite  of  the  free  use  of  the  limbs,  but  it  allows 
ladies  to  ride  featherweight  machines.  Hereto- 
fore women  have  riden  machines  ten  or  twenty 
pounds  heavier  than  the  ordinary  road  machine. 
On  a  twenty-one-pound  wheel  and  in  rational 
costume,  women  would  find  that  they  never 
before  had  known  the  joys  of  cycling.  I  my- 
self have  tried  to  ride  some  of  the  heavy  go-carts 
which  have  been  forced  upon  women,  and  I 
have  wondered  how  these  frail  beings  could 
push  them  over  the  highways.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  common  sense  dress  will  introduce  a 
new  era  in  cycling  for  our  wives  and  sisters. 

As  I  ride  out  through  Central  Park,  through 
the  Oranges  or  over  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  1 
am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  rational 
costume  for  ladies  is  being  rapidly  adopted, 
and  I  believe  that  by  another  year  or  two  it  will 


not  be  the  woman  who  rides  in  rational  cos- 
tume who  is  subject  to  remark,  but  the  woman 
who  rides  in  skirte.  The  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion is  simply  another  illustration  of  how  any- 
thing practical  is  bound  to  succeed.  Any  in- 
novation, no  matter  how  startling  at  first,  if  it 
has  real  value,  will  steadily  make  ite  way. 
Sentiment  is  the  very  hardest  thing  to  over- 
come, and  only  common  sense  will  do  it. 

EXTRAS   OR   NO   EXTRAS? 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  I  thought 
that  brakes  and  elastic  saddle  springs  were 
necessary  to  comfort  and  safety,  but  a  year's 
trial  of  a  machine  without  a  brake  and  a  few 
months'  trial  of  a  saddle  without  springs  has 
demonstrated  to  me  my  mistake.  I  do  not  think 
that  new  riders  or  ladies  should  be  without 
brakes.  It  requires  skill  and  experience  to 
control  the  machine  without  them.  I  have 
toured  considerably  and  ridden  steep  hills,  and 
by  the  use  of  back  pedaling,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  use  of  the  foot  as  a  brake,  I  have 
found  I  could  control  my  machine  better  than 
if  I  had  a  brake .  This  may  not  seem  logical, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  For  reckless  riders,  a  great 
danger  comes  in  the  abandoning  of  the  brake, 
but  then  these  individuals  come  to  grief  no 
matter  with  what  safeguards  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  ^eat  beauty  of  the  modem 
safety  lies  in  its  simplicity,  and  any  pieces  not 
absolutely  necessarj'  destroy  ite  symmetry. 

Speaking  of  paraphernalia,  there  is  one  fit- 
ting which  I  am  going  to  try.  and  which  I  think 
indispensable  to  the  easy  running  of  a  wheel, 
and  that  is  a  chain-and-gear  case.  I  am  aware 
that  the  attachment  of  this  hurte  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wheel,  but  if,  after  a  fair  tnal,  I 
discover  that  the  running  qualities  of  the  wheel 
are  improved  by  its  use  I  shall  adopt  it  per- 
manently. One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
stretching  of  the  chain  is  the  introduction  of 
grit  and  dirt,  and  if  the  chain  is  protected  it 
seems  logical  that  the  wheel  will  run  easier 
and  the  chain  be  less  liable  to  stretch. 

THE    TRADE    FOR    THE    SUMMER. 

There  is  one  thing  very  evident,  that  Jtte> 
American  trade  this  year  is  conservative,  i  l«^ 
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has  been  the  custom  heretofore,  when  the 
month  of  June  arrived,  to  double  up  the  origi- 
nal order,  trusting  to  the  Fall  trade.  This  year 
there  has  been  no  such  increase  The  trade 
has  been  content  to  dispose  of  the  machines 
originally  ordered  and  provided  for  in  the  early 
Spring.  They  will  now  jog  along  and  sim- 
ply supply  the  demand  as  made.  In  this 
way  the  cnances  are  that  the  American  market 
will  not  be  glutted  this  Fall  because  of  an  over- 
production. I  am  glad  to  notice  this  conserva- 
tive and  healthy  condition  of  things. 

THE   EVIL  OF    LONG   DISTANCE    RIDING. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  long  dis- 
tance record  rides,  to  which  English  wheelmen 
seem  to  be  especially  g^ven,  do  cycling  any 

food.  The  late  record  performance  of  Carlisle 
etween  Lands  End  and  John-o'-Groats,  was  no 
doubt  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  endurance 
and  pluck  ;  and  that  of  G.  P.  Mills,  who  cov- 
ered the  same  distance  in  nine  hours  less  time, 
is  little  short  of  phenomenal.  Yet  a  medical 
journal  of  England,  the  Lancet^  warns  cyclists 
against  these  rides.  Such  violent  strains  with- 
out rest  can  lead  only  to  premature  decrepitude. 
Between  birth  and  death  the  best  heart  can 
perform  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  ;  and 
the  length  ot  the  life  in  which  it  is  done  is  de- 
termined by  the  moderation  with  which  heart 
energy  is  expended.  Theoretically,  therefore, 
it  is  the  fate  of  young  competitors  to  break 
down  long  before  the  sun  of  their  life  has 
reached  its  full  meridian. 

A   FRENCH    VIEW   OF   AMERICAN    HUSTLE. 

One  of  the  most  noted  visitors  in  this  country 
during  the  past  season  was  Monsieur  Clement, 
the  most  prominent  of  all  French  cycle  manu- 
facturers. He  has  been  traveling  in  company 
with  a  translator,  and,  where  the  rules  do  not 
oppose,  he  has  gone  through  the  manufactories. 

The  French  paper,  Le  I'elo,  prints  a  short 
account  of  his  experience  in  this  country.  He 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  received,  and  to  use  his  own  expression,  he 
was  **  amazed,  astonished  and  enchanted." 
**  Mon  Dieu."  he  exclaims,  **  what  hustlers  these 
Americans  are.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  work  to 
keep  pace  with  them."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
to  America  that  he  must  look  hereafter  for  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles. 

THE   HEATHEN   SALESMAN. 

Some  traveling  salesmen  are  very  much  like 
the  heathen  Chinee,  for  ways  that  are  dark  and 
tricks  that  are  vain.  My  attention  was  called 
lately  to  the  method  employed  by  a  salesman 
who  represents  a  reputable  firm.  It  seems 
that  a  certain  rider  had  taken  a  rival  make  of 
machine  of  the  latest  racing  kind,  and,  in  spite 
of  warning,  had  ridden  it  in  a  road  race  over 
the  roughest  roads.  The  consequence  was 
what  it  should  have  been.  The  machine  suc- 
cumbed, and  the  man  was  thrown  and  some 
what  badly  damaged.  Photographs  of  the 
damaged  wheelman  were  procured,  half-tones 
were  made,  and  the  picture  thus  produced  ap- 
j>eared  in  the  columns  of  one  ot  the  cycling 
weeklies.  Then  the  heathen  salesman  of  the 
rival  establishment  captured  a  number  of  these 
half-tones,  struck  them  off  on  cards,  and  where- 
ever  he  offered  his  own  machine  he  would  pre- 


sent these  cards  with  the  following  words  writ- 
ten or  printed  thereon,  *•  This  man  was  dam- 
aged when  riding  a Safety. "  Such  disrep- 
utable methods  should  be  discountenanced  by 
reputable  firms,and  the  trade  association  should 
put  and  keep  his  name  on  the  black  list. 

THE   LEAGUE  ORGAN   AND   LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  trouble  between  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  the  publishers  of  the  official  or^an  has 
been  amicably  settled.  Mr.  Bassett  will  have 
full  supervision  of  the  editorial  pages,  and  Mr. 
Barrett  will  confine  himself  to  the  business 
portion  of  Uie  paper.  Unless  I  am  very  ^ave- 
ly  mistaken,  the  sum  total  of  members  will  not 
exceed  22,000.  This  is  a  big  drop  from  38.000. 
At  the  Louisville  meet  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly last  February  the  word  **  white  "  was  made 
one  of  the  conditions  of  League  membership, 
chiefly,  as  the  Southern  delegates  urged,  that 
the  South  might  be  induced  thereby  to  turn 
in  thousands  of  names  to  the  League.  Careful 
scrutiny  of  the  applications  and  renewals,  as 

grinted  in  the  official  organ,  show  that  the 
outh.  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  is  falling 
behind  the  membership  of  last  year.  Perhaps 
my  good  friend  Watts  and  his  followers  can 
tell  the  reason  why. 

A   LANDMARK   IN   THE  CYCLE  TRADE. 

In  my  rambles  down  town  the  other  day  I 
came  across  •*  Veteran*' Pitman,  who  showed 
me  an  itinerary  in  the  handwriting  of  E.  W. 
Pope,  detailing  the  route  of  the  first  bicycle 
salesman  who  ever  went  on  the  road  in  the 
United  States.  It  doesn't  cover  a  very  big  ter- 
ritory— from  Boston  to  Providence,  New  Ha- 
ven, Spring^eld,  Worcester,  and  back  to  Bean 
Town — but  it  is  the  mile-stone  which  marks  the 
first  mile  ever  traveled  by  a  cycle  salesman  in 
the  United  States.  Since  then  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  have  been  covered 
by  his  followers,  and  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cycles  have  been  sold  by  them  ! 

A  REVOLUTION    IN   BICYCLE  TRACKS. 

I  should  not  wonder  if  the  success  of  Johnson 
and  Sanger  in  lowering  records  at  the  Waltham 
track  will  mark  a  new  era  in  bicycle  track  build- 
ing. The  new  surface  on  that  track  was  an 
experiment,  but  riders  who  have  tried  it  pro- 
nounce it  the  most  satisfactory  ever  ridden 
over.  The  practical  illustration  as  to  its  speed 
given  by  Sanger  and  others  will  do  much  to- 
ward making  this  method  of  construction  popu- 
lar. There  is  no  doubt  that,  since  the  sci- 
entific banking  has  become  a  necessity,  the 
surface  must  be  able  to  resist  the  weather.  I 
have  often  seen  a  splendid  surface  ruined  by  a 
heavy  thunder  shower,  and  the  heavier  the 
banking  the  more  likely  it  is  to  damage.  With 
the  ^anolithic  surface,  however,  the  track 
propnetors  can  go  to  bed  and  laugh  at  frost 
and  rain.  The  surface  is  just  as  good  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  thunder  shower  as  it  would 
be  if  as  dry  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara  The  rav- 
ages of  frost  are  also  provided  against,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Waltham  track,  I  understand 
that  a  guarantee  has  been  given  that  frost  will 
not  interfere  with  it  at  all. 

ENGLISH   vs.    AMERICAN   IDEAS. 

The  row  between  the  English  racing  men  and 
the  Union  is  likely  to^jpi^^^^jj^^r^^. 
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that  Class  B  will  be  recognized  in  England. 
America,  at  any  rate,  can  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  her  soul  that  in  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  an  evil  which  England  seems  in- 
clined to  wink  at,  she  is  at  least  honest.  The 
genial  chairman  of  our  Racing  Board  means 
that  none  but  the  pure  shall  remain  within  the 
fold.  It  looks  now  very  much  as  if  he  were  on 
the  high  road  to  a  universal  vindication  of  the 
idea  he  tried  to  carry  out  over  a  year  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion will  recognize  Class  B.  In  fact  it  has  got 
to,  if  it  expects  to  receive  the  supi)ort  and  at- 
tendance oi  the  American  crack  riders.  The 
two  countries  are  too  closely  allied  to  have  dif- 
ferent rules.  The  stronger  of  the  two  associa- 
tions is  bound  to  control. 

NOTES  OF  THE  TRACK  AND  TRADE. 

The  World's  Championship  to  be  run  at  Ant- 
werp will  have  no  representatives  from  America. 
We  have  no  good  Class  A  men  to  send,  so  it 
will  be  a  walk-over  for  the  Europeans  unless 
some  doughty  champion  from  Australia  can 
wrest  the  laurel  wreath  from  the  brow  of  some 
British  or  Continental  flyer.  We  shall  have  to 
possess  our  souls  so  lon^  as  the  Class  B  rider  is 
kept  out  of  their  competitions  abroad. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  vast  reduc- 
tions of  records  each  year  are  due  both  to  the 
improvement  in  riding  methods  and  increased 
skill  in  building  wheels.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  makers  are  not  allowing  the  slightest 
detail  of  construction  to  escape  them.  The 
general  lines  of  safeties  are,  it  is  true,  pretty 
nearly  as  perfect  as  they  can  be.  It  is  now  a 
question  of  construction,  excellence  of  bearing 
surfaces,  and  tires.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  wooden  rim  is  faster  than  the  steel  rim. 
Whether  it  will  prove  as  strong  remains  to  be 
seen.  That  it  has  advantages  none  who  have 
watched  performances  made  on  these  wood 
rims  will  dispute.  As  far  as  the  relative 
strength  is  concerned,  if  there  is  merit  in  the 
rim  it  is  bound  to  be  called  for,  and  the  manu- 
facturers will  find  some  means  to  make  it  just 
as  strong  and  just  as  reliable  as  its  steel  prede- 
cessor. I  am  as  confident  that  this  innovation 
has  come  to  stay  as  I  was  in  the  early  days  of 
my  connection  with  Outing  that  the  pneumatic 
was  a  permanency.  The  rider  doesn't  care  any- 
thing about  the  aifficulties  the  builder  has  to 
surmount,  if  the  device  has  practical  value. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  in  Cincinnati 
the  other  day  in  connection  with  the  women's 
rational  dress  movement.  Two  youn^  ladies 
called  on  the  Chief  of  Police  to  ask  if  there 
was  any  objection  to  their  appearing  upon  the 
streets  dressed  in  knickerbocicers.  The  chief 
is  a  gallant  man,  and  assured  them  that  he  did 
not  see  any  objection.  The  fair  maidens  de- 
parted with  light  hearts  and  appeared  in  all  the 
glory  of  knickerbockers  and  gaiters. 

An  English  exchange  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  leather  is  going  to  be  used  for 
pneumatic  tires.  The  inventor  s  claim  is  broad 
as  to  their  being  fast,  resilient  and  unpunctur- 
able.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  his  first  two 
claims  can  be  substantiated.  It  is  nonsense  for 
anyone  to  claim  that  leather  is  as  elastic  as 
rubber,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  not,  it  never  can  be 
as  fast  or  resilient. 

I  wonder  whether  any  one  has  seen  that  mo- 
tor cycle  which  is  made  by  a  concern  in  Toledo, 


Ohio.  I  have  noticed  their  advertisement  in 
several  papers,  but  diligent  search,  at  least  in 
Gotham  and  vicinity,  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  as  yet  reached  the  effete  East.  This 
motor  machine  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  similar 
contrivance  which  was  invented  by  a  man  in 
San  Francisco  some  eight  years  ago.  It  was 
attached  to  an  old  Star  Bicycle  Its  mission 
was  to  revolutionize  cycling,  but  somehow  or 
other  cycling  is  still  run  on  the  same  old  leg- 
push  pnnciple. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Irish  papers  airs  his 
views  as  to  the  knowledge  of  cycling  of  the  av- 
erajge  American  rider.  Among  other  things  he 
claims  is  that  the  average  American  rider  is  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  making  the  most  simple 
repairs  upon  nis  machine  or  tire.  All  of  this  goes 
to  show  that  the  average  British  scribe,  when 
he  talks  about  the  United  States,  shows  woeful 
or  willful  ignorance. 

RECORDS   AND   RACING. 

The  Road  Record  Committee  have  accepted 
the  following  road  records  : 

C.  M.  Shadbolt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Year's 
record,  15,164  miles.  May  20,  1891,  to  May  19, 
1892.  Eighty-one  centuries.  State  and  Na- 
tional record. 

A.  G.  Harding,  St.  Louis.  Mo.— St.  Louis  to 
De  Soto  and  return,  90  miles;  time,  9h.  25m., 
Oct.  30,  1892. 

E.  A.  McDuifee,  Maiden.  Mass. — 25  miles 
against  time;  ih.  13m.  55  2-5S  ,  May  22,  1893. 

H.  H.  Wylie.  Chicago,  111— New  York  to 
Chicago,  1,028  miles;  10  days,  4h.  39m.,  June 
17-27,  1893. 

H.  H.  Wylie,  Chicago,  111.— 1,000  miles ;  9 
days,  22h.  6m.,  June  17-27,  1893.  American 
record. 

H.  H  Wylie,  Chicago,  111. — 500  miles;  3  days, 
i9h   56m.,  June  23-27,  1893.     American  record. 

D.  1.  Levis,  Greenfield,  Ind. — Greenfield  to 
Fowler,  Ind.,  146  miles;  time,  I3h.  July  11, 
1893. 

D  I.  Levis,  Greenfield.  Ind. — Fowler,  Ind., 
to  Chicago,  126  miles;  time,  i4h  15m.  July 
12,  1893. 

D.  I.  Levis,  Greenfield,  Ind.— Year's  mile- 
age, 1893,  10,178  miles.      Indiana  State  record. 

W.  M.  Imhoff,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— Year's  mile- 
age, 1893,  8,990  miles.  Pennsylvania  State 
record. 

W.  R.  Anglemire,  Rockford,  III.  —  Year's 
mileage,  1893,  7.957  miles.  Illinois  State 
record. 

J.  A.  McGuire,  Denver,  Col  —  100  miles ; 
6h.  6m.,  Nov.  5,  1893.     Colorado  State  record. 

The  feat  of  riding  from  Land's  End  to  John- 
o'Groats,  a  distance  of  870  miles,  in  3  days, 
I4h.  15m.,  was  accomplished  by  R.  H.  Carlisle, 
starting  May  21st.  This  record  was  considered 
so  wonderful  that  many  said  it  would  never  be 
beaten.  How  near  the  truth  the  prophets 
came  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  G.  P.  ^lills  rode 
the  same  distance  in  3  days,  5h.  49m.  He  com- 
pleted his  record  ride  just  one  month  (June 
2 1  St)  from  the  day  that  Carlisle  started 

The  loo-mile  road  tandem  record  was  broken 
in  England,  May  24th,  by  T.  J.  Steer  and  J. 
Fowler ;  time,  5h.  23m.  29s. 

On  May  25th,   W    Brookbanks.  of  Begglei^T 
ade,  England,  broke  theitti^toi^  road  recorilC 
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by  covering  201  miles.  The  best  previous  was 
195  miles  made  by  F.  W.  Shorland  in  1893. 

About  500  wheelmen  start  id  June  9th  on  the 
Annual  Century  run  from  Newark  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  party  started  from  Newark  at  4 
A.  M  and  reached  Philadelphia  at  7  p.  m.  Nearly 
420  finished,  including  three  ladies. 

At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  9th,  Sanger  got  even 
with  Johnson  by  defeating  him  easily  in  the 
one  mile  o|)en.  Sanger  just  romped  away  from 
Johnson,  and  led  at  the  finish  by  four  lengths. 

Half-mile  open,  Class  A. — McDonald,  i ;  W. 
J.  Helfort,  2.     im.   19  3-55. 

Half-mile  open,  Class  B. — W.  C.  Sanger,  i  ; 
E.  C.  Bald,  2.    im.  11  i-2s. 

Quarter-mile  State  Championship,  Class  A. — 
Mcbonald,  i  ;  W.  J.  Helfert.  2.     34s. 

Mile  open,  Class  B.— W.  C.  Sanger,  i  ;  J.  S. 
Johnson,  2  ;  C.  M.  Murphy.  3.     2m.  41s. 

Mile  open,  Class  A.— W.  J.  Helfert,  i  ;  Mc- 
Donald, 2.     3m.  19  3-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap.  Class  B. — E.  C.  Bald,  20 
yards,  i ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  scratch,  2.     im.  7  1-5S. 

At  Rockville,  Conn.,  June  «6th,  some  fine 
racing  was  held.  Sanger  was  reported  and  an- 
nounced as  *'  sick,"  but  the  way  ne  raced  away 
from  his  field  made  people  wonder  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  well.  He  only  rode  in  the 
half-mile  open.     Summary : 

Half-mile  open.  Class  B.— W.  C.  Sanger,  i  ; 
H.  C.  Tyler,  2;  C.  M.  Murphy,  3;  G.  F.  Taylor, 
4;  E.  C.  Bald,  5.    im.  13  2-5S. 

Quarter-mile  State  Championship.  —  W.  J. 
Tenzier.  i  ;  B.  Zalamea,  2  :  C.  S.  Merrill,  3. 
36  4-5S.     . 

Mile  open,  Class  B.— H.  C.  Tyler,  i  ;  C.  M. 
Murphy,  2 ;  G.  F.  Taylor,  3;  E.  F.  Miller,  4  ; 
A.  W .  Warren,  5.     3m. 

On  June  i6th,  at  Detroit,  W.  W.  Grant  rode 

25  miles  over  tlie   Belle  Isle  course  in  ih.  9m. 

26  1-5S  As  to  the  record  being  allowed,  I  can- 
not say,  as  I  understand  that  part  of  the  course 
is  over  park  roadways. 

At  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  June  i6th.  the  N.  Y. 
State  D.  W.  meet  was  held.  The  first  five  men 
'finished  as  follows  : 

Handicap,     M.  S.    Time.  M.  S. 

A.  A.  Price 5  30 37  03 

M.  Wemple 6  00 ^7  40 

W  R.Blake x  00 3240 

H.G.  Winters 600 ^7  4Q 

W.  Van  Wagoner Scratch 32  13 

Van  Wagoner  won  the  time  prize.  The  track 
events  were  as  follows : 

Half-mile  State  Championship.— L.  A.  Calla- 
han, I  ;  P.  Van  Boeckman,  2.     im.  16  3-55. 

One  mile  tandem.— Callahan  and  Lutz,  i  ; 
Penseyres  and  Leonert,  2.     2rai.  36  i-2s. 

Five  mile  handicap.— A.  B.  Gaehler.  scratch, 
I ;  E.  F.  Leonert.  scratch,  2  ;  L.  A.  Callahan, 
scratch,  3.     13m.  19s. 

One  mile  team  race.— Penseyres,  Lutz,  Leon- 
ert, I,  2,  3  ;  Gould,  Korff,  Green,  4,  5,  6.  2m. 
45s. 

One  mile  Niagara  County  Championship. — F. 
E.  Paige,  i  ;  A.  F.  Mundle,  2.     2m.  34  3-55. 

One  mile  State  Championship— F.  A.  Foell, 
I  ;  P.  Von  Boeckman,  2.     2m.  32  2- 5s. 

Two  mile  handicap.— A.  B.  Gaehler,  scratch, 
I  ;  W.  A.  Lutz,  100  yards,  2.     4m.  52s. 


One  mile  open.  Class  B  — ^J.  S.  Johnson,  i  ;  O. 
S.  Brandt,  2  ;  C.  H.  Callahan,  3.     2m.  27  3-55. 

At  Waltham.  Mass.,  June  17th,  there  was. 
some  good  racing,  and  the  new  track  was  prov- 
en to  be  as  fast  as  its  best  friends  have  claim- 
ed. Johnson  rode  an  exhibition  flying-start  mile 
in  2m.  3  3-5S.,  the  fastest  ever  done  at  a  reg- 
ular race  meeting.     Summary : 

One-third  mile  open.  Class  A. — Final  heat : 
A.  W.  Porter,  i  :  W.  Pettigrew,  2  ;  C.  G.  WUl- 
iams,  3.     42m.  3-5S. 

One-thu-d  mile  open.  Class  B.— H.  C.  Tyler,. 
I ;  C.  M.  Murphy,  2  ;  G.  F.  Taylor,  3.  43m. 
2-5S. 

Mile  handicap,  Class  B.— C.  M.  Murphy, 
scratch  ;  C.  H.  Callahan,  60yds.,  i.   2m.  12  4-5S. 

The  Connecticut  D.  W.  held  a  Spring  meet 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  i8th  and  19th.  Re^ 
suit  of  racing  as  follows  : 

Two-thirds  mile  open.  Class  B.— E.  C.  Bald, 
I  ;  L  A.  Silvie,  2  ;  H   F.  Miller,  3.     im  44s. 

Two-mile  State  Championship. — C.  W.  Hey- 
er,  I ;  W.  F.  Fryer,  2      5m.  33  2-5S. 

Mile  open,  Class  A. — Fini  heat:  R.  Mac- 
donald,  i  ;  E.  W.  Heyer.  2  ;  C.  G.  Smith,  3. 
2m.  43  1-5S. 

Mile  open.  Class  B.— F.  J.  Titus,  i  ;  E.  C. 
Bald,  2  ;  A.  D.  Kennedy,  3.     2  m.  26  3-5S. 

On  the  second  day's  racing  the  spectators 
were  disappointed  at  the  non-appearance  of 
Sanger,  who  was  suffering  from  a  cold,  and  of 
Johnson,  who  had  hurt  his  machine. 

Mile,  Class  B.— E.  F.  Miller,  i ;  C.  M.  Mur- 
phy, 2 ;  G.  F.  Taylor,  3  I  O.  S.  Btandt,  4.  2m. 
33  2-5S. 

Two-thirds  mile.  Class  B.— H.  C.  Tvler,  i ; 

F.  J.  Titus,  2  ;  E.  C.  Bald,  3  ;  G.  F.  Taylor.  4. 
im.  46s. 

One-third  mile,  Class  A.— R.  Macdonald.  i ; 
C.  T.  Nelson,  2  ;   F.  Parsons,  3.    45m    1-5S. 

At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  21st,  4,000  people  wit- 
nessed the  "Diamond  Tournament"  of  the 
Utica  Cycling  Club.  Sanger  broke  the  N.  Y. 
State  mile  record  in  2m.  6  2-5S.     Summary : 

Half-mile  open.  Class  A.  time  limit  im.  15s. 
— F.  J.  Jenney,  i  ;  W.  A.  Lutz,  2.     im.  14s. 

Mile  open,  Class  B.— J.  S.  Johnson,  i  ;  C.  M. 
Murphy,  2  ;  E.  C.  Bald,  3.     2m.  31s 

Mile  open^  Class  A  — F.  J.  Jenney.  i  ;  W.  A. 
Lutz,  2  ;  F.  A.  Foell,  3.     im.  14  2-5S. 

Two-mile  handicap.  Class  B.— C.  M.  Murphy, 
scratch,  i  ;  W.  F.  Murphy,  25  yards,  2  ;  H.  K. 
Stenson.  85  yards,  3.     5m.  19  2-5S. 

Half-mile  open,  final  run  over.— H.  C.  Tyler,. 
I  ;  E.  F.  Miller,  2  ;  W.  F.  Murphy,  3.     im.  6s. 

At  Rome,  N.  Y.,  June  22d,  the  postponed 
Decoration  Day  meet  was  held.  Johnson  rode 
a  half-mile  in  59  2-5S.,  while  Sanger  rode  the 
mile  in  2m.  4s  ,  which  is  State  record. 

One  mile  open,  Class  B.— H.  C.  Tyler,  i  ;  W. 
C.  Sanger,  2.     2m.  32s 

One  mile  open.Class  A.— Frank  J.  Jenney,  i  ; 

G.  W.  McTaggart,  2.     2m.  28  1-5S. 

One  mile  handicap.  Class  B. — J.  S.  Johnson, 
scratch,  i  ;  E.  C.  Bald,  scratch.  2.   2m.  15  1-5S. 

Half-mile  open,  Class  B.-E.  C.  Bald,  i  ;  W. 
C.  Sanger,  2.     im.  10  1-5S. 

In  the  Newark  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  century 
run,  held  June  23d,  the^(?|f^|my^^^^.i<C 
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Philadelphia,  startin^f  with  92  riders,  finished 
with  86,  thus  winning  the  first  prize.  The 
Montclair  (N.  J.)  Wheelmen  second,  with  53 
survivors;  Manhattan  Bicycle  Club,  N.Y.,  third. 

On  Saturday,  June  23d.  in  the  75  miles,  Cam- 
bridgeport  (Mass.)  Cycle  Club  road  race,  Nat 
Butler  put  the  record  40m.  27s.,  which,  if  the 
course  is  correct,  will  stand  as  record.  In  the 
race  the  first  five  to  finish  were  : 

Handicap.  M.  S.     Time.  M.  S. 

Fred.  Cunningham 6  30 46  17 

A 1  Brian  d 630 46  17^ 

Nat  Butler Scratch 40  27 

Ed  Kehew 300 4400 

B.  F.  Girard 2  30 .43  31 


Johnson  rode  a  mile  in  im.  56s.  at  Waltha  m 
Mass. ,  June  26th.  He  was  paced  by  Callahan 
and  Cutter,  and  by  the  Murphy  Brothers  on 
tandems.  The  Prowler. 

The  Red  Star  Solid  Illuminant  meets  the 
cyclist's  demands  in  every  particular.  Those 
who  use  it  are  not  troubled  by  spilling,  by 
smoke  or  by  odor.  It  is  cheaper  than  oil.  Red 
Star  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1092,  New  York. 

**A  Merry  Cycling  Song,"  dedicated  to  the 
wheelmen  of  America,  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Burke  Hennessy,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  Outing.  M.Whitmark  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL   UMPIRES. 

The  umpiring  of  the  college  season  of  1894 
has  been  a  g^eat  improvement  over  former 
seasons.  The  most  feasible  system  found  in 
past  years  has  been  the  double  umpire  scheme, 
under  which  each  side  named  one  man  from 
a  list  of  three  submitted  by  their  op|>onents. 
This  was  apparently  a  solution  ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  •*  you  rob  me  and  I  rob  you  "  style 
of  umpiring  was  only  too  prevalent.  Tnis 
year  the  different  captains  requested  Mr. 
Young,  president  of  the  National  League,  to 
appoint  umpires  for  the  games.  It  was  a  good 
deal  of  trust  to  put  in  one  man  when  we  stop 
to  realize  the  intense  rivalry  there  is  between 
college  nines.  Mr.  Young  exercised  the  power 
gpven  him  with  great  foresight  and  impar- 
tiality. Such  men  as  Stage  and  Hartley  have 
given  universal  satisfaction.  As  a  result,  cap- 
tains, players  and  audiences  have  been  favored, 
with  games  free  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
wearisome  kicking  that  used  to  be  the  chief 
drawback  to  a  college  game. 

THE  PLAYERS   FOR    1894   IN   THE  EAST 

The  catchers  and  out-fielders  of  this  season 
have  been  unusually  good,  while  the  pitchers 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  unusually  poor.  Carter's 
work^  however,  is  even  better  than  last  year. 
In  times  past  he  depended  on  his  speed  and 
jump,  his  slow  curves  being  batted  at  will  by 
most  teams.  This  year  he  nas  lost  little  of  his 
speed,  and  has  gained  a  very  good  slow-curve 
ball,  which,  though  not  too  well  disguised,  is 
still  effective.  He  is  far  and  away  the  best  of 
the  college  pitchers.  Of  the  other  pitchers  lit- 
tle can  be  said.  Highlands,  of  Harvard,  was. 
the  best  when  he  was  feeling  just  right,  though 
he  was  too  unsteady  to  be  relied  upon. 

Of  the  catchers,  we  consider  Tenney.  Green- 
way,  Coogan,  Williams,  Scannell,  Draper  and 
Abbott  unusually  good,  with  Tenney  perhaps 
at  the  head  As  a  back-stop  he  is  Greenway's 
equal,  while  as  a  hitter  and  base-runner  and 
an  enthusiastic  worker  he  is  much  Greenway's 
superior.  Whether  he  could  catch  Carter  as 
Greenway  has  may  be  a  question,  but  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  it. 

Goeckle  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  first- 
base  men,  being  a  fine  fielder  and  a  strong  hit- 
ter. Otto,  Dickinson  and  Stephenson  have 
also  done  fine  work. 

At  second.  Steams,  of  Amherst,  is  the  best. 
He  has  had  hard  work  with  his  poor  team,  but 


has  nevertheless  played  his  own  game  finely. 
King,  Cantrell  and  Whittimore  have  also  done 
good  work. 

At  short,  Steere,  Brooks  and  Hollister  have 
proved  best,  with  Steere  first  and  the  other 
two  well  matched. 

The  third-base  men  have  been  about  an  ave- 
rage  lot.  with  Cook,  Lowney,  Blakely  and  Ar- 
buthnot  at  the  head  Arbuthnot  is  the  best 
fielder  of  them  all.  but  is  woefully  weak  as  a 
hitter.  Cook  stands  at  the  head  perhaps,  though 
Lowney  and  Blakely  could  fill  nis  place  well  if 
called  upon 

The  out-fielders  have,  as  a  rule,  done  splen- 
did work,  though  at  Harvard  they  have  done 
very  poorly,  with  the  exception  of  Wiggin,  who 
made  a  remarkable  showing  for  a  man  trained 
in  the  box.  Thomas  leads  the  list,  with  no 
errors  and  a  batting  average  of  over  .600  in 
some  twenty  games.  This  work  is  genuine, 
too,  and  is  not  that  of  a  record  player.  Mac- 
kenzie, Case  and  Payne  are  the  next  best  in 
the  order  named,  with  Ward  a  most  promising 
man  for  another  season. 

THE  TEAMS  OF   1 894  IN   THE  EAST. 

The  credit  of  the  best  record  for  the  college 
season  must  be  given  to  the  Yale  nine  Cap- 
tain Case  started  the  year  with  a  good  lot  of 
veteran  players.  His  team,  as  it  finally  played 
in  the  Harvard  series,  was  composed  of  eight 
old  men  and  one  new  one,  Murphy.  Yet 
the  team  as  a  whole  was  not  extraordinary. 
The  outfield  was  a  good  average  field,  nothing 
more — good  fielders,  but  only  fair  hitters,  and 
poor  base-runners  What  it  might  have  been 
had  Case  played  and  Bigelow  not  injured  him- 
self is  quite  another  matter.  The  infield  had 
no  man  who  could  be  considered  a  star.  Ar- 
buthnot is  a  fine  fielder,  but  his  batting  was  the 
Eooreston  the  team.  Stephenson  hit  fairly  well, 
ut  his  fielding  was  no  better  than  last  year, 
and  he  could  generally  be  counted  on  tor  at 
least  one  error.  Murphy  is  stiff  and  awkward 
and  covered  little  ground  as  second,  while  Case, 
as  short,  was  clearly  not  at  home.  Yale's  bat- 
tery, however,  was  the  best  the  colleges  have 
seen  in  years.  Greenway  is  an  ideal  back- 
stop for  such  a  pitcher  as  Carter,  steady,  cool, 
and  moreover  a  man  who  takes  an  interest  in 
his  pitcher's  work  as  well  as  in  his  own.  The 
Yale  team  was  not  a  good  batting  or  a  good 
fielding  one,  and  it  could  not  run  bases.  Yet  jSp^ 
difficult  was  it  to  make  runs  off  Carter,  and>o 
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poor  was  the  pitching  talent  of  the  other  college 
teams  that  Yale  won  most  of  her  games  with 
comparative  ease.  In  all  probabiUty,  Prince- 
ton, Brown  or  Harvard  could  have  beaten  Yale 
if  they  had  been  as  well  off  in  the  pitcher's  box. 
Pennsylvania  tied  her  series  with  Yale,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  outcome  if  the  tie 
had  been  played  off  is  very  doubtful. 

Pnnceton's  team  was  the  best  she  has  had  for 
some  years — strong  in  every  department  except 
in  the' box.  Like  Yale's  team,  it  had  but  one 
new  man,  Ward.  The  outfield  was  very  strong. 
Mackenzie  and  Payne  being  good  batters,  while 
Ward  was  a  fine  run-getter.  The  fielding  and 
base-running  of  the  trio  was  also  good.  The 
infield  was  also  well-balanced  and  smooth- 
working.  Otto  did  fine  work  at  first,  while  the 
other  three  men  improved  on  their  record  of 
last  year.  Gunster  was  not  a  good  hitter,  but 
the  others  did  very  good  work  at  the  bat. 
Williams  and  Trenchard  proved  good  back- 
stops, and  Williams'  throwmg  was  very  fine  at 
times.  In  the  box  Altman  was  very  successful 
early  in  the  season  ;  but  his  delivery  lacked  va- 
riety, and  later,  when  the  batters  began  to  get  in 
good  form,  he  was  hit  hard.  Bradley  will  make 
a  pitcher.  He  lacks  only  strength  and  expe- 
rience. Princeton  lost  to  Yale,  simply  be- 
cause her  pitchers  were  weak. 

The  Pennsylvania  team  also  had  but  one  new 
man,  Blakeley.  Like  Princeton,  she  was  very 
strong  in  all  departments  but  the  box.  The 
outfield  was  made  up  of  fine  batters  and  field- 
ers and  good  base-runners.  The  infield  also 
batted  well  and  fielded  like  professionals.  Coo- 
^an  kept  up  his  fine  record  of  last  year  and 
improved  in  his  hitting.  Boswell  had  a  com- 
paratively easy  time  in  most  of  his  games,  as 
his  team  generally  put  themselves  ahead  by  a 
good  safe  margin  in  the  first  few  innings.  In 
a  hard  game,  however,  he  proved  himself  unre- 
liable, and  showed  a  tendency  to  *'  let  down  " 
if  he  once  got  behind.  Like  Altman,  he  lacked 
variety  in  his  delivery.  Shoenhutt  was  a  better 
pitcher,  having  better  curves  and  better  judg- 
ment, but  even  he  was  not  very  effective. 
Pennsylvania's  record  of  no  defeats  at  home 
and  over  twenty-five  runs  each  game  in  the 
four  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Brown 
games  shows  how  strong  they  were.  Away 
From  home,  however,  they  were  often  unsteady, 
and  thus  they  lost  the  chance  of  beating  Yale's 
fine  record.  Yet  Pennsylvania  has  a  good  right 
to  claim  the  championship  She  won  all  her 
series  but  the  Yale  and  Princeton  ones,  and 
these  resulted  in  ties,  which  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  play  off  because  her  opponents  would 
not  arrange  the  necessary  games.  Just  what 
reasons  Yale  and  Princeton  had  for  their  action 
no  one  seems  to  know.  At  any  rate,  neither  of 
them  can  claim  superiority  over  Pennsylvania 
in  the  season's  work  It  is,  at  best,  a  very  un- 
satisfactory ending  to  an  otherwise  very  satis- 
factory season. 

At  Harvard  Captain  Wiggin  has  done  some 
things  very  well,  and  others  not  so  well  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  It  would  have 
been  almost  a  miracle  if  he  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  champion  team  out  of  the  lot  of  class 
nine  material  at  his  dis|>osal.  Yet  having  pro- 
duced so  good  a  team  as  he  did,  it  was  disap- 
pointing, to  say  the  least,  to  see  the  team  lose 
cames  by  folly  or  stupidity.  The  work  of  the 
Harvard  team  against  Yale  was  wonderful  and 


deserves  great  praise.  But  no  one  would  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  team  that  played 
the  final  game  with  Princeton  or  the  last  game 
with  Brown.  Very  great  praise  is  due,  now- 
ever,  to  Harvard's  captain  for  what  he  has  done 
for  future  teams.  He  found  Harvard  destitute 
of  ball  players,  and  leaves  it  with  as  good 
chances  for  next  year  as  any  college  in  the 
country.  More  than  once  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses next  year  Captain  Whittemore  will  have 
occasion  to  thank  his  predecessor.  Scannell  is 
one  of  the  best  catchers  in  the  colleges,  and  for 
the  next  three  years  should  prove  a  tower  of 
stren^h.  O'Malley  is  also  a  good  man,  and  is 
'Varsity  material  without  doubt.  In  the  box, 
erratic  **  Andy  '*  Highlands  has  been  Harvard's 
mainstay,  but  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
the  Freshman  athlete,  C.  Paine,  will  be  a  star 
next  season.  His  own  hard  work  has  been  the 
chief  factor  in  his  development,  but  to  Captain 
Wiggin  and  **  Tim  "  Keefe  are  due  a  great  deal 
of  praise  for  bringing  out  his  latent  ability.  Of 
Highlands  little  need  be  said.  He  is  a  fine 
pitcher — at  times.  Just  what  a  pitcher  is  worth 
who  is  only  good  *'at  times"  is  a  problem. 
Dickinson  is  a  fine  first -baseman  ana  a  good 
batter.  What  he  lacks  is  snap  and  dash,  and 
that  is  something  which  few  first-basemen  pos- 
sess. At  second,  Whittemore  is  the  best  man 
Harvard  has  had  for  years,  wnth  the  possible 
exception  of  Dudley  Dean.  Cook  at  third  is 
steady  and  reliable,  a  good  fielder,  an  accurate 
thrower  and  a  fair  batter.  He  will  be  much  miss- 
ed next  year.  Winslow  at  short  is  the  weakest 
man  in  the  infield.  He  is  not  a  good  man  in  any 
sense.  When  you  add  to  his  negative  virtues  as  a 
ball-player  his  tendency  to  play  a  questionable 
game,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  one  reason  that  kept 
him  on  the  team — the  lack  of  any  one  else.  In 
the  outfield  Harvard  has  been  trying  new  men, 
and  so  the  field  has  been  continually  weak. 
Wiggin  is  by  far  the  best.  In  fact,  he  is  de- 
cidedly good.  Corbett  was  also  good  though 
very  erratic.  O'Malley  did  fairly  good  work 
before  he  hurt  his  finger.  In  Beale  and  Garri- 
son Harvard  has  two  good  Freshmen.  Beale 
is  the  better  man  on  account  of  his  batting,  but 
Garrison  is  by  far  better  in  the  outfield.  As 
nearly  all  these  men  will  be  eligible  fgr  next 
year  Harvard  promises  well. 

THE  CAPTAINS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

Rustin,  who  played  right  field  this  year,  will 
lead  Yale's  forces  next  year.  He  is  a  hard, 
steady,  though  hardly  a  brilliant  player.  Brooks 
will  captain  Princeton.  He  is  also  a  hard  worker 
but  inclined  to  be  erratic  and  brilliant  by  turns. 
His  work  this  year,  however,  has  been  more 
steady  than  ever  before.  Whittemore,  second 
base,  is  Harvard's  choice.  He  is  a  good  man  in 
all  departments  of  the  game,  and  is  the  liveliest 
player  in  Harvard's  team.  Thomas,  Pennsyl- 
vania's new  captain,  is  a  fine  all-round  player,  of 
considerable  experience,  and  with  the  material 
Pennsylvania  can  furnish  will  surely  put  a 
strong  team  in  the  field. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  22  ;   PRINCETON,  9. 

Philadelphia,  July  i2lh.  —  Pennsylvania 
closed  her  season  by  batting  two  Pnnceton 
pitchers  all  over  the  field  and  winning  a  most 
hollow  victory.  Princeton  also  batted  well,  but 
was  forced  to  earn  her  runs,  as  the  Pennsyl-  T 
vania  men  played  without  apt^^^r^y  ^3iOmi^lC 
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ing  of  both  teams  was  remarkable,  considering 
the  fierce  batting  they  had  to  face.  This  game 
completed  the  Princeton  series,  each  nine  hav- 
ing won  a  game.     Score  : 


PENN.  AB  R  BH  PO  A  E 
Thomas,  m.6  25x00 
HoUister,  SS.5  24220 
Goeckel.  ib.6  20810 
Reese.  r.f...4    43100 


PR'NC'T'N.  AB  R  BH  PO  A    E 

Payne,  r.  £..4  2  2  3 

King:,  2b — 5  z  2  2 

Ward,  m....4  i  i  i 

MK*zie,lf,  P4  I 


Contrell,  2b.3  2022    ojOtto,  ib 5    o    o  ro 

Coogan,  C...3  2    3  IX    20 

Shoenh't,  p. 6  2    2    o    o    o 

blakeley,3b.6  3 

Blair,l.f....2  3 


3    o 


Totals... 41  22  2:  27  II    c 


3    o 

O  X 
O  I 
X      O 

Altman,  p.  .4  z     i    020 

Hilzrot,  P...O  o    o    o    o    o 

Bradley,  If  I.  X  o    x    i    o   o 

BrookH,s.s...5  13320 

Williams,  c.4  00381 

Gunster,  3b.4  i    2    3    a    o 

.  Totals... 40    9  14  27  19    4 

Score  by  innings X23456789 

Pennsylvania o    2    o    i    o    3    3  13    0—22 

Princeton 3    x    o    o    2    2    o    o    x—  9 

Earned  runs:  Pennsylvania,  7;  Princeton,  8.  Two- 
base  hits,  Thomas.  Home  runs,  Shoenhutt,  Blakeley, 
Mackenzie.  Struck  out.  Ward,  Otto  2,  Altman, Williams 
?,  Gunster  2,  Brooks,  Shoenhutt,  Goeckel.  Hit  by 
pitched  balls,  Reese,  Ward.  Wild  pitches,  Altman, 
Hitzrot  2.  Passed  balls,  Williams  3.  Umpire,  Stage. 
Time :  3h. 

YALE,    9  ;    PRINCETON,  5. 

Brooklyn  June  i6th, — Yale  won  her  Prince- 
ton series  after  a  hard  contest  by  bunching  her 
hits.  Princeton's  errors  were  very  unfortunate, 
and  were  responsible  for  several  of  the  Yale 
runs  Princeton  scored  three  runs  in  the  first 
inning  on  a  base  on  balls  and  four  hits  Yale 
followed  this  up  by  making  four  in  her  half  on 
two  bases  on  balls  and  two  bad  outfield 
errors,  which  allowed  the  batters  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  bases,  Princeton  scored  two 
more  in  the  fourth  on  three  hits,  two  infield 
errors,  and  King's  long  fly.  After  this  in- 
ning Carter  settled  down  to  work,  and  Prince- 
ton failed  to  do  any  more  scoring.  Yale  went 
ahead  in  the  sixth  on  a  base  on  balls  and  two 
hits.  Altman  took  Bradley's  place  in  the 
seventh,  and  Yale  clinched  the  game  by  two 
more  runs  in  the  eighth,  scored  on  a  base  on 
balls,  a  wild  pitch  and  three  more  hits.  Both 
teams  fielded  well  in  the  main,  King  and  Case 
doing  the  best  work.  Williams  was  in  good 
form,  and  Yale  stole  but  one  base.    Score : 

VALE.       ABR  BH  PO  A  E|PR'NC'T'N.    AB  R  BH  PO  A   E 


Rustin,  r.f..4 
Murphy,  2b.4 
Case,  s. S....3 
Carter,  p.... 5 
St'ph's'n,ib.3 
Speer,  If..  .3 
Gr'nway,  C..4 
Red'Kt'n.c.f.4 
Arb'thn't,3b4 


1  IX 

2  3 


Payne,  r.  £..4 
King,  2b.... 5 
Ward,  c.f...5 
M''cke'zie,l.f4 

Otto,  lb 2 

Bradley,  p.. 3 
Altman,  p.  ..I 
Brooks,  S.S..4 
Williams,  c.4 
Gunster,  3b. 3 


Totals.... 34    9  II  27    8    3 

Totals.... 35    5    9  24  IX    3 

Score  by  innings 123456789 

Yale 40000203    o — 9 

Princeton 30020000    o — 5 

Earned  runs:  Yale  ^,  Princeton  4.  Three-base  hits: 
Carter.  Greenwav,  Reaington.  Two-base  hits:  Brad- 
ley, Gunster.  Sacrifice  hits:  Case.  Stolen  bases: 
Ward,  Mackenzie  2.  Otto,  Williams.  Murphy.  First 
base  on  balls:  Off  Cartev  4,  off  Bradley  2,  off  Altman 
X.  First  base  on  errors:  Yale  2,  Princeton  i.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball:  By  Bradley  i,  by  Altman  i.  Wild 
pitches:  Bradlev,  Altman.  Struck  out:  By  Carter  9, 
by  Bradley  3.  Double  plays:  Greenway,  Stephenson 
and  Arbuthnot;  Otto  (unassisted).  Umpire:  Emslie. 
Time:  2h. 

YALE,  5  ;    HARVARD,  I. 

Cambridge,  June  ^/s/.—Carier  had  the  Har- 
vard batters  at  nis  mercy,  and  if  he  had  not 
given  five  bases  on  balls  would  have  had  a  very 
pretty  record.     The  Harvard  team  played  like 


men  that  expected  to  be  beaten.  Winslow  at 
short  showed  up  in  very  poor  style.  Whitte- 
more,  Dickinson  and  Wiggin  were  the  only 
men  that  seemed  worthy  a  place  on  a  'Varsity 
nine.  Whittemore  made  a  sensational  catch  of 
a  low  liner,  throwing  himself  forward  on  his 
face  and  catching  the  ball  just  before  it  touched 
the  ground.  Wiggin  in  center  field  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Frank  Hallowell. 
although  he  let  one  ball  go  through  him.  The 
rest  of  nis  work  was  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
his  throw  home,  catching  Redington,  was  very 
pretty  indeed.  Yale  played  a  steady  game,  and 
but  for  Murphy's  error  would  have  given  a  per- 
fect exhibition.  Carter,  of  course,  was  the  star. 
His  work  was  very  brilliant,  and  he  was  ably 
supported  by  Greenway.  There  was  very  little 
for  the  other  men  to  do.  The  great  feature  of 
Yale's  game  was  steadiness  and  team  work. 
Their  batting  was  very  weak.  The  art  of  bat- 
ting is  certainly  not  understood  at  New  Haven. 

YALE.        ABRBH  POA  E  HARVARD.   ABR  BH  POA    E 

Rustin,  r.f..5  x  o 

Murphy,  2b. 4  1040    lUooic,  3b....4    1013a 

Case,  S.S....4  i  1                 ^r^...  .--.-     »- 

Carter  p.... 4  o  o 

ScephVn,xb4  x  a 

Speer,  l.f....4  o  i 

Green  way, 04  o  o 

Red'g:t'n,c.f.4  o  o 

Arb'ih*t,  3b. 4  X  I 


ABRBH  POA  E;HARVARD.   AB  R  BH  POA 

oj  Wh'tm're,2b2  0120 

1  Cook,  3b.... 4  I 

o'lDi'kins'n.  ib4  o 

o  Paine,  1.  r...3  o 

o  Scannell,  C..4  o 

o Wiggin,  c.  f.4  o 

Winsl'w,  S.S.2  o 

Highrnds,p.3  o 

Beale,  L  f . . .  .4  o 


Totals.  ..^7    5    5  27  18     1      Totals 30    x     4  ^7  xa     7 

Score  by  innings i    23456789 

Yale 2    o    2    o    o    1    o    o    o — 5 

Harvard x    0000000    0^1 

Earned  runs:  Yale  2.  Home  run:  Case.  Three- base 
hit:  Stephenson.  Sacrifice  hit:  Arbuthnot.  Stolen 
bases:  whittemore,  Win«>low,  Dickinson.  First  base 
on  balls:  By  Carter,  Whittemoi-e  (2),  Winslow  (2), 
Highlands.  First  base  on  errors:  Yale  4,  Harvard  i. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball:  By  Carter,  Paine.  Passed  balls: 
Greenway  2,  Scannell.  Struck  out:  By  Carter.  Scan- 
nell, Wimn  (2),  Beale  (2),  Dickinson,  Payne  tat,  HiRh- 
lands,  wmslow;  by  Highlands,  Carter,  Stephenson, 
Rustin.  Double  play:  "Wiggin  and  Scannell.  Umpire: 
Hartley.    Time:  2h. 

YALE,  2  ;    HARVARD,  O. 

New  Haven,  June  26th  — Yale  won  the  sec- 
ond game  and  series  on  Commencement  at 
New  Haven  The  game  was  by  far  the  best 
exhibition  of  ball  playing  given  by  the  leading 
colleges  this  year,  flarvard  played  like  veter- 
ans, and  Yale  applauded  their  plucky  work  time 
and  time  again.  The  attitude  of  the  Yale 
crowd  was  quite  impartial,  and  a  more  thor- 
oughly sportsmanlike  audience  never  graced 
an  athletic  field.  Both  batteries  did  splendid 
work.  Highlands  at  his  best  is  second  only  to 
Carter,  and  Highlands  was  then  at  his  best. 
Both  Greenway  and  Scannell  were  in  good 
form.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  coming 
catcher  in  the  colleges.  In  the  field  both  teams 
played  finely.  Harvard's  errors  were  costly, 
however.  Winslow  is  the  weak  place  on  the 
Harvard  nine  Beale.  in  right  field,  fell  down 
once  and  so  missed  an  easy  fly,  but  atoned  for 
this  later  by  making  a  beautiful  catch  just  as 
the  ball  touched  the  ground.  Dickinson  ac- 
cepted fifteen  chances  without  an  error.  For 
Yale  everybody  did  fine  work.  Carter  again 
proved  himself  to  be  the  best  pitcher  in  the  coun- 
try. Captain  Case  played  a  good  game  at 
short,  in  spite  of  his  two  errors,  and  seemed 
to  be  largelv  responsible  for  the  steadiness 
with  which  his  team  played.  The  work  was 
very  evenly  divided  among  the  other  players, 
and  was  done  without.an,  error.,  .The  batting 
of  both  teams  was  w^l'^^O^tef^f  course, 
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troubled  the  Cambridge  men,  but  Yale  should 
have  hit  Highlands. 


YALE.       ABRBHPOA 

RuRtin,  r.f...3  o    o    o    o 

Murphy,  ab.3  o    o    a    1 

Case,  s.s 4  0055 

Carter,  p.... 4  «    »    »    3 

Stephe'u.xb.3  o    1    Q    o 

Speer.  l.f....3  0010 

Greenw'y.  C'3  i    i    <5    i 

Red'g:t'n,c.f.3  o    o    i    i 

Arbuth*t,3b.3  0121 


EtHARVARD.    AB  R  BH  PC  A   E 


oiWh'tm're,2b4 
o  Cook,  3b.... 3 
a  Dickin»'n,tb4 
oCorbett,  l.f..4 
oScannelUc.a 
olWiggin.c.  f.3 
o  Winsl'w,  s.«.3 
o  Highrnds,p.a 
ojBeale.  r.  £...2 


Totals.. ..39    a    4  27  la    2.    Totals. ...27    o    2  24  13    3 

Score  by  innings 123456789 

Yale o    o    o    I    1    o    o    o   .. — 2 

Harvard 00000000    0—0 

Two-base  hit:  Stephenson.  Three-base  hit:  Green- 
way  Sacrifice  hits:  Hit^hlands,  Murphy.  Stolen  base: 
Winslow.  First  l)ase  on  balls:  Xustin,  Cook,  Scannell, 
Beale.  First  base  on  errors:  Yale  a.  Harvard  a. 
Left  on  bases:  Yale  5,  Harvard  4.  Struck  out:  Speer, 
Corbett  a,  Wiggin,  Scannell.  Passed  ball:  Greenway 
1,  Scannell  i.    Umpire:  Hartley.    Time:  xh.  asm. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INTERCOLLEGIATE  LEAGUE. 

The  strug;gle  in  the  New  England  Intercolle- 
^ate  Association  has  been  peculiar.  Williams, 
in  our  opinion,  had  by  far  the  best  team,  and 
yet  she  was  only  able  to  tie  Dartmouth,  a  team 
which  she  has  beaten  in  three  games  out  of 
four.  The  great  trouble  with  the  Williams 
team  was  over  confidence.  Absolutely  sure  of 
winning  they  dropped  the  last  game  on  their 
own  grounds  and  so  lost  the  championship. 

Williams  had  two  strong  pitchers  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  Her  infield  was  also  good.  J. 
Lynch,  at  short  stop,  being  the  poorest  man. 
Anderson  at  third  was  among  the  best.  In  the 
outfield  she  was  also  superior  to  either  of  her 
rivals.     The  team  could  bat  well. 

Dartmouth  was  not  as  good  as  Williams  in 
any  way,  but  played  a  steadier  game.  Dins- 
more  was  not  as  good  as  either  Lewis  or  Clarke, 
but  he  was  much  more  reliable.  As  far  as  field- 
ing went,  Dartmouth's  outfield  was  as  good  as 
Williams',  but  they  were  not  as  good  batters. 

Amherst's  nine  had  two  redeeming  features. 
Captain  Steams,  a  fine  player  and  a  good  cap- 
tain, and  Gregory,  a  good  pitcher.  Unfortu- 
nately. Gregory  could  not  pitch  two  games  in 
succession,  and  had  no  good  substitute. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  was  as  follows  : 

Wiil-       Dart'        Am-    Gamgs  F^rCent. 
iams.      mouth,    kerst.      H^on,  H'on. 

Williams —  325  625 

Dartmouth 1—45  .625 

Amherst a  o  —  a  .250 

Games  lost....    3  3  6  —  . 

WILLIAMS,  2  ;   AMHERST,  I. 

Amherst,  June  12th. — This    was  the  best 

fame  of  the  New  England  Intercollegiate  series, 
.  Lynch  finally  winning  the  game  for  Williams 
m  the  twelfth  inning  by  a  home  run  with  two 
men  out.  Gregory  pitched  a  remarkable  game, 
allowing  but  one  single  hit  besides  Lynchs  home 
run.  In  fact,  Williams  did  not  make  a  hit  in 
the  first  seven  innings.  Landis  played  poorly, 
and  his  errors  are  responsible  for  Williams'  first 
run.  Cheney  also  had  an  off  day,  but  aside 
from  these  two  men  both  teams  did  fine  work, 
Stearns,  Fletcher  and  Eaton  excelling.  Lewis 
was  very  effective  when  hits  meant  runs  : 

Score  by  innings xa3456789ioiiia 

Williams 0000000  10    o    o    1 — a 

Amherst ooooozooo    o    o    o — i 

DARTMOUTH,  6  *,  AMHERST,  O. 

Hanover^  June  ijth. — Amherst  was  com- 
pletely outclassed.     Captain  Steams  went  in  to 


pitch  for  Amherst  and  his  wildness  was  ac- 
cotintable  for  Dartmouth's  runs  Smith,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  sixth  innine,  was  much 
better.  Dinsmore  pitched  a  steady  although 
not  a  brilliant  game.  Captain  Huff  made  a 
startling  play  in  the  ninth  inning,  catching  a 
high  foul  fly  in  his  glove  just  as  he  jumped  over 
the  side  line  r(^. 

Score  by  innings ^23456789 

Dartmouth 11301000   0—6 

DARTMOUTH,  lO  ;   AMHERST,   9. 

Hanover,  June  idih. — Dartmouth  defeated 
Amherst  in  a  ten-inning  game  of  hard  hitting 
and  very  loose  fielding.  Amherst  fielded  better 
than  her  opponents,  but  lost  because  her  men 
could  not  steal  bases  on  Abbott.  But  five  of 
the  nineteen  runs  were  earned. 

Score  byinoing^s 1^3456789 

Dartmouth o    x    o    x    i    i    6    o    o — xo 

Amherst 300003a    i    0—9 

AMHERST,  5  ;   WILLIAMS,  2. 

Williamstown,  June  2jd. — With  the  pen- 
nant almost  within  her  grasp,  Williams  let 
Amherst  beat  her  on  her  own  grounds.  And 
this,  too,  although  three  of  Amherst's  regular 
players  were  unable  to  play  Still.  Amherst 
played  a  sharp  game  and  won  it  on  its  merits. 
Superior  batting  by  Amherst  at  critical  mo- 
ments gave  her  the  game,  as  Williams  was,  if 
anything,  superior  in  fielding  Gregory  pitched 
a  fairly  good  game,  while  Lewis,  in  spite  of 
Draper's  excellent  support,  was  not  up  to  his 
usual  standard. 


Score  by  innings. 

Amherst 

Williams 


««3456789 
10000004    o—  5 
oooaoooo    o —  a 


IN   THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

To  say  which  nine  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  the  colleges  m  the  Middle 
West  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  casual  ob- 
server would  imagfine.  The  majority  of  col- 
lege people  would  probably  place  Oberlin  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  tor,  as  well  as  defeating  the 
Ohio  colleges,  Oberlin  trounced  Illinois  twice 
and  Michigan  once,  winning  all  three  games  by 
big  scores.  Yet  Oberlin  fell  down  before  Wis- 
consin and  Northwestern.  Wisconsin  had  pre- 
viously been  badly  defeated  by  Illinois,  and 
Northwestern  was  taken  into  camp  by  Michi- 
gan. At  one  time  Northwestern  stock  was  way 
above  par  and  Northwestern  people  enthusias- 
tically claimed  the  Western  championship  ;  but 
the  Evanstonians  were  defeated  in  the  last 
game  of  the  season  by  Michigan  with  a  badly 
crippled  team  and  class  pitcher  in  the  box.  Had 
Northwestern  won  this  game,  I  should  have 
given  the  team  first  place  among  Middle  West 
colleges,  but  with  two  games  lost  to  Michigan, 
I  scarcely  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  As  it  is,  I  ar- 
range the  colleges  in  the  following  order:  Ober- 
lin, Michijjan,  Northwestern,  with  honors  pretty 
equally  divided;  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Chicago, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  College  (Grinnell)  follow- 
ing in  order  as  named. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Northwest- 
em  had  a  strong  team,  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  institution,  and  its  success  shows  how 
much  depends  on  the  captain  and  field  general- 
ship. I  hardly  think  that  Griffith  pitched  bet- 
ter curves  than  he  did  in  previous  years,  but 
Kedzie  held  him  down  to  business  and  supplied 
the  head  work,  which  Griffith  has  always  lacked. 
Northwestern  has    alw|ytecl>^9iK^^^%^^C 
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FOOTBALL. 


Kedzie  eliminated  this  weakness  to  a  great  de- 
cree. With  Kedzie  to  support  Griffith,  he  un- 
doubtedly heads  the  list  of  college  pitchers  in 
the  Middle  West.  Voorhees,  of  Oberlin,  should 
come  second,  with  Hawley.  Oberlin,  third, 
and  Hollister.  of  Michigan,  not  far  behind. 
Dillon,  of  Wisconsin,  pitched  all  the  games 
for  his  team,  and  in  most  of  them  did  commend- 
able work.  Nichols,  of  Chicago,  did  not  show 
the  game  he  was  expected  to,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  captaincy  inter- 
fered with  his  work  in  the  box.  I  said  in  July 
that  Fredrickson  did  not  at  any  time  during  the 
season  pitch  in  his  last  year's  form.  Like 
Nichols,  the  cares  of  the  captaincy  had  much  to 
do  with  his  inferior  work,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
if  he  had  been  supported  by  such  a  man  as 
Kedzie,  of  Northwestern,  or  Smeltzer,  of  Mich- 
igan, Fredrickson  would  have  shown  himself  as 
effective  a  pitcher  as  any  man  in  the  Middle 
West. 

NORTHWESTERN,  4;  WISCONSIN,  I. 

Evanston.June  gth — Griffith  was  very  effect- 
ive, Wisconsin  securing  but  three  hits.  Dillon 
was  hit  safely  nine  times.  Griffith  struck  out 
thirteen  men  ;  Dillon  nine. 

Northwestern o    o    o   o    a    a    o    o    o — 4 

Wisconsin 1    0000000    o — 1 

NORTHWESTERN,  6  ;   MINNESOTA,  2. 

Evans  ion,  June  12th. — Though  Minnesota 
made  seven  hits  off  Griffith  he  kept  them  scat- 
tered and  scored  sixteen  strikeouts.  North- 
western batted  freely,  securing  thirteen  hits. 
Both  teams  played  a  strong  tielding  game. 


Northwestern i    3    o    a    o    o    o    o    o — 6 

Minnesota i    o    o    o    o    o    i    o    o — a 

CHICAGO,  4  ;    MINNESOTA,  2. 

Chicago^  June  i^^th. — Minnesota's  wretched 
infield  work  at  critical  moments  lost  the  game, 
for  they  outbatted  Chicago.  Neither  team  was 
very  free  with  the  stick,  however.  Brown 
pitched  for  Chicago.  He  was  hit  safely  only  six 
times  and  struck  out  twelve  men. 


.2     I     ooo     r    oo    o — 4 

.00      2      00000      O — 2 


Chicago 

Minnesota 

NORTHWESTERN,  8  ;   CHICAGO,   I. 

Evanston.June  141  h. — Gnffith  continued  his 
good  work  and  Chicago's  score  showed  but  four 
safe  hits.  Kedzie *s  men  found  Nichols  for  six 
singles,  a  triple  ancf  a  double,  and  these,  as- 
sisted by  six  errors,  gave  eight  runs 

Northwestern 2    03x0020   o— « 

Chicago I    0000000   o— I 

MICHIGAN,  9  ;   NORTHWESTERN,  8. 

Ann  Ardor,  Mich.  .Juneibth. — Michigan  and 
Northwestern  divideci  batting  and  fielding  hon- 
ors, with  nine  hits  and  eight  errors  each.  Mich- 
igan secured  the  largest  number  of  hits  off 
Griffith  this  season.  The  Michigan  team  was 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  pitcher  Hollister 
and  second  baseman  Spitzer. 

Michigan o    o    o    o    t    6    o    a    o— -9 

Northwestern 00012230    0—8 

WISCONSIN.   12;  CHICAGO,  2. 

Chicago,  June  /6M. —Wisconsin  won  easily, 
Dillon  being  in  splendid  pitching  form,  while 
Nichols  was  hit  very  freely  by  the  men  from 
Wisconsin.  Harry  F.  Kendall. 


ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL. 


CHICAGO    FOOTBALL   ASSOCIATION. 

Great  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
contest  for  the  Jackson  Challenge  Cup.  So 
evenly  matched  were  the  two  leading  teams 
that  but  one  point  separated  them  at  the  close 
of  the  season.  The  Braid  woods  led  with  ten 
points,  and  the  Thistles  were  runners-up  with 
nine  points.  The  Thistles  had  won  the  Fall 
contest ;  and,  according  to  the  rules  governing 
the  Jackson  Cup  contest,  the  winner  of  the 
Fall  series  plays  the  winner  of  the  Spring 
series  for  possession  of  the  trophy  for  the  year. 
This  final  game  was  played  June  24th  at  Braid- 
wood  before  3,000  spectators.  It  resulted  in  a 
draw — two  goals  each — being  the  second  drawn 
game  between  these  clubs  this  Spring. 

TORONTO  SENIOR  LEAGUE. 

June  13th  Gore  Vale  defeated  Parkdale  3-1. 
June  20th  Gore  Vale  made  the  same  score 
against  the  Scots.  This  closed  the  regular 
schedule,  leaving  the  Gore  Vale  and  Riverside 
tied  for  first  place.  The  deciding  game  was 
played  June  26th,  when  Gore  Vale  won  the 
medals  (3-0),  Riverside  runners-up  Parkdales, 
Scots  and  Royal  Canadians  finished  as  named, 

TORONTO  INTERMEDIATE  LEAGUE. 

The  final  game  in  this  league  was  played 
June  i6th  between  the  Willows  and  the  Hu- 
rons.  The  Willows  won  the  game  (6-3),  and 
were  awarded  the  champion^ip,  having  scored 
ten    points.      The    Hurons   were    runners-up 


with  eight  points.  The  Gore  Vales,  River- 
sides, St.  Alphonsus  and  G.  T.  R.  Clubs  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  named. 

TORONTO  JUNIOR  INDEPENDENT  LEAGUE. 

The  series  ended  in  a  tie  between  the  Park- 
dale  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  Crawfords,  8 
points  each.  The  deciding  game  was  won  by 
the  Crawfords,  i-o.  The  remaining  teams  fin- 
ished in  the  following  order  :  Beavers,  Capi- 
tals, Argyles  and  Clippers. 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION     LEAGUE    OF    NEW   YORK. 

The  championship  was  won  by  the  Americus 
A.  A.,  of  West  Hoboken,  N  J.,  its  total  score 
being  24  points.  The  Ashlands,  of  Brooklvn. 
N.  Y.,  were  runners-up  with  23  points.  These 
two  clubs  lost  but  one  game  each  during  the 
contest.  The  Red  Stars  of  New  York  were 
third  with  21  points.  Mr.  Thomas  Bright,  sec- 
retary of  the  Americus  Club,  reports  the  season 
to  have  been  a  very  successful  one,  and  that 
the  game  is  fast  coming  into  public  favor. 

The  Centreville  A.  C,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
closed  a  brilliant  season  by  defeating  the 
Greenville  Wanderers,  of  Jersey  City,  at  the 
annual  carnival  of  the  N.  J.  A.  C.,  by  2-0.  The 
C.  A.  C.  has  three  teams  in  the  field.  They 
played  twenty-five  ^ames,  winning  twenty, 
drawing  four  and  losing  one.  ^^  ^ 

June  30th,  at  Ridge  wood  Colosseum,  Bro^- 


"5 


OUTING  FOR  AUGUST, 


lyn,  an  eight-team  tournament  with  six  players 
on  a  side  gave  the  following  scores:  First  round, 
Ashlands,  No.  i,  three  goals  ;  Red  Stars,  none. 
Ashlands,  No.  2,  two  goals  ;  Lafayette,  No.  2, 
none.  Kearney  Union,  two  goals ;  Americus, 
one.  Centre ville,  one  goal  ;  Lafayette,  No.  i, 
none.  Semi-final. — Ashland,  No.  i,  two  goals ; 
Centreville,  one.  Kearney  Union,  two  goals  ; 
Ashlands,  No.  2,  none.  Final. — Ashlands,  No. 
I,  three  goals  ;  Kearney  Union,  one. 

WESTERN    ASSOCIATIO.N   OF   ONTARIO. 

Windsor  won  the  championship  in  the  South- 
western district,  the  final  game  being  with 
Walkerville,  and  the  score  3-0.  Windsor  did 
not  enter  in  the  cup  finals. 

In  the  Central  district,  at  Berlin,  on  June  5th, 
Gait  defeated  the  Berlin  Rangers,  3-1.  At  Gait, 
on  June  8th,  the  Rangers  again  fell  before 
Gait,  5-0.  These  games  gave  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Central  district  to  Gait.     The  hnals 


for  the  cup  were  between  the  Hurons,  of  Sea- 
forth,  winners  in  the  Huron  district,  and  Gait. 
The  game  at  Seaforth,  on  June  23d,  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  Hurons  (i-o).  On  June  29th, 
at  Gait,  the  Hurons  won  the  cup  (2-1)  in  a  very 
hard-fought  contest. 

The  battle  for  the  Caledonia  cup  was  fought 
at  Berlin  between  a  team  picked  from  the  To- 
ronto League  and  one  from  the  Western  As- 
sociation. The  teams  were  very  evenly  match- 
ed, and  it  was  not  until  the  last  five  minutes 
that  the  winning  goal  was  kicked,  Toronto 
being  the  victor  (i-o). 

In  the  Intermediate  competition,  on  June 
22d,  at  Ayr,  tfie  home  team  won  (5-0),  from 
Harriston.  On  June  28th,  at  Harriston,  Avr 
was  defeated  by  Harriston  (5-0),  leaving  the 
championship  still  undecided. 

In  the  Windsor  Junior  League  the  Walker- 
villes  finished  first,  with  the  Ogemaws,  of 
Windsor,  runners-up.  S.  J.  Watts. 


ROWLING. 


THE   YALE-HARVARD   RACE. 

Since  1876,  when  the  series  of  four-mile  eight- 
oared  races  was  established,  Yale  has  won 
twelve  times  and  Harvard  seven  times.  This 
record  is  discouraging  enough  even  to  the  most 
enthusiastic  Harvard  supporter.  It  seems  even 
more  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since  18S5  Har- 
vard has  won  only  one  race — in  1891.  And 
her  rowing  has  shown  but  little  improvement. 

The  style  last  year  and  this,  so  far  as  body 
form  was  concerned,  was  good  ;  but  the  absence 
of  leg  work  and  clean  watermanship  quite  over- 
balanced this.  The  thing  that  makes  a  boat 
travel  is  the  pressure  of  the  blades  against  the 
water.  The  object  should  be  to  make  that  press- 
ure as  hard  and  continuous  as  possible.  One 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  drive  the  heels 
into  the  sttetchers  from  the  instant  the  blades 
touch  the  water  until  they  leave  it.  The  lift  of 
the  bodies  and  the  use  of  the  slide  are  merely 
auxiliaries — though  most  important  ones — in 
increasing  the  power  of  this  drive.  But  if 
the  drive  is  hard  and  even,  and  yet  the  blades 
are  not  buried  throughout  the  stroke ;  if 
they  are  not  put  into  and  brought  out  of  the 
water  clean  and  sharp  ;  if  the  begjinning  is 
missed  and  the  finish  cut,  the  drive  is  wasted. 
From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Harvard  crew 
in  practice  at  New  London,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  because  these  first  principles  are  lost 
sight  of  that  success  comes  so  rarely.  As  com- 
pared with  the  blade  work  of  the  crew  when  I 
saw  it  in  practice,  the  blade  work  in  the  race 
was  greatly  improved.  The  pressure  was  never 
applied,  however,  at  the  beginning,  where 
there  should  be  a  smart,  sharp,  hard  grip 
on  the  water.  The  Harvard  crew  seemed  to 
apply  the  httle  power  it  had  in  the  middle  of 
the  stroke  Such  a  method  will  never  win 
against  the  clean  drive  of  Yale  crews. 

The  Yale  crew  rowed  well  throughout  the 
race.  Something  had  been  done  to  diminish 
the  hurried,  nervous  appearance  of  the  work. 
The  stroke  in  the  water  was  also  longer  than  it 
had  been  ten  days  before.  Those  who  expected 
Johnson  to  be  flustered  were  disappointed.  He 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  show  great  general- 
ship—it was  not  needed.     In  a  hard  race  the 


crew  might  not  have  kept  its  form  so  well,  but 
surmises  are  not  timely  in  the  face  of  actual 
results.  The  crew  held  their  rivals  during 
the  first  quarter  mile  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
after  that  there  was  no  need  for  anxiety  as- 
to  Johnson's  head  and  Cross's  ability  to  pull  his- 
weight.  The  blade  work  was  clean.  The  small 
amount  of  splashing  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
breeze.  Mr.  Cook's  confidence,  so  pronounced 
as  to  call  forth  universal  comment,  was  fully 
justified  by  the  result.  That  the  crew  was 
faster  than  last  year's  is  probable.  That  it  was 
not  as  fast  as  it  should  have  been  is  certain. 
The  deficiency  in  speed  was,  to  my  mind,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  changes  which  Mr.  Cook 
introduced  this  year  in  the  Yale  stroke.  I  shall 
return  to  this  point. 

For  a  week  before  the  race  the  knowing  ones, 
were  greatly  perplexed.  All  acknowledged 
that  Harvard  had  a  fighting  chance,  though  on 
the  form  of  the  two  crews  the  race  was  surely 
Yale's.  Harvard  had  a  light,  wiry  crew,  made 
up  of  men  who  seemed  all  grit  and  bone.  But 
it  lacked  watermanship  and  leg  work,  and  the 
perplexity  arose  from  the  chance  the  crew  had 
to  develop  these  essential  qualities  before  the 
race.  The  leg  work  was  certainly  improved,  but 
the  watermanship  showed  little  advance. 

Much  will  doubtless  be  said  about  the  light- 
ness of  the  Harvard  crew.  Yet  it  will  not  do 
to  attribute  its  defeat  solely,  or  even  mostly,  to 
this.  Kales  probably  was  not  suited  to  be  the 
stroke  of  a  four-mile  crew.  His  lack  in  weight 
could  only  have  been  supplied  by  extreme 
strength  and  life  After  the  two-mile  flag  he 
pulled  scarcely  an  ounce,  although  manfully 
keeping  the  crew  going.  Purdon,  the  other 
light  man,  did  not  justify  his  selection,  and,  in 
fact,  rowed  wretchedly,  in  spite  of  his  strength. 
But  the  rest  of  the  men  were  of  average  weight 
and  strength,  although  Stevenson  and  Town- 
send  were  far  from  fit  on  the  day  of  the  race. 
The  cause  of  defeat  lies  in  the  way  the  men 
applied  the  strength  they  had,  or  rather  in  the 
way  they  misapplied  it.  Fennessy  and  Davis 
were  the  sole  redeeming  features  of  the  crew. 
The  way  Fennessy  stuck  at  it,  keeping  his. 
form  the  whole  dreary  way  and  applying  every 
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ounce  of  his  power  each  stroke  was  an  ample 

i'ustification  of  the  faith  expressed  last  year  in 
lis  development.  He  was,  beyond  question, 
the  best  oarsman  in  either  crew. 

Both  crews  carried  their  oars  back  on  the  re- 
cover squared  to  the  wind,  which  must  have 
told  seriously  on  the  speed.  This  is  a  matter 
in  which  amiateurs  can  learn  from  professionals. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Perkins  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Har- 
vard coaching,  assisted  since  the  last  class  race 
by  Mr.  F.  N.  Watriss,  L.  S.,  and  at  New  London 
occasionally  by  Mr.  Harry  Keyes.  Mr.  Perkins 
felt,  long  b!efore  the  race,  that  most  of  his  ma- 
terial was  ordinary,  and  that  everything  was  in 
Yale's  favor,  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  unre- 
mitting and  untiring  in  his  endeavor.  If  his 
efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success,  it  was 
not  through  any  lack  of  earnest  work.  Again, 
he  had  to  contend  with  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  interest  in  the  crew  on  the  part  of  most  Har- 
vard men.  Only  in  the  last  week  or  two  pre- 
ceding a  race  is  anjrthing  like  hearty  interest 
in  crew  work  shown.  How  different  from  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  Yale,  where  there  is  a 
veritable  embarras  de  riches  of  coaches. 

Mr.  Robert  J  Cook  has  seemingly  embarked 
on  a  still  hunt  after  Cornell's  style  of  rowing. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  he  should  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  high  stand- 
ard of  style  his  crew  attained  in  1892.  At  New 
Haven  and  New  London  he  is  absolute  master, 
but  from  present  indications  he  appears  likely 
to  run  his  tendency  toward  the  professional 
method  into  the  ground.  The  glory  of  many 
victories  shotild  not  blind  the  Yale  alumnus  to 
the  danger  of  the  mission  he  has  apparently 
entered  upon. 

His  tendency  toward  unsportsmanlike  mys- 
tery, moreover,  should  not  oe  suffered  to  ^o 
unchecked.  By  force  of  her  many  victories  m 
many  forms  of  sport,  Yale  has  assumed  the 
leadmg  position  in  athletics  among  American 
colleges.  Upon  her  athletes  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  amateur  standards 
high,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  them  not 
merely  fine  performances  but  also  fine  sports- 
mansnip.  Let  her  take  the  lead  in  elevating 
college  athletics  in  America  out  of  the  silly 
mystery  that  now  enshrouds  it.  Well  might 
Mr.  Cook  take  a  hint  from  Mr.  Perkins'  idea  of 
sportsmanship.  At  Red  Top.  Captain  Davis 
and  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Watriss  discussed 
with  frankness  their  chances.  All  true  sports- 
men must  long  to  see  the  day  when  each  crew 
will  give  out  truthfully  the  weights  of  its  men 
and  the  times  made  in  trials  over  the  course— 
for  the  day  when  the  coves  will  be  sought 
merely  for  shelter  from  the  wind  and  not  be- 
cause they  offer  shelter  from  the  public  or  their 
rival's  eyes.  It  is  unmanly  for  Yale  men  to  fear 
that  Harvard  will  learn  their  •  *  stroke. "  Sooner 
or  later  the  styles  of  rowing  at  every  college 
will  become  one.  Then  will  the  race  for  su- 
premacy belong  to  the  crew  that  rows  best  and 
not  to  the  one  that  rows  the  best  * '  stroke. '  Are 
we  not  all  sportsmen  enough  to  prefer  such  a 
state  of  things  ?  I  am  thankful  to  know  that 
there  are  many  Yale  men  who  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Cook  on  this  question  of  mystery,  and  who 
look  for  the  time  when  it  will  be  possible  to  be 
at  once  a  rowing  expert  and  a  gentleman. 

The  story  of  the  race  can  be  told  in  a  very 
few  words.  It  was  rowed  on  the  evening  of 
June  28th  from  the  stake-boats  opposite  the 


Harvard  quarters  to  the  finish,  just  above  the 
railroad  bridge,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Both 
crews  came  to  the  starting  point  within  five 
minutes  of  the  appointed  time — 6:30— and  at 
once  took  their  chosen  positions  -  Yale  the  east, 
and  Harvard  the  west  sides  of  the  course. 
Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs,  the  referee,  lost  not  an 
instant,  and  before  the  people  on  the  Press 
boat  were  fairly  aware  of  what  was  happening 
the  crews  were  off.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
Harvard  held  a  trifling  advantage,  but  from 
that  point  to  the  finish  it  became  merely  a 
question  of  the  number  of  lengths  Yale  would 
win  by.  Yale  drew  steadily  away,  at  the  mile 
leading  by  over  five  lengths,  increasing  the 
lead  to  eleven  and  fifteen  lengths  at  the  two 
and  three-mile  flags  respectively.  There  was 
not  a  suspicion  of  nervousness  about  the  work 
of  Yale's  champions,  nor  did  any  one  of  them 
for  one  instant  lose  his  form,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  No.  4  during  a  part  of  the  last  mile 
and  a  half  Their  blade  work  was  clean  and 
sharp,  there  being  a  little  splashing  only  dur- 
ing me  second  and  fourth  half-miles  While 
there  was  not  much  real  speed  to  the  boat, 
there  was  much  more  than  enough  to  win. 
Captain  Johnson  stroked  the  crew  admirably, 
showing  extremely  good  judgment  in  the  way 
he  handled  his  men.  He  set  a  stroke  of  35, 
which  varied  at  only  one  or  two  points.  No 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  way  the  Yale  crew 
rowed,  except  in  the  absence  of  body  swing 
and  the  trine  short  stroke  in  the  water  ;  but 
these  were  faults  of  style  rather  than  of  execu- 
tion They  rowed  well  the  stroke  Mr.  Cook 
saw  fit  to  teach  them.  The  Harvard  men  be- 
gan to  show  sig^s  of  weariness  at  the  two-mile 
flag.  Kales  got  shorter  and  shorter,  and  had 
less  and  less  ufe  and  dash.  He  kept  the  rate 
of  stroking  at  between  34  and  38  the  whole 
way,  masuy  at  about  36  At  bow  and  four 
there  were  noticeably  bad  breaks  most  of  the 
distance  Purdon  rolled  about  in  his  seat  and 
met  his  oar  more  than  half-way.  Davis  and 
Fennessy  were  the  only  ones  who  kept  their 
form  throughout  It  is  always  unpleasant  to 
criticise  a  defeated  crew,  but  the  truth  must  be 
told.  The  Harvard  crew  rowed  a  miserable 
race,  even  for  a  hopeless  stem  chase.  And,  to 
make  matters  worse,  their  coxswain  fouled  the 
two -mile  flag  in  an  absolutely  inexcusable 
manner.  He  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  his 
head,  for  no  more  zig-zag  course  was  evei 
steered  on  the  Thames.  It  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  excellent  steering  of  Olm- 
stead,  who, -except  for  the  last  half-mile,  kept 
his  boat  pointed  straight  for  the  finish.  Pur- 
don, Townsend,  Bullard  and  Stevenson  were 
much  distressed  at  the  finish,  and  Lewis  had 
had  quite  enough  of  it.  The  Yale  crew  crossed 
the  finish  line  in  23m.  47s.  from  the  start, 
a  winner  by  about  twenty  lengths.  The  weights 
of  the  crews,  as  obtained  on  the  morning  ot  the 
race,  must  be  taken  cum  gt  ano  salt's: 


YALE  CREW. 

Agt.  MV. 


Bow,  Arm8tr'g,'qs 
a.  Holcomb,  96. 

3.  Beard,  '96  — 

4.  Rogers,  '94  S. 

5.  Dater,  '958... 

6.  Cross.  '96 

7.  Treadway, '96 
Stroke,     Johnson, 

'94,  captain..!. 
Coxswain.  Olmstead.  '04  S. 
Average  weight,  168 


53 

ai  165 

18  i6g 
ao  J63 
ai  178 

19  188 
ao  J  70 

160 


HARVARD  CREW. 

Agr.  Wt, 


Bow.  Purdon,  '5 

2.  Bullard,  '96... 

3.  Lewis,  *o6  . . . . 

4.  Towns'a,  V« 

5.  Stevenson,' 96 
d.  Davis,'94,capt 
7.  Fennessy,  '96. 

Stroke,  Kales,  '96. 
Coxswain,  Day,  '96. 


\^m 


156 

158 
z66 
178 
x68 
>43 


swain,  uay,  90.  j 
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The  conditions  of  tide  and  \\4nd  were  not 
favorable  for  fast  time,  but  were  not  altogether 
an  obstacle  to  much  better  time  than  either 
crew  made. 

Times  at  each  half  mile  : 

Distance.                                      YaU.  Harz'ard. 

Half  mile 2.53^^  2'58)4 

One  mile 5.50  6.07 

One  and  a  half  miles 8.53  9.13 

Two  miles  11.47  '2.27 

Two  and  a  half  mi  16s 1451  15.31 

Three  miles  17.47  18.35 

Three  and  a  half  miles 20.56  21.42 

Four  miles 23.47  24.40 

The  record  of  races  since  the  institution  of 
the  four-mile  eight-oared  series  is  : 

Year.        Course.  Winner.         Time.     Loser'' s  Time. 

i876....Springfie.d Yale 22.02    ".33 

1877  ...Springfieid Harvard.  ...24.36    24.44 

1878 New  London. ...Harvard... .20.44^ 21.29 

1879...  New  Ix)ndon Harvard — 22.15    23«58 

1880 New  London.  ..Yale 24-27    25-09 

1881 New  London.. .Yale 22.13    22.19 

1882  ...New  London..  .Harvard. ...20.47    ao.5054 

1883.... New  London... Harvard.... 24.26    25.50 

1884 New  London... Yale 20.31     20.40 

1885 New  London..  Harvard — 25. 15^ 26.30 

1886. . . . New  London. . . Yale io.^\%. .  20.05?^ 

1887 New  London. -.Yale 22.56    23.10^ 

1888  ..  New  London... Yale 20.10    21.24 

1889  ...New  London... Yale 21.30    2155 

1890  ..  New  London... Yale 21.29    21.40 

i89i....New  London... Harvard.... 2 1.33    ai.57 

1892 New  London. ..Yale 20.48    21.42^ 

1893  •  •  •  •  New  London . . .  Yale 25.01  J^ 25-  »5 

1894  ...New  London... Yale 23.47    24'4o 

The  Yale  crew  used  a  paper  shell  made  by 

Waters,  which  weighed  about  245  lbs  It  was 
an  extremely  good  s|)ecimen  of  its  kind,  beinff 
light  and  strong  and  perfectly  smooth,  ana 
fitted  the  crew  perfectly.  The  Harvard  crew 
used  a  cedar  boat  made  by  Davy,  which  weigh- 
ed only  224  lbs. ,  one  of  the  lightest  ever  built 
The  Rough  boat  was  not  used,  being  found 
too  large  for  this  year's  crew.  The  Davy  boat 
was  extremely  pretty,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  smooth  surface  of  the  English-made 
boat  and  the  indented  surface  of  Davy's  shell 
was  marked.  The  English  shell  weighed 
probably  forty  pounds  more.  Davy  would  do 
well  to 'follow  Rough's  example  in  building 
boats  over  a  model  instead  of  in  sections 

The  course  was  admirably  kept,  although  the 
Harvard  crew  was  slightly  interfered  with  by 
small  boats  toward  the  finish,  and  both  crews 
were  surrounded  after  the  race  by  a  number  of 
boats,  to  their  imminent  peril.  Mr.  C.  D'O. 
Iselin  lent  his  steam-launcn,  Helvetia^  to  the 
referee.  The  judges*  boat  was  the  yacht  Embla. 
'i'hese,  the  Press  boat  and  the  revenue-cutter 
Dexter  followed  the  race.  The  crowd  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  race  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  usual,  and  there  was  a  not  unnatural  ab- 
sence of  enthusiasm  over  the  result. 


THE    FRESHMEN    RACE. 

The  following  crews  took  part  in  this  race, 
which  was  rowed  in  the  morning  of  June  28th, 
up  stream  from  the  railroad  bridge  to  the  two- 
mile  flag  off  the  Navy  Yard  : 

VALE. 


Name. 


Weight. 


•  L  ^..Wheelwright 145 


Position. 

Bow _  „  - 

W.Miller 160 

.P.  H.  Bailey 175 

4 ..D.  V.  Sutphin     177 

5 H.  G.  Campbell,  Jr 170 

6 C.  B.  Sturgess 180 

7  T.R.Judd  173 

Stroke T.H.Simpson 154 

Coxswain T.L.Clarke 105 

Average  weight,  165^^  lbs. 


COLUMBIA. 

Bow R.  W.  Pressprich 150 

2 L.  Randolph i5<s 

3 A.W.Putnam 141 

4 F.  V.  Dobbins 1595^ 

5 T.  B.  Peck 157 

6 W.T.Leow 165 

7 T.  H.  Prentice 168 

Stroke H.  E.  Pierrepont,  Jr 151 

Coxswain H.  W.  Bull  109 

Average  weight,  156  lbs. 

HARVARD. 

Bow H.  C.  de  V.  Cornell 169 

2 S.  H.  Hollister 169 

3 F.  K.  Kernan 160 

4 C.F.White 165 

5 M.  S.  Duffield  165 

6 A.  A.  Sprague 162 

7 W.  H.  Phelps 161 

Stroke H.  DuP.  Irving 146 

Coxswain G.  P.  Orion 90 

Average  weight,  i6aj^  lbs. 

Columbia  took  the  lead,  with  Yale  second. 
For  a  mile  and  a  half  the  race  between  thes.e 
two  crews  was  pretty.  Harvard  was  hopelessly 
out  of  it  from  the  start.  At  the  mile  post 
Columbia  led  by  about  half  a  length,  but  in  the 
next  half-mile  Yale  cut  down  this  lead  and  in 
turn  assumed  one  of  about  half  a  length. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Harvard  was  far  in  the 
rear,  the  referee's  boat,  Helvetia^  which  also 
carried  the  timers,  was  too  far  from  the  leaders 
to  enable  her  passengers  to  judge  accurately  of 
their  relative  positions.  Yale  continued  to  gain 
rapidly  to  the  mile  and  a  half  distance,  but  in 
the  las^  half-mile  Columbia  made  up  a  number 
of  lengths  until  at  the  finish  there  was  scarcely 
open  water  between  the  two.  The  official 
times  were  :  Yale,  iim.  15s.;  Columbia,  iim. 
24s.;  Harvard,  iim.  56s.  But  the  times  of 
the  first  two  were  only  approximate  at  the 
finish. 

The  best  trained  crew  won,  and  proved  itself 
nearly  equal  to  last  year's  famous  Freshman 
crew.  The  Columbia  crew  deserves  the  great- 
est praise  for  its  splendid  fight.  Its  improve- 
ment during  the  last  days  of  training  is  due  to 
the  coaching  of  Mr.  Guy  Richards.  Had  he 
taken  hold  a  little  earlier',  Yale  would  not  have 
won.  Mr.  Sill  worked  faithfully,  but  lacked  the 
needed  experience.  Mr.  Newell  was  untiring 
and  devoted  in  his  efforts  over  the  Harvard 
Freshmen,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J  M.  Goet- 
chius  had  the  Yale  Freshmen  in  hand  from 
early  in  May,  and  Dr.  Percy  Bolton  took  charge 
of  them  at  New  London,  where  Mr.  Cook  also 
looked  them  over  occasionally.  While  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  of  the  crew  will  find  their  way 
into  the  'Varsity  boat,  yet  those  who  do  so  will 
not  be  novices  ' 

The  winners  of  the  Freshmen  races  since  the 
first  in  1880  are  as  follows  : 

1880,  July  17 Harvard 

1881 ,  ]  une  30 Harvard 


i88<;, 


1882,  July  1 Columbia 

1883,  June  27  Harvard 

1884,  "tune  26  ....  Columbia 


1888,  June  23    .  .Columbia 

1889,  ]  une  27 Harvard 

1890,  ]  une  27  ... .  Columbia 
iSgi, '  une  24  ... .  Columbia 

i8g2,  "fulyi  Yale 

iS<)3,  ]une28         Yale 

x394,  June  28 Yale 
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une  25 Harvard 

188^,  luly  I Harvard 

1887,  June  29 Columbia 

Yale  rowed  in  1886,  1891,  1892,  1893,  and 
1S94.  Columbia  has  won  6  times,  Harvard  6 
times,  and  Yale  3  times.  Yale  has  thus  won 
three  out  of  her  four  races. 

THE   CORNELL-rENNSYLVANIA   RACE. 

Last  month  I  recorded  the  bare  fact  that 
Cornell  had  again  won  the  race  in  easy  fashion. 
Cornell  led  after  the  fei|tteg3^J^  ^i^^m^ 
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at  three  miles  had  a  lead  of  four  or  five  lengths. 
At  this  point  Pennsylvania  made  a  good  spurt 
and  managed  to  reciuce  the  lead  for  a  time,  but 
Cornell  went  away  again  near  the  finish,  and 
crossed  the  line — according  to  the  judges — 
about  .four  lengths  to  the  good.  The  difference 
in  the  time  of  the  two  crews,  however,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  distance  must  have  been 
nearer  seven  lengths.  The  winning  crew 
averaged  i39>i  lbs.,  Pennsylvania  165  lbs.  Cor- 
nell's time,  2im.  i2^s.;  Pennsylvania's,  21m. 
34jk^s.  The  race  was  rowed  over  a  course  of 
four  miles  on  the  Delaware  river,  near  Phila- 
delphia, June  16th,  having  been  postponed 
from  the  15th,  owing  to  rough  water.  That 
the  Cornell  crew  was  a  fast  one,  even  for  Cor- 
nell, was  generally  admitted.  Mr  Woodruff 
was  handicapped  m  coaching  through  having 
no  launch  until  the  end  of  May. 

In  view  of  Cornell's  continued  success,  it 
would  seem  more  sportsmanlike  for  Yale  to  ac- 
cept a  challenge.  True,  Yale  has  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  ;  but  unless  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff succeeds  in  lowering  Cornell's  colors  next 
year,  there  will  certainly  be  good  ground  for 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Cook  is  afraid  to  test  his 
stroke — modified  even  as  it  was  this  year — 
against  that  taught  by  Courtney. 

AT  ST.  Paul's  school. 
The  presence  of  a  number  of  old  St.  Paul's 
boys  in  the  various  crews  at  New  London  this 
year  will  make  the  doings  of  their  successors  of 
interest.  In  the  annual  races  in  June  the  Shat- 
tucks  won  both  the  six  and  eight-oared,  and 
the  Halcyons  won  the  four-oared  contest.    Two 


school   records  were  broken.     The   Shattucks 
won  the  Yale  Challenge  Cup.     Chase  Mellen. 

UNIVERSITY  OK  WISCONSIN  VS    MINNESOTA. 

The  two-mile  eight-oared  race  between  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Minnesota 
Boat  CluD  for  the  Schlitz  trophy  and  gold 
medals  took  place  June  23d,  at  Lake  Minne- 
tonka,  and  was  won  by  the  Minnesotas  in  lom. 
34>^s.,  the  Wisconsin  boys  crossing  the  line  14 
seconds  later,  after  rowing  a  very  plucky  race. 
Wisconsin  was  coached  by  Mr.  Marston,  an  ex- 
Cornell  oar.  and  rowed  a  short,  quick  stroke, 
greatly  in  contrast  to  the  long,  steady  stroke  and 
reach  of  the  Minnesotas.  Barring  a  slight  side 
wind  the  water  was  i)erfect.  Minnesota  caught 
the  water  first  and  immediately  secured  the 
lead,  which  they  held  throughout.  They  never 
stroked  above  37,  and  after  the  start  rowed  the 
whole  distance  at  34.  while  the  Wisconsin  eight 
varied  from  38  to  42.  The  Minnesotas  were 
never  pushed  and  did  not  make  any  spurt,  or 
they  could  have  easily  lowered  the  time,  having 
gone  the  two  miles  in  lom.  15s.  two  days  before 
the  race,  which  1  understand  is  seven  seconds 
better  than  the  record  for  still  water.  The 
crews  were  made  up  as  follows  : 


MINNESOTAS.  Weight. 

Bow,  Armstrong  (Capt;.i4o 


Wann 150 

3,  Nettleton 157 

4,  Langford 163 

5,  MaboB 154 

6,  Houghton 173 

7,  Halberd 158 

Lroke,  Wright i6a 

oxswain,  Getty 115 

Average  weight,  158^^  lbs. 


U.  OF  WISCONSIN    Weight. 

Arnold 143 

Major 154 

Jacobs  (Capt.) 180 

Sedge  wick 170 

Richards 183 

Webl)er 155 

Rohn 155 

Pyre 170 

W  erden 105 

lbs. 


N.  P.  Langford,  Jk 


163^1 
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The  Manitoba  Field  Trials  Club  has  followed 
the  example  of  the  International  and  added  an 
amateur  stake  to  its  events,  which  will  com- 
mence September  5th.  When  the  stake  for 
dogs  handled  by  amateurs  was  run  at  the  In^ 
temational  trials  it  proved,  first  :  that  such  an 
event  could  interest  many  |>eople  ;  and  second  : 
that  the  average  gentleman  sportsman  is  a  bit 
of  a  duffer  at  handling  dogs  in  such  a  contest. 
There  were  notable  exceptions,  however,  and 
the  excitable  owners  merely  added  to  the  fun. 
Let  the  amateur  stakes  flourish,  for  they  en- 
courage genuine  sport.  If  they  also  encourage 
amateurs  to  acquire  something  of  the  skill  of 
professional  handlers,  minus  certain  doubtful 
methods,  no  great  harm  can  result. 
# 

Among  the  good  dogs  recently  deceased  are 
the  bull-terrier  White  Wonder,  by  Gully  the 
Great-Kit ;  and  the  Gordon  setter  bitch  cham- 
pion Gordon  Janet,  by  champion  Beaumont- 
beUe  Stephens. 

OAKLAND   BENCH   SHOW. 

The  Alameda  Count>^  Sportman's  Association 
scored  a  success  with  its  inaugural  show,  held 
at  Oakland,  Cal.     The  principal  winners^were  : 

Mastiffs,  dogs  :  Leo,  Chino,  Noble.  Bitches  ; 
Bess  II.  St.  Bernards,  rough  dogs  :  California 
Bernardo,  Columbus,  Hector.  Bitches  :  Lady 
Bute  II.,  Gundred,  May  Queen.  Puppies, 
dogs :  Robin  Hood  Bitches  :  Laura  Alton. 
Smooth  dogs  :  Judge.     Bitches  :  Bianca. 


Great  Danes,  dogs  :  Max,  C«sar  II.  Bitches  : 
Hagar.  Puppies,  dogs  :  Tiger,  Ray.  Bitches  : 
FJontis. 

American  fox  hounds,  dogs :  Paddy,  Guess. 
Bitches:  Fanny  M.,  Julie,  Butte.  Puppies, 
dogs:  General  Molka,  American  Scout. 
Bitches :  Queen  C. 

English  Foxhounds  :  Landlord. 

Greyhounds,  dogs  :  Woodstock,  Sky  Rocket. 
Peter  Jackson. 

Bitches  :   Kathleen,  Lady  Glendyne,  Pronto. 

Newfoundlands,  dogs :  Nero,  Bruin,  Duke 
Royal. 

Bitches :  May.  Myrtle,  Nellie. 

Chesapeake  Bays,  dogs :  Trout.  Bitches  : 
Bess. 

Pointers,  Ch.  Bitches  (under  solbs.):  Patti, 
Croxteth  Open,  dogs  (over  sslbs.):  Buck  S., 
Pete.  Bitches  (over  solbs.):  Little  Nell,  Jill, 
Homell  Bess.  Bitches  (under  solbs.):  Kioto, 
Lady  Pey,  Midget  P.  Puppies,  dogs :  Mac, 
Rio  A.,  Spence.     Bitches  :  Dora,  Hulda,  Sally. 

English  Setters,  dogs:  Starlight  W.,  Hope's 
Rush,  Jack.  Bitches  :  Countess  Noble.  Dolly 
Mac,  Lady  Blanche  B  Puppies,  dogs  :  Charm, 
LeoH.  Bitches:  DinaLee.SuverG.,  Gladiohle. 

Irish  Setters,  Ch.  dogs:  Dick  Swiveller. 
Bitches  :  Lady  Elcho  T.  Open,  dogs  :  Nemo 
II.,  Sultan,  Finglar,  Tr.  Bitches  :  Ruby  M., 
Queen  of  Kildare,  Lightning.  Puppies,  dogs  : 
Redwood,  Cots.  j 

Gordon  Setters,  dogs  :  Diq]^,J|^,  j;oe  JohnsonjlC 
Punch.     Bitches :  Bijou.      ^   ^        >  3 
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Field  Spaniels,  dogs :  Master  Shina»  Ben 
Harrison,  I^eb. 

Cockers,  open,  black,  dogs:  Woodland  Duke. 
Bitches  :  Brontilla,  Mollie  Mac,  Lassie  S.  Pup- 
pies, do^s  :  California  Duke,  Dash  K.  Bitches  : 
Zone,  Dina  P.  Open,  other  than  black  :  Nim- 
rod,  Snap.  Bitches  :  Bettie,  Read  S.,  Queenie. 
Puppies  :  King  Mug^ns. 

Insh  Water  Spaniels,  ch.  dogs :  Barney  L. 
Bitches  :  Nellie.     Open,  bitches  :  Bess. 

Dachshunds  :  Fannie.     Poodles  :  Faro. 

Collies,  open,  dogs :  Ned,  Jeannot,  Fordhook 
Challenger.  Bitches :  Floss,  Fordhook  Sage, 
Sunshine.     Puppies  :  Moro,  CharHe,  Blondie. 

Bulldogs  :  Boo-Boo.     Bitches  ;  Roxie. 


Bull  Terriers,  ch.  bitches :  Twilight.  Open, 
dogs :  Chief,  Adonis,  Peter. 

Fox  Terriers,  ch.  bitches :  Blemton  Brilliant. 
Open,  dogs :  Raby  Rasper,  Desperado,  Blem- 
ton Reefer.  Bitches  :  Dauntless,  Suzette.  De 
Oro,  Nellie.  Novice,  dogs :  Inferno.  Puppies : 
Golden  Toy :  Bitches :  Langtry. 

Black  and  Tans  :  Dan.     Bitches  :  Nellie. 

Pugs  :  Roval  Dusky.     Bitches  :  Dudie. 

Japanese  Spaniels :  Kelo.     Bitches  :  Nellie. 

Italian  Greyhounds :  Queenie. 

The  rough-coated  St.  Bernard  bitch.  Ladv 
Mig^on.  considered  one  of  the  best  in  England, 
was  recently  sold  for  nearly  $5,000.     Damon, 
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AMATEUR   TRAP   SHOOTING  ABROAD. 

The  well-known  American  cracks.  Captain 
Money,  Fred.  G.  Moore,  R.  A.  Welch,  J.  S. 
Page  and  £.  L.  Post,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  capturing  glory,  cash 
apd  trophies  at  some  of  the  big  trap-shooting 
events.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  they  have 
done  some  excellent  work.  The  fun  began 
with  the  big  international  pigeon  shooting 
tournament  at  Hurlingham,  June  25th.  The 
company  was  very  hot,  for  among  the  contest- 
ants were  some  ot  the  deadliest  shots^of  Russia, 
France,  Belgium.  Holland  and  Spain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  formidable  British  brigade.  In  the 
opening  handicap,  at  £^,  £efi  cup,  or  specie 
added.  Captain  Money  lost  his  first  bird,  dead 
out  of  bounds.  Mr.  Moore  failed  in  the  third 
round,  Messrs.  Welch  and  Page  following  suit 
in  the  fourth.  Mr.  Post  hung  on  till  the  seventh 
round.  The  winner  was  M.  Jean  de  Montes, 
of  France,  who  scored  12  birds  straight  and 
won  the  cup  and  ;f  170.  In  a  second  sweep  the 
Americans  went  out  in  short  order. 

On  June  26th  the  Americans  tried  again, 
the  event  being  a  £s  handicap  sweep,  to  which 
was  added  the  Faris  Cup,  value  ;f  50.  Mr.  Post 
made  a  bold  bid  for  it,  but  failed  to  stop  his 
ninth  bird.  Baron  Dorlodot  and  Vernon  Barker 
divided  after  killing  eleven  birds  each.  Mr.  R. 
A.  Welch  tied  Mr.  Raybon  in  a  £2  sweep  and 
they  divided  £()6.  At  Hurlingham.  Tune  27th, 
for  the  Hurlingham  Cup,  Post  stayed  in  till  the 
sixth  round.  M.  Paul  Gervais  was  the  winner 
with  eleven  straight.  At  the  Gim  Club,  June 
28th,  the  Belgian  Cup,  value  £so^  added  to  a 
handicap  at  £s  each,  afforded  a  lively  contest. 
Mr.  Moore  grassed  eleven  straight,  Mr.  Or- 
chardson,  M.  Drevon,  and  Capt  Shelley  tied 
with  twelve  each.  Mr.  Orchardson  won  the 
shootoff,  the  cup,  and /iso.  In  the  next  event, 
a  £s  sweep,  with  a  ^25  cup  added,  Mr.  Moore 
killed  fourteen  and  tied  M.  Drevon.  They  di- 
vided ;f  180.  The  next  event  was  a  sweep  at 
;^2  each,  with  thirty-nine  men  in.  Mr.  Moore 
tied  M.  Jean  de  Montes  with  eight  birds 
straight.    They  divided  the  money. 

RESTOCKED   COVERS. 

Letters  recently  to  hand  from  several  points  . 
contain  the  welcome  information  that  quail 
brought  from  the  South  months  ago  and  subse- 
quently released  in  suitable  grounds  have  done 
very  well.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  birds 
imported  for  Western  Ontario,  where  the  native 


birds  had  been  well-nigh  exterminated  by  mar- 
ket shooters.  I  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of 
the  country  during  March,  and  saw  two  lots  of 
quail  immediately  after  their  arrival  from  the 
South.  They  were  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
average  of  Ontario  birds,  but  were  in  fairly 
good  condition,  considering  their  long  journey. 
Two-thirds  of  them  were  cocks,  which  was  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  the  purchaser  having  to 
take  them  as  caught.  These  birds  were  kept 
in  comfortable  pens  and  carefully  fed  until  the 
proper  time  for  their  release  arrived.  They 
were  then  set  free  in  covers  which  had  always 
contained  plenty  of  quail  prior  to  the  market 
shooters*  onslaught.  The  spring  proved  favor- 
able for  nesting,  and  the  little  exiles  have  made 
themselves  at  home,  and  are  reported  to  be 
running  the  quail  factory  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
As  the  law-makers  of  the  Province  have  wisely 
shut  down  upon  the  sale  of  quail,  and  have 
passed  all  needful  protective  measures  for  a 
term  of  years,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  once  famous  covers  will  be  again  well 
stocked  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  if  the  first  crop  of  young  birds 
attain  the  normal  size  of  Ontario  quail.  If  they 
do  not,  their  progeny  w^jU  no  doubt  enlarge 
upon  the  Southern  pattern. 

This  method  of  restocking  is  the  only  satis- 
factory one  and  its  best  results  should  be  ob- 
tained with  birds  from  the  nearest  available 
point.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
over  the  practicability  of  breeding  guail  in  con- 
finement, both  by  allowing  the  pairs  to  attend 
to  their  own  nesting  and  by  utilizing  small 
bantam  hens  as  foster-motners.  The  first 
method  would,  I  am  afraid,  demand  more  room 
and  attention  than  the  return  would  warrant, 
though  (}uail  will  breed  in  confinement  if  pro- 
vided with  the  right  accommodations.  Quail 
eggs  have  been  repeatedly  hatched  by  bantam 
hens,  and  in  several  instances  I  know  of,  a 
number  of  the  "  cheepers  **  lived  and  thrived.  I 
tried  it  a  couple  of  times  as  an  experiment,  but 
lost  the  young  birds  through  accident.  While 
I  had  them  they  proved  interesting,  but  trou- 
blesome. A  trial  of  this  plan  necessitates  the 
robbing  of  a  quail's  nest,  and  as  no  probable 
result  could  equal  the  hen  quairs  success,  if  un- 
disturbed, the  eggs  are  better  left  severely 
alone.  Those  interested  in  restocking  sucn 
covers  as  are  found  in  western  Ontario,  parts 
of  Michigan,  etc.,  might  do  well  to  consider  the 
value  of  the  pheasant,  the  imported  bird,  which 
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appears  to  have  increased  rapidly  wherever  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  The  pheasant  is 
remarkablv  handsome,  of  good  size,  excellent 
for  the  taole,  and  affords  capital  sport.  It  is 
hardy  and  can  stand  pretty  severe  winters  if 
the  food  supply  holds  out.  The  matter  of  food 
can  be  controlled  by  sportsmen.  I  have  an  idea 
that  this  bird  would  ao  well  in  western  Ontario 
and  Michigan  in  the  covers  where  the  ruffed 
grouse  has  always  found  a  congenial  home.  If 
the  experiment  of  introducing  the  pheasant 
were  tried,  and  proved  a  success,  sportsmen 
would  speedily  realize  that  a  most  important 
addition  had  been  made  to  the  game  list. 


Fresh  water  fishing  is  apt  to  be  a  bit  off  this 
month,  but  many  a  hard- worked  man  has  to 
take  his  holidav  now  or  not  all.  If  one  wants 
trout,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  best  places, 
during  the  h^ted  term,  are  where  cold  springs 
nm  into  large  streams,  or  where  they  bubble 
up  from  the  bottom  of  pond  oi  lake.    Big  fish 


congregate  wherever  they  can  find  the  coolest 
water.  At  such  times  bait  is  deadliest,  but 
flies  will  sometimes  prove  useful.  The  temper- 
ature is  apt  to  be  most  comfortable  at  early 
morning  and  late  evening,  and  the  trout  are 
then  on  the  feed.  Useful  flies  for  the  month 
are:  Augpist,  dun,  coachman,  governor,  flaggon. 
shad,  orange  fly,  land  fly,  green  camlet,  goslin 
and  royal  coachman.  Tempting  baits  are : 
White  grubs,  found  in  decaymg  logs,  worms, 
fat  pork,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects  which 
may  be  found  about  the  water.  If  one  happens 
to  nnd  a  field,  or  wood-mouse's  nest  containing 
young,  one  of  the  youngsters  placed  upon  the 
nook  may  achieve  an  astonishing  result,  for  a 
big,  old  trout  loves  a  juicy  young  mouse.  Bass 
may  be  taken  with  many  baits.  I  have  had 
great  sport  with  a  number  of  the  artificial  lures 
and  have  always  had  faith  in  the  efficiency  of 
small  froffs,  crayfish,  shiners  and  big  white 
grubs.  The  best  sport  is  with  the  ny,  while 
Bait  is  usually  the  surest. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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DOG-DAYS   DKVKLOPING. 

Old  photographers  are  occasionally  found 
mourning  over  the  days  of  wet  collodion  ;  but 
although  I  am  as  old  as  any,  and  much  older 
than  some  of  them,  and  though  I  am  as  famil- 
iar with,  and  have  had  as  much  pleasure  in 
that  old  and  excellent  method,  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  of  the  gelatine  plate.  Still, 
It  has  its  drawbacks  ;  it  wouldn't  oe  a  human 
product  if  it  hadn't ;  and  one,  and  not  the  least 
of  these,  is  its  tendency  to  misbehave  in  hot 
weather,  though,  thanks  to  the  experimentah 
ists,  the  misbehavior  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Frilling,  that  was  wont  to  loom  like 
a  shadow  over  the  photographer  as  he  began 
to  develop,  and  for  whidi  alum,  Epsom  salts 
and  other  nostrums  were  but  partial  remedies, 
is  now  almost  unknown.  Still,  as  the  dog  days 
approach  and  the  thermometer  begins  to  flirt 
with  the  nineties,  the  gelatme  film  requires  to 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  of  care  ;  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  disintegrating  point  and  will 
nardly  bear  the  pouring  on  of  the  washing 
water  without  breaking  off  in  flakes.  The  am- 
ateur with  unlimited  leisure  should  only  de- 
velop in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  if  he  has 
not,  as  I  fortunately  have,  a  deep  well  from 
which  he  can  draw  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  50"  F. ,  he  should  apply  to  the  ice-box. 
During  the  past  few  days  we  have  been — 
blessed  I  was  about  to  say,  but  I  really  mean 
the  other  adjective,  with  a  temperature  close 
upon  90"  F. ,  and  yet,  with  the  water  from  the 
well,  I  have  not  only  developed  gelatine  plates 
without  trouble,  but  made  many  good  prints  in 
carbon.  The  photographer's  vade  me  cunt,  then, 
for  the  present,  should  be  cold  solutions,  and 
cold  water,  and  if  he  cannot  find  that,  like  truth, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  he  must  employ  ice. 

WHAT   IS   PHOTOGRAPHY? 

That  was  the  question  that  startled  a  recent 
meeting  of  one  of  the  London  societies  ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  answer  was  not  forth- 
coming. The  question  was  the  outcome  of  an- 
other question,  as  to  what  was  and  what  was 


not  legitimate  in  photography.  And  this  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  the  question  of  the  day. 
Among^  the  higher  of  the  amateur  photographic 
fraternity  it  is  maintained  on  the  one  hand  that 
photography  should  be  photography  pure  and 
simple,  nothing  being  aamissible  that  is  not  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  action  of  light,  except  the 
touching  out  of  accidental  fatdts.  or,  perhaps, 
the  intensifying  of  a  high  light  «nd  the  lighting 
of  a  too  deep  shadow.  On  the  other  hand,  ab- 
solute freedom  is  claimed  for  the  photoerapher 
to  do  anything  or  everything,  either  to  tne  neg- 
ative or  the  print,  or  both,  that  will,  in  his 
judgment,  increase  the  artistic  value  of  his  pict- 
ure. In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  there  is 
truth  on  both  sides,  ana  there  should  not  and 
could  not  be  a  difference  of  opinion  if  the  ulti- 
mate object  was  kept  clearly  in  view.  In  topo- 
graphical, astronomical,  and  in  scientific  work 
"generally,  photography  pure  and  simple  is  a 
sine  oua  non.  The  human  hand  with  all  its 
wealtn  of  beautiful  imperfections,  must  have 
no  part.  But  in  the  production  of  pictorial 
effect  the  artist  should  have  perfect  freedom. 
He  has,  or  should  have,  an  ideal  to  realize  or 
an  impression  to  reproduce,  and  all  that  he  cares 
for  or  that  the  public  are  interested  in  is  the 
finished  result— the  artistic  print ;  and  he  must 
not  deny  himself  an5rthing  that  may  add  to  the 
artistic  value  of  his  picture. 

*'  Photoj^raphic  faking  "  is  the  term  that  has 
been  appliea  to  the  vanous  methods  that  are 
employed  for  the  artistic  improvement  of  the 
pictures,  by  those  who  think  to  laugh  them  out 
of  court ;  but  they  will  not  and  should  not  suc- 
ceed. The  so-cafled  fakes  are  probably  as  nu- 
merous as  are  art-photographers,  each  devising 
for  himself  some  means  ot  overcoming  faults, 
improving  the  lighting,  altering  the  tonality, 
etc.  I  can  only  mention  a  few,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  others  will  suggest  themselves  to  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  artistic  work. 

Working  on  the  back  of  the  negative  puts 
into  the  hands  of  the  artistic  photographer  a 
power  that  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who 
try  it.      The  best  way  is    to    cover    it  with 
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papier  mineral y  to  be  got  at  any  of  the  stock 
nouses.  Cut  it  a  little  larger  than  the  negative, 
and  damp  it  thoroughly.  Paste  a  narrow  strip 
round  the  edges,  lay  the  negative  on  it,  face 
up,  and  turn  the  pasted  edges  down  over  the 
film  side,  and  it  will  dry  tignt  as  a  drum.  On 
this  a  blacklead  pencil  and  a  stump  with  black 
lead  judiciously  applied  will  work  wonders— in- 
tensifying weak  lights,  lighting  up  dark  shad- 
ows, and  suggesting  detail  where  it  is  wanted, 
or  obliterating  it  where  it  is  not. 

Instead  of  papier  mineral ^  a  yellowish  var- 
nish may  be  employed — a  little  turmeric  added 
to  the  ordinary  varnish  will  do— and  for  weak 
fore^ounds,  or  portions  that  print  too  dark, 
nothing  can  be  better.  The  whole  of  the  back 
of  the  plate  may  be  covered,  and  the  varnish 
scraped  away  from  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

Local  reduction  is  also  a  powerful  factor  in 
negative  improvement.  I  have  before  me  now 
two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  one  made 
yesterday,  the  other  to-day.  The  subject  is  a 
portion  of  "  the  narrows,"  a  winding  road  with 
nigh,  rocky  and  tree-covered  banks  on  one 
side,  and  fence  and  ferns  on  the  other.  It  is  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  subject,  but  the  print  of 
yesterday  is  practically  a  failure.    The  devel- 


opment necessary  to  bring  up  the  detail  in  the 
ferns  and  foliage  was  far  too  much  for  the  light- 
colored  road,  which  became  absolutely  opaque, 
and  in  the  print  is  represented  by  white  paper. 
The  print  of  to-day,  however,  is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  I  hope  ever  to  make  one.  The  road  is 
only  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  the  beautifully 
stratified  rock,  the  sandy  center  lighter  than 
the  shingly  sides,  and  the  wheel  ruts  along  its 
winding  way  clearly  indicated.  Local  reduc- 
tion made  all  the  difference.  A  couple  of 
drachms  of  the  ordinary  fixing  solution  was 
placed  in  a  teacup,  and  sufficient  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  added  to  give 
it  a  deep  straw  or  light  yellow  color.  This  was 
applied  with  a  circular  motion  by  a  tuft  of  cot- 
ton, watching  carefully  every  stroke,  till  the 
various    degrees    of    reduction    were    accom- 

Slished,  ana  the  plate  then  washed  in  half  a 
ozen  changes  of  water.  In  the  same  way  I 
have  repeatedly  recovered  beautiful  clouded 
skies  that  were  altogether  lost  long  before  the 
landscape  portion  of  the  negative  was  suffi- 
ciently developed.  The  prints  are  also  amen- 
able to  considerable  improvement,  but  I  must 
leave  all  discussion  of  this  subject  to  a  future 
article.  Jay  See. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RACING. 


The  repeated  defeats  of  the  Vigilant  by  the 
Britannia  have  been  indeed  disappointing, 
but  there  are  many  who  still  beheve  that  Vigi- 
lant will  show  her  general  superiority  before 
the  season  closes. 

The  first  race  in  which  Vigilant  took  part 
abroad  was  on  July  5th,  in  the  regatta  of  the 
Mudhook  Y.  C. ,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  American  craft  created  phenomenal 
interest.  Never  before  did  the  British  public  ^et 
so  excited  about  a  racing  yacht.  The  daily 
newspapers,  which  were  accustomed  to  dismiss 
a  regatta  in  a  few  lines,  engaged  expert  writers 
who  '*  spread  themselves  to  the  tune  of  col- 
umns. And  much  they  had  to  write  about,  as 
the  event  proved. 

The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  south, 
and  there  were  frequent  rain  squalls  as  Val- 
kyrie, Vigilant,  Satanita  and  Britannia  were 
manoeuvnng  for  a  commanding  position  at  the 
start.  There  was  an  immense  flotilla  of  pleas- 
ure craft.  The  Satanita,  on  the  port  tack, 
while  luffing  to  clear  a  small  boat  ahead  of  her, 
ran  into  Valkyrie  amidships,  and.  cutting  into 
her  about  six  feet,  sunk  her.  The  yachts  were 
locked  together  for  a  time,  and  three  minutes 
^ter  the  Valkyrie  was  struck  she  sank.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Clarke,  the  owner  of  the  Satanita,  was 
at  her  helm  and  Lord  Dunraven  was  steering 
the  Valkyrie,  on  board  of  which  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  regular  crew  of  47  men.  Lord  and 
Lady  Algernon  Gordon  Lennox  and  Mr.  George 
L.   Watson,  who  designed  the  craft.     All  re- 

g>rts  unite  in  praising  the  coolness  of  Lord 
unraven.  Everyone  aboard  was  rescued  by 
boats  that  put  off  from  yachts.  A  seaman 
named  Brown  on  the  Valkyrie  was  injured  so 
badly  that  he  died  next  day.  Lord  Dunraven *s 
yacht  w^as  nearly  cut  in  two.  She  has  been 
raised,  but  is  so  much  damaged  that  repairs  are 
almost  impossible.     Her  lead  will  be  put  on  the 


keel  of  a  new  vessel  with  which  Lord  Dunraven 
will  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup  next  year. 

The  loss  of  the  Valkyrie  was  a  ^reat  blow  to 
Lord  Dunraven.  She  had  been  given  five  tons 
more  of  ballast  and  1,200  square  feet  of  extra 
sail,  and  thus  equipped  her  noble  owTier  felt 
sure  of  defeating  the  Vigilant.  The  Satanita 
was  stove  in  forward  and  damaged  so  badly 
that  she  was  unable  to  sail  in  any  of  the  July 
regattas.  Her  collision  bulkhead  saved  her 
from  sinking. 

The  race  was  thus  left  to  Vigilant  and  Bri- 
tannia, the  course  being  fifty  mues,  a  dead  beat 
to  the  mark-boat  off  Skelmorlie,  a  close  haul  to 
Mount  Stuart,  a  run  to  Kilcreggan  and  a  close 
haul  home,  twice  round.  Old  man  Morris,  of 
Largs,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  expert  pilot  on  the  Clyde,  was  on  the  Vig- 
ilant, The  wind  was  stiii  at  the  start  and  it 
kept  on  freshening  as  the  day  grew  older.  The 
Pnnce  of  Wales'  cutter  got  tne  best  of  the  start 
and  held  her  lead  until  the  Mount  Stuart  mark 
was  reached.  At  this  point  the  K/>»7«/»/ forged 
ahead,  the  time  at  the  Irellan  mark  being.  Vigi- 
lant, 12:35:25;  Britannia,  12:36:50.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  round  Vigil  ant's  time  was  1:24:15  ; 
Britannia's  i  :26:i6.  Just  as  long  as  the  breeze 
blew  fair  and  true  the  American  yacht  bade 
fair  to  save  her  time  allowance,  which  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three  minutes. 

It  was  on  the  home  stretch  that  Vigilanfs 
luck  forsook  her.  She  caught  a  calm  streak  and 
couldn't  get  out  of  it  no  matter  how  hard  she 
tried.  Tne  Britannia  meanwhile  kept  her 
wind  and  passing  the  Yankee  yacht  won,  her 
time  being  4:28:10,  while  that  of  the  Vigilant 
was  4:28:45. 

The  general  opinion  among  English  sports- 
men and  reputable  sporting  papers  was  that 
Vigilant  did  capitally,  handicapped  as  she  was 
by  a  green  crew,  a  skipper  that  knew  nothing 
about  his  yacht,  and  an;ibs«ti^  AaK  seemed  to 
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go  in  for  yachting  from  its  social  end,  rather 
than  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  sport. 

It  was  in  this  Aludhook  Regatta  that  Vigilant 
did  her  best  during  the  Clyde  aquatic  carni- 
val. 

The  next  time  the  yachts  came  together  was 
over  the  course  of  the  Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Club, 
on  July  7th.  A  club  topsail  breeze  was  blow- 
ing from  the  southward.  The  old  cutter  Mar- 
jorie,  which  once  was  a  flyer  but  is  now  thor- 
oughly outclassed,  sailed  over  one  round  of  the 
course.  Then  she  gave  up  in  despair.  It  was 
a  close  race  between  Vigilant  and  Britannia  to 
the  Kilcreggan  mark,  the  time  over  the  first 
round  of  the  course  being,  Britannia,  1:35:38. 
and  Vigilant,  1:36:46.  In  the  windward  work 
that  next  resulted — a  series  of  short  tacks— 
Britannia  kept  Vigilant  snugly  under  her 
lee,  and  she  could  not  escape  from  the  blanket- 
ing by  hook  or  by  crook.  At  the  Skelmorlie 
mark  the  Prince's  cutter  was  im.  10s.  ahead. 

This  advantage  Vigilant  vainly  tried  to  over- 
come. She  could  not  get  over  her  severe  blan- 
keting. But  still  the  race  was  close.  Britan- 
nia never  got  the  lead.  The  times  at  the  finish 
were:  Vigilant,  4:18:14;  Britannia,  4:19:19. 
Thus/  the  Britannia  was  beaten  boat  for  boat 
on  elapsed  time  over  the  course,  but  as  Vigi- 
lant had  to  allow  her  rival  three  minutes,  Bri- 
tannia won  the  Queen's  Cup  by  im.  5^s.,  cor- 
rected time.  It  was  a  capital  race,  and  if  Vigi- 
lant had  been  blessed  with  the  amateur  and 
professional  talent  that  manned  the  Britannia, 
the  result  would  have  been  different.  Captain 
Carter,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Prince's  cutter, 
admitted  as  much  to  the  Outing  correspondent 
after  the  race  was  over.  The  prize  was  a 
Queen's  Cup. 

On  July  9th  Britannia  and  Vigilant  met 
again  on  the  same  course,  the  prize  being  £fs 
and  the  regatta  that  of  the  Royal  Clyde  YacJit 
Club.  The  race  was  destitute  of  any  salient 
point  of  interest — fluky,  paltry  weather  prevail- 
mg  all  day.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  a  drifting 
match  from  start  to  finish,  and  Britannia  got 
the  best  of  it.  Only  half  the  course  was  sailed 
over.  Vigilant  was  beaten  iim.  5s.,  corrected 
time.  The  Scotch  newspapers  freely  and  gen- 
erously admitted  that  she  was  handicapped  by 
the  worst  of  ill  luck. 

On  July  10th,  the  two  yachts  met  again  in  the 
regatta  of  the  Clyde  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  for 
a  prize  of  £()0,  Mr.  Jameson,  the  nephew  of 
the  owner  of  Iverna,  steered  the  Prince  s  yacht, 
and  Nat  Herreshorf  was  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Vigilant.  The  wind  blew  softly  from  the 
southward.  The  race  was  without  any  distinct- 
ive feature.  Britannia  showed  her  superiority 
in  light  airs,  and  because  of  the  talent  aboard 
of  her  took  advantage  of  every  puff  and  gust 
and  every  little  tide  rip.     She  won  by  5m.  52s. 

In  a  speech  that  night  Mr.  George  J.  Gould 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  cordial  reception 
accorded  him,  but  he  said  the  victories  of  his 
opponent  w^ere  getting  rather  monotonous.  He 
thought  he  would  like  to  have  the  luck  changed, 
and  win  at  least  one  racei 

When  the  champions  were  once  more  con- 
fronted with  each  other  the  luck  was  just  the 
same.  The  date  was  July  nth,  the  regatta 
that  of  the  Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club,  and 
the  prize  ;^5o.  Britannia  led  from  start  to 
finish.  The  wind  was  light  in  the  early  part  of 
Uie  race,  but  later  on  it  freshened  up.     The 


Prince's  cutter  won  by  im.  35s..  elapsed  time, 
and  4m.  35s..  corrected  time.  It  was  announced 
the  same  day  that  the  Prince  and  Mr.  Gould 
had  arranged  for  a  match  race  on  August  4th, 
to  be  sailed  off  Cowes,  for  £iqo. 

On  July  1 2th  the  two  yachts  sailed  over  the 
same  course  and  under  the  management  of  the 
same  club.  The  weather  was  of  that  fluky 
variety  so  often  met  with  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

Vigilant  did  well  when  there  was  a  little  wind 
to  waft  her  along,  but  Britannia  surpassed 
herself  at  drifting.  She  won  the  ;^6o  prize  by 
4m.  40s.,  corrected  time.  The  queer  news  was 
cabled  across  the  ocean  that  evening  that 
Laphorn  and  Ratsey,  the  sailmakers,  had  de- 
clined, on  patriotic  grounds,  to  make  a  suit  of 
sails  for  the  Vigilant.  This  rejwrt,  if  true, 
might  seem  to  reflect  on  British  business  ca- 
pacity as  w^ell  as  British  sportsmanship.  They 
are  first-class  men,  however,  have  made  their 
reputation,  and  perhaps  are  not  unmindful  of 
several  snubs  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected by  American  customers. 

The  scene  of  strife  was  now  shifted  to  Ire- 
land, and  on  Belfast  Lough  Vigilant  and  Bri- 
tannia contested  on  July  16th  for  the  Coun- 
ty Down  cup,  valued  at  ^6o,  over  a  course  of 
fifty  miles.  Ill-fortune  befell  the  American 
yacht  again.    The  Britannia  had  all  the  luck. 

Vigilant  when  it  breezed  up  got  the  lead;  then 
she  got  becalmed  and  her  opponent  passed  her, 
winning  by  im.  32s.  elapsed  time.  The  Yankee 
craft  had  her  sail  plan  reduced  before  the  race, 
and  as  she  was  not  remeasured,  the  Britan- 
nia's corrected  time  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined. 

vigilant's  first  victory. 
It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  on 
July  17th  the  Vigilant  scored  her  first  victory 
The  regatta  was  that  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht 
Club,  the  prize  being  a /50  cup  and;^25  in  cash. 
There  was  a  ^ood  spanking  breeze  Wowing  all 
day.  The  Vigilant  got  the  lead  and  kept  it, 
widening  the  distance  all  the  time.  The  sea 
was  lumpy.  Britannia  carried  away  the  jaws 
of  her  gaff  and  retired.  Vigilant  Failed  over  the 
course  and  won  the  prize.  Had  not  the  Bri- 
tannia been  disabled,  experts  say.  Vigilant 
would  have  won  by  at  least  8  minutes.  Sne  had 
sailed  over  three-quarters  of  the  course  when 
her  rival  withdrew,  and  was  at  least  six  min- 
utes ahead.  Vigilant  covered  the  50  mile 
course  in  4h.  49m.  28s.  Quite  fast  this,  when 
the  number  of  turns  and  a  14-mile  thresh  to 
windward  are  taken  into  consideration. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  YACHT  CLUB. 

On  July  3d  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  squadron 
made  its  rendezvous  at  Larchmont.  There  was 
a  goodly  fleet  assembled,  the  flagship  Water 
Witch,  Commodore  Banks,  being  m  command. 
Loyal,  Ventura,  Swannansa,  Rover,  Choc- 
taw, Eclipse,  Rover,  Penguin,  Daffodil,  Fola, 
Ileika  and  Dahhne  composed  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  Some  of  these  yachts  sailed  in  the  re- 
gatta of  the  Larchmont  Club  on  July  4th,  all 
the  events  being  open  to  them. 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  4th  the  fleet  sailed 
across  the  Sound  to  Oyster  Bay,  where  they 
were  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  Next  day  th^T 
squadron  sailed  for  Morris  Cove,  where  th% 
yachts  anchored  for  the  night,   sailing  next 
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morning  for  New  London.  On  July  7th  the 
fleet  sailed  to  Shelter  Island,  remaining  over 
Sunday,  and  disbandine  at  colors  next  day.  A 
very  pleasant  trip  indeed.  Not  a  large  fleet,  but 
a  goodly  company.  Henry  J.  Gielow  was  judge 
and  regatta  committee.  Capt.  Hanan  placed 
his  fine  steam  yacht  Embia  at  his  disposal,  and 
right  ably  he  fulfilled  his  duties. 

THE   2I-FOOT   CLASS. 

The  new  21 -foot  class  is  not  proving  so  popu- 
lar as  it  ought.  The  fact  is  the  boats  will  not 
be  in  proper  fighting  fettle  until  it  is  about  time 
to  pay  them  out  of  commission.  Mr.  George 
Work  s  Afinne tonka,  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Dyer,  and  supposed  by  me  and  others  to  be  the 
dark  horse  in  ner  class,  has  turned  out  quite  a 
failure.  Her  rig  and  sails  are  queer  productions. 
Even  Mr.  Bryan  Alley,  than  whom  no  amateur 
skipper  is  smarter,  can't  make  her  get  out  of 
her  own  way  when  close  hauled.  Running 
and  reaching  she  is  fast,  and  so  by  the  way 
would  a  haystack  be. 

Vaguero  and  Houri  have  so  far  proved  to 
be  the  fastest  in  the  class,  but  light  winds  and 
calms,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  bad  luck, 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  gauge  the 
merits  of  the  craft. 

SPECIAL  RACE   FOR   2I-FOOTERS. 

The  special  race  for  the  21-footers  at  Doug- 
laston  on  the  23d  of  June  created  gjeat  interest, 
and  resulted  in  Minnetonka  taking  the  first 
place  from  Hourihy  one  second,  with  Vaguero, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Duryea's  little  flyer,  a  very  good 
third. 

The  Sasgua  at  the  same  time  won  the  prize 
easily,  her  corrected  time  being  2:17:00,  while 
Minnetonka's  was  2:54:10. 

IN  THE  SMALLER   CLASSES. 

In  the  smaller  classes  Onaivay  and  Mary 
had  a  good  tussle,  Onaway  beating  Mary  4m. 
and  27s. 

In  the  classes  known  as  6  to  10,  the  winners 
were  respectively,  Kittie,  Hazen  Morse's  pretty 
little  craft ;  Typhoon,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bull- 
winkle  ;  Mr.  Clark's  Punch  ;  Fantaisie,  owned 
by  the  brothers  Field.  The  Constance,  repre- 
senting Class  No.  9,  made  a  good  finish,  wnile 
the  May,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sherman,  concluded 
to  give  it  up. 

YALE-HARVARD   RACE. 

The  first  University  yacht  race,  held  at  New 
London  on  June  27th,  was  a  gp-eat  success.  Both 
Yale  and  Harvard  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  results.  The  size  of  the  fleet  of  contestants 
was  indeed  remarkable. 

The  yachts  were  divided  into  five  classes  in 
the  order  following : 

Class  I.  Cutters  and  sloops,  30  to  40  feet. 
Class  2.  "         "         *'       26  to  30  feet. 

Class  3.  '*         **         •'       under  26  feet. 

Class  4.  Cat  boats,  20  to  26  feet. 
Class  5.      "        "       under  20  feet. 

The  courses  were  well  arranged,  taking  the 
boats  into  lumpy  water  which  gave  the  smaller 
ones  all  the  sea  practice  they  wanted.  All  the 
boats  were  ably  handled,  showing  that  our  col- 
leches  already  possess  a  capital  lot  of  helmsmen. 

In  Class  No.  i,  Aw  a,  on  corrected  time, 
beat  the  Nymph  by  3m.  47s  Both  Aw  a  and 
i^ymph  are  Yale  boats. 


Tomboy  (Class  2),  Mr.  T.  K.  Lathrop's  clever 
little  craft,  gave  Fancy,  belonging  to  C.  F. 
Lyman,  the  double  by  nearly  a  minute.  This 
was  the  thrashing  of  one  Harvard  man  by  an- 
other. 

Then  came  the  3d  Class,  in  which  Christine, 
a  Yale  craft,  belonging  to  G.  B  Millen,  beat 
j5tf«/^»f,  one  of  the  Harvard  fleet,  im   59s 

Then  Tigress,  another  Yale  boat,  sailing 
under  W.  I^rg^son's  flag,  did  well,  but  W.  S. 
Patton's  clever  little  cat,  Hector,  managed  to 
beat  him  2m.,  to  the  honor  of  the  same  college 

The  little  cats'  prize  was  nobbled  by  a  Har- 
vard man,  Mr.  A.  A.  Beebe,  with  the  Nob  ska, 
soundly  thrashing  the  Yale  aspirant,  Boodler, 
that  owned  by  W.  H.  Emmons,  of  Yale,  nearly 


SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN   YACHT  CLUB 

This  club  was  fairly  represented  in  the  mus- 
ter at  Oyster  Bay  for  their  annual  cruise,  mak- 
ing the  start  on  the  morning  of  June  26th  for 
Morris  Cove,  with  judges  in  goodly  number, 
and  apparatus  for  speed  and  force  of  wind  suf- 
ficient for  a  Lick  observatory. 

The  day  turned  out  rather  fluky.  especially  to 
the  man  who  arrived  so  much  ahead  that  it 
appeared  beyond  question  that  he  had  won. 
Yet  between  the  calms  sufficient  data  had  been 
gathered  from  the  anemometer  and  the  Euclid- 
isms  which  the  busy  brains  of  the  sailing 
committee  had  fortified  themselves  with,  to 
prove  that  the  wee  wee  craft  of  the  fleet  had 
knocked  all  the  others  into  a  cocked  hat. 

The  boats  contending  were  schooners  Ariel 
and  Elsiemarie.  The  lormer  belonging  to  the 
noble  commodore  of  the  club,  J.  H.  B.  Hill,  and 
the  other  to  Mr.  J.  B.  King,  both  fine  craft  from 
the  board  of  Mr.  Carey  Smith.  Then  came 
that  ocean  cruiser  and  successful  racer  in  foreign 
waters,  the  Navahoe,  and  with  her  the  Glor- 
iana  as  representatives  of  the  Herreshoff  firm, 
and  Carey  Smith's  Katrina  and  Rajah,  fol- 
lowed by  Gossoon,  Daffodil,  Madrine  and 
Indolent. 

The  same  fleet  sailed  the  next  day  to  New 
London.  The  breeze  on  this  voyage  was  some- 
what variable,  so  that  another  tenth  or  two  had 
to  be  added  in  favor  of  the  small  craft,  and  the 
pleasant  sail  of  the  two  days  was  all  upset, 
those  who  had  worked  hard  to  keep  up  the 
reputation  of  the  boats  finding  that  it  was  labor 
in  vain. 

The  committee  after  much  deliberation  de- 
cided that  Ariel  beat  Elsiemarie  19  minutes 
and  43  seconds,  that  the  Gloriana  took  the 
prize  from  Navahoe  by  eleven  minutes,  and 
that  the  little  Madrine  put  Katrina  and  Gos- 
soon nowhere. 

Friday  it  was  determined  to  return.  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, of  the  House  Committee,  taking  charge  in 
the  club  steamer  Dunderberg.  Some  of  the 
boats  left  the  fleet  and  went  further  East,  while 
fresh  ones  joined.  Those  that  fled  from  such 
brain  cracking  calculations  were  Navahoe,  Gos- 
soon and  Indolent,  Those  joining  were  Wasp 
and  Anna. 

The  passage  back  was  done  in  weather  not  at 
all  favorable  for  bringing  out  the  good  points  of 
the  boats,  and  at  times  there  was  nothing  to 
chronicle  either  of  the  pressure  or  the  speed  of 
the  crafts.  The  corrected  time  gave  the  prizes 
to  Ariel,  in  the  schooner  ctos  and  Gloriana^ 
of  the  cutter  class.  T)^^\z^^  ^  Kenealy.  3 
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THE  *•  YANKEE  •   IN  BRITISH  WATERS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Howard,  whom  Outing  sent  to 
England  last  May  to  enter  his  crack  and  up-to- 
date  craft  Yankee,  in  the  big  British  meets, 
has  sent  us  a  few  preliminary  notes  on  his 
races.  After  a  thorough  trial  of  the  Thames 
course,  Mr.  Howard  found  that  it  was  so  nar- 
row that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Yankee 
to  do  herself  justice,  and  accordingly  he  with- 
drew his  challenge  for  an  international  race  for 
the  Challenge  Cup.  Mr.  Howard  entered  five 
races  on  the  Thames,  however  ;  but,  though  he 
convinced  all  hands  that  in  a  smart  wind  his 
canoe  is  one  of  the  fastest  goers  on  record,  the 
narrowness  of  the  course  and  the  feebleness  of 
the  breeze,  in  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  come  about,  prevented  him  from  winning. 
Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  however,  word 
comes  from  Mr.  Howard  that  at  the  Annual 
Regatta  of  the  Roval  Canoe  Club,  the  Yankee 
got  her  breeze  and  came  out  ahead  in  the  fast- 
est  time  made  in  England  this  year.  A  com- 
plete history  of  Mr.  Howard's  adventures  and 
victories  will  appear  in  the  Outing  Records  for 
September. 

AMERICAN   canoeing. 

The  absence  of  the  usual  spring  and  early 
summer  canoe  regattas  of  the  various  clubs  in 
New  York  and  the  immediate  vicinity  has  not 
been  due  to  lack  of  enthusiasm,  but  to  the 
approach  of  the  annual  meet  at  Croton  Point  on 
tne  Hudson.  As  it  is  four  years  since  the 
division  was  blessed  with  a  canoe  meet,  the 
members,  very  naturally,  concentrated  their  en- 
ergies upon  the  single  task  of  making  it  a  gen- 
uine and  deserved  success 

The  only  regular  regatta  held  was  that  of  the 


Brooklyn  Canoe  Club  on  Saturday,  June  23d. 
There  were  two  events,  both  of  which  were  well 
contested,  a  senior  sailing,  three  miles,  and  a 
decked  canoe  paddling  race,  800  yards.  The 
former  was  won  by  Percy  F.  Hogan  in  his 
canoe  Ho  ;  W.  McK.  Miller,  Menanka,  second  ; 
Robert  J.  Wilkin.  Unoua,  third.  The  pad- 
dling race  was  won  by  C.  V.  Schuyler,  in  Plip- 
sic:  R.J.  Wilkin,  second;  W.  McK.  Miller, 
third.  The  Brooklyn  club  has  arranged  for 
races  every  Saturday  in  August,  and  Septem- 
ber 29th  a  final  regatta  will  be  held. 

Even  at  this  late  date  a  word,  perhaps,  ought 
to  be  said  about  the  successful  meet  of  the 
Eastern  Division  at  Calla  Shasta,  near  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  on  the  Connecticut,  Decoration 
Day.  The  New  England  clubs  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  features  were  the  big  war  canoe 
race  and  Paul  Butler's  two  victories  in  his 
speedy  canoe  Wasp,  In  the  unlimited  sailing 
race,  three  miles.  Butler  was  the  only  one  of 
four  starters  to  finish  ;  and  in  the  visitors'  sail- 
ing race,  \%  miles,  he  also  came  out  ahead 
with  George  C.  Forrest,  of  Hartford,  in  Dimple 
No.  J,  second.  The  war  canoe  race,  }4  mile, 
was  particularly  interesting  and  exciting,  as 
five  of  these  big  boats  made  a  grand  fight  for 
the  mastery.  The  Newton  CltiD  won.  beating 
the  Puritans  of  South  Boston  by  about  half  a 
length.  Waltham  came  in  third,  Hartford 
fourth  and  Springfield  last  Clarence  Euson,  of 
Springfield,  had  the  one  mile  single  paddling  all 
to  himself.    There  were  three  starters. 

The  Canoe  clubs  of  the  Passaic  river  have 
arrange'  I  to  hold  their  annual  regatta  and  races 
September  3d,  4th  and  5th  at  Woodside. 

Frank  W.  Crane. 


CRICKET. 


MASSACHUSETTS    V^S.   NEW  YORK. 

The  game  was  played  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Staten  Island  C.  and  B.  B.  C.  on  July  9th  and 
loth.  It  was  the  best  witnessed  in  or  near 
New  York  for  a  long  time,  and  was  probably 
better  even  than  the  International  cricket  to  be 
played  in  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. The  steady  batting  of  the  visitors  against 
such  good  bowling  was  a  complete  revelation, 
and  was  certainly  an  eye-opener  to  our  local 
players.  We  are  accustomed  to  give  too  much 
attention  to  run  getting  to  the  neglect  of  steady 
cricket.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  ease 
and  freedom  with  which  F.  Fairbum  dealt  with 
the  variety  of  bowling  fired  at  him  by  New 
York's  best  trundlers.  Had  M.  R.  Cobb  played 
in  his  usual  style  the  game  would  have  been 
even  more  interesting,  out  his  failing  to  score 
in  both  innings  was  a  decided  loss  to  New  York. 
The  thirty-three  byes  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Massachusetts  team  does  nor  call  for  favorable 
comment,  but  otherwise  the  fielding  of  both 
teams  was  very  superior,  and  the  work  of  M.  G. 
Haughton  behind  the  stumps  excellent. 

New  York  batted  first  and  at  the  close  of 
their  innings  had  a  total  of  131,  of  which  the 
double  figure  contributors  were  H.  C.  Wright 
34,  J.  Rose  22,  J.  Lambkin  18  (not  out),  H.  Mac- 
Nutt  17,  and  C.  Byers  12.  Against  this  Massa- 
chusetts ran  up  a  total  of  212,  their  double 


figure  men  being  F.  Fairbum  73  (not  out),  J. 
Smith  34,  M.  G.  Haughton  18.  J.  Keen  17,  and 
the  veteran  George  Wright  15.  These  totals  left 
the  visitors  81  runs  ahead  on  first  innings.  The 
local  men  made  84  in  their  second  turn,  F.  F. 
Kelly  contributing  27,  J.  Rose  17,  and  C.  Byers 
II.  The  visitors  had  only  four  runs  to  get  to 
win,  but  in  getting  these  lost  one  wicket. 

HALIFAX    CUP. 

On  June  i6th  the  spectators  at  the  cup  match 
between  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  were 
undoubtedly  surprised  to  see  the  team  from 
Wissahichon  run  up  a  total  of  154  against  the 
Manheim  players,  who  at  the  drawing  of 
stumps  for  the  day  had  made  103  for  the  loss  of 
seven  wickets.  Their  innings  was  finished  two 
days  later,  when  they  brought  the  total  up  to 
141,  thus  losing  by  13  runs,  giving  Philadelphia 
their  first  victory  over  Germantown  in  a  Halifax 
Cup  match. 

In  the  Belmont  and  Merion  match  of  the  same 
date,  Belmont  finished  with  a  total  of  149  runs, 
while  Merion  with  but  six  wickets  down  at  the 
call  of  time  had  secured  153. 

On  June  23d  Germantowns  were  decidedly 
back  to  their  old  form,  and  in  the  cup  game 
against  Merion  put  up  a  total  of  195  runs,  hav-  > 
ing  still  five  wickets  in  hand,  while  the  MerMj)ti^ 
team  was  disposed  of  for  190  runs. 
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OUTING  FOR  AUGUST. 


The  Belmont-Tioga  teams  made  a  late  start 
in  their  game,  and  consequently  when  stumps 
were  drawn  the  match  was  unfinished.  Tioj^a 
batted  first  and  put  together  191  ;  Belmont,  who 
had  made  84  for  the  loss  of  two  wickets  at  the 
call  of  time,  resumed  the  innings  on  27th.  and 
with  the  loss  of  but  three  wickets  ran  their  total 
up  to  192,  thus  winning  by  seven  wickets. 

Rain  prevented  the  finish  of  the  cup  games 
scheduled  for  June  30th  between  Germantown- 
Tioga  and  Philadelphia-Merion.  Germantown 
had  disposed  of  Tioga's  team  for  114  runs  and 
had  themselves  maae  102  for  the  loss  of  five 
wickets  when  play  was  stopped. 

Philadelphia  had  run  up  a  total  of  241  at  the 
finish  of  their  innings,  by  which  time  rain  had 
thoroughly  soaked  tne  wicket  and  stumps  were 
drawn  for  the  day.  The  game  was  concluded 
July  loth,  and  was  won  by  Philadelphia  by  a 
score  of  264  to  112. 

The  cup  match  between  Belmont  and  Ger- 
mantown, July  4th,  which  Belmont  won,  prac- 
tically gave  tnem  the  championship  of  Phila- 
delphia dubs  for  the  season  of  '94.  As  usual,  a 
very  large  crowd  assembled  for  this  match,  and 
were  given  a  fine  exhibition  of  cricket  by  both 
teams  The  hero  of  the  game  was  undoubtedly 
C.  Coates,  Jr.,  who  contributed  74  runs  to  the 
Belmonts  total  of  156.  and  then  took  five  of  the 
German  town's  wickets  for  a  cost  of  31  runs. 
G.  S.  Patterson  headed  the  batting  list  of  Ger- 
mantown with  a  contribution  of  30  towards  their 
total  of  125. 

The  match  between  Tioga  and  Merion,  on  the 
same  day,  ended  in  a  victory  for  Tioga  by  74 
runs  on  the  first  innings.  Good  batting  all 
through  the  innings  was  done  by  the  winners, 
who  made  a  total  of  190.  For  the  Merion,  J. 
B.  Thayer  came  out  ahead  of  the  others  in  bat- 
ting, with  53  runs  to  his  credit  out  of  a  total  of 
116. 

On  July  7th,  Germantown  team  suffered  a  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia  C.  C. 
Germantown  batted  first  and  were  all  disposed 
of  for  65  runs  The  Philadelphia  team  passed 
their  opponents'  score  before  their  fourth  wicket 
fell,  but  the  remainder  of  the  team  only  put  on 
three  runs,  the  total  at  the  close  of  the  innings 
being  69  runs. 

The  cup  game  between  Belmont  and  Tioga 
which  was  left  unfinished  on  7th,  was  concluded 
July  loth,  Belmont  gaining  an  easy  victory  by 
a  total  of  219  to  Tiogas  136.  Belmont  has  now 
a  firm  hold  on  the  cup  for  1894. 

METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT   LEAGUE. 

On  June  i6th,  last  vear's  champions,  the  New 
Jersey  A.  C. ,  placed  another  victory  to  their 
credit  by  defeating  the  Brooklyn  team,  who 
were  all  disposed  of  for  53  runs.  A.  Brown  was 
their  only  batsman  to  make  any  stand  and 
placed  a  20  not  out  to  his  credit.  For  the  New 
jerseys  the  batting  list  was  headed  by  F.  J. 
Prenaergast,  who  contributed  41  runs  to  the 
total  of  117. 

The  league  game  between  Morris  Heights  and 
Paterson  resulted  in  a  draw,  rain  preventing 
the  finish  of  the  game  The  Moms  Heights 
team  had  made  a  total  of  41  for  their  innings 
and  Paterson  15  for  one  wicket  at  the  finish  of 
play. 

In  the  second  section  leagpie  games  of  the 
same  day  Harlem  defeated  St.  George  A.  C.  by 
35  runs.    Good  stands  were  made  by  W.  Fen- 
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wick  and  J.  Pedlow  for  the  winners.  Pedlow 
was  also  in  fine  form  with  the  ball,  taking  seven 
of  the  St.  George  wickets.  The  totals  wei-e  St 
George.  36;  Harlem,  71. 

The  New  York  C.  C.  gained  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Kings  County  by  an  innings  and  four 
runs.  Kings  County  were  all  disposed  of  in 
their  first  innings  for  14  runs  and  in  their  sec- 
ond for  50,  while  the  New  Yorks  put  up  a  toial 
of  68  in  their  innings. 

June  23d,  the  New  York  C.  C.  defeated  St 
George  A.  C.  by  an  innings  and  63  runs,  after 
declaring  their  own  innings  with  three  wickets 
down  and  the  score  at  100.  The  good  stand 
made  by  J.  E.  Roberts,  who  contributed  60  not 
out,  did  much  to  swell  the  total.  The  St.  George 
were  disposed  of  for  the  small  totals  of  14  and 

23. 

New  Jersey  A.  C.  won  their  match  from  the 
Manhattans  by  53  runs.  The  batting  of  F 
Smith  (29)  and  B.  Bloxsom  (27)  was  the  best 
done  for  Manhattan,  while  for  the  New  Jersey 
A.  A.  C,  F.  F.  Kelley  (44).  M.  R.  Cobb  (37)  and 
A.  Gunn  (33)  contributed  the  lion's  share.  The 
totals  were  :  Manhattan,  112  ;  New  Jersey,  165. 

The  Paterson- Brooklyn  game  w^as  somewhat 
of  a  surprise.  The  Brooklyn  team  disposed  of 
Paterson  for  47  runs— a  comparatively  small 
score,  but  J.  Robertson  and  J.  West  were  in 
such  good  bowling  form  that  Brooklyn  were  all 
dismissed  for  a  total  of  32,  gfiving  Paterson  a 
victory  by  15  runs. 

Morris  Heights  team  suffered  a  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Staten  Island  C.  C.  by  36  runs. 
The  best  contributions  to  Staten  Island's  total 
of  145  were  by  F.  T.  Short,  22,  and  F.  Tevons. 
not  out,  20 ;  and  those  toward  Morris  Heights 
total  of  109  were  by  A.  H.  Collins,  26,  and  A. 
Richardson,  28,  not  out. 

The  second  section  league  ^ame  between 
Kings  Co.  and  Harlem  resulted  m  a  victory  for 
the  Harlems  by  14  runs.  The  totals  were : 
Kings  Co  ,  54  ;  Harlem,  68. 

On  June  30th  Morris  Heights  won  their 
match  with  Victoria  C.  C.  by  23  runs.  Both 
teams  showed  well  in  batting,  the  best  inning 
being  made  by  A.  H.  Collins,  55,  and  J.  Fian- 
nery,  39,  not  out,  for  the  winners,  and  a  66, 
not  out,  by  J.  Smithson  for  the  Victorias.  The 
totals  were:  Morris  Heights,  155;  Victoria,  132. 

Scoring  was  not  high  in  the  Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan game,  which  resulted  in  a  win  for  the 
latter  by  23  runs.  The  Manhattans  put  up  a 
total  of  69  and  disposed  of  the  Brooklyns  for  46. 

The  postponed  games  of  Tune  9th  between 
New  York-Harlem  and  Coiumbia-St.  George 
A.  C.  were  played  off  Tune  30th. 

The  New  York  C.  C.  gained  a  clear  victory 
over  the  Harlems  by  a  score  of  94  to  48.  J. 
Roberts  a|jain  headed  the  batting  list  of  the 
winners  with  30  runs. 

Columbia  won  the  Colurabia-St.  George  A. 
C.  game,  60  runs  After  disposing  of  St. George 
for  a  small  total  of  29,  the  Columbias  put  to- 
gether a  score  of  69,  of  which  T.  C.  Cliff  con- 
tributed 29. 

On  July  4th  the  contest  between  the  Brook- 
lyns and  Victoria  resulted  in  an  easy  victory 
for  Brooklyn  by  seven  wickets.  The  totals  were 
Victoria  33  and  92,  Brooklyn  120  and  10  for 
three  wickets. 

The  Kings  County  eleven  had  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  in  their  match  with  the  Columbias  on  > 
the  same  day,  the  result  being  an  easy  i!l4A!^pi^ 
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the  Columbias.  The  scores  were  Kings  County 
20  and  84  against  Columbia's  1 14. 

On  July  7th,  theStaten  Island  C.  C.  had  little 
trouble  in  defeating  the  Brooklyn  C.  C.  The 
Brooklyns  were  all  dismissed  for  150  runs, 
Staten  Island  making  204  for  the  loss  of  7 
wickets,  R.  T.  Rokeby  heading  the  batting  with 
69.  For  the  Brooklyns,  A.  Brown  contributed 
54  runs  to  the  total  of  his  side. 

Paterson  were  defeated  by  45  runs  on  the  first 
inning  by  the  Manhattans.  Ellis  and  Smedley 
were  m  great  form  with  the  ball,  and  disposed 
of  Paterson  for  28  runs,  against  which  Man- 
hattan put  up  a  total  of  73. 

New  Jersey  A.  C.  easily  disposed  of  the 
Morris  Heights  team  for  a  small  score  of  20 
runs,  making  a  total  of  150  for  the  loss  of  6 
wickets,  KeUy  contributing  59  (not  out),  and 
Reid  31  (not  out). 

The  game  between  Harlem  and  Columbia 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  former  by  24  runs. 
J.  Covey  for  the  winners  headed  the  batting  list 
with  32  runs.  The  totals  were :  Harlem,  59, 
Columbia,  35. 


June  16th  brought  an  easy  victory  for  the  Chi- 
cagoes  in  their  match  against  St.  George,  whom 
throu^  the  excellent  bowling  of  J.  Rogers  and 
A.  E.  Smith,  they  disposed  of  for  38  runs, 
Rogers  taking  7  wickets  for  the  small  cost  of  11 
runs.  The  Chicagoes  in  their  turn  at  the  bat 
ran  up  a  total  of  122,  to  which  the  chief  contrib- 
utors were  G.  Coen,  30,  not  out,  D.  Russell 
23,  and  H.  Morrison  22. 

The  Wanderers  did  some  heavy  scoring  in 
their  match  against  the  Albions,  whom  they  dis- 
posed of  for  a  small  total  of  40  runs.  The  Wan- 
derers lost  their  first  wicket  for  10  runs.  J.  G. 
Davis  joined  C.  Dobson,  and  the  two  play  out 
the  rest  of  the  time,  at  the  call  of  which  Dobson 
had  47  and  Davis  68,  both  having  played  brill- 


iant cricket  and  gained  a  victory  for  their  side 
by  82  runs  with  9  wickets  to  spare. 

On  June  23d  Pullman  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Wanderers  by  52  runs,  the  totals  being 
Pullman,  102  ;  Wanderers.  50. 

The  unfavorable  weather  of  June  30th  pre- 
vented the  finish  of  the  Pullman-Chicago  and  Al- 
bion-St.  George  matches  scheduled  for  that 
date.  The  Pullmans  in  their  game  had  made 
47  for  the  loss  of  9  wickets,  when  stopped  by 
rain.  The  Albions  had  lost  five  wickets  for  30 
runs  when  the  rain  set  in. 

On  July  7th  the  Wanderers  defeated  Chicago, 
after  a  most  exciting  game,  by  one  wicket,  the 
totals  were :  Chicago,  128  ;  Wanderers,  130  for 
nine  wickets. 

On  the  same  date  Pullman  beat  St.  George 
by  12  runs.  St.  George  batted  first  and  made 
73.  Pullman  had  lost  eig:ht  wickets  for  71  runs, 
but  at  the  fall  of  the  last  wicket  the  total  stood  85. 

PACIFIC   COAST. 

On  June  10th  the  Alamedas  disposed  of  the 
Bohemias  for  the  small  total  of  44.  The  Ala- 
medas batted  first  and  put  up  a  total  of  172,  H. 
Richardson  contributing  67,  not  out. 

The  Pacific-California  match  scheduled  for 
June  17th  was  substituted  by  a  pick-up  game 
between  sides  chosen  by  R.  B.  Hogue  and  E.  G. 
Sloman,  the  latter's  team  winning  the  game  by 
32  runs.  On  June  24th  Bohemias  beat  the 
Pacifies  by  46  runs  on  the  first  innings.  The 
totals  were  :  Pacifies,  23  ;  Bohemias,  69. 

On  the  same  day  the  match  between  Alame- 
da and  California  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  for- 
mer by  277  runs.  After  disposing  of  the  Cali- 
forni&s  for  22  runs,  the  Alamedas  simply  did 
what  they  liked  with  the  bowling,  and  ran  up 
a  score  of  299  for  the  loss  of  eight  wickets.  F. 
S.  Price,  82  ;  H.  Richardson,  60  ;  R.  B.  Hogue, 
57,  were  the  best  contributions  to  the  large 
total.  T.  C.Turner. 
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OXFORD   vs.   YALE. 

The  first  athletic  meeting  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  Universities  was  contestSi 
July  16th,  on  the  Queen's  Club  grounds.  London, 
between  Oxford  u  niversity ,  the  winner  in  the 
Cambridge  Oxford  ^ames,  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity, the  American  intercollegiate  champion. 
The  track  was  heavy  from  recent  rain,  and 
the  weather  dark  and  chilly.  These  conditions 
were  more  favorable  to  the  English  athletes, 
who  are  used  to  such  weather.  The  attend- 
ance was  between  eight  and  ten  thousand. 
The  programme  consisted  of  nine  events,  and 
was  the  same  as  the  Cambridge-Oxford  pro- 
gramme, except  that  a  half-mile  run  was  sub- 
stituted for  tne  three-mile  run.  The  victory 
was  to  be  awarded  to  the  college  securing  the 
majority  of  firsts  ;  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  was  to 
be  awarded  to  the  college  securing  the  majority 
of  seconds.  In  all  the  events  the  English  con- 
ditions prevailed.  The  hurdle  course  was  on 
grass,  not  on  cinders,  as  in  America,  and  the 
obstacles'  were  solid  and  fixed,  not  frail  and 
easily  upset,  as  with  us.  In  the  runs  the  contest- 
ants were  required  to  keep  the  right  side  to  the 
pole.  Oxford  won  with  i%  firsts  to  Yale's  3>^. 
The  pluckiest  and  in  every  way  the  best  per- 


formance of  the  day  was  Sheldon's  broad  jump 
of  22  ft.  1 1  in.  Sheldon  was  suffering  from  a 
bad  leg  and  had  against  him  the  man  who  holds 
the  present  world  s  record,  23  ft.  t\i  in.  Few 
college  athletes  in  England  or  America  are 
Sheldon's  superior  in  those  qualities  of  charac- 
ter which  make  up  the  ideal  sportsman.  Up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press  telegraphic  reports 
are  so  confused  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  summary  of  events.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  except  for  (Jady's  unexpectedly  bad  form 
in  the  hurdles,  the  score  would  have  been  tied  in 
firsts,  and,  in  that  case,  Yale  would  have  won, 
with  the  majority  of  seconds.  In  spite  of  the 
adverse  criticism  of  the  Yale  team  with  which 
the  American  press  is  flooded,  I  persist  in  be- 
lieving that  under  more  equal  circumstances 
the  American  athletes  would  have  won. 

NEW   ENGLAND   INTERSCHOLASTICS. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Championships  were  held 
on  Holmes  Field,  Cambridge,  Tune  9th,  under 
perfect  conditions.  The  peru)rmances  were 
far  above  the  standard  of  school  games,  and  in 
many  cases  equal  to  the  work  of  college  ath- 
letes. Andover  won  the  Championship  Cup, 
with  Worcester  Academy,  which  held  it  last 
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year,  a  very  close  second.  A  number  of  the  sup- 
posed representatives  of  Worcester  High  were 
members  of  Worcester  Latin ;  and  Fmlay,  of 
Andover.  who  made  the  best  put  with  the  16  lb. 
shot,  had  lost  standing  with  the  Faculty  and 
was  not  eligible  to  compete.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  give  an  exact  score.  Records  were 
surpassed  in  seven  events  ;  and  in  the  mile  run, 
which  was  competed  for  the  first  time,  a  mark 
was  reached  wnich  is  only  one  second  below 
the  best  Harvard  record.   The  new  figures  are  : 

100- yd.  dash . .        10  1-5S...F.  H.  Bigelow. .  Wc'st'r  High 

Mile  bicycle,  am.  41  3-5S...A.  A.  Densmore Hale's 

Q'rt'r-mlle  run,  50  3-i8. .T.  E.  Burke...  .Bn  Eng.  High 
Cow  Hurdles,       27s.     ..A.  H.  Hine ....  Andover 

220- yd  dash,  2a  2-ss. .  F.  H.  Bi^elow..  W'c'st'r  High 

Mile  run 4m.  34  2-58..W.T.Laing....  Andover 

16-lb.  shot... 39  ft.  II  in... J.  S.  Finlay....  Andover 

-    ■  tft..R.  F.  ' 


x2-lb.  hammer,      125  f 


.  Johnson..    Boston  High 


The  schools  represented  were  :  Hopkinson, 
Roxbury  Latin,  Brown  &  Nichols,  Worcester 
Academy,  Noble  &  Greenough,  Belmont,  Mil- 
ton Acaaeniy,  Boston  E.  H.  S., Worcester  High, 
Brookline  High,  Chauncy  Hall,  Concord  Hi^h, 
Hale,  Cambridge  Latin,  Cambridge  English 
High.  Newton  High.  Waltham  High,  Phillips 
Andover,  and  Boston  Latin. 

The  summary  is : 

100  yd.  dash.— Bigelow,  W.  H.,  i  ;  Roche, 
W.  H.  S.,  2  ;  aark,  W.  A.,  3.     10  1-5S. 

120  yd.  hurdles. — Le  Boutillier,  R.  A.,  i ; 
Ferguson,  B.  E.  H.  S.,  2  ;  Chase,  W.  A.,  3. 

Half-mile  run.— Hull,  W.  A.,  i  ;  Judd,  W. 
A..  2  ;  Gaskill,  A.,  3.    2m.  8  3-5S. 

Mile  bicycle. — Densmore,  Hale*s,  i ;  Buck, 
Hopkinson  s  2  ;  Bradley,  Hop    3.  2m.  41  3-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run  —Burke,  E.  H.  S..  i  ;  Hull, 
W.  A.,  2  ;  Fish,  W.  A  ,  3.     50  3-5S. 

Mile  walk.— Delaney,  W.  H.  S.,  i ;  Moore.  N. 
H.  S.,  2  ;  Lockwood,  W.  A  ,  3.     7m.  53  4-5S. 

220  yd.  hurdles. — Hine,  P.  A.,  i ;  Fuller,  C. 
H.  S  ,  2 ;  Johnson,  E.  H.  S.,  3     27s. 

220  yd.  dash.— Bigelow,  W.  H.  S.,  i ;  Burke, 
E.  H.  S.,  2  :  Roche,  W.  H.  S..  3.     22  2-5S. 

Mile  run. — Laing,  P.  A.  i ;  Starbuck,  P.  A., 
2  ;  Curtis,  W.  A. ,  3     4m.  34  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump.— Gordon,  W.  A.,  i  ; 
Day.  N.  H.  S.,  and  Holt,  R,  L.  S.,  tied  for  sec- 
ond.    5ft.  5>^in. 

i6lb.  shot.— Finlay,  P.  A.,  i  ;  O'Brien.  E.  H. 
S.,  2  ;  Holt  P.  A.,  3.     39ft.  iiin. 

Running  broad  jump.— Johnson,  B.  H.  S.,  i ; 
Durand,  P.  A.,  2  ;  Clark.  W.  A  3.    21ft.  5>iin. 

I2lb.  hammer.— Johnson,  B.  H.  S.,  i  ;  Sar- 
gent, Hopkinson 's,  2  ;  Perkins,  Hopkinson's,  3. 
125ft 


Pole  vault. — ^Johnson,  W.  A.,  i ;  Davis,  P. 
A„  2.  Curtis,  Hopkinson  s  ;  Curtis.  W.  A.; 
Shaw,  M.  A  ;  Sherwin,  R.  L.  S.;  Simons.  P. 
A. ;  tied  for  third.     loft.  %in. 

CANADIAN   SPRING   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  Spring  Championships  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.  were  held  Tune 
i6th,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Montreal  A.  A.  A. 
The  performances  were  mediocre,  excepting  in 
the  runs.  G.  W.  Orton,  Toronto  Lacrosse 
Club,  who  appeared  so  badly  out  of  form  in  the 
American  Intercollegfiate,  won  the  mile  in  4m. 
37s.  In  the  two-mile  run  he  was  second  to  W. 
Gentleman,  Montreal  A  A.  A.,  who  finished  in 
lom.  8s.  In  the  quarter,  Gifford.  Montreal  A 
A.  A.,  did  51  3-5S.  after  finishing  the  half  in 
im.  59  3-5S.  Such  work  as  this  of  GiflFord's  is 
good  enough  for  any  championship  meeting. 

THE  AIX-ROUND   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  Individual  All-round  Championships 
were  held  July  4th,  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J. ,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club. 
The  contest  was  one  of  the  closest  and  most  ex- 
citing on  record.  The  score  was  kept  accordins^ 
to  the  system  adopted  last  year.  The  World 
Amateur  record  in  each  event  constituted  a 
maximum  standard,  the  achievement  o^  which 
would  count  the  athlete  1,000  points  ;  and  a 
minimum  was  fixed  in  each  event  below  which 
no  performance  counted.  Intermediate  per- 
formances were  graded  according  to  a  fixed 
scale.  E.  W.  Goff,  N.  J.  A.  C,  won  the  cham- 
pionship with  a  score  of  5.748  points.  John 
Cosgrove,  Ridgefield  (N.  Y.)  A.  C,  a  new 
comer,  and  J.  A.  Larkin,  Xavier  A.  C,  were 
neck  and  neck  in  second  place  until  the  last 
event,  the  mile  run.  which  Cosgrove  unex- 
pectedly won,  bringfing  up  his  total  to  5,472. 
Larkin  scored  5.434.  J.  C.  Butterworth,  Prov- 
idence A.  C,  and  G.  R.  Grav,  N.  Y.  A.  C  , 
were  fourth  and  fifth.  Larking  worst  perform- 
ance scored  considerably  higher  than  the  worst 
performance  of  Goff  or  Cosgrove,  showing  a 
more  consistent  thougjh  not  so  high  a  develop- 
ment. The  best  individual  performances  were 
Goff's  high  jump  of  6ft.,  and  Grey*s  put  of  44ft. 
with  the  16-lb  hammer.  The  All-round  Cham- 
pionship was  founded  in  1885  by  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.  Since  1889  it  has  been  held  by 
the  A.  A.  U.  Under  the  old  S3rstem.of  scoring 
M .  W.  Ford  won  four  times,  A.  A.  Jordon  three 
times,  and  M.  0*Sullivan  won  once.  Under 
the  new  system  of  scoring  Goff  has  won 
twice.  John  Corbin. 


LAWN    TENNIS. 


THE  ladies'  championship. 

The  eighth  annual  contest  for  the  Ladies' 
Championship  be^an  June  12th  at  the  grounds 
of  the  Philadelphia  C.  C.  The  courts  were  in 
excellent  condition,  and,  in  spite  of  the  small 
entry,  an  interesting  tournament  was  held,  re- 
sulting in  the  retirement  of  Miss  Terry,  the 
champion  for  '93.  The  winner,  Miss  Heilwi^, 
met  with  little  opposition  until  the  final,  in 
which  Mrs.  Toulmin  kept  the  result  in  doubt 
until  the  last  set.  The  championship  match 
played  June  i6th  was  close  and  very  interest- 
ing.    Miss  Terry  adopted  a  net  game,  which 


was  in  the  mam  effective  in  Keeping  ner  oppo- 
nent back,  but  her  volleys  were  often  misdi- 
rected, while  Miss  Hellwig's  game  was  steady 
and  accurate.  During  the  match  Miss  Terry 
drove  66  balls  out  to  Miss  Hell\vig's  40.  The 
latter  showed  less  fatigue  than  her  opponent, 
whose  brilliant  work  at  the  net  declined  tow- 
ard the  end  of  the  match.    Scores  : 

Preliminary.- Miss  Bankson  beat  Miss  Wis- 
tar  5-7,  6-3,  7-5  :  Miss  Beaumont  beat  Miss 
Kimball  2-6,  6-2,  6-2  ;  Miss  Williams  beat  Miss 
White  6-2,  6-2. 

First  round. — Mrs.  Toulmin  beat  Mrs.  Bee- 
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croft  6-0,  6-1  ;  Miss  Bankson  beat  Miss  Beau- 
mont 6-1,  6-0 ;  Miss  Atkinson  beat  Miss  Selvin 
6-1.6-1;  Miss  Hellwig  beat  Miss  Williams  6-2, 
6-2. 

Second  round. — Mrs  Toulmin  beat  Miss  At- 
kinson 4-6,  6-5,  6-4 ;  Miss  Hellwig  beat  Miss 
Bankson  6-2,  6-1. 

Final. — Miss  Hellwig  beat  Mrs.  Toulmin  6-2. 
7-5.  6-4 

Championship  round.  —  Miss  Hellwig  beat 
Miss  Terry  (holder)  7-5,  3-6,  6-0,  3-6,  6-3. 

Ladies'  doubles,  final.  —  Miss  Hellwig  and 
Miss  Atkinson  beat  Miss  Williams  and  Miss 
Wistar  6-4,  6-8.  6-4. 

Mixed  doubles,  final.  —  Miss  Atkinson  and 
Mr.  Fischer  beat  Mrs.  McFadden  and  Mr.  Re- 
mark 6-3,  6-2,  6-1. 

Men's  singles,  final. — Smith  beat  Tete  6-2, 
7-5.  6-4. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  tournament  for  the  championship  of 
Massachusetts  was  played  June  istn  and  i6th 
at  the  Longwood  Cricket  Grounds.  The  large 
entry  list,  composed  mainly  of  young  players, 
indicates  the  importance  this  event  is  likeljr  to 
gain  in  the  future.  The  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  excellent  work  of  F.  H.  Hovey,  who 
played  through  the  six  rounds,  winning  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  set.  Even  against  inferior 
players  such  a  performance  is  a  very  severe  test 
of  a  mau's  game  thus  early  in  the  season.  In 
the  final,  Hovey  defeated  his  strongest  oppo- 
nent. Fuller,  6-4,  6-4,  6-0. 

WEST  NEWTON. 

At  the  invitation  tournament  annually  held 
by  the  Neighborhood  Club  of  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  five  men  appeared  to  contest  for  one  of 
the  highest  honors  of  the  season.  The  meet- 
ing began  June  25th  and  lasted  through  the 
week,  attended  each  day  by  many  tennis  en- 
thusiasts from  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  de- 
feat of  Wrenn  on  the  first  day  and  his  subse- 
quent withdrawal  owing  to  lack  of  practice, 
left  the  contest  to  four  men,  Hovey,  Hobart, 
Chace  and  Foote.    Scores  : 

June  2sth.—K,  E.  Foote  beat  R.  D.  Wrenn, 
6-2.  6-0 ;  F.  H.  Hovey  beat  A.  E.  Foote,  4-6. 
6-2,  6-2  ;  Hovey  beat  M.  G.  Chace,  7-5,  8-6. 

June  26th. — C.  Hobart  beat  Chace,  6-2,  4-6, 
6-3  ;  Hobart  beat  Hovey,  6-2,  7-5.  Exhibition 
doubles. — Hobart  and  Hovey  beat  Wrenn  and 
Chace,  6-3.  6-3. 

June  27th. — Chace  beat  Foote,  6-3,  1-6,  6-0; 
Chace  beat  Hobart,  6-3,  7-5. 

June  28th. — Hovey  beat  Foote,  6-3,  2-6,  6-1; 
Hobart  beat  Foote,  3-6,  6-1,  6-3  ;  Hovey  beat 
Chace,  6-3,  6-0. 

June  2gth, — Foote  beat  Hobart,  9-7, 6-8,  9-7; 
Chace  beat  Foote,  6-4,  6-  3. 

Finaiyi^«^-29M  (unfinished). — Hobart  vs.  Ho- 
vey, 4-6,  8-5,  5-5. 

June  joth  (play  off). — Hovey  beat  Hobart, 
6-2,  thus  winning  match,  6-4,  6-8,  6-2. 

Hobart  and  Chace  tied  for  second  honors. 

The  standing  of  the  players  was  : 

Hovey W.6    L.i  1  Foote W.a    L.5 

Hobart 4       .3     Wrenn o      .4 

Chace 4       .3  I 

The  result  is  hardly  satisfactory  as  between 
Hovey  and  Hobart,.  for  a  play-off  of  one  set 
means  very  little  in  tennis.  In  case  of  tie  a 
match  should  be  played  from  the  outset,  if  pos- 


sible, and  it  would  be  more  decisive  if  in  the 
final  at  this  important  meeting  five  sets  were 
played.  Perhaps  too,  it  was  injudicious  for 
Hovey  to  allow  Hobart  to  rest  after  the  first 
set,  when  he  had  the  match  well  in  hand. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

The  annual  tournament  for  the  Champion- 
ship of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  held  on 
the  courts  of  the  Batchelors  L.  T.  C,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  during  the  week  of  June  25th. 

In  finals  Geoghegan  beat  Goodfellow  in  four 
hard  sets,  but  was  easily  defeated  by  Davidson 
in  three  straight  sets  in  tne  championship  round. 
This  makes  Davidson's  fourth  year  as  cham- 
pion of  the  District  of  Columbia     The  scores  : 

Singles,  preliminary  round.— Nast  beat  Met- 
calf,  6-3,  8-6. 

First  round. — Bethel  beat  Boag,  7-5, 4-6,  6-4; 
Lansdale  beat  Biddle,  6-4,  1-6.  6-3;  Clark  beat 
Thompson,  4-6,  6-2,  6-4;  Goodfellow  beat 
Sioussat,  6-2,  6-4;  Nast  beat  Dalzell,  6-3,  8-6; 
Clay  beat  Rowland,  6-1.  6-0;  Shields  beat  Mc- 
Pherson,  6-0, 6-3;  Geoghegan  beat  McCammon, 
6-2.  6-2. 

Second  round.— Bethel  beat  Lansdale,  7-5. 
6-2;  Goodfellow  beat  Clark,  10-8,  9-7;  Nast 
beat  Clay,  7-5,  6-4;  Geoghegan  beat  Shields, 
5-7.  6-3.  8-6. 

Third  round. — Goodfellow  beat  Bethel.  6-4. 
1-6.  7-5;  Geoghegan  beat  Nast,  5-7,  6-3,  8-6. 

Final. — Geoghegan  beat  Goodfellow,  6-0, 0-6, 
6-4,  6-4. 

Championship  round. — Davidson  beat  Geog- 
hegan, 6-4,  6-1,  6-4. 

Doubles,  preliminary  round. — Davidson  and 
Shields  beat  McCammon  and  Dalzell,  6-1.  6-3; 
Geoghegan  and  Nast  beat  Westcott  and  Chew, 
6-3,  6-2;  Goodfellow  and  Clay  beat  Biddle  and 
McPherson,  7-9,  6-4,  6-3. 

First  round. — Davidson  and  Shields  beat 
Geoghegan  and  Nast,  6-2.  3-6. 6-4;  Goodfellow 
and  Clay  beat  Bethel  and  Metcalf,  6-2,  6-1. 

Final.— Goodfellow  and  Clay  beat  Davidson 
and  Shields,  6-3,  6-3,  5-7,  6-4. 

The  tournament  for  a  silver  cup  between  the 
Hohokus  Valley  T.  C.  and  the  Passaic  L.  T.  C, 
on-  the  grounds  of  the  former*  June  30th.  re- 
sulted as  foUow^s  : 

Finals.— Smith  and  Palmer,  H.  V.  T.  C,  beat 
Wellington  and  Marcellus,  P.  T.  C,  6-2.  6-3. 

MIDDLE    STATES, 

For  many  years  distinguished  players  have 
striven  in  vain  for  possession  of  the  Middle 
States  Championship  Cup.  R.  L.  Beeckman's 
name  has  twice  been  engraved  on  the 
trophy,  and  he  was  followed  by  MacMullen, 
Taylor,  Sands,  Stevens  ;  and  by  the  result 
of  the  Orange  tournament.  June  29th,  W.  A. 
Lamed  became  the  holder.  One  of  the  sur- 
prises of  the  meeting  was  the  victory  of  S.  C. 
Alillett  over  W.  G  Parker.  Score,  7-5,  6-2. 
In  the  same  round  Larned  won  easily  from 
Fischer,  a  brilliant  player,  and  in  the  final 
Larned  and  Millett  met.  This  match  was  a 
disappointment,  for  Millett,  usually  strong  at 
the  net,  seemed  unable  to  maintain  the  aggress- 
ive, which  was  his  only  chance  against  Larned. 
Score,  Lamed  beat  Millett  6-2,  6-2,  6-3.  In 
the  championship  match  Lamed  took  every  ad- 
vantage of  Stevens*  base  line  play  and  volleyed 
frequently.     The  first  two  sets  were  close,  but 
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after  that  Lamed  held  his  position  well,  and 
by  clever  cross  court  strokes  defeated  his  op- 
ponent's best  attempts  to  pass  him.    Score,  6- 

4,  4-6,  6-2,  6-2. 

In  the  ladies'  singles  Miss  Hellwig  was  de- 
feated by  Miss  Atkinson,  who  had  recently 
been  beaten  by  Mrs.  Toulmin  at  Philadelphia. 
Scores : 

Men's  singles,  preliminary  round. — R.  Col- 
well  beat  L.  V  Grant.  6-3,  4-6,  6-1  ;  R.  M. 
Miles  beat  C.  E.  Fennessey,  6-0,  6-0  ;  W.  A. 
Lamed  beat  O.  M.  Bostwick,  6-0.  6-4 ;  C.  R. 
Run  von  beat  W.  L.  Marston,  6-1,  6-3  ;  W.  G. 
Parker  beat  F.  N.  Jessup,  8-6.  6-4  ;  H.  W. 
Hague  beat  J.  S.  Doubleday,  6-0,  6-1  ;  H.  W. 
Merchant  beat  W.  C.  Grant,  6-2,  7-5  ;  R.  A. 
Rowan  beat  Stanlev  Ward,  6-8,  6-3,  6-3. 

First  round. — ^files  beat  Lee,  6-2,  6-3 ; 
Fischer  beat  R.  Kelly,  6-0,  6-3  ;  Miles  beat 
Col  well,  2-6,  6-1,  6-4;  Lamed  beat  C.  R. 
Runyon,  6-1,  6-1  ;  Parker  beat  Hague,  6-2, 
6-3  ;  Rowan  beat  Merchant,  6-2,  6-1  ;  Gould 
beat  R.  Colgate,  3-6,  6-4.  6-4  ;  Millett  beat  A. 

5.  Runyon  by  default. 

Second  round. — Fischer  beat  Miles,  6-2,  6-4  ; 
Millett  beat  Gould,  6-2,  6-2  ;  Lamed  beat  Miles, 
6-4,  6-4  ;  Parker  beat  Rowan,  6-0,  6-3. 

Semi-final  round. — Larned  beat  Fischer,  6-4, 
6-3  ;  Millett  beat  Parker,  7-5,  6-2. 

Final.— W.  A.  Larned  beat  S.  C.  Millett.  6-2. 
6-2,  6-3. 

Championship.— W.  A.  Larned  beat  R. 
Stevens,  6-4,  4-6,  6-2,  6-2. 

Ladies'  singles,  final. — Miss  Atkinson  beat 
Miss  Hellwig,  6-8,  6-4,  7-5,  8-10,  6-2. 

Mixed  doubles,  final. — Miss  Atkinson  and 
Dr.  Frazer  beat  Miss  Hellwig  and  Mr.  Runyon. 
6-1, 6-3.  ^ 

Men's  doubles,  final. — Fischer  and  Parker  beat 
E.  L.  Hall  and  Lamed,  6-4,  5-7,  8-6,  4-6,  6-4. 

The  fourth  annual  invitation  tournament  of 
the  Tuxedo  Club,  held  the  first  week  in  July  at 
Tuxedo,  N.  Y.,  resulted  as  follows  : 

Men's  singles,  preliminary  round. — Nichols 
beat  Davis,  6-2,  6-3.  Foote  beat  Cutting,  6-1, 
6-4.  Miles  beat  Wright,  6-2,  6-3  Millett  beat 
Kelly,  6-1.  6-1  Chace  beat  J.  B.  Hall.  6-1, 
6-1.  Wheeler  beat  Stickney,  6-2,  6-0.  Terry 
beat  Tillman,  6-1,  6-1.  W.  E.  Dwight  beat 
Uznaga,  6-1,  6-1. 

Cooman  beat  George  Wren,  by  default ; 
Grenville  Kane  beat  John  Howland,  oy  default ; 
L.  Hall  beat  Dr.  Rushmore,  6-3,  2-6,  6-2. 

First  Round — Fowler  beat  McKittrick,  6-1, 
6-2  ;  Chace  beat  Post,   by  default ;   Codman 


beat  Wheeler,  6-2,  6-4 ;  T.  Terry  beat  Kane, 
6-1,  6-2;  Foote  beat  Miles,  6-2,'  6-0;  Millett 
beat  Dwight.  6-2,  6-3  ;  E.  L.  Hall  beat  Nichols, 
6-2  6-2 ;  G.  S.  Br}^an  beat  F.  Cooley.  6-2,  6-4. 

Second  round. — Chace  beat  Fowler,  6-3,  6-0  ; 
Terry  beat  Codman,  6-3,  6-1  ;  Foote  beat  Mil- 
lett, 7-5,  1-6,  6-1 ;  Edward  L.  Hall  beat  Bryan, 
6-3,  6-4. 

Semi-final  round  — Chace  beat  Terry,  6-2, 
6-4  ;  Foote  beat  Hall,  6-3.  8-6 

Final.— M  G.  Chace  beat  A.  E.  Foote,  6-2, 
6-0,  6-1. 

Challenge  round  — M.  G  Chace  beat  C.  Ho- 
bart,  8-6,  0-6,  6-1,  4-6,  6-3. 

Men's  doubles  —  Final  round.  —  Foote  and 
Howland  beat  Miller  and  Chace,  8-6,  6-4.  7-5. 

CANADIA.N   CHAMI'IONSHIP. 

The  annual  contest  for  the  Canadian  Cham- 
pionship took  place  the  first  week  in  July,  at 
the  courte  of  the  Ottawa  L.  T.  C.  Matthews 
of  Toronto  w^on  back  the  title  for  Canada  by 
defeating  Avery  of  Detroit.     Scores  : 

First  round. — Mackenzie  defeated  Crai^,  7-5, 
6-1  ;  Jenkins  won  by  default  from  Waidner ; 
Tones  defeated  Lay,  6-0,  6-4 ;  Matthews  de- 
feated Shaw,  6-3,  6-2 ;  Applegath  defeated 
Ogilvie,  6-1,  6-2 ;  Griffin  aefeated  Barwell, 
6-1,  6-0;  Moreton  defeated  Clayton,  6-3,  6-1  ; 
Hunter  defeated  Watters,  9-7,  6-1. 

Second  round.— Moreton  beat  Hunter,  6-0, 
6-1 ;  Mackenzie  beat  Jenkins,  6-2,  7-5  ;  Mat- 
thews beat  Applegath,  6-1,6-4;  Griffin  beat 
Jones.  3-6,  6-2.  6-d 

Third  round. — Mackenzie  beat  Moreton,  6-2, 
6-1  ;  Matthews  beat  Griffin,  6-2,  6-1. 

Final — Matthews  beat  Mackenzie,  4-6,  6-3, 
6-1.  6-2. 

Championship  round  — R.  W.  P.  Matthews 
beat  H.  C.  Avery  (holder)  1 1-9,  0-6,  2-6, 6-4,  6-2. 

Ladies' singles. — Miss  Smith  beat  Miss  Whit- 
eaves  by  default 

First  round. —  Mrs  Whitehead  beat  Miss 
Scott,  6-3,  7-5  ;  Miss  MacFarlane  beat  Miss 
Smith,  6-4, 3-6,  6-4 

Final. — Mrs.  Whitehead  beat  Miss  MacFar- 
lane, 4-6,  6-0,  6-4 

Championship  round. — Miss  Osborne  (holder) 
beat  Mrs.  Whitehead.  4-6,  6-2,  6-4 

Doubles  final. — Moreton  and  Matthews  beat 
Griffin  and  Applegath,  6-2,  6-3,  6-1. 

Consolation. — Law  beat  Shaw,  6-2,  3-6,  9-7 

The  Seabright  tournament  was  won  July 
14th  by  W.  A.  Larned,  who  defeated  M.  G. 
Chace,  5-7,  6-2,  7-5,  6-3.         F.  A.  Kellogg. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.* 


J.  E.  L.  /. —  What  is  the  best  course  of 
training  for  mtle  and  half-mile  runners? 
— Eat  a  variety  of  wholesome  food,  and  go  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock,  getting  up  when  you  feel 
rested.  Run  every  week  day,  varying  the  dis- 
tance and  the  speed.  As  a  rule,  never  exceed 
the  distance  you  are  training  for  more  than 
once  a  week,  unless  especially  training  for 
staying  power.  Never  run  a  trial  at  your  dis- 
tance more  than  once  a  week,  and  stop  work 
entirely  two  days  before  a  race.  2. — If  you 
are  running  with  a  man  whom  you  can  out- 
sprint,  but  who  is  accustomed  to  run  the  last 
*  Give  full  address,  so  that  an 


half-mile  at  a  killing  pace,  what  sort  of  race 
must  you  run  f— If  you  are  the  better  man 
you  can  let  him  pull  away  until  the  last  three 
nundred  yards,  but  unless  you  are  pretty  sure 
you'd  bes^ heel  him. 

nformation  as 
/aces,  etc.,  for 
..  ,&>  Pittsburg, 
Pa? — Write  to  the  following  parties  for  the 
road  books  of  their  Divisions :  John  J.  Van 
Nort,  Sec'y-Treas.  Pennsylvania  Division,  L. 
A.  W.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  to  S.  L.  Ghaster, 
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Secy-Treas.  Ohio  Division,  L,4yW3d^^^^V 

:ly  reply  may  be  sent  by  letter.  ^ 


A   PULL  IN   SOCIETY. 

• '  What  does  Barlow  mean  when  he  speaks 
of  his  ancestral  halls  ? " 

**  I  dunno.  Maybe  the  father  was  a  truck 
driver." — Li/e. 

WARRANTED. 

Count  Von  Zweiber  :  "I  have  reason  to 
think  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  on  my  life. 
But  if  I  buy  one  of  jrour  bullet-proof  suits,  can 
I  be  sure  I  will  find  it  as  represented? " 

Herr  Do  we  :  **  If  anvbody  succeeds  in  put- 
ting a  bullet  into  you  wnile  you  are  wearing  this 
suit  we  will  cheerfully  excnange  it  or  refund 
the  money." — Puck. 

A   NEW    beverage. 

Fond  Mamma  (to  clerk  in  china  store) :  "  I  see 
you  have  mugs  marked  Tom  and  Jerry  ;  have 
you  any  with  Willie  and  CharHe  on  them  ? " — 
Life, 

WILL  THEY   FADE? 

Clerk:  "Here  are  some  very  pretty  colors, 
but  we  cannot  guarantee  that  they  will  wash." 

Customer  :  **  It  isn't  necessary,  I  want  them 
for  a  bathing  smW'-^ Judge. 

George  :  '*  Amelia,  dear,  do  you  believe  that 
love  is  blind  ?  " 

Amelia  :  '*  Yes,  George." 

George  :  *•  Then,  dear,  I  do  not  see  any  need 
of  keeping  the  gas  burning  " — Harvard  Lam- 
poon. 

Talkum  :  '*  Professor  Gamer  says  that  mon- 
keys do  not  actually  converse,  but  confine  them- 
selves to  single  remarks  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance." 

Th i nk um  :  '  *  Dear  me.  How  man  has  degen- 
erated."—iV.  Y.  Weekly. 

ABLE   TO    COLLECT. 

"You  seem  in  good  humor,  old  man." 
"  Yes,  I  have  just  won  a  bet  from  my  wife." 
"  Pooh,  she  won't  pay  it." 
"Yes,  she  will.     1  bet  her  three  nights  off 
against  a  dozen  orange  spoons. " — Life. 


LEGAL   PHRASEOLOGY. 

"Why  do  you  use  such  peculiar  terms?" 
asked  a  lawyer's  wife  of  her  husband  who  had 
returned  home  worn  out  by  his  day's  labor. 
"  I  don't  see  how  you  coula  have  been  work- 
ing ^1  day  like  a  horse." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  he  replied.  "I've  been 
drawing  a  conveyance  all  day.  Isn't  that  work- 
ing like  a.  horse  ? " — Exchange. 

WANTED   TO    KNOW. 

Mrs.  Newrich  (about  to  impress  her  guests 
at  dinner) :  "  Now,  Katie,  fill  the  finger  bowls." 
Katie  :  "  Wid  what  ?  "—  Truth. 

Officer  O'Rourke  :  "  Come  now,  will  yez 
get  a  move  on  ye  ?  " 

Raggles  :  "  Course  I  will.  I'm  no  United 
States  Senator."— /'wt:/^. 

Some  writer  notes  the  curious  fact  that 
"  poetry  is  an  anagram  for  poverty  with  the  V 
left  out."  Of  course  the  V  is  lacking.  And 
what  could  be  more  appropriate?  The  poet 
never  has  a  V .—Judge. 

her  solemn  duty? 

Husband:  "Our  office  boy  died  yesterday 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  the  funeral." 

Wife  :  "Id  like  to  know  why  ?  " 

Husband  :  "  For  the  past  month  he  has  been 
eating  the  lunches  you  have  put  up  for  me." — 
Life. 

FILIAL   solicitude. 

Father  (solemnly) :  "  This  is  going  to  hurt 
me  more  than  you.  Napoleon." 

Napoleon:  "Well,  don't  be  too  rough  on 
yourself,  dad  ;  I  ain't  worth  W— Judge. 

A   LOOK   enough. 

"  Was  she  engaged  in  conversation  ?" 
"No;  I  understand  a  mere  look  was  enough." 
—  Town  Topics. 

Tones  :  "  So  Smith  gave  you  a  cigar  ? " 
Brown  :  "  Yes,  but  I  was  in  luck.     Neithe 
of  us  had  a  match." — Z//"if.gitized  by  VJVJ\_/^ 
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PLEASURE  TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS. 


It  is  fun  to  fish,  even  with  a  switch  cut  by 
the  brookside.  but  the  real  enjoyment  of  the 
gentle  art  is  known  only  to  those  who  have 
learned  the  scope  of  angling  as  a  scientific 
sport.  Any  kind  of  tackle  may  kill  fish,  but 
the  use  of  it  will  not  develop  the  wizard  skill  of 
the  expert.  A  good,  scientifically  constructed 
rod  and  fine  tackle  are  necessities,  if  one  aims 
to  become  a  master.  The  possessor  of  them 
never  yet  regretted  his  investment,  for  with 
increased  skill  comes  the  love  of  working  with 
first-class  tools.  A  fine  rod  is  always  most 
satisfactory  and  will  prove  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  Such  a  rod  is  the  eight  strip  split  bamboo, 
the  •*  Chubb,"  manufactured  by  the  T.  H. 
Chubb  Rod  Company,  of  Post  Mills,  Vt. 

*' Summer  Homes,"  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  with  list  of  over  three  thousand  summer 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  in  Catskill  Mount- 
ains and  Northern  New  York.  Send  six  cents 
in  stamps  to  H.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent.  West  Shore  Railroad,  363 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  free  upon  application. 

Of  all  the  popular  resorts  for  a  summer's  so- 
journ few  can  rival  our  own  California  for 
variety  of  attractions  and  facilities  for  enjoy- 
ment. Pacific  billows  break  in  foam^r  music 
along  twelve  hundred  miles  of  coast  which  pos- 
sesses a  succession  of  beaches  unsurpassed  in 
the  world.  In  this  summer  land  Northern  peo- 
ple find  fair  landscapes  spread  afar,  outdoor 
games  and  pastimes  flourishing  'neath  the  blu- 
est of  skies,  and  a  climate  cool  and  healthful. 
All  the  most  beautiful  resorts  and  wild  retreats 
of  California  are  reached  by  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  See  adv.  page 
xliii. 

If  there  be  a  more  delightful  river  trip  in  any 
direction  from  the  metropolis,  especially  during 
the  midsummer  heated  term,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  Citizens*  Line  to  Troy.  The  passage 
on  the  ma^ificent  steamboats  Saratoga 
and  City  ofiroy,  leaving  the  foot  of  West 
Tenth  street  at  6  o'clock  every  evening  (except 
Saturdays),  is  indescribably  pleasur^le ;  the 
scenery,  throughout  the  entire  route,  especially 
along  the  Palisades,  the  Highlands.  West  Point 
and  Newburgh  Bay,  is  unequaled  the  world 
over  for  surpassing  grrandeur.  Direct  connec- 
tions by  rail  for  Saratoga,  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain.  are  made  at  Troy. 

Tennis  players  will  welcome  this  new  depart- 
ure of  the  Overman  Wheel  Company,  as  man- 
ufacturers of  tennis  rackets  and  bails.  The 
Victor  bicycle  is  praised  the  world  over.  There 
is  no  reason  why  '*  Victor  "  in  tennis  should  not 
attain  a  like  reputation  for  merit. 

When  Outing  offers  prizes,  it  avails  itself  of 
the  services  of  the  Gorham  Manufacturing 
Company,  whose  artists  and  designers  vie  with 
each  other  in  producing  medals  and  cups  on 
original  lines,  worthy  of  a  place  of  honor  in  any 
art  collection.  It  may  be  economy  to  obtain 
prizes  in  exchange  for  trade  or  advertising,  but 
to  those  who  would  obtain  the  best  thing  pos- 
sible, we  commend  our  policy,  *'  pay  cash  and 
order  of  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company," 
and  obtain  what  will  be  an  honor  to  you  as  the 
donor,  and  a  worthy  decoration  to  him  who 
shall  win  the  prize. 
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Some  run,  some  fly,  and  some  are  limited  in 
more  senses  than  one,  but  the  new  fast  trains 
on  the  Union  Pacific  System  are  out  of  sight 
while  the  other  fellows  are  getting  their  wings 
fixed.  The  remarkable  time  of  13  hours  and  25 
minutes  from  Omaha  to  Denver,  made  by  the 
*•  Denver  Fast  Mail,"  is  specially  commended 
to  people  who  wish  to  *'get  there."  To  Port- 
land in  65  hours  via  Omalia  and  the  Union  Pa- 
cific System,  you  save  fifteen  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  over  all  competition  ;  to  San  Francisco 
in  67  hours  via  Omaha  and  the  Union  Pacific 
System,  you  save  twelve  hours  and  thirty 
minutes  over  all  competition.  For  tickets  via 
the  Union  Pacific,  or  any  Information,. call  on 
your  nearest  ticket  agent  or  E.  L.  Lomax, 
Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

NovA  Scotia  is  famous  for  good  trout- 
streams.  Near  Yarmouth  is  the  Tusket  River, 
and  a  little  farther  inland  the  Maitland.  each  of 
which  offers  abundant  rewards  to  the  angler. 
The  country  also  possesses  a  delightful  climate, 
fine  scenery,  good  roads,  and  every  facility  for 
boating.  A  quick,  pleasant  trip  is  made  by  the 
elegant  steamers  of  the  Yarmouth  Steamship 
Company.  For  further  details  see  advertise- 
ment on  page  xliv. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  trips  out  of  New 
York  of  a  warm  summer  afternoon  is  a  sail  to 
New  Haven  and  return  on  the  '*  Flyer  of  the 
Sound,"  Richard  Peck,  It  is  needless  to  add 
the  benefits  derived  from  such  an  outing,  as 
also  the  pleasures  realized.  Each  mile  pre- 
sents new  pleasures  from  the  time  the  Me- 
tropolis with  its  noise  and  dust  is  left  behind. 

Pleasure  seekers  can  reach  the  many  resorts 
of  New  England  with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience by  way  of  the  N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  R.  R. 
A  vestibuled  **  Air  Line  Limited  "  leaves  Boston 
and  New  York  at  3.00  p.  m.  daily,  and  those 
preferring  a  sail  on  the  Sound  may  take  the 
**  Norwich  Line,"  whose  elegant  steel  steam- 
ships make  convenient  connections  with  express 
trains  of  the  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  R.  R. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head- 
ache, bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation;  and  consti- 
pation is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F.Allen 
Co., 365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
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EDITORIAL,  COMMENT. 

In  the  recent  match  between  athletes  of  Ox- 
ford University,  England,  and  Yale  University, 
U.  S.  A..  Yale  managed  badlv,  and  lost;  but 
every  American  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
spirit  which  prompted  the  enterprise,  of  the 
courtesy  which  underlaid  all  the  preliminary 
negotiations,  and  of  the  manliness  with  whicn 
each  representative  of  Yale  played  his  part,  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  contest.  The  gentle- 
men of  Oxford,  although  ever  watchful  of  their 
own  interests,  treated  their  visitors  like  broth- 
ers, surrendered  to  their  sole  use  the  Oxford 
grounds  and  training  quarters,  extended  to  them 
such  social  courtesies  as  did  not  interfere  with 
the  restraints  6f  training,  met  them  half-way  in 
all  the  compromises  made  necessary  by  the  vary- 
ing athletic  laws  and  customs  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, gave  them  strictly  fair  play  in  the  actual 
contests,  and  subsequently  entertained  them  in 
such  princely  style  as  might  well  make  the  losers 
forget  their  defeat. 

The  match  was  badly  made  because  four  of 
the  nine  events  were  running,  and  Yale  is,  this 
year,  peculiarly  weak  in  that  branch  of  sport. 
Of  the  five  running  races  in  the  Yale-Harvard 

Erogramme,  Yale  won  only  two,  and  a  fortnight 
Iter  was  beaten  in  all  of  the  five  runs  at  the  in- 
tercollegiate championship  meeting,  these  five 
including  the  four  founa  in  the  Oxford-Yale 
schedule.  No  one  of  the  four  runners  in  the 
Yale  team  was  an  Intercollegiate  champion, 
and  each  of  them  had  been  beaten  at  home  a 
few  weeks  before  starting  for  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  three  runs  in  the  Oxford- 
Cambridee  sports  which  were  also  found  in  the 
Oxford- Yale  programme,  Oxford  won  two  ;  and 
her  representative  in  the  third,  althoufi^h  beaten 
by  Cambridge,  finished  several  seconds  quicker 
than  any  record  ever  made  by  a  Yale  runner. 
It  was  also  bad  match-making  to  accept  stipula- 
tions for  the  shot-puttine  and  hammer-throw- 
ing which  gave  to  the  Oxford  athletes  many 
feet  handicap  over  Yale,  although  in  this  case 
no  actual  harm  resulted,  as  Oxford's  heavy- 
weight performers  were  only  tenth-class  and  had 
no  diance  to  win. 

It  was  bad  management  to  take  the  team  to 
England  without  a  trainer.  Suppose  that  the 
athletic  authorities  of  Yale  had  discharged  their 
professional  trainer  last  April  and  announced 
that  Mr.  Hickok  would  assume  entire  charge 
of  preparing  Yale's  representatives  for  the 
Yale -Harvard  and  Intercollegiate  contests. 
How  violent  would  have  been  the  rebellion  of 
the  athletes,  and  how  fiery  the  editorial  denun- 
ciations in  Yale's  journals.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  was  done  before  a  match  far  more  impor- 
tant. Hickok  is  an  earnest,  intelligent  young 
man,  and  had  the  confidence  of  his  associates, 
but  no  lad  in  his  teens  has  sufficient  experience 
to  properly  train  himself  or  his  friends. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  English  ex- 
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perts  that  the  Yale  system  of  training,  as  prac- 
ticed   by  the    team  at  Oxford,  might  do  for 
America,  but  was  worse  than  useless  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  team  did  too  little  and  too  irreg- 
ular work  while  in  training,  and  that  they  finally 
competed  when  insufficiently  trained  and  sadly 
out  of  condition.     It  was  noticed  by  many  crit- 
ical spectators  that  the  Oxford  runners  finished 
strongly,  and  walked  away  as  if  ready  to  repeat 
their  races;  while  in  the  quarter-mile,  half-mile 
and  mile,  Yale's  athletes  staggered  and  stum- 
bled across  the  finish  line,  and  were  harvested 
by  their  friends  in  varying  stages  of  limp  help- 
lessness.    It  is    self-evident  tnat  if  Oxfords 
winners  had  run  them.selves  out  as  thoroughly 
as  did  Yale's  losers,  the  Americans  would  have 
been  beaten  by  many  more  yards  in  every  race. 
Hence  one  or  two  things  must  be  true— either 
the  Yale  athletes  were  in  poor  condition,  or 
else  Oxford's  runners  were  really  much  more 
their  superiors  than  is  indicated  by  the  results. 
It  is  always  bad  management  to  saddle  upon 
one  of  the  competing  athletes  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  managing  or  training  such  a 
team.     He  cannot  prop>erly  perform  the  addi- 
tional work,  and  in  tr^'ing  to  carry  the  extra 
load  will  probably  fall  short  of  doing  his  whole 
duty,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  associates.     It 
is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  cares  of  his  unaccus- 
tomed trust  chafed  and  annoyed  Capt.  Hickok. 
In  the  hammer-throwing  he  knew  that  he  would 
have  almost  a  walk-over.     His  Oxford  oppon- 
ent had  a  public  record  of  less  than  106  ft.,  and 
was  extremely  unlikely  to  reach  1 10  ft.     At  the 
Yale-Harvard  sports  Hickok  threw  113  ft.  11  in. 
without  any  run,  and  at  the  Intercollegiate 
games,  with  a  7-feet  run,  cleared  123  ft.  9  in. 
He  had  freauently  done  far  better  in  practice, 
and  could  throw  115  ft.  with  his  overcoat  on. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  exert  him- 
self at  West  Kensington,  or  to  take  any  chances 
of  fouling.     All  he  needed  to  do  was  to  take 
one  or  two  easy  throws,  and  sit  down  to  watch 
the  Oxford  hammer  fall  far  behind.     What  he 
did  do  was  curiously  different.      He   was  so 
nervous  and  excited  as  to  almost  incapacitate 
him  for  competition.     Before  the  actual  contest 
he  took  five  or  six  trial  throws,  each  of  which 
was  foul.    When  work  began  in  earnest  he  fol- 
lowed on  with  three  more  fouls,  and  at  his 
fourth  and  last  trial  was  credited  with  no  ft. 
5  in.,  although  this  final  throw  was  also  foul, 
and  only  allowed  through  the  leniency  of  the 
judges.     Hickok's  mental    and   physical  con- 
dition is  well  illustrated  by  this  long  row  of  foul 
throws  where  extra  exertion  was  not  needed. 
The  Yale  team  set  out  with  full  confidence 
that  they  would  win,  remained  of  the  same 
faith  up  to  the  hour  of  the  games,  and  were 
sadly  disappointed  at  the  result,  but  took  their 
defeat  manfully,  acknowledged  that  they  had 
been    fairly    beaten,   made    no  excuses,    and 
neither  asked  nor  authorized  any  one  to  offer   t 
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explanations  in  their  behalf.  Captain  Hickok's 
speech  at  the  subsequent  dinner  may  be  taken 
as  a  model  of  what  an  American  gentleman 
might  properly  say  when  he  and  his  associates 
have  been  beaten. 

Although  the  members  of  the  Yale  team  kept 
decorously  silent,  the  newspapers  of  England 
and  America  promptly  volunteered  to  speak 
for  them,  and  have  threshed  out  a  huge  crop  of 
excuses,  explanations  and  apologies,  dwelling 
in  detail  on  the  short  notice,  the  hurried  prepar- 
ation, the  ocean  voyage,  the  change  of  air  and 
diet,  the  English  climate,  the  scant  time  for 
training,  the  sprains  and  ailments  of  the  ath- 
letes, the  differences  between  the  English  and 
American  athletic  rules,  the  cold  rainy  day  of 
the  games,  the  running  with  right  hand  to  the 
curb,  the  grass  course  iox  the  hurdle  race,  the 
soggy  path,  the  slippery  turf,  and  the  hostile 
sentiment  of  the    spectators.     With  so  many 

gleaners  in  the  field  it  is  strange  that  all  should 
ave  overlooked  the  pertinent  fact  that  this  was 
a  match  of  nine  men  against  thirteen.  Yale 
had  only  nine  athletes,  of  whom  Woodhull  was 
the  only  one  not  forced  to  compete  in  two 
events  ;  while  Oxford  had  thirteen  representa- 
tives, of  whom  nine — Sykes,  Rathbone,  Hild- 
vard.  Scott,  Swanwick,  Gardiner,  Maling, 
Megg^  and  Robertson — competed  in  but  one 
event.  It  would  be  easy  now  to  select  four 
men  of  these  thirteen  who  were  of  no  use  to 
Oxford,  but  if  the  discard  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  games,  possibly  the  wrong  men  might 
have  been  omitted.  And  if  Yale  had  been  able 
to  send  thirteen  men  instead  of  nine,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  one  or  more  of  the  additional 
competitors  might  have  scored.  Oxford  would 
have  acted  right  manfully  in  reducing  her  team 
to  the  same  number  as  Yale,  but  that  species  of 
chivalry  is  not  indigenous  to  British  soil. 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  we  note 
that  several  weeks  before  the  games,  when  ex- 
pert opinion  seemed  to  lean  towards  Yale's 
chances  of  victory,  several  representative  Eng- 
lish athletes  declared  such  mternational  con- 
tests unsatisfactory,  and  their  repetition  un- 
desirable ;  but  as  soon  as  Yale  had  been 
beaten,  these  same  pessimists  joined  with  their 
neighbors  in  asking  Yale  to  call  again  ;  while 
two  or  three  English  editors  so  far  forgot  their 
insularity  as  to  admit  that  a  return  match,  con- 
tested in  America,  would  not  be  improper  ;  and 
others  suggested  annual  matches,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  against  Yale  and  Harvard,  or  the 
best  En^ish  university  athletes  against  Amer- 
ica's Intercollegiate  champions.  In  estimating 
the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  such  con- 
tests several  points  merit  consideration. 

A  similar  meeting,  on  the  same  g^rounds,  in 
1895,  would  hardly  prove  so  successful  as  this 
year's  match,  either  in  attendance  or  general 
mterest.  The  first  contest  was  a  novelty,  and 
excited  public  curiosity  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
hoped  for  by  a  repetition.  Moreover,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  composed  the  Bureau  of  Publicity 
for  these  games  were  past-masters  of  the  art, 
and  transacted  their  business  with  consummate 
skill.  Popular  indifference  was  fanned  into 
flame  by  ingeniously  framed  announcements ; 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  prominent 
English  sportsmen  was  obtained ;  the  patron- 
age of  the  American  Ambassador  secured ; 
members  of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  the  Royal 
Family,  were  advertised  as  probable  spectators, 


while,  for  two  weeks  before  the  meeting,  sand- 
wich-men promenaded  Piccadilly,  flaunting  the 
supernal  attractions  of  the  coming  International 
games.  In  fact,  it  is  questionable  if  some  of 
the  methods  employed  to  swell  the  gate-money 
were  not  beneatn  the  dignity  of  amateur  con- 
tests between  students  of  two  g^eat  universities. 

Judged  by  purely  athletic  standards,  the 
meeting  had  no  claim  to  high  rank.  Of  Ox- 
ford's mirteen  representatives  no  one  save  Fr>' 
ever  made  an  amateur  best-on-record  ;  no  one 
was  ever  an  amateur  champion,  and  no  one  ex- 
cept Fry  could  ever  hope  to  win  such  an  honor 
unless  the  real  champions  chanced  to  be  absent, 
Swanwick  tried  for  this  year's  amateur  cham- 
pionship at  running  hign  jump.  Last  year's 
champion,  J.  M.  Ry&n.  who  won  at  6  ft.  2  1-2  in., 
was  absent,  but  Swanwick  was  beaten  by  the 
only  other  contestant,  failing  at  5  ft.  9  1-4  in. 
At  the  Oxford-Cambridge  games  W.  E.  Luy- 
tens  of  Cambridge,  easily  beat  Greenhow,  Hild- 
yard  and  Rathbone  of  Oxford;  yet  when  he  tried 
to  win  an  amateur  championship,  he  finished 
third  and  last,  6  1-5S.  behind  the  winner.  Nor 
do  Yale's  team  stand  on  a  higher  plane.  No 
one  of  her  nine  athletes  ever  held  an  amateur 
best-on-record  or  an  amateur  championship, 
and  no  one  save  Sheldon  would  have  any  chance 
to  earn  such  an  honor. 

An  Oxford- Yale  meeting  has  no  chance  for 
popularity,  except  in  a  year  when  both  Oxford 
and  Yale  have  a  clean  score  at  home.  A  match 
between  the  best  English  university  and  the 
best  American  university  has  some  claim  on 
public  attention,  but  a  match  between  Oxford 
and  Yale,  when  Oxford  had  been  beaten  by 
Cambridge,  or  Yale  by  Harvard  or  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  would  be  stale  and  unprofit- 
able. The  American  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  gave  its  first  games  in  1876.  Yale 
did  not  win  during  the  first  eleven  years,  and 
of  the  nineteen  successive  annual  championship 
meetings  won  but  four,  1887,  1889,  1893  and 
1894.  The  Yale- Harvard  match  was  founded 
in  1 89 1,  and  Yale  lost  the  first  three,  winning 
only  in  1894.  In  1887  and  1889,  when  Yale  won 
the  Intercollegiate  championship,  Oxford  was 
beaten  by  Cambridge,  and  in  1893  Oxford  beat 
Cambridge  and  Yme  won  the  Intercollegiate, 
but  Harvard  won  the  match  from  Yale.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  during  the  nineteen  years 
since  the  institution  of  the  annual  Intercollegi 
ate  championship  meeting  there  has  been  but 
one  year,  1894,  in  which  both  Oxford  and 
Yale  had  a  clear  title  to  university  champion- 
ship at  home.  And  until  this  conjunction  of 
supremacy  again  happens,  no  Oxford- Yale 
match  could  achieve  such  success  as  the  meet- 
ing of  1894. 

When  next  there  comes  a  year  in  which  Oxford 
beats  Cambridge,  and  Yale  wins  both  the  match 
with  Harvard  and  Uie  Intercolle^ate  champion- 
ships, there  will  be  still  other  hills  to  climb  be- 
fore reaching  the  gate  of  Queen's  Club  Grotmd. 
It  will  be  necessary  that  ffie  Oxford  champions 
shall  consent  to  exchange  their  annual  summer 
vacation  for  the  discomforts  and  self-denials  of 
training  ;  that  Yale's  athletes  shall  be  both  will- 
ing and  able  to  leave  their  country  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  tiiat  either  a  vote  of  the  Yale 
Athletic  Union,  or  a  subscription,  shall  furnish 
the  needed  funds.  These  are  some  of  the  many 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted  before  the  match  of 
1894  can  be  repeated. 
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If  the  match  were  to  be  contested  in  America, 
then  it  would  be  the  athletes  of  Oxford,  instead 
of  Yale,  who  must  have  the  disposition,  the 
time  and  the  money  needed  for  such  a  trip. 

By  changing  the  conditions  so  that  the  match 
would  be  Oxford  and  Cambridge  against  Yale 
and  Harvard,  it  could  be  propedy  held  every 
year  in  which  some  college,  other  than  Yale  or 
Harvard,  did  not  win  the  Intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship; but  there  would  also  be  new  difficul- 
ties on  account  of  the  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  athletes  of  the  universities. 

It  would  be  easier  to  organize  and  manage 
an  American  Intercollegiate  team  than  one 
made  up  wholly  from  Yale  and  Harvard,  be- 
cause the  representatives  of  other  colleges 
would  serve  as  friction  rollers  between  the 
senior  wranglers,  and  temper  the  acerbity  of 
Yale-Harvard  intercourse. 

A  match  this  year — Oxford  and  Cambridge 
against  Yale  and  Harvard — would  have  had  the 
probabilities  in  favor  of  America.  Cambridge 
would  have  helped  Oxford  by  the  loan  of  Luy- 
tens  in  the  one-mile  run,  where  Oxford  needed 
no  help,  and  of  Rivers  at  shot-putting,  where 
such  help  was  useless.  Harvard  would  have 
helped  Yale  with  Merrill,  who  might  have  beaten 
Jordan  in  the  quarter-mile  run;  Garcelon,  who 
might  have  won  the  hurdles,  and  Paine,  who 
would  certainly  have  gone  above  5  ft.  8  1-2  in. 
at  the  high  jump. 

.  An  American  Intercollegiate  team  could  cer- 
tainly have  beaten  Oxford  and  Cambridgje  this 
year.  Merrill  might  have  been  beaten  in  the 
quarter-mile  run,  Kilpatrick  in  the  half-mile 
run,  and  Paine  in  the  high  jump;  but  Ramsdell 
would  surely  have  won  the  100-yard  run,  and 
Chase  the  hurdles,  which  would  have  changed 
Yale's  defeat  into  a  victory.      W.  B.  Curtis. 

THE   NEW   FOOTBALL   RULES. 

When  Mr.  Bell,  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Intercollegiate  Football  As- 
sociation, advanced  the  proposition  a  few  years 
ago  that  a  rule  should  b^  made  limiting  wedge 
plays,  he  was  not  supported  by  his  associates 
ana  the  proposition  lapsed.  But  Mr.  Bell's 
position  has  oeen  since  justified  by  a  general 
demand  for  the  restriction  of  these  plays,  or, 
rather,  by  the  outcry  for  more  of  the  open 
methods  and  an  increase  in  the  kicking.  Pub- 
lic opinion  brought  about  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  suggest  alterations  along  this 
line,  and  the  rules  which  they  proposed  will 
go  on  trial  this  fall.  When  one  stops  to  con- 
sider that  usually  the  entire  annual  alteration 
in  our  football  code  has  been  but  a  word  or 
clause  in  only  two  or  three  rules,  while  the  al- 
terations for  next  season  have  taken  in  half 
the  rules  of  the  book,  one  gains  some  faint  idea 
of  the  confusion  that  is  fikely  to  arise  in  the 
first  few  weeks,  and  the  howl  of  protest  that 
must  follow,  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  among 
those  thoroughly  posted  on  the  former  rulings. 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  we  shall  not  find 
a  large  proportion  of  the  changes  work  in  read- 
ily enough  and  without  great  friction,  but 
there  must  be  some  that  will  try  the  patience 
of  all  before  proving  serviceable.  But  no  mat- 
ter what  the  changes  were,  this  result  would 
inevitably  follow,  and  be  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  alteration  effected  in  the 
actual  play. 
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To  the  football  student  nothing  is  more  in- 
teresting in  the  new  rules  than  the  fact  that  a 
distinct  advantage  has  been  given  to  the  attack- 
ing party,  by  certain  alterations  in  the  penalties. 
As  m  baseball,  it  has  always  been  a  delicate  ' 
matter  to  so  adjust  the  balance  between  the 
batter  and  pitcher  as  to  make  the  hitting  strong 
enough  to  keep  up  the  interest,  so  in  football 
laws  must  be  such  that  a  side  in  possession  of 
the  ball  may  be  able,  by  skillful  play,  to  make 
some  progress,  and  yet  not  be  so  protected  as  to 
be  sure  of  carrying  the  ball  to  a  scoring  point  in 
spite  of  the  defense  of  the  opponents.  The  two 
points  which    materially  favor  the  attacking 

Earty  are  the  increased  penalty  for  off-side  play 
y  the  side  not  in  possession  of  the  ball,  and  the 
curtailing,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  kick-out.  The  rules  formerly  pro- 
vided that  the  penalty  for  off-side  play  should  be 
either  five  yaras  or  the  loss  of  the  ball.  That 
is,  if  the  side  offending  had  the  ball  they  must 
give  it  up  to  their  opponents;  if  they  aid  not 
have  the  ball,  they  must  g^ve  up  five  yards  of 
territory.  The  rules  now  provide  the  same 
penalty  for  the  attacking  side,  but,  upon  the 
defending  side,  impose  double  the  former 
penalty,  namely,  the  surrender  of  ten  yards  of 
territory.  This  is  certain  to  tell  in  a  long,  hard 
game. 

The  second  point  is  that  of  the  rule  intended 
to  advance  drop-kicking.  If  a  side  try  for  goal 
by  a  drop-kick  upon  any  first  down  inside  the  op- 
ponent's twenty-five-yard  line  and  miss  the  goal 
the  defenders  can  bring  the  ball  out  only  to  the 
ten-yard  line  instead  of  to  the  twenty-five-yard 
line  as  before.  This  is  sure  to  bear  severely  upon 
a  side  that  is  pressed.  One  can  hardly  help 
feeling  sorry  for  the  side  that  early  in  the  play 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  driven  back  into  its 
goal.  Added  to  the  fact  that  on  the  kick-out 
their  free  space  extends  only  to  the  ten-yard 
line,  is  the  rule  that  they  must  actually  kick  the 
ball — not  run  it  out,  but  kick  it — thus  practi- 
cally surrendering  it  to  their  eager  and  confi- 
dent antagonists  for  further  assault.  Under 
the  old  rules  a  team  which  had  been  forced 
back  into  their  own  goal  either  for  a  touchback 
or  safety,  could  confidently  count  upon  relief  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  thirty  yards,  and  probably 
more  ;  that  is,  they  could  bring  the  ball  out 
twenty-five  yards— or  approximately  that  dis- 
tance, for  the  opponents  could  not  come  nearer 
than  the  twenty-five-yard  line— and  then  they 
could  play  a  wedge,  which  could  be  counted 
upon,  on  the  average  for  seven  to  ten  yards. 
Still  another  factor  is  to  be  considered  in  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  woes  of  the  side  that 
is,  under  the  new  rules,  forced  to  play  in  its  own 
goal,  and  that  is  the  wind.  If  the  wind  is 
against  the  defenders  of  the  goal,  and  that  is 
more  than  probable,  the  man  who  kicks  out  will 
have  to  possess  not  only  great  kicking  ability 
but  plenty  of  nerve  as  well,  for  he  must  so 
place  the  ball  as  to  prevent  his  opponents  se- 
curing a  fair  catch  that  may  result  in  a  goal 

To  the  mind  of  the  practical  player  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  new  ruling  is  that  he  is  de- 
barred from  converting  kick-offs,  kick-outs  and 
all  free  kicks  into  wedge  runs.  The  time  was 
when  the  ball  used  to  be  **  punted  "  cr  kicked 
from  its  resting-place  on  the  ground  well  down 
the  field,  and  every  game  was  started  in  this 
way.  But  that  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten, 
and  the  modem  captain  has  invariably  started 
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off  with  a  wedge  of  some  kind  and  retained 
possession  of  the  ball  as  long  as  possible.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  method  will  open 
the  play  and  bring  in  kicking  at  once,  many  of 
us  will  miss  that  exciting  moment  when  both 
sides  crouched  and  eyed  each  other  and  then 
with  a  sudden  spring  met  in  the  first  shock  of 
the  contest.  But  those  who  think  that  there 
will  be  nothing  but  an  ordinary  kick,  and  hence 
no  excitement  about  the  new  opening,  are  likely 
to  be  pleasantly  disappointed,  for  there  are 
many  adready  studying  out  eccentric  kicks  and 
devices  of  pla}^  that  will  still  make  that  first 
moment  one  of  interest  The  sport  is  one  that 
under  almost  anjr  rules  which  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  original  must  always  be  one 
of  g^eat  possibilities  to  those  who  care  to  study 
it.  No  better  example  of  this  could  be  ad- 
duced than  that  of  Mr.  Deland*s  play.  For 
two  years  wedges  of  various  kinds  had  been 
exhioited  in  opening  plays,  but  all  were  of 
practically  the  same  character.  Then  Mr.  De- 
land,  not  nimself  a  player  but  a  student  of  the 
sport,  introduced  an  entirely  new  idea  and  one 
which  has  since  been  followed  out  along  many 
lines,  by  dividing  his  wedge  and  taking  more 
distance  in  whica  to  acquire  the  momentum. 

This  season  will  be  full  of  novelties,  and  the 
first  will  be  a  formation  best  adapted  for  a 
defense  on  the  kick-off.  The  captain  has  ten 
men  beside  himself  to  distribute  over  the  field 
for  protection  against  long  and  short  kicks  as 
well  as  trick-kicks — if  one  may  call  them  so. 
Something  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  side  about  the  kick-off  lines 
up,  but  the  purpose  will  naturally  be  more  or 
less  disguised,  while  the  defenders  are  in  ig- 
norance as  to  the  intended  move. 

While  many  of  the  other  alterations  in  the 
rules  are  of  importance,  none  are  so  radical  as 
the  insistence  upon  a  kick  and  the  alteration  in 
penalties  in  favor  of  the  attacking  party. 

The  rule,  outside  of  these,  which  will  be  most 
commented  upon  and  which  will  probably  make 
the  most  trouble  for  players  and  umpires  is 
that  one  forbidding  momentum  mass  plays. 
There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  many  inter- 
ested in  the  game  that  this  is  the  rule  that  will 
do  away  with  wedge  plays.  This  is  a  fallacious 
idea.     The    rule  which    affects    the   principal 


wedge  plarys  the  most  is  that  which  decrees  an 
actual  kick 
••  kick.*' 


at  all  points  where   the  rules  say 


The  rule  that  no  momentum  mass  plays 
shall  be  allowed  and  that  only  three  men  can 
start  before  the  ball  is  put  in  play  will,  un- 
less the  ruling  is  by  strict  and  determined 
umpires,  result  only  in  a  curtailment,  not  an 
excision,  of  these  plays.  There  were  not  a 
great  many  of  them  last  season  wherein  the 
real  power  did  not  come  from  less  than  four 


men.  But  for  all  that,  the  development  of  this 
feature  might  have  become  too  great  this  year 
were  it  not  for  legislation. 

The  shortening  of  the  time  of  game  will  not 
be  very  apparent  to  the  audience  except  from 
the  fact  that  they  will  be  able  to  see  the  g^ames 
finished  in  broad  daylight  rather  than  m  the 
dusk,  and  will  get  home  in  season  for  dinner. 
To  the  side  that  is  suffering  defeat,  if  hard 

fTessed,  the  shortening  will  come  as  a  relief, 
n  an  extremely  close  match,  however,  we  shall 
probably  see  such  football  as  we  never  saw  be- 
fore in  the  way  of  sustained  and  desperate  en- 
deavor, for  captains  and  players  will  feel  that 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  under  the  new 
timing,  and  the  pace  will  be  grand.  There  will 
be  no  keeping  back  plays  for  the  second  half, 
but  each  captain  will  do  his  best  to  score  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  that  end  will  try  every- 
thing in  reason  of  which  his  team  is  capable. 

The  allotment  of  but  three  minutes,  instead 
of  five,  for  delays  of  game  would  probably,  had 
it  been  in  force  last  season,  have  put  two  cap- 
tains out  of  the  game  in  the  two  most  important 
matches  of  the  year,  and  that,  too,  quite  early  in 
the  play.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  is  a  sound 
one,  that  if  a  man  be  too  badly  hurt  to  be  able 
to  play  in  three  minutes  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
all  wrong  for  him  to  attempt  to  continue.  I  do 
not  fancy  we  shall  see  games  played  without 
delays,nor  do  I  imagine  for  a  moment  that  a  run- 
ner when  brought  down  will  not  take  a  good  bit 
of  this  three  minutes  if  his  run  has  been  a  hard 
one  and  his  fall  sharp  ;  but  everyone  wishes  to 
see  more  playing  and  less  resting,  and  short- 
ening the  actu^  playing  time  will  make  the 
game  faster  and  the  succession  of  plays  more 
brisk. 

The  running  out  upon  the  field  in  blankets, 
as  performed  last  season  by  the  substitutes  and 
general  camp  followers,  was  spectacular  in  the 
extreme,  but  it  became  a  nuisance,  because  it 
took  several  minutes  to  clear  the  field  after  each 
one  of  these  invasions.  For  that  reason  the 
rule  limiting  the  medical  attendance  to  one  on 
a  side  will  be  hailed  \\'ith  joy. 

One  word  regarding  a  recommendation  that 
was  made  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  met 
with  the  heartiest  approval  from  the  Athletic 
Committee  of  the  University  Athletic  Club.  It 
was  that,  by  the  united  influence  of  the  two 
captains  and  the  officials,  the  substitutes  and 
any  others  admitted  inside  the  ropes  should  be 
obliged  to  seat  themselves  upon  suitable  low 
benches,  or  that  some  other  nke  provision  be 
made  against  obstructing  the  view  of  the  spec- 
tators, as  well  as  providing  against  these  wan- 
derers becoming  involvea  in  the  game  itself. 
Such  a  recommendation  should  carry  weight, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  thoroughly  enforced  in  the 
big  matches  of  1894.  Walter  Camp. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE     METROPOLITAN     ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  championship  games  of 
the  Metropolitan  Association  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  were  held  July  21st,  on  the 
Woodlawn  Oval,  at  Saratoga.  N,  Y.  These 
newly  constructed  grounds  have  a  half-mile 
track  for  cycling  and  pony  racing,  a  220-yard 
straightaway  and  a  quarter-mile  oval  for  foot- 
racing,  and    ample    accommodations    for    all 
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classes  of  field  sports.  The  paths  and  field 
were  in  excellent  condition,  but  a  cold,  bluster- 
ing wind  prevented  record-breaking.  The  Sara- 
toga Athletic  Club  guaranteed  the  Association 
against  loss,  and  would  have  shared  the  profits, 
but  the  tide  of  summer  residents  at  Saratoga 
was  not  yet  at  its  flood,  and  the  threatening 
weather  kept  away  so  many  intending  visitors 
that  the  receipts  fell  far  tJelow  the  expenses. 
Digitized  by  vjvjOV  iv^ 
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The  experiment,  tried  this  year  for  the  first 
time  of  holding  the  Metropolitan  championships 
far  away  from  the  metropolis,  was  not  success- 
ful from  any  stand-point.  The  expected  finan- 
cial profit  was  not  realized,  and  the  entry  list 
seemed  insignificant  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  former  meetings.  Forty  individual 
athletes  made  a  total  of  ^  entries,  an  average 
of  a  shade  more  than  4  for  each  of  the  1 7  cham- 

?ionship  events.  Of  these  69  entries.  New 
ork  Athletic  Club  made  30  ;  New  Jersey  Ath- 
letic Club,  21;  7  clubs  combined  to  muster  the 
remaining  18,  and  the  29  other  clubs  of  the 
Association  were  wholly  unrepresented.  Of 
the  9  clubs  which  sent  athletes  to  the  meeting 
only  7  took  any  prize,  and  only  4  gained  a  first 
place;  while  of  the  17  championships,  New 
York  Athletic  Club  won  11,  New  Jersey  Ath- 
letic Club  3,  Pastime  Athletic  Club  2.  and  the 
Xavier  Athletic  Association  i.  It  will  be  seen 
that  of  the  38  clubs  found  on  the  roll  of  the 
Association,  less  than  one-fourth  competed ; 
less  than  one-fifth  took  any  prize,  and  less  than 
one-ninth  won  any  championship.  It  is  certain 
that  if  the  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York  City  the  entries  and  the 
honors  would  have  been  more  widely  distrib- 
uted. 

The  summary  is  : 

100  yd.  run — final  heat. — T.  I.  Lee,  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  10  3-5S.;  E.  W.  Seidler,  N.  J.  A. 
C.  2,  by  a  foot ;  E.  W.  Allen.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3. 

220  yd.  run.— T.  I.  Lee,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  23s  ;  E. 
W.  Seidler,  N.  Y  A.  C,  2,  by  5  yards ;  I  C. 
Baker,  N.Y.N.  C,  3. 

Quarter-mile  run.— G.  M.  Sands,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
52  2-5S.  ;  S.  A.  Coombs,  N.  J.  A.  C  2,  by 
2  yards  ;  H.  S.  Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3.  by  a 
yard. 

Half-mile  run.— C.  Kilpatrick,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
2m.  4-5S. ;  G.  M.  Hollander,  Pastime  A.  C, 
2m.  3s.  ;  S.  Scoville,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,3,  bv  10  yds. 

One  mile  run. — G.  O.  Jarvis,  N.  Y.  A.  C  ,4m. 
33  2-5S.  ;  A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier  A.  A.,  2,  ;  H 
Jaehne,  N.  J  A.  C  ,  3. 

Five  mile  run.— W.  D.  Day.  N.  T.  A.  C. 
27m.  23  3-5S.  ;  G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  2, 
by  600  yards  ;  L.  Liebgold,  N.  J.  A.  C  ,  3,  by 
120  yards. 

120  yd.  hurdle  race. — S.  Chase,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
15  4-5S  ;  F.  C.  Puifer,  N.  J.  A.  C  ,  2,  by  5  feet ; 
S.  A.  Coombs  N.  J.  A.  C  ,  3. 

220  yd.  hurdle  race. — F.  C.  Puffer,  N.  J.  A. 
C,  26  I-5S.  ;  S.  Chase.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  5 
yards ;  J.  F.  Rinn,  P.  A.  C,  3. 

One  mile  walk. — S.  Liebgold.  P.  A.  C,  6m. 
5 IS.;  T.  W.  Letson,  N,  Y.  A.  C.  2,  by  4  yards  ; 
L.  Liebgold,  N.  J.  A.  C.  3. 

Three  mile  walk. — S.  Liebgold,  P.  A.  C.  23m 
I  2-5S.;  L.  Liebgold,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2,  by  4  yards  ; 
T.  W.  Letson,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  3. 

Two  mile  bicycle  race. — G.  G.  Smith,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  5m  32  4-5S.  ;  J.  G.  Budd,  Saratoga  A. 
C,  2,  by  25  yards ;  W.  L.  Darmer,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
3.  by  2  yards. 

Running  high  jump. —  M.  F.  Sweeney,  X.  A. 
A.,  5ft.  loin.  ;  J.  Cosgrove,  Catholic  Club. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  5ft  gin.  ;  G.  B.  Becker,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y.  A.  C,  and  F.  Fredericks,  N.  J.  A. 
C,  tied  for  third  place,  at  5ft.  7in.  ;  and  Bec- 
ker won  the  jump  off.  at  5  ft.  gin. 

Running  broad  jump. — F.  C.  Puffer,  N.  J.  A. 
C,  21ft.  7  i-2in.  ;  S.  Chase,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  20  ft. 
9  3-4in.  ;  J.    Cosgrove,  C.  C,  20ft.    Sin. 
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Pole  vault.— H.  H.  Baxter.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  10 
ft.  4in.  ;  F.  Bowman,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  ;  G.  Casey. 
N.  J.  A.  C  ,  and  F  Fredericks,  N.  J.  A.  C,  tied 
for  second  place,  at  loft.  In  the  vault  off. 
Bowman  won  at  loft.  lin.  ;  while  Casey  and 
Fredericks  tied  again,  and  finally  tossed  for 
third  prize,  Casey  winning. 

Putting  i6lb.  shot— G.  R.  Gray.  N  Y.  A. 
C,  45ft.  5  3  4in.  ;  J.  S.  Mitchell.  N  Y.  A.  C, 
39ft.  8  1-4  in.  ;  B.  C.  Davis,  N.  J.  A  C  ,  30ft. 
I  i-2in. 

Throwing   i61b.  hammer. — J.  S.  Mitchell,  N. 
Y.   A.   C,   136ft.  5    i-2in. ;  B  C.  Davis.   N.    " 
A.   C,  I  lift.    loin.  ;  G.  R.  Gray,  N  Y.  A. 
io6ft. 

Throwing  56lb.  weight  — J.  S.  Mitchell, 
N.  Y.  A.  C..  32ft.  2in.  ;  G.  R.  Gray,  N.  Y.  A. 
C,  27ft.  sin.  ;  B.  C.  Davis,  N.  J.  A.  C.,  22ft.  4in. 

THE  IRISH  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  annual  meeting  for  tlie  decision  of  the 
amateur  athletic  championships  of  Ireland  was 
held  June  30th  at  Ball  s  Bridge  Grounds,  Dub- 
lin. The  weather  was  clear  and  hot,  the  track 
in  poor  condition  and  the  attendance  large. 
The  only  first-class  performance  was  the  shot- 
putting,  in  which  E).  Horgan  created  a  new 
British  record.  The  winners  were  as  follows : 
100-yard  run,  N.  D.  Morgan,  Belfast,  10  1-5S.; 
quarter-mile  run,  J.  T.  Magee,  Haddington 
Harriers,  51  4-5S  ;  half-mile  run,  J.  J.  Mullen, 
Elysian  and  Armagh  Harriers.  2m.  2S.;  one- 
mile  run,  J.  J.  MuBen,  4m  37  2-5S  ;  120-yard 
hurdle  race,  I.  A.  R.  Mulligan,  Roscommon, 
16  4-5S.;  three-mile  walk,  G  Dormer.  Kingfe- 
town,  23m.  24  1-5S. ;  runting  high  jump,  M. 
Rosein^ave,  Galway,  5ft.  7in. ;  running  broad 
jump,       '  "  --  .-  - 

ting  ; 


p,  J.  J.  Mooney,  Ballyhea,  21ft.  iiin.;  put- 
i61b.  shot,  D.  Horgan,  Banteer,  45ft.  3in. 


OXFORD   AND   YALE. 

In  Outing  for  August  we  announced  the 
bare  fact  that  Yale  had  been  beaten,  but  the 
cablegrams  were  so  defective  and  conflicting 
that  we  were  compelled  to  await  correct  infor- 
mation by  mail  before  publishing  a  detailed 
report  of  the  contest. 

The  preliminary  agreement  for  the  match 
was  as  loUows  : 

An  athletic  match  between  Oxford.  England. 
University  Athletic  Club  and  Yale  Universitv 
Athletic  Association,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U. 
S  A. ,  to  be  contested  July  i6th,   1894,  on  the 

§!ueen's  Club  Grounds,  West  Kensington,  Lon- 
on,  England,  under  the  following  conditions  : 

"  The  competition  to  consist  of  nine  events, 
viz.:  loo-yaras  run,  quarter-mile  run,  half-mile 
run,  one- mile  run,  120-yard  hurdle  race,  run- 
ning high  jump,  running  broad  jump,  putting 
1 61b.  shot  and  throwing  i61b.  hammer. 

'•  The  order  of  events  and  the  selection  of  offi- 
cials to  be  decided  by  mutual  agreement,  after 
the  Yale  team  reached  England. 

•'  The  competition  to  be  decided  by  the  num- 
ber of  first  places,  except  in  case  of  a  tie,  when 
second  places  should  decide. 

•'  Not  more  than  two  competitors  to  represent 
either  University  in  any  one  event. 

*•  The  competition  to  be  conducted  under  the 
rules  governing  the  annual  Oxford-Cambridge 
match,  except  in  shot  putting  and  hammer- 
throwing,  in  which  events  the  representatives 
of  either  University  were  permitted  to  compet 


under  their  own  rules. 
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OUTING  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 


**  The  decisions  of  the  referee  to  be  final  and 
without  appeal. 

••  The  competition  to  be  limited  to  students 
of  not  more  than  four  years'  Ftanding  in  either 
University. 

**  The  competition  to  be  limited  to  amateurs, 
under  the  definition  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  of  England. 

•*  After  paying  all  expenses  authorized  by 
Oxford  University  and  the  Queen's  Club,  the 
remaining  regeipts  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween Oxford,  Yale  and  the  Queen's  Club." 

Before  sailing  for  England,  each  member  of 
the  Yale  team  sigjned  the  following  agreement: 

*•  The  sole  object  of  our  trip  being  to  compete 
with  the  winner  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  con- 
test, we  individually  pledge  ourselves  to  take 
part  in  no  other  contests  than  the  meeting  with 
Oxford,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  regard  our- 
selves as  strictly  under  the  orders  of  the  cap- 
tain and  management,  and  personally  respon- 
sible to  the  University  which  we  represent." 

The  Yale  athletes  reached  England  June 
27th  and  went  immediately  to  Oxford,  where 
the  University  grounds  and  training-quarters 
had  been  placed  at  their  sole  disposal. 

Duringtheir  training  several  athletes  of  either 
team  suffered  from  minor  ills  and  accidents, 
but  all  were  in  fair  condition  on  the  appointed 
day. 

Sunday  brought  a  smart  shower,  and  next 
day  it  rained  continuously  from  10  a.  m.  until 
4:30  p.  M. — the  hour  set  for  the  games.  During 
the  sports  no  rain  fell,  although  the  sky  was 
tlireatening,  and  a  stiff  breeze,  rising  after  the 
rain,  hindered  the  competitors  in  the  final  100 
yards  of  all  races.  The  grounds  had  been  put 
m  excellent  condition,  but  the  downpour  of  the 
morning  left  both  path  and  turf  heavy  and 
slippery.  The  track  is  a  trapezium,  with  four 
sides  of  different  lengths,  connected  by  four 
curved  comers,  one  <3  which  is  easy  and  the 
three  others  rather  too  sharp  for  runners. 

All  of  the  reserved  seats  had  been  sold  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  attendance  was  large  despite 
the  storm,  conservative  estimates  placing  the 
number  of  paying  spectators  at  nearly  5,000 

In  drawing  for  choice  of  position  in  track 
events  and  order  of  competition  in  field  con- 
tests, Yale  won  every  time. 

In  the  hammer,  shot  and  running  broad  jump, 
each  competitor  was  allowed  onfy  four  trials, 
instead  of  the  six  efforts  prescribed  by  the  rules. 

100-yd.  run.— C.  B.  Fry,  Oxford,  10  2-5S.;  G. 
Jordan,  O.,  2,  by  a  foot ;  G.  F.  Sanford.  Yale, 
3,  by  half  a  yard  ;  A.  Pond,  Y.,  4. 

Quarter-mile  run. — G.  Jordan,  O.,  51s.;  G. 
Sanford,  Y.,  2,  by  2  yards ;  A.  Pond,  Y.,  3,  by 
3  yards  ;  H.  Sykes,  O..  4. 

Half-mile  run. — W.  Greenhow,  O  ,  2m.  4-5S.; 
F.  Rathbone,  O.,  2,  by  6  inches  ;  W.  WoodhuU, 
Y.,  3,  by  4  yards  ;  J  E.  Morgan,  Y.,  did  not 
finish. 

One  mile  run. — W.  H  Greenhow,  O.,  4m.  24 
3-5S. ;  J.  E.  Morgan,  Y.  4m  41  4-5S.;  G.  M. 
Hildyard,  O.,  did  not  finish. 

i2o-yd.  hurdle  race;  run  on  turf,  with  individ- 
ual hurdles  pegged  firmly  to  the  ground. — W.  J. 
Oakley,  O.,  16  3-5S.;  D  B.  Hatch,  Y.,  2,  by  a 
yard;  T.  Scott,  O.,  3,  by  afoot;  E.  A.  Cady,  Y., 
fell. 

Running  high  jump — E.  D.  Swanwick,  O., 
and  L.  P.  Sheldon,  Y.,  tied  at  5ft.  8  3-4in.;  E. 
Cady,  Y.,  5ft.  7in.;  G.  Gardiner,  O.,  5ft.  6  3-4in. 


Running  long  jump;  measured  by  English 
methods,  which  make  each  performance  longer 
than  it  would  measure  under  American  rules. — 
L.  P.  Sheldon,  Y.,  22ft.  irin.;  W.  Oakley,  O.. 
22ft.  I  i-2in.;  C.  B.  Fry,  O.,  22ft  3-4in.;  D.  B. 
Hatch,  Y  ,  o. 

Putting  the  i61b.  shot ;  the  Yale  men  using  a 
7-feet  circle,  while  the  Oxford  men  were  al- 
lowed a  10- feet  square. — W.  O.  Hickok.  Y.,  41ft. 
7  i-2in.;  A.  Brown,  Y.,  40ft.  2in.;  A.  F.  Ma- 
ling,  O.,  35ft.  3  3-4in.;  D.  H.  Meggy,  O.,  33ft. 
7  i-2in. 

Throwing  the  i61b  hammer ;  the  Oxford  men 
allowed  a  30  feet  circle,  while  the  Yale  men 
were  restricted  to  a  7-feet  circle. — W.  O.  Hickok 
Y.,  iioft.  sin  ;  A.  Brown,  Y.,  104ft.;  G.  Rob- 
ertson, O.,  looft.  7in. 

The  final  score  was  :  Oxford,  5  1-2  firsts,  3 
1-2  seconds,  5  thirds  and  3  fourths  ;  Yale,  3  1-2 
firsts,  5  1-2  seconds,  4  thirds  and  3  fourths. 

A  NEW  BRITISH  RECORD. 

The  Northern  Harriers,  of  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land, held  their  annual  sports  July  21st  on  the 
Powderhall  g^otmds.  It  rained  for  two  hours 
before  the  start,  but  the  quarter-mile  path  re- 
mained in  excellent  condition  and  there  was  no 
wind.  In  the  one  mile  handicap  run  F.  E. 
Bacon.  Ashton,  England,  Harriers,  the  British 
amateur  champion,  ran  from  scratch,  with 
thirty-five  men  starting  in  front  of  him,  and 
finisned  foiulh  in  4m.  18  i  5s.  This  perform- 
ance is  now  the  fastest  British  amateur  record, 
supplanting  4m.  18  2-5S. ,  made  by  W.  G.  George, 
at  Birmingham,  England,  June  21,  1884,  but 
is  still  behind  the  American  amateur  record, 
4m.  17  4-5S  ,  by  T.  P.  Conneff,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  August  26,  1893. 

FRENCH  AMATEUR  CHAMriONSHIPS. 

The  fifth  annual  French  International  cham- 

?ionship  meeting,  promoted  by  the  Athletic 
Fnion  of  France,  was  held  July  22d  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Racing  Club,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Paris.  The  grounds  are  on  the  site 
of  the  former  Pare  aux  Biches.  and  the  turf 
course,  500  meters  in  circuit,  was  in  good  con- 
dition. The  management,  though  far  from 
perfect,  was  well  intended,  but  the  starting 
proved  so  execrable  that  the  pistol  firer  was 
speedily  supplanted.  The  entries  were  few  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  French  hurdle  champion 
was  absent  and  the  French  100-meter  and  400- 
meter  champion  could  not  come  on  account  of 
a  change  of  date,  of  which  he  did  not  receive 
notice  until  too  late.  The  delegation  from 
Belgium  was  small,  and  several  of  tne  expected 
Englishmen  did  not  arrive.  The  attendance 
was  surprisingly  scanty. 

100-meter  run — E.  de  Re,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
II  3-5S.;  L.  Q.  Bulger,  Dublin  (Ireland)  Univer- 
sity, 2,  by  2  feet ;  E.  Letouze,  Stade  Francaise, 
3,  by  2  yards. 

400-meter  run— E.  C.  Bredin,  London  (Eng  ) 
A.  C,  52  1-5S. ;  A.  Lemonnier,  Racing  Club,  2, 
by  4  yards. 

1,500  meter  run— J.  Bourdier  Racing  Club, 
4m.  20  3.5s. ;  M.  Soaihat,  Paris,  2,  by  3  yards ; 
E.  Schaller,  Belgium  A.  R.  U. ,  3  by  6  yards. 

iio-meter  hurdle  race — F.  A.  Waylen,  Lon- 
don A.  C,  18  3-5S  ;  E  de  Re,  Brussels,  2,  by  a 
yard  ;  G.   Duchamps,   Racing   Club,   3,  bv  4 

3^^^^  ........  .^oogle 
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NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMATEUR   OARSMEN. 

The  twenty-second  annual  regatta,  for  the 
decision  of  the  amateur  championships  of  Amer- 
ica, was  rowed  Aug.  loth  and  nth,  on  Saratoga 
Lake,  N.  Y.  In  order  to  avoid  conflict  with 
the  horse  races  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  event 
was  called  at  11:30  a.  m.  each  dav.  This  early 
start  had  other  advantages,  as  the  chances  for 
smooth  water  on  Saratoga  Lake  are  much  bet- 
ter before  than  after  2  p.  m.  The  starts  for  the 
turning  races  and  the  finishes  of  all  contests 
were  in  the  cove  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
eight-oared  races  were  a  mile  and  a  half, 
straightaway,  and  all  other  races  a  mile  and  a 
half  with  a  turn  The  boundaries  of  the  courses 
were  marked  by  flags  at  each  eighth  of  a  mile. 

The  National  regatta  does  not  seem  to 
be  flourishing.  In  1892,  on  Saratoga  Lake, 
fifty-two  boats  started  in  the  eight  races  in- 
cluded in  the  programme.  In  1893,  at  Detroit, 
Mich  ,  forty-nine  boats  started  in  nine  races, 
and  this  year,  on  Saratoga  Lake,  only  twenty- 
seven  boats  started  in  eight  races — but  one 
more  than  half  as  many  in  1894  as  competed  in 
the  same  number  of  races,  over  the  same  course, 
in  1892.  After  making  due  allowance  for  hard 
times,  there  is  still  a  falling-oflf  for  which  rea- 
sons are  not  easily  found. 

The  attendance  was  absurdly  sparse — about 
600  Friday  and  less  than  1,000  Saturday.  It  is 
shameful  that  the  finest  oarsmen  in  America 
should  contest  for  championship  honors  before 
such  a  beggarly  array,  but  no  other  result  can 
be  expected  at  Saratoga.  The  resident  popula- 
tion is  smsdl,  and  the  transient  summer  visitors 
care  less  for  regattas  than  for  music,  dancing, 
driving,  horse  racing  and  gambling  In  1889, 
the  National  regatta,  held  on  Saratoga  Lake, 
was  one  of  the  finest  ever  ^ven  in  the  world, 
yet  the  spectators  were  ridiculously  few.  In 
1892  the  gate-money  was  hardly  enough  to  pay 
for  a  bicycle,  and  this  year  saw  the  same 
scarcity  of  on-lookers.  Tne  National  regatta 
has  been  held,  in  different  years,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Troy,  Detroit,  Newark,  Washington, 
Watkins,  Boston,  Albany,  Jamestown,  Sun- 
bury,  Pullman  and  Worcester,  and  in  each  of 
these  places  the  attendance  has  been  far  ahead 
of  that  at  Saratoga. 


August  loth. — Weather  clear  and  cool ;  wind 
light  and  shifting  ;  water  in  tolerable  condition 
until  the  last  race,  when  a  fresh  breeze  raised 
quite  a  sea. 

Senior  single-scull  shells,  first  round,  first 
two  in  each  heat  to  start  in  final — First  heat, 
F.  Koenig,  Western  R.  C,  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
lom.  II  I-2S.;  E.  A.  Thompson,  Argonaut  R. 
C,  Toronto,  Ont.,  lom.  33s.;  W.  Caffrey,  Riv- 
erside B  C,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  iim.  6  1-4S  ; 

E.  N.  Atherton,  Hartford,  Conn.,  R  and  A  C, 
iim.  13  1-2S.  Caffrey  had  been  considered  a 
probable  winner  of  the  championship,  and  his 
defeat  in  the  trial  heat  was  a  g^eat  disappoint- 
ment to  his  friends.  He  seemed  to  row  as 
well  as  ever,  but  his  opponents  were  too  fast 
for  him. 

Senior  single-scull  shells — Second  trial  heat, 

F.  Hawkins,  Laureate  B.  C,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
lom.  32  I-2S.;  J.  A.  Russell,  Toronto  R.  C, 
lom.  36  2-2S.;  C.  E.  Bulger,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
R.  C,  iim.  After  rowing  less  than  100  yards 
Russell  crossed  over  and  fouled  Hawkins.  The 
umpire  recalled  the  scullers  and  gave  them  a 
fresh  start.  In  the  second  attempt  Russell 
almost  fouled  Hawkins  near  the  quarter-mile 
mark,  but  was  cautioned  and  ^ave  way.  He 
seemed  to  make  a  good  race  with  the  leader, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Hawkins  could  have 
won  by  several  lengths  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed. Turning  races  are  rare  in  Canada,  and 
Russell  proved  nis  lack  of  experience  in  that 
line  by  making  a  miserable  turn,  losinj^  enough 
time  to  have  cost  him  second  place  if  Bulger 
had  been  anywhere  near  championship  form. 

Pair  oared  shells — Vesper  B.  C,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  G  Van  Vliet  (bow),  F.  Baltz  (stroke), 
lom.  24s.;  Atlanta  B.  C,  New  York  City,  C.  E. 
Varian  (bow),  F.  Gaisel  (stroke),  lom.  30s.  Ves- 
per could  have  won  by  several  lengths,  and 
the  losers,  who  were  very  tired,  upset  just 
after  crossing  the  finish  line. 

Intermediate  eight-oared  shells,  with  cox- 
swain— Riverside  B.  C,  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
L.  Berkeley  (bow),  H.J.  Finnigan,  Al.  A.  Sulli- 
van, W.  Hagan,  F.  Hynes,  W.  Parrock.  T. 
F.  Frawley,  J.  Hobbs  (stroke),  P.  Anglin  (cox- 
swain), 8m.  49  3-4S.;  Laureate  B.C.,  Troy, 
S.  Woodcock  (bow),  J.   Flack,    L.  Waterbur 
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S.  Nichols,  H.  S.  Ranken,  F.  Waterman,  W. 
Van  Deusen,  W.  Norton  (stroke),  W.  T.  Wil- 
liamson (coxswain),  quit  before  reaching  the 
turn,  one  of  the  crew  breaking  an  oarlock,  but 
his  boat  was  hopelessly  beaten  before  this  mis- 
hap. The  losers  were  powerful  looking  men, 
but  lacked  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
rowing  in  light  boats.  They  w^ere  in  trouble 
at  a  quarter  mile,  and  the  subsequent  accident 
was  due  to  their  awkwardness. 

August  jjth. — The  weather  was  fine,  wind 
trifling  and  water  smooth. 

Junior  single-scull  schells— J.  McGuire,  Brad- 
ford B.  C,  Cambridgeport,  Afass..  lom.  3  i-2s.; 
A.  Jury,  Toronto,  Ont.,  R.  C,  lom.  14  i-2s.; 
W.  Abbott.  Nassau  B.  C,  New  York  City,  lom. 
45s.;  J  R.  McCormick,  Albany,  N.  Y..  R.  C. 
10m.  56s.  This  w^as  a  good  race  as  far  as  the 
turn,  after  which  Abbott  and  McCormick  fell 
back,  leaving  Jury  to  make  a  game  struggle 
with  McGuire,  who  lasted  the  longer. 

Senior  single- scull  shells. — Final  heat,  F. 
Koenig,  Western  R.C.,  9m,  41  1-4S.  ;  F.  Haw- 
kins, Laureate  B.C.,  9m  49  3-4S.  ;  J.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Toronto  R.C..  9m.  50s.  E.  A.  Thompson, 
Ari^onaut  R.C  ,  quit  near  the  turn,  wisely  de- 
ciding to  abandon  a  hopeless  race  and  save 
himself  for  the  senior  fours.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter-mile  Koenig  led,  followed  by  Haw- 
kins, Thompson  and  Russell,  and  this  order 
was  unchanged  until  the  finish.  Russell  lost 
something  at  the  turn,  although  not  so  much  as 
in  his  trial  heat.  He  found  himself  in  too  fast 
company,  and  was  not  prominent  after  the 
turn  Hawkins  made  a  gallant  effort  in  the 
final  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  was  thor^ 
oughly  exhausted  at  the  finish,  as  was  also  the 
winner.  Koenig  is  a  strong  sculler,  and  has 
improved  greatly  since  last  year,  when  he  did 
not  reach  the  final  heat,  having  finished  third 
in  his  trial— beaten  by  both  Ryan  and  Wright, 
of  Toronto. 


READY. 

Senior  double-scull  shells. — Vesper  B.C..  G. 
Van  Vliet  (bow),  F.  Baltz  (stroke),  9m.  6  i-2s.  ; 
Beverwyck  R.C  ,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  J.  H.  Bowen 
(bow),  M.  F.  Monahan  (stroke),  9m.  10  i-2s.  ; 
Varuna  B.  C.  Brooklyn,  L.  I..  G.  Freeth  (bow), 
C.  Belger  (stroke),  9m.  34  i-2s.  Varuna  were 
outclassed,  but  Beverwyck  gave  Vesper  a  good 
race,  aided  somewhat  by  the  poor  steering  of 
the  winners. 

Junior  four-oared  shells — Excelsior,    B.    C, 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  E.  D.  Cundell  (bow),  T.  J. 
Colbum,  T.  Purdy,  E.  J.  Dunn  (stroke),  9m. 
22s.:  Nautilus  B.  C.  Brooklyn,  L.  I  ,  C.  Pen- 
nington (bow).  W.  H.  Whitner,  A.  Nickerson, 
A.  Prentiss  (stroke),  2  Pennington  broke  his 
oar  near  the  turn,  but  his  crew  were  already 
beaten.  This  race  had  been  scheduled  for  the 
first  day.  but  one  of  the  Nautilus  crew  was  on 
a  steamboat  hard  aground  below  Albany,  and 
could  not  reach  Saratoga  in  time  for  the  race, 
so  the  Regatta  Committee  postponed  the  event 
until  Saturday,  despite  the  earnest  protests  of 
Excelsior's  partisans. 


THE   STARTER. 

Senior  four-oared  shells — Argonaut  R.  C. ,  R. 
G.  Muntz  (bow),  E.  A.  Thompson,  F.  H. 
Thompson,  G.  H.  Muntz  (stroke),  8m.  48s.; 
Minnesota  B.  C.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  W.  N.  Arm- 
strong (bow),  P.  Houghton,  L.  Mahon,  E.  G. 
Hal bert  (stroke),  8m.  57s.;  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  New  York  City,  W.  H.  Pinckney  (bow), 
E.  J.  Keane,  F.  W.  Howard.  J.  R.  Cfrawford 
(stroke).  9m.  5s.;  Detroit  (Mich.)  B.C.,  F.  D. 
Standish  (bow),  E.  Harvey.  E.  Clark,  F.  A. 
Lyon  (stroke),  9m.  8>^s.;  Delaware  B.C..  Chi- 
cago, 111  ,  W.  Weinand  (bow),  J.  T.  Reedy,  W. 
Lau,  M.  Lau  (stroke),  9m.  i6s.  This  was  a 
genuine  race  of  champions.  Argonaut  won 
the  Canadian  championship  at  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Aug.  4th  ;  Minnesota  won  the  championship  of 
the  Minnesota  and  Winnipeg  Association  at 
Lake  Minnetonka.  Minn.,  July  31st ;  New  York 
won  the  Downing  Cup  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


die  States  Association  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
July  14th,  and  won  the  championship  of  the 


Tuly  4th.  rowed  overfor  the  championship  of  the 

Long  island  Association  at  Flushing,  L.  I. 

iuly  28th ;  Detroit  won  the  championship  of  the 
Torthwestern  Association  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
July  28th,  and  Delaware  won  the  championship 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  at  Clifton 
Terrace,  111. ,  Aug.  4th.  Each  of  the  five  com- 
peting crews  came  as  an  unbeaten  local  chara- 
pion  and  the  race  was  worthy  of  such  a  field. 
After  the  first  flurry  New  York  led,  pulling  a 
long,  clean  stroke,  but  Minnesota  and  Argo- 
naut closed  up  before  reaching  the  half-mile. 
There  was  little  to  choose  between  these  three 
at  the  turn,  while  Detroit  and  Delaware  were 
not  far  behind.  Argonaut  was  quickest  in 
turning,  the  advantage  thus  gained  was 
never  lost,  and  the  crew  won  handily,  finishing 
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in  good  style,  and  evidently  able  to  have  done 
a  little  better  if  necessary.  Of  all  the  fine 
crews  which  Canada  has  sent  to  the  American 
championship  regatta  this  is  probably  the  fast- 
est. Minnesota  made  a  gallant  effort  in  the 
final  half-mile,  and  every  spectator  regretted 
that  both  crews  could  not  win.  New  York  pre- 
served their  style  to  the  finish,  but  exhibited 
more  method  than  dash  after  the  turn,  and 
seemed  a  trifle  stale  from  long-continued  train- 
ing. Detroit  and  Delaware  were  not  far  be- 
hind. So  fine  a  field,  so  grand  a  race,  and  so 
close  a  finish  have  not  been  seen  in  American 
waters  since  1876. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains. — 
Triton  B.  C,  Newark,  N.  J.,  F.  C.  Hobb  (bow), 
A.  M.  Harris,  G.  E.  Horwood,  C.  Hadfield.  M. 
Milne,  J.  Davidson,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Castles,  E.  Brink 
(stroke),  H.  Cashion  (coxswain),  7m.  36>^s.  ; 
Laureate  B.  C,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  E.  R.  Hopkins 
(bow),  J.  D.  Shroder,  R.  Marshall,  W.  Gal- 
braith,  C.  Biermeister,  A.  W.  Ross.  L.  S.  De- 
Gouche,  E.  D.  Williamson  (stroke),  W.  T. 
Williamson  (coxswain),  8m  15M1S.  Laureate 
could  not  row  fast  enough  even  to  hurry  the 
winners. 


the  flood  tide,  a  mile  and  a  half  straightaway, 
while  all  other  races  were  a  mile  straightaway, 
rowing  down  with  the  ebb  tide  in  the  morning, 
and  up  with  the  flood  tide  in  the  afternoon. 
The  weather  was  hot,  with  a  thunderstorm  in 
the  afternoon;  wind  light  and  variable  ;  water 
in  good  condition  ;  management  inefficient  and 
dilatory,  and  much  time  was  unavoidably  lost 
by  the  repeated  grounding  of  the  official  steam- 
boats.   The  winners  were  as  follows  : 

Junior  single-scull  shells. — J.  S.  Hall,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,R.  C,  5m.  52s. 

Intermediate  single-scull  shells.— C.  J.  Wirtz. 
Passaic.  B.  C,  Newark,  N.  J.,  5m.  3s. 

Senior  single-scull  shells. — F.  Hedley,  Vesper 
B.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  5m.  38s. 

Junior  double-scull  shells. — Triton  B.C.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  C.  McD.  Willis  (bow),  G.  E.  Gifford 
(stroke),  5m   38  i-2s. 

Senior  double-scull  shells. — Vesper  B.  C,  G. 
W.  Van  Vleit  (bow),  F.  Baltz  (stroke),  5m.  47  i-2s. 

Intermediate  four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains. 
—Institute  B  C,  Newark,  N.  J.,  P.  Burns 
(bow),  G.  Smith,  J.  Reilly,  O.  Fox  (stroke),  T. 
H.  Knowles  (coxswain),  5m.  27s. 

Junior  four-oared  shells. — New  York  Athletic 


THE   FINISH, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  As.sociation  was 
held  August  loth,  in  Convention  Hall,  delegates 
from  fifty-six  clubs  being  in  attendance.  The 
terms  of  service  of  four  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  having  expired,  R.  H.  Pel- 
ton,  Seawanhaka  B.  C,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  and 
Conrad  Behrens,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  re- 
elected, while  G.  D  Philhps,  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  gave  way  to  J.  D.  Mahr,  New  York 
City,  and  F.  D.  Standish.  Detroit,  Mich..  R.  C, 
to  W.  C.  Jupp,  of  same  club. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $646.89. 

Next  day  the  Executive  Committee  re-elected 
the  followmg  officers:  President.  H.W.  Garfield. 
Mutual  B.  C.,  Albany,  N  Y.  ;  Vice-President. 
C.  Catlin,  Catlin  B.  C  .  Chicago.  111.;  Treasurer. 
H.  K.  Hinchman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Secretary, 
F.  R.  Fortmeyer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE  STATES  REGATTA  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  regatta  was  held  July  14th, 
on  the  Passaic  River,  at  Newark.  N  J.  The 
eight-oared  races  were  rowed  up  stream  with 


Club,  R,  Walden  (bow),  A.  Kollstede,  G.  F. 
Sutorius,  B.  W.  Morris  (stroke),  5m.  41s. 

Senior  four-oared  shells,  for  the  Sunday  Call 
Cup.— New  York  A.  C,  W.  H.  Pinckney  (bow), 
E.  J.  Keane,  F.  M.  Howard,  J.  R.  Crawford 
(stroke),  r    o. 

Junior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains. — 
Riverside  B.  C. ,  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  L.  Beckley 
(bow),  H.  J.  Finnegan,  M.  Sullivan,  W.  Hogan, 
F  Hynes,  W.  Parrock,  T.  Frawley,  J.  Hobbs 
(stroke),  A.  Anglin  (coxswain),  8m.  28  i-2s. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains. — 
Triton  B.  C,  F.  H.  Holt  (bow),  A.  M.  Harris, 
G.  Howard,  C.  H.  Hadfield,  M.  Milne.  J.  David- 
son, Jr.,  J.  D.  Costles,  E.  Brink  (stroke),  J.  H. 
Pollard  (coxswain),  7m.  40  1-4S. 

NORTHWESTERN     AMATEUR     ROWING    ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  regatta  was  rowed 
July  27th  and  28th,  on  the  Detroit  River,  at 
Belle  Isle,  near  Detroit.  Mich.  The  course  has 
a  current  slow  near  the  shore  and  growing 
stronger  at  each  successive  outward  station. 
The  canoe  races  were  paddled  a  half  mile 
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straightaway,  with  the  current,  while  all  other 
contests  were  a  mile  and  a  half  with  one  turn. 
As  compared  with  preceding  years,  the  entries 
were  few,  the  rowing  of  only  moderate  class, 
and  the  competitions  uninteresting,  except  in 
the  senior  four-oared  shells  and  ^gs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  Detroit,  July  28th,  delegates  being  present 
from  ten  cfubs.  J.  C.  Sterling,  Floral  City  B. 
C,  Monroe,  Mich.;  C.  McQuewan,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  B.  C,  andS.  H.  Hewitt,  Detroit, 
Mich  ,  B  C,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee subsequently  elected  C.  Catlin,  Catlin 

B.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  president;  W.  A.  Little- 
john,  Toronto,  Ont.,  B.  C.  vice-president ;  W. 

C.  Jupp.  Detroit,  Mich.,  B  C,  secretary-treas- 
urer;  W.  Campbell,  Wyandotte.  Mich.,  B.  C; 
M.J.  Buck,  Grand  River  B.  C,  Lansing.  Mich., 
andS  H.  Hewitt,  Detroit.  Mich..  B.C..  Audit- 
ing Committee. 

July  27th. — Weather  clear  and  hot.  Wind 
light  up  the  river,  and  water  a  little  lumpy 
during  the  first  three  races,  after  which  the 
wind  died  away  and  water  became  smooth. 

Single  canoes— C.  E.  A.  Goldman,  Argonaut 
R.  C,  Toronto,  Ont.,  4m.  44 Ws.;  C.  H.  Gould, 
Detroit  B.  C.  4m.  56>4s.;  C.  I.  Isham.  Jr..  De- 
troit, B.  C.  did  not  finish. 

Junior  single-scull  shells— C.  Van  Damme, 
Nautilus  B.  C,  Detroit,  lom.  55^s.;  W.  D. 
West,  Mutual  B.  C,  Detroit,  iim.  44s.;  P.  J. 
Mulqueen.  Toronto  B.  C,  did  not  turn  the 
stake. 

Junior  double-scull  shells — Toronto  B.  C.  P. 
J.  Smith  (bow),  P.  J.  Mulqueen  (stroke),  iim. 
48.;  Grand  Rapids  B.  C,  A.  CarroU  (bow).  C. 
McQuewan  (stroke),  iim.  27s. 

Junior  pair-oared  shells — Grand  Rapids  B.  C. , 
E.  Van  Asmus  (bow),  W.  T.  Simmons  (stroke), 
iim.  49>^s.;  Mutual  B.C..  A.  J.  SkiflBngton 
(bow),  B.  F.  Kiesel  (stroke).  2. 

Four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains — Detroit  B. 
C.  first  crew,  F.  D.  Standish  (bow),  E.  E.  Har- 
vey. E.  W.  Clark.  F.  A  Lyon  (stroke),  R.  F. 
GiUis  (coxswain),  lom.  8  4-5S.;  Delaware  B.  C, 
Chicago,  111  ,  A  L.  Reiner  (bow).  F  J.  Ring- 
ley,  E.  P.  Vickers,  J.  J.  Cummiskey  (stroke),  E. 
J  Schaack  (coxswain),  lom.  15s.;  Detroit  B.  C, 
second  crew,  E.  S.  Leggett  (bow),  W.  A.  Chope, 
E.  S.  Reynolds.  W.  C.  Jupp  (stroke),  J.  L. 
Dexter  (coxswain).  lom.  42s.;  Ecorse  B.  C.,  T. 
E.  Lablanc  (bow),  C.  T.  Sansouci,  M  S.  Bou- 
rassa,  A.  S.  Beaubien  (stroke),  T.  H.  Bondle 
(coxswain),  4. 

Junior  four-oared  shells — Ecorse  B.  C.  F.  B. 
Salliote  (bow),  C.  J.  Tank,  A.  D.  Beaubien,  E. 
R.  Labadle  (stroke),  9m.  37s  ;  Mutual  B.  C,  A. 
J.  Skiffington  (bow),  W.  D.  West,  H.  Skiffing- 
ton,  B.  F.  Kiesel  (stroke),  9m.  39s. 

July  28th, — The  weather  was  pleasant,  but  a 
fresh  breeze  up-stream  made  the  water  quite 
rough,  especially  at  the  outward  stations. 

Tandem  canoes — Detroit  B.  C,  first  crew,  C. 
H.  Gould  and  W.  C.  Noack,  5m  32  2-5S  ;  To- 
ronto B.  C.  Paine  and  Goldinan,  5m.  43  4-5S.; 
Argonaut  B.  C,  F.  J.  Lightboum  and  A.  L. 
Eastmore,  3;  Detroit  B.  C,  second  crew,  C.  S. 
Isham,  Jr.,  and  R.  Kay,  4. 

Senior  single-scull  shells— E.  A.  Thompson, 
Argonaut  B.  C.  iim.  13  2  5s  ;  C.  Van  Damme, 
Nautilus  B.  C  ,  2;  R.  McKay,  Argonaut  B.  C. 
3;  J.  A.  Russell,  Toronto  B.  C,  finished  first  in 
lom.  50  4-5S. ,  but  was  disqualified  for  fouling. 


Senior  double-scull  shells — ^Al^naut  B.  C, 
E.  A.  Thompson  (bow),  R.  McKay.  Jr.  (stroke), 
lom.  32s.;  Toronto  B.  C,  first  crew.  J.  Smyth 
(bow),  J.  A.  Russell  (stroke),  2.  by  2  lengths ; 
Toronto  B.  C.  second  crew.  P.  J.  Smyth  (bow), 
P.  J.  Mulqueen  (stroke),  quit  at  a  quarter  mile. 

Senior  pair-oared  shells — Argonaut  3.  C  .  E. 
A.  Thompson  (bow),  W.  E.  F.  Paine  (stroke). 
12m.  I  3-5S.;  Grand  Rapids  B.  C,  C.  McQue- 
wan (bow).  E.  Van  Asmus  (stroke).  12m.  ii^s 

Senior  four-oared  shells — Detroit  B.  C,  F.  D. 
Standish,  (bow),  E.  E.  Harvey,  E.  W.  Clark.  F. 
A.  Lyon  (stroke),  9m.  56  2-5S.;  Toronto  R.  C. 
J.  Bennett  (bow).  J.  Smyth,  W.  J.  Sheahan,  F. 
S.Wells  (stroke),  lom.  6  3-5S.;  Wyandotte  B  C. 
W.  Ocbock  (bow),  W.  Brown,  H.  Weathen^^ax, 
E.  B.  Nellis  (stroke).  3;  Ecorse  B.  C.  F.  B.  Sal- 
liotte  (bow;,  C.  J.  Tank.  A.  D.  Beaubien,  E.  R. 
Labadie  (stroke),  4. 

CANADIAN   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMATEUR   OARSMEN. 

The  fifteenth  annual  regatta  was  rowed 
August  3d  and  4th  on  Burlington  Bay,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.  Course,  a  mile  and  a  half  straight- 
away. The  wind  was  so  strong  each  day  that 
the  bay  course  was  too  rough  n^r  rowing,  and 
the  races  were  contested  on  the  lake  course. 
These  courses  are  parallel  and  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  so  that  change  from 
one  to  the  other  can  be  made  easily  and  (quickly. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  August  3d,  delegates  being  present  from 
nine  clubs  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $901.  The  terms  of  service 
on  the  executive  board  of  S.  H.  Grant,  Ba\*side 
R.  C,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Stewart,  Grand  Trunk 
R.  C,  Montreal,  and  J.  Laxton,  Sunnyside  R. 
C.  Toronto,  having  expired,  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Stewart  were  re-elected,  while  Mr.  Laxton 
was  supplanted  by  C.  A.  Michell,  Nautilus  R. 
C,  Hamilton. 

A  ugust  jd. — Weather  chilly  and  threatening ; 
wind  fresh  from  the  northeast,  against  the  oars- 
men ;  water  rough,  and  after  three  races  it  was 
found  necessary  to  postpone  the  remainder  of 
the  programme.    The  winners  were  as  follows : 

Pair  oared  shells — Vesper  B.C.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  G.  Van  Vleit  (bow),  F.  Baltz  (stroke).  lom. 
37s. 

Senior  four-oared  shells,  first  round,  first  two 
crews  in  each  heat  to  row  in  final — First  heat, 
Don  Amateur  R.C.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  T.  Kenny 
(bow),  A.  Reynolds,  C.  Raime,  J.  Hurley, 
(stroke),  and  Leander  R.C.,  Hamilton,  Ont.. 
W.  Wark  (bow),  W.  W.  Osborne,  S.  C.  Mew- 
bum.  B.  P.  Dewar  (stroke),  rowed  over  in  lom. 

Senior  four-oared  shells — Second  trial  heat. 
Argonaut  R.C.,  Toronto,  R.  G.  Muntz,  (bow), 
E.  A.  Thompson,  F.  H.  Thompson,  G.  H. 
Muntz  (stroke),  9m.  iis.  Toronto,  R.O,.  J.  R. 
Bennett  (bow),  J,  Smyth,  W.  J.  Sheahan,  F.  S. 
Wells  (stroke).  2,  by  a  length  and  a  half. 

August  4th, — Weather  alternately  sunny 
and  cloudy  ;  wind  brisk  from  the  west,  agains 
the  oarsmen  ;  waterrough  at  the  starting  point, 
but  grew  smoother  toward  the  finish  line.  The 
winners  were  as  follows  : 

Junior  single  scull  shells — J  O'Connor,  Don 
Amateur  R.C.,  iim.  56s. 

Senior  single- scull  shells— Final  heat,  J.  A. 
Russell,  Toronto  R   C,  lom.  53  3-5S. 

Junior  double-scull  shells — Don  Amateur  R. 
C, ,  P.  Kenny  (bow),  J.  Hurley  (stroke).  lom.  45s. 
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Senior  double-scull  shells— Vesper  R.C..  G. 
Van  Vleit  (bow),  F.  Baltz  (stroke).  lom.  7s. 

Junior  four-oared  shells — Don  Amateur  R  C, 
W.  Kenny  (bow),  A.  J.  Trayling,  W.  Nelson, 
L.  Kennedy  (stroke),  7m.  52s. 

Senior  four-oared  shells — Final  heat.  Argo- 
naut R.Cgin.  32|4s. 

THE   WINGFIELD   SCULLS. 

The  annual  race  for  this  trophy,  representing 
the  amateur  championship  of  Great  Britain, 
was  rowed  July  23a,  over  tne  usual  course  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake.  Last  year's  winner,  G.  E. 
B.  Kennedy.  Kingston  B.  C,  resigjned,  and 
Vivian  Nickalls,  Oxford  University,  won  in 
23m.  30s.,  three  lengths  in  front  of  R.  Guinness. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  AMATEUR  ROWING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  regatta  was  rowed 
August  3d  and  4th,  at  Clifton  Terrace,  near 
Alton.  111.  The  races  were  contested  in  a  nar- 
row channel  of  the  Mississippi  River,  between 
Silver  Island  and  the  Illinois  shore,  where  the 
Government  Dam  across  the  Chute  leaves  the 
water  almost  without  current,  but  the  course  is 
too  narrow  for  a  g^eat  regatta. 

The  regatta  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mi.s.souri  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  a 
healthy  local  organization,  made  up  of  half  a 
dozen  prosperous  clubs,  of  which  the  Westerns 
and  Modocs  are  the  wheel  horses.  With  the 
exception  of  the  senior  single  and  double 
events,  the  list  of  entries  was  satisfactory.  The 
only  crews  that  showed  special  merit  were  the 
Minnesota  junior  double,  the  Delaware  four, 
and  the  Western  barge  crew,  who  broke  the 
three-quarter-mile  record. 

Junior  single-scull  shells  ;  a  mile  and  a-half, 
with  one  turn,  final  heat — Van  Beek,  North  End 
R.  C;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  lom.  48)<^s.  Roessler, 
Western  R.  C,  St.  Louis,  2,  broke  his  seat 

Senior  single-scull  sheels ;  a  quarter  mile, 
straightaway — F.  Koenig,  Western  R.  C  ,  r.  o. 
in  im.  19s. 

Senior  single-scull  shells  ;  a  mile  and  a  half, 
with  one  tiun— F.  Koenig,  Western  R.  C,  r.  o. 
in  lom.  24s. 


Junior  double-scull  shells  ;  same  course,  final 
heat— Minnesota  B.  C,  St.  Paul,  N.  P.  Lang- 
ford,  Jr.  (bow).  H.  P.  Bend  (stroke),  9m.  2%%^, 
Western  B.C..  Roessler(bow),  Hessman (stroke), 
10m.  6s. 

Senior  double-scull  shells,  same  course- 
Western  R.  C,  F.  Koenig  (bow).  C.  Hessemann 
(stroke),  r.  o.  in  lom.  40s. 

Junior  pair-oared  shells ;  same  course  — 
Western  R.  C,  H.  Fredericks  (bow),  W.  H. 
Lamp  (stroke),  iim  14s.;  Modoc  R.  C,  St. 
Louis.  Avendt  (bow),  Sturtzer  (stroke).  2,  by 
eight  lengths. 

Senior  pair-oared  shells  ;  same  course — Dela- 
ware B.  C.,  Chicago,  111.,  M.  Lau(bow),  W.  Lau 
(stroke),  r.  o.  in  lom.  21s. 

Junior  four-oared  shells ;  same  course,  final 
heat— Western  B.  C.  H.  Fredericks  (bow),  W. 
H.  Lamp.  P.  B.  Blattner,  W.  Shulte  (stroke),  i. 
St.  Louis  R  C.  Wittman  (bow),  Reid,  Gaerish, 
Meisel  (stroke),  finished  first  in  lom.  15s.,  but 
were  disqualified  for  fouling. 

Senior  four-oared  shells  ;  same  course — Dela- 
ware B.  C,  W.  Weinand  (bow),  T  G.  Reedy,  W. 
Lau,  M.  Lau  (stroke),  9m.  i6s. ;  Modoc  R.C.,  Eve- 
son  (bow),  Ruetter,  Godfrey,  Buerger  (stroke),  2. 

Six-oared  barges  with  coxswains ;  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  straightaway ;  final  heat — 
Western  B.  C,  H  Fredericks  (IJow),  C.  Hesse- 
mann, P.  S.  Blattner,  W.  H.  Lamp,  F.  Koenig, 
U,  Schulte  (stroke),  J.  G.  Karl  (coxswain),  4m. 
3s. ;  Modoc  R.  C. ,  Eveson  (bow),  Ruetler,  God- 
frey, Buerger,  Cooper,  Malcolm  (stroke).  Ma- 
son (coxswain),  2,  by  two  lengths 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  election  resulted 
as  follows :  President,  J^  J.  Schaab,  St.  Loui^, 
Mo.;  vice-president,  C.  McQueion,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  D.  R. 
Martin,  Pullman,  111.;  commodore,  C.  Catlin, 
Chicago,  111. ;  vice-commodore.  F.  Gastrich.  St. 
Louis ;  ensi^,  G.  S.  Dixon,  Chicago.  Exec- 
utive Committee,  W.  C.  Jupp,  Detroit;  C.  S. 
Essig,  Chicago  ;  W.  N.  Armstrong,  St.  Paul ; 
M.  H.  Eddy,  Minneapolis ;  Wm.  Avery,  Chi- 
cago ;  Wm  Weinand,  Chicago  ;  Edw.  Wood- 
ward, St.  Louis  ;  Frank  Kiefer,  St.  Louis. 
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THE   CONTESTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

This  year  the  season  for  flying  began  with 
January  and  is  to  close  with  December,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  majority  to  reserve 
the  extreme  test  for  the  autumn  and  winter. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  which  limited 
the  work  of  the  year  to  the  ten  weeks  following 
the  first  of  May  and  to  three  weeks  in  the 
early  autumn ;  but  this  is  in  its  favor,  as  the 
facts  go  to  show  that  the  wider  the  departure 
from  old-time  ways  the  better  the  results. 

The  competitions  for  the  year  are :  For  the 
best  speed  m  one  journey;  for  the  best  average 
speed  from  two  distances;  for  the  best  average 
speed  from  three  distances;  for  the  best  average 
speed  in  four  distances,  one  to  be  500  miles  or 
over  ;  for  the  best  average  in  four  journeys,  one 
to  be  from  540  miles  or  over  and  none  from  less 
than  100  miles  ;  for  the  greatest  distance  in  the 
day ;  for  the  best  average  speed  from  two  dis- 
tances, one  start  to  be  from  Philadelphia ;  for 
the  best  average  speed  from  200  miles,  and  for 
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the  journey  with  returns  nearest  to  5  r.  m. 
These  honors  are  held  : 

For  one  distance,  by  Coxey  of  L.  A.  Mehler, 
for  100  miles,  speed  1,557  yards. 

For  two  distances,  by  Harjes  of  L.  A.  Mehler, 
for  312  miles,  speed  1,428  yards. 

For  three  distances,  also  by  Harjes,  for  786jl^ 
miles,  speed  1.328.7  yards. 

For  four  distances,  by  Rex  of  H.  G.  Thurs- 
ton, Fall  River,  1,375  miles,  speed  1,061  yards. 

For  four  journeys,  one  to  be  from  540  miles  or 
over,  by  Trainer  of  Charles  Mehler,  Jr. ,  for  848 
miles,  speed  1,277.5  yards. 

For  distance  in  the  day,  by  Rex  for  508  miles, 
speed  1,161  yards 

For  best  speed  from  200 miles, by  Hayes,  Jr., 
of  L.  A   Mehler,  speed,  1,317  yards. 

For  return  nearest  to  5  p.  m.,  by  Louis  M.  of 
W.  B.  Potts.  Jr  ,  at  4:  59: 37  p.  m.,  distance  387 
miles;  speed  1,005.6 yards. 

The  record  for  each  distance  of  the  series  for 
the  year  to  date  is :  -\r^r^t> 
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Distance.  Speed. 

Miles.  Bird.  Owner.  Yds.  per  Min. 

L.  A.  Mehler  1557-3 

1317.6 

Rex 

I  Dummy 

400          Six  J      '  T.  P.  Green  1382.5 

500           Rex  H.G.Thurston  1161 

540  P.  L.  Glosser  E.  Senderling  1067.4 

950         Carter  T.  P.  Green  19  1-3  days. 

Greatest  distance  in  the  day,  158  miles,  by 
Rex. 

Greatest  distance,  945  miles,  by  Carter. 

The  losses  for  the  sea.son  have  not  been 
many.  The  bad  local  May  storm  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Fall  River  found  birds  out  for  the  200 
miles  fly  and  with  none  at  home  the  day  of  lib- 
erating, but  the  gjeater  part  returned  later. 

One  bird  to  which  many  hopes  were  pinned 
is  long  out,  but  still  looked  for.  This  is  Moores- 
town,  the  Philadelphia  bird  with  record  for 
2,785  miles  in  1893.  This  year  his  flying  was 
210  miles,  then  540  miles,  and  finally,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  945  miles.  From  this  last  trial  he  is 
yet  to  be  reported.  It  is  possible  this  bird  will 
come  in  ana  his  owner  not  know  him,  as  his 
son  so  closely  resembles  him  that  the  two  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  in  mark- 
ings, only  to  be  seen  when  the  wing  is  opened. 
Twice  Mr.  Senderling,  the  bird's  owner,  has 
caught  young  Moorestown  and  rushed  away 
with  him  to  have  the  return  verified,  only  to 
discover  the  mistake  when  he  tried  to  find  the 
countermark,  and  the  chance  is  that  in  his  de- 
termination *•  not  to  be  caught  again,"  he  may 
mistake  the  father  for  the  son.  He  says,  "I 
know  exactly  how  Mr.  Green  felt  when  he 
found  his  Pensacola  bird  in  the  loft.  I've  had 
it,  but  Mr.  Green  don't  know  how  I  felt  when  I 
found  it  wasn't  the  bird  at  all." 

The  trial  for  extreme  distance  this  year  is  from 


Key  West ;  the  entries,  the  two  birds,  Dorine 
and  Lothario  of  Fred  Bowers,  Fall  River.  Mass. 
The  start  was  August  2d.  The  air-line  dis- 
tance to  be  coverea  is  about  1,350  miles.  The 
last  trial  from  Key  West  was  made  in  1886  by 
New  York  birds,  but  was  without  result. 
Many  birds  have  been  let  go  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  there,  but  there  has  never  been  a  re- 
turn. The  two  birds  last  let  go  are  said  to 
have  remained  in  sight  some  twenty  minutes, 
describing  wide  circles  and  rising  higher  and 
higher  with  each  round,  going  out  of  sight  in 
the  northeast,  the  home  direction. 

The  birds  of  the  Ledger  and  W.  T.  Innes 
flights,  of  Philadelphia,  have  been  largely  usckI 
as  messengers  this  season,  and  for  puolic  serv- 
ice, and  have  done  much  to  call  attention  to 
the  practical  value  of  pigeons.  The  Innes 
birds  were  used  only  from  the  school-ship 
Saratoga^  being  sent  to  the  Delaware  Break- 
water to  be  taken  on  board  when  the  vessel 
should  arrive  there,  and  taken  out  with  the 
vessel  when  it  left  port,  to  be  let  go  at  inter- 
vals when  out  of  sight  of  land.  In  each  in- 
stance the  birds  brought  word  to  Captain 
Lawrence,  and  to  friends  of  those  on  board, 
in  advance  of  regular  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

The  bi;*ds  of  the  Ledger  flight  have  rendered 
service  to  the  public  m  returning  with  mes- 
sages from  those  on  board  to  fnends  in  the 
city,  the  messages  being  taken  from  the  birds 
in  the  loft  and  carried  to  their  destination  by 
mail  or  by  boys,  as  the  sender  of  the  message 
ordered.  Those  forwarded  by  mail  were  re- 
ceived the  same  day,  even  in  the  thirty-miles 
distant  Westchester.  Two  birds  sent  out  on 
the  ocean  steamer  Kensington^  let  %o  when 
twenty-four  hours  out,  were  at  home  in  eight 
hours.  E.  S.  Starr. 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  NEW   YORK  YACHT  CLUB. 

Of  course  the  chief  event  in  August  is  the 
squadron  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
It  is  both  a  sporting  and  a  social  function,  which 
the  aristocracy  of  America  most  heartily  enjoy. 
In  manjr  respects  it  resembles  the  *•  Cowes 
Week,"  inasmuch  as  it  attracts  to  Newport  an 
immense  fleet  of  steam  and  sailing  yachts, 
whose  owners  dispense  bounteous  hospitality 
to  their  many  friends,  acquaintances  and  allies. 

This  being  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  club,  earnest  endeavors  were  made  that 
the  fiftieth  cruise  should  be  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, not  only  in  point  of  numbers,  but  in  the 
way  of  prizes,  of  entertainment  and  general 
excellence. 

It  may  be  observed  in  a  general  way  that  the 
cruise,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  a  success  indeed. 
It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  Commodore  E. 
D.  Morgan  was  absent  in  England  wuth  his 
flagship  May,  but  the  universal  verdict  was 
that  his  place  was  capitally  filled  by  Vice-Com- 
modore E.  M.  Brown,  on  whose  smait  steam 
yacht,  Shearwater,  Messrs.  S.  Nicholson 
Kane,  Chester  Griswold  and  Irving  Grinnell. 
the  Regatta  Committee,  were  guests. 

As  in  former  years,  in  order  to  make  the 
cruise  especially  interesting  to  yacht  owners, 
prizes  were  given  to  the  winners  in  each  class 


of  the  squadron  runs  from  port  to  port.  These 
events  were  open  to  yachts  in  cruising  trim 
only,  that  is,  with  anchors  on  the  bow  and  at 
least  one  cable  bent,  with  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  boats,  and  all  deck,  cabin  and  galley 
fixtures  in  place.  Balloon  sails,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  club  topsails,  were  allowed.  Club 
rules  governed  all  contests . 

Glen  Cove  has  many  associations  of  interest 
connected  with  the  club.  It  is  a  pleasant  sheet 
of  water,  with  picturesque  scenery,  trees,  hills 
and  other  lovely  landscape  accessories,  but 
truth  to  tell  it  is  a  spot  shunned  generally  by 
the  winds,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  remarkable  for 
flat  calms,  feeble  airs  and  an  unruffled  surface 
of  water  which  beautifully  reflects  the  silver 
sheen  of  a  cloudless  sky.  Thus  it  is  an  ideal 
resort  for  steam  yachts,  but  as  a  rendezvous  for 
racing  craft  it  has  many  drawbacks.  Last  year 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  On  that  occasion 
a  cracking  breeze  was  the  concomitant  of  a  rat- 
tling race.  Vigilant  lost  her  topmast  and  bow- 
sprit, and  Co  Ionia  had  practically  a  walkover. 

RACE   FOR   THE   SEMI-CENTENNIAL   CUPS,  AUG.  6TH. 

August  6th  the  fleet  assembled  in  Glen  Cove. 
The  squadron  was  large.  It  consisted  of  the 
steam  yachts  Shearwater,  Aida,  Almy,  Au 
Revoir,  Clermont,  Neaira,  Orient  a,  Reposoa 
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Dungeness,  Electra^  Alicia^  Embia,  Evelyn^ 
Judy,  Linta,  Marietta,  Nirvana,  Nooya, 
Reverie,  Sapphire  0ate  Cleopatra),  Stella, 
Thyra  and  Viking, 

The  schooner  yachts  were:  Agnes,  Alert, 
Ariel,  Atlantic,  CI y tie.  Crusader,  Dagmar, 
Emerald,  Gevalia,  Elsemarie,  Loyal,  Hal- 
cyon, Magic,  Marguerite,  Merlin,  Montauk, 
rJeaera,  varuna.  Viator,  Wayfarer,  Sham- 
rock, Sachem  and  Nirvana. 

The  sloops  and  cutters  were :  Navahoe^ 
Awa,  Crocodile^  Daffodil^  Eclipse^  Eleanor, 
Gossoon,  Ilderim,  Jessica,  Katrina,  Minerva, 
Polly,  Viola,Queen Mab,  IVasp and G lor iana. 

There  were  many  ladies  on  the  yachts  and  a 
great  number  of  members  with  their  wives, 
sweethearts  and  sisters  occupied  the  club 
steamer  Sam  Sloane,  chartered  for  the  day. 

The  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  becalmed  until  the 
afternoon,  with  little  promise  of  wind.  The 
wait  was  tedious  and  weary.  It  was  trying, 
indeed,  to  the  spectators,  but  it  must  have  been 
much  more  so  to  the  owners  and  skippers  of  the 
racing  craft  who  desired  to  cele orate  their 
golden  anniversary  by  a  contest  commensurate 
with  its  importance.  It  was  a  good  day  for 
skittles,  but  not  suitable  for  yacht-racing. 

At  half-past  three  a  light  breeze  set  in  from 
the  southward,  and  the  Regatta  Committee 
signalled  that  the  race  for  the  semi  centennial 
cups  would  be  sailed.  Anchors  were  hove  up 
in  a  hurry,  and  the  yachts  that  had  entered  for 
these  pnzes  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to 
the  starting  line,  which  was  made  between  the 
flagship  Shearwater  and  a  float  oneand-a-half 
miles  west-by-south  from  Matinicock  Point 
Buoy.  The  course  thence  was  to  and  around 
a  float  three-quarters  of  a  mile  due  north  from 
Lloyd's  Point  Buoy,  leaving  it  on  the  port  hand 
when  turning,  to  and  around  a  float  due  south 
from  the  Bell  Buoy  on  the  western  edgje  of 
Green's  Ledge  (Nor walk  Islands),  leaving  it  on 
.  the  starboard  hand  in  turning,  to  and  around 
a  float  three-quarters  of  a  mile  due  north  from 
Lloyd's  Point  Buoy,  leaving  it  on  starboard 
hand  in  turning  and  back  to  the  starting  point. 

The  yachts  that  crossed  the  line  were,  sloops: 
Gloriana,  Wasp,  Queen  Mab,  Ilderim,  Gos- 
soon, Polly,  Awa,  Jessica,  Eclipse  and 
Minerva.  Schooners:  Ariel, Emerala,Neaera, 
Loyal,  Merlin,  Elsemarie,  Marguerite  and 
Shamrock.  Balloon  sails  were  spread  to  the 
increasing  breeze,  and  with  spinnakers  to  star- 
board pulling  hard,  the  second  mark  at  Green's 
Ledge  was  soon  rounded,  the  leaders  beine 
Emerald.  Queen  Mab,  Ariel,  Merlin  and 
Wasp,  All  stood  on  the  port  tack  after  round- 
ing, and  then  went  at  it  hammer  and  tong^  in 
the  beat  back  to  Matinicock.  Of  the  schooners 
Emerald  won  the  prize  in  the  3d  class  ;  Ariel 
in  the  4th  class  ;  Elsemarie  in  the  5th  class. 
Of  the  sloops  in  the  4th  class  Queen  Mab  won  ; 
Wasp  in  the  6th  class  and  Gossoon  in  the  7th. 
Ariel  made  the  fastest  time  over  the  course,  ac- 
complishing the  distance  in  4h.  iim.  41s.  The 
race  was  seen  by  very  few.  not  being  finished 
until  long  after  dark.  The  club  steamer  went 
to  New  York  immediately  after  the  start,  so 
no  one  on  board  of  her  was  able  to  get  but  the 
most  fragmentary  idea  of  the  contest. 

GLEN   COVE  TO   MORRIS   COVE,    AUGUST   7TH. 

The  morning  of  August  7th  dawned  with  but 
feeble  promise  of  the  longed-for  breeze.    The 


Sound  was  smooth  as  a  mill  pond,  with  plenty 
of  humidity  in  the  air,  and  the  general  weather 
outlook  was  depressing.  The  first  day's  run 
was  from  Matinicock  Point  Buoy  to  a  stake 
boat  displaying  a  large  club  signal,  anchored 
one  mile  due  south  from  Luddington  Rock,  the 
distance  being  37  miles. 

Immediately  ajfter  colors  the  si^al  to  weigh 
anchor  and  proceed  to  the  starting  point  was 
displayed  from  the  Shearwater,  Matinicock 
Point  was  only  three  miles  distant,  but  to  get 
there  took  more  than  an  hour,  although  helped 
along  by  a  favoring  tide.  It  was  hazy,  too,  and 
this,  in  addition  to  the  other  disappointing  con- 
ditions, sent  the  hearts  of  the  yachtsmen  down 
into  their  boots.  The  flagship  anchored  at  her 
post  and  got  ready  to  send  the  yachts  off  when- 
ever a  puff  of  wind  should  give  them  a  little  en- 
couragement. 

At  10:25  the  preparatory  gun  was  fired  just  as 
a  light  breath  of  air  stole  over  the  water  from 
west-southwest.  The  yachts  bunched  together 
so  closely  between  the  flagship  and  the  buoy 
that  pleasant  chats  and  cheery  badinage  were 
exchanged  by  the  yachtsmen .  All  drifted  across 
the  line  slowly,  the  yachts  being  Merlin,  Em- 
erald, Atlantic, Ariel,  Marguerite,  Dagmar, 
Shamrock,  Elsemarie,  Viator,  Loyal,  Triton, 
Gevalia,  Neaera,  Queen  Mab,  Wizard, 
Eclipse,  Eleanor^  Wasp,  Ilderim,  Gloriana, 
fessica.  Gossoon,  Awa,  Minerva,  Navahoe, 
Orrva  and  Katrina.  At  noon  a  light  and  fa- 
vorable air  came  from  the  westward,  the  yachts 
being  at  that  time  off  Oyster  Bay.  Spinnakers 
and  ballooners  were  shifted  frequently,  and 
both  fiides  of  the  Sound  were  tried  for  wind, 
but  with  little  success.  It  was  scorching  hot 
and  some  of  the  pallid  city  faces  began  to  as- 
sume a  wholesome  tint  of  tan.  At  two  o'clock 
Elsemarie  led  the  fleet  with  Navakoe  a  good  sec- 
ond, Merlin  third  and  Ilderim  fourth. 

The  wind  freshened  during  the  afternoon, 
and  soon  after  four  o'clock  it  blew  quite  briskly, 
making  the  finish  full  of  life.  Navahoe  was 
the  first  yacht  to  come  in,  but  she  did  not  cross 
the  line  at  first,  remaining  close  alongside  the 
flagship,  Shearwater,  and  watching  the  other 
yachts  finish.  Finally  she  crossed  the  line. 
The  Regatta  Committee  later  on,  after  all  the 
yachts  had  anchored  in  Morris  Cove,  announced 
the  winners  as  follows  :  Third-class  schooners. 
Merlin,  Fourth-class  schooners,  y4r/W.  Fifth- 
class  schooners,  Elsemarie,  Fourth-class  sloops, 
£ueen  Mab,  Sixth-class  sloops,  Was'b, 
iventh-class  sloops.  Gossoon,  In  the  fiftn- 
class  sloops,  and  the  eighth-class  mixed, 
as  the  yachts  had  not  all  l^en  measured  the 
results  were  in  doubt. 

This  was  the  first  squadron  run,  prizes  being 
given  in  each  class.  The  Pequot  Association 
saluted  each  vessel  as  she  brought  up  in  the 
cove,  and  a  reception  and  hop  followed  at  the 
club-house.  The  occasion  was  quite  festive  and 
was  celebrated  pyrotechnically  and  otherwise. 

All  night  the  yachts  rolled  and  labored  in  a 
nasty  swell  that  found  its  way  most  un- 
pleasantly inside  the  breakwater,  leading  all 
hands  to  conclude  that  Morris  Cove  is  not  the 
pleasantest  anchorage  in  the  world. 

MORRIS   COVE  TO   NEW   LONDON,  AUGUST   8TH. 

Anchors  were  hove  up  at  half -past  seven, 
the  start  being  from  a  stake-boat  off  the 
breakwater,  and  the  objective  point  was  New 
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London  Light,  leaving  Cornfield  and  Bartlett*s 
Reef  liehtsnips  on  the  port  hand,  the  distance 
being  forty  miles.  It  was  a  beat  out  of  the 
cove  to  the  starting  point.  The  gun  was  fired 
at  8:30  and  the  racing  yachts  crossed  thus : 
Sloops.  Gossoon,  Ilderim^  Queen  Mab,  Awa, 
Navahoe,  Polly,  Wizara,  Eclipse,  Wasp, 
Jessica,  Eleanor,  Gloriana,  Minerva,  and 
Kalrina,  (The  schooner  Palmer  being  in 
mixed  class  No.  8,  started  with  the  sloops.) 
Schooners  :  Loyal,  Elsemarie,  Ariel,  Merlin, 
Emerald,  Marguerite,  Shamrock,  Triton, 
Viator,  Dagmar,Gevalia  and  Neaera,  the  last 
three  being  slightly  handicapped. 

A  nice  southwest  wind  was  blowing,  allowing 
balloons  to  draw  nicely,  and  the  fleet,  convoyed 
by  a  large  squadron  of  steam  yachts,  made 
good  speed  down  the  Sound.  Soon  afterward 
the  breeze  lightened  up  considerably,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock,  off  Faulkner's  Island,  the  yachts 
had  separated  into  three  well-defined  divisions 
—one  under  the  Connecticut  coast,  the  second 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  and  the  third  hug- 
ging the  Long  Island  shore. 

In  the  afternoon  the  breeze  freshened  up 
bravely,  making  the  finish  replete  with  interest. 
The  yachts  passed  Bartlett's  Reef  lightship 
with  Navahoe  in  the  lead,  the  wind  on  the 
starboard  beam  and  all  heeling  over  at  a  grace- 
ful angle.  Thence  it  was  a  run  in  to  the  finish, 
and  all  the  craft  set  spinnakers.  The  winners 
were  :  Third-class  schooners,  Emerald  beating 
Merlin  4m.  19s.  Fourth-class  schooners,  Ariel 
beating  Shamrock  4m.  is.  Fifth-class  schoon- 
ers, Elsemarie  beating  Gevalia  4m.  55s.  In  the 
Fourth-class  sloops  Queen  Mab  beat  fVizard {not 
measured).  Fifth-class  sloops,  Eclipse  beat 
Eleanor  (not  measured).  Sixth-class  sloops. 
IVasp  beat  Gloriana  4m.  6s.  Seventh-class 
sloops,  Minerva  beat  Gossoon  2S.  In  the  eighth- 
class,  mixed.  Navahoe  (not  measured)  beat  the 
schooner  Palmer  and  the  sloop  Katrina,  The 
Volunteer  ]o\v\G6,thQ  fleet,  as  also  did  the  schoon- 
ers Constellation  and  Mayflower,  That  night  in 
New  London  harbor  more  than  one  hundred 
yachts  were  at  anchor,  most  of  them  being  illu- 
minated. The  scene  was  one  of  rare  beauty. 
There  was  a  hop  at  the  Pequot  House  and 
fireworks  were  let  off  in  profusion. 

NEW   LONDON  TO   NEWPORT,  AUGUST  QTH. 

The  start  for  Newport  was  made  off  Sarah's 
Ledge,  at  9:20  a.m.,  a  southwest  wind  blowing, 
the  weather  being  hazy  and  comparatively 
cool.  The  yachts  started  thus — Sloops  :  Nava- 
hoe, Queen  Mab,  Ilderim,  Jessica,  Volunteer, 
Eleanor,  Eclipse,  Wasp,  Katrina,  Aw  a, 
Minerva,  Gossoon,  Gloriana  and  Oriva. 
Schooners :  Shamrock,  Ariel,  Marguerite, 
Elsemarie,  Dagmar,  Loyal,  May/lower, 
Gevalia,  Constellation,  Palmer,  Merlin, 
Emerald,  Triton  and  Neaera. 

Again  there  was  no  windward  work  whatever, 
but  the  race  was  nevertheless  pleasant  to  be- 
hold. The  finish  was  off  the  Dumplings,  and 
the  distance  forty  miles.  A  severe  thunder 
squall  overtook  some  of  the  laggards  and 
drenched  them  thoroughly. 

In  first-class  schooners.  Constellation  beat 
Palmer  8m.  52s.  Third-class  schooners,  May- 
flower beat  Emerald  7m.  51s.  Fourth-class 
schooners,  Marguerite  beat  Ariel  2m.  35s. 
Fifth-class  schooners,  Elsemarie  beat  Neaera 
im.  27s.      First-class    sloops,    Navahoe    beat 


Volunteer  15m.  49s.  (elapsed  time).  Third- 
class  sloops.  Queen  Mab  beat  Katrina  9m.  32s. 
Fifth-class  sloops,  Ex  lips  e  beat  Oriva  and 
Eleanor.  Sixth-class  sloops.  Wasp  beat  Glo- 
riana 2m.  58s.  Seventh-class  sloops,  Gossoon 
beat  Minerva  yea.  8s.  As  Constellation,  May- 
Hower  and  Marguerite  are  Boston  boats  there 
was  much  joy  among  the  Boston  contingent 

THE   RACE  FOR    THE  GOELET  CUPS,    AUGUST    lOTH. 

To  Mr.  Ogden  Goelet  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  the  thanks  of  all  yachtsmen  are  due.  For 
the  past  thirteen  years  he  has  presented  for 
competition  off  Newport  a  cup  for  schooners 
valued  at  $1,000,  and  a  cup  for  sloops  worth 
$500.  These  valuable  trophies  have  produced 
in  the  past  many  memorable  contests,  in  which 
Capt.  Goelet  has  always  taken  the  keenest  in- 
terest. This  year,  however,  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  returning  from  abroad  in  time 
to  see  the  race  which  proved  to  be  as  exciting 
as  any  ever  sailed  over  the  Block  Island  course. 

A  large  fleet  of  pleasure  craft  steamed  or 
sailed  out  to  Brenton's  Reef,  making  an  ani- 
mated and  picturesque  spectacle.  On  most  of 
the  sight-seeing  yachts  there  were  large  parties 
which  included  many  Newport  fashionable 
belles.  Among  the  large  steam  craft  were  Jf.  J. 
Astor's  Nourmahal,  Fred  W.  Vanderbilt's 
Conqueror,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry's  Electra,  E.  C. 
Benedict's  Oneida,  A.  L.    Barber's  Sapphire. 

The  harbor  was  deserted  and  an  enormous 
flotilla  of  yachts,  excursion  boats  and  every 
kind  of  sailing  craft  from  a  schooner  to  a  cat- 
boat  were  represented.  There  was  a  long  wait 
at  the  lightship  for  the  southerly  wind  due 
there  usually  about  noon.  All  the  morning 
northerly  airs  fought  for  the  mastery,  the  sea 
being  quite  smooth.  At  i  p.m.  a  gentle  breeze 
set  in  from  southeast,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
was  evident  it  had  come  to  stay.  From  the 
flagship  Shearwater  the  preparatory  gun  was 
fired  at  ih.  lom. ,  and  the  signal  was  displayed  an- 
nouncing that  the  course  would  be  from  Bren- 
ton's  Reef  lightship  to  a  mark-boat  off  Block 
Island,  thence  to  a  mark-boat  off  West  Island 
and  back  to  the  starting  point— a  distance  of 
thirty-eight  miles. 

The  yachts  started  as  follows  :  H.  M.  Gillig's 
Gloriana,  ih.  20m,  24s  ;  Percy  Chubb's  im- 
ported Queen  Mab,  ih.  20m.  37s. ;  H.  P.  and 
R.  L.  Lippett's  Wasp,  ih  21m.  23s ;  Rear 
Commodore  Carroll's  Navahoe,  ih.  21m.  40s., 
and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  Ilderim. 

The  schooners  crossed  thus  :  T.  Roger  Max- 
well's Emerald,  1:26:23  ;  Bayard  Thayer's  Con- 
stellation, 1:26:54;  W.  A.  Gardner's  May- 
flower, 1:27:05  ;  W.  H.  Forbes'  Merlin,  1:27:42; 
G.  H.  B.  Hill's  Ariel  and  Henry  W.  Lamb's 
Marguerite,  1:28:25;  J.  B.  King's  Elsemarie, 
1:29:25,  and  W.  P.  Ward's  Shamrock,  1:29:59. 

All  crossed  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack, 
their  sheets  being  trimmed  for  the  nrst  leg  to 
windward,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles.  It  was 
easy  for  the  Navahoe,  as  her  class  antagonist. 
Volunteer,  did  not  compete.  Her  owner,  J. 
Malcolm  Forbes,  is  not  satisfied  with  her,  and 
therefore  declined  to  enter  for  the  race.  Her 
mast  is  said  to  be  stepped  in  the  wrong  place 
for  good  work.  Navahoe' s  next  competitor, 
Queen  Mab,  is  a  much  smaller  boat,  and  al- 
tnough  she  was  allowed  nearly  30  minutes  by 
Navahoe  could  not  be  expected  to  win.  It 
was  a  splendid  beat  to  the  West  Island  marie 
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Navahoe  gave  \x  remarkable  exhibition  of  her 
weatherly  qualities,  and  soon  was  seen  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet.  All  carried  clubtopsails,  and 
Wasp,  G I  or  tana  and  Ildertm  had  as  much  as 
they  could  do  at  times  to  lug  them  along,  for 
the  wind  freshened  perceptibly .  and  just  before 
two  o'clock  it  shifted  to  south-southwest,  and  re- 
mained there  strong  and  steady  all  day.  Wasp 
and  G  lor  tan  a  stuck  to  each  other  with  leech- 
like  tenacity.  Old  rivals  these,  whose  skippers 
are  out  for  each  other's  scalp  and  whose  war- 
fare has  been  bitter  all  season.  Ilderim  was 
not  equal  to  these  two  Herreshoff  flying  46- 
footers  in  windward  work,  and  fell  oflf  to  lee- 
ward with  rapidity.  In  the  schooner  clas?. 
Enter  aid y  handled  with  smartness,  kept  ahead 
of  the  others,  the  Merlin  trying  her  prettiest 
to  beat  her  in  the  tacks  to  Pomt  Judith,  but 
failing.  Constellation  is  great  at  reaching, 
but  not  quite  so  good  as  Ariel  and  some  of  the 
others  at  herringboning  her  way  to  windward. 

The  outer  mark  was  rounded  thus  :  Navahoe^ 
3'.i5-25  ;  Queen  Mab,  3^35:341  Emerald,  3:38:- 
05  ;  Wasp,  3:43:25  ;  Gloriana,  3:44:43  ;  Ariel, 
3:46:12  ;  Constellation,  3:46:15  ;  Merlin,  3:50- 
30;  Mayflower,  3:50:30;  Marguerite,  y.ss'.oo\ 
Ilderim,  4:05:00;  Elsemarie,  4:08:10;  Sham,- 
rock,  4:10:00. 

From  this  point  it  was  a  run  of  eighteen  miles 
to  the  West  Island  mark  with  spmnakers  set 
to  port.  Before  the  Shamrock  had  rounded 
Block  Island  mark  Navahoe  was  hull  down  and 
had  covered  quite  six  miles  of  the  second  leg. 
At  this  time,  unless  something  disastrous  hap- 
pened, she  seemed  to  be  a  certain  winner. 
Schooners  sometimes  sail  very  fast  when  the 
wind  blows  brisk  on  the  quarter  with  spinna- 
kers pulling  bravely.  Emerald,  whose  sails 
fitted  capitally,  passed  Queen  Mab  soon  after 
rounding. 

The  racers  were  now  stretched  out  in  a 
string  that  covered  many  miles.  It  was  a  live- 
ly run  without  a  mishap  to  the  West  Island 
mark,  Navahoe  increased  her  lead  all  the 
time,  slowly  but  surely,  after  setting  her  im- 
mense spinnaker.  Steam  yachts  were  forced 
to  put  on  additional  steam  to  overtake  her,  and 
then  it  was  only  the  extra  smart  ones  that  suc- 
ceeded. She  went  through  the  water  with  no 
fuss  at  all,  and  so  far  as  could  be  judged  is  sail- 
ing in  far  better  form  than  last  year,  when  she 
was  a  crude  and  unknown  quantity.  Mr.  Car- 
roll has  now  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  craft, 
and  so  has  Mrs.  Carroll,  who  was  aboard  during 
this  race.  Constellation  tried  to  catch  Emerald 
but  did  not  come  near  succeeding. 

The  West  Island  stakeboat  was  gybed  around 
in  the  following  order:  Navahoe,  5:04:55; 
Emerald,  5:32:00;  Queen  Mab,  5:35:30;  Con- 
stellation, 5.37:40;  Marguerite,  5:40:00; 
Wasp,  5:45:00;  Ariel,  5:46:00;  Gloriana, 
5:^7:10;  Mayflower,  5:47:15;  Merlin,  5:52:50. 
Elsemarie,  Shamrock  and  Ilderim  were  not 
timed  at  this  point. 

From  West  Island  to  the  finish  line  it  was  a 
close-hauled  stretch  on  the  port  tack.  It  didn't 
take  Navahoe  long  to  accomplish  the  tyi 
miles.  With  a  graceful  heel  to  her  snowy 
decks,  untouched  even  by  spray,  and  all  her  sails 
setting  flat  without  a  wrinkle,  she  romped  past 
Brenton's  Reef  lightship  victorious,  ana  winner 
of  the  Goelet  Cup  for  sloops.  Through  brazen 
whistles  came  hoarse  paeans  of  praise,  shrill 
screams  of  congratulation,  while  ladies  waved 


white  kerchiefs  and  men  with  lusty  throats 
gave  vent  to  their  delighted  feelings.  It  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll.  The 
big  clubtopsail  was  then  taken  in  and  Navahoe 
dodged  about  the  lightship  to  see  the  other 
yachts  finish.  This  took  time,  for  Navahoe  had 
a  lead  of  nearly  a  half-an-hour.  Her  time  at 
the  finish  was  5:39:30. 

All  things  must,  however,  come  to  an  end 
Emerald  was  second  at  6:11:18;  Queen  Mab 
third  at  6:18:06  ;  Constellation  fourth  at  6:18: 
30,  Marguerite  fifth  at  6:31:49;  ^r/W  sixth 
at  6:32:10;  Wasp  seventh  at  6:33:49;  Glori- 
ana  ekjhth  at  6:37:39  ;  Merlin  ninth  at  6:38:23  ; 
May/wwer  tenth  at  6:39:16  ;  Elsemarie  elev- 
enth at  7:10:56  ;  Shamrock  twelfth  at  7:14:33, 
and  Ilderim  last  at  7:14:33. 

The  Regatta  Committee  figured  up  the  results 
and  showed  that  Emerald  won  the  schooner 
prize,  beating  Marguerite  iim.  13s.,  correct- 
ed time.  Navahoe  DQeX  Queen  Mab  39m.  40s. 
on  elapsed  time.  Navahoe  had  not  been 
measured.  It  took  Navahoe  1:53:45  to  beat 
thirteen  and-a-half  miles  from  Brenton's  Reef 
to  Block  Island,  and  Emerald  2:11:42  to  ac- 
complish the  same  distance.  Both  are  good 
examples  of  speed.  The  contest  was  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  both  from  a  racing  and  a 
spectacular  point  of  view.  That  the  winners 
of  the  prizes  are  popular  need  not  be  urged. 
Mr.  Maxwell's  schooner  Emerald  has  many  of 
his  own  ideas  embodied  in  her.  That  she 
should  beat  the  *' creations"  of  Mr.  Burgess 
and  Mr.  Cary  Smith  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
congratulation  both  to  Mr.  Maxwell  and  his 
friends. 

Rear  Commodore  Carroll's  pluck  in  taking 
Navahoe  to  England  and  racing  her  so  stur- 
dily has  endeared  him  to  all  American  yachts- 
men.    His  success  has  been  well  deserved. 

NEWPORT  TO   VINEYARD    HAVEN,   AUGUST    IITH. 

After  the  Goelet  cup  race,  interest  in  the 
crmse  began  to  flag.  The  run  from  Newport  to 
Vineyard  Haven,  a  distance  of  37  miles,  was 
rather  fluky  and  tame.  The  start  was  made  at 
10:40  A.M.,  from  Brenton's  Reef  lightship,  the 
finish  being  off  West  Chop.  The  starters  were 
sloops  Ilderim,  Queen  Mab,  Navahoe,  Wasp^ 
Minerva,  Awa,  Volunteer ^  Jessica,  Katrina,  Gos- 
soon, and  Gloriana ;  schooners  Merlin,  Constel- 
lation, Neaera^  Emerald,  Gevalia,  Quickstep,  Else- 
marie, Shamrock^  Mayflower,  Loyal,  Marguerite, 
Ariel  and  Atlantic.  Navahoe  led  the  fleet.  The 
winners  follow :  In  the  third  class  schooners, 
Emerald  beat  Merlin  6m  22s.  Fourth  class 
schooners,  Ariel  beat  Shamrock  14m.  52s.  Fifth 
class  schooners,  Elsemarie  beat  Neaera  2m.  40s. 
Sloops,  first  class,  Navahoe  beat  Volunteer  23m 
29s.  (elapsed  time).  Sixth  class.  Wasp  beat 
Gloriana  7m.  i6s.  Seventh  class,  Minerva  beat 
Awa  2m.  I2S.  Mixed  class,  Katrina  beat  QtMen 
Mab  3s. 

The  squadron  lay  at  anchor  in  Vineyard 
Haven  until  Monday  morning. 

VINEYARD   HAVEN   TO    NEW    BEDFORD,    AUG.    I3TH. 

The  fleet  started  for  New  Bedford  at  8:20 
A.  M.,  on  Monday,  the  contestants  being  the 
same  as  on  Saturday.  The  course  was  from 
West  Chop  to  Clark's  Point  through  Quick's 
Holl,  the  distance  being  21  miles.  It  was  rainy 
and  the  breeze  was  light  at  the  start  but  im- 
proved  as    the  day  advanced.     The  winners 
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were:  Third  class  schooners,  ^m^raii/ beat  iViaty- 
flower  55s.  Fourth  class  schooners,  Ariel  beat 
Shamrock  3m.  6s.  Fifth  class  schooners,  Nea- 
era  beat  Elsemarie  52s.  First  class  sloops,  Nav 
ahoe  did  not  finish  as  Volunteer  quit  and  went 
into  Nanshou,  an  island  in  Vineyard  Haven 
Sound  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes.  Sixth 
class  sloops,  Wasp  beat  Gloriana  am.  7s.  Sev- 
enth class  sloops,  Minerva  beat  Gossoon  52s. 
Mixed  class  Queen  Mah  beat  Katrina  los.  Con- 
stellation,  also  in  this  class,  made  the  fastest  time 
over  the  course,  viz.,  2h.  40m.  35s. 

The  Goelet  Cups  were  presented  to  the  win- 
ners on  the  Shearwater  in  the  afternoon. 

NEW   BEDFORD  TO    NEWPORT,   AUGUST    I4TH. 

August  14th  the  yachts  sailed  for  Newport, 
where  they  disbanded.  Ilderim  and  Merlin 
collided  just  before  the  start  and  both  were 
slightly  damaged.  The  start  was  at  Clark's 
Pomt,  and  the  finish  at  Brenton's  Reef  light- 
ship. It  was  a  fair  wind  from  the  northeast, 
so  &iere  was  no  windward  work.  The  winners 
were :  Third  class  schooners.  Emerald  beat 
Mayflo-wer  4m.  Fourth  class  schooners.  Mar- 
guerite beat  Dagmer  3m.  21s.  Fifth-class 
schooners,  Neaera  beat  Elsemarie  4m.  30s. 
Sixth  class  sloops,  Gloriana  beat  Wasf>  2m.  43s. 
Seventh  class  sloops.  Gossoon  beat  Minerva  9m. 
54s.  Mixed  class.  Queen  Mab  beat  Katrina  iim. 
36s.  and  Consultation  iim   39s. 

There  was  a  meeting  on  the  flagship  at  which 
congratulatory  speeches  were  made  and  votes 
of  thanks  parsed,  and  then  the  fleet  disbanded 
after  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  cruise. 

THE   21-FOOTERS. 

As  a  class,  these  much  talked  of  little  craft 
have  not  sailed  with  that  regularity  which  was 
expected  of  them.  Good  men  have  been  at 
their  helms,  and  their  sails  in  some  cases  are 
excellent.  This  cannot  be  said,  at  the  same 
time,  of  their  outfit  generally.  In  this  respect 
one  would  imagine  that  the  cheapest  contract- 
ors for  the  supply  of  blocks  and  roi>es  had  been 
hunted  up.  With  such  little  playthings,  and 
where  the  difference  when  the  bills  are  totaled 
can  amount  to  but  a  few  dollars,  I  think  it  hard 
on  their  designers  that  a  few  more  dollars 
should  not  have  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  men 
who  have  racked  their  brains  to  introduce  into 
their  designs  the  result  of  long  study  and  much 
experience.  Their  comparative  merits  will  be 
seen  in  the  different  gatherings  of  the  small 
fry.  Where  they  make  their  best  showing  is 
when  the  races  at  Larchmont  and  Douglaston 
are  blessed  with  a  good  wind. 

LARCHMONT    YACHT     CLUB     SPECIAL     RACE,     JULY 

2  8th. 

The  2i-footers  were  called  together,  and  with 
them  the  cabin  cats  were  invited.  A  goodly 
showing  in  both  classes  put  in  an  appearance, 
the  2 1 -footers  for  the  third  of  a  series  of  races 
arranged  for  them,  and  the  cat-boats  for  a  prize 
offered  them  by  that  genuine  yachtsman,  ^Ir.  F. 
W.  Flint.  The  21-footers  were  Adelaide,  Min- 
netonka,  Maysie,  Hoodoo^  Flirt,  Dorothy,  Vaquero, 
Blonde  and  Brunette,  Houri  and  Celia.  The 
cabin  cats  were  Myrtle,  Kittie,  Onoway,  Win  or 
Lose,  Mary  and  Almira. 

Before  a  start  was  made  Hoodoo  lost  the  use 
of  one  of  her  many  centerboards,  which  put  her 
on  the  list  of  disabled.     The  others  went  trip- 


ping for  the  Scotch  Caps  buoy,  and  from  thence 
to  a  buoy  off  Execution,  rounding  it  to  scamper 
homewards  This  distance  was  gone  over  twice 
by  those  left  in  the  race,  except  in  Maysie^scase, 
Her  pilot  managed  to  land  her  on  the  moorings 
of  a  stakeboat. 

The  start  of  the  cat-boats  was  ten  minutes 
after  the  21-footers,  and  their  course  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Hempstead-Matinicock  course, 
about  13  knots.  Kittie,  in  this  class,  beat  Marv 
49  seconds,  while  Onoway  was  a  very  good  third. 

Their  arrival  back  to  the  starting  line  on  cor- 
rected time  was :  Kittie,  2h.  2m  2S.  ;  Mary,  2h. 
5m.  5 IS.  ;  Onoway.  2h.,  6m.  47s.  ;  Almira,  2h. 
7m  21S.  ;  Myrtle,  2h.  iim  2s.  ;  Win  or  Lose,  not 
measured. 

The  finish  of  the  cat-boats  was  soon  followed 
by  the  21-footers.  Their  arrival  on  elapsed 
time  was  as  follows :  Dorothy,  2h.  33m.  5s. ; 
Vaquero,  2h.  34m  9s  ;  Houri,  2h.  36m.  12s.; 
Blonde  and  Brunette,  2h.  39m.  20s.;  Celia,  2h. 
40m.  30s,;  Flirt,  2h  46m.  5s.;  Adelaide,  2h. 
46m.  los.;  Minnetonka^  2h.  46m.  45s.  Dorothy 
beat  Vaquero  1  minute  and  4  seconds,  while 
Houri  was  a  poor  third.  The  others,  it  will  be 
seen,  were  much  more  widely  separated  than 
should  be  the  case  with  boats  built  on  a  certain 
length  of  water-line  and  with  other  restric- 
tions. They  ought  to  come  in  almost  as  a 
bunch  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  naval  architects  are  to  be  found  •'  in 
the  same  street "  with  their  elder  brother. 

LAKE   YACHT-RACING  ASSOCIATION. — FIRST   DAY. 

On  Wednesday,  July  4th,  the  principal  racing 
yachts,  with  some  of  the  cruisers  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  Yacht  Clubs,  Bay  of  Quinte,  of  Belle- 
ville, Oswego,  Queen  City  of  Toronto,  Roches- 
ter, Royal  Canadian  of  Toronto,  Royal  xiamil- 
ton  and  Victoria  of  Hamilton,  assembled  at 
Sodus  Point  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  thirty- 
five  miles  east  of  Charlotte,  for  four  days'racing. 
In  past  years  the  Association  has  held  one  or 
two  days'  racing  at  each  city,  allowing  time 
between  the  fixtures  for  the  yachts  to  sail  from 
point  to  point ;  but  it  was  hoi>ed  the  meet  would 
be  more  successful  and  a  change  was  made  this 
year  as  an  experiment.  The  yachts  are  divided 
into  first  or  70-foot,  46-foot,  40-foot,  35-foot,  30- 
foot  and  25-foot  classes,  under  corrected  meas- 
urement, found  by  the  length  of  load  water- 
line  plus  square  root  of  actual  sail  area  divided 
by  two. 

The  first  day,  July  4th,  was  for  first,  40-foot 
and  25-foot  classes,  the  start  being  made  at  11 
A.  M.,  11:10  A.  M.  and  11:20  A  M.,  respectively. 
In  the  first  class  Oriole,  Vreda,  Cinderella 
and  Onward  got  over  well  together,  followed 
bv  the  40-footers  Varna,  Aggie  and  Dinah, 
also  in  close  order,  and  later  the  25-footers 
Euroclydon,  Lo  Benguela,  Mirage,  Mona^ 
Nox,  Salola  and  Sylvia,  in  a  bunch  ;  except 
Sylvia.  The  latter,  a  new  yacht,  had  trouble 
with  her  dub- topsail,  thereby  losing  what 
proved  very  valuable  time  at  Ine  finish.  The 
course  was  a  triangle,  with  4-mile  legs.  Wind 
and  sea  were  moderately  heavy.  The  racers 
presented  a  charming  picture  as  they  stretched 
away  for  the  beat  to  the  west  buoy,  with  Oriole 
leading  and  the  rest  in  a  line.  Onward  sailed 
very  poorly ;  so  much  so  that  Nox  and  Sylvia 
soon  headed  her,  though  they  started  twenty 
minutes  later.  These  two  little  fellows  had  a 
hard  tussle.    They  dropped  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
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and  were  sailed  for  all  that  was  in  them.  Nox 
is  a  Fife  design,  and  Salvia  bv  A.  G.  Cuthbert, 
son  of  the  late  Captain  Cuthbert,  of  Countess 
of  Dufferin  and  Atalanta  fame 

The  forty -footers  sailed  a  very  close  and  in- 
teresting race,  Varna,  a  yacht  which  has  done 
more  to  improve  the  fleet  than  any  other,  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it 

During  the  second  round  Varna  passed  Dinah 
and  gained  materially  on  Aggie.     Summaries : 

Name,         Time  Elapsed      Corr'd 

AHow'ce.      Turn.      FtMish.       Time.         Time. 

70-Footers.       M.S.         H.M.S.      H.  M.S        H.  M.S.      H.  M.  S. 

Oriole.  ...scratch...!  27  08... 3  21  23... 4  21  23... 4  21  23 
Vreda......  13  42  ...i  33  08. ..3  39  05. ..4  39  05. ..4  25  23 

Onward 2  06  5^... 5  12  05... 6  12  05 

Cinderella dropped 

40- Footers. 

Aggie X  38  aa-. 3  48  37.- -4  38  37 

Yama »  41  28... 3  49  23... 4  39  23 

Oman »  40  38... 3  54  i5-- -4  44  '5 

Name.  Time  Elapsed       Ccrr*d 

Allotvie,      Finish.  Time.  Time. 

3S-Footers.  M.S.  H.M.S.         H.M.S.        H.M.S. 

Nox  scratch.... 2  11  05.... 2  51  05.... 2  51  05 

Sylvia 150    ....2  14  x8.  ..2  54  18.... 2  52  28 

Salola.... 124     ...21749 2  57  49----a  56  25 

Euroclydon 737     ....2  37  34.. ..3  17  3^  ..  3  09  57 

Mona o  48    ....2  31  18. ...3  11  18 3  10  30 

Lo  Bengniela 445    ...dropped 

Mirage 149    ....2  42  50  ...3  32  50. ...3  21  01 

SECOND    DAY. 

July  5th  the  46,  35  and  30-foot  classes  sailed 
over  a  windward  and  leeward  course  twice 
around,  making  16  miles.  Wind  and  sea  heavy 
from  the  northwest.     Starters  : 

46-footers— CV?«^(?r,  with  Papoose,  out  for  a 
trial,  but  not  racing. 

35-footers— ^/^r/.  Ripple,  Vision,  Vivia. 

3o-footeTS—£rma,  Norma,  Vedette,  Volant, 
IVona. 

The  three  classes  were  started  at  10,  10:10 
and  10:20  respectively.  Each  class  got  over 
the  line  well  together.  The  first  leg  was  a  beat 
out,  and  Papoose  soon  sailed  away  from  Con- 
dor. Vivia,  a  new  Watson  design,  belonging 
to  George  Gooderham,  Esq.,  Jr.,  of  Toronto, 
liked  the  wind,  and  not  only  ran  away  from 
her  class,  but  also  out-footed  Condor. 

Name.      Time  Elapsed     Corr'd 

Allow'ce.       Turn.         Finish.      Time.         Time. 

4b-Footer.     M.  S.  H.  M.  S.         H.  M.  S.      H.  M.  S.      H.  M.  S. 

C^"^^^ "  58  37.. .1  56  39. ..3  56  39.. .3  56  39 

^}y'}^ I  01     ...11  58  24... X  42  20... 3  32  20... 3  31  19 

Vision. ...scratch...  12  u  10.. .2  06  55. ..3  56  55. ..3  56  55 

A}«" 27     ...12  06  18.. .2  II  13. ..4  01  13.. .3  58  56 

Ripple...    406    ...dropped ......... 

30- Footers. 

Vedette.. scratch...  12  10  14... i  59  27... 3  39  27... 3  39  27 
Norma...  142  ...12  24  19. ..2  20  16. ..4  00  16. ..3  58  34 
Volant...  025  ...12  25  03  ..2  20  12. ..4  00  12.. .3  59  47 
Erraa....  229  ..  12  19  4a.. -a  40  23... 4  20  23... 4  17  54 
Wona....    637    ...dropped 

THIRD   DAY. 

July  6th  opened  with  a  very  light  wind.  The 
course  was  again  to  windward  and  return.  10 
miles  for  the  25-footers.  and  twice  around,  20 
miles,  for  the  40  and  70-footers. 

The  gun  was  fired  at  10  o'clock  for  the  big 
craft  Oriole,  Vreda,  Onward.  The  40-footers 
Varna,  Aggie,  Dinah,  started  at  10:10,  and 
the  25-footers  Euroclydon,  Mirage,  Mona, 
Nox,  Salola,  Sylvia  and  Vesta  at  10:20. 

Oriole  again  drew  away,  and  Varna,  sailing 
better  than  on  Wednesday,  also  headed  her 
fleet.  In  the  25-foot  class,  which  all  through 
had  been  the  most  hotly  contested,  a  great  deal 
of  blanketing  and  jockeying  was  carried  on. 
Sylvia,  last  in  crossing,  shot  up  to  wind- 
ward, and  soon  was  to  weather  and  ahead 


of  the  fleet.  She  was  unlucky  in  getting  too 
far  off  shore,  for  the  wind  dropped,  leaving  all 
becalmed.  A  very  light  spinnaker  breeze  fol- 
lowed, of  which  the  boats  nearest  shore  got 
most  benefit.  The  40-footers  had  got  still  far- 
ther out  in  the  lake,  and  as  a  result  the  25- 
footers  carried  a  breeze  with  them  and  turned 
the  buoy  first.  The  25-footers  turned  the  outer 
buoy  as  follows : 

H.   M.    s. 

Mona 12    38    15 

Salola ,a    44    45 

S?* "  48  OS 

Mirage ,2  50  55 

Vesta 12  53  00 

Euroclydon la  53  35 

Sylvia la  57  40 

On  the  beat  back,  the  whole  fleet  rapidly 
closed  on  Mona.  Sylvia  overhauled  one  after 
another  of  her  competitors  till  well  up  in  the 
front  rank,  when  the  breeze  again  dropped  and 
changed  to  its  first  quarter.  Spinnakers  were 
hastily  set,  but  a  squall  coming  down  the  lake 
made  them  go  in  as  rapidly.  Only  Sylvia  held 
on  to  everything ;  Mirage  and  Euroclydon 
stripped  ;  Vesta  was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends, 
while  Nox  became  unmanageable  and  ran  over 
the  buoy.  Sylvia  lost  her  spinnaker  and  had 
the  jaws  of  her  gaff  broken.  Salola,  under 
slouched  sail,  made  the  buoy  first.  Among 
the  big  craft  Oriole  and  Vreda  hung  on  to 
everything.  Onward  had  given  it  up.  Oriole 
sailed  a  splendid  race,  but  could  not  make  up 
her  time  allowance  to  the  handsome  cutter  of 
Commodore  Boswell  of  the  R.  C.  Y.  C.  Of  the 
"  forties  "  Varna  seemed  to  like  the  breeze  best 
The  finish  was  as  follows  : 

Name.      Time  Elapsed     Corr'd 

Allo^vce.        Turn.      Finish.         Time.  Time. 

M.S.  H.M.S.       H.M.S.       H.M.S.      H.M.S. 

Vreda n  25   ...12  58  18.. .3  02  04. ..5  02  04. ..4  50  39 

Oriole.... scratch... 1 2  55  59... 2  54  08... 4  54  08... 4  54  08 

Onward dropped 

M-Footers. 

Yaraa 2  13  02. ..4  20  46 

Dinah a  13  56... 4  30  09 

Asrgie a  19  38... 4  41  05 

^-rooters. 

Salola....     I  10    a  14  10  ...3  54  10.   .3  53  00 

SYlvia....     131    a  1630  ...3  56  30.. .3  54  59 

**?°» 041    2  15  50  ...3  55  50... 3  55  10 

Mirage....     i  31    a  18  44  ...3  58  44... 3  57  ii 

Nox scratch dropped...  .:...;;.\::..: 

Eurocly'n    621    dropped 

Vesta 2  31  02  ...4  II  02 

On  Saturday  the  7th,  a  heavy  gale  was  blow- 
ing, and  sea  running  from  the  northwest. 
The  course  was  twice  around  a  triangle  of  3| 
miles  to  a  side,  for  the  46,  35  and  30-footers. 

The  starting  gun  for  the  46-footers  was  fired 
at  10  A.  M.  Condor  was  alone  in  this  class. 
At  10:10  the  35-footers  were  sent  away,  Vivia, 
Vision,  Alert  and  Cyprus  contending.  The 
30-footers  Vedette,  Norma,  Volant  and  Erma 
started  at  10:20.  The  first  leg,  dead  to  wind- 
ward, was  a  trying  one  for  the  little  fellows, 
and  there  was  much  plunging  and  throwing  of 
spray.     The  finish  was 


Elapsed  Corr^d 
Turn  Finish.  Time.  Time. 
H.M.S.  H.M.S.  H.M.S.  H  M.  S. 
"  53  15... I  51  37.     3  51  37-. .3  51  37 


Name.       Time 
A  llow'ce. 
40-Footers.  M.  S. 

Condor 

:^-Footers. 

Vivia....     117    ...II  47  05.. .1  29  23. ..3  19  23. ..3  18  06 

Cyprus...     314    ...12  10  26.. .2  0^32.. .3  58  3a.. .3  55  18 

Alert 2  51    ...la  12  35.. .2  II  28. ..4  oi  28.. .3  58  37 

Vision....scratch...i2  03  49..dis»abled.. ^  ^    n 

30- Footers.  ' 

Norma...     2  oy    ...12  02  17.. .1  48  30.. .3  28  30.. .3  26-^ 


Vedette.,  scratch 
firma   ...     3  07 
Volant 


.12  01  12... I  49  24... 3  29  24... 3  29  24 

::.d^o^p^i:;^:f.*^•:;^?r.^^■;:^«?f 
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CYCLING. 


THE  CONSUL  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


The  past  month  has  been  prolific  in  events  of 
interest  to  the  cycler.  Locally  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  Isaac  B  Potter,  the  erstwhile 
editor  of  Good  Roads  has  been  nominated  by 
his  friends  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Consul  of  New  York  State.  The  letter  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Potter  draws  comparisons  between 
the  work  done  by  the  local  officials  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  It  is  true  that  the  New 
York  Division  has  not  thriven  as  I  would  like 
to  see  it,  but  to  say  that  no  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  New  York  officials  to  secure  renewals 
and  new  members  is  not  a  fair  statement.  On 
the  contrary  every  effort  has  been  made,  and 
the  want  of'^ success  must  be  laid  to  other  rea- 
sons than  that  of  inefficiency  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Luscomb  and  his  associates  in  of- 
fice 

THE  SECRETARY  GOES  WEST. 

Boston  loses  Abbot  Bassett,  the  secretary  of 
the  L.  A.  W.,  and  Chicago  gains  him.  The 
departure  of  the  worthy  secretary  from  the  city 
of  "  isms  '*  to  the  city  of  *•  pork  and  com  "  was 
signalized  by  a  farewell  banquet  given  by  the 
officers  of  tne  Wheelman  (Jompany  and  the 
staff  of  the  Bicycling  World',  It  was  a  repre- 
sentative affair  and  the  *•  Grand  old  man  of 
cycling"  received  a  send-off  the  memory  of 
which  will  linger  with  him.  ''even  as  a  sweet 

gjrfume,"  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Many  in  the 
ast  have  questioned  the  necessity  and  even 
the  wisdom  of  removing  the  secretary's  office 
so  far  away  from  the  section  which  contains 
the  much  larger  share  of  the  L.  A.  W.  member- 
ship. While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  League  membership  is  east  of  the  New 
York  line,  the  critics  must  remember  that  for 
the  time  being  the  business  headquarters  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  is  in  Chicago,  because  tnat  city  is  the 
place  where  the  offiaal  organ  is  published.  It 
IS  impossible  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  in  a  way  which  would  be  satisfactory 
if  the  secretary's  office  and  the  publication  of- 
fice of  the  BulUtin  are  i,ooo  miles  apart. 

Boston  may  not  get  the  official  organ  again 
but  New  York  may,  and  I  prophesy  that  the 
League  will,  after  the  present  contract  expires, 
pubh-sh  its  own  organ  and  New  York  will  be 
the  place  of  issue. 

THE  CYCLIST  LEAGUE. 

A  new  organization  has  just  been  formed  by 
Class  B  men  which  purports  to  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  protection  of  the  interest  of  Class  B 
riders  and  settling  the  question  of  prizes,  which 
has  always  been  a  source  of  contention.  The 
organizers  disclaim  any  intent  to  antasronize 
the  racing  authorities  of  the  L.  A.  W.,  but 
rather  to  supplement  its  efforts  in  its  attempt 
to  insist  on  proper  management  at  the  hands 
of  the  race-meet  promoters.  The  official  name 
of  the  new  organization  is  "The  American 
League  of  Racing  Cyclists."  The  officers  are 
W.  L.  Bridgman,  of  Boston,  pres.;  E.  C.  Bode, 
Chicago,  vice-pres.  ;  W.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Boston, 
Mass.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  About  fifty 
men  are  charter  members  including  all  the 
chief  Class  B  men.  Just  how  far  these  gentle- 
men will  realize  their  expectations  remains  to  be 
seen,  and  in  their  endeavors  to  correct  wrongs 


they  must  remember  that  while  it  is  tme  that 
race  promoters  would  have  hard  sledding  to  get 
along  without  Class  B  men,  these  same  Class 
B  racers  would  have  no  occupation  were  the 
race  promoters  to  stop  promoting.  It  is  there- 
fore wise  for  the  members  of  the  A  L.  R.  C.  to 
temper  their  demands  with  reason  and  to  bear 
in  mind  the  fable  of  the  individual  who  killed 
the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  ^%;ii^. 

ARTHUR  A.    ZIMMERMAN. 

My  faith  in  Zimmerman  and  my  prophecies 
as  to  his  success  have  been  bravely  borne  out  by 
the  results  of  his  races  on  the  Continent.  He 
has  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  country  be- 
yond our  fondest  expectations,  and  is  practicall v 
invincible.  Not  only  did  he  establish  himseff 
as  the  king  amongst  amateurs,  but  his  later 
efforts  in  the  professional  field  have  been  equally 
successful.  Of  course  there  must  be  an  end  to 
everything,  and  the  period  of  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  an  athlete  is  an  unknown  quantity.  It 
is  pretty  difficult  for  a  man  of  the  prominence 
of  Zimmerman  to  withstand  the  temptations 
which  surround  him  and  have  surrounded  him 
ever  since  he  became  prominent  as  a  rider. 
Training  alone  is  sufficient  to  ruin  a  man  in  a 
limited  number  of  years,  but  this  period  is 
shortened  or  lengthened  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  carries  himself  as  a  private  in- 
dividual. Certainly  that  he  has  lasted  so  long 
speaks  well  for  his  wonderful  vitality,  and  for 
the  temperance  which  must  have  governed  his 
private  life.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Zim- 
merman will  retire  from  the  racing  field  and 
turn  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of  livelmood.  The 
later  and  more  probable  statement  is  that  he 
\\411  turn  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
bicycles,  a  company  for  that  purpose  it  is  stated, 
is  being  now  formed  with  Zimmerman  pere^ 
Arthur  and  McDermott  as  organizers 

THE  NATIONAL   MEET. 

Two  months  ago  there  were  many  schemes  on 
foot  to  form  parties  to  attend  the  meet,  but  the 
lack  of  interest  or  the  lack  of  money,  or  the 
lack  of  something,  has  sounded  the  deathknell 
to  all  such  enterprises,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  one  hundred  men  from  New 
York  State  and  the  New  England  States  who 
are  in  evidence  at  the  great  National  An- 
niversary. This  is  too  bad,  for  the  Denver 
boys  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  They  are  hos- 
pitable, and  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
make  the  meet  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  League. 

OUT  OF  DEBT. 

Every  well  wisher  of  cycling  wi  1  rejoice  in 
the  statement  which  I  can  aumoricatively  g^ve 
that  the  League  to-day  is  free  from  debt  and 
has  enough  money  in  the  treasury  for  running 
expenses  until  the  end  of  the  year.  When  the 
present  Executive  Committee  took  charge  of 
affairs,  they  were  met  with  difficulties  of  ever>' 
description,  and  certainly  the  fact  that  the 
League  was  practically  bankrupt  was  not  one 
of  the  smaller  troubles  with  which  they  had  to 
contend.  Messrs.  Luscomb,  Willison  and  Per- 
kins, however,  are  men  not  easily  frightened, 
and,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  hopeless  outlook, 
they  went  to  work  to  clear  up  the  debts  vhich 
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had  been  incurred  by  the  former  administra- 
tion. They  have  accomplished  this,  and  in  less 
than  five  months*  time  from  the  date  that  they 
took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  body, 
they  are  able  to  make  a  report  which  shows  the 
League  to  be  financially  sotind,  its  debts  paid, 
and  money  in  the  treasury.  I  am  glad  to  join 
my  voice  in  commendation  of  the  work  these 
gentlemen  have  accomplished.  The  member- 
ship of  the  League  is  now  about  23,000;  of  this 
number  Massachusetts  has  about  one-c^uarter, 
and  leads  all  of  the  rest  of  the  divisions  in 
its  membership  list.  The  BuiUim  closes  its 
books  with  about  8,000  or  9,000  subscribers.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee resolved  that  subscription  to  the  Bulle- 
Un  should  be  optional  (although  the  Assembly 
had  voted  to  make  the  subscription  obligatory). 
They  saw  that  the  League  would  be  ruined  unless 
they  reversed  that  decision,  and  thus  the  man- 
date went  forth  that  the  subscription  to  the 
Bulletin  should  be  optional.  Immediately 
upon  this  decision  becoming  known,  the  renewals 
and  applications  for  membership  flowed  in  by 
the  thousands.  While  criticisms  on  this  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee  have  been  freely 
uttered,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Messrs.  Luscomb,  Willison  and  Perkins  used 
common  sense  in  *'  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  " 
and  reversing  the  action  of  the  National  As- 
sembly on  this  point. 

THE   CYCLE   SHOW   OF   1 895. 

The  Cycling  Board  of  Trade  have  decided  on 
New  York  as  the  place  to  hold  next  year's 
Cycle  Show.  The  place  selected  is  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  the  date  the  latter  part  of 
January.  The  Chicago  people  have  also  decid- 
ed to  hold  a  show,  and  tne  date  selected  is  prior 
to  that  of  the  New  York  affair. 

RACING   AND   RECORD-BREAKING. 

Tyler,  like  Grant,  intended  to  achieve  his  ob- 
ject •*  even  if  it  took  all  summer."  Grant's  ^oal 
was  Richmond,  while  Tyler  was  after  Bliss's 
records.  The  plucky  Union  man  made  several 
efforts  on  the  Waltham  track  before  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  but  he  got  there  after  a 
while  Nearly  three  weeks  were  consumed  be- 
fore the  Bliss  records  were  cut. 

The  standing  one-mile  record  was  the  first  to 
go,  and  July  31st  the  day.  True,  it  was  a  pri- 
vate trial,  and  may  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Racing  Board,  but  Tyler  made  the  time.  Re- 
sults by  quarters : 

5i  mile 322-5    I  K  mil© 1:302-5 

39  mile i»i  1-5     I  I     mile »:592-5 

This  mile  is  3-5  better  than  Bliss. 

Saturday,  August  4th,  he  went  for  the  flying 
start  mile  and  the  results  by  quarters  were  as 
follows : 

5i  mile 282-5     I  ^  mile 1:25 

M  mile 563-5     I  I    mile »:534-5 

This  lowers  Bliss's  record  by  one  second. 

August  2d,  Tyler  again  went  for  the  standing 
mile  and  put  it  still  further  down,  in  the  follow- 
ing time  by  quarters : 

3^  mile 321-5     I  K  ™ile 1:29 

>i  mile i:o22-5     |i    mile 1:573-5 

At  Milford,  Mass.,  August  4th,  Nat  Butler 
lowered  the  five  mile  competition  record  to 
1 1 m.  17s.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
measurement  of  track.  In  case  the  claim  does 
not  hold,  then  the  record  will  go  to  F.  J.  Titus, 


who  made  the  same  distance  at  Lafayette,  Ind., 
July  30th,  in  12m.  28  4-5S. 

July  19th,  A.  Robertson,  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
made  a  successful  attack  on  all  the  Irish  track 
records  from  2  miles  to  25,  and  also  a  new  Irish 
hour  record.  He  beat  the  25  miles  record  by 
im.  28s.,  and  the  hour's  record  by  927  yards, 
riding  24  miles  and  26  yards  in  the  hour. 

On  the  same  day  W.  N  Allan  made  a  new 
24-hour  Scottish  road  record,  doing  316  i-a 
miles. 

July  26th,  on  the  Buffalo  track,  Paris,  France, 
Foumier  established  new  French  records,  as 
follows : 

5^  mile 291-5    |  K  mile 1:294-5 

H  mile 1:00  I  I    mile 2:002-5 

Oxborrow  and  Sansom,  the  English  tandem- 
ers,  rode  a  mile  on  the  road  in  im.  53  3-55. 

Sanger  rode  an  unpaced  mile  at  Waltham, 
July  17th.  in  2m.  II  2-5S.  This  is  record  on  un- 
paced mile. 

At  Toronto.  Canada,  July  14th,  Johnson 
broke  the  Canadian  one  mile  paced  record, 
riding  the  distance  in  2m   5  2- 5s. 

At  Detroit,  Mich,  July  14th,  the  25  and  50 
mile  records  over  the  Belle  Isle  course  were 
broken.  O.  H.  Herrick  rode  the  25  miles  in 
ih.  7m.  46  1-5S  ,  while  C.  L.  Barthol  rode  the 
50  miles  in  2h.  21m.  35  1-5S.  Both  these  men 
are  members  of  the  Detroit  Wheelmen. 

At  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  14th,  the  Maryland 
Division  held  its  annual  meet  J.  J.  Jonnson 
rode  an  exhibition  one- half  mile  in  im.  i  2-5S., 
which  is  the  record  for  Mary^land. 

At  Chicago,  August  2d  to  4th,  the  three  days' 
tournament  proved  to  be  a  grand  success.  The 
number  of  entries  was  the  largest  ever  recorded, 
showing  a  total  of  636,  more  than  100  over  the 
biggest  previous  record  held  by  Springfield. 
The  first  day  was  entirely  given  over  to  the 
trial  heats,  the  finals  being  run  August  3d  and 
4th 

SECOND  DAY  (FINALS). 

One-third  mile  open,  Class  B — J.  P.  Bliss,  i  ; 
E.  C.  Bald,  2  ;  A.  I.  Brown,  3  ;  W.  W.  Taxis, 
4.  45s. 

Two  mile  open.  Class  A —  A.  Gardiner,  i  :  G. 
L.  Emerson,  2;  J.  Skelton,  3      5m.  i  3-5S, 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Ray  MacDon- 
ald,  25  yards,  i  ;  E.  C.  Bald,   10  yards,  2  ;    A. 

D.  Kennedy,  15  yards,  3.     im.  2S. 
Mile  open.  Class  A — F.  C  Vandesande,  i ; 

W.  J.  Anderson,  2  ;   A.  Gardiner.  3.     2m.  43s. 

Mile  handicap.  Class  A — A  Gardiner.  140 
yards,  i  ;  J.  Skelton,  100  yards,  2  ;  J.  J.  Beze- 
nek,  90  yards,  3,     2m.  i6s. 

One-third  mile.  Class  A — Lee  Becker,  i  ;  W. 
J.  Anderson,  2  ;  C.  W.  Davis,  3.     50s. 

Mile  handicap.  Class  B^R.  J.  Leacock,  160 
yards,  i  ;  H.  H.  Maddox,  90  yards,  2  ;  W.  F. 
Murphy,  75  yards,  3  ;  F.  J.  Titus,  scratch,  4. 
2m.  18  2-5S. 

Two  mile  Lap  Race,  Class  A —  A.  Gardiner, 

18  points,  I  :  J.  J.  Bezenek,  5  points,  2  ;  W. 
Bainbridge,  4  points,  3.     5m.  8  4-5S. 

Mile  unpaced — F.  J.  Titus,  2m.  14  2-5S.,  i ; 
H.  H.   Maddox,  2m.    15s.;  L.  D   Cabana,  2m. 

19  2-5S.,  3  ;  A.  B.  Goehler,  2m.  19  4-5S.,  4. 

THIRD   DAY   (FINALS). 

One-fourth  mile  open.  Class  A— A.  Gardiner, 
I  ;  W.  S.  Ruby,  2.     34  4-5S. 
Half-mile  open,  Class  B —  L.  D.  Cabanne,  i ; 

E.  C.  Bald,  2  ;  C.  M.  Murphy,  3.     im.  los.    T 
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Two-thirds  mile  open,  Class  A — A.  Gardiner,  less  than  6,000  people  on  the  grounds.     The 

I ;  F.  C.  Vandesande,  2.  im.  36  2-5S.  event  was  the  celebrated  Cuca  Cocoa  twenty- 
Mile  open,  Class  B— A.  D.  Kennedy,  i  ;  G.  four  hour  race  open  to  all  amateurs.    The  prize 

F.  Taylor,  2  ;  E.  C.  Bald,  3.     2m.  20  4-5S.  is  a  valuable  cup.    The  terms  are  that  it  should 

Mile  open,  Class  A — A    Gardiner,  i  ;  G.  L.  be  won  three  times  m  succession  before  it  shall 

Emerson,  2  ;  H.  R  Upp,  3      2m.  25s.  become  the  property  of  one  man.     Shorland 

One-fourth  mile  open — B.  T.  Cooper,  i ;  C.  won  it  the  third  time  against  a  field  of  eighteen 

M.  Murphy,  2  ;  G.  F   Taylor,  3.     32  2-5S.  riders,  and  not  only  won  the  race  and  the  cup, 

Three  mile  lap,     Class  A — A.  Gardiner,  22  but  established    a    new    record.     Out  of   the 

g)ints,  I  ;   W.  Bainbridge,  12  points,  2  ;  C.  V.  eighteen  starters,  besides  Shorland,  only  four 

asev,  10  points,  3.     7m.  45s.  men  finished.    Peterson,    Chapel,   Clark,    and 

Mile  handicap,  Class  B—H.  H.  Maddox,  60  llsley.  Among  the  riders  who  fell  by  the  way- 
yards,  I ;  R.  J.  Leacock,  160  yards,  2 ;  L.  D.  side  were  Fontaine,  Bidlake,  Carlisle,  and 
Cabanne,  20  yards,  3.     2m.  14  4-5S  Nixon,  all  men  well  known  for  endurance.    One 

Two  mile  handicap.  Class  A — A.  Gardiner,  of  the  delightful  features  of  the  race  was  the 
250  yards,  i;  J.  J.  Bezenek,  160  yards,  2  ;  A.  P.  generous  support  given  by  Huret,  the  French- 
Peck,  240  yards,  3.     4m.  43  2-5S.  man  whose  record  Shorland  was  trying  to  break, 

Mile  consolation   "for  the  parrot" — G.  W.  and  Wheeler,  the  American  rider.     These  men 

Ballard,!  ;  A.   B.  Goehler,  2;  F.  C.  Graves,  3.  did  some  magnificent  pacing  during  the  latter 

2m.  55s  part  of  the  event  and  their  aid  greatly  helped 

Half  mile  against  time.  J.  P.  Bliss.     58  3-5S.  Shorland  in  the  successful  outcome      From  the 

A  new  tandem  record  for  5  miles  was  made  fifth  hour  the  records  commenced  to  go.     Shor- 

at  Toronto,  Ont.,  August  13th,  by  Carmen  and  land  increased   his  lead  on  every  one  of  the 

Iven.     Time,  12  4-5S.  riders  steadily  from  the  start  to  the  finish.    To- 

At  Utica,  N.   Y.,  August  nth,   Jenny  and  wards  the  last  he  was  pretty  well  gone,  but  by 

George  established  an  unpaced  tandem  half-  careful  pacing  and  encouragement,  he  managed 

mile  record  in  58s.  The  men  are  comparatively  to  get  over  the  ground  and  take  the  record  by 

unknown,  but  judging  from  this  performance  over  seventeen  miles.     The  table  shows  the 

they  will  be  prominent  enough  hereafter.  distances  covered  by  hours,  and  the  holders  of 

The  Park  Avenue  Wheelmen,  of  Philadel-  the  present  records, 
phia,  held  their  fifth  annual  race  meet  at  River-  ^•■^•^        "^ 

ton,  N.  J.,  August  nth.     The  racing  was  not        j       «^ «        .|;;^  -J-^  ^* 

particularly  brilliant  so  far  as  time  was  con-        §      -2^1        ?  ^|         ffoUer.  \\  \ 

cerned,  although  the  one-mile  track  record  was        ^5,^  J        4'*^  '*'C<  ^ 

lowered  by  Bonnger  from  2  27  to  2.23  4-5S.   The       ^     '^J^    ^^    . ^ ^_^^_^ 

tri-county  championship  race  was  the  most  ex-       '     j//f.  jv/j.  Mis.  iWs.  '  .»//*.  J'^. 

citing,  as  the  whole  country  side  was  interested         i.    34    1460     25     6go   Stocks. 

in  the  result.     The  five-mile  handicap,  the  best         '■    48      70     48     600   Stocks. .... 

>  ^,        ,  •     i.1.      ir  *     *.•  £  3-    6q      874      70    12^5    Michael 72      280    Linton 

race  of  the  day,  was  run  m  the  fair  time  of         J.    ^   ,5^*     ^^     ^^l   Michael 93    1724   Linton 

12-54.      Fred.  Cake   did  some  excellent  fancy        ♦51"    M30    no      70   Carter 115     170   Linton 

ridins:  durinc:  the  afternoon.  ♦6.130    1530    128    1619    Carter 136     862    Linton 

^  ^  •7.  151     1160    148      85a    Carter 152      460    Huret 

MORP  HFRNR  HIT1    RFPORH*;  *J'  '^^     »5oo    i68      521    Carter 171     1742    Huret 

MORE  HERNE  HILL  RECORDS.  t^.  ,§9    1550    188      822    Carter 191    1390    Huret 

At  Heme  Hill,  London,  August   nth,  Zim-  •10.211       90   208     770   Carter 211    1443    Huret 

merman  beat  the  English  quarter-mile  record,  lH:  1%    ,^90   ..7    ^^50   ^^Jf^J  ••;;;:;,»3o    mo8    Huret 

which  stood  at  31  2-5S.  He  finished  in  30  3-5S. ,  +13.267    1700   254    1514   Carter 267     247    Huret 

which  will  stand  as  the  best  English  record.  +14.  2S6     743    272    1133   Carter 285     916    Huret 

The  American  riders,  Schofield  and   Banker.  Jj^;  3-3     ^   '^     «77   ^;rter........3«     ,sj   Huret 

made  an  effort  to  lower  the  same  record,  but  +17.338     560   322     566   Carter 336   1496   Huret 

the  best  they  could  do  was  31  4-5S.  and  32  1-5S.  +»8.  355     ...    337     536   Carter 354      18    Huret 

On  the  same  day,  at  the  same  place,  a  five-mile  +^9.  370    1630   356     566   Carter 370     Qji   Huret 

^       .         ,    ,      -',  r         '  ^20.  388      2*>o    363    1455    Carter 386      284    Huret 

professional  tandem  race   was  run,   with  the  +21.405     500   381     636   Carter 403    1289   Huret 

following  results  :  A.  W.  Harris  and  G.  Bank-  +22.  423    1540   394     676   Carter 421     546   Huret 

er,  first ;  Edwards  and  Ralph,  second  ;  James  +^3.440     663    407     757    gj»"ter  • 4^7    1548    Huret 

J    -tr         xt_-   J       TT  ii»L      1        ..t-       r         •  +34.  4^    i2g6    426      440    Shorland 457    1126    Huret 

and  Max,  third      Harry  W  heeler,  the  Amen-         J  English  records.    +  French  (and  World'*)  records, 
can,  rode  with  Louvet,  the  French  wheelman, 

but  through  an  accident— the  chain  breaking—  t"e  national  meet  at  Denver. 
they  had  to  retire  after  the  first  lap.  In  the  The  meet  at  Denver  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
five- mile  International  race,  Zimmerman  and  but  sparsely  attended  by  Eastern  men.  Not 
Verheyn,  the  Dutch  representative,  collided  only  was  the  East  poorly  represented,  but  the 
in  the  last  lap  and  destroyed  Zimmerman's  Westerners,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Den- 
chances  of  winning,  although  he  was  not  ver,  are  very  indignant  over  the  absence  of  the 
thrown.  Edwards  won  ;  Wheeler  was  second,  memt)ers  of  the  Executive  Committee.  As 
and  Louvet,  third.     Time,  12m.  19s.  they  put  it :  *•  What  a  spectacle  !     The  Annual 

National   Meet  of    the   League  of  Amencan 

460  MILES  within  24  hours.  Wheelmen,  and  not  a  single  member  of  the 

At  Heme  Hill,  London,  July  27th  and  28th,  board  of  officers  present  to  give  it  official  sig- 

Frank  Shorland  further  established  his  reputa-  nificance  !  "    This  is  the  Westerners'  view  of 

tion  as  the  greatest  long  distance  rider  in  the  affairs.     It  is,  however,  but  just  to  say  that  in 

world.     The  interest  taken  by  the  cycling  pub-  the  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  financial  af- 

lie  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  metropolis  is  shown  by  fairs  of  the  League,  the  members  of  the  Ex- 

the  fact  that  the  enormous  gate  of  25,000  was  ecutive  Committee,  after  discussing  the  matter, 

present  on  Saturday  evening  ;   in  fact,  at  no  concluded  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to 

time  while  the  event  was  being  run,  were  there  spend  $500  which  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
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the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  and  from  Denver.  The  Western 
men  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  condemning 
the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  not  intended 
as  a  slight  that  they  were  not  there,  but  was 
simply  a  matter  of  economy.  However.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  no  Executive  Committee, 
Eastern  men  or  no  Eastern  men,  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Meet  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
man was  a  success. 

On  Monday  the  wheelmen  commenced  to  ar- 
rive in  hundreds,  and  the  city  was  practically 
turned  over  to  them.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
extended  a  formal  welcome  at  the  established 
headquarters,  which  was  at  Coliseum  Hall. 
Among  the  distinguished  strangers  who  had 
arrived  were  Chairman  Raymond  of  the  Racing 
Board  and  Treasurer  Brewster  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
The  first  day  was  spent  by  the  wheelmen  in 
settling  themselves,  getting  registered,  and  ob- 
taining souvenirs  or  the  meet.  These  souve- 
nirs took  the  form  of  a  beautifully  illustrated 
brochure  showing  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  The  vicinity  of  head- 
quarters was  made  lively  by  the  music  of  a 
first-class  brass  band.  The  Ramblers  and  the 
Denver  Cycle  clubs  (the  only  two  cycling  clubs 
in  Denver,  by  the  way)  threw  open  tneir  houses, 
and  here  the  wheelmen  were  entertained  in  a 
style  which  cannot  be  excelled,  and  for  which 
the  Westerner  is  so  justly  famed.  On  Monday 
evening  a  fine  lecture,  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
con,  on  Colorado  scenery,  was  given  at  head- 
quarters. This  was  preceded  by  a  formal  re- 
ception given  by  the  wheelmen  of  Denver  and 
the  authorities  of  the  city.  Much  anxiety  was 
shown  as  to  who  of  the  racing  men  would 
surely  appear.  Almost  all  of  the  principal 
racing  teams  had  been  pledged,  but  tnere  was 
some  fear  that,  at  the  last  moment,  they  would 
not  come  to  time. 

On  Tuesday,  the  number  of  wheelmen  had 
been  largely  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  in- 
coming trains,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  were 
at  least  3,500  strange  wheelmen  in  the  city,  of 
which  less  than  200  come  from  east  of  Indiana. 
The  programme  of  the  day  included  the  official 
photograph  and  also  the  parade.  The  photo- 
graph part  was  successfully  performed  at  11 
o'clock.  Between  that  hour  and  2  o'clock  (the 
hour  for  starting  the  parade)  thick  clouds  had 
gathered  from  the  mountains  and  the  rains  had 
descended  in  a  way  which  only  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Western  energy  can  comprehend. 
The  rain  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  parade 
and  all  out-door  amusements,  but  the  wheelmen 
were  quick  to  discover  the  attractions  offered 
in-doors  by  the  Denverites,  and  headauarters 
and  the  club  houses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pub- 
lic places  of  entertainment,  were  thronged  with 
jolly  wheelmen  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a  big  smoke  talk  at  Col- 
iseum Hall,  the  headquarters.  The  Wheelmen 
occupied  the  entire  floor  of  the  immense  build- 
ing, while  on  the  stage  a  first  class  variety  en- 
tertainment was  given.  The  galleries  were 
thronged  with  the  citizens  of  Denver,  who  en- 
tered into  the  sport  of  the  evening,  and,  from 
all  appearances,  enjoyed  themselves  immensely. 
The  spirits  of  those  interested  in  the  racing 
events  were  raised  from  the  fact  that  Sanger, 
Dimberger,  Foster,  Wells  and  Ziegler  arrived. 

Denver,  August  iKth. — Early  in  the  fore- 
noon over  twelve  hundred  wheelmen  started  on 
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a  special  train  made  up  of  observation  cars,  to 
take  the  100-mile  ride  '*  around  the  Loop."  It 
was  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  The  points  of  in- 
terest covered  were  the  Black  Cafion,  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods,  Leadville,  Roval  Gorge, 
Manitou  and  Colorado  Springs.  Tte  trip  took 
the  entire  day.  Those  who  participated  in  it 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  Colorado,  were  enthusiastic  over  it. 
The  riding  brigade  took  in  the  century  run  to 
Greeley  and  back.  The  distance  was  covered  in 
nine  hours,  one  lady  only  participating.  Miss 
Haggerty,  of  Chicago.  Another  party  went  to 
Palmer  Lake  by  train,  and,  on  the  return  trip, 
enjoyed  the  long  coast  of  over  26  miles  Over 
one  hundred  iders,  including  a  dozen  ladies, 
were  in  this  party. 

Ziegler,  the  young  Calif omian,  made  a  prac- 
tice unpaced  mile  in  2m.  9  1-5S.  This  is  better 
than  Sanger's  2m.  11  2-3S.  made  on  the  Waltham 
track,  but  Ziegler's  will  not  stand  for  record  as 
it  was  only  made  in  practice. 

To-morrow  night  a  grand  banquet  will  take 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colorado  Divi- 
sion. Over  250  invitations  have  been  issued. 
Judge  Bissell  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  act  as 
toastmaster. 

News  reached  Denver  to-day  that  Johnson 
would  surely  be  here,  he  having  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Stems  people  to  ride  their 
wheel,  but  Bliss  of  the  Rambler's  team  will  not 
be  present  as  he  has  ^one  to  Springfield  to  pre- 
pare for  record  breakmg. 

A  welcome  telegram  was  received  to-day  from 
Abbot  Bassett,  stating  that  he  would  be  in 
Denver  on  the  16th.  This  is  good  news,  and 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Bassett  will  do  much  to- 
ward decreasing  the  disappointment  caused  by 
the  Executive  Committee  not  being  present  in 
person. 

President  Bridgeman  of  the  American  League 
of  Racing  Cyclists,  arrived  from  Minneapolis  on 
a  special  train  to-day,  and  brought  a  large  del- 
egation from  that  city  of  cyclers  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  racing  men,  among  whom 
was  Sanger.  To-morrow  morning  the  trial 
heats  will  be  run  and  in  the  afternoon  the  reg- 
ular racing  will  be  commenced. 

August  16th  was  g^ven  up  to  racing,  and  the 
claim  that  the  Denver  track  is  a  fast  one  has 
been  verified  by  the  fact  that  three  records  were 
beaten.  The  introduction  of  pace-making, 
which  has  been  tried  before  and  found  success- 
ful, was  a  feature  of  these  races.  In  the  one 
mile  o|>en,  as  the  riders — who  included  Sanger, 
Brown,  Titus  and  Bald — cut  loose  from  the 
pace-makers,  Titus  was  on  the  outside,  and  as 
the  bunch  swung  in  he  cut  across  Sanger's 
front  wheel.  This  made  it  necessary  for  San- 
ger to  slow  up  in  order  to  prevent  a  collision, 
and  before  he  could  get  under  way  again 
Brown  and  Titus  had  such  a  lead  on  him  that 
be  could  not  quite  catch  them  before  the  tape 
was  reached.  Brown  finished  a  close  second, 
with  Sanger  coming  like  a  whirlwind  in  third 
place.  The  time  made  by  Titus  was  2m.  10  3-5S. 
Referee  Raymond  ruled  Titus  out,  which  placed 
Brown,  first ;  Sanger,  second  ;  and  Bald,  third. 
Titus,  in  the  five  mile  race,  also  cut  the  record 
to  12m.  19  1-5S. ,  lx)th  of  the.se  being  the  best  com- 
petition records  for  scratch  races.  The  novices 
also  made  a  world's  record  with  the  novice  class 
in  competition,  Turnbull  of  Denver  doing  the 
distance  in  2m.  23  3-5S.  This  shows  the  wonder-  , 
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ful  improvement  in  the  method  of  riding  of  the 
present  day,  also  the  fine  condition  of  the  track. 
In  the  five  mile  event  Titus  fairiy  beat  out  his 
field,  but  Sanger  was  not  amongst  the  party. 
Sanger  was  in  better  form  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  witnessed  the  mile  event  that  he 
would  have  beaten  Titus  had  he  been  given  a 
fair  chance.     As  it  was,  if  there  had  been  ten 

Jards  further  to  go,  he  would  have  led  his  men. 
ohnson  did  not  appear,  although  present,  but 
IS  expected  to  ride  m  to-morrow's  races.  Ray 
McDonald  of  New  York  was  in  fine  form. 
Cabanne  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  come  so  rapidly 
to  the  front,  promises  to  be  a  heart-breaker  for 
some  of  the  fast  men  From  all  appearances 
it  looks  as  if  the  principal  championships  would 
be  taken  East,  although  the  enthusiastic  West- 
erners still  have  faith  in  their  representatives. 
Below  will  be  found  the  summaries  of  the 
events. 

Mile,  novice. — C.  TumbuU,  Denver  i ;  C.  E. 
Jacques,  Chicago,  2,    2m.  23  3-5S. 


Half  mile,  National  Championship.— E.  C. 
Bald,  Buffalo,  i ;  R.  McDonald.  New  York.  2 ; 
O.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  San  Jos6.  3.     im.  5  1-5S. 

Mile,  2.30  Class,  Class  A. — A.  Callahan,  Buf- 
f^o,  I ;  G.  D.  Heller,  Salt  Lake  City,  2  ;  G.  A. 
Maxwell,  Winfield,  Kan.,  3.     2m.  37  3-5S. 

Mile,  open.  Class  B. — A.  Brown,  Cleveland, 
I ;  W.  C.  Sanger,  2  ;  W.  C.  Bald,  Buffalo,  3. 
2m.  10  3-5S. 

Half  mile,  open.  Class  A. — A.  Gardner,  Chi- 
cago, I  ;  F.  E.  Anderson.  Roodhouse,  111..  2; 
G.  A.  Maxwell,  Winfield   Kan.,  3.     im.  los. 

Two-mile  handicap.  Class  B. — F.  G.  Bamett, 
Lincoln,  Neb  .  190  yds.,  i  ;  A.  D.  Kennedy. 
Chicago,  60  yds.,  2  ;  L.  C.  Johnson,  Cleveland, 
140  yds.,  3.    4m.  23  2-5S. 

One-third  mile,  open.  Class  A. — E.  E.  Ander- 
son, Roodhouse,  III.,  i ;  EH.  Keyser,  Dayton. 
O..  2  ;  L.  A.  Callahan,  Buffalo,  3.    444-55. 

Five  miles.  National  Championship. — F.  J. 
Titus,  New  York,  i  ;  CM.  Murphy,  Brooklyn. 
2  ;  O.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  San  Jos6,  3.     12m.  19  1-5S. 
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Outing  desires  that  the  record  in  this  de- 
partment shall  be  as  nearly  complete  as  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  requests  the  secretaries 
of  canoe  clubs  to  send  to  *'  The  Editor  of 
Outing  "  notice  of  coming  events  and  reports 
of  regattas,  camps  and  important  cruises, 

A.  C.  A.  MEET— THE  RACING. 

There  were  no  new  boats  calling  for  com- 
ment at  this  meet,  the  principal  races  having 
been  won  by  C.  E.  Archb^d's  Mab,  from 
Montreal,  and  L.  B.  Palmer's  Cricket,  from 
Newark,  both  well-known  canoes,  which  have 
been  in  use  several  seasons.  The  starters  in 
all  races  taken  together  numbered  only  about 
thirty,  and  many  of  these  withdrew. 

The  Unlimited  Sailing  Race,  which  used  to 
occasion  the  gathering  of  a  magnificent  fleet 
of  twenty  or  more  canoes,  this  season  brought 
forth  only  twelve  entries,  of  whom  all  but 
three  dropped  out,  the  wind  being  very  light, 
the  race  long  in  point  of  time,  and  the  fastest 
boats  readily  distancing  the  others.  *'The 
dauntless  three  *'  in  this  case  were  C.  E.  Arch- 
bald,  Pointe  Claire  Canoe  Club,  Montreal,  who 
commenced  racing  three  years  ago  and  at  once 
sailed  to  the  front  ;  the  veteran  racer,  T.  S. 
Oxholm,  of  the  Yonkers  Canoe  Club,  and 
Thomas  Hale,  Jr  ,  of  the  same  club. 

Archbald,  besides  distinguishing  himself  by 
winning  the  much-coveted  trophy  sailing  race, 
further  signalized  himself  by  winning  every 
event  in  which  he  entered.  Besides  the  trophy  his 
other  victories  were  the  six-mile  sailing  race  for 
the  cupjpiven  by  the  Sing  Sing  Yacht  Club,  the 
Orilla  Cup  sailing  race,  upset  sailing,  open 
paddling  and  unlimited  sailing  ;  in  all  six  vic- 
tories He  sailed  the  same  boat  as  last  year,  the 
Mab.  built  by  Gilbert,  of  Brockville.  The 
only  changes  were  a  seven -foot  sliding  seat  and 
a  heavier  thwartship  tiller.  For  the  past  two 
years  Paul  Butler,  of  the  Vesper  Club.  Lowell, 
Mass.,  has  won  this  trophy,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  defend  it  again.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  unable  to  be  in  camp,  but  did 
come  down  for  one  day.     The  Vesper  delega- 


tion, usually  so  prominent  at  A.  C.  A.  meets, 
was  sadly  missed.  In  fact  the  number  of  East- 
em  Division  men  present  was  very  small.  The 
trophy  race,  ill  the  absence  of  a  number  of  crack 
sailors,  was  divested  of  its  old-time  interest. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  races 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  entries,  although 
some  of  the  events  were  closely  contested. 

The  victory  of  Clarence  Euson,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  the  paddling  trophy  race,  was  an 
event  particularly  pleasing  to  the  canoeists  of 
the  United  States,  and  made  them  justly  proud 
of  their  champion.  Although  Euson  holos  the 
paddling  championship  of  the  Eastern  Division, 
this  was  the  first  race  in  which  he  was  pitted 
against  paddlers  of  national  reputations.  By 
this  victory  he  is  now  champion  paddler  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  will  hold  the 
trophy  silver  cup  for  one  year.  Against  Euson 
were  three  crack  Canadians,  R.  D'Arcy  Scott, 
of  Ottawa,  who  won  the  trophy  last  year,  A.  H. 
O'Brien  and  H.  R.  Tilley.  In  justice  to  Tilley 
it  must  be  said  that  he  was  ill  and  did  not  finish. 
Euson  paddled  a  magnificent  race,  holding  the 
lead  from  the  start  and  beat  Scott,  second  man. 
by  about  55  seconds.  He  paddles  sitting  in  his 
canoe,  while  the  Canadians  knelt  on  one  knee. 
This  is  the  general  Canadian  custom,  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  some  of  the  able 
Canadian  paddlers  adopt  Euson's  style  before 
long.  This  race  has  now  been  run  seven  years, 
of  which  the  Canadians  have  won  four  times. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  three  other  winners 
have  all  been  Sprin^eld  men. 

The  Novice  Sailing  Race,  which  indicates 
where  the  new  men  are  coming  from,  brought 
out  only  three  entries.  This  is  not  encourag- 
ing. Two  withdrew,  leaving  H.  O,  Backus, 
of  Rochester,  to  finish  alone,  after  capsizing 
nine  times,  but  sailing  withal  an  excellent  race. 

In  the  Club  Sailing  Race  only  two  clubs 
were  represented,  viz  :  Yonkers  and  Rochester. 

The  Upset  Sailing  and  Maneuvering  Race,  a 
beautiful  race  to  test  the  canoeman's  control  of 
his  boat  under  difficult  conditions,  was  limited 
to  three  com|>etitors. 
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Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  of  the  lanthe  Canoe  Club, 
Newark,  N.  J[  ,  an  old-time  canoeist,  scored  the 
highest  possible  number  of  points,  15.  J.  W. 
Sparrow,  of  Toronto  got  second  with  10  points; 
Thomas  H^e,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  third,  8  ;  D.  B. 
Goodsell  Yonkers,  fourth,  6;  and  H.  V.  Bachus, 
Rochester,  fifth.  5  points.  Palmer  used  his  old 
boat  Cricket,  still  a  good,  staunch  canoe,  and 
the  same  used  by  Douglass,  of  the  same  club, 
last  year,  when  he  won  the  Record.  Douglass's 
duties  as  secretary  prevented  his  entering  into 
the  races  as  energetically  this  season.  Besides 
the  Record,  Palmer  won  several  other  events, 
including  the  handsome  Dolphin  Trophy  Cup. 
The  lanthe  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hold- 
ing the  Record  for  two  successive  years. 

H  L.  Quick,  of  the  Yonkers  Canoe  Club,  a 
veteran  racer  and  international  cup  defender, 
was  present,  but  entered  only  the  Club  Race, 
his  comi>etin^  in  other  races  not  being  con- 
sistent with  his  duties  on  the  Regatta  Commit- 
tee. This  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E. 
L.  Frenche,  of  Buffalo,  and  E.  H.  Barney,  of 
Springfield,  did  excellent  work,  and  their  labors 
should  have  been  rewarded  by  more  entries. 

The  results  of  the  various  races  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Combined  sailing^  and  paddling — 3  miles, 
record  event.  L.  B.  Palmer,  Cricket,  lanthe 
Canoe  Club,  i  ;  T.  W.  Sparrow,  Eel,  Toronto 
Canoe  Club,  2;  H. V.  Bachus,  Zaidee,  Rochester  5. 

Record  paddling — ]^  mile — L.  B.  Palmer,  i  ; 
J.  W.  Sparrow,  2  ;  T.  Hale,  Jr. ,  Beta,  Yonkers 
Club,  3. 

Record  sailing  race — 4^  miles,  L.  B.  Palmer 
I  ;  D.  S.  Goodsell,  Bo-Peep,  Yonkers,  2  ;  T.  Hale 
Jr  .  3  ;  J.  W.  Sparrow  4. 

Trophy  paddling — i  mile— C.  Eason,  Afar- 
guerite,  bpnngfield,  i  ;  R.  D.  Scott,  Sunbeam, 
Ottawa,  2  ;  A.  H.  O'Brien,  Wisp,  Argonaut 
Boating  Club,  3.     Winners  time   lom.  27>^s. 

Paddling— open  canoe — %  mile,  C.  E.  Arch- 
bald,  Silence,  Fointe  Claire  C.  C,  Montreal,  i  ; 
R.  E.  Bums.  Freda,  Kingston,  Ont.,  2;  G.  P. 
Douglass,  Wanderer,  lanthe  C.  C  ,  3;  time,  6ra. 
40s. 

Unlimited  sailing,  6  miles — C.  E.  Archbald. 
Mab,  Montreal,  i;  T.  S.  Oxholm,  Chiquita, 
Yonkers,  2;  T.  Hales,  Jr.,  Beta,  Yonkers,  3: 
time,  ih.  37m.  29s. 

Trophy  sailing,  9  miles — C.  E.  Archbald.  Mab, 
i:  D.  S  GoodseU,  Bo-Peep,  2;  T.  S.  Oxholm,  3; 
2h.  43m.  34s. 

Dolphin  Trophy  Race,  1%  miles — L.  B.  Pal- 
mer, Cricket,  i;  F.  C.  Moore,  Torment,  2;  D.  B. 
Goodsell,  Bo-Peep,  3;  time,  2h.  30s. 

Novice  sailing,  3  miles — H.  O.  Backus,  Zaidee, 
I.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Red  Dragon  Club,  and  F. 
C.  Johnston,  Pointe  Qlaire,  withdrew. 

(5lub  sailing,  4>^  miles  —  Yonkers  Club,  i ; 
Rochester,  2. 

Outclassed  Canoes  sailing,  3  miles — G.  P. 
Douglass,  Private,  i.  C.  E.  Cragg,  Kiswilla, 
withdrew. 

Unclassified  sailing,  4^  miles — M.  F.  Ben- 
nett's centerboard  La  Gloria,  i. 

Tandem  paddling,  %,  mile — L.  B.  Palmer 
and  J.  Daguid,  Cricket,  i  ;  R.  D.  Scott  and  H. 
R   Tilley,  2. 

Club  Four  paddling,  %  mile — Won  by  L. 
B.  Palmer,  J.  Daguid,  Jr.,  and  B.  Fredericks, 
lanthe. 

Upset  sailing— C.  E.  Archbald,  Mab,  i  ;  F.  C. 
Moore,  Torment,  2  ;  J.  W.  Sparrow,  Ed,  3. 


Paddling  upset — J.  B.  Palmer,  i  ;  G.  Doug- 
lass, 2. 

Hurry  Scurry — Hoboken,  i  ;  Buffalo,  2. 

Gymnastics — G.  P.  Douglass. 

Jabberwock  trophy,  sailing.  3  miles — H.  V. 
Bachus,  Rochester,  i  ;  C,  E.  Cragg,  Port  Henry, 
2. 

Orilla  Cup  sailing,  7>i  miles— C.  E.  Archbald, 
I  ;  J.  W   Sparrow,  2  ;  T.  C.  Johnston,  3. 

Sing  Sing  Yacht  Club  Cup,  sailing,  6  miles — 
C.  E.  Archbald,  i  ;  T.  S.  Oxholm.  2  ;  I.  B. 
Palmer,  3.    Time,  ih.  i6m.  46s. 

THE  CAMP. 

In  point  of  management  the  meet  of  1894  was 
successfully  carried  out.  It  was  the  second 
general  meet  held  in  the  Atlantic  Division,  the 
previous  one  having  been  located  at  Jessup's 
Neck,  Peconic  Bay,  in  1890.  The  conditions 
were  very  different  four  years  ago,  the  mem- 
bers then  demanding  a  meet  on  salt  water  and 
as  remote  as  possible  from  human  habitations. 
Commodore  Henry  Stanton  manfully  tackled 
the  unsolved  problem,  and  by  exerci.se  of  in- 
domitable nerve  and  executive  ability  secured 
a  site  and  laid  out  a  camp  which,  whde  it  ful- 
filled all  required  conditions  and  afforded  ex- 
cellent racing  courses,  surpassed  all  previous 
camps  in  novelty  and  picturesque  environment. 
A  young  Atlantic  hurricane,  it  is  true,  made  a 
wreck  of  the  kitchen  and  mess  tent  during  the 
first  week,  and  this  with  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Transportation  Committee  to  make  con- 
nections was  the  occasion  of  much  discomfort. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however, 
the  Jessup's  Neck  meet  is  memorable  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  enjoyable  in  the  annals  of 
the  association  This  year  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee prudently  selected  a  site  on  the  Hudson 
River  within  easy  access  of  a  town,  and  passed 
by  two  lines  of  railroad  and  all  the  traffic  of  the 
great  river  ;  they  abandoned  at  the  start  the 
idea  of  a  general  mess  and  notified  each  club 
to  shift  for  itself.  This  conservatism,  with  the 
experience  derived  from  previous  local  meets  in 
this  vicinity,  and  with  generally  excellent  work 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  le^t  little  to  be  de- 
sired in  camp  arrangements. 

THE  NEXT  CAMP   SITE. 

Lake  Champlain  will,  in  all  probability  be 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  1895  meet.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  camp  after 
Commodore  Witherbee's  election,  as  his  home 
is  on  the  shores  of  that  lake.  The  Canadians 
talked  about  the  Thousand  Islands,  but  they 
will  undoubtedly  come  down  to  Champlain  in 
just  as  good  numbers.  The  matter,  of  course, 
will  not  be  absolutely  decided  until  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  meets  in  Albany  in  November. 

Three  meets  have  already  been  held  on  Lake 
Champlain  in  1887  at  Bow  Arrow  Point,  and  in 
1 891  and  1892  at  Willsborough  Point.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  either  of  these  localities  will 
be  chosen  again.  I  think  I  may  say  without  any 
breach  of  confidence,  that  Commodore  Wither- 
bee  is  now  busily  engaged  in  picking  out  at- 
tractive localities  to  show  the  Camp  Site  Com- 
mittee when  appointed,  so  that  no  time  may  be 
lost. 
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The  election  of  W.  C.  Witherbee  as  commo- 
dore and  Charles  E.  Cragg  as  secretary  of  the 
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American  Canoe  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year,  was  particularly  gratifying.  Both  are 
members  of  the  Bulw'agga  Canoe  Club  of  Port 
Henry,  on  Lake  Charaplain.  At  the  recent 
meet  Mr.  Witherbee  and  Mr.  Cragg  showed 
their  readiness  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  canoeing  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  members.  Mr.  Witherbee 
brought  his  wife  to  camp  and  remained  through- 
out the  entire  meet,  in  justice  to  the  retiring 
officers  a  word  should  be  said  for  Commodore 
Irving  V.  Dorland  and  Secretary  George  P. 
Douglass.  Both  worked  untiringly,  and  it  is 
surely  some  reward  to  know  that  the  1894  meet 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable 
ever  held. 

Mr.  Wilkin  was  chosen  President  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  Mr.  Winne  Recorder. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  in  Al- 
bany, probably  in  November,  to  decide  upon 
next  year's  camp  site  and  other  matters. 

The  new  officers  of  the  different  divisions  are 
as  follows : 

Atlantic  Division. — Vice-Commodore,  H. 
L.  Quick,  Yonkers  C.  C;  Rear-Commodore,  J. 
E.  Murray.  Red  Dragon  C.  C. ;  Purser,  Thos. 
Hale,  Jr. ,  Yonkers  C.  C. ;  Executive  Committee, 
I.  V.  Dorland,  H.  H.  Smytne  and  J.  K.  Hand ; 
Member  of  Board  of  Governors,  K.  J.  Wilkin, 
Brooklyn  C.  C. 

Northern  Division. — Vice-Commodore,  Wm. 
L.  Scott,  Ottawa,  C.  C;  Rear-Commodore,  J. 
W.  Soarrow,  Toronto  C.  C  ;  Purser,  E.  F.  Bur- 
ritt,  Ottawa  C.  C;  Executive  Committee,  C.  E, 
Archbald,  Pointe  Claire  C.  C,  Montreal,  and 
A.  H.  O'Brien,  Argonaut  B.C.  Toronto ;  Mem- 
ber of  Board  of  Governors,  E.  B.  Edwards, 
Peterboro  C.  C. 

Eastern  Division. — Vice-Commodore,  Ray- 
mond Apelonio,  Shuh  Shuh  Gah  C.  C,  Win- 
chester, Mass. ;  Rear-Commodore,  Robert  Wake- 
man,  Owanux  C.  A  ,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Purser, 
Louis  F.  Cutter,  Shuh  Shuh  Gah  C.  C,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  Executive  Committee,  Dr. 
George  L.  Parraele,  Hartford  C.  C.  and  How- 
ard Frost,  Tatassit  C.  C,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Member  of  Board  of  Governors.  Paul  Butler, 
Vesper  B   C,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Central  Division. — Vice-Commodore,  Chas. 
G.  Bellman,  Amsterdam  C.  C;  Rear-Commo- 
dore, H.  D.  McVean,  Rochester  C.  C;  Purser, 
W.  S.  Hackett.  Mohican  C.  C,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Executive  Committee.  Nate  S.  Smith,  New- 
burgh  Boating  and  Canoeing  Association,  and 
William  R.  Huntington,  Deowainsta  C.  C; 
Member  of  Board  of  Governors,  Charles  V. 
Winne,  Mohican  C.  C.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

NORWEGIAN     CRUISE. 

Messrs.  William  Whitlock  and  Sutherland 
Smith  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  canoe  cruise 
in  the  interior  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
thus  adding  another  to  the  club's  list  of  notable 
cruises.  This  already  includes  the  inland  lakes 
and  coasts  of  Florida,  the  Caribbee  Islauds, 
parts  of  the  Bermudas,  parts  of  Baltic  Coast, 
the  entire  Danube,  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
New  York  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  circumnavigat- 
ing of  the  main  land  of  Long  Island,  the  upper 
St.  Lawrence,  including  the  rapids,  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu, 
Lake  Memphremagog  and  numerous  smaller 
but  no  less  enjoyable  inland  water-courses. 

Mr.  Sutherland  Smith  has  cruised  in  Norway 


before  and  is  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking- 
He  is  not  a  sailor,  but  is  an  expert  in  a  paddling 
canoe.  In  the  old  days  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  C,  Out- 
ing has  seen  him  in  his  light  13-foot  decked 
paddler  working  his  way  through  the  breakers 
off  Sandy  Hook.  It  was  preached  in  those  days 
that  one  was  more  safe  in  a  canoe  than  on 
shore  ;  we  have  learned  better  since.  Mr.  Whit- 
lock, ex-commodore  and  the  present  purser  of 
the  N.  Y.  C.  C,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
skillful  members  of  the  club  and  of  the  A.C.A.; 
in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  both. 
He  is  an  accomplished  yatchsman,  his  Gardner 
sloop  Kathleen  having  made  an  enviable  racing 
record  during  the  last  three  seasons. 

WESTERN   CANOE  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  while  Eastern 
canoemen  have  been  resting  on  their  laurels, 
the  Western  Association  have  held  a  meet 
in  which  commendable  energy  and  sports- 
manship were  displayed,  and  which  afforded 
more  excitement  than  the  most  ardent  could 
desire. 

While  the  "Consolation  Race"  was  being 
sailed  a  terrific  squall  burst  upon  the  camp,  flat- 
tening every  tent,  uprooting  trees  and  capsiz- 
ing every  canoe  afloat.  A  rowboat  which  put 
out  to  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  canoes  was 
immediately  swamped.  A  numberof  lives  would 
have  certainly  been  lost  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  a  steamer,  and  a  wee  scarecrow 
designed  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Forest  and  Stream^ 
the  weatherly  qualities  of  which  enabled  the 
skillful  management  of  her  owner,  Mr.  Harry 
Cook,  to  be  put  to  the  best  use  of  seamanship, 
the  saving  of  life. 

The  camp  was  delightfully  located  on  Picnic 
Point,  Lake  Mendota,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city  of  Madison,  Wis.  The  meet  was  well 
attended,  considering  the  effect  of  the  strike, 
and  the  fact  that  tSe  Cincinnati  delegation, 
which  has  always  been  a  strong  one,  preferred 
to  camp  on  the  old  ground  at  Ballast  Island, 
Lake  Erie.  All  of  those  present  excepting  two 
came  from  Chicago  and  points  west  of  that 
city.     The  meet  lasted  from  July  7th  to  21st. 

There  was  no  lack  of  wind  for  the  sailing 
races,  the  competitions  for  the  Gardner,  Long- 
worth  and  Trophy  cups  being  exciting  in  tlie 
extreme  ;  had  the  Lowell,  the  Yonkers  and  the 
New  York  racing  men  been  there  with  their 
long  sliding  seats  there  would  have  undoubtedly 
been  a  revival  of  interest  among  Eastern  canoe- 
men. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  races  : 

July  loth, — Passenger  Race,  three  miles : 
Canoe  Milwaukee,  E.  H.  Holmes,  capt.,Chas. 
Rogers,  crew.  Mahn-a-wank  Canoe  Club  of 
Milwaukee,  winner ;  Hopdoo,  J.  F.  Turrill, 
capt.,  H.  B.  Cook,  crew.  Kenwood  Canoe 
Club  of  Chicago,  second.  There  were  six 
other  entries 

July  nth  — First  heat,  Longworth  Cup  Race. 
— N.  H.  Cook,  canoe  Lotus,  Kenwood  Canoe 
Club  of  Chicago,  winner;  W.  H.  Quam, canoe 
Sun  Mayde,  Mahn-a-wauk  Canoe  Club,  second. 
Five  entries. 

July  12th.— First  heat.  Trophy  Cup  Race.  -  E. 
VL  riolmes,  canoe  Milwaukee,  winner  ;  A.  W. 
Friese,  canoe  Glenwood,  second. 

In  this  race  there  were  eleven  starters.     A 

squall  made  an  exciting  finish.     It  should  be 

noted  that  Milwaukee  spreads  the  enormous 

sail  area  of  190  square  feet.  t 
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July  13th. — First  heat,  Gardner  Cup  Race. — 
NT  H.  Cook,  canoe  Lotus ^  winner  ;  S.  C.  Hanks, 
canoe  Nancy  ^  Tay-cho-pe-rah  Canoe  Club,  sec- 
ond.    Six  entries. 

Second  heat,  Longworth  Cup  Race. — N.  H. 
Cook,  canoe  Lotus ^  winner.     Two  entries. 

Second  heat,  Trophy  Cup  Race.— E.  H. 
Holmes,  canoe  Milwaukee^  winner ;  O.  A. 
Woodruff,  canoe  Wood,  second.  Six  entries. 
During  this  race  the  wind  was  strong  and  steady 
and  Holmes  made  the  excellent  time  of  41m. 
los.,  over  a  course  of  neariy  four  miles. 

July  i4th.^Q\a&%  3,  Paddling  Race.— S.  C. 
Hanks,  winner  ;  H.  B.  Cook,  second.  Five  en- 
tries. Course,  one-half  mile;  time  of  winner, 
4m  55s.,  the  second  being  half  a  length  behind 
at  the  finish.  Class  4,  Paddling  Race.— A.  W. 
Freise,  winner;  F.  W.  Dickens,  second.  Three 
starters. 

Gardner  Cup  Race. — E.  W.  Holmes,  canoe 
Milwaukee^  wmner  ;  N.  H.  Cook,  canoe  Lotus, 
second;  S.  C.  Hanks,  canoe  Nancy,  third. 
Seven  entries.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
race.  Mr.  Hanks  was  declared  winner.  Messrs 
Cook  and  Holmes  having  won  other  races  at  the 
meet. 

Sailing  and  Paddling  Combined  Race. — O.  A. 
Woodruff,  canoe  Wood,  winner  ;  H.  B.  Cook, 
canoe  Carolyn,  second      Four  entries. 

SailingRaceof  Cruising  Canoes. — C.  M.  May- 
ers, canoe  Bon  Ami,  wmner  ;  R.  M.  Lamp, 
canoe  Viking,  second.     Three  entries. 

At  the  business  meeting  July  i8th,  N.  D. 
Cook,  of  the  Kenwood  Canoe  Club  of  Chicago, 
was  elected  commodore.  L.  F.  Porter,  of  the 
Tay-cho-pe-rah  Canoe  Club  of  Madison,  vice- 
commodore,  and  H.  D.  Spencer,  of  Blooming- 
ton.  111.,  rear-commodore.  F.  B  Huntington 
of  Milwaukee,  W.  H.  Yardley  of  St  Paul,  and 
Robert  M.  Lamp  of  Madison,  were  constituted 
an  executive  committee. 

The  receptions  and  camp-fires  were  brilliant- 
ly carried  on,  a  large  number  of  guests  having 
been  invited  from  the  neighboring  city  of  Mao- 


MR.    HOWARD  S   CHALLENGE. 

The  Royal  Canoe  Club's  Challenge  Cup  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  an  international  trophy,  yet 
an  attempt  to  put  it  on  the  same  level  as  the 
New  York  Canoe  Club's  International  Challenge 
Cup  was  made  soon  after  Mr.  Howard's  arrival 
in  England.  Mr.  Howard  did  not  take  with 
him  from  America  a  challenge  for  the  Royal 
Canoe  Club's  cup,  he  having  stated  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Canoe  Club,  held  April 
1 6th,  that  a  challenge  was  not  necessary,  as  the 
■cup  might  be  raced  for  by  any  member  of  a 
canoe  club  or  any  gentleman  amateur.  He 
merely  took  credentials  authorizing  him  to  rep- 
resent the  New  York  Canoe  Club  in  any  races 
that  he  might  select  in  Great  Britain.  These 
credentials  were  addressed  to  the  Royal  Canoe 
Club,  as  were  also  those  from  the  American 
Canoe  Association. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England  Mr.  Howard 
was  urged  by  members  of  the  Royal  Canoe 
Club  to  have  a  formal  club  challenge  sent 
over,  and  to  ask  that  two  races  on  open  water 
be  added  to  the  one  race  at  Bourne  End  for 
the  challenge  cup,  and  was  assured  that  this 
request  woiSd  be  granted.  Mr.  Howard  agreed 
to  this,  and  cabled  to  New  York  for  a  formal 
challenge.  The  New  York  Canoe  Club  promptly 
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held  a  special  meeting,  and  forwarded  the  chal- 
lenge. 

After  a  special  committee  meeting,  the  Royal 
Canoe  Club  notified  Mr.  Howard  that  it  had 
decided  not  to  grant  his  request  for  three  races 
for  the  cup,  but  that  it  had  voted  a  ten-guinea 
cup  to  be  raced  for  on  open  water  at  Bumham- 
on-Crouch,  in  August. 

Being  assured  that  all  the  racing  canoeists 
would  go  into  the  Bumham  races,  Mr.  Howard 
went  to  Bourne  End  four  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club's  race  week. 
After  a  thorough  trial  of  the  sailing  course,  he 
decided  that  it  was  unfit  for  an  international 
contest  of  any  kind.  It  was  from  150  to  250  feet 
wide,  crooked  and  full  of  weeds.  The  winds 
were  tricky  and  variable,  being  chiefly  cat's- 
paws  of  twisting  airs,  with  long  streaks  of  calm 
between. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  the 
cup  race  was  sailed,  Mr.  Howard  discovered, 
to  his  amazement,  that  none  of  the  men  entered 
for  the  Bourne  End  races  had  any  intention  of 
competing  in  the  open  water  races  at  Burnham- 
on-Crouch.  He  thereupon  withdrew  the  New 
York  Canoe  Club's  challenge,  giving  as  his  rea- 
son that  the  course  was  not  suitable  for  an  in- 
ternational contest.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Sec- 
retary Winser  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
from  London.  The  committee  met  the  same 
day  and  withdrew  the  open  water  races  at  Bum- 
ham-on-Crouch . 

Personally,  Mr  Howard  had  little  objection 
to  being  beaten,  confident  as  he  was  of  the  su- 
perior speed  of  his  boat  on  a  fair  course,  but  he 
refused  to  have  his  club  beaten  on  a  totally  un- 
fit course  without  a  chance  to  race  with  the 
same  men  on  open  water.  He  maintained  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  sail  a  formal  challenge  con- 
test on  a  bit  of  river  that  forced  a  boat  to  make 
fifteen  tacks  in  half  a  mile  of  windward  work. 

Mr.  Howard  started  in  five  races  at  Bourne 
End,  but  at  the  beginning  of  only  one  race  was 
there  wind  enough  to  drive  the  canoes  at  more 
than  a  snail's  pace.  At  the  beginning  of  one 
race  a  brisk  breeze  sprang  up,  and  in  the  first 
dozen  tacks  to  windward  the  Yankee  walked 
away  from  the  fleet  in  a  manner  that  surprised 
them.  Then  it  fell  calm,  and  the  English 
canoes  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  work  of 
tacking  in  light  air  on  a  narrow  stream,  had 
the  American  boat  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Howard  challenged  Mr.  R.  A.  Hinckley, 
winner  of  the  challenge  cup  race,  to  a  match  of 
three  races  on  open  water  ;  but  Mr  Hinckley 
declined,  saying  frankly  enough,  that  he  would 
not  have  a  chance  against  Yankee  on  open 
water. 

A  general  challenge  to  British  canoeists  to 
race  on  open  water  was  then  issued  by  Mr. 
Howard,  but  it  remained  unaccepted  until  Mr. 
J.  Arthur  Brand  offered  to  race  his  half-rater 
yacht  Spruce  III.  against  Yankee.  As  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a  match  race  against  a 
canoe,  Mr.  Howard  accepted  Mr  Brand's  offer, 
and  agreed  to  arrange  a  match  during  the  meet 
of  the  British  Canoe  Association  at  Salcombe, 
on  the  Devonshire  coast,  in  August. 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Percy  Nisbet, 
Mate  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club,  intimated  that 
if  his  business  engagements  permitted  he 
would  sail  his  half-rater  canoe-yawl  Vestal 
aeainst  Yankee  in  a  race  across  the  English 
C&annel  from  Dover  to  g^l^'l^ty^^^l^^J^g^e 
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race  to  take  place  after  the  B.  C.  A  meet.  Mr. 
Howard  had,  prior  to  that  time,  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  race  across  channel,  but  had  not 
issued  a  challenge  to  that  end,  owin^  to  the 
inability  of  the  English  canoes  to  sail  m  rough 
water. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Roval  Canoe  Club 
was  held  on  Teddington  Reach,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  July  7th.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  events,  chief  of  which  were  the  sailing  race 
for  canoes  and  canoe  yawls  and  the  paddling 
race  for  the  challenge  cup.  Mr.  Nisbet  won 
the  paddling  race  ana  Mr.  Howard,  in  Yankee^ 
won  the  sailing  race.  Only  four  canoes  were 
entered  for  the  sailing  race,  and  only  three 
started — Vanessa,  Meryl  and  Yankee.  The 
wind  was  very  squally  and  changeable  with 
long  streaks  of  calm  between  the  puffs.  On  the 
first  round  there  was  a  pretty  contest  between 
Vanessa  and  Yankee^  the  English  boat  being 
quicker  at  turning,  but  Yankee  showing  more 
speed.  On  the  second  round  Yankee  got  away 
from  Vanessa  and  had  the  race  well  in  hand. 
All  three    boats  capsized  in  this  round,   but 


Yankee  was  up  and  sailing  again  in  five  sec- 
onds, unharmea  by  the  mishap.  Vanessa  and 
Meryl  filled  and  sank.  Yankee  won  the  race, 
four  miles,  in  54m.  30s.,  the  fastest  race  of  the 
season  up  to  that  time .  The  capsizing  of  Vanessa 
and  Meryl  had  no  effect'  on  the  result,  as 
Yankee  had  beaten  them  both  and  was  rapidly 
gaining  when  they  capsized.  This  was  the  first 
canoe  race  ever  won  m  Eneland  by  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Howard  changed  his  headquarters  late  in 
July  from  Kin^ton-on-Thames  to  Salcombe, 
South  Devonshire,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  meet  of  the  British  Oinoe  Association  in 
August,  and  of  racing  for  the  B  C.  A.  challenge 
cup  and  the  special  twelve-guinea  cup  offered 
by  the  people  of  Salcombe.  In  his  preliminary 
practice  at  Salcombe  Mr.  Howard  found  the 
sailing  unsatisfactory,  the  waters  being  narrow 
and  subject  to  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  winds  puffy  and  variable,  owing 
to  the  high  hills  shutting  in  the  water-ways. 

Mr.  Howard  was  unanimously  elected  an  act- 
ive member  of  the  British  Canoe  Association^ 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 


CRICKET. 


HALIFAX  CUP. 


Two  games  were  scheduled  for  July  14th. 
The  one  between  Tioga  and  Philadelphia  re- 
sulted in  an  easy  win  for  Tioga  by  a  margin  of 
72  runs.  Out  of  Tioga's  total  of  113,  J  B.  King 
scored  51  runs  in  very  good  style.  The  Phil- 
adelphia's innings  was  only  41.  The  other, 
between  German  town  and  Merion,  was  left  un- 
finished. Germantown  gave  their  opponents 
some  great  leather  hunting,  in  which  they  put 
up  a  total  of  387,  H.  I.  Brown  contributing  153 
and  E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  106.  When  stumps  were 
drawn  seven  wickets  had  been  taken;  Merion 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  bat. 

The  last  game  in  the  cup  series  was  played 
July  2 1  St,  Belmont  and  Philadelphia  being 
the  opposing  teams.  Philadelphia  batted 
first,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  last  wicket  had  a 
total  of  109.  J.  H.  Patterson  and  E.  Rogers 
batted  well  and  each  contributed  20. 

Belmont  lost  their  first  three  wickets  quickly, 
but  A.  M.  Wood  showed  up  in  first-class  form, 
and  with  the  total  at  1 1 1  for  the  loss  of  four  wick- 
ets carried  out  his  bat  for  an  innings  of  57  ;  F. 
L.  Altemus  contributed  28.  The  Belmont  Club 
won  the  championship,  with  a  record  of  seven 
wins  and  one  defeat ;  the  batting  and  bowling 
cups  also  go  to  members  of  the  club,  C.  Coates, 
Jr..  heading  the  batting  list,  and  F.  Altemus 
the  bowling  list. 

PHILADELPHIA   VS.   ONTARIO. 

The  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  began  their 
international  series  of  matches  July  23a,  with  a 
match  against  the  Rosedale  Club  of  Toronto, 
and  defeated  the  home  team  by  ten  wickets. 
The  totals  were  :  Rosedale,  62  and  85  ;  Phila- 
delphias,  141  and  9  runs,  with  no  wickets  down. 

The  second  game  of  the  tour,  July  25th  and 
26th,was  against  Toronto  and  resulted  in  a  draw, 
in  favor  of  the  home  team.  Toronto's  totals 
were  114  and  175  (for  9  wickets)  against  Phila- 
delphia's 70  and  146  (for  8  wickets)  The  Toron- 
tos  declared  their  second  innings  with  the  hope 
of  finishing  the  match,  but  failed  to  retire  the 
Philadelphians  in  the  time  left  for  play, 


The  third  and  most  important  match  of  the 
series  was  played  July  27th  and  28th  against  All 
Ontario.  The  team  selected  to  represent  On- 
tario was  almost  as  strongf  as  any  that  could  be 
chosen  to  oppose  the  United  States  in  the  an- 
nual match,  and  proved  their  ability  by  defeat- 
ing the  Philadelphians  with  seven  wickets  to 
spare.  The  totals  were :  Philadelphia  1 10  and 
93  against  All  Ontario  96  and  108  for  the  loss  of 
three  wickets. 

The  tour  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  match 
against  Hamilton  on  Tuly  30th  and  31st  This 
contest  resulted  in  a  draw.  The  Philadelphians 
scored  233  and  then  disposed  of  Hamilton  for 
III .  Hamilton  followed  on,  and  when  stimips 
were  drawn  had  run  up  a  total  of  279  for  the 
loss  of  nine  wickets. 

LOWELL   vs.    HALIFAX. 

The  Lowell.  Mass.,  Cricket  Club  visited  Hali- 
fax. N.  S.,  during  the  week  from  July  30th  to 
Au^.  4th,  and  played  a  series  of  matches 
against  the  Halifax  Wanderers,  the  Garrison, 
and  a  combined  team  of  the  Wanderers  and 
Garrison. 

The  opening  match  of  fne  tour  against  the 
Wanderers  on  July  30th  and  31st  resulted  in  a 
win  for  the  home  team  by  an  innings  and  35 
runs.  The  totals  were  :  Lowell,  149  and  54; 
Wanderers,  238. 

The  second  match  played  against  the  Halifax 
Garrison  eleven  on  Aug.  ist  and  2d  resulted 
in  a  win  for  the  military  men  by  nine  wickets. 
The  totals  were  :  Lowell  106  and  78  ;  Garrison, 
167  and  20  for  one  wicket 

The  last  match  was  against  a  combined  eleven 
of  Wanderers  and  Garrison,  played  on  Aug. 
3d  and  4th.  and  resulted  in  a  draw.  In  the 
first  innings  the  Lowell  team  made  126;  the 
combined  team  were  all  disposed  of  for  89. 
Lowell  in  their  second  turn  nad  put  together 
113  for  the  loss  of  six  wickets  when  they  de- 
clared their  innings  closed,  but  failed  to  retire 
the  home  team  before  stumps  were  drawn,  at 
which  time  they  had  lost  five  wickets  for  79 
runs. 
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CRICKET, 


METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT   LEAGUE. 

The  League  contest  between  the  Manhattan 
and  Staten  Island  Cricket  Clubs,  played  July 
14th,  at  Prospect  Park,  was  the  best  and  one 
of  the  most  closely  contested  games  so  far  in 
the  League  series.  The  Manhattans  won  by 
two  runs  The  winners  have  undoubtedly  to 
thank  J.  Rose  and  J.  Mart  who  contributed  35 
and  23  respectively  for  the  result  of  the  game, 
for  none  of  the  others  reached  double  figures. 
Staten  Island's  batting  list  was  headed  oy  A. 
E.  Patterson,  who  played  a  good  innings  of  25. 
H.  E.  Jackson  was  next  on  their  list  with  14  to 
his  credit ;  a  presentation  of  18  byes  also  con- 
siderably helped  to  swell  their  score.  The 
totals  were  :  Manhattan,  98  ;  Staten  Island,  96. 
July  2ist,  Paterson  failed  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club,  who 
defeated  them  by  a  total  of  100  to  40.  W. 
Bunce,  (18).  and  R.  Sutton,  (13),  contributed  31 
of  the  40  runs  made  for  Paterson  ;  the  best  con- 
tributions for  the  Islanders  were  F.  T.  Short,  29, 
T.  S.  Jevons  (not  out)  23,  A.  E.  Patterson,  12, 
and  S.  Callender,  10. 

Brooklyn  gained  a  very  easy  victory  over 
Victoria  on  the  same  day  by  29  runs  and  6 
wnckets  ;  Victorias  were  dismissed  for  91,  while 
the  Brooklyns  put  up  120  for  the  loss  of  4 
wickets.  A.  Brown  48  and  A.  S.  Durrant  39 
(not  out)  were  the  best  stands  made  for  the  win- 
ners ;  W.  H.  Denzell  headed  the  Victoria  list 
with  19  runs. 

At  Central  Park  the  games  played  were  St. 
George  A.  C-Columbia  and  Harlem-NewYork, 
both  oroved  interesting,  the  Columbias  win- 
ning tneir  game  by  4  runs  and  Harlem  theirs 
by  2  runs.  The  scores  of  both  games  were 
low,  St.  George  A.  C.  being  disposed^  of  for 
35  and  Columbia  for  39.  A.  F.  Harding  (11) 
was  the  only  player  to  reach  double  figures. 
The  New  Yorks  were  dismissed  for  32,  F.  W. 
Stratford  contributing  12  of  these.  Harlem 
put  together  a  score  of  34 

July  28th  the  Manhattans  defeated  Pater- 
son by  31  runs.  Manhattan  put  together  a  total 
of  72,  B.  C.  Bloxsom  (17)  and  /.  Mart  (15)  doing 
their  best  batting.  .The  Patersons  were  all 
out  for  41,  of  which  W.  Bunce  made  18. 

The  Victorias  took  only  eight  men  to  Berke- 
ley Oval  for  their  match  with  Morris  Heights, 
and  were  defeated  by  26  runs.  J.  Flannery 
made  a  very  good  stand  for  the  winners,  and 
contributed  55  (not  out)  to  their  total  of  92;  the 
Victorias  were  dismissed  for  66  runs.  W.  H. 
Denzell  17,  A.  Wyllie  16,  and  D.  C.  Harvey  10 
(not  out)  were  their  best  innings. 

Harlem  gained  an  easy  victory  over  St. 
George  A.C.  by  71  runs.  After  disposing  of  St. 
George  for  36  Harlem  ran  up  a  total  of  107, 
the  best  contributions  being  from  D.  O'Reilly 
(28),  J.  J.  Govey  (20),  L.  Webster  (14)  and  J. 
Pedlow(ii). 

The  New  Yorks  played  another  closely  con-* 
tested  game,  this  time  against  a  short-handed 
team  of  Kings  County  St.  George.  The  nine 
Kings  County  men  were  all  got  out  for  a  small 
total  of  35  runs,  but  the  New  Yorks  did  not  im- 
prove much  on  this,  and  their  last  wicket  felf 
tor  40  runs. 

August  4th  the  Staten  Island  C.  C.  won 
easily  from  the  Manhattans  by  70  runs.  The 
Islander's  total  was  149,  the  best  stands  being 
made  by  H.  N.  Town  send  31,  A.  E.  Patterson 
28.  C.  Boyd  27.  and  T.  S.  H.  Simpson  24.    The 


Manhattans  were  disposed  of  for  79,  A.  Smed- 
ley  19,  S.  A.  Noon  18,  and  B.  C.  Bloxsom  13. 

Brooklyn  C.  C.  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
the  Morris  Heights  team  by  82  runs;  A.  Brown 
(42),  G.  C.  Yeo  (32),  both  did  good  work  for  the 
winners,  who  ran  up  a  total  of  140.  The  Morris 
Heights  team  were  dismissed  for  58.  J.  Flan- 
nery's  17  was  the  best  contribution. 

The  Harlems  won  their  match  from  Kings 
County  St.  George  by  25  runs  and  two  wickets. 
To  the  Harlem's  total  of  107.  J.  H.  Neilson  con' 
tributed  39,  D.  O'Reilly  28,  and  J.  Pedlow  22. 
For  Kings  County,  W.  Dexter  24  and  C.  T. 
Toddings  16  (not  out)  were  the  best  scores 
made  toward  the  total  of  82. 

The  New  Yorks  had  no  difficulty  in  placing 
a  win  to  their  credit  against  St.  George  A.  C, 
whom  they  defeated  by  one  innings  and  42  runs. 
The  totals  were.  St.  George  A.  C,  first  innings^ 
26;  second,  9 ;  New  York,  77  ;  the  best  stands 
being  made  by  J.  Roberts  25,  and  C.  Moor  17. 

A  rather  cunous  incident  occurred  in  the 
match  between  Staten  Island  C.  C.  and  New 
Jersey  A.  C  on  Aug.  i  ith.  The  Staten  Island 
went  first  to  bat  and  ran  up  the  large  total  of 
211  for  the  loss  of  four  wickets.  Feeling  con- 
fident that  this  was  a  heavy  enough  task  to  set 
the  New  Jersey  A.  C.  and  wishing  to  complete 
the  game,  they  declared  their  innings.  The 
Jersey  men,  however,  proved  themselves  equal 
to  their  opponents,  and  with  four  wickets  down 
had  a  total  of  210  runs.  Time  was  called  before 
they  could  make  the  two  runs  necessary  for 
their  victory,  and  the  match  finished  a  draw. 
A.  C.  Patterson  headed  the  scoring  list  of  the 
Islanders  with  72 ;  M.  R.  Cobb  stood  first  in 
New  Jersey  with  a  well-played  89  to  his  credit 

The  Manhattan-Brooklyn  match  also  resulted 
in  a  draw.  The  scores  stood:  Manhattan  123, 
Brooklyn  99,  for  eight  wickets.  J.  Rose  33, 
and  A   Brown  29,  headed  the  batting. 

The  Paterson  men  withdrew  from  the  field 
at  Berkeley  Oval  on  an  objection  raised  against 
one  of  the  umpires  for  not  "no-balling'  a 
Morris  Heights  bowler.  The  umpire  called 
play,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  minutes 
allowed,  drew  stumps  and  awarded  the  game 
to  Morris  Heights.  The  totals  stood :  Morris 
Heights  133,  Paterson  84,  for  four  wickets. 


In  the  Pullman- Albion  match  on  July  14th  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  bowling  was  g^ven  by 
J.  Cumming^.  He  took  three  wickets  with  suc- 
cessive balls,  and  on  the  fifth  ball  took  another 
wicket.  ^  In  all  he  secured  8  of  the  Albion 
wickets  for  9  runs.  Pullman  batted  first  and 
had  lost  7  wickets  for  the  small  total  of  16,  but 
matters  improved  toward  the  finish,  and  a  total 
of  67  was  made,  of  which  F.  Philpott  contrib- 
uted 21.  Albion  were  all  dismissed  for  30  runs, 
II  from  J.  Rodger  being  their  best  score.  Pull- 
man thus  gained  a  win  by  37  runs. 

The  Wanderers  scored  heavily  against  the 
St.  Georges,  and  won  their  game  easily  by  127 
runs  and  7  wickets.  St.  Georges  made  a  total 
of  64,  of  which  W.  Lovegrove's  23  and  W. 
Mundie's  12  were  the  best  scores.  Some  good 
batting  was  done  by  the  Wanderers'  men,  W. 
F.  Keenan  making  80,.  not  out ;  C  E.  Dobson, 
II  ;  J.  G.  Davis,  22  ;  R.  W.  Eraser,  48,  and  S. 
J  Fisher,  11,  not  out.  These,  together  with 
extras,  brought  their  total  up  to  191  for  threei 


wickets  at  the  call  of  time. 
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July  2ist  Chicago  gained  an  easy  win  over 
St.  George  by  112  runs  Chicago '  completed 
their  innings  for  a  total  of  138,  the  best  stands 
being  made  by  A.  E.  Smith,  39  ;  H.  E.  Morris, 
27,  and  C.  F.  Ruxton,  22.  The  St.  George 
men  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  bowling  of 
A.  E.  Smith  and  J.  Rogers,  and  their  innmgs 
closed  for  a  total  of  26,  Smith  having  taken  6 
wickets  for  15  runs,  and  Rogers  3  for  8. 

The  match  between  Albion  and  the  Wander- 
ers was  a  remarkably  low-scoring  game.  The 
Albions  batted  first,  and  were  dismissed  for  24 
runs  The  Wanderers  wickets  went  down 
quickly  for  14  runs,  A.  Henderson  taking  8  of 
the  wickets  for  6  runs.  Albions  went  in  again 
and  made  44,  H.  A.  Watson  contributing  18. 
With  half  an  hour  to  bat,  the  Wanderers  start- 
ed their  second  innings  and  had  lost  6  wickets 
for  17  runs  at  the  call  of  time.  In  all,  Hender- 
son took  II  at  a  cost  of  12  runs. 

A  closely  contested  game  between  Chicago 
and  Albion,  on  July  28th,  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Chicagos  by  4  runs.  Chicago  made  79, 
A.  E.  Smith  19,  G.  W.  Coen  15  (not  out),  were 
the  best  scores.  Of  the  Albion's  75.  G.  Camp- 
bell's 27  and  A.  Harris'  21  were  the  best  contri- 
butions. 

The  Pullman  v.  Wanderers  game  was  a  draw. 
With  the  score  at  125  for  8  wicicets,  Pullman  de- 
clared their  innings,  W.  Scowcrof t  having  made 
30,  A.  C.  Goodyear  35,  G.  M.  Dunn  29  (not  out) 
and  J.  Thompson  15.  The  Wanderers  had  lost 
two  wickets  tor  65  at  the  call  of  time.  H.  Paul 
made  33  (not  out)  and  J.  G.  Davis  17  (not  out). 

August  4th  the  Albions  defeated  St.  George 
by  71  runs.  The  Albions  put  together  a  total  of 
95.  St.  George  were  able  to  do  but  little  with 
the  bowling  of  A.  Henderson,  who  took  7  of 
their  wickets  for  12  runs,  and  the  side  were  dis- 
missed for  a  total  of  24. 

PACIFIC   COAST. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  Alameda- Pa- 
cific game  of  July  i,  owing  to  the  fact  that  last 
season's  •*  cup  holders"  had  lost  their  previous 
game  with  the  Pacifies.  The  Alamedas  placed 
a  strong  team  in  the  field,  but  were  defeated  by 
23  runs.  The  totals  were  :  Alameda,  29;  Pacifies, 
52. 

In  the  California-Bohemia  game  the  Cali- 
fomias  gained  a  victory  by  83  ;  Captain  Anson 
contributed  67  towards  the  total  of  135.  W. 
Robertson  headed  the  batting  list  of  the  Bohe- 
mias with  an  inning  of  31  out  of  their  total  of  52. 

July  8th  the  Bohemia  Alameda  match  resulted 
in  a  araw  in  favor  of  Bohemia.  The  Alamedas 
had  been  disposed  of  for  4O,  and  at  the  call  of 
time  the  Bohemias  had  a  total  of  156  for  the  loss 
of  7  wickets.     Robertson  led  the  batting  with 


a  well-played  92,  A.   S.  Webster  coming  next 
with  an  innings  of  37. 

The  Pacific-California  match  of  the  same  date 
resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Pacifies  by  235  runs. 
The  result   was  chiefly   due  to  fine    innings 

?layed  by  J.  C  Johnson,  who  made  132.  not  out. 
[.  Cassidy  also  scored  well,  contributing  55  to 
the  Pacific's  total  of  275.  The  Californians 
were  dismissed  for  40  runs. 

The  Bohemia's  match  with  the  Pacifies,  July 
15th,  was  one  of  the  most  closely  contested  of 
the  season.  The  Bohemias  batted  first  and 
ran  up  a  good  total  of  103,  W.  Robertson  again 
leading  with  34.  The  Pacifies  made  a  very 
poor  start,  but  finally  came  through  with  a 
total  of  112  and  won  by  9  runs.  Their  best 
stand  was  made  by  J.  C.  Johnson,  47,  not  out. 

The  Alamedas-California  match  scheduled 
for  July  22d  did  not  take  place,  the  strike  caus- 
ing the  absence  on  military  duty  of  several  of 
the  players. 

July  29th  was  decidedly  a  heavy  scoring  day. 
In  the  California-Bohemia  match  W.  Robertson 
broke  the  Pacific  Coast  record  \\ith  an  innings 
of  206,  not  out,  and  A.  G.  Sheath  made  1 18,  not 
out.  These  two  players  went  in  first  and  with 
an  addition  of  16  extras  made  the  gigantic  score 
of  340,  without  the  loss  of  a  wicket.  The  Cali- 
fomias  made  a  total  of  90. 

The  Alameda-Pacific  match  was  also  a  one- 
sided affair.  The  Alamedas  batted  first,  and 
after  compiling  171  runs  for  the  loss  of  three 
wickets  declared  their  innings.  The  Pacifies 
made  39  in  their  first  attempt  and  5 1  in  their 
second,  thus  losing  the  game  by  81  runs  and 
7  wickets;  H.  Richardson,  58.  not  out;  J. 
J.  Moriarity,  65,  and  E.  Hood.  35,  all  played 
first-class  innings  for  the  winners. 


The  annual  match  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, played  at  Lord's  ground  on  July  2d,  3d 
and  4th,  resulted  in  a  win  for  Oxford  by  8 
wickets.  The  scores  were :  Cambridge,  222 
and  200 ;  Oxford,  338  and  88  for  two  wickets. 
C.  B.  Fry's  100,  not  out,  was  the  principal  score 
of  the  match. 

The  Eton  and  Harrow  match  at  Lord's  on 
July  14th  finished  a  draw.  The  totals  were  : 
Harrow,  129  and  80  ;  Eton,  127. 

The  Players  won  their  match  against  the 
Gentlemen  at  the  Oval  on  July  5th,  6th  and  7th 
by  an  innings  and  27  runs.  The  scores  were  : 
Gentlemen,  244  and  92  ;  Players,  363. 

In  the  match  at  Lord's  July  9th  and  loth  the 
Gentlemen  returned  the  compliment,  winning 
by  an  innings  and  39  runs.  Totals :  Gentle- 
men, 254  ;  Players,  108  and  107. 

T.  C.  Turner. 


LAWN    TENNIS. 


PACIFIC   COAST. 

The  contest  for  the  singles  championship  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  took  place  July  2d,  3d  and  4th 
at  San  Rafael.  Cal.  (^f  the  few  entries  the 
Hardy  brothers  and  Holmes,  of  Alameda,  were 
the  strongest  candidates  for  championship 
honors.  Sam  Hardy  defeated  his  brother  after 
losing  the  first  set,  and  met  Holmes  in  the  final. 
Holmes  played  pluckily  in  the  last  set,  which 
was  at  deuce  four  times.    When  Hardy  became 
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by  this  victory  the  challenger  to  Driscoll  an  ex- 
citing match  was  expected,  but  each  man  played 
a  slow  game,  and  the  zeal  displaved  in  running 
to  the  net  often  resulted  in  barf  position  play. 
In  three  sets  Driscoll  secured  only  three  games. 
His  defeat  seemed  due  to  Hardy's  alertness 
more  than  to  any  great  superiority  in  form. 
The  final  scores  were  : 
Final  round. — S.  Hardy  beat    Holmes    6fc-o, 
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Championship  round. —  Hardy  beat  Driscoll 
6-0,  6-2,  6-1. 

At  an  invitation  tournament  held  July  2oth, 
2ist,  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Hub- 
bard and  Stetson  beat  the  Whitney  brothers  in 
the  final  4-6,  5-7,  6-1,  7-5.  6-2.  Mixed  doubles. 
Miss  Hooper  and  H.  Stetson  beat  Miss  Hush 
and  T.  Magee. 

THE  WESTERN   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

S.  T.  Chase  retained  the  Western  champion- 
ship in  singles  for  the  fourth  season  by  winning 
a  most  creditable  match  from  C  B.  Weel,  July 
2 1  St,  at  the  grounds  of  the  Chicago  Tennis 
Club  On  the  previous  day  Neel  won  the 
final  match  from  Page  in  three  straight  sets, 
and  over  a  thousand  people  assembled  to  watch 
the  challenge  match,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
uncertain  even  to  the  final  stroke.  After  a  few 
misjudged  balls  at  the  outset.  Chase  improved 
in  speed  and  length  of  stroke,  taking  the  first 
set  6-4  He  also  won  the  second  by  a  close 
margin,  but  Neel  secured  the  next  two  A 
very  exciting  set  was  then  witnessed.  Each 
man  played  cautiously,  and  in  the  main  they 
kept  back,  watching  for  opportunities.  By 
steady  work  Chase  went  out  at  seven  games  to 
five,  thus  concluding^  one  of  the  best  tennis 
matches  ever  played  in  Chicago.     Scores  : 

Final.— Neel  beat  Page,  6-2,  6-3,  6-2. 

Championship.— S.  T.  Chase  beat  C.  B.  Neel, 
6-4,  8-6.  2-6.  0-6,  7-5. 

Doubles,  championship. — C.  B.  and  S.  Neel 
beat  Waidnor  and  Moulaing  6-3,  6-2,  6-2. 

NEBRASKA   STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

The  final  doubles  for  the  Nebraska  State 
Championship  was  decided  July  20th  at  Hast- 
ings. Battin  and  Austin  of  Omaha  beat  John- 
son and  Guilmete  of  Hastings,  6-3,  4-6,  6-2 
3-6.  6^3- 

ESSEX    COUNTY   CLUB. 

A  series  of  interesting  matches  was  witnessed 
July  16-21.  at  the  Essex  County  Country  Club 
Invitation  tournament  at  Manchester,  Mass. 
The  following  players  accepted  invitations  to 
take  part  in  the  contests :  Hovey,  Budlong. 
Chace,  Howland,  Foote,  MiUett,  Hinckley  and 
Shaw.     The  results  each  day  were  as  follows  : 

Juiy  /6t A. —Hovey  beat  Millett,  6-1,  6-4  ;  Q. 
A.  Shaw  beat  Hinckley,  2-6,  6-2,  6-4. 

/u/y  /7M.— Budlong  beat  Foote,  7-5,  6-2  ; 
Budlong  beat  Howland,  6-4,  6-3  ;  Millett  beat 
Howland,  6-0,  6-8,  6-1  ;  Chace  beat  Hinckley, 
6-1,  6-4  ;  Foote  beat  Shaw,  6-1,  6-2  ;  Hovey 
beat  Hinckley,  6-0  6-1. 

/u/y  i8th, — Budlong  beat  Hinckley,  6-2,  6-2  ; 
Foote  beat  Howland,  6-3,  3-6,  6-4  ;  Hovey 
beat  Chace,  6-3,  6-2  :  Budlong  beat  Millett,  6-2, 
4-6,  6-2  ;  Chace  beat  Shaw,  6-1,  6-1  ;  Hovey 
beat  Foote,  7-5,  6-4. 

July  iqth. — Hovey  beat  Shaw,  0-1,6-4  \  How- 
land beat  Hinckley,  6-2,  6-4  ;  Chace  beat  Mil- 
lett, 6-4,  2-6,  6-3  ;  Budlong  beat  Shaw,  6-3. 
6-2  ;  Hovey  beat  Howland,  6-0,  6-4  ;  Millett 
beat  Hinckley,  6-1,  5-2  ;  Chace  beat  Foote, 
6-2,  6-0  ;  Howland  beat  Shaw,  6-3,  6-1. 

July  2olh. — Chace  beat  Howland,  4-6,  8-6, 
6-3  ;  Budlong  beat  Hovey,  6-2,  2-6,  7-5  ;  Mil- 
lett beat  Foote,  9-7,  6-2  ;  Millett  beat  Shaw  by 
default ;  Foote  beat  Hinckley,  6-0,  6-1  ;  Chace 
beat  Budlong  6-2,  6-0. 


The  surprise  of  the  day  was  Budlong's  defeat 
of  Hovey.  Chade  defeated  Budlong  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, thus  tying  three  men  for  first  place. 
The  following  'was  the  summary  : 

Won.       Lost. 

Hovey 6  x 

Budlong 6  I 

Chace 6  x 

Millett 4  3 

Foote  3  4 

Howland 2  5 

Shaw 1  6 

Hinckley o  7 

It  was  decided  to  draw  lots  for  a  place  in  the 
final.  Chace  drew  blank  so  that  Budlong  and 
Hovey  played  oflf,  the  latter  winning  easily  6-1, 
6-3. 

CANADA. 

The  annual  tournament  of  the  Toronto  L.  T. 
C.  was  finished  July  13th  with  the  following 
results  :  Final  singles. — Avery  beat  Mackenzie. 
6-3.  6-3,  2-6,  7-5.  Final  doubles — Matthews 
and  Moreton  beat  Boys  and  Stewart,  4-6,  6-3. 
6-4,  2-6,  6-4. 

July  2olh. — The  final  matches  of  the  Victo- 
ria tournament  were  witnessed  by  the  largest 
number  of  spectators  that  has  ever  yet  been 
seen  at  the  grounds  of  the  Victoria  Club. 
Scores  : 

Final  singles. — Griffin  beat  Mackenzie,  6-1. 
6-1,  7-5- 

Final  ladies'  singles. — Miss  Hague  beat  Miss 
Osborne,  3-6,  6-3,  8-6. 

Final  men's  doubles. — Jones  and  Mackenzie 
beat  McMasterand  Lyon,  6-4,  6-2,  6-2 

Championship. — W;  A.  Boys  (holder)  beat  S. 
Griflfin,  6-0,  6-2,6-1. 

LONGWOOD. 

The  annual  meeting  at  the  grounds  of  the 
Longwood  Cricket  Club  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  tennis  season. 
It  was  especially  favored  this  year  by  the  pres- 
ence of  M.  F.  Goodbody,  who  ranks  high  in 
England.  The  tournament  began  July  23d 
witn  a  large  entry  list,  but  the  real  interest  of 
the  event  was  not  aroused  until  the  semi-final 
round  was  reached  on  the  26th  Larned,  Good- 
body,  Stevens  and  Wrenn  were  the  survivors. 
Wrenn's  lack  of  practice  seemed  to  account  for 
his  defeat  bv  Stevens,  yet  the  latters  steadi- 
ness was  to  his  credit.  The  best  match  of  the 
week  was  the  Lamed-Goodbody  contest  of  five 
long  sets  Each  man  played  in  finished  style, 
ana  with  such  speed  and  variety  to  their  stroke 
as  to  maintain  the  interest  throughout  the 
match.  Goodbody  was  especially  strong  in 
his  ground  strokes,  while  Lamed  disposed  of 
high  balls  with  greater  success.  In  the  final 
Lamed  beat  Stevens  with  an  ease  that  was 
almost  painful,  and  in  the  challenge  round 
Hovey  was  unable  to  put  up  as  strong  a  game 
as  Goodbody,  nor  was  his  opponent  at  his  best. 

The  concluding  scores  were  : 

Fourth  round. — Lamed  beat  Goodbody,  9-7, 
6-4,  3-6,  1-6,  10-8  ;  Stevens  beat  Wrenn,  6-2, 
0-6,  6-1,  6-4 

Final. — Lamed  beat  Stevens,  6-2,  6-4,  6-2. 

Challenge  round— Larned  beat  Hovey,  6-4. 
7-5.  3-6,  8-6. 

LONG   ISLAND   CHAMPIONSHP. 

The  tournament  given  by  the  Meadow  Club 
of  Southampton  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
events  of  the  tennis  season,  and  was  this  year 
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especially  favored  by  a  strong  entry.  The  in- 
terest centered  in  the  playing  of  Goodbody, 
whose  defeat  by  Larnea  made  the  champion- 
ship match  of  especial  importance.  The  play- 
ing began  July  31st,  and  Goodbody  and  How- 
land  met  in  tne  final,  August  2d,  the  former 
winning  in  three  sets.  This  result  made  Good- 
body  challenger  to  Lamed,  the  holder  of  the 
Long  Island  Championship.  The  weather  was 
rainy  during  the  match,  and  the  court  was  con- 
sequently slow.  Larned  played  with  great 
vim  and  accuracy,  while  Goodbody's  strokes 
were  less  speedy  Lamed  won  tliree  sets  to 
one,  which  gives  him  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
trophy.  In  the  final  doubles  Lamed  and  How- 
land  defeated  Goodbody  and  Fowler  in  three 
sets.     The  final  scores  were  : 

Singles,  final. —  M.  F.  Goodbody  beat  J.  How- 
land,  6-2,  6-0,  6-4. 

Championship. — W.  A.  Larned  beat  M.  F. 
Goodbody,  6-1,  2-6,  6-2,  6-3. 

Final  Doubles. — Larned  and  Howland  beat 
Goodbody  and  Fowler,  6-3,  6-4,  6-3. 

Mixed  Doubles,  final. — Miss  Moeran  and  Mr. 
Goodbody  beat  Miss  Scott  and  Mr.  Scott,  7-5, 

7-5. 
Consolation. — Betts  beat  Day,  6-1,  3-6,  6-3. 

WENTWORTH. 

The  thirteenth  annual  tournament  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Outing  Tennis  Club  began  July 
31st  at  the  courts  of  the  Wentworth,  Newcastle, 
N.  H.  August  4th  the  final  match  was  played 
between  W.  G.  Parker  and  C.  R.  Budlong. 
Three  deuce  sets  gave  Parker  the  victory,  which 
in  consideration  of  Budlong's  work  at  Man. 
Chester  was  a  decided  surprise.  The  strokes 
of  Budlong  were  very  uncertain,  while  his 
opponent  smashed  well  and  played  with  greater 
care.     The  final  scores  were  : 

Singles,  final.— Parker  beat    Budlong,   7-5, 

Doubles,  final  — Parker  and  Budlong  beat 
Chace  and  Foote,  6-3,  8-6,  3-6,  6-4. 

NORWOOD   PARK. 

The  invitation  tournament  given  by  the 
Norwood  Park  Tennis  Club  August  6th  and 
following  days  was  not  only  a  fashionable 
event  but  also  one  of  especial  importance, 
since  it  came  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  Newport 
championship.  Five  of  the  strongest  players 
were  entered,  including  the  champion,  who 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  make  a  strong  re- 
sistance against  all  comers.  He  met  W.  A. 
Lamed  August  6th  and  was  defeated  in  three 
sets,  whic^  was  the  only  match  lost  by  him 
during  the  week.  On  Tuesday  Goodbody  met 
Lamed  for  the  third  time  and  won  three  sets 
to  one.  Stevens  lost  both  to  Wrenn  and  Good- 
body  and  retired,  owing  to  illness.  On  Thurs- 
day Goodbody  was  leading,  Wrenn  second. 
These  men  met  in  a  five-set  match,  which 
turned  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  champion,  and 
the  defeat  of  Lamed  by  Chace  made  it  a  tie 
between  Chace  and  Goodbody.  On  Friday 
Chace  played  with  unusual  speed,  and  by  beat- 
ing Goodbody  scored  his  second  victory,  which 
put  him  even  with  Wrenn.  The  play-off, 
August  nth,  was  somewhat  disappointing,  for 
Wrenn  won  the  first  two  sets  with  ease.  In 
the  third  set  Chace  improved  in  his  driving. 
His  cross  court  shots  were  brilliant,  and  often 
saved  the    game    when    one    point  only  was 


needed  to  give  Wrenn  the  match.  Wrenn  vol- 
leyed with  greater  accuracy  and  finally  won  at 
1 1-9.  thus  becoming  the  first  holder  of  the  Nor- 
wood Park  Challenge  Cup. 

Scores :  Aug.  6th— Lamed  beat  Wrenn,  6-2. 
7-5,  6-4.  Aug.  7th — Goodbody  beat  Lamed, 
2-6,  8-6,  6-4,  6-0 ;  Wrenn  beat  Stevens,  8-6, 
6-1,  6-1.  Aug.  8th — Goodbody  beat  Stevens. 
5-7,  6-4,  4-6,  6-0,  6-2  ;  Wrenn  beat  Chace,  4-6, 
8-6,  6-0,  6-2.  Aug.  9th — Wrenn  beat  Gcfod- 
body,  4-6. 4-6, 6-1,6-3, 6-1 ;  Chace  beat  Lamed, 
6-2,  3-6,  6-3,  1-6,  6-3.  Aug.  loth — Chace  beat 
Goodbody,  7-5.  4-6,  6-3,  6-4.  Aug.  nth — 
Wrenn  beat  Chace,  6-0,  6-1,  11-9. 


The  annual  tournament  at  Sorrento,  Me., 
was  won  August  nth  by  S.  D.  Read,  who  de- 
feated Cochran  in  finals,  6-2,  6-3,  1-6,  6-3. 

The  annual  tournament  for  the  Mossley  Hall 
Challenge  Cup  was  won  August  loth  by  W. 
G.  Parker  ;  and  by  the  absence  of  Wrenn,  who 
was  at  the  Norwood  Park  contest,  Parker  be- 
comes the  holder  of  the  trophy. 

Singles,  final.— W  G.  Parker  beat  T.  K. 
Ward.  6-1,  8-6,0-6,  6-1. 

Doubles,  final. — Ward  and  Read  beat  Morris 
and  Johnson,  6-2,  7-5. 

MINOR   CONTESTS. 

In  the  final  contest  for  the  Kebo  Valley  Cup, 
at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  August  4th,  V.  G.  Hall 
(holder)  beat  W.  K.  Shaw,  6-3,  6-3,  6-3.  In 
doubles,  Hall  and  Shaw  beat  H.  and  S.  McCor- 
mick,  6-4,6-1,  6-2. 

The  annual  tournament  at  Wentworth  Hall, 
Jackson.  N.  H.,  resulted  in  a  victory,  August 
4th,  for  H.  N.  Berry,  who  defeated  A.  W.  Arm- 
ington  in  finals,  4-6,  1-6,  6-4,  6-3,  6-2. 

At  Lake  Minnetonka,  August  ist,  the  North- 
western championship  was  won  by  Carr  Neel, 
who  defeated  the  holder,  G.  K,  Belden,  6-2, 6-1, 
6-2.  In  doubles  Chase  and  Biting  beal  the 
Neel  Brothers  three  sets  to  two. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  All  England  championship  was  success- 
fully defended  by  J.  Pim.  who  defeated  W. 
Baddeley  10-8,  6-2,  8-6.  This  victory  was  a 
remarkable  performance,  for  Baddeley 's  play 
was  steady  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  player  en- 
tered could  have  made  so  good  a  stand  against 
the  champion  The  feature  of  the  tournament 
was  the  wonderful  achievement  of  W.  Baddeley 
in  defeating  E.  W.  Lewis  in  the  final.  Lewis 
is  one  of  the  hardest  men  to  beat  and  his  re- 
tirement is  usually  after  a  long  and  exciting 
match  His  work  at  Wimbledon  this  year  had 
been  excellent  up  to  the  final.  Mahoney  and 
H.  Baddeley  had  fallen  before  his  racket  and 
his  chances  with  W.  Baddeley  were  good  at 
least  for  a  close  match.  During  the  match  the 
wind  was  gusty  and  Lewis  often  pounded  the 
net,  but  who  could  have  foreseen  such  a  defeat  ? 
Baddeley  took  many  of  Lewis's  best  shots  often 
placing  the  most  difficult  returns  ;  during  the 
match  he  made  twice  as  many  strokes  allowing 
his    opponent    only    one    game    in    nineteen. 

Final. — Baddeley  beat  Lewis,  6-0,  6-1,  6-0. 

Championship. — Pim  beat  Baddeley,  10-8, 
6-2,  8-6. 

Doubles  final. — Baddeley  Bros,  beat  Barlow 
and  Martin,  5-7,  7-5,  4-6,  6-3,  8-6. 

Championship. — Pim  and  Stoker  scratched, 
F.  A.  Kellogg. 
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GOLF. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  GAME  IN  AMERICA. 

The  progress  of  Golf  is  justifying  the  predic- 
tions ventured  by  Outing  when  introduang  the 
game  to  the  American  public.  From  the  mod- 
est beginnings  of  St.  Andrews  Club  at  Yonkers, 
and  its  first  summer  blossoming  among  the 
Shinnecock  Hills  of  Long  Island,  it  has  spread 
and  thriven  until  it  embraces  within  its  domain 
all  the  Eastern  fashionable  resorts  and  has  in- 
vaded the  West  as  far  as  Chicago.  Newport, 
Tuxedo,  Bar  Harbor,  Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Staten  Island,  Washington,  Meaaowbrook, 
Staatsburg,  Morristown,  and  last  but  not  least, 
Lenox  have  fallen  under  its  sway. 

Chicago, — The  first  Golf  match  ever  seen  in 
the  West  was  played  on  the  links  of  the  Chi- 
cago Club  at  Belmont,  August  4th,  between  the 
Cmcago  Club  and  the  Lake  Forest  Golf  Club. 
It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  for  a  silver 
cup,  the  conditions  being  that  no  player  on  eith- 
er side  had  played  Golf  previous  to  1894.  The 
game  was  played  by  four  men  from  each  Club, 
and  won  by  the  Chicago  Team. 

The  return  match,  played  on  August  nth,  on 
the  Lake  Forest  Links,  was  also  won  by  the 
Chicagoans,  who  thereby  became  the  Yearling 
champions. 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. — At  the  han- 
dicap golf  tournament  the  first  prize  was  car- 
ried off  Dy  Mr.  George  McClure  Sargent,  with  a 
score  of  loi  plus  3,  making  104  for  his  total. 
He  made  one  of  the  rounds  of  11  holes  in  48 
strokes,  four  strokes  better  than  his  own  previ- 
ous record.  This  is  by  far  the  best  amateur 
record  on  the  links. 

The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Allen  Cur- 
tis, his  total  being  115  for  the  two  rounds.  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Fabyan  was  third,  with  a  score  of 
142  total,  minus  his  handicap  of  25  strokes, 
making  117. 

The  prizes  were  beautiful  silver  cups,  appro- 
priately engraved. 

Shinnecock. — At  the  Shinnecock  Hills  Golf 
Club,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  on  the  last  Saturdays 
of  August,  September  and  October,  there  will 
be  handicap  matches  over  the  long  course  for 
men. 

The  Mead  Cup  contest  will  proceed  every 
Saturday  till  October  6th. 

Mr.  Morton's  cup  for  women  is  being  con- 
tested for  over  the  short  course.  The  competi- 
tion is  on  Saturdays  up  to  October  6th.  The 
player  winning  the  greater  number  of  times 
trom  July  4th  to  October  6th,  both  inclusive, 
owns  the  cup. 

The  President's  Cup  will  be  played  for  in  an 


invitation  tournament  on  September  14th,  15th 
and  17th. 

Newport. — There  will  be  a  handicap  tourna- 
ment from  August  26th  to  September  ist,  and 
from  September  3d  to  6th  will  be  set  apart  for 
handicap  singles  for  women. 

Tuxedo. — ^The  Tuxedo  Club  has  issued  invi- 
tations to  the  principal  clubs  to  take  part  in  a 
team  match  in  September,  four  to  form  a 
team. 

There  is  handicap  medal  play  on  Saturday 
of  each  week.  The  best  amateur  score  made  on 
these  links  at  present  is  Dr.  E.  C.  Rushman,48. 

Meadow  brook. ^The  Lanier  cup  resulted  in 
a  win  for  Mr.  S.  D.  Ripley,  with  the  following 
net  scores :  Carrol,  44  ;  Eustis,  46  ;  Hitchcock, 
55  ;  Kemochan,  51 ;  Lanier,  55  ;  McCreery,44; 
Ripley,  33.  The  links  will  be  enlarged  for  next 
season. 

Washington. — The  membership  of  the 
Washington  Golf  Club  has  been  limited  to  one 
hundred,  and  officers  have  been  appointed. 
The  links  are  on  Fort  Meyer  Heights  on  the 
Virspnia  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Morristown,  N.  J. — The  growth  of  the  Mor- 
ristown Golf  Club  has  been  phenomenal.  Born 
within  the  present  season,  it  already  numbers  a 
membership  of  nearly  400,  of  whom  at  least 
half  are  ladies,  its  club  house  has  been  com- 
pleted and  its  Unks,  covering  fifty  acres  and 
containing  a  course  extending  over  three  miles, 
have  been  laid  out  and  broueht  into  practical 
use.  The  "  Punch  Bowl  Hollow,"  as  the  place 
is  called,  is  on  Madison  avenue,  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Morristown  and  a  mile  from 
Madison. 

Bar  Harbor. — The  golf  club  at  Bar  Harbor, 
in  connection  with  the  Mount  Kebo  Club,  is 
the  latest  of  the  golf  family,  yets  its  links  are 
daily  alive  with  learners. 

Yonkers. — The  new  links  of  the  St.  Andrews 
Club  at  Gray  Oak  have  developed  rapidly,  and 
the  scores  now  being  made  have  justified  the 
prophetic  experts  who  prognosticated  45  would 
oe  Bogey  for  the  nine  holes,  for  Mr.  J.  B. 
Upham  has  made  the  single  round  with  44  and 
the  double  round  with  96.  The  full  comple- 
ment of  membership,  100,  has  been  obtained. 

Staatsburg. — The  links  of  the  Staatsburg 
Golf  Club  are  not  so  extensive  as  some  of  the 
older  clubs,  but  what  they  lack  in  size  they 
make  up  in  hazards. 

Lenox. — The  efforts  to  establish  golf  at 
Lenox  have  been  successful.  Ground  has  been 
acquired,  and  the  work  of  preparation  is  already 
in  progress.  C.  Turner. 


ROD,  GUN  AND  KENNEL. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  DEER. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  Attorney-General 
Hancock  decided  that  the  new  law  defined  the 
season  when  deer  might  lawfully  be  killed  in 
New  York  as  being  from  October  ist  to  Novem- 
ber 15th,  he  almost  gave  some  sportsmen  heart 
disease.  A  howl  arose  at  once,  for  many  an  out- 
ing had  been  fully  planned,  and  some  men  were 
in  the  woods  havmg  fun  fishing  till  August 
15th  should  roll  around.    The  muddle  in  the 


^ame  law  which  caused  all  the  misunderstand- 
ing need  not  now  be  dwelt  upon.  The  Attor- 
ney-General not  lon^  since  reversed  his  first  de< 
cision,  with  an  opinion  which  holds  that  the 
open  season  for  deer  began  August  15th.  This 
silenced  the  clamor,  and  the  deer  are  doubtless 
doing  business  at  the  same  old  stands.  Just 
how  good  a  thing  it  might  have  been  for  the 
deer  had  the  first  opinion  held,  is  a  point  upon 
which  opinions  differ.  ^,^ 
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ROD. 

Judging  from  reports,  fishing  has  been  un- 
usually good  at  many  points  this  season.  Grand 
sport  has  been  enjoyed  upon  many  Canadian 
salmon  rivers  and  plenty  of  fine  fish  have  been 
killed.  The  trout  and  ouananiche  of  Quebec 
waters  appear  to  be  as  plentiful  as  ever,  and 
the  sport  up  north  should  steadily  improve  un- 
til the  season  clpses.  From  Maine,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  come  tidings  of  great 
joy  among  anglers  Our  stout  old  friend  the 
black  bass  seems  kindly  disposed,  too,  and 
notable  catches  are  recorded  in  every  direction. 
Nearer  home,  at  coast  points  easily  reached 
from  New  York,  bluefish.  weakfish  and  bass 
have  been  biting  freely  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  furnish  rare  good  sport  for  some  time 
to  come.  A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  friend, 
bronzed  and  jolly.  He  had  been  fishing  at 
Raritan  Bay,  and  declared  *•  It  was  g^eatl" 
So  it  has  been  up  the  Hudson,  in  Bamegat  Bay, 
and  in  fact  at  nearly  every  point  famous  in  the 
past  for  bluefish,  weakfish  or  bass.  I  could  not 
help  envying  my  friend,  for  alas,  my  time  for 
such  doings  is  not  yet  To  ease  my  sorrow  I 
took  a  boat  in  the  evening  for  Coney  Island. 
Arrived  there,  I  lingered  mournfully  upon  the 
Old  Iron  Pier.  A  few  men  were  moving  to  and 
fro  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  them,  for  mv  heart 
was  awav — anywhere  where  '•  there's  nshin*." 
On  a  sudden  I  heard  the  whir  of  a  reel,  and  a 
man  near  me  began  to  prance  around.  That 
fellow  was  actually  miUing  with  a  big  bass — 
and  right  under  my  nose  !  Then  I  pranced 
'round,  too.  I  did  not  know  who  the  man  was, 
but  he  knew  how  to  play  a  heavy  fish  To  and 
fro  the  battle  waged  ;  the  man  was  skillful  and 
the  fish  game  and  strong.  In  my  hand  was  a 
phantom  rod,  but  I  got  my  •'  volts  "  up  my  im- 
aginary line  just  the  same.  At  last  the  net 
was  lowered  and  we  landed  him  /—l  with  my 
ghost  tackle  and  the  other  fellow  with  the  real 
tools.  He  took  his  big  bass  carefully  to  him- 
self. I  hugged  my  phantom  captive  and 
voyaged  home  at  peace  with  all  mankind— I'd 
been  '•  fishin',  "  anyway  !      Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

KENNEL. 

Owners  of  ^ood,  supposed  to  be  good,  and 
no  good  canmes  are  now  preparing  tor  the 
bench  shows  of  the  month.  First  of  these  is 
the  Des  Moines,  la..  Kennel  Club's  show,  to  be 
held   September  4th  to   7th.     Next  in  line  is 


Toronto,  Ont.,  Industrial  Exhibition  Associa- 
tion's show,  September  loth  to  14th  ;  Rhode 
Island  State  Fair  Association  follows  with  a 
show,  September  i8th  to  21st.  Orange  County 
Fair  Association  holds  a  show  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  September  19th  to  22d,  and  the  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  Kennel  Club's  show  to  be  held  Sep- 
tember 19th  to  22d  completes  the  list. 

Manitoba  Field  Trial  Club's  trials  will  be  held 
September  5th,  at  Morris,  Man.,  and  some  inter- 
estmg  sport  is  expected. 

A  successful  show  and  trials  of  war  dogs  were 
held  at  Graz,  Germany,  in  June.  The  canines 
competed  at  carrying  dispatches,  carrying  am- 
munition, searching  for  wounded  men,  warning 
advanced  patrols  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  watchmg  with  sentries  at  night.  Strong, 
intelligent,  keen-nosed  dogs  are  valuable  allies 
in  time  of  actual  war.  ^ 

Mr.  James  Mortimer  has  recently  purchased 
in  England,  the  bull  dog  King  Orry,  the  buU 
bitches  Miss  Mischief,  Grosvenor  Lass  and 
Hucknell  Gipsey;  the  black  and  tan  terrier 
bitch  Surrey,  and  the  Irish  terrier  bitch  Lady 
Eva  by  Champion  Dan'l  II. — Vipon. 

Grand  old  champion  Graphic,  one  of  the  best 
pointers  that  ever  graced  an  American  show- 
bench,  died  last  month  at  Orange,  N.  J.  He 
was  by  Bonus  Sancho— Juno,  and  his  breeder 
was  Mr  E.  C.  Norrish,  of  Devonshire,  England. 
Graphic  was  whelped  April  15th,  1881.  and  was 
imported  by  Mr.  Jas.  Anthony  in  the  Fall  of 
1885.  His  last  public  appearance  was  at  the 
Newark  show  last  year,  where  the  old  dog  oc- 
cupied a  bench  for  a  short  time  each  day. 

Among  the  entries  in  the  Derby  of  the  Na- 
tional Field  Trial  of  England  are  three  owned 
by  Mr.  T.  G.  Davey,  of  London,  Ontario.  En- 
tries from  this  kennel  may  also  compete  in  all- 
aged  events. 

The  imported  collie,  Rufford  Ormonde,  will 
probably  make  his  first  public  appearance  this 
side  the  water,  at  the  Toronto  bench  show. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Bumham,  of  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.,  has 
imported  the  Great  Dane,  Ajax,  a  well-known 
winner. 

The  celebrated  bull  dog,  Dockleaf,  died  at 
Cardiff  show,  last  July.  He  was  by  Dandelion 
— Damsel,  and  his  owner,  Mr.  S.  Woodiwiss» 
paid  $1,250  for  him.  Damon. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS.* 


F.  E.  /. — /  am  not  quite  seventeen  years 
old,  weigh  ijy  pounds,  and  am  s/t.  loin.  tall. 
I  have  trained  three  months  and  I  can 
jump  jft.  lin.  I  am  well  and  healthy,  and 
am  now  training  for  Fall  games  Do  you 
think  I  can  ever  become  good  at  the  Jump  f 
— Many  boys  of  your  age  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City  clear  5ft.  6in.  2,— Does  M. 
Sweeny  use  the  turn  in  jumping  ? — Yes. 


F.  J.  R.—  Where  can  I  get  canvas,  a  me- 
ium  weight,  y2  inches  wiae  f — Apply  to  Geo. 
B.   Carpenter    &    Co.,    202-208   South   Water 


street,  Chicago,  111. 

O.  O.  &  Co. --Where  can  we  learn  about 
the  building  and  rigging  of  ice  yachts  f — You 


will  find  the  subject  treated  exhaustively  in 
Outing  for  January  and  February  1893,  Janu- 
ary 1889,  February  18S7  and  February  1886. 

G.  G.  C,  Lynchburg,  Va. — In  training  for 
half-back,  is  it  best  to  take  gymnasium  or  out- 
door running  f — Outdoor  work 

2. — In  what  way  may  I  provide  against  a 
weak  ankle  f  I  tried  an  elastic  ankle  guard 
but  it  did  me  very  little  service. — Consult  a 
surgeon. 

3.  —  In  swimming  a  quarter-mile  race 
which  stroke  would  you  recommend f  lean 
lead  him  for  over  half  the  distance,  then  his 
powerful  wind  begins  to  show  itself. —  The 
overhand  side-stroke. 


♦  Give  full  address,  so  that  an  early  reply  may  be  sent  by  letter. 
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